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cated moral disquisition Greene began mth 
MamiUia (1583), a long senes of highly-coloured 
Lntastic novels, ‘ love-pamphlets,’ as he called 
them, and he was immediately imitated by 
Lodge, by Dickenson, by Lodewick Llojd, and 
by many others of less notonetj’ These books 
had a peculiarity whicli is of the greatest im- 
portance they were ivntten for iv omen It was 
frequent to dedicate a novel of this class ‘ To 
the Gentlewomen of England,’ Ljly went so 
far as to say that his books ivould ‘rather lie 
shut m a lady’s casket than open in a scholar’s 
study ’ This gave a pecuharly civilising effect 
to what was best m these romances, most 
of which, although they Mere objected to 
by the severe on account of dieir appeal to 
fhvohty and their long-draw n pictures of lovers’ 
emotion, were in no sense licentious or even 
coarse. 

This curious fashion, howeier, although intro- 
duced by a book so original, so wnse, and in 
many ways so attractive as Euphues, and although 
for a little while so triumphant, was doomed to 
rapid and complete failure The romantic novel 
in Elizabethan England culminated in the Eosa- 
lynde of Lodge (1590), and we maj adnut the 
space of twelve years as compnsmg its rise and 
Its decay From the first it was exotic, not 
one of the novels (with the curious exception 
of Nash’s realistic picaresque romance of Jack 
Wiltotiy 1594, from which an extract is given 
below) touched the incidents of actual life 
The landscape was a scene out of some vague, 
flowery Arcadia, the personages were heroic 
beyond mortal comprehension , tire language 
used was almost invanably that artificial, 
mincing dialect suggested, as is now believed, 
by the stud) of the w orld famous Rebj de 
Pnncipes, or ‘Dial of Pnnces,’ by the Spanish 
bishop, Antonio de Guevara (translated from 
a French version by Lord Berners, see page 
104, and agam by Sir Thomas North in 1557) 
This dialect took the name of Euphuism, 
though it existed before the dajs of Euphues, 
and indeed hangs like a faint scent of musk 
over most early Elizabethan prose Discredited 
and ndiculed. Euphuism was not only long in 
dying, but lived to impress mdehbly the style 
of the greatest English writers of the ne.xt age, 
and Shakespeare himself 

The novel was a rapidlj deciduous growth 
throvvn off to prepare the minds and tongues of 
Englishmen for an infinitely more important and 
more national literary manifestation The exotic, 
artificial romance was not nearly strong enough 


meat for the appeutes of men, or of women 
either, awakened to the gust of life at the close 
of the glorious Tudor epoch In the extreme 
fermentation of pubhc and private existence, 
the violence and intensity of passion expen- 
enced in real life easil) and finally rendered 
msipid the flowery, languid stones of tlie 
Euphuists When hfe moved so quickly, and 
presented people with such startling reverses of 
fortune , when foreign politics, and home church- 
craft, and the bewilderment of mfatuated love, 
and die mtrepidity of murder, and a tliousand 
other forms of passionate, ill regulated \ itality, 
were sumng the fantasy of the populace, so 
that hfe itself was more exciting than a thou- 
sand romances, It was impossible to be interested 
for any length of time in long, blossomy con- 
versations between Uie melancholy shepherd 
Menaphon and the fair nymph Samela of 
Cyprus And out of this impatience grew the 
great literary invenuon of the Elizabethan age, 
the stage-play 

We have already passed in review, in earlier 
divisions of this volume, the Tudor miraJes and 
vwtalUies wluch illustrated the theatrical spint 
for men who had not been touched by the new 
learmng In these interesting but pnmitive 
composmons plot had been entuely wanting, 
and everything approaching to evolution of 
character These pbys had been humorous, 
sensible, and lively, they had depended upon 
allegory for their interest , and they had been 
independent of all exotic influence In the 
first years of Elizabeth certain faint efforts had 
been made at creating a native comedy and a 
native tragedy, and these will be chronicled m 
tlieir place. But the mediteval play had to die 
before the Renaissance play could be created 
According to an early legend, the boy Shake- 
speare went from his home to Coventry to 
watch a performance of the old pageant of 
Corpus Chnsti It was the new world con- 
templating the old world, and between these 
two there was really no essential bond. The 
attempts made, therefore, to modernise the 
surface of the mediseval play, and give it 
a humanist veneer, are of purely antiquanan 
interest 

The first Renaissance Enghsh play belongs 
to a period earlier than that with which this 
division deals. Nor was Ralph Roister Doista 
a farce on English lines at all, but founded 
almost servulely on a classical model There 
were several successors to Udall’s clever adap- 
tation of the manner of Plautus, but none of 
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them Jed anj farther in the development of 
coined) In traged) the same process was re- 
peated, under a worse model, the so-called 
Seneca, The intereat taken m this bombastic 
Latin tragedy in the early years of Elizabeth, 
was ver) remarkable, and culminated in the pro- 
duction of Gorbuditc of Sackville and Norton, 
lirst performed in 1562 The irrational character 
of thebe tlramatic expenments, and the fact that 
tlicy led nowhere, and were incapable of de- 
velopment and extension, struck contemporary 
minds after a quarter of a century of bewildered 
subjection to Seneca. The most advanced 
cntic to day could scarcely define the faults of 
an earl) Elizabethan dramatist better than 
Whetstone did (in 1578) when he declared him 
to be ‘most vain, indiscreet, and out of order, 
he first grounds his work on impossibilities, 
then in three hours runs he through the world, 
niarnes, gets children , makes children men, 
men to conquer kingdoms, murder monsters , 
and bnngeth gods from heaven, and fetcheth 
devils from helL’ 

"What delayed the wholesome revival of the 
modem drama in England was the persistence 
with which the university wits, such as Sidney, 
Harve), and Gosson, determined that this inco- 
herence could only be abated by a stneter 
adherence to classical rules of composition 
llieir great mistake was to regard the drama as 
a purely intellectual or hterar) thing, without 
taking into consideration the material require- 
ments of an audience m a theatre But, while 
the scholars were wrangling in their closets as 
to the proper way m which the precepts of 
Aristotle should be earned out, the common 
people, who had never heard of Aristotle or of 
the unities, but who desired to be amused and 
alarmed m commodious play houses, on their 
own lines, with intelligible chronicle plays and 
farces, were reall) prepanng the foundations of 
a national dramx Hence, in discussing the 
movement of our dramatic literature, it is im 
possible to escape from a subject not properl) 
dealt with in this volume, namel), the historv 
of the stage, or to decline to acknowledge the 
imporLance of the date 1576, as that of the 
year in whieh the great building of advanced 
suburban theatres began 

Ue are heri,, however, confronted by the 
extreinel) curious fact that it seems impossible 
for U5 to discover what happened in the English 
theatrical world between this date and 1587 
In --pite of eiidleub resc-arch and conjecture, these 
ten years, the conduct of which would be of 


extraordinary interest to us, obstinately refuse to 
deliver up their dramatic secrets It is certain 
tliat several of the court plays oflyly, curious 
anomalies in stage craft, w'hich faintly prophesied 
of the poetic comedy of the next age, were jier- 
fomied , and it is also certain that one play of 
real merit, m its fragmentary' way, TItt .Irraig/i- 
ment of Parts, by George Peele, was played in 
1584 by the Children of the Chapel Royal befori 
Queen Elizabetli. Robert Greene, afterwards 
so famous, in these years ‘left the University 
[of Cambridge] and away to London, where [he] 
became an author of plays ’ But these early 
dramas of Greene have, without exception, 
perished or vanished Perhaps the play of 
Str Clyomon and Sir Clainydes, a strange medley 
of mediaeval and Hellenic romance, belongs to 
this same dim period of transition Putting 
together these and what other scraps of evi- 
dence we possess, we come to the conclusion 
that in these years, from 1576 to 1587, there 
was a tendency to the employment of Euphuism 
on the stage, to an avoidance of serious passion , 
that there was preferred the use of rhyming 
metres, blank verse still lacking the sononty 
desirable for the public stage , that no attention 
was scnously given to characterisation or con- 
struction, the two qualities upon which drama 
really depends , and that for all these reasons 
there was a suspended animation, the English 
drama being unable to start, although absolutely 
ready to do so, until some man or men should 
arise strong enough to sweep these obstacles 
out of her path 

It seems quite certain that neither Peele nor 
Lyly, though each had a graceful talent, was 
man enough to do this, and what Greene was 
doing when he was not petting lov e-pamplilets 
is so absolutely unknown to us that conjecture 
is idle. But the revolutionary qualities wanted 
were unquestionably met with in two men of 
extraordinary fertility of invention and resolute 
onginality — Kyd and Marlowe Of these Mar- 
lowe had doubtless the greater genius, the tra- 
dition of the seventeenth century, combined 
with very recent discovenes, leads us to suspect 
that Kyd was the more innovatmg sjiint. The 
fault of allegoncal pastorals like Endymwn and 
T/ie Arrai^nnunl of Pans was that they were too 
gentle , they merely brushed the surface of life. 
1 hese were social entertainments, in which politi- 
cal and courtly complications were touched with 
so timid a hand that if tlie official world turned 
upon the poet he might say that he did not 
mean anything at all, and that tlie resem- 
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blancc was accidental But such plays ill- 
matched the deep e<citement, the audacious 
keenness, of the maturing Elizabethan age, and 
therefore we see, in 1587, two dramatists, sup- 
ported unquestionably by their strong personal 
fnendship, rise like Harmodius and Anstogeiton 
to free English drama by an unexpected death- 
blow from the tyranny of a paralysing conven- 
tionality 

The blow was struck by Marlowe in Dr 
Faiistus and by Kyd in The Spanish Tragedy 
But to comprehend the nature of the revolution 
worked by these tw o men we must realise what 
their personal relations were with their time 
It wanted but a little that these twin planets of 
our dramatic dawn were burned at the stake 
for their atheistical and infamous opinions, 
they were m actual danger of a death as violent 
as an} which they drew One of them actually 
died by the hand of a murderer, and both were, 
m their brief, fiery, and tempestuous lives, the 
prototypes of the melodramatic villains of their 
own tragedies Neither Kyd nor Marlowe shrank 
from the contemplation (we must not say the 
committal) in real hfe of those ‘ carnal, bloody, 
and unnatural acts ’ which they loved to describe 
If the character of Faustus fascinated them, it 
was because they saw m him what they wished 
to be — a turbulent innovator, self supported in a 
parox}sm of intellectual arrogance and revolt 
These new authors, in addition to ihe startling 
frankness with which they voiced the pnde of 
the age, each possessed one dramatic quality 
of the highest and most pregnant value Kyd 
had discovered the secret of the evolution of a 
plot , Marlowe invented the sonorous fullness of 
an effective stage blank verse. These tw o things 
had but to be united, and tragedy was on the 
nght road The same year, 1587 (it is prob- 
able), saiv the first working out of the story of 
Hamlet in a popular Senecan form, due, almost 
certainly, to Kyd We incur little danger of 
mistake, indeed, if we take that date as the 
practical start-year of drama in its finished form 
in England. It is worthy of note that, while 
tragedy is thus taking hold of the English 
mind in deep romantic intensity, it is fading 
from the stage of France, where it seemed 
to be so passionately welcomed Before Mar- 
lowe and Kyd are vocal, Jodelle and Gamier 
(with whom Kyd had much in common) have 
quitted the stage, and have left no direct 
descendants. 

If we pirn to narrative and lyrical poetry, we 
do not find the same abrupt transitions as meet 
16 


us m the history of drama, but we observe a 
rapid upward development Oddly enough, the 
period IS limited, at its beginning and its close, 
by a publication of Spenser — The Shephenfs 
Calendar m 1579, and the first three books of 
The Faerie Quun in 1590 As will in due 
course be shown, Spenser himself almost wholly 
disappears from our view dunng those years, 
but the progress of poetry', set in action by the 
stanling novelties of The Shepheid’s Calendai, 
continues Sidney’s friendship with Spenser, 
and his presidency of the ‘Areopagus,’ a sort 
of club which set out to revoluiionise poetry 
m a wholly undesirable way', dates from a year 
or so earlier than this , and Sidney, in defiance 
of his own rules, begins to wnte the canzonets 
and pastoral odes of the Arcadia, and, what is 
much more to the point, to introduce the 
sonnet and celebrate the alembicated lo\es 
of Astrophel and Stella But these poems are 
not seen by the general public, and a profound 
sensation is made by Thomas Watson, whose 
Htcaloinpathta, or Passionate Ci.nliirte of Lor'c, 
IS published in 1582 Watson has, perhaps, 
not left behind him a single poem, a single 
line, which lives in English literature , yet his 
historical position is a \ery prominent one 
He marks the disappearance of the last traces 
of meditevalism, and the completion of the 
triumph of southern influences Watson is a 
Petrarchist of the late order, of the class of 
Bembo and Molza, and of his sonneL may be 
said what Dr Garnett has excellently remarked 
of those of the last mentioned Italian, that they 
are ‘ as inexpressive as harmonious — a perpetual 
silvery chime which soothes the ear, but conveys 
nothing to the mind ’ 

It was, in all probability, a very propitious 
thmg for English poetry that the Italian lerse 
of the Cinque Cento declined so suddenly and 
lost its prestige so completely The Petmrchists, 
after the bnlliant success of their innumerable 
warbhngs, ceased to sing, or ceased to find 
listeners, in the middle of the century , the 
latest and perhaps the best of them, Bernardo 
Tasso and Luigi lansillo, died in 1568-69 
There was, therefore, no contemporary Italian, 
of their own exact class, before whom Sidney 
and Watson w'ere tempted to bow down The 
most they could do was to become the English 
Tansillo and Molza of a later age In spite of 
the weakness of their cause, their success was 
considerable It must not be overlooked that 
a strong chord of Petrarchism continued to 
run through the complicated music of the 
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j^reat Elizabctnan period and ua^ not drowned 
until It melted into the grotesque melodj 
uf the dibcijiles of Donne Drajton, Daniel, 
Hamfield, even Shakespeare himself, are full of 
Petrarchism, and it is only proper to remember 
that all this ivas started and gisen direction 
to bv Sidnc} and Watson, but by Watson most 
of all 

the side of the Petrarchan there flounshed 
the pastoral manner, borrowed from Ital> and 
the Peninsula. One of the books of the Cinque 
Lento which most decplj influenced the litera- 
ture of the world, and not least of England, 
was the Arcdiiiti of Sannazaro (1504), a pastoral 
romance, wntlen in careful, but not Eupiiuistic, 
prose, plentifull} besprinkled with bucolic \erse 
I his work positively fascinated the youth of 
Europe, and was imitated, to satiet) and ridi 
cule, in e\erv language The Portuguese, in 
particular, greatly delighted in it, and it was 
i ])oet of Portugal, Jorge de Montemajor, 
whose Castilian pastoral of the Dtana (1558) 
vwakeiied in the youthful Sidney the ambition 
to compete in English pastoral with the poets 
of Southern Europe. Sidney had imitated 
Montcniayor and Sannazaro before these poets 
were widely known m England, a wersion of 
the Diana (1598), by Bartholomew Young, 
acciuired great popularity Pastoral was started 
m England m two species — the ^ irgilian and 
Chauccnan, mingled in a kind of national 
eclogue, by Spenser, the jiurely artificial and 
Sannazaran by Sidney — and this also liad its 
vogue throughout the neet half century, as 
exemplified in the direct schohrs of Spenser, 
such as Phineas Fletcher and Browne, and in 
the more voluptuous dramatists from Beaumont 
to Shirlev 

One prominent section of literature remains 
to be spoken of, and that is prose But here 
we find much less to be said of a definite kind. 
'1 he great years from 1570 to 1590 were years 
of national concentration on tlie diflicult and 
supremely fascinating art of verse, and very 
serondarv and desultory attention was given to 
pedestrian prose Of late what is perhaps an 
exaggerated attenuon has been given to the 
useful and picturesque but prolix translations 
of the early Elizabethan age Sir Ihomas 
North, Philemon Holland, Savile, and the rest 
liive their place in the development of prose, 
hut lhe\ Were awkvard writers, rocking fever 
isMy betwe-ii a vulgar raciness and an inappro- 
pnate pomposity of language. In Lyly, for 
the first time we meet with an English writer 


of measured and occasionally elegant prose, 
although even Lyly is painfully prolix and 
mannered In Hooker, for the first time, we 
discover really competent and practical prose, 
capable of conducting an argument with sanity, 
lucidity, and dignity , but Hooker published 
nothing until 1594 Much of the practical 
prose of the early Elizabethan is energetic, and 
It IS possible from a dozen writers to select 
bnef passages of extreme magnificence, but it 
IS difficult to perceive that they wrote upon any 
system, or that it had ever crossed their minds 
that prose should be given, and could deserve, 
no less sustained technical attention than versi 
Itself After 1590 there came a burst of 
geographical and adventurous prose, much of 
which makes exceedingly good reading to-day 
Nothing IS more delightful than to plunge into 
those miscellanies in which Hakluyt and after- 
wards Purchas preserved the ‘memorable ex- 
ploits of late years by our English nation 
achieved, from the greedy and devouring jaws 
of oblivion ’ Most of all, the progress of 
biblical and liturgical prose deserves our careful 
attention, the Bts/wji^ Bihle of Parker (1568) 
being the companion of men who gradually 
became dissatisfied with its imperfections, and 
demanded from the Conference of 1604 
a revision of tlie Englisli Scriptures, whicli 
led, in 1611, to the publication of a Bible 
the most faultless and the most melodiously 
picturesque to be found in any European ver- 
nacular For the success of this crowning 
trophy of Jacobean genius praise must not 
be w ithhcld from Lancelot Andrewes, the editor 
or chairman of James I 's learned committee of 
ecclesiastics 

AVe have now indicated a few of the influ- 
ences and the surroundings which moulded 
English imaginative thoughts m the days which 
preceded the magnificent burst of genius in 
the midst of winch the voice of Shakespeare 
was raised Wlien the creators were at work, 
simultaneously building the vast palaces of 
Elizabethan poetry, it became difficult to rc*- 
collcct the very names of their predecessors It 
has therefore seemed well that we should linger 
a little on the movement of those gentle forces 
which led up to the great explosion of genius, 
in order to prepare readers for the pheno- 
mena which ViTill be presented to them in due 
chronological course From 1591 to 1616 — 
that is to say, during the quarter of a century 
peculiarly identified wath the activity of Shake 
spcarc — English literature was raised to an ex- 
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Iraordinary height of splendour and ongmahty, 
and this must noiv be studied m the detailed 
life of Its individual exponents 

One general order of ideas may, howe\ er, be 
suggested Without giving way to the tendency 
to sec histoncal events immediately reflected in 
literary productions, we may yet perceive to 
advantage the many ways in which Elizabethan 
literature proceeded on lines continuous with 
thosew orbed along by the great Tudor statesmen 
First of all, it is impossible not to be struck by 
the contnbutions to the sentiments of nabonal 
independence offered by one great author after 
another There was this difierence between, 
let us say, the polished epics of Italy and The 
Faerie Queen, that the one represented a vain 
aspiration and the other a living entity \Fhen 
Spenser drew a picture of that new 1} -invented 
paragon of chivalry, the English gentleman, he 
painted something at once more attractive and 
more romantic than Orlando or Rinaldo had 
proved on the realistic canvas of Boiardo But 
while he seemed, with his allegory and his 
fabulous geography, to be farther from exist- 
ence than the southerners, he was actually 
moving much nearer to it, because he presented 
the veritable sentiment of the English cham- 
pions who surrounded the virgin Gloriana on 
her throne 

fhe literature of this magnificent penod, in 
Its pride of mien and audacity of purpose, seems 
to support the prerogative of the English Crown 
It IS the literature of a nation that has just 
awakened to a sense of its strength, its isola- 
tion, Its almost insupportable inward perti- 
nacity With the sudden development of 
political independence, there came an appre- 
hension of the necessity of mtellectual and 
spiritual cultivation Ever)' accomphshment 
helped to make England great, and while the 
Italian laboured at high astronomy or was 
mart) red in the cause of ethical speculation 
without a spark of national enthusiasm, the 
Elizabethan turned his little copy of verses or 
practised an air on the theorbo with the belief 
that England would be so far the richer for 
his energ) The courtier, the speculator, the 
soldier, the poet, the adventurer on pcnlous 
seas, the patient and responsible public servant, 
were found united in a single personage in 
these ‘spacious’ times llie careers of men 
like Raleigh and Sidnej appeal to us all, but 
those of Fulke Greville, of John Davies, of 
Sackville may teach us still more of this devo 
tion to the da)’s service, be it what it may , of 


this noble determination to do well whatever 
England may call a man to do, be it succes- 
sively the task of a poet, a diplomatist, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, a lawyer, a financier, or a 
soldier 

It would be absurd, how ever, to pretend that 
Elizabethan literature was sustained at these 
crystal heights Spenser and Shakespeare 
exemplify the chivalrous aspect at its best, 
we shall discover little cluv'alry' in hlarston and 
Joseph Hall Yet even in the grossest and 
most turbid of the Ehzabetlians we find abun- 
dance of that energy and intensity which are 
the signs of life and youth, and their faults are 
those out of which a great nation grows into 
serenity and strength If the playwrights were 
coarse and rough, tliey were at least rough vnth 
the crudity of a full bodied vintage, a wine that 
suffers in its youth for the stoutness and vigour 
of Its quality This is quite another thing from 
the malady of morals which falls on a feeble 
and decaying people, and which is like the 
flatness of a thin, indiftercnt vintage kept too 
long In the general fusion of forces which 
took place m the reign of Elizabeth, a certain 
confused violence could not fail to be a 
symptom, in literature as well as in politics 
and Church matters I ife suddenly began to 
be many-sided and copious, and elements of 
turbidity were inevitable in so tumultuous a 
torrent of tliought 

The reader of the following pages will be 
able to appreciate w hat w ere the main imaginativ e 
forms taken by this redundancy and ebullience 
of national sentiment If he passes suddenly 
from 1591 to 16 lb, which we take as the close 
of our third penod, he will be surpnsed at the 
change he encounters At the tirst date the 
world was opening before the inexpenenced 
poet, at the second, all expenments liave been 
tned, all heights reached in the summer of 
English poetry, and the faintest breath of 
autumnal sadness is felt m the atr We left 
Raleigh dreaming of Guiana, we find Ben 
Jonson and Donne blushing to remember their 
marnage odes on Somerset’s hideous wedding 
The man of the moment is Bacon , the Spanish 
Marriage fills the air Shakespeare is dving, 
and Beaumont, FletchePs dramatic art lias 
already become a formula, the school of 
Spenser has sunk into silence Everyavhere 
there is a sense of the meridian being passed , 
in literature, as in politics, the high rajitun, 
cannot be sustained, and the independence of 
a people is no sooner broadly established than 
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K begins to cultuate the weaknesses of other 
settled nations 

In nine )ears more, at the death of James I 
in 1625, what we permitted ourselves to sus- 
pect has become matter of patent observation 
L\ery where the symptoms of decay and decline 
are obvious. Bacon is degraded, and d}ing, 
and no one takes his place Ben Jonson is 
paraljsed, and ‘sick and sad,’ and his ‘sons in 
Apollo ’ ha% e not a tithe of his genius Fletcher 
IS dead, aud ins work descends to Massinger 
Of the glorious romantic poets which had made 
London the capital of Parnassus, the weary 
Heysvood is still hanging about tlie stage, 
Middleton is closing a[)propnateIy in Anything 
fo> a Qiticl Lifc^ and with Ford and Shirley 
a little momentar} revival, a martin’s summer, 
IS prepinng England for a long penod of 
darkness In all this we trace nothing more 
nor less than the collapse of energ} which 
answer-i in the history of the imagination of a 
people to nervous evliaiistion in an indivndual 
England was tired of her rapture, her tran- 
scendent cflort, and she was read) to sink into 
the repose of a convention 

\Vc may, perha[)s, discover a further reason 
for the nnlad) which begins to afflict her from 
the reign of James I onwards to the end of the 
Commonwealth One palpable cause of the 
neglect of lettcro lias been always pointed out m 
the confusion of political issues, and the concen- 
tration of popular attention on vast constitutional 
problems But this eas) solution of the diffi- 
culty 13 not to be accepted without a protest 
In the first place, the decline of literature was 
proceeding at full speed while the political 
world was still quiet, and when none but the 
most far-sighted patnots anticipated a grand 
upheavd On the other hand, it is by no 
means certain that an eager interest in high 
matters of State is necessarily unfavourable to 
the production of literature file ecclesiastical 
storms winch led to the appointment of Eliza- 
beth's High Commission swept through ever} 
liousehold in England, but their violence and 
bluster did not brush a gram of jewel-dust off 
the wings of TIu Faerie Qiiun, or delay b} an 
hour tile evolution of the genius of Shakespeare 
Nor IS It at all certain that the disturbed con 
dition of Enghsli politics half a ctnlurj' later 
had any ill etTcct on the imagination of ililton 
Ue have to hevvarc of attributing to politics too 
liircct an inlluencc on the wa\ing and waning 
of poetical liter iturc. 

W 1 vn we close the bnlliant and unparalleled 


period the examination of which we are now 
about to commence, what we do find is that 
England did not escape that curious blight or 
malady of the mind which fell on every other 
part of Europe, and marked, in so doing, the 
close of the Renaissance T.his was the pre 
occupation with a forced ingenuity of fancy 
which IS known by so many names, and winch 
aflected so many literatures m different but 
contemporary ways, as m Donne with us, 
Marino with the Italians, Gongora with the 
Spaniards In this a morbid horror of the 
obvious leads the wnter into forms of thought 
and speed! which are inelegant and non-natural, 
and m winch the proportion between what is 
essential and what is tnflmg is lost It is not 
quite exact to say that this change consisted in 
a decay of taste, because ugly and monstrous 
things liad been written, with an almost in- 
nocent nonchalance, by the poets of the great 
period, while those of the decline were often 
prettier and more graceful m trifles than their 
masters had been But there was a decay of 
the sense of relative values, and this we see 
exemplified m the works of a man of such 
amazing genius and force as Donne, who says 
the most penetrating and the most silly thing 
at the same moment, not (as it would appear) 
distinguishing what is silly from vvliat is pene- 
trating, and having no criterion by which to 
judge Ins creations 

So that, wathout paradox, we may say that 
what this period of our hlerary history did, in 
Us excessive and volcanic strain of production, 
was to wear out and paralyse those faculties 
by which it held its own acts in the balance 
It lost the sense of proportion, the power of 
parallel measurement, so that it stumbled and 
fell, as those do vvho by some affection of the 
nerves have lost the power of regulating their 
actions Wliat was left for further generations, 
then, to do was to recover the measuring and 
weighing power by means of a strict and tonic 
mental discipline And it is thus, and thus 
alone, that we can comprehend the readiness 
with which those whose childhood had been 
spent in the light of Spenser and Shakespeare 
were walling to subject themselves to the 
Aristotelian rules and the versification of Waller 
and Denham It was that the blaze and blare 
of Elizabethan genius had worn out their 
aipacities of enjojment, and they had to sub- 
ject themselves to a system of intelleciual 
discipline to recover their mental tone 

EDMUND GOSSE, 
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Thomas Sackville. — In the reign of Elizabeth 
the first great name m poetry is that of Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst (1536-1608), from 1604 
Earl of Dorset, and from 1599 Lord High-Treasurer 
of England , he has already come before us m the 
character of a dramatic writer (page 1 57) Probably 
towards the end of the reign of Queen Marj', and 
before he actively engaged m public life, Sackville 
planned the design of the Mytroiire for J/agis~ 
t rales, somewhat on the lines of Lydgate’s Falls of 
Princes (itself based on Boccaccio see above at 
page 79) The poet was to descend into the under- 
world, as in the plan of Virgil and Dante, and 
converse v ith the most famous persons in English 
history who had suffered sad reverses of fortune , 
these were each to tell his own story as a mirror 
and warning to statesmen and rulers Sackville 
wrote the noble Indteclion or Prologue desenbing 
the descent, and powerfully sketching the allegon- 
cal personages about the piorch of hell , and told 
the tale of Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
first of the shades to come up to the visitors — the 
Buckingham who first supported Richard III and 
then suffered for mtnguing against him More than 
this Sackville did not contribute to the scheme , but 
vv hat he waote has alone real poetic v alue. The plan 
was continued by George Baldwin and George 
Perrers, and the whole published in 1559 and 
1 563 Sackvillc’s part, though obviously meant as 
introduction to the whole, did not appear till 1563, 
and then near the end of the book. The Induclton 
IS a truly remarkable poem, a startling appantion 
when contrasted with the work of such predecessors 
as Hawes Hallam said it ‘unites the school of 
Chaucer and Ljdgate to the Faery Queen f its 
pictures of gloom and sorrow, its allegoncal per- 
sonifications, rival Spenser’s ow n worL The subject 
vzas not new , the stanza was that which Chaucer 
had made familiar , but the melody of the v erse, 
the power and truth of the drawing, the dignity of 
the presentation, and the poetic charm were new and 
rare. Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany’ (1557) is the onl> other 
work of this time that contains anythmg comparable 
to Sackville in poetic value , and in rhythm and 
melody and metnc perfection Sackville far sur 
passes Wyatt and Surrey Spenser recognised his 
owai debt to his predecessor, and was unquestion- 
ably influenced by him 

From the Induction to the ‘ Msurroure for 
Maglstratea ' 

An hideous hole all vastc, w ithouten shape, 

Of endlcs depth, overvhelmde with ragged atone. 

With ougl) mouth and gnealy jawes doth gape. 

And to our sight confounds ilsclfe in one. 

Here entred wee and yecdtng forth anone going 

Vn horrible lothlj lake wee might discente 
Aa blacke as pitch, that cleped is Aveme 

A deadly gulfe where nought but rubbish grows, 

Will fowle blflcke swelth m thickiicd lumps that hes, 
Which up in th’ ayre such stinking vapors throws 
Tlut over there nmy flic no fowlc but dyea, 

Choaked with the pestilent savors that arise. 


Hither wee come whence forth wee still did pace, 
la drcadlull fearc aimd the dreadfull place 

And first within the porch and jawes of Hell, 

Sate deepe Remorse of Conscience, all besprent 
With teares , and to her selfe oft would slice tell 
Her wretchednes, and, cursing, never stent 
To sob and sighe, but ever thus lament 
With thoughtfull care , as shee that, all in vainc. 
Would were and waste continually in paync 

Her eyes unsteadfast, rolling here and there. 

Whirled on each place, as place that vengeaunce brought. 
So was her mmde continually in feare, 

Posaed and tormented with the tedious thought 
Of those detested crymes which shee had w rough , 
Wth dreadful cheare, and lookes throwne to the skie. 
Wishing for death, and yet shee could not die 

Next sawe wee Dread, all trembling how hee shooke. 
With foote uncertaine, profered here and there , 
Benumm’d of speach , and with a ghastly looke 
Searched every place, all pale and dead for feare, 

His cap borne up with stanng of his hcare , hair 

Stoyned and amazed at his own shade for dreede, 

And fearing greater daungers than was needc. 

And next w ithin the entry of this lake. 

Sate fell Revenge, gnashing her teeth for ird , 

Devising means how shee may vengeaunce take , 

Never in rest, till she have her desire , 

But frets within so far forth with the fire 
Of wreakmg flames, that now determines she 
To dy by death, or venged by death to bee 

When fell Revenge, vnlh bloudy foule pretence, 

Had showed herself, as nest in order set. 

With trembling limbs we softly parted thence. 

Till m our eyes another sight wee met , 

When fro my heart a sigh forthwith I fet, fetched 

Revving, alas, upon the woefull plight 
Of Misery, that next appeared in sight 

His face w as leane, and somedeale pyned away , 

And eke his hands consumed to the bone , 

But what his body was, I cannot say. 

For on his carkas riyanent had he none. 

Save clouts and patches pieced one by one , 

With stalfe in hand, and senp on shoulder cast, 

His chief defence agaynst the winters blast 

His foode, for most, was wild fruites of the tru., 
Unlessc sometime some cruras fell to his share. 

Which m his wallet long, God wot, kept hee. 

As on the which full damtUy would fare , 

His dnnk the running stream. Ins cup the bare 
Of his palm closed , his bed, Uie hard cold ground , 

To tins poore life was Misery y bound 

Whose wretched state when wee had well beheld, 

With tender ruth on him and on his feres, comrades 
In thoughtfull cares forth then our pace wee held , 

And by and by another shape apperes 

Of greedy Care, still brushing up the breres , bner» 

His knuckles knoh’d. Ins flesh deepe dented m, 

With tawed hands and hard y tanned skin 
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Tli\. rauno'. 1, gra> no sooner hath tugm 
To -.preatic his h^ht osen pepmg in our oju;, 

When hce 15 up, md lo his worke yrun , 

But ht tht nigiit. blacke mulv mantles nse ' 

\n 1 1 ith foule dar, e ntier so much disguise 
n c fairt. hn,,ht das, >et ceasetli hee no nhde, 

Bat huh Jus candela to prolong bis tojle 

Kj Iiim la\ hca’} Sleepe, Ihc coain of Death, 
t Jut on the ground, and still as any stone, 

V scry corps, sa\e yielding forth a breath , 
bmall ! cepe tool hee whom fortune frowned on. 

Or iihom shec lifted up into the throne 
Of high renoune, hut, as a living death, 

So duid alive, of life he drew the breath 

The bodys rest, the quiet of the heart, 

rile travailes ease, the still niglits feer was he, broiher 

Vnd of our life m earth the better part , 

Kcaver of sight and vet in whom wee see 
riiingi oft that tvde and oft tliat never bee , 

\\ ithout rC'pect estemmg equally 
King Crojsus ponipe and Irus poverty ^ 

And next in order sad. Old Age wee found 
Ills lieard all hoare his eyes hollow and blind , 

\\ ith drouping chore still ponng on the ground, 

\s on the pbee where nature him assigned 
To rest, V hen that the Sisters had untwyned 
Ills vitall thred, and ended with ihcir knyfc 
The lleting course of fast declyning lyfe 

niere heard wee him with broke and hollow plaint 
Rew V ilh him sclfe his end approcliing fast. 

And all for nought his wretched mind torment 
W Ith sweete reraeiiibrauncc of his pleasures past, 

\nd fresh delvtcs of lusty youth forewast , aisled 

Recounting v Inch, how would bee sob and shnek. 

And lo be vong again of Jove bcseckc ' 

But an the crucll fates so fixed bee 
1 hat tvane forepast cannot retournc agavaie, 

Jhis one reque t of Jove vet praved he-e — 
fliat, m uch willired plight, and wretched pame, 

As etd, accompanied v"ith hw lothsome trayne, 

Had brought ou him, all were it woe and gne*fc, 

He might a while vet linger forth lus life. 

And not so soonc descend imo the pit , 

^\here Death, when hee the mortall corps hath slayne. 
With reckless hand in grave doth cover it 
1 hereafter never to enjoy agayme 
rile gladsome light, but, in the ground ylayne. 

In depth of darknesse waste and scare to nought, 
lice ha 1 nere into the vorld been brought never 

But who lud a.enc him sobbing how hee stood 
Dmii himselfe, and. ho v hcv would Lemone 
Ills vouth furepast, as ihou,,h it vvarought him good 
lo lali._ 1 f yoath, all vvere his vouth foregone. 

He loull nav. luUseJ, and mcrvayled much where-on 

I h > wiclLheal \ge should like desire so fayne 

\i d knj vvs fall v.e'1 Ivfe do h but. length hu paync 


1 Itet was t,.c uf lifaca, cmpMi/cJ av eaesvenger by 
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Crookebackt he was, tooth shaken, and hlerc eyed 
\\ ent on three feete, and sometyme crept on foare , 
With olde lame bones, that rattled by his syde , 

His scalp all pilled, and hee with eld forlore, 

His wilhred fist stdl knocking at Deallis dorc , 
Fumohng and driveling as hee drawes his breath , 

For bnefe, the shape and messenger of Death. 

And fast by him pale Malady was placed , 

Sore sicke m bed, her colour all foregone , 

Bereft of stomacke, savour, and of taste, 

,Ae could shee brooke no meate but broths alone , 

Her breath corrupt , her kepers every one 
Abhorring her , Iter sickness past recurt, 

Detesting phisicke and all phisickes cure 

But, oh, the doleful! sight that then wee see ! 

Wee turned our looke, and on the other side 
A gnesly shape of Famine mought wee sec 
With greedy lookes, and gaping mouth, that cryed 
And roared for meate, as shee should lliere have dyed. 
Her body thm and bare as any bone, 

Whereto was left nought but the case alone. 

And that, alas ' was gnawne on every where, 

All full of holes , that I ne mought refray nc 
From tears to see how shec her arms could teare 
And with her teeth gnash on the bones in vaync, 
W'hen, all for nought, shec fayne would so sustayne 
Her starven corps, that rather seemed a shade 
Than any substaunce of a creature made 

Great was her force, whome stone wall could not stay 
Her tearing naylea snatching at all shec sawe , 

With gaping jawes, that by no mtanes ymay 
Be salufied from hunger of her mawe, 

But cates herselfc as shee that hath no lawe , 

Gnawing, alas, her catkas all m vay ne, 

Where you may count each sinew, Ijonc, and vayne. 

On her while we thus firmly fixt our eyes, 

Ihat bled for ruth of such a drery sight, 

Lo, suddenly she slirickt in so huge wise 
As made Hell gates lo shiver wnlh the might , 
Wherewith a dart we sawe how it did light 
Right on her brcst, and therewithal! pale Death 
Enthnlling it, lo reve her of her breath 

And by and by a dumb dead corps we sawe, 

Heavy and colde the shape of Death aright. 

That daunts all earthly creatures to his lawe. 

Against whose force m vamc it is to fight , 

Me ptcres, ne pnnccs, nor no mortall vvvght, 

Ao Townes, nc Rcalmes, Citycs, ne strongest Tower, 
But all pv-rforcc must yield unto his pow er 

His dart anon out of the corps hee tooke, 

And in hi. hand (a dreadfull sight to sec) 

With great ttyumph cflsoone. the same lice shooke. 

That most of all my fcares affray cd mee 

Ills body (light vvilli nou,,lit but bones, parde. 

The naked shape of man there saw I plamc, 
jiUl save the flesh, llie smew, and the veinc 

I.astly, stood Warre, in glittcnng armto vclad, 

With visage grym, stem looke., and blackly hewed 
In his right hand a naked s vorde he liad, 

Til'll to the hilt, was all with bloud embrue’d , 
knd m 111. left (that kings and kingdoms revved) rued 
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Tamme and f)cr be held, and thercwuhall. 

He razed townes, and threw do\tne tow res and all 

CiUes hesacht, and realmes (that whiiome dowerd 
In honour, glory, and rule, above the test) 

He overvthelmde, and all theire fame detoured. 
Consumed, de^trojed, wasted, and ncter ceast. 

Till he their wealth, their nam<^ and all oppress! 

His face forchewed with wounds , and by his side 
There hung his targe, with gashes deepe and wide 

Then first came Henry Duke of Buckingham, 

His cloak of black all piUed, and quite fonvorne, 
Wnnging his hands, and Fortune oft doth blame 
Which of a duke had made him now her skome 
Vfith gastl> looks, as one in maner lome. 

Oft spied his armcs, stretcht hands he joynes as fast. 
With mful cheer, and vapored eyes upcast 

His cloake he rent, hia manlj brest hee beat , 

His Iiayre all tome about the place it lay 
5 Iy heart so molt to see Ins gnefc so great, 

-Vs ft-hngly methought it dropt away , 

Ills ejes they whirld about withoutcn sta) 

With slormi sighcs the place did so complayne. 

As if his heart at ech had burst m twaync 

rhnsc he began to tell his dolefull tale. 

And ihnse the sighes did swallow up his \o)ce? 

At ech of which he shrieked so withall, 

As though the heavens n\ed with the iioyse , 

Till at the last recovering his \oyce. 

Supping the teares that all bis breast beraynde. 

On cruel F ortunc weeping thus he playnde 

The Induction runs to eighty stanzas, the 
Coinf taint to over a hundred Our text is sub 
stantially that of the edition of 1587 The first of 
the seventy-four characters m the completed work 
IS King Albanact of Scotland m 1085 U.C , the last 
IS Wolsey King Loennus of Britain, son of 
Brutus, tells his story, King Bladud and Queen 
Cordila also , and Julius Cu-sar and half a dozen 
Roman emperors figure m the company of British 
notables Sackville West edited the collected 
works' m 1859 

Ccorgc Gascoigne (1525-77), son of Sir 
John Gascoigne of Cardmgton m Bedfordshire, 
and descendant of the famous Chief-Justice under 
Henry IV, was an early dramatist (see above 
at p ige 238), one of our first satirists, an inde- 
fatigable translator, and a pioneer in many depart- 
ments of literature He studied at Cambridge, 
entered Gray’s Inn, wrote poems, and sat m Par- 
liament for Bedford (1557-59), but was disinherited 
by his father for his prodigality He married 
a wadow (to improve his finances), was still perse 
cuted by creditors, set out for Holland, and served 
gallantly under tlic Pnnee of Orange (1572-75) 
Surprised by a Spanish force and taken prisoner, 
he was detained four months , and, on his return 
to England, settled at Walthamstow, where he 
collected and published his poems He was 
praised by his owav and the succeeding generation 
of wnters, and experienced a share of royal favour , 


for he accompanied the queen to Kenilworth, and 
supplied part of the poetic scenic entertainments 
there and at kVoodstocL He translated in prose 
and verse, from Greek, Latin, and Italian Fite 
Covtplaynt of Phylomene, bis first poem, was begun 
in 1563 The Supposes, translated from I SnppoStli 
of Ariosto, IS the first prose comedy m English , 
Jacasia (1566), practically a translation from 
Dolce’s Giacasta (which was based on the Pha- 
ntssce of Euripides), is the second tragedy m English 
blank verse , Tht. Glasse of Governnunt is an origi- 
nal comedy , The Steele Glas is the earliest blank- 
verse satire, and in the Notes of Instruction on 
Making of Verse we have the first considerable 
English essay on tlie subject. It is pathetic that 
already Gascoigne thought some of the standard 
poetic epithets were worn out ‘ If I should under- 
take to vvTyte m prayse of a gentlewoman,’ he 
says, ‘I would neither praise hir chnstal eye nor 
hir cheme Iippe, etc. For these dungs are inta 
et obvta ’ How often hav e they done duty since ' 
To such a zealous expenmenter English literature 
obviously' owes a deep debt, iliough much of his 
work is hopelessly tedious It may be said for him 
that he sometimes attains freedom both m rhyme 
and in blank v erse, and that his lyncs show even 
a certain grace and lightness of touch In the 
iltecic Cius, Gascoigne explains that he finds an old- 
fashioned mirror of steel greatly more trudiful dian 
those of glass (fiist made at ^'enlce m 1300, but 
not in England until 1673) Common glass, beryl 
glass, and crystal he believes to be false 

That age is dead, and v aiiisht long ago, 

Which thought that stecle both trusty was and true, 
zVnd needed not a fojle of contraries. 

But ahewde al things even as they were indeede 
In stcade whereof, our curious yeares can finde 
The chnstal glass, which ghniseth brave and bnght, 
And shewes the thing much better than it is, 

Beguiled vvilh foj les of sundry' subtil sights, 

So that tJiey seeme and covet not to be 

All the more reason that, having had such 1 
trusty steel mirror bequeathed to him, the satirist 
should put It to some use ' Thus he can show his 
contemporancs their faults, as in the two following 
extracts (the second from the Epilogus) — drunken 
soldiers, false judges, usurious merchants being 
also not forgotten 

On the Country Gentleman. 

The Gentleman whicli might m countni. kcepc 
-V plenteous boorde and feed (be fathcrlcise 
With pig and goose, with mutton, btefe, and vealc 
(\ ea, now and then a capon and a cbicke), 

Will breake up hoiue and duel m market townes 

-V loilnng life, and like an Epicure 

But who meanwhile defends the common wellh’ 

W ho rules llie llocke when shepcriL so are fled ^ 

W'ho slayes the stall which shuld uphold the state? 
Torsoth, good Sir, the Lawyer leapeth m — 

Kay, rather Icajics both over 'ledgu and ditch, 

-Vnd rules the rost but few men rule by ngnt. 
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O Knijlti, O Squires, O Gentle blouds ybome, 

Vbu were not borne oncly for your seKes 
“i our couatnc dryrae, some part of al your pames , 
Iherc ^lioulJ \oa lue, and therein should you toylc, , 
To hold up ri^ht and banish cruel urong, 

1 o help tlie pore, lo Lndle backe the nche. 

To punish MCe and \ertue to advaunce, 
lo bCe God sende, and Beltebub suppreaL 
1 ou should not truat lieftenaunG m your rorae, 

\nd let them suay the scepter of your charge, 

\\ hilts you meanwhile know scarcely what is don, 

Nor yet can seld accompt if you were callde. 

On the Court Ladiea. 

Bcholde, n y lordc, \ hat monsters muster here, 
ith Angels face and Iiarmfule helish harts, 

With smyling loodcs, and deep deceitful thoughts. 

With tender skinncs and stony cruel mindes, 

With stealing steppes, yet forward feete to fraude. 
I’Jiold, behold, they neicrstande content, 

With GckI, with kinde, with any helpe of arte, 

1 ut curie their locks with bodkins and with braids. 

But dye their hcare with sundiw suhtdl sleights, 

But ])aint and sheke till fay rest face be foule, 

But bumbast, boBter, fn^le, and perfume 
liie) mane with mu-.ke the halme which nature made. 
And dig for death in delhcatc^t dishes, 
rile yongcr sorte come pyping on apace, 

III will lies made of fine enticing wood, 

Till they haic caught the birds for whom tliey birded 
rile elder sortc go stately stalking on, 

Viul on their backs they Iicare both land and fee, 

Castles and lowres, rceenewes and receits, 

I/irdships and manours, fines, yea, fenncs and al 
\\ hat should these be? bpcak you, my loieh lord 
1 hey be not men, for \ by, they ha\e no beards 
They he no boyes winch wcare such side long gowns, 

1 hey lie no Gods, for al their gallant glosse , 

1 hey be no duels, I trow, tliat seme so saintish. 

What liC they? AVoinen masking in men's weedcs — 
With dutchkin dublets, and with jerkin, jaggde 
With Spanish spang, and ruffes fet out of France, 

W it'i hi„h copt hats and feathers flaunt a flaunt — 
riiey, to be sure, seem even -re to men, indeed 1 

The Arraiamment of a Ixjver 
\l Beautyes barte as I dyd stande, 

W hen 1 aise Suspect accuecil nice, 

'Cieorge, quod the judge, ‘holde up thy hande, 
rhoii ar arraigned of flatten e , 
fell, therefore, howe \ ylt thou be-c tryed, 

Whose judgment here wylt thou abyde’’ 

‘ My Lord,’ quod 1, * this lady here. 

Whom I csteeine above the rest, 
l)olli 1 nowe mv guiltc, if any were, 

W hcrefore hir doome shall jile-asc me best verdict 
lat liir Ue jud,,e and jurour bothe. 

To tryc niee gmltlcsse by myne oathe.’ 

tjuoth Ikaauc ‘ N'o, it fitteth not 
\ prince hir-elfe to judge the cause , 

W yll Is our justice, v ell you wot, 

\jip sillied to discussc oar laiwes , 

If yoa V ill guiltics c sccnie to ,,oe, 

God '■nd your coj.ntrey qmtte you so ’ 


Then Crafte the cryer called a quest, 

Of whom was Falshooiic foremost feere, 

A pack of pickethankes w ere the rest. 

Which came false w itnesse for to beare , 

The jury suchc, the Judge unjust, 

Sentence w as said ‘ I should be trust ’ tnis.ved 

Jelous tbejayler bound mce fast. 

To hear the verdict of the by 11 , 

‘ George,’ quod the judge, ‘ nowe thou are cast, 
rhou must goe hence to Ilcavie Ilill, 

And there be hanged all by tlie head , 

God rest thy soule w hen thou art dead ' ’ 

Dow ne fell I then upon my knee, 

All flatte before Dame Beauties face. 

And cried ‘ Good Ladye, pardon mee I 
W’hich here appeale unto your grace , 

You knowe if I have beene untrue. 

It was 111 loo much praysmg you 

‘ jVnd though this judge doe make suche haste. 

To shed with shame my guililcsse blood. 

Yet let your pittic first be plac’t 

lo save the man that meant you goo I , 

So shall you shewe yourself a Queene, 

And I raaye bee your sen aunt scene ’ 

Quod Beauty ‘ Well , bicause I guesse 
What thou dost mcane hencefoerth to flee , 
Although thy faultes desen c no lesse 
Than Justice here hath judged thee , 

W’ylt thou be bounde to stynt all strife, 

And be true prisoner all tby lyfe?’ 

‘ Yea, Madame,’ quod I, ‘ that 1 shall , 

Loe fay th and trueth my suerties 1 ’ 

‘ W'by, then,’ quod she, ‘come when I call, 

I aske no better warranlisC.’ 

Thus am 1 Beauties bounden thrill. 

At hir coraniaund when shee doth calk 

There arc an edition of Caicoiffnc bi \V C Hoalitt (1863-69) 
rcpnnti b) Arber of the ImtructioH^ the I kylomcuf and the 
SUiU Glas{\%^) and a Life by ScheHing (IJoston 1^3) 

Thoiua.s Tiihscr (1524-80) was, m Fuller’s 
words, ‘successively a musician, schoolmaster, 
sen mg- man, husbandman, grrzicr, poet, more 
skilful m all than thnvmg m any vocation.’ 
Sprung of a good stock near W’ltham, in Esses, 
he was trained especially m smging and music, 
became a chorister at St Paul’s and elsewhere, 
studied at Eton and Cambridge, and lived at 
court for ten years as retainer and musician to 
Lord Paget He then tried farming both in 
Suffolk and in Norfolk, but without success , about 
1559 was a singer m Nonvich Cathedral, farmed 
taxes m Essex , became a servant at Tnnily Hall, 
Cambridge , but died in London, a prisoner for 
debt, m 1580 His highly didactic poem, a Jlun- 
dreth Good PoinUs of Htisbandm, first published 
'jS/j ’s a senes of practical directions for 
farming, expressed in always rude but not always 
dull and sometimes quite pointed dactylic verse, 
and manv pro erbs arc traced back to him There 
was also a Hundreth Poynles of Good Hitsst-rUj 
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and the two were finallj expanded (1573) into Five 
Hundrith PoaiUs of Good Husbandry ^united to as 
j/utuy of Good Huswifery, of which there hate 
been a score of reprints and editions, including 
one m Scott’s edition of the Somers Tracts, and 
one for die English Dialect Soaetj by Pajme and 
Herrtagc m 1878 He has been called the British 
Varro , Scott praises his minute and comprehen- 
sive observation, his quaint and pointed style. 

The following t erses, not consecutit e, w ill show 
his shrewdness and common-sense, as well as his 
uncouth notion of ‘ poetrj ’ 

Of mastiucs and mungrels, that man> we see, 
a number of thousands, too many there be 
\\ atcb therefore m Lent, to th) sheepe go and loofe, 
for dogs will have vutels b) hcoke and by crooke. 

Good Ploughman look w eeklj of custom and right 
for rostmeat on Sundaies and Thursda) at night 
This dooing and keeping, such custom and gui>e, 
they call thee good huswife, they loue thee likewise. 

As cat a good mouser is needful m house 

becauae of hir commons she killeth the mouse 
So rauemng currs, as a mean) do keep, 

makes maister w ant meat and his dog to kdl sheepe. 

In medow or paature (to grow the more fine) 
let campers be camping in any of thine 
\\ hich if je do suffer, when low is the spring, 
yon game to your self a commodioua thing 

rhe camping recommended for improi mg pasture 
is football playing , and ‘catnptng fields’ are still 
known where the word camping or kemping is 
no longer used for the gama Tusser sometimes 
vanes his usual verse with a rhythm of shorter 
lines, which partly anticipates Shenstone and 
Cow per, as in these lines in praise of having 
fields enclosed or fenced 

ffhe countne inclosed I praise, 
the lother dehghteth not me. 

For nothing the wealth it doth raise 
to such as mfenour he. 

Mow Ixilh of these partly 1 know , 
here somew hat I mind for lo show 

There swmeherd that keepeth the hog 
there neatherd w ilh cur and his home, 

There shepheard w ith whistle and dog 
be fense to the medow and come , 

There horse being Ued to a balk 
IS ready with tbeefe for to walke 

Over and above these disadvantages, he contends 
that poor fields enclosed will give better returns 
than rich soil unenclosed 

More plenty of mutton and bcefe, 
come, butter, and cheese of the best, 

More wealth any where (to be bretfe), 

more people, more handsome and prest, neat 
Where find ye (go search any cost) 
than there where enclosure is most? 

The following is part of Tusseds meteorology 


In w mfer — 

Morth winds send hade. South winds bring mine, 
East wmds we hewailc, A\est wands blow amame , 
North east is too cold, South east not too wamie. 
North we=t is too bold. South west doth no harme 

In spring — 

The North is noier to grass of all suites. 

The East a destroy er to hearbs and al fmites. 

In summer — 

The South with his showers refresheth tlie come, 

The West lo al flow ers may not be forborne. 

In autumn — 

Tlie West as a father all goodness doth bnng. 

The East, a forbearer, no maner of thing , 

The South, as vnkind, draweth sicknes too neere. 
The North as a fnend maketh all again cleere 

Though winds do rage, as winds were wood, mad 
And cause spring tides to raise great flood , 

And lofty ships leaue anker in mud, 

Btrtamng many of life and of bloud , 

\ et, Ime it is, as cow chewes cud. 

And trees, at spnng, doth yeeld forth hud, 

Except w md stands as neuer it stood. 

It IS an ill wind turncs none to good 

In his Farmerd Year {xZfy)) Mr Rider Haggard 
follows, but in prose, the example of Tusser, who 
more than three hundred years earlier tilled the 
land m the same county of Norfolk , he re- 
peatedly quotes Tusser — less in appreaation of 
his poetry than in approval of his sentiments and 
opinions Tusser knew perfectly what to do with 
dogs that take to Iamb killing, and how to employ 
branches of trees to eke out hay and straw as 
fodder ‘ Good Iamb is worth gold ’ then as now , 
but, alas ' by reason of the bad times for farmers, 
Mr Haggard seems to be less confident than his 
predecessor that 

Good Gimie and well stored, good housing and dne, 

Good come and good daine, good market and me , mgh 
Good shepherd, good tilman, good Jack and good Gill, 
Make husband and huswife their coffers to fil , 

though even these aids are necessary to ward off 
total rum 

Queen Elizubetli deserves a niche m the 
literary history' of the penod named from her reign. 
Bom m 1533, she was queen from 1558 to 1603 
She was one of the learned ladies of her time, like 
Lady J-ine Grey, Mildred Cooke (afterwards the 
Countess of Burghley), and Sir Thomas More’s 
daughter Margaret , had many accomplishments , 
and was well and w idely read — a better classic, it 
would appear, than Lady Jane, and more proficient 
m modem tongues She translated Boetliius as 
well as Sallust When she was Ascham’s pupil 
she could already speak Latin easily', Greek mode- 
rately well, and French and Italian as perfectly as 
English- And her mastery of her mother-tongue is 
borne w itness to by every recorded sayang or letter 
of hers , her style reflects her pow erful, subtle 
mind — terrible and insmuatmg by turns, cold and 
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state! or pla^ ful and ^'eni d, unmistakably direct 
and trcncltant or impenetrably oracular, as she 
willed iL to be, but alw-ays memorable Her poems, 
thou^ih, like her beauty, pruned in her own nme as 
unsurpassable, arc less triumphant, but show at 
least, as Bishop Crei^jliton puts it, that ‘she was 
infected with tlic poetical fury of the times’ \\Tien 
in Mary’s reign she was practically impnsoned in 
the gatehouse of Woodstock, she w rote w ith char- 
coal on a shutter tins not unpoetical and quite 
characteristic e\pression of her ill humour 

Oh Fortune how th\ restless wa\erm 2 state 
Hath wrought with care my troubled wit, 

MilneSs the pre.ent pri-on whither fate 
Could bear me and the joys I quit 
Thou caus'dst the guilty to be loosed 
I rom bonds wherein an innocent enclosed, 

Causing the guiltless to be strait resen ed 
And freeing those that death had well deserved 
But by her en\y can be nothing wrought 
So God send to my foes all lhe\ haie wrought 

Quotli Llizabeth, Prisoner 

Bishop Creighton accepts as probably genuine 
the famous impromptu made when her sister the 
queen caused her to be plied with questions about 
her belief in transubsutntntion 

Christ was the W ord that spake it. 

He took the bread and brake it. 

And what his words did make it 
That 1 heheie and take lU 

Her best known poem or exercise m \erse is the 
so called sonnet, selected by Puttenham in Eliza 
beth’s lifetime as i specimen of the ‘gorgious,’ 
and by him described as ‘ a ditty of her Maiesties 
ownc miking, passing swcctc and harmonicall ’ 
Puttenham expressly says it refers to Elizabeth’s 
alarm at the intrigues ol her prisoner Mary Queen 
of Scots (‘the daughter of Debate’), Bishop 
Creighton thiiil-s u must haxe been written soon 
after Norfolk’s execution Here we follow Putten 
ham’s version 

Hi. doubt of future foes exiles my prc.cnt joy, 

Vnd w It me wames to sliun such snares as threaten nunc 
anno 

for falsliaod now doth llo v, and subject faith doth ebb, 
Which would not be, if reason rul’d or wisdome wev d 

the Wehbc 

But clowdes of ton. iintnexi do cloake aspiring ramdcs, 

W Inch lurnc to nigne of late repent, by course of changed 

windes. 

The topjie of hope siippo ed, the roote of ywth wall be, 
\nd fmtelesse all their gralTed guiles, as shortly ye sEill 
see. 

n-end^ield eyes with pndc, ihieh ^reat ambition blinds, 
Shalbe un eeld by wortliy wighu-, i.hose forex,ight fals- 
heo-i fm f , 

Hie daughter of debate, iliat eke discord doth sowe, 

Shal reap no game where funner rule liath taught stil 
peaee to nCOWC 

No ''orreine bamvisht wi„ht shall ancre in lh.s port. 

Our reMtne it broolcs no strangers force, let them els 
where res rt 


Our rustv sworde with rest shall lust his edge emplov 
To polle their toppes that sceke such cliange and gape 
for joy 

In some versions m the first bnc is ,frrir.f subject JaiiJt is 
supje *s cf t t*e repent \i Ibc ram of a too late repentance. 

At page 328 Will be found Sir James McUille’s 
‘interview ’ with the queen, and his notes of her 
conversation The following, written m August 
1588 after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, is 
from die Camden Society’s volume (1849) of her 
letters to James VI 

Now may appeare, my deare brother, how mahee 
comomed with might, stnvest [s/c] to make a shameful 
end to a vilanous beginning, for, by Gods singular fauor, 
having ther flete wel beaten m our narow seas, and 
pressing with all violence to atcheue some watenng 
pbcc, to continue ther pretended invation, the wmds 
have earned them to your costes, wher I dout not the 
shal receaue smal succor and Its welcome, vnles thos 
lords [the Catholic carls] that so traitors like w old bche 
ther own pnnee, and promis another king rehefe in your 
name, be suffred to live at hbertye, to dishonor you, peril 
you, and aduance some other (wiche God forbid you suffer 
them live lo do) Therfor, I send you this gentilman 
[Sir Robert Sidney, afterwards Lari of Leicester], a rare 
younge man and a wiac, to declare unto yov my ful 
opinion m this greate cause, as one that neuer wyl abuse 
you lo serve my owne tume , nor wyl you do aught that 
mvsclfe wold not perfourme, if I wer in your place You 
may assure yourselfe that, for my part, 1 dout no vvbit but 
that all this tirannical, prowd, and brainsick attempt vvil 
lx: the beginning, thogh not the end, of the mine of that 
king that most unkmgly, euen in mids of treating peace, 
begins this wrongful war He hath procured my greatest 
glory that ment my sorest vmck, and Irnth so dimmed 
the light of his sviuhine, that who halhe a wyl to obtaine 
sliame let them kipc his forses company e. But for al 
this, for yourselfe sake, let not the frends of Spam be 
sulfred to yeld them forse , for thogh 1 fearc not m 
the end the scquJe, yet if by leaving them unhelpcd 
you may increase the English harts unto you, you shal 
not do the worst dede for your behalfe, for if aught 
should he done, your excuse wyl play the botteux, if you 
make not sure workc with the likely men to do hit, 
Looke vvel unto hit, I Lcsiche you. 

The necessity of this mattir makes my sknblmg the 
more spidyc, hoping that you wyl raesure my good alTcc 
tion with the right lialance of my actions, wiche to you 
shalbe euer such as I haue professed, not douling of the 
reciproque of y our behilfc, according as my last mcssengicr 
unto vou hathc at large signefied, for the wiche I rendar 
you a mihon of grateful thankes togilher, for the last 
general prohibition to your subiects not to fostar nor 
ayde our general foe, of wiche I dout not the ohseruation, 
if the nngcle-aders be safe m your hands, as I nowetli 
God, who euer haue you m his blessed kipmg, with 
many happy yeres of raigne Your most assureil ibiiing 
sistar and cousin, LlIZ VBEIH R 

To vercy ;ood Lrother th-: Ling of Scolli. 

She wrote French with almost equal freedom 
and V igour But in spite of her mental gifts and 
acquirements, it must be added dial Eliz.ibetli 
docs not seem to have really cared for literature 
or interested herself m learned men She p ud 
no special heed to Sliakcspe*are’s plays when they 
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I ere performed before her, ind took no interest 
m Spenser or his nork. If the Eluabtihan ^\nters 
made her name famous, conferred glory on her 
reign, and celebrated herself in e\tnnagant terms. 

It \ras not because Elizabethan literature owed 
an> thing to her In temper she was ratlier pre- 
Elizabethan, or at most Earl> Elizabethan, than 
truly Elizabethan. Her last litcrar} cnticism was 
uttered shortly before her death, but throws a light 
backward on her whole life — one remembers w hat 
poctrv and Shakespeare were to Tenn>son on his 
dcatli-bcd. WTien Elizabeth was in her last illness, 
Sir John Hanngton, her godson, was gratified to 
note that she ‘ inquired of some matters w hich I 
I hat e written,’ he says, and tned to ‘ feed her 
humour’ by reading to her some of his verses , 
‘whereat she snuled once and was pleased to 
say [to the discomfited poet], “When thou dost 
feel creeping time at thy gate, these foolenes wall 
please thee less ’’ ’ 

Joliu Foxe, the martyTologist, was bom at 
Boston in 1516 He studied at Oxford, where he 
applied himself with ardour to the study of divinity, 
and was ultimately drawn to the doctrines of the 
Reformers , the consequence being that his posi- 
tion in Magdalen became unbearable, and he 
resigned his fellowship m 1545 He was not e.\- 
pcllcd, as used to be said He was tutor in the 
Lucy house at Charlecote, and then in the family 
of the Duchess of Richmond at Rcigate, in Surrey, 
where he continued till the persecutions of Mary’s 
reign made him flee for safety to the ConlinenL 
Passing through Antwerp, Frankfort, and Stras- 
burg to Basel, he there supported himself by cor- 
recting the press for the pnnter Oporinus At the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth he returqed to Eng- 
land, and was kindly recened and proiided for 
by the Duke of Norfolk, who had been his pupil 
at Reigatc. Through other powerful fnends, he 
might now have obtained considerable prefer- 
ment , but, entertaining conscientious scruples as 
to surplices and some of the ceremonies of the 
Church, he declined the offers made to him, except 
that of a prebend at Salisbury, winch he accepted 
with reluctance He pled m vam for mercy for 
the persecuted Anabaptists He died in 1 587 
Foxe published numerous controversial treatises 
and sermons, besides an apocalyqDtic Latin raystery- 
play, called Christus Trtttnipltans (Basel, 1556) 
But the work that has immortalised his name 
IS his Htslory of ilie Acts and Monu/nents of 
the ChnsUan Martyrs and Matters Ecclesiastical 
passed in the Church of Christ from the Primitive 
Besrinning to these oiir Days, as uell in other 
Countries as namely m England and Scotland, 
popularly known as Eoxds Booh of Martyrs, the 
first part of which was published m Latin at 
Strasburg in 1554. The first English edition 
(folio) appeared m 15G3. Sanctioned by the 
bishops, It was ordered by the Anglican Convo- 
cation of 1571 to be placed in the hail of every 
episcopal palace m England, and it went through 


four editions in Foie’s lifetime, and manv more 
since his deadi The book is not a biographical 
record of those whom Foxe regarded as God’s 
martyred saints , it is an enthusiastic apology 
of the Reformation, a fierce impeachment of the 
errors of the Roman Church, a compendium 
of controversial theology Next to the Bible it 
moulded the temper of English Protestants Foxe’s 
statements cannot be accepted as trustworthy evi- 
dence, if unsupported from other sources His 
story IS doubtless substantially true, although his 
credulity and obvious prejudice hardly suggest 
critical capacity in the selection of his authonties. 
But in those days most strong natures were 
prejudiced, and bitterly prejudiced, one wav or 
other People who can admire Mr Froude’s 
bnlliant gifts as a histonan, and make allowance 
for his keen prejudices, should not be too severe 
on Foxe’s partisanship And Foxe was no doubt 
as thoroughly sincere in his abhorrence of popery 
and papists as in his joy in the prnaleges of the 
newer light. He possessed the gift of graphic 
narrative, knew thoroughly how to use interesting 
episodes, and relieved the pathos and the horrors 
of his story by homely touches and even arousing 
episodes And his work will survive as a noble 
monument of English 

Prom the ‘Book of Martyrs’ 

[Under iBe )eaj 1555 Foxe lelb al lengiJi ' a holable History of 
WBluin Hunter a Young \Xan, an apprentice of 19 years, pursued 
to Death by Justice Brottn, for the Gospels bate, Morthj of all 
Young lien and Parents to be read. William Hunter, apprentice 
to a sBU weaver m London was diyiharged from his masters em 
ployment for refusing to attend ma-s. Having relumed to the 
house of his father at Brentaood he attracted the attention of the 
spiritual authonties b> reading the Senpturcs on tlie desL m Brent 
wood chapeL Fhc surancr Faih-r Atwell, challenged him, and 
reported the matter to the V'lcar he questioned him cIoscI> on 
transubstanttatloD, and reported to the magistrate llaslcr Brown, 
who caused the constable to arrest Hunter and brought the 
heretic before Bonner, the Bishop of London Hunter was re 
pcatcdly examined by the Bishop, put in the slocbs Lept in irons 
in prison for nine months and having been five limes examined, 
■was at length condemned in the constslory at St Pauls when Foxe 
was present. Hunter was sent for a nine to biewgatc, and then to 
Brentwood to prepare for death. The cnnveTsallons wuh all his 
vanons visitors, mcluding Master Higbcd a gentleman of Essex, 
who was one of the next vicuins are detailed with suspiaons pre- 
cision by boxe, who gives the last part of the story thus ] 

In the meanetime, Williams father and raothLT came 
to him, and desired heartily of God tliat he might 
continue to the end in that good vvaie which hee had 
begun, and his mother sayde to him that she was glad 
that ever she was so happie to bcarc such a childe, which 
could find in bis heart to lose his life for Chnsts names 
s,ake. Then William sayde to his mother ‘For my 
little paine which I shall suffer, which is but a short 
hraide, Christ hath promised me, mother,’ sayd he, ‘a 
crownc of joy may you not bee glad of that, mother •* ’ 
With tliat, his mother kneeled dovvne on her knees, 
saying ‘I pray God strengthen thee, my sonne, to the 
end yea, I thmkc thee as well bestowed as any childe 
that ever I bare.’ 

At the which words, Maisler Iligbed tooke her m his 
anus, saymg ‘I rejoice’ (and so said the others) ‘to 
see you m this mind, and you have a good cause to 
rejoice.’ And his lather and mother both satde that 
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ihtj ueri. nevtr of oilier mindc, but praied for him, 
tlj,' an he had begun to confcine Christ before men, 
he hhewine might so continue to the end Williams 
father said ‘I aias afraid of nothing, but that mj 
>on shjuld hate bin Idled in the prison for hunger 
an 1 cold, the bishop was so hard to him’ Hut 
William confesseal after a month that his father was 
charged «ith his boorde [board], that be lached nothing, 
but liad meate and cloalhmg enough, >ea, even out of 
the court, both mon), meate, clotlite, uoodc, and coales, 
and all things necessary 

Ihus the) continued m their inne, bemg the Swan tn 
lirentnood, in a parlor, whither resorted many people 
of the country to sec those good men which were 
there , and many of W illunis acquaintance came to 
him, and reasoned witli him, and he with them, exliort 
lug them to come away from the abhomination of popish 
superstition and idolatry 

ITius passing away Saturday, Sunday, and JIunday, 
on Munday, at night, it hapncd that William had a 
dreame about two of the clock in tlie morning, which 
was this how that he was at the place where the stake 
was pight where he should l>e burned, which (as hce 
lhou,„ht in his dreame) was at the towns end where the 
butts stood, which was so indeed , and also bee dre-amed 
llwt he met with his father as he went to the stake, and 
also that there was a pnest at the stake, which went 
about to Jiavc him recant To whom he said (as he 
thouglit in his dreame), how that he bade him Away, 
false prophet, and hotv that he exhorted the people to 
beware of liim and sucli as he was , which things came 
to passe indeed It hapned that William made a noise 
to hiniselfe m his dreame, which caused M Iligbcd 
ami the others to wake him out of his skepe, to know 
what he lacked When he awakeal, he told them lus 
dreame m order as is said 

Now when It was day, the shcriffe, M Brocket, called 
on to Set forward to the burning of William Hunter 
Ihcn came the shenlfes son to William Hunter, and 
embraceal him m his right arme, saying ‘William, be 
not afraid of these men which are here present with 
bowes, bills, and weapons, re-ady prepareal to bnng you 
to tile place where you shall be burned.’ To whom 
William answered ‘I thank God I am not afraid, for 
I liaic cast mv counipt what it will cost me, already ’ 
riien the shenfies son could speake no more to him for 
Hcepiiig Then William Hunter plucked up his gown, 
and stepped oxer the parlour grounsell, and went forward 
clieerefully, the shenfies servant taking him by one arm, 
and his brother by another, and thus going in the way, 
he met with his father, according to hia dreame, and he 
sjiakc to his son. Weeping, and saying ‘God be with 
lliee, son William,’ and William said ‘Cod be with 
yjj, father, and be of good comfort, for 1 hope xie 
shall meet agmne, when Wt shall be mery ’ His father 
said * 1 hope so, W ilham,’ and so departe-d So W'ilham 
went to the place where the slake stooil, even according 
to his dreame, whereas all things were xene uiireadie 
1 hen W iHiam tooke a wet broom fagot, and kneeled down 
thereon, and read the 5'^t I’salrae, till he came to ihcsc 
word. ‘ riic sacniiee of God is a contnte spirit , a con 
In c an I a broken in art, O God, thou wilt not despese.’ 

Then s.aul 'la.ter Tirtll of the Beacher, called 
Willum lirel ‘Thou heat,’ mid he, ‘thou rcadest 
tale for the worda are, “an humble spiral But 
Wi'l a.ns3id ‘ The translation myth “a contnte heart 


‘\ea,’ quoth M lyrell, ‘the translation is false, ye 
translate books as xe list your selves, like berelickes ’ 
‘W'tll,’ quoth W’lUiara, ‘there is no great difference m 
those words.’ Then said the sheriffe ‘Here is a letter 
from the queen if thou wilt recant, thou shall lue, 
if not, thou shall be burned.’ ‘No,’ quoth William, ‘ I 
will not recant, God willing’ fhen W'llliam rose, and 
went to the stake, and stood upright to it Then came 
one Richard fonde a bailiff, and made fast the chain 
about William Then said Master Browaa ‘Here is 
not woode enough to bum a legge of him’ Then said 
W’llliam ‘ Good people, pray for me , and make speetl, 
and dispatch quickly , and pray for mee while yee see 
me alive, good people, and I will pray for you likewise’ 
‘ IIow ’’ quoth Master Broun, ‘pray for thee? I will 
pray no more for thee than I will pray for a dogge.’ To 
whom W'ilham answered ‘Master Brown, now you 
haxe that which you sought for, and I pray' God it be 
not laide to your charge in the last daie how bed, I 
forgive you.’ Then said Master Brown ‘I aske no 
forgixenesse of thee ’ ‘ W'ell,’ said William, ‘ if God for 

give you not, I shall require my bloud at your hands.' 
Then said William ‘Sonne of God, shine upon mcl' 
and immediately the sunne m the element shone out of a 
dark cloude so full in his face that hee was constrained to 
looke another way , wherat the people mused, because 
It was so darke a bttle time afore Tlien W ilham took 
up a fagot of broom, and embraced it m his armes 
Then this pnest which W'ilham dreamed of came to 
his brother Robert with a popish booke to carne to 
W'llliam, that hee might recant , w hich booke his brother 
would not meddle withall fhen W'ilham, seeing the 
prie-st, and perceiving how hce would have showed him 
the booke, saide ‘ Away, thou false prophet ' Beware 
of them, good people, and come away from their abho 
minations, lest that you be partakers of their plague-s.’ 
fhen quoth the pnest ‘ Look how thou burnest here , 
so shall thou bume m hclL’ William answered ‘ Thou 
JiesI, thou false prophet 1 Away, thou false prophet' 
away 

fhen there was a gentleman which said ‘I pray 
God have mercie upon his souL’ The people said 
‘Amen, Amen ' Immediately fire was made Then 
Willmm cast his psalter right into Ins brother’s hand, 
who said ‘ William, tlimkc on the holy passion of Christ, 
and be not afraidc of death ’ And W'lllum answered 
‘ I am not afraid.’ Ihen lift he up Ins hands to heaven, 
and said ‘Lord, Lord, Lord, receive my spint'* And 
casting downe his head againe into the smothering 
smoke, he yeclded up his life for the truth, sealing it 
witli his bloud to the praise of God 

Better known is Foxe’s account of ‘The Be 
Imtour of Dr Ridley and Master Latimer’ 

Upon the north side of the towne, in the ditch over 
against Baily [Balhol] collcdgc, the place of execution 
wais appoimeil , and for fearc of any tumult that might 
arise, to let the bummg of them, the lord W'llliams was 
commandeal by the queenes letters, and the houaholclers 
of the city, to be there assistant, sufficienthc appointed 
/Vnd XV ben every thing was m a readme-s., the prisoners 
were brought forth by the major and the bayhffes 
Master Ridley had a faire blackc govine furred, and faced 
wath foincs, such as he was wont to wcarc hceing bishop, 
and a tippet of velvet furred likewise aliout his neck, 
a velvet night cap upon hts head, and a comer cap upon 
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the same, going m a paire of slippers to the stake, 
and going belli cen the maior and an alderman, etc. 
After htm came master Latimer in a poor Bnstow 
freeze frock all wome, iiith his buttoned cap, and a 
kcrchiefe on his head all readie to the lire, a newc 
long shrowde hanging over his hose downe to the feel , 
iihich at the first sight stirred mens hearts to rue upon 
them, beholdmg on the one side the honour they some 
time had, and on the other, the calamitie whereunto they 
were fallen. 

Master doctoiir Ridley, as he passed toward Bocardo, 
looked up where master Cranmer did lie, hoping belike 
to have seene him ah the glass window e, and to liave 
spoken unto him But tlien master Cranmer was busie 
with Fner Soto and his fellowe=, disputmg together, so 
that he could not see him through that occasion Then 
master Ridlej, looking backe, espied master Latimer 
comming after, unto whom he said, ‘Oh, be ye there?’ 
‘Yea,’ said master Latimer, ‘have after as fast as I 
can follow ’ So he following a preltie way off, at length 
they came both to the stake, the one after the other, 
where first Dr Ridley entring the place, marvellous 
earnestly holding up both liis hands, looked towards 
heaven. flicn shortlie after espying master Latimer, 
with a wondrous cheereful looke he ran to him, imbriced 
and kissed him , and, as they that stood neere reported, 
comforted him saying, ‘ Be of good heart, brother, for 
God will either assvvage the fune of the flame, or else 
strengthen us to abide it ’ With that went he to 
the stake, kneeled downe by it, kissed it, and most 
effectuouslie praied, and behind him master Latimer 
kneeled, as eamestlie calling upon God as he. After 
they arose, the one talked with the other a little while, 
till they which were appointed to see the execution, 
remooved themselves out of the sun What they said 
I can learn of no man 

rhen Dr Smith, of whose recantation in king Edwards 
time ye heard before, beganne his sermon to them upon 
this text of St Paul in the 13 chap of the first epistle to 
the Connthians St corpus ineuvi iradam igui, chantatem 
aulem non habeam, iti/iil Hide ulilttatis capio, that is, ‘ If 
I yecldc my body to the fire to be burnt, and have not 
chanty, I shall game nothing tlicreby ’ Wherein he 
alledgcd that the goodnesse of the cause, and not the 
order of death, maketh the holmes of the person , which 
he confirmed by the examples of Judas, and of a woman 
in Oxford that of late hanged her selfc, for that they, 
and such like as he recited, might then be adjudged 
righteous, which desperatehe sundered their lives from 
tlieir bodies, as bee fearetl that those men that stood 
before him would doe. But he cried stil to the people 
to beware of them, for they were heretikes, and died out 
of the church And on the other side, he declared their 
diversities in opinions, as Luthenans, CEcolampadians, 
/umghans, of which sect they were, he said, and that 
was the worst but the old church of Christ and the 
cathohke faith bclceved far otherwase. At which place 
they hfted uppe both their hands and eies to heaven, 
as It were calhng God to vvitncs of the truth the which 
countenance they made in many other places of his 
sermon, whereas they thought he sjiake amissc Ilee 
ended watli a vene short exhortation to them to recant, 
anil come home again to the church, and save their lives 
and soules, which else were condemned His sermon 
was scant in all a quarter of an houre. 

Doctor Ridley said to master Latimer, ‘ Will you begin 


to answer the sermon, or shall I’’ Master Latimer 
said ‘Begin you first, I pray you.’ ‘I will,’ said 
master Ridley 

Then the wicked sermon being ended. Dr Ridley and 
master Latimer kneeled dovvaic uppon their knees to- 
wards my lord Williams of Tame, the vice chancellour 
of Oxford, and divers other commissioners appointed for 
that purpose, which sate upon a forme thereby Unto 
wliom master Ridley said ‘I beseech you, my lord, 
even for Christs sake, that I may speake but two or 
three vvordts ’ And whilest my lord bent his head to 
the maior and vice chancellor, to know (as it appeared) 
whether he might give him leave to speake, the baihffes 
and Dr Marshall, vice chancellor, ran hastily unto him, 
and with their hands stopped his mouth, and said 
‘ Master Ridley, if you will revoke your erroneous 
opinions, and recant the same, you shall not oncly have 
liberty so to doe, but also the benefite of a subject , that 
IS, have your life ’ ‘ Not otherwise ? ’ said maisler Ridley 
‘No,’ quoth Dr Marshall ‘Therefore if you will not so 
doe, then there is no remedy but you must suffer for 
your deserts’ ‘Well,’ quoth master Ridley, ‘so long 
as the breath is m my bodie, I will never deny my 
Lord Chnat, and his knovvne truth Gods will be done 
m me ' ’ And with that he rose up and said with a loud 
voice ‘ Well then, I commit our cause to almightie 
God, which sliall mdiffcrently judge all' To whose 
saymg, maister Latimer added his old posie, ‘ Well I 
there is nothing hid but it shall be opened,’ And he 
said, he could answer braith well enough, if Iiee might 
he suffered 

Incontinently they were commanded to make them 
readio, which they with all meeknessc obeyed Master 
Ridley tooke his gowne and his tippet, and gave it to 
his brother in lavve master Shepside, who all his time 
of imprisonment, although he might not be suffered to 
come to him, lay there at his ovvne charges to provide 
him necessaries, whicli from lime to time he sent him 
by the sergeant that kept him Some other of his apparel 
lliat was little worth, hee gave away , other the bailiffes 
took He gave away besides divert other small things 
to gentlemen standing by, and divers of them pitifullie 
weeping, as to sir Henry Lea he gave a new groat , and 
to divers of my lord Williams gentlemen some napkins, 
some nutmegges, and races [roots] of ginger , Ins diall, 
and such other things as he had about him, to every one 
that stood next him Some plucketl the pomtes of his 
hose Happie was he that miglit get any ragge of him 
Master Latimer gave nothing but very quickly sulfcred 
Ins keeper to pull off his hose, and his other aray, vvhicli 
to look unto was very simple and being slnpped into 
his shrovvd, hee seemed as comly a person to them 
that were there present as one should lightly see, and 
whereas in Ins clothes hee appeared a withered and 
crooked sUhe olde man, he now stood bolt upright, as 
comely a father as one might lightly behold 

rhen master Ridley, standingas yet in his trusse, saiil 
to his brother ‘ It were best for me to go in my trus c 
still’ ‘No,’ quoth his brotlicr, ‘it will put you to more 
pame and the trusse will do a poore man good ' 
Wheri-uiito master Ridley said ‘Be it, m the name of 
Cod , ’ and so unlaeed himselfe Then beeing in he. 
shirt, he stood ujKin the foresaid stone, and held up his 
liande and said ‘O heavenly Father, I gve unto thee 
most heartie thanks, for tlat thou hast called mec to lie 
a professour of thee, even unto death I bese-ecli thee. 
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Lord God, ’ako mcrcro upon this rtalme of England, 
and dclntr the _an.e from all her encmits ' 

Then 'he smith tool a chainc of iron, and brought 
the same about both Dr RidlcjCsand tnaister Latimers 
middle,, and a, he uas knocking in a staple. Dr 
Ridlee looke the chaine in his hand, and shaked the 
same, for it did girde m his bell), and looking aside 
to the smith, said ‘ Good fellow, knocke it in hard, 
for the flcsh mil have Ins course.’ Then Ins brother 
did biinge him gunnepouder in a bag, and would haie 
t eai the same about Ins neckc. Master Ridley asked 
wlntitwai Ills brother said, ' Gunnepowder ’ ‘Tlien,’ 
sa\d he, ‘ I take it to be sent of Cod , therefore I will 
receive it as sent of him \nd have jou anv,’ sajd 
he, ‘for m) brother'^' meaning master Latimer ‘Vea, 
sir, that I liave,’ quoth his brother ‘ Then give it 
unto him,’ s,a)d hee, Mictime, least _ve come loo laic.’ 
So Ins brother went, and caned of the 'ame gunne 
powder unto maister Imtimcr 

111 the mcanelime Dr Ridley spake unto my lore! 
William,, and saide ‘ M) lord, I must lie a siiler unto 
jour lordshippc in the hehalfe of divers [more men, and 
spemallie in the cause of mj poor sister I have made a 
supplication to the queenes majestie in their behalves I 
be eech jour lordship for Clinsts sake, to be a mean to 
her grace for them "Mj brother here hath the supph 
cation, and will resort to jour lordship|>e to certific jou 
herof There is nothing in all the world that troubleth 
rav conscience, I praise God, this only excepted Whiles 
I was in the see of Loiulon divers pooro men tooke leases 
of me, and agreed with me for the s.ima Now I licarc 
say the bishop that now occupietli the same roomc will 
not allovv mj grants unto them made, hut conlrane unto 
all lawe and conscience hath taken from them their 
livings, and will not suffer them to injoy the same I 
lioetch >011, mj lord, be a mcane for them , joii shall 
do a good deed, and God will reward vou ’ 

riten llicj brought a faggotte, kindled with fire, and 
laul the same downc at Dr Ridlejs feete. To whome 
master Latimer spake m this manner ‘Bee of good 
comfort, master Ridlcv, and plaj the man Wee shall 
this daj light such a capdle, bj God s grace, in Eng 
land as I trust shall never bee putte out ’ 

\n<l so the fire being given unto them, when Dr 
Ridlev saw the fire flaming up towards him, lie cried 
witli a wonderful lowd voice ‘ In manus tuas, Domme, 
coniiucndo spiiatum meuin Domme recipe spiritum 
nieem ’ Vnd after, repeated this latter part often m 
I njiah, ‘Lord, laard, receive mj spint ,’ master Imtimcr 
crjing as vehementbe on the other side, ‘O Eathcr of 
he-a eai, receive raj soule ’’ vvho received the flame as it 
Were imhracmg of it \fter that he liad siroal cd his 
face with Ills liandi, and as it were liathe-d them a little 
in the lire, he sooiic dierl (as it appeared) with vene little 
panic or none Vnd thus much concerning the end of 
this oh'e and blessexl servant of Go-l, niaster I^timcr, 
for whoie laborous travaile,, fruitfull life, and constant 
death the vhole realme hath cause to give great tlianks 
to almn,htie God 

I’ul niav'er Ridlcv, bj rca-iOa of the evil] inakmg of the 
fire unto him, beeauv.. the wooden faggots were laide about 
the „oe,e r.,urs..k -nd over high built, the fire Lamed first 
iKnath, b- mg kept downc b> the vvrmrl , which when 
he Rll bee desircl them for Chrisle, sake to let the fire 
come unto h 1 1 Whieh wl -n his bro'htr in la v heard, 
blit not vvell ender too<l, mleauling to nd him out of Ins 


pame (for the which cause hee gave attendance), as one in 
I such sorrow not w ell adv ised vv hat hee did, heaped laggots 
upon him, so that he cleane covere*d him, which made the 
lire more vehement beneath, lliat it burned cleane all his 
neather parts, liefore it once touched the upper , and tliat 
made him Rape up and dovvai under the faggots, auJ 
often desire them to let the fire come unto him, saying, 

* I cannot burne ' Winch indeed appeared well , for, after 
his legges were consumed by reason of his sliaigling 
through the pame (w hereof hee had no release, but onclic 
his contentation m God), he sliowexl that side toward us 
cleane, shirt and all unlouclied witli flame Yet m all 
tins torment he forgate not to call unto Cod still, hav mg 
m his mouth, ‘Loitl have raerej upon me,’ mtemiedhiig 
this cry, ‘Let the fire come unto me, I cannot bume ' 
In which pames he laboured till one of the slanders 
by with his bill pulled off the faggots above, and 
where he saw the fire flame up, he wrested himself 
unto that side And when the flame touched the 
gunpowder, he was seen stirre no more, but burned 
on the other side, falling downe at master lattimcrs 
feete. Which some said happened bj reason that the 
cliam loosed, other said that be fcl over the chain by 
reason of the poise of bis bodj, and the weakness of 
the neather Inns. 

Some said that before he was hkc to fall from the 
stake, hee desired them to hold him to it with their billcs 
However it was, surcbe it mooved hundreds to tcares, m 
beholding the liornble sight , for I thinke there wa.s none 
that had not cleane exiled all liunianilie and mcrcie, winch 
would not have Lamented to beliolde the furic of the fire 
so to rage upon their Ixidics Signcs there were of sorrow 
on evene side. Some tooke it grecvouslie to see their 
deathes, whose lives thej held full deare some pittied 
their persons, tint thought their soules had no need 
thereof Ills brother mooved many men, seeing his 
miserable case, seeing (I saj) him compelled to sucli 
mfclicitie, tint he thought then to doe him best service 
when he hastned Ins end Some cried out of the 
luckc, to see Ins indevor (who most dcarelio loveil him, 
and sought his release) tumc to his greater vexation 
and mcrc.asc of pame But whoso considered their pre 
ferments in time past, the places of honour that they 
some lime occupied m this common wealth, the favour 
thej were m with their princes, and the opinion of 
learning they had m the university where thej sludie-d, 
could not chusc but sorrow with teares to sec so great 
dignitj, honour, and estimation, so necessary members 
sometime accounted, so manj godlj vertues, the sludj 
of so raanie jercs, such excellent learning, to be put into 
tbc fire and consumexl in one moment Well ' dead 
they are, and the reward of tins world thej liavc 
aircadie. What reward remameth for ihena m heaven, 
thedaj of the Lord’s glonc, when hee comnieth with bi> 
saints, shall shorlhc, I trust, declare 

Perhap the Ias.t known edition of /err r n/* T/ triers w llul 

bj Caltlcy (5 voU 1337-11) but 11 iv far from perfect m the U t 
p.irasraph quoted, for example Ckiulcy haJ altered 'lucko to 
‘fortune. fhe Lest u that m the Itcfcrmation sencr of tbc 
Keclcviavtical lliitonans of Fnaland, edited by Mcndham and 
Pritt (3 voir- t3j3 e/ re/ ), with fovneends vindication against 
the attacks of Cailiobc iiiif-.. Cut many of the Catbolic crmciiias 
were jlinilied , and Poae a caaggcralions and want of buioricai 
precision were full> expoutd L> Dr S N Xlartland in a senes of 
Jiamplilcts (rSj--33) tdic LlD.,rapby of foxe, allributcd to bis von 

I Samu 1, and pabiiibcd in both Latin and biiglih in the 1631 
ediuanof the o/a/r, ix ccrtainli a[<icryplial, although 11 has formed 
ila: basil of Duracrous popuar u uio r> 
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Bapliael Uolin&Ucd (Holynsheu, Hol- 
LI^CSHE.U), &.C.), pnncipal \vnter of the Chronides 
which bear his name, is said b> Wood to ha\e been 
educated at one of the unuersities, and to hate 
liecome a minister of God’s Word, It is certain 
that he came to London , w as a translator in the 
pnnting oftice of the German, Reginald Wolfe, was 
steward to Thomas Burdet of Bromcote, in War- 
wickshire, and died about the jear 1580 He had 
Leland’s MSS at his command, and he was assisted 
byMMlnm Hamson (1534-93), who, bom m London 
and educated at both unuersities, became chaplain 
to Lord Cobham and Canon of \V indsor , and by 
Richard Stan>hurst (1547-1618), bom in Dublin, 
educated at Osford, who, destmed to be after- 
wards famous as the translator of \’irgi!, w rote for 
Holinshed on Insh affairs under the guidance of j 
the Jesuit martyr, Edmund Campion Prefixed to 
the histoncal portion of the work is a dcscnption 
of Bntam and its inhabitants, by William Hamson, 
which gives an interesting picture of the state of 
the country and manners of the people in the sis. 
teenth century This is followed by a history of 
England to the Norman Conquest, by Holinshed , a 
history and description of Ireland, by Stanyhurst , 
additional chronicles of Ireland, translated (from 
Giraldus Cambrcnsis and others) or written by 
Holinshed and Stany hurst , a description and his- 
tory of Scotland, mostly translated from Hector 
Boece and Major, by Holinshed and others , and, 
lastly, a history of England, by Holinshed, from the 
Norman Conquest to 1577, when the first edition 
of the ClirontcUs was published The book was 
eagerly welcomed and widely read, but some 
passages reflecting on debatable topics offended 
the queen and the ministers, and had to be 
cancelled. The second edition, when it appeared 
m 1587, svas rcMsed and continued down to 1586 
under the editorship of John Hooker or Vow ell, 
charaberLam of Exeter and uncle of ‘the Judi- 
cious Hooker,’ who had for coadjutors John Stow, 
elsewhere mentioned, Abraham Fleming (1552^- 
1607), a translator from the classics, a poor poet 
but a competent antiquary , and Francis Thynne, 
calling himself Botevrlle (1545 ?-t6o8), the Lancaster 
Herald. In this second edition of 15S7, seierol 
sheets containing matter ofiensue to the queen 
and her ministers were mutilited in all but the first 
impressions , but the uncastrated text wns restored 
m the excellent edition in six rolumes quarto 
pubhshed m London in 1807-8 Shakespeare 
got the matenal of almost all his histoncal plays 
from the Chronicles, and sometimes copied die 
\ery words It was from Holinshed — who followed 
Boece — that Shakespeare domed the groundwork 
of Macbt.th, as well as of King Lear and (in part) 
olCyinbeliiu In Zenr Shakespeare partly followed 
m earlier play based on Holmshcd the passages 
of Hohuahed paraphrased in Hemy VI are them- 
sehes paraphnises of Hal] •\nd the author (or 
authors) of Ihniy VHI might hate taken the 
passages ongmally due to Carendish’s Life 0/ 


IVolsty either from MS , from the second edition 
of Holinshed which had followed Catcndish, or 
from Stow, whose Chronicles contains selections 
from Car endish 

Sometimes the text of Shakespeare’s plays is 
hide more than a blank \erse rearrangement of 
Holinshed’s facts and words Thus in Act I scene 
1, of Henry V the Salic law is thus ex-pounded 
There is no barre 

To make against your Highnesse claim to France 
But this which they produce from Pharamond 
‘ In terrain Saltca/n multeres lie snecedant, 

‘ No woman shall succeed m Salic land ,’ 

Winch Sahke land die French unjustly gloze 
To be the Realme of France and Pharamond 
The founder of this Law and F emale Barre , 

\ et their own Authors faitlifully affirme 
That the Land Salike is in Gcrmanie 
Betweene the Flouds of Sala and of Live, 

Where Charles the Great, dc. 

In Holinshed it is thus put ‘Against the surmised 
and false law Sahke, which the Frenchmen allege 
etcr against the kings of England m barre of their 
just title to the crownc of France The \ene 
words of that supposed law are these “/« terrain 
saluam viiilieies ne snccedani, ” that is to say, 
“Into the Salike land let not woman succeed’’ 
Which the French glossers expound to be the 
realme of France, and that this laivwas made by 
King Pharamond whereas their owne authors 
affirme that the land Salike is m Germanic, 
betweene the nvers of Elbe and Sala, and that 
where Charles the Great,’ dc 

So in Vet IV scene % 111 the list of prisoners and 
slam reported to the king after Agincourt is quite 
amusingly close to Holinshed’s, as will appear from 
the last few lines 

The king, having recited the long list of French 
slain, says 

Here was a Roy all fellowship of death ! 

Where is die number of our English dead ? 

Edivard the Duke of Yorke, the Earle of Suffolke, 

Sir Richard Kedie, Davy Gam. Esquire 
None else of name , and of all other men 
But five and twentie. 

The corresponding sentence m Holinshed is ‘ Of 
Englishmen there died at this battell, Edward 
Duke of Yorke , the Earle of Suffolke , Sir Richard 
Kikelic , and Dav le Gamme, Esquier , and of all 
other not aboue five and twentie persons’ The 
parallelisms have been worked out at length by 
Air Boswell Stone in his SIiaLcspeails Hohnslud 
(1896) 

Holinshed tells at great length the proton 
pseudos, the fundamental fable about Brutus, the 
eponyonous hero of Bntam, which from the davs 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth continued so long to 
falsify English history Britain, it appears, was 
peopled within two hundred years after the flood 
by the children of Japhet, whose son Samothes 
was the founder of Celtica, including Gallia and 
Bntannia, and was succeeded by five kmgs of 
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iht. Celts and Samotheans flicn came the giant 
\lbion and lus followers, and ga\c the island a 
new name. Thc=e legends dll a whole book of 
the historj of England, though thej are admitted 
to be bomew hat disputed But there is no doubt 
about Brute The second book begins thus 

Hitherto haet we spoken of the inhabitants of thii lie 
before the comming of liruti., although some will needs 
ha^e It, that he was the first which inhabited the same 
with his people descended of the Trojans, some few 
gnnts onclie excepted whom he utterhe dcstroieal, and 
left not one of them aloe through the whole lie But 
as We shall not doubt of Brute-s comming hither, so ma> 
We as uredh thinke, that he found the He peopled either 
wall the generation of those which Albion the giant had 
placeal here, or some other kind of people whom he did 
suljiiue, and so reigned as well ouer them as oucr those 
which he brought with him 

When Bruius (or Brjtus) ‘came to the age of 15 jeeces 
so that he was now able to nde abrode with his father 
into the forests and chaser, he fortuned (either by mishap 
or by (jod’s prosidence) to strike his father with an 
arrow m shooting at a decre, of which wound he also 
died And the yoong gentleman, immediallte after 

he liad shine his father (in maner before alledged) was 
banishe'd his counlne, and thereupon got him into 
Crecia, where travelling the counlne, he lighted by 
chance upon some of the Trojan offspnng, and associat 
iiig lumselfe with them, grew by meanes of the linage 
(whereof he was de“sccnded) in great reputation among 
them ‘ 

By and by Bruius, who had taken to wife 
Innogen, the daughter of King Pandnsus, led his 
Trojans from Grccia by way of the blraits of 
Gibraltar, fell' in with more Trojans near the 
Pyrenees under their king, Gorincus , united their 
feirces and fight with a king of the I'lcts m Poitou 
or Piciland , and, directing tlicir course to this 
Is! intl, finally ‘after a few days s tiling they landed 
at the haven now called lotncssc, the year of 
the V orld 2050, after the destruction of 1 roy 66 ’ 
After Brute and Gonneus had dcstroved the 
yi ints Ciognnj,og and all sucli is stood against 
the inv iders, Brute gave Cornwall to Gonneus, 
and s( t to building a capital on the Thames for 
liimselt 

Hete therefore he began to build and lay the founda 
tion of a ciuc, in the tenth or (as other thinke) in the 
eee-ond yeare after his amuall, winch h: nanieil (saitli 
Gab Mon.) Tromouant, or (as Hum. Llhovd saith) 
rromewnh, that i-., new Troy, in remembrance of that 
noble alie of Troy from whence he and ins people 
were for the greater part de ccmlcd 

W hea brutus had budded this cilic, and brought the 
island fulhe vnder liw subicclion, lie the adnisc of liis 
uohles ceiiniiiandc\l this He (winch before hi^ht Mbion) 
to be called Bntaine, and the inhabitants Bnloiis after 
his name, for a iveriieiuall meraone that he was the 
iir t bnngcr of them imo the land In tins meane while 
a! o he h-d hy his wife nj srnne the first named 
I oeriQUS or Ixacranc, thw -.ccoud Cambns or Camber, 
and the tint 1 \iK naetes or Ubanael Now when the 
time of his death dre v iteerc, to the first he betooke die 


gouemment of that part of the land nowe knowiie by 
the name of England so that the same was long after 
called Loegna, or Logiers, of the said Loennus To 
the second he appointed the counlne of Wales, which of 
him was first named Cambria, dimded from I oegna h> 
the riuer of Scueme. To his third sonne Alhanact he 
dehuered all the north part of the He, afterward called 
Albania, after the name of the said Alhanact which 
portion of the said He lieth beyond the Hnmbcr north 
ward Thus when Bruius had diuided the He of Bntaine 
(as before is mentioned) into 3 parts, and had gouemed 
the same by the space of 15 y cares, he died in the 24 
yeare after his arnuall (as Hanson notetli) and was 
buned at Troinouant or I ondon although the place ot 
his said bunall there be now grow ne out of memone 

Then follows the history ‘ of Loenne the eldest 
sonne of Brute, of Alhanact his y congest sonne, 
and his death of kladan, Mempricius, Ebrankc, 
Brute Greenshceld, LeiU, Ludhurdibras, Baldud, 
and Leir, the nine rulers of Bntaine successively 
after Brute.’ Cordelia, Gorboduc, and many less- 
known potentates arc dealt with before Cassibc- 
laune and Julius Caesar are amved at Vortigcm 
and Hengist do not appear till the tenth book of 
nearly mere fable. From the Anglo-Sa.\on settle- 
ment on there is much sound history 

These eponymous elucubrations about AJbion and 
Brute naturally led the Scottish authors to claim 
for their kingdom a still more venerable antiquity 
and noble origin The history of Scotland, com 
piled for Holmshed by Hamson from Bocce and 
others, in like manner records the voyages of 
Gathclus, a Greek, who in Egypt marries Scola, 
the daughter of Pharaoh who was drowned m the 
Red Sea, and by way of Portingale comes to 
Ireland, now called Scotia after Scota It was 1 
pnnee called Rothsay that first took tlic Sco s over 
to the western isles , and when they settled on the 
mainland of the country after then to be known as 
Scotland, they called the first distnct they bctllcd 
Argathcha or Argyll, from their ‘first captein 
and guide, Galhelus’ Thus Scottish history, like 
English history, was founded on baseless fables 
This self glorification by alleging descent from the 
great classical nations began with the Franks, but 
was much more diligently worked out by the Celtic 
peoples, the Insh senes being mainly quite different 
in substance from tliosc of Welsh manufacture 
But the Brutus and other like f iblcs seem to have 
long been about the most popular part of Bntish 
history, and were quite heartily taken over and 
cherished by the Normans, who interested them 
selves more in the Welsh fable than in the -Anolo 
Saxon Chronicle In England the myths demed 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth began to lose credit 
a generation or two after Holmshed , but m Scot- 
land, as we have seen (page 213), these constituted 
the warp and woof of early Scottish history till 
well on m the eighteenth century (sec page 624) 

Joliu StoAV (1525 ?-i6o5), an industrious writer, 
was bom in London about the year 1525 He was 
the son of a tailor, and was brought up to the s.ime 
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trade, but early showed a turn for anuquanan re- 
search. About 1560 he planned to wnte on English 
historj, and tra\elled on foot tlirough a great part 
of England examining the histoncal manuscnpts 
in cathedrals and collections He bought up, as 
far as his resources allowed, old books and manu- 
scnpts, of which there were man> scattered through 
the country', in consequence of the suppression of 
monastenes by Henry VIII WTien necessity 
compelled him to fill back on his trade, his studies 
were suspended till the bount) of Archbishop 
Parker enabled him again to resume them He 
ejlited Chaucer and some of the old English 
chronicles, and in 1561 he published his 
Ma/y of Eu^ltsh Chronichs (dedicated to the Earl 
of Leicester), which was afterwards called AnnaUs 
of England, and re-edited, expanded, and altered 
by other hands At length, m 1598, appeared 
his Sttrvay of London, the best known of his 
wntmgs, which has served as the groundwork of 
all subsequent histones of the city There was 
another work he was anxious to publish, a large 
history of Bntam, on which forty years’ labour 
had been bestowed , the MS was extant, but it 
IS not known what became of it His industnous 
researches desen ed a better fate than befell him 
In his old age he fell into such poveny as to be 
dnven to solicit chanty from the public. Having 
made application to James I , he received the royal 
license ‘ to repair to churches or other places to 
receive the gratuities and charitable benevolence 
of well-disposed people’ Under the pressure of 
want and disease, Stow died m 1605 at the age of 
eighty His works possess few graces of style, 
but he was on the whole the most accurate and 
conscientious chronicler of the time, though suil 
too willing to ac'cept the fables on whicli the early 
history was based He often declared that in his 
histones he had never allowed himself to be 
swa>ed either by fear, favour, or malice, but that 
he had impartially and to the best of Ins know- 
ledge delivered the truth Bacon and Camden 
took statements upon his sole credit — nicimru 
Grannn, chromcler, has been already referred to 
(page to6) as continuator of HalL 

The Authologlcs. 

Master Slender ‘ had rather than forty shillings 
that he had his book of songs and sonnets here,’ 
but It would appear that he had lent it, at All- 
hallow mass last, to Alice Shortcake, with his book 
of nddles Wiich of several anthologies it was 
that Cousin Abraham regretted it is impossible to 
deade, for he was offered the choice of several 
such collections of ‘ dainty passages of wat ’ The 
names of most of these miscellanies are far more 
poetical than their contents, and have Ictf the un- 
waiy to suppose that these were garlands and 
posies of enchanting lyncs It is desirable to 
insist upon the fact that, with certain exceptions, 
they were nothing of the kind. We have already 

17 


spoken of the earliest and most important antho- 
logies, the ‘^Miscellany ’ published by Tottel (1557) , 
in thirty 3 ears this went through eight editions, and 
the latest of them may presumably be the v olume 
which Slender missed This, however, was m no 
sense an Elizabethan work, although one or two of 
the contributors survived and continued to write 
in the reign of Elizabeth The earliest of the 
genuine Elizabethan anthologies was The Pmadne 
of D at nly Devices, published in 1576, by Richard 
Edwards, sometime of Her Majesty’s Chapel, who 
WTOte a large portion of it himself, Lord Vaux, 
Lord Oxford, and Jasper Hejavood vvere also con- 
tributors. This collection has a charming title, 
but there its ment ends , it is, as a contemporary 
called It, ‘a packet of bald rhjmes’ It was 
strangely popular, however, being incessantly re- 
pnnted until at least 1606 

•\n ev en finer title adorns a still more humdrum 
volume, A Gort^ions Gallety of Gallant Inventions, 
edited by Thomas Proctor m 1578 This is attn- 
buted to ‘divers worthy workmen of later days,’ 
but what IS not waatten in the form of ‘pretty 
pamphlets ’ by Proctor himself seems to be from 
the hand of a certain Owen Roydon, of whom 
nothing else is knowai The spint of poetry is 
eminently absent from A Gotgeoits Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions It was followed, in 1584, by 
A Handful of Pleasant Dt lights, edited by Clement 
Robinson This marks a bold advance towards 
music , the editor took credit for pnnting every 
sonnet ‘orderly m his proper time,’ and the pieces 
vvere arranged to be sung No poets of any 
prominence were among the contributors, however, 
and the actual merit of most of the ballads in A 
Handful of Pleasant Delights is extremely small 
(But see below at page 274.) The fifth anthology, 
A Bouquet of Dainty Conceits (i588\ said to be 
a collection of ‘sweet ditties either to the lute, 
bandora, virginals 01 any other instrument,’ I have 
never seen , it is said to exist m a unique exemplar 
in a pnvate library' It w'as edited, or wntten, by 
Antony Munday Mr Bullen, who has examined 
this treasure, confesses that ‘there is not even a 
passable lyaac to be found’ in it 
We come m 1 593 — when, it should be noticed, the 
lyrical rev iv al vv as already complete — to The Pheemx 
iVest Lodge and Breton contributed to this, and 
It was edited by an unidentified R S , of the Inner 
Temple. In 1599 William Jaggard brought out 
‘ The Passionate Pilgrim, by W Shakespeare.’ 
This was a purely piratical miscellany, consisting 
of twenty pieces, the property of Shakespeare, 
Raleigh, Marlowe, Bamfield, and others, obviously 
all stolen The history of this strangely tantalising 
compilation, and its actual connection with Shake- 
speare, remain obstinately obscure We arc told, 
however, by Heywood that Jaggard was ‘altogether 
unknowai’ to Shakespeare when he ‘presumed to 
make so bold with his name’ The Passionate 
Ptlgnnt, as a fraudulent publication, hardly de- 
serves a place among- the anthologies The next 
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on ihc liat soenii to bt DclvtiLri, or ilu Garden of 
do: 'f tses iCco], uhich, howeter, w a nosega\ of 
such fnij,mciitar> c' tracts os duscne rather to be 
c-illcd potalb ilian flo«era \\ c come at last to the 
famous Eiii^laiurs IJdicon, or de J/iaed Harmony 
(1600), a kind of Golden Treasury of the Eliza- 
betlian a^e, summiUo’' up the splendours of its 
Ijnc proiniit, and edited b> one Jolin Bodenh irre 
Even more precious is the Poilual Rhapsody 
(iCo2\ edited by Francis Davison, not because 
It contains more csccllent poctrv, but because 
It V as compiled from fresher sources, and adds 
more to die total hanest of our literature In 
lioth these collections, and still more in the 
enlarged reprint of Ltit^lana’s Hehcot. of 1614, 
there were delightful numbers , Shakespeare 
himself, and Greeny, and Bamfield, and Sidne>, 
and Spenser, and Lodge being among the 
songsters whose thro its are seen qmvenng wnlh, 
ecstasy on the boughs of these latest anthologies 
But neither these nor their predecessors (always 
e tcepting fottel s ‘ Miscellany ’) had much influence 
on the development of poetry or deserve any pro 
niinent place in its history Before 1585 the 
anthologies had been filled with dry and tuneless 
morality, in which vouth was admonished to vvith- 
driw his ailcction from the vain seducements of 
fmey After 1585 they became collections, and 
mostly leprints, of poems, m themselves indeed 
most beautiful, but written without relation to the 
anthology and unstimulated by its eaistence The 
Poetical Miscellanies, then, are literary curiosities 
V hich have, in the opinion of the present vvnter, 
received an amount of attention from critics which 
they do not intrinsically deserve, and which should 
be transferred from them to the music books 
llicse latter really did influence and even trans- 
form die cliaracter of Kaacal poetry m England 
ihe iiiauguralors of the Song were not the didactic 
1 dwardses and Proctors, in spite of the beautiful 
rsiines vvliieh tliey give to their collections, but 
musicians such as Byrd, and Dowland, and that 
nre artist in boUi I inds, die incomparable Thomas 

EDMUND GOSSE 

Ti.iiiiil.itors and Tinuslntiuii^. 

At many difierent dates English literature has 
been largely influenced by translations and trans- 
1 itors In early Christian days Biblical renderings 
and the close contact v»ath Church Latin gave a 
Uebraie-Eatinistic flavour to \nglo-Sa\on Alfred 
w u a prince of translators, and Boethius and 
Orosiua left their marl on English thought. Ca.\- 
ton, his patrons, fnends, and successors were 
/e-dijus in translating The version of Cicero’s Dt 
Sa (ctuti in 1473 IS one of the first insunces of 
the tnnslation of a great classic, and is dioiight 
by some to hav c been identical v iih that rendering 
panted b_, Caxton m 14S1 (see page 97) Gavin 
Uou,^Lvss metrical rendering of the .Enad (1513) 
w is, all things considered, a notable achievement 


But the great age of great translators vvas the 
second half of the siatcenth century and the earlier 
decades of the seventeenth — the age of Hobyand 
North, of Philemon Holland and Flono, in prose, 
whose achievements were rivalled, then or later, 
by PliacFs and by Stany hurst’s Vtrgtl, Golding’s 
Ovid^ Chapman’s Honur, Hamngton’s Artos/o, 
and Fairfax’s Tasso in verse. Many hands were 
now busy rendenng the Greek and Latin classics, 
and giving their contemporanes better or worse 
versions of French, Italian, and Spanish master- 
pieces Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais, vvas 
a late contemporary of Fairfax’s If it cannot be 
said that the great Tudor translators were as a rule 
quite accurate or faithful, if they did not make it 
their business to reproduce the disunctivc form 
and manner of their onginals, they yet succeeded 
admirably m fulfilhng one of the canons of perfect 
translation — they produced noble English v ersions 
which to the reader seem wonderfully hke spon- 
taneous and onginal works 

Sh Tlioiiitis Uobj (1530-1566), translator of 
The Conrtyer of Castiglione, made Englishmen 
familiar vvath the Renaissance ideal of a gentle- 
man, but remained himself so faithful to all that 
vvas best m English character that Ascham, 
though constantly suspicious of ‘the Englishman 
Italianate,’ unreservedly praised bodi Hoby and 
his book. Bom at Leominster, Hoby studied at St 
John’s, Cambridge, travelled in France and Italy, 
and vvas ambassador m France The Cortegiano, 
planned by Castiglione m 1508, was not printed 
till 1538, and found as much favour in France and 
Sjiain, translated, as at home Hoby was at work 
on his English translation in his youth, but did 
not print it till 1561 The book was received with 
universal applause, was repeatedly rcpnnted, and 
produced verv traceable influences on the next age 
and Its vvnters Professor Raleigh, who has edited 
Hoby (1900) for the ‘Tudor Translations,’ while 
praising tlic truly English style and its rhythm, 
admits that, like so many of die Elizabethan 
translators, he tried rather to restate m English 
the substance of the original than to make an 
accurate translation He made many mistakes 
through imperfect knowledge, was sometimes even 
slipshod in his English, and allowed himself rather 
to limit his vocabulary by the preference (common 
to him with Cheke and that school) for homely 
English words, in direct contrast to the pedantic 
Ciccronianism of the umversities, the ‘inUiom 
terms’ that commended themselves to another 
generation Much more influential, however, vvas 
Moby’s contemporarv, North 

Sir Tlioiu.is >01 th (1535-1601), often referred 
to as the first great master of English prose, vvas 
the seeond son of the first Lord North, seems to 
have been educated it Cambridge, was a student 
It Lincoln’s Inn, but earlv devoted himself to 
literature- He was apparently often embarrassed 
in circumstances, and even ‘drowned by poverty,’ 
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but tm.intamed some dignity in Cainbndgcshtre, 
being knighted about rsgi His first work was The 
Diall of Pnncis by Gue\ari, ‘Engl>sshed outc of 
the rrcnche/ but partly at least direct from Spanish 
(1557) Lord Berners had as earl) as 1534 trans- 
lated a shorter version b) Guevara of the same 
work (see pages 104, 105) Of late it has been 
attempted to trace the Euphuism of L)ly to 
Guevara, and probably Lyly was influenced by 
the rendenngs both of Berners and of North , 
but a substantial residuum of Euphuism is Lyly’s 
own, and cannot be traced to either of Guevara’s 
translators In other respects North’s influence 
on almost all subsequent wnters of English 
was very marked The Morall Philosophie of 
Doni IS a witty and pitliv rendenng of an Italian 
work His most famous work, The Lives of the 
NobL Grccuvies and Romanes com fared logethei 
by that grave learned Philosopher and Htstono- 
^apher Pluiaike of Cheeronta, professedly from 
the French rendenng of Am)Ot, wns in magnifi- 
cently racy, nervous, idiomatic English— all the 
more that the translator did not greatly con- 
cern himself to follow Amyot closely, still less the 
Greek original He wrote freelv, using new- 
comed Latinisms, contemporary colloquialisms, and 
English slang with equal effectiveness The work, 
which reads like an onginal, became one of the 
most popular bool,s of the Ume, and was largely 
Shakespeare’s encyclopaidia of classical history 
In Antony and Cleopatra Shakespeare has used 
North’s words and phrases very closely , in Cono- 
lanus there are whole speeches taken almost 
straight from North 

Aristides the Just Ostracised, 

The peoph niorcoiec being growen very dissolute 5 . 
hccncious, by reason of the victonc of Alarathon, and 
seeking to have all thinges passe by them and their 
authoritic, beganue novve to niislike and to be greatly 
offended that any pnvate man should go before the rest 
m good fame and rcputacion Whereupon they came 
out of all shires of AtUca into the city of Athens, and 
so banished xViidides with the Oslracismon disguising 
the envy they bare to his glory with the name of fearc 
of tyranny For this maner of banishment called 
Ostraciamon, or Exostracismon, was no ordinary punish- 
ment for any fault or ofience committed but to give 
It an honest cloke, they said it was onely a pulling 
dovvne and tying shorte of too mucli grealnesse and 
authority, exceeding farre the manor and countenance of 
a popular stale But to tell you truly, it was none 
otherwise then a gentle meane to qualifie the peoples 
envy against some pnvate person which envy bred 
no malice to him who-c greatnesse did offend them, 
but onely tended to the banishing of him for ten yeares. 
But afterwards when by practise this Ostracismon 
bamshment was laid upon meane men and malefactors, 
as upon Ilyperliolus that was the last man so banished, 
they never after used il any more at Athens. \nd bv 
the way it shall not be amesse to tell you here why 
and wherefore this Ilvperbolus was Ixanishcd Alcibiades 
and Nieias were the clncfest men of xVthens at that 
time, and tlicj both were ever at square together, a 


common thing amongest great men. They perceiving 
now by the people's assembling, that they vvent about 
to e.xecule the Ostracismon, were marvelously ifrayctl 
It was meant to bamshe one of them wherefore they 
spake together, and made both their followers frends 
with each other, and joyned them in one tnbe together, 
insomuch, when the most voyces of the people were 
gathered to condemne him that should be banished, 
they founde it was Hvpcrbotus. The people iherewath 
were much ofTciidcrl, to sec the Ostracismon so embaied 
and scorned, tliat they never after would use it againe, 
and so left it off forever But bncflv to let you under 
stand what the Ostracismon was, and after what sortc 
they used it yc arc to know tliat at a certaine day 
appointcil every citizen canevi a great shell in Ins liande, 
whereupon he wrote the name of him he would have 
banished, and brought it into a certaine plate railed 
about with woodden barres m the market place Then, 
when every man had brought in his shell, the magistrates 
and officers of the city did count and tell the number 
of them for if there were lessc then 6000 atizens, that 
Iiad thus brought these shels together, the Ostracismon 
was not full and perfect That done, they laid apart 
every mans name wntten in these shels and whose 
name they found wntten by tjiost citizens, they pro 
claimed him by sounde of trumpet a banished man for 
ten yeares, dunng which time nolwitlistamhng the party 
did enjoy al his goods Now every man wnting thus 
his name m a shel, whom they would have banished 
It IS reported there was a plame man of the conntrey 
(very simple) that could neither write not reade, who 
came to Anstides (being the first man he met with) 
and gave him his shell, praynng him to wTtte knstides 
name upon it He being abashed wilhall, did aske 
the countrey man if Anstides had ever done him any 
displeasure. No, said the contne man, he never did 
me hurt, nor I know him not but it gneves me to 
heare every man call him 1 just man. Anstides hearing 
him say so, gave him no answer, but wrote his own 
name upon the shell, and delivered it againe to the 
countne man But as he went his way out of the city, 
he h(l up his hands to heaven, and made a prayer 
contrary to that of Achilles m Homer, bescchinge the 
gods that the Vthenians might never have such troubles 
m hand as they should be compelled to call for Anstides 
againe Notwithstanding, withm three v cares after, 
when Xerxes king of Persia came with his army through 
the countnes of Thess,aly and Bocotia, &. entred into the 
heart of the country of Attica, the Vthcnians revoking 
the law of tlicir Ostracismon, callctl home ogame all 
those they had bamshed, and specially, because thev 
wereaffraid Anstides would take part with the Ixarbaroiis 
people, and that his example should move many other 
to do the like, vvhenn they were greatly deceived m 
the nature of the man for before that he was called 
home, he continually travelled up and dovvne, perswading 
and incouragtng the Grecians to mamtame and defende 
their hljcrlv ■Vfter that lane was repealed by proclama 
tiou, &. that Themistoclcs was chosen flic only Lieutenant 
gencrall of Athens, he did aluaies faithfully aid and 
as.sist him m al things, as well watb his travell, as also 
with his counsell and thercbv wan Ins enemies great 
honor, liecause it stooil upon the safety and preservation 
of his countrev For when Funbiades, Generali of the 
anuy of the Greaans, had determined to forsake the 
lie of Salainma, and that the gallies of the barbarous 
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[)cop!t were come into tiic middest of the icas, and nad 
ttinroDcd the lies aJl about and the mouth of the annt 
of the -tmght of balamina, before anj man kne\\ the> 
tete thus inclosed m Anslide^ departing out of the 
I!c of 1 gina with a niareellous Loldnesse, ventured 
tl rou^h the iiddi’cat of ill the barbarous ships and fleete, 
and b good hap got in the night into Ihemistocles tent, 
and eilhng him out, spake with Jiim there in this sort 
IheiiiHtoclu-, if we be loth wise, it n. high lime we 
should now leave off this vaiiie envj and spite we have 
’oiig time borne each other, and that we should enter 
mto another sort of envj more honourable atid profit 
able for us both I meane, vvhieh of us two should do 
lii4. be.st endeavour to save Grece }ou, b) niling and 
eommaundmg all like Lieutenant generall and I, b> 
comiaclling )ou the best, and executing jour eommande 
nicnt convidcnng jou are the man alone that will 
roundliest come unto the point that is best vvhieh is 
in my opinion that we should hazard battell by sea 
within the straight of Salamina, and tliat as soone as 
might be j ossiblt lint if our frendes and confederates 
do let this to be put in execution 1 do assure jou your 
enemies do heljae it fonnrd hor it is said, that the 
sea both hefore and 1 cliiml us cL round about us, is 
covered all over with their shipper, so as they that would 
not before, shall now be compielled of force and in spight 
of their hearts to fight and bestirrc them like men 
because they arc compassed m all about , and there is 
no passage left open for them to escape, nor to flie 

hereunto 1 hcmistodcs answered, I am sory, \nstidcs, 
that herein jour honesty appeareth greater then mmc 
but since it is so, that jou have deserved the honor 
in lieginiiing and procuring such an honourable and 
eomniendable strile Itetwecnc us, I will iienccforth 
nulevour mj sclfe to excedc jou m continuing this jour 
desire 

See die Li ca of die Norths li> Roger North as edited by Dr 
Jcisopp (2 vole rdjo), and Profcjvor Shcat s notes m Ins SfutJie 
satires f hit (1357)011 the I ives dial illustrate Shakespeares 

llajs, iho edition of the MirTll I nthsi.f'lac by Joseph Jacobs 
(i 3 3 ) aud ihc cdiiioii hj Wyndhini of the Plutann in the 
* Tudor dranslaliuns (6 v de 12175-95). 

PIiilLiilun Holland (1553-1637), stjlcd by 
Tuller ‘the triiisl itor general of his age,’ wras 
born It Chelmsford, became a Fellow of frinit) 
College, Cambridge, and in 1591 obtained some- 
where the degree of M D He afterwards prac- 
tised rnedieinc at Coventry, and m 1628 was head- 
master for ten months of the free school there 
Ills more notable translations were Livy, Flinj-’s 
XiitHhd Hisioiy^ Suetonius, Plutarch’s Morals, 
\mmi inus Marcellinus, Xenophon’s CyiopaMia, 
ind Camtlen’s BriUnuua The translation of 
Suetonius vv IS carried out when tlic pi iguc rigcd 
It Coventrv m Kjo^-C , m liis liter jears tlic old 
in in suffered from Ixidilj frailties and povertj 
His triruilations are faititful on the whole, and 
in fine Elizabetlian Eiiftlish, and though not so 
SI tteij as North's English renderings, leave their 
own ((uatnt chvriu They mostly appeared in 
inajestie folios , and this, with their number, led 
to Popes well known jtsting allusion, ‘And here 
the groining shelves Philemon bends’ His son, 
Henry Holland, a bookseller in London, wrote 
some hisioneal works, and published, ifter Ins 


fathers death, one or two works by Philemon on 
medical subjects 

Hannibal crossing the Alps 

So that Vnmball took up lus lovlgtng for one night, 
without his cariagts & horsemen The morrow after, 
when as the barbarous people ran betvvcene them more 
coldly than before, he joined his forces together, ai<l 
passed the streight, not without great daramage and lossc , 
but with more hurt of the sumpter horses than of mca 
After tins, the mouatamers (fewer m number, md m 
robbing wise rather than in w arlike sort) ran in licapcs, 
one while upon the v award, other while upon the rerc 
ward, as any one of them could either get the vantage of 
ground, or bj gomg one while afore, and by stajmg 
another whde behind, wmue and catch anj occasion & 
opporlimitj The elephants, as they were dnven with 
great leasure, because through lliese narrow strcights, thej 
were readie ever &. anone to run on their noses so what 
way soever tliey went, Uiey kept the army safe &. sum 
from the enemie-s , who being not used unto them, durst 
not once come necr The ninth day he woon the vcric 
lops of the AJpes, through bj lanes and blind crankes 
after he had wandred many limes out of the way, cither 
through the deceitfulnesse of their guides, or for tha' 
when they durst not trust them, they adventured raslilv 
themselves upon the v allies, and guessed the way at 
adventure, and went by aime. Two dates abode he cn 
campta! upon the lops thereof, and the soldiors ivcneil 
witli travaile and fight rested that time cerlamc also of 
the sampler horses (winch Jiad slipt aside from the rockes) 
by follow mg the tracks ol the amne as it marched, came to 
the campe When they were thus overtoiled and ueancil 
with these tedious trav aile's, the snow tliat fell (for now the 
starre Veigilie [i c. the Pleiades] was set and gone downe 
out of that horizon) increased their feare exceedinglj 
Mow when as at the Lrcake of day the ensignes were set 
forward, and the armie marched slow ly, through the tliicke 
and deepe snow , and tha' there appearctl in the counte- 
nance of them all, sloiilhftiincsse and desperation \nni 
bail advanced before the standards, and conimaunJexl 
his soldiours to stay upon a certaine high hill, (from 
whence they had a goodly prospect and miglit see a great 
vvaj all about them) ami there shewed unto them Italic 
and the gooilly champion fields about the Po, which he 
hani under the foot of the Alpine mountairu> sajing, 
Tliat even then they mounted the wals, not only of Italy, 
but also of the cittie of Rome , as for all besides (.until 
hec) will be plaine and casic to be travelled and after 
one cr two batlaifes at the most, je shall have at jour 
command, the veric castle and head atie of all Itil) 
Then began the irmie to march forward and as jet 
the enemies vcrelj themselves adventured nothing at all, 
but some pcitte robberies bj stealth, as opportiimtie iS. 
occasion strvetb Hovilieit thej had much more dilTicull 
travailing down the hill, than m the climbing ik getting 
up , for that moit of the advenucs to the Alpes from 
Italy side, as thev be shorter, so they are more upnght 
for all the way m a manner was steepe, narrow, and 
slippene, so as neither thej could hold themselves from 
sliding, nor if any tripped and stumbled never so little, 
could the) posiiblj (thej staggered so) recover themselves 
and keep sure footing, but one fell upon another, as well 
horse Oj man \fter this they came to a much narrower 
rocke, with crags d rags so stccpcdovvaieright, that liard/j' 
a nimble soldtour vvithout his anuonr and Ivaggage (do 
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■uhal he could to tahc hold with Imida upon llu. twigs 
aul planti that there about grew forth) was able to creep 
do iTt. Thi:. place lleiug before natumllj. of it »elfe -.texpe 
itp'iidan' wilhadowue fall, niw was chohed i, dammed 
up with a n^iv fill of earth, which left a l<ai)k behind it of 
a wonderful i. mou>:rou> bcigth. fliere the horsiiien 
stoenl a ill as if be) had been couie to their taies end. 
\nd when Vuniletll meneile-d mudi what tlie matter 
migh' be tlut itaicii them sO, i:, tlie) marched not on 
word wa'. hroaght htui that the Rock wos umeeee,iljle 
i unpasaible Uherajiun, he went him-elf in person to 
MeW the place, Ce tiicn he >aw Uide-ed withoat all doubt, 
tliat allhougn he liad fetched a compa^-w. aiwut )ci he 
had gamed nought iheteb), hut conducted In armic to 
pai>e thraagh w ilih, ie sudl places as lx fore liad necer 
l,ccn Ixatcnd. Iroden. \nd %erelv that (of al o her) wa, 
sach as I wa> iiupowible to pa-ec thiouji I or, wher 
as th e-re b) oil snow untuuchesl ,1 not IroMcnuu, and 
ocer It a her '^now newly fallen, of a suial depth , m tha, 
eo't ve tender snow, d. the same not ccnc deep, their feet 
as the) Went easel) tooke hohl but that snow, bem„ 
once isilh the gale ef mj mui^ peopV i. beasts ufion it, 
frettesland thaied, lhc\ were fame to go upon the Isare 
yee tiiu'eircath, and in the sbblxne snow broth, as it 
rebnleil arid melted alxiu! their hcelc There the) had 
fojie aJoe and niiich slrughng, for that they could not 
tread sure upon the slippcrie )ce and againe, going as 
ihca did (duwnc lull) their feet sooner felled them and 
xlion thet had helpcil thenisehes ciiice m geltin^ up, 
cither with hands or knee , if they diancesl to fal again, 
witen those their pro[is and states detxned them, tliere 
were no twigs nor roole, alxiut, whereon a man might 
tike ii dd, wnd rest or sta) hiiusclfe, either b) liand or 
fool \nd lliercforc all that tiie jxiore ganons and 
beats coaid iloe was to tumble and wallow ud) upon 
the elippenc and gtas le )Ce and llic molten slibbic snow 
Othcrwliilcs a!,o they pcnshesl as the) went m the decin. 
snow, whiles It was yet so'’t and lender for when they 
wereonee sliJden and fallen, wiili fliugmg ou ihcir lieeles, 
and beating with ihcir hoofes more foreibl) for to lake . 
hold, they brak . the y ce llirough , so 3s m isl o' them as , 
if they had beii caught fast and le tcred, slucke still m 
the deepx, hard froren, eon„eaIed yce At b't, when 
as l/olli man beast wea wcriesl and oieitoiled, and all 
to no purpose, they encanipcil upon the top of an lull, 
ha\mg i itli scry much ado clensttl the place aforehand 
for tiuit purjiOiC such a de-lle of snow there was to be 
di„ge<l, faied, and tlirowm out Tliis done, the eouldiors 
were brought to bre-akc tliat rocke, through which was 
their onelv waie and against the lime that it was lobe 
hewed through, they felled Se oeerthrew many huge trees 
that grew there about, and made a mighlie heape and 
pile of wood tbc wind screesl fitly for the tune to kindle 
a lire, i, then they set all a burning Jsow when the 
rock was on fire and rcil hot, they powred thereon strong 
ameger for to calcine dissohe il When as the rock 
was thus baked {as it were) with fire, they digged into it, 
and opene-d it with pickeascs, and made the descent 
gentle and casie, by ineancs of moderate windings and 
lurnin„s so as not onely the horses and otlier beasts, 
but even the elephants also might be able to go downc. 

I oure dales lit spent about the levelling of this rock el 
the lieasts were almost pined and lost for hunger Tor 
the hill tops for the most part are bare of grasse , and 
lookc what fog and forage there was, the snow over 
hilled it. The dales and lower gTOunds have some little 


banks lying to the sunne, and ravers witliall, nexre unto 
the woesls, yea and pbces more meet and beseeming for 
men to inhabite. dliere were the labouring beasts put 
out to gtusse &. pasture, and the soldiors that were 
weancel with making the wanes liad three daics allowed 
to rest in. i rom thence they went ilovvne into the 
‘plaine counine, where they found both the place more 
casie and plea«nl, and the nature-s of the inhabitants 
more tractable (Iroui ilic I iv> ) 

bee Fullers II >1- Ai/j, sail Wlublcj > preface to the Sucionius in 
the rutfar Tranelaliuw (iS/pk 17 man is a pons /au { dcareri 
aaajr coarse winter ijras-e 

Juliu Florio, the tnnslitor of Montaigne, 
was bom 111 London ibout 1553. IIis f ither was 
a Protest int e\ilc and It dim preacher in London, 
but unpleaa,int charges were brought against his 
moral character, and he lost his post and Ins 
p.atrons John Flono appe irs as a private tutor 
in foreign languages at Oeford about 1576, ind two 
years liter published his tint rniiles, mainly 
English and Indian di ilogues, acconiinnicd by 
A P^rfdt h ijuc/tivi la the Italitin it mi hn^ltsh 
Ton^ius In 15S1 Hono was admitted a member 
of Magdalen College, ind became i tuicher of 
Frendi and Ililian He enjoyed the jvatronage 
successively of tlie L iris of Leicester, bouthampton, 
and Pembroke The Smvui Pr.itUs, more Italian 
and Enghsli dialogues, had anneeed to it the 
Giirifiit of RiciiiUtoii, containing Itiinn Proverbs 
11591; His Italian and Eiiglisli dictionary, entitled 
A II or/i/i o/llorticsy was pabhshed m 1598, and 
was repc iiedly repnnteil, extended, and translated 
Mono vv IS appointed reader in Italiin to Queen 
Anne, .and afterwards groom of the privy chamber 
In 1603 be published m folio his famous translation 
of Montaigne, of which it is prose enough to say 
tint It IS a version vvorlliy of its original, and a 
noble monument of Elizabethan Engliali 1 h inks 
to bnn, as was said at the time, ‘Moniiigne now 
speaks English ’ in that version Mont iignc spoke 
to Shakespeare In his later trmshtion (1685) 
Charles Cotton, himself not immaculate, dwells on 
the numerous ind gross errors of hia predecessor 
1 here are indeed not a few slips in Florio’s by 
no means literal trinslation , and it may fairly be 
claimed that Cotton’s easy colloquial style eontts 
ncircr the diction of the Essays than Flono’s 
qu.aint and stately but cumbrous and involved 
English But Mono, it should be remembered, 
would not seem quaint to Elizabethans, and 
his Moittaigne still ranks as the great standard 
English rendering I he title was The Essay es 
on Aforall, PoIttiLi, ami Miiliiartt Discourses of 
Ijtttl Mtchaell tie Moiitatgiie It ts certain from 
the lempest that Shakespeare was familiar with 
tlie book , and it was long, but quite gratuitously, 
believed that the pedantic Holofcmes in I^v^s 
iMbour's Lost was a study after Flono No doubt 
Shakespeare must have known one who was a 
protilge of his own patrons , but Flono was not the 
only luahan then m London, and Flono (who died 
of plague at Fulham in 1625) was no absurd pedant 
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Flono 


From the Essay of Lyera. 

I =Lu all man ^tncrall} bmied (and that ■vtne im 
propi-rlj) u pjuiah CLitatni. innocent errours in children, 
mIiicIi hate neither luipreSiion nor couaequence, and 
chai'ice and let them for niah and fond actions. Ouely 
Ijinj and btuhhomne.j,e sonienhat more, are the fault* 
nhoac Li'th andprogresse I would hatcseierel) pumshe’d 
and cut off, for the) j^row and increase with them and 
if he tongue hate once gotten tins ill liahit, good Lord ' 
hot hard, na) how impossible it is to make her Icaie it ' 
where!)) it ensuetli, lliat we sec many Ter) honest men :n 
other matters, to bee subject and enthralled to that fault 
I hate a good lad to in) tailoiir, whom I never heard 
spe-ak a truth , no not when it might stand him m stead 
of profit If a he had no more faces but one, as truth 
hath, We should be in farre lietter termes than we are 
for ttlia'soeter a her should sa), we would take it m a 
contrane sense. But the opposite of truth hath many, 
nianv shape*, and an undefimte lield The P)thagoreans 
make good to be certaine and finite, and eiall to bee m 
finite and unceitaine V thousand h)wa)Cs mtsse the 
uiarke, one onel) hits the same Surely I can neier 
assute in\ selfe to come to a good end, to warrant an 
eatreme and eiident danger, b) a sliamelesse and solemne 
he. Vii ancient Father saith, Wc are bdltr tti thi com 
of a kno-^tte ao^e, than in a mans soeictie 'vhose 
sfcik IS unkuinonc to ns bt extenius aluna non sit 
nomine ticc (Flin Hist mi i) / stranger to a 
strin r is int like a man And hoav much is a false 
speech lesse sociable than silence ? (gook 1 chap. 15.) 

Of tho Forco of Imaglnatloii. 

ror'is imagiiiatio ^enerat casiim A strong imagina 
tion b^ettith chance, s.a) learned clearks I am one of 
those th.at fcele a \er) great conflict and power of 
imagination Vll men arc shockt therewith, and some 
oterthrowne b) it The impression of it piercelh me, 
and for want of strength to resist her, m) cndeiour is to 
aeoid It. I could htc with the onl) assistance of holy 
and merry hearted men. fhe sight of others anguishes 
doth sensibly dnic me into anguish, and iii) sense hath 
often usurped the sense of 3 third man If one cough 
eonlinuall), he provokes ni) lungs and throat I am 
more unwilling to \asit the sicke dutie doth engage me 
unto, than those to wliom I am little beholding and 
regaid least I apprehend the evill which I studic, and 
place It in iin.. I de.,me it not strange that she bnngs 
Imth igULs and death to such as give her scope to vvorke 
h^rwil, and applaude her Simon /'homos was a great 
I'hvsitian 111 his daics. I remember upon a time com 
ming h) diauce to visit a nch old man that dwelt in 
fhoi IS , and v ho was Irouhletl with the cough of the 
lungs who discoursing with the said Simon Thomas 
the ineanus of his recovene, he told him that one of the 
Iscst was to ,,ivL me occasion to be delighted m his com 
)iame, and that lixing his e)es upon the hvelincs and 
Ircshncs of m) face, and setting his thoughts upon the 
j )hlie and vigor vherewith my voulhfull age did then 
ilouri h, and tdhn^ all his senses with my florising 
estate. Ills iubiludu might thcrehv he amendeal and his 
hi — lih 'ceoveaed I'ni he forgot to sav that mine might 

a] o be e iljiaircd and infeajed Gatins Vitins did so well 
enure h s rail'd o O/mprehendc the essenc^ and motions 
ol filK, ilut li^ so Iran ported his judgement from out 
111 se* , _s li. eoald never afterward hnng it 19 his nglil 
pLc- a^ame, and might rghtlj boast to have become a 


foole through wasdomc. Some there are that through 
feare anticipate the liangmans liand, as be did, whose 
fncntls havang obtained his pardon, and putting avva) the 
cloth wherewitli he was liood wnikt that he might hearc 
it read, was found starke dead upon the scaffold, wounded 
only by the stroke of imagination. Wee sweat, vve shake, 
vve grow pale, and we blush at the motions of our 
imaginations, and wallowing in our beds we feele our 
bodies agitated and lurmoiled at their apprehensions, )ea 
m such manner as sometimes we are ready to jeeld up 
the spirit ^ j 

The Profit of One Man is the Dammase of 
Another 

Demades the Athenian condemned a man of the Citic, 
whose trade was to sell such necessaries as belonged to 
burials, under eolour, hee asked too much profit for 
them , and that such prolit could not come unto him 
without the death of man) people This judgement 
seemeth to be ill taken, because no mail profitelh but b) 
the losse of others by which reason a man should con 
demne aU manner of game The 'Merchant thrives not 
but by the licentiousnesse of )outh , the Husbandman by 
dearth of come , the Architect but by the mine of houses, 
the Law)er by smts and controversies betweene men 
Honour it selfe, and practice of religious Ministers, is 
drawne from our death and vaces. Ao Ph^sitian tie- 
li^hteth m the health of his owne friend, said the ancient 
Grecke Comike nor no Sonldier is pleased with t/ie peace 
of Ins Cute, and so of the rest And wbidi is worse, let 
every man sound his owne conscience, hee shall fmde 
that our mward desires are for the most part nounslied 
and bred m ns by the losse and hurt of others, winch 
when I considered, I began to thinke how Nature doth 
not gmnesay lierselfe m this, concerning her generall 
policie, for Ph)silians hold that The birth, increase, and 
augmentation of cierything is the alteration and corrup- 
tion of another ^ ) 

The second edition of the ilonlaignc aj peared in 16x3 and a ililrd 
101633 There lia\c been recent reprints b> Professor Moricy (i \oL 
1835) J H "Nl'Carthy (3 vols. 1SS9-90) Chubb (i\oL 1853) Waller 
(in the 'lj.mplc CbsMCi, 6%ols 1897-9S) and Professor Sumtsbury 
(in the ‘ludor Translation*, 3 >oIs. r 59 a- 93 X 

IVillinm Painter (1540^-94) studied at 
Cambridge, was master of Sevenoaks school, but 
in 1561 became Clerk of Ordnance in the Tower 
His Palace of Pleiisine (1566-67), largely com- 
posed of stories from Boccaccio, B indello, and 
Margaret of Navarre, Ipecame popular, and was 
the mam source whence many dramatists drew 
their plots , sev eral of Shakespeare’s pla) s ow e 
something to his Italian borrowings Twent) si\ 
of the tales come from Bandello, but were done, 
not from the Italian, but from one or other of the 
French versions Shakespeare’s Ronuo and fiihel 
is based directl) on the rhvmcd translation of 
\rthur Broke, but may m some points liavc 
followed Painter’s Rhotneo ami luhetta, published 
m the second volume (1567I of the J\ilace of 
PUasute fhe reader may compare the balcon/ 
scene in Painter with that given on the next page 
as in Broke 

Vnd continuing this manner of Lvfe for ccrtaine Dajes, 
Rhnneo not able to content ImnfJf with lookes, dail) 


Painter — Broke 
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did behold and marke the fitnatioa of the houfe, and 
one day amongs others hee efpyed Tiilictla at hir Cham 
her Wmdow, boundmg vpon a narrow Lane, ryght ouer 
agamfl which Chamber he had a Gardein, which was 
the caufe that Rkan^v, fearmg difcouerj of their lone, 
began the day time to paffe no more before the Gate, 
but fo fooni. as the Night with his browne ilantell had 
coucred the Earth, hee walked alone vp and dow ne that 
little flreat ^Vnd after he had bene there man) times, 
miffing the chiefeft caufe of his comraing, Inhdta, im 
pacient of hir euiU, one night repaired to hir window , &. 
perceiued throughe the bnghtneffe of the Moone hir 
Friend Rhcmeo taider hir Window, no lelTe attended 
for, than hee hymfelfe was ivaighting Then flie fecretly 
with Teares m hir E>es, & wjlh vojco interrupted bj 
fighes, said ‘Signor Rhomia, me thmke that jou 
hazarde jour perfon to mulch, and commjt the fame 
into great Daunger, at thys time of the N)ght to pro 
trudejour felf to the Mere) of them which meane you 
little good- Who jf they had taken would hauc cut you 
in pieces, and mine honor (which I efteme dearer than 
my Lyfe,) hindred and fufpedled for euer ’ ‘ Madame,’ 

aunfwcred Rkomco, ‘my Lyfe is m the Hand of God, 
who only can difpofe the fame howbeyt yf any Man 
had foughte moies to bereyue mce of my Lyfe, I fliould 
(m the prefence of you) haue made him knowen what 
mine ability had ben to defend the fame Notwyth 
llandyng Lyfe is not fo deare, and of futch eilimation 
wyth me, but that I coulde louchfafe to facryfice the 
fame for your fake and althoughe my myfliappe had 
bene fo greate, as to bee dyfpatched in that Place, yet 
had I no caufe to he forrye therefore, excepte it had bene 
by lofynge the meanes, and way how to make you 
sTiderftande the good wyll and duety which I beare you, 
defviynge not to conferue the fame for anye commodytye 
that I hope to haue thereby, nor for anye other refpeiflc, 
but ondye to I-oue, Scrue, and Honor you fo long as 
breath lhal remaine in me.’ So foone as he had made 
an end of his talke, loue and pity began to feaze vpon 
the heart of lultcila, L leaning hir head vpon hir hand, 
hauing hir face all befprent wyth teares, (he fiid vnto 
Khemto ‘Syr R/winco, I prav you not to renuc that 
gnef agayne for the onely Jlemory of futch inconue 
nyence maketh me to counterpoyfe betwene Death and 
Lv fe, my heart being fo s nited w ith vours, as y ou cannot 
receyue the lead. Injury in this world, wherein I (hall 
not be fo great a Partaker as your felf befeechyiig 
you for conclufion, that if yon defire your owne health 
and mine, to declare vnto me m fewe Wordcs what 
youre determynation is to attaine for if you couct 
any other lecrete thing at ray Handes, more than 
myne Honourc can well allow e, you are raarueloufly 
decerned 

The Fatnct 0/ PUnsiirg ha* been edited* b> Hadewood (1813) and 
loicph Jacob* (1890) 

Aitliur Broke, or Brooke, had the honour 
of writing that Tragtcall Hisiorye of Ronieus and 
luliet (1562) from which probably Shakespeare 
chiefly took the story of his drama. Though pro- 
fessedly translating from the Italian of Bandello, 
Broke worked from a French translation, and die 
result was a pajaphrise, with additions, amplifi- 
cations, and alterations, m rather limping verse — 
rhymed couplets of twelve and thirteen syllables 
alternately (The prose version of the talc by 


Painter may also have been before Shakespeare, 
but Broke’s poem gave Shakespeare not merely the 
plot but sometimes the words , the Nurse is partly 
Broke’s creation ) Part of the balcony scene is 
quoted Nothing is known of Broke except that 
he died by shipwreck while passing to France 
by way of New haven to join the English troops 
fighting for the Huguenots m 1563 
Impacient of her woe, she hapt to Icane one night 
Within her window, and anon the Ifoone did shine so 
bright 

That she espyde her loue, her hart reuiued, sprang , 

And now for loy she clappes her handes, which erst for 
woe she waung 

Eke Romeus, when he sawe his long desired sight, 

His mooming cloke of mone cast of, hath clad him 
with delight 

Yet dare I say, of both tliat she reioyced more 
His care was great, hers twise as great w as all the tyme 
before. 

But echo of them abTe dyd bume in equall flame. 

The welbelomng knight, and eke the welbeloued dame 
Now whilst with bitter teares hereyesasfountaynesronne 
With whispenng voyce, ybrokc with sobs, thus is her 
tale begonne 

Oh Romeus of your ly fc too lauas sure you are 
That in this place, and at thys tyme to hasard it you dare. 
What if your dedly foes, my kynsmen, saw you here? 
Lyke Lyons wylde, your tender partes asonder would 
they teare. 

In ruth and m disdayne, I, weary of my life, 

With CTuell hand my mooming hart would perce with 
bloudy knvfc 

For you, myne owne once dead, what loy should I haue 
heare? 

And eke my honor stayndc which I then Ij fe doe holde 
more deare 

Fayrc lady myne, dame luliet, my lyfe (quod he) 

Euen from my byrth committed was to fatall sisters three 
They may, in spyte of foes, draw foorth my huely threed , 
And thev also, who so saylh nay, a sonder may it shreed 
But who to reaue my lyfe, his rage and force would bende, 
Perhaps should tryc vnto his payne how I u could defende 
Ne yet I loue it so, but alw ay es, for y our sake, 

A sacnlice to death I would my wounded corps betake 

And how I wishe for lyfe, not for my propre ease 
But that m it, you might I loue, you honor, seme and 
please 

Tyll dedly pangs the spnte out of the corps shall send 
And thempon he sw arc an othe, and so his tale had ende 
Now loue and piUy boyle in lulicls ruthfull brest. 

In wmdow e ou her leaning arme her w eary hed dotli restc. 
Her hosome bathd in teares, to witnes mward payne. 

With dreary chere to Romeus, thus aunswerd she agayne. 
Ah my deere Romeus, keepc in these woordes (quod she). 
For lo, the thought of such raischaunce already maketh me 
For pitty and for dred welmgh to yclde vp breath 
In euen hallance peysed are my life and eke my death 
For so my hart is knitte, yea made one selfe with yours 
That sure there is no greefe so small, by which your 
niynde endures. 

Lauai 11 lavuh ptysed^ poised The poem ha* been re 
peatcdly reprinted since iSei, a* m J P CoWmi Schnal of Shake- 
t/eart (1S43). 
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Minor Poets 


John U.iriiiyton, tic elder (dor 1540-78), 
ulio vva5 a coofidcncul servant of Henrv VIII, 
wrote ven pleasing love-verses, some of which 
were published m the Antigua: (1804) The 

poet married first i natural daughter of the king, 
and then Isabella Markham, one of die PrmccsS 
Lheabeth s gentlewomen , and with his second wife 
V IS sent to the Tower bj Queen Marj, together 
with Elizibcth, who, on her accession to die throne, 
rewarded him with manj favours The following 
verses, from the author’s own MS dated 1564 (but 
written probably ten >ears before), were composed 
on Isabella Markham , md Sir John Hanngton 
ipij,c 391), die transl itor of Ariosto, was the son 
of this lov ing couple 

Whence comcs mj love’ O hearte, disclose 
'I was from cheeks that shame the rose, 
hroin h]Js that spo>le the rubvts jiravse, 
from eves that mock the diamond s blaze 
Wlience come-s iii) woe’ as freelv owaie , 

Ah me ' 'iwa- from a hearte Ivke stone 

file blushjng cheek speakes molest mvnde. 

The hpps, befitting wurdes moste kjndc, 

The c>e does tenipte to loves desire, 

And ‘cems to sav tls Cupid's fire , 

Yet all so faire but apeake mj moane, 

Sjth nouglite dotlic sa>e the liearte of stone 

Mil) thus ra) love, sokynd bespeakt 

S\ eel l>ppe, sweet e)e, sweet blushvaige checkc — 

Yet not a hearte to save ni) paiiie ? 

O Venus, lake th) gifie^s again , 

Make not so fairc to cause our moane 
Or make a hearte that 's l)ke our owne 

Kichdiltl EdMtirda (1523 ''-66; was a Somerset 
man, who studied at Oxford, and was a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn, but became a gentleman of the 
Chapel Ko)al and Master of the Children of the 
Cliapel His drama of Pahinion and imU has 
not been preserved , but Damon and Pythias is 
m Dodslev’s collection, and is of little importance. 
Man) of his poems, which were ver) popular, are 
m TIu Paradise of Dayniyc Divisis One w is 
Amantium ireo Amorls Redlotesrratlo Est. 

In going to III) naked bed, as one that would have slept, 

I Iiear law ife sing to her childe, that long before had 
we[it 

She sighed sore, and sung full sweet, to hnng the babe 
CO re.st, 

rint would not ce-ase, but crieii still, m sucking at her 
hre-.! 

she ins full weane of her watch, and gneved with her 
childe , 

She lockctl It, and ralesl it, till that on her it smilde , 
Then did she s.i) No„ hwt I found this proverb true 
to prove, 

The fdlmg out of failhfuH frecndcs renewing is of love 

Tlici tooke Igiapcr, pen, aid ink, this proverb for to 
write, 

In re-givter for to teoviinc of -uch a worth) wight. 

As vl - piocecde-d thus n song unto her little brat, 

Alech malter eilered -hoof vai^hl m place whereas she 
ait 


And proved plaine there was no beast, nor creature 
beanng life. 

Could well be knowne to live m love without discorde 
and slnfe 

Then kissed she her little babe, and sware b) God 
above. 

The falling out o'’fa]thfull freendes renewing is of love. 

1 marvaile much, pardte, quoth she, for to beholde the 
rout, 

To see wan, woman, ho), and beast, to tosse the world 
about , 

Some kncele, some crouch, some becke, some check, and 
some can smooth!) smde, 

jYnd some embrace others m arme, and there thinkc many 
a wile. 

Some stand aloofe at cap and knee, some humble, and 
some stout, 

Yet are the) never freendes indeed until the) once fall 
out 

Thus ended she her song, and said, before she did 
remove 

The falling out of faithful! freendes renewing is of love. 

Ceorge TiirbcrvJIle (i 54 o?-i 6 jo) w.os of 
the ancient Dorset house from which Mr Hardy’j 
‘Tess of the D’Urberv tiles’ was descended, and 
was secretary to Sir Thomas Randolph, Queen 
Elizabeth’s ambassador m Scotland and (for two 
)cars) m Russia. He translated from Latin into 
English verse (Ovad, &c), and from Italian (TV// 
Piatptcall Tales, also versified), wrote books on 
Fatconne and hunting, and — his most notable book, 
m virtue of which he ranks amongst Elizabethan 
poets — Epitaphes, Lptgra/ns, Songs and lionets 
(2nd ed. 1567, reprinted by Collier 1867). A 
number of his poems, written m ‘Moscovia,' dc 
senbe the manners of the Russians 

nmt Death Is not so much to be Feared as 
Day lie Diseases are 
tVhal’ 1st not follie for to dread 
and stand of Death in feare. 

That Mother is of quiet rest, 
and gnefs away doth weare? 

That bnngs release to want of w ealth, 
and poorc oppressed ^Y^ghls’ 

He comes but once to mortall men, 
but once for all he smttea. 

Was never none that twise hath felt 
of crutll Death the Knifo , 

But other grtcfcs and pmmg panics 
doc linger on ihro life, 

z\nd oftentimes one selfe same Corse 
with furious fiti molest, 

MTcn Death b) one diapatch of life 
doth hnng the soule to rest. 

A Vow to Servo Faithfully 
In grecnc and growing agt, m lustic )ecre5. 

In latter da)cs when silver bush appeers , 

In good and gladsome hap vrhen horlune serves 
In low nog luck when good aventurc swerves , 

B) da) when Phcelnts shewes ha princely pnde, 

By night when golden Starres in skies doc glide , 
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In Wnter \\hen the groves have lost their greene, 

In Sommer when the longest dayes are scene , 

In happie helth n hen sicklessc limmes hav e ly'e, from 

In gnefull state, amids my dolors ryfe , 

In pleasant peace when Trumpets are away, 

In wrcakful warre when Mars doth beare the sway , 

In penllous goulfe amid the sinking sande. 

In safer soyle and m the stable lande , — 

When so you laugh, or cLe with grimmer grace 
You beare your faithful! Fnend unfriendly face. 

In good report and lime of woorser fame, 

I wnll be yours, yea though I loose the game 

To a Gentlewoman that alwayea wlUed. him to 
wears Eosemarle 

The greene that you did wa-.h mee wcare 
aye for your loove, 

And on my helme a braunch to beare 
not to remoove 

Was ever you to have in minde. 

Whom Cupid hath my Feere assignde 

As 1 m this have done your wall, 
and mmde to doo 
So I request you to fullill 
my fansie too 

A greene and loving heart to have. 

And this IS all that I doe crave. 

For if your flownng heart should chaunge 
his colour greene, 

Or you at length a Ladi- straunge 
of mec be scene 

Then will my braunch against his use 
His colour chaunge for your refuse, 

\s Winters force can not deface 
this braunch his hue 
So let no chaunge of love disgrace 
your friendship true 
You were mine ovvne and so be still. 

So shall we live and love our fill 

Then may I thinke my selfe to bee 
well recompenst. 

For weanng of the Tree that is 
so well defenst 

Agaynst all weather that doth fall. 

When waywardc Winter spits his gall 

And when wee meete to tne me true, 
looke on ray hed, 

And I will crave an oath of you 

wher Faith be Hed whether 

So shall we both assured bee, 

Both I of you, and you of mee 

The verse, ‘Of One that had Little Witte’ — 

I thee advise 
If thou be wise 
To kcepe thy wit 
Though It be small 
’Tis rare to get 
And farre to fet, 

’Twas ever yit 
Dearste ware of all — 

looks back to Skelton , that ‘To his Ladie’ — 


Discharge thy dole, 

Thou sublde soule, 

It standes in little steede 
To curse the kisse ' 

That causer is 

Thy chirnc hppe doth bleede — 

IS a very old stave (as in Sir Thomas More, 
page 124, and the older song on page 157) , and 

This kind of paine 
Doth he sustamc 
Not ceasing 
Increasing, 

His pittifull pining wo , 

In plenties place 
Devoide of grace, 

Relea-sing 
' Or ceasing 

The pangs that pinch him so — 

suggests the bob wheel used afterwards by Mont- 
gomene m The Cheme and the Sine 

A few otlier contemporanes vve name here 
nnrunbe <.oo,{e (1540-1594), bom in Lincoln, studied 
both at Cambndge and at Ov/ord, and m 1574 
was by Cecil sent to Ireland, where he became 
provost marshal in Connaught He was well 
spoken of as a poet for his Eglogs, Epitaphes, 
and Sonnstes (1563), and translated The Popish 
Ktngdome or Reigne of Aniichnsi, a satincal Latin 
poem by Thomas Naogeorgns or Kirchmayer — 
Tliouiut tUiircbyarii (1520^-1604), soldier, poet- 
aster, and miscellaneous waater, produced scores 
of volumes, pamphlets, and broadsides m prose 
and verse. He served m the army, ‘trailed a 
pike’ m the reigns of Henry VIII , Mary, and 
Elizabeth , fought m Scotland (he desenbed the 
siege of Leith in a poem), Ireland, Flanders, and 
France, and received from Elizabeth — whom he 
had propitiated by complimentary addresses — a 
pension of eighteenpence a day, which was not 
paid regularly Churchyard was the Old Patemon 
of Spenser’s Cohn Clout, 

That sang so long untill quite hoarse he grew 

His best poem is The Legend of Sho/ds Wife 
(1563), but IS not great. The Worthiness of Wales 
IS a highly topographical poem (1587, republished 
by the Spenser Society in 1871) His adventures 
are desenbed m Chiirchyardds Chippes (1575, &c. , 
the part concerning Scotland was reprinted by 
Chalmers in 1817) Single pieces or selections 
were pnnted by Sir Alexander Boswell and others 
— Tboiuiis viiiicr (c. 1 5 10-60), lavvy er, phy sician, and 
translator, apparently bom at Norwich, is remem- 
bered for his translation (1555-60) of the first nine 
books of the TEneid into fourteen syllable verse 
(completed later by other hands), it was warmly 
commended by Puttenham and other contempo 
ranes — bin TUouins Chuioner (1521-65), a London 
mercer’s son, v\ho vras at the court of Charles V 
as a diplomatist, repeatedly' conducted negotia- 
tions with the Scots, fought at Pinkie, and was 
later ambassador to Spain He wrote m prose and 
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t.n.c, both Latin and Enjhsh, and contributed to 
llic Ujrrot/rc for MagtstraUs — Vrlliur Goldins 
(i 535 •'-1605 the son of an Essex gentleman, is 
i lid to hate been educated at Cambridge, and 
tt IS in industrious translator of theological works 
from Latin and Fiench, cspecialli Calvin, Beza, 
and Ilulhnger He also Englished Cmsar and part 
of Seneca, but is best Imowai for his rendering m 
English ballad metre of Otad’s Metamorphoses 
(1563-67 , republished 1504), praised b\ all con 
teinporar) critics, and familiar to Shakespeare 

Littrarj Ciiticisui. 

Most earl) English literary cnticism is incidental, 
as in Vscham’s Schohmaslet j or, like Gascoigne’s 
W'lr oj Instruction (see page 247\ deals directlj 
with the craft of terse making Gabriel Hane> 
staggered Ins friend Spenser with his pedantic argu 
ments against rhj me, and m fat our of regulating 
English terse bj the rules of classical prosody (see 
page 332) ttiiiinni atebbe, about whom little is 
known sa.e that after studying at St John’s College, 
Cambndge, he became tutor in families of distinc 
tion, in 1586 took the same side, in his Discourse of 
En’ltsh Poetrie, ‘ with the author’s judgment touch- 
ing the reform ition of English terse.’ He not 
merelt protested against ‘ the Unkcrly terse which 
we call rh>me,’ but provided his enemies with argu- 
ments b> pnnting, as example of reformed terse, 
his own wooden hexameters and sapphics But he 
cursoril) surveys English poetry to his owai time, 
t,ives us much interesting information on current 
views, and in spite of his theort, welcomes Uic 
(luonvmous) author of the S/iep/uarifs CaUndet as 
‘the best ol all English poets that I hate seen or 
heird’ In 1602 Thomas Campion, graceful song 
writer though he was, was still denouncing ‘the 
childish titil ition of nmiiig,’ and being answered b> 
Daniel (see jiage 339) Gosson's Sehool of.lhnse 
(1579) was not so much htcrarv criticism as a 
sincere and powerful Puritan impeachment, b> a 
converted plijwnght, of modem manners, includ- 
ing plat going and poetrt making, and ultimately 
called fonh Sidney’s .Ipolog)’ (1595J Meanwhile 
Putlcnham’s Irt of Poiste had appeared 

Sit plica tlosxou G555-1624), a Kentish man, 
studie-d at Oxford, and having been poet, actor 
fperhapO, dramatist, s itinst, and preacher, died 
rector of St Botolph’s, Bishopsgatc. His p istorals 
vere praised, none of his comedies or tragedies 
In e been prcserv cd Gosson’s famous satire, the 
2 ie/iod of lb ISC (1579), was dedicated to Sidncj, 
and moved him, after a time, to wTite Ins apologv 
or defence of poetrj', as Gosson’s short treatise is 
‘ m invective against pviets, pipers, pla> ers, jesters, 
and such like catcqnll irs of a commonwealth ’ 1 he 

ilrsl regular theatre m England h id been built bv 
Burbage three 5 tars before (1576;, and v as kcenlj 
U ac'ived bv the cler„v Gosson sats 

\iij 1 -caosc I 'la c 1 cat maince’akd m) selfe in the 
^1.1 o< V w’i..re sO monj aha ilorish, I wall iniitite the 
IcdPh ' hicb, camming to the hanks of 'v>lus 


to quenche their thirste, sj-p and avvat.dnnke runmng, 
lest the7 be snapte short for a praj to crocodiles. I 
shoulde tel talcs out of the schoole and bee ferruled 
for uiv faulte or hjssed at for a blab }f I lajde all the 
orders open before )our evts. You arc no sooner entred, 
but libertie looseth the rejaies, and geves >ou head, 
placmg )ou wath poetne m the lowest forme, when he. 
skill Is showne to make his scholer as good as ever 
twangde. Hce preferres 50U to piping, from pypmg to 
playing, from plaj to pleasure, from pleasure to sloutli, 
from slouth to sleepe, from sleepe to siniie, from sinnc to 
dcatli, from death to the dev ill, if jou take jour learning 
apace and passe tlirough every forme without revolting 

Like other satirical vvntcrs, when he inveighs 
against the degeneracy of his own time he forgets 
all its claims to credit, and leaves out of account 
all the glones of the Elizabethan era. Thus 

Our waeastling at arms is turned to wallowjmg in 
ladics laps, our courage to cowardice, our running to rjot, 
our bowes into bolles [bowls], and our dartes to dishes. 
We have robbed Greece of gluttonie, Italy of wanton 
ncsse, Spaine of pnde, Fraunce of deceite, and Dutch 
land of quaffing Compare London to Rome anil 
England to Italy, jou shall find the theaters of the one, 
the abuses of the other, to be nfe among us Cxperto 
ctedc, I have scene somewliat, and therefore I thmkc 
may say tlic more 

Lodge replied to Gosson almost at once (sec 
an extract at page 318) , and there were defences, 
attacks, and reiterations on both sides Sidney’s 
apologj' did not appear till 1595 

Gcoige Puttculiam. — In 1389 appeared 
anonymousl} The .hte of English Poesie, written, 
as Its author states, for the queen herself, cour- 
tiers, and laches and young gentlewomen ‘desirous 
to become skilful in their owme mother tongue, 
and for their pnvate recreation to make now and 
then ditties of pleasure.’ The authorship was not 
ascribed to any one till in 1614 Richard Carew 
said the book was b> Master Puttenham This 
has generally been understood to be George 
Puttenham (died 1590), but it ma> have been 
his brother Richarcl (c. 1520-1601), both of tliem 
nephews of Sir Thomas Eljot. The author 
desenbes himself as a scholar of Oxford, and as 
having trav elled abroad, been at court, and w ntten 
interludes, poems, and prose works (unknown to 
ant later generation) blender as are the grounds 
for fixing the authorship, there is no doubt that the 
‘hte of Poesie is the first sjstcmatic criticism of 
literature as art in English , more comprehensive 
than the cognate essays of Webbe (1586) and 
Sidnev (1595), and from its publication onwards 
treated as a standard work It is a treatise of 
some Icngtli, divided into tlircc books — tlic first 
of poets and pocsj, the second of projiortion, incl 
the third of ornament. There arc chapters on 
language, rhyme in Latin, the poetn of ‘wilde 
and satadge people,’ the different kinds of poesy, 
cadence, metres, style, figures, and an interesting 
survey of English poetry down to his owai time, 
quoted below The first book thus opens 
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A Poet IS as much to say as a maker And our Englisli 
name ■v>eE conformes mth the Greeke nord for of 
votcTi’, to make, they call a maker Poela Such as (by 
way of rcaemblancc and reverentl)) we ma> saj of God 
who wntliout any travcil to Ins divine imagination, made 
all the world of nought, nor also bj any patcrne or mould 
as the Platonicks with their Idees do phantasticallj sup 
pose. Even so the \ery Poet makes and contrives out 
of his owne braine both the verse and matter of Ins 
poeme, and not bj any foreme copie or eicaraple, as doth 
the translator, who therefore may well be sa)d a versifier, 
but not a Poet. The premises considered, it gneth to 
the name and profession no small dignitie and prehenii 
nencc above all other artificers, Scientificke or Mechani 
calk And neverthelesse without anj repugnancie at all, 
a Poet mav m some sort be said a follower or imitator, 
because he can evpresse the true and hvel) of every 
thmg IS set before him, and which he taketh in hand to 
desenbe and so m that respect is both a maker and a 
counterfaitor and Poene an art not only of making, but 
also of imitation. (From Chap 1.) 

It appearelh b) sundry records of bookes both pnnted 
and wntten, that manj of our countreymen have painfully 
travelled m this part of whose works some appearc to 
be but bare translations, other some matters of their 
owme invention and verj commendable, whereof some 
recitall shall be made in this place, to thlntent chiefly 
that their names should not bo defrauded of such honour 
as seemeth due to them for havnng b) their thaakefull 
Studies so much beautified our English tong, as at this 
day It wall be found our nation is in nothing inferiour to 
tliL French or Italian for copie of language, subtiltie of 
devace, good method and proportion in any forme of 
poeme, but that they may compare with the most, and 
perchance passe a great man) of them. -Ind I will not 
reach above the time of king Ldieard the third and 
Richard the second for any that wrote m English meeter 
because before their times by reason of the late Normane 
conquest, which had brought into this Rcalrac much 
alteration both of our langage and law es, and there w ithall 
a certain martiall barbarousnes, w hereby the study of all 
good learning was so much decayd, as long time after 
no man or very few entended to write m any laudable 
science so as beyond that time there is htle or nothing 
worth commendation to be founde wntten in this arte. 
And those of the first age were Chiatucr aevi Girver, both 
of them as I suppose Enightes. After whom followed 
John Lydgate the monke of Bury, and that nameles, who 
wrote the Satyre called Piers Plowman , next him fol 
lowed iTarding the Chronicler, then m king JJeury tb’ 
eight times Skelton, (I wot not for what great worthmes) 
surnamed the Poet Laureat In the latter end of the 
same kings raigne sprong up a new company of courtly 
makers, of whom Sir Thomas iVyat tli’elder and Henry 
Earle of Surrey were the two chieftaines, who having 
travailed into Italic, and there tasted the sweetc and 
statel) measures and stile of the Italian Poesie as novices 
newly crept out of the schooles of Dante, Arioste and 
Petrarch, the) greatly polbshed our rude and homely 
maner of vulgar Poesie, from that it had bene before, 
and for that cause may justly be sayd the first reformers 
of our English meetre and stde. In the same tiipc or 
not long after was the Lord Htcholas Vanx, a man of 
< much facilitie in vulgar makmgs. Afterward m king 
Ddaiard the. sixths time came to be in reputation for 
the same facultie Ihomas Sternehold, who first translated 


into English certame Psalms of David, and John Hoynuood 
the Epigrammatist who for the myrth and qujeknesse 
of his conceits more then for an) good learning was in 
him came to be well benefited by the king But the 
puncipall man in this profession at the same time was 
Slaister LiLoard Perrys, a man of no Icsse mirth and 
fehcitie that wa), but of much more skil and magnifi 
cence m his meeter, and therefore wrate for the most 
part to the stage, m Tragedie and sometimes in Comedie 
or Enterlude, wherein he gave the king so much good 
recreation, as he had thereby many good rewardes In 
Queene Manes time flonshed above any other Doctour 
Phaer, one that was well learned and excellently well 
translated into English verse heroicall certame bookes of 
Vtrgtls yEneidos Smee him followed Maister Arthure 
CoUtug, who with no lesse commendation turned into 
Engbsh meetre the Metamorphosis of Ovtde, and that 
other Doctour, who made the supplement to those bookes 
of Virgils Aditeidos, which Maister Phaer left undone 
And in her Mmesties time that now is are sprong up 
an other crew of Courtl) makers, Koble men and Gentle 
men of her Majesties owne servauntes, who have wntten 
e-xcellently well as it would appeare if their domgs could 
be found out and made publicke vnth the rest, of w Inch 
number is first that noble Gentleman Edward Earle of 
Oxford. Thomas Lord of Dukhurst, when he was young, 
Henry Lord Paget, Sir Philip Sydney, Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, Master Edward Dyar, Maister Fnlke Grevelt', 
Gascon, Britton, Turbennlle and a great many other 
learned Gentlemen, whose names I do not omit for envae, 
but to avo)de tediousnesse, and who have deserved no 
little coDunendatioD. But of them all particularly this 
• IS m)ne opinion, that Chaucer, with Cower, Lidgat and 
Harding for their antiquitie ought to have the first 
place, and Chancer as the most renowmed of them all, 
for the much learning appearelh to be in him above 
any of the rest And though many of his bookes be 
but bare translations out of the Latin and French, yet 
are they wel liandled, as Ins bookes of Troiliii and 
Cresseid, and the Romant of the Rose, whereof he tranj 
lated but one balfe, the device was John de hTehnnes 
a French Poet, the Canterbur) tales were Chaucers 
owne invention as I suppose, and where he sheweth 
more the naturall of his pleasant wit then in any other 
of his workes, his similitudes, comparisons and all other 
descriptions are such as can not be amended IIis 
meetre heroicall of Troiltts and Cresseid is very grave 
and stately, keeping the stafie of seven, and the verse 
of ten , his other verses of the Canterbury talcs be but 
ndmg ryme, neverthelesse very well becomming the 
matter of that plcasaunt pilgrimage in which every mans 
part IS playd with much decency Comer sav mg for liis 
good and grave moralities had nothing m him highly 
to be commended, for his verse was homely and without 
good measure, his vvordes strained much deale out of the 
French waters, his ryme wrested, and in Ins inventions 
small subtilhtie the applications of his moralities are 
the best in him, and yet hose many times very grosselv 
bestowed, neither doth the substance of his workes 
suffiaently aunswere the subtihtie of his titles. Lydgat 
a translatour onely and no deviser of that which he wrate, 
but one that wrate in good verse. Harding a Poet 
Epick or Ilistoncall, handled himselfc well according to 
the time and maner of his subject He that vi rote the 
Satjr of Piers Ploughman seemed to have bene a 
malconicni of that time, and therefore bent himselfe 
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uhol> to txsv ti. diionlu-^ of lliat age, and bpccially ihe 
pr fie of tile Komanc Clerga, of evhoae fall he soemeth 
10 1 e a eerj true I'rophet , lie. \erse is but loOiC meclre, 
and hia termes Innl and obscure, so in them is litle 
plca^re to In. taken SLltcn a sharpe batinst, but with 
more njling and 'Colferj then became a Poet Law real, 
ajch anijiig tile Grcekca were called Pantimtnn, with 
u-. Pultons, altogether appljang their wits to bcumllities 
an 1 other ridiculous matters. Henry Larle of Surrej 
and ''ir Tnoinws IJ in/, betweeiic whom I finde \erj htle 
dilTcrenCe, I repute them (as before) for the two chief 
Ian ernes of light to all others that haie since emplo>ed 
Ihur ]/ennes upon Lnglisli Pocsie , tlicir conceits were 
lofti , their stiles statel), their coneejance cleanel), their 
terme proper, their meetre sweete and well proportioned, 
in all imitating \erj naturally and studious!) their 'Slaistcr 
J rancts Pelrarcna fhe Lord f amr his commendation 

Leth chiellj m the facilhtie of his meetre, and the apt 
iiesse of his desCnptions such as he taketh upon him 
to make, namely m sundrj of his Songs, wherein he 
shewelh the co interfait action eerj lively and pleasantly 
Of the later sort I thinke thus 1 hat for Trogedie the 
I Old of Iluckhurst, and Maister EihiaiJ F n-r^s for such 
doings as I have sene of theirs do descne the hjest 
pnee lli'Earle of Osford and Maister LtlMiriUi of 
her Majesties Chappell for Corned) and Enterlude. For 
L„lo„uc and pastorall Poesie, Sir Phthp Sydney and 
Maister UiaUenner, and that other Gentleman who 
wrate the late Shepheardes Callender For dittie and 
amourous One I finde Sir Walter JttrL'le\g!ii \ayno most 
loftie, insolent, and passionate. Maister Edneard Dyar, 
for Llegie most sweete, solempiie and of high conceiL 
(nisent for a good niecter and for a plcntifull \a)nc 
/ haer and Coldmp for a learned and w ell corrected 
Verve, epcciall) in translation cicare and vet) faithfull) 
answering their authours intent Others have also 
written with much facilhtie, but more commendably 
|.crchance if the) had not written so much nor so 
p ipularl) Put last in recilall and first in degree is the 
(,)iieenc our soveraignc Lad), whose learned, delicate, 
udilc Muse casil) sumiounteth all the rest that have 
written before her time or since for sense, swcetncssc 
and suhlillitie, Ik. it in Ode, Elcgie, Epigram, or any 
oth' r kinde of poeme lleroick or Lyaacke wherein it 
shall ple.ase her Majestic to employ her penne, even by 
as much Ovldcs as her o vxe excellent estate and degree 
exceadcUi all the rest of her most humble vassalls. 

(From IGol. e dup 31 ) 

llicrc arc shrewd observations in Puttenham’s 
advice to the poet on diction or choice of words 

Itc'iire the Conquest of the Normans it was the Angle 
vivon, and liefore that the Bntesh, which as some will 
i> at this day the WaLb, or as others a/urmctlic Cornish 
I for my parte thinke neather of both, as they be now 
siwkeii and pronounccvl This part in our maker or 
lcK.t must be heevlylv Imked unto, that it be naturall 
jure, and the most u mall of all his countrey and for 
the -arie jiuriiose rather that which is sjvoken in the 
kings Court, or m the „ood lovvnes and Cities within 
’■c land, 1 'm in the marehe and frontiers, or in port 
to vocs, vvhere strauii^en. haunt for traftikc sake, or yet 
" L Hirer ities wh^-re 'schollers use much [icevish afiecia 
lioa of V rd out of the pnmative langmages, or tinally, 
m an up'ud h village or comer of a Realrae, where 
IS no re Ilf t ut of poeire ruiticall or uncivill people 


neither sliall he follow^ the speach of a craftes man or 
carter, or other of the infenour sort, though he be 
inhabitant or bred in the best towne and Cilie in this 
Rcalme, for sucli persons doe abuse good spcachcs 
by strange accents or ill shapen soundes, and false 
orlographie But he shall follow generally the buter 
brought up sort, such as the Greekes call chanentes, 
men civnll and graciously behav cured and bred Our 
maker tlicrfore at these days shall not follow Purs 
Plo-eman nor Cvuer nor Lydgate nor yet Chaucer, for 
their language is now out of use w ith us neither shall 
he take the termes of Northern men, such as they use 
m dayly talke, whether they be noble men or gentlemen, 
or of their best clarkcs all is a matter nor in effect 
any spcach Used beyond the mer of Trent, though no 
man can deny but that theirs is the purer English Sa.xon 
at this day, yet it is not so Courtly nor so currant as 
our Southemc English is, no more is the far Westeme 
mans spcach ye shall therefore take the usuall speach 
of the Court, and that of London and the shires lying 
about London within lx. myles, and not much above 
I say not this but that in every shyre of Fngland there 
be gentlemen and others that speakc but specially write 
as good Southemc as vve of Middlesex or Surrey do, but 
not the common jicople of every shire, to whom the 
gentlemen, and also their learned clarkes do for the 
most part condescend, but herein vve are already ruled 
by th’English Dictionancs and other bookes w ntlen by 
learned men, and therefore it nccdelh none other dircc 
lion in tliat bchalfe. 

It will be noticed that he includes amongst poets 
Hardyng (1378-1465), a mere rhyming chronicler , 
Edward Ferrys or Ferrers, apparently by mistake 
for George Ferrers, soldier, courtier, and writer of 
masques, who died in 1579, Phaer, Golding, and 
Chaloner are named at pages 265-6 Gascon is 
Gascoigne , Britton is Breton 

Camden. 

William Camden (1551-1623), one of the best 
historians of his age, was bom in London, and 
educated at Christ’s Plospital, St Paul’s School, 
and Oxford In 1575 he became second master 
of Westminster School, but devoted his leisure 
hours to the study of the antiquities of Bntain — a 
subject to which from his earliest years he had 
been strongly inclined. That he might personally 
c.\aminc ancient remains, he m 1582 travelled 
through some of the eastern and northern counties 
of England , and the fruits of his researches 
appeared m his famous Driianniu, wntten in 
Latin, and desenbing itself (in the translation 
by Philemon Holland, 1610, prepared apparently 
under Camden’s own superintendence) as A 
Cltoro^raphtcall Description of llu mosl Flourtsh- 
mg Kingdomcs of England, Scothmd, Irelnna, 
and the Hands adioymng, out of the Depth 
of Anligutltc This was publislicd in 1586, and 
immediately brought him into high repute as an 
antiquary and m in of learning Anxiom. to im- 
prove and enlarge it, he again and again journeyed 
into different parts of the counto, examining 
archives and relics of mtiquity, and collecting, 
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with indefatigable mdustrj, whatever information 
might contnbute to render it more complete. 
The surth edition, pubhshed in 1607, was that 
which receu ed his finishing touches , and of this 
an English translation, made wath the author’s 
sanction by Dr Philemon Holland, appeared m 
1610 Holland’s second edition (1637) contained 
many additions by the translator From the pre- 
face to the translation we extract the following 
account by Camden of his historical labours 

I hope It shall be no discredite to me if I now use 
againe the same words with a few more than I used 
twenty foure yeeres since in the first edition of this 
worke Vbraham Ortehus, the worthy restorer of ancient 
geographie, amving heere in England aho\e thirty foure 
yeares past, dealt earnestly with me tJiat I would illustrate 
this He of Bntaine, or (as he said) that I would restore 
antiquity to Bntaine, and Bntaine to his antiquity , 
which was, as I unders'ood, that I would renew an 
cientne, enlighten obscuntie, cleare doubts, and recall 
home ventie by way of recoiery, which the negligence 
of writers, and credulitie of the common sort had m a 
inaner proscribed and utterly banished from among us. 
A painfull matter, 1 assure you, and more than difficult , 
wherein what toyle is to be taken as no man thmketh 
so no man beleeveth but he that hath made the tnall 
Ne\ertheless, how much the difficuhie discouraged me 
from It, so much the glory of ray country encouraged 
me to undertake it bo while at one and the same 
time I was fcarefull to undergoe the burden, and yet 
desirous to doe some service to my country, I found 
two different affections, Feare and Boldnesse, I knowe 
not how, conjoined in me. hiotwithstanding, by the 
most gratious direction of the Almighty, taking Industrie 
for my consort, I adventured upon it, and, with all 
my sludie, cart, cogitation, continuale meditation, pame, 
and travaile, I emploied rayselfe thereunto when I had 
any spare time 1 made search after the etymologie of 
Bntaine and the first inhabitants timerously , neither m 
so doubtfull a matter have I affirmed ought confidently 
tor I am not ignorant that the first originalls of nations 
are obscure, by reason of their profound antiquitie, as 
things which are scene very deepe and farre remote. 
Id e as the courses, the reaches, the confluents, and the 
out lets of great nvers are well knowne, yet their first 
fountaines and heads he commonly unknowme. I have 
sucanctly runne over the Romans government in Bntaine, 
and the inundation of forrayne people thereinto, what 
they were, and from whence they came. 1 have traced 
out the anaent divisions of these kingdoms , I have sura 
manly specified the states and judiciall Courts of the 
same. In the severall counties, I h.tve compendiously 
set downe the limitcs (and yet not exactly by pearch and 
pole, to brec-d questions), what 13 the nature of the soile, 
which were places of the greatest antiquitie, who have 
been the dukes marquesses, earles, viscounts, barons, 
tmd some of the most signall and ancient families therein 
(for who can particulate all ?) What 1 have performed, 
I leave to men of judgment But time, the most sound 
and sincere witnesse, will give the truest information, 
when cnvie, which persecuteth the living, shall have her 
mouth s'oppcd Thus much give race Jeave to say — 
that I have m nowise neglected such things as are 
matenall to search and sift out tlie Truth I have 
attained to some skill of the most ancient Bntish anti 


English Sa.xoa tongues I liave travailed over all Eng 
land for the most part, I liave conferred with most 
skiUfnll observers in each country, I have studiously 
read over our owne countrie writers, old and new, all 
Greeke and Latine authors which have once made 
mention of Bntaine , L have had conference with learned 
men in the other parts of Chnstendome , I have been 
diligent in the Records of this Realme , I have looked 
into most Libraries, Registers, and memorials of Churches, 
Cities, and Corporations, I have pored over many an 
old Rovvle and Evidence, and produced their testimony 
(as beyond all exception) when the cause required, in 
their very owne words (although barbarous they be) that 
the honor of ventie might in no wise be impeached 

The Britannia went through many subsequent 
editions, and proved so useful a repository of 
antiquanan and topographical knowledge that it 
was styled ‘the common sun, whereat our modem 
wnters have all lighted their little torches’ A 
later translation was by' Gibson, Bishop of London 
(1695), and, with large additions, by Richard 
Gough (1789 and 1806) 

In 1593 Camden became head-master of West- 
minster School, and, for the use of his pupils, 
published a Greek Grammar in 1597 In the 
same year he left the task work of teaching on 
his receiving the appointment of Clarencieux King- 
of Arms, an office which allowed him more leisure 
for his favounte pursuits Other works, all in 
Latin, were an account of the monuments and 
inscriptions in Westminster Abbey , a collection 
of ancient English histonans , a narrative of the 
trial of the Gunpowder Plotters, drawn up at the 
desire of James VI , and annals of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth The last of these works is 
praised by Hume both for style and matter, and 
as being ‘written with simplicity of expression, 
very rare in that age, and with a regard to trutli 
It is eminently favourable to Elizabeth , and 
Robertson protested against its account of Scottish 
affairs under Queen Mary as inaccurate Camden, 
who left a short autobiography in Latin, died 
unmarried at Chislehurst, 9th November 1623, at 
the age of seventy two, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey Not long before his death he 
founded and endowed a history lecture at Oxford. 

In the Britannia, Camden, after descnbing the 
Bntons of England, Wales, and Cornwall, and the 
Picts of Caledonia, thus proceeds to distinguish 
between the ‘wild Scots’ and the ‘civill Scots’ 

Among the people of Bntaine, after Picts, the Scotish 
nation by good nght challenge the next place con 
ceming whom, before I speak ought, for feare lest evill 
vviUers and frovvardly peevish, should calummously mis 
construe those allegations, which I, simply, mgenuously, 
and in all honest meaning, shall heere cite out of ancient 
waiters as touching Scots, I must certifie the Reader 
before hand, that evene particular hath reference to the 
old, true, and naturall Scots oncly whose of-spnng are 
those Scots speaking Irish, which inhabitc all the West 
part of the kingdorae of Scotland, now so callevl, ind 
the Hands adjoymng thereto, aud who now a dates be 
termed High land men. For, the rest which are of 
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avill UJu lour, ard bcc si-atetl in the Last put therof, 
ailM.it thtv bt-are noa the name of Scotisli men, yet ire 
tile} DO Innu than Scot", but descended from the 
\erj jme Germane onginall, that Me Ern,hsli men are. 
And thi^, neither can the) chuie but confeise, nor nc 
bat ad no led„c, being as. the) are, termed b> those 
tboscsaid, fLgli land men, Suiaones, as uell as we, 
and uaing as the\ doe the aame language Mith us, to wit, 
the LDgli-ih Sa\on, different onel) in Dialeet, a mo-.t 
assured argument of one and the same ongmalL In 
uhich regard, so farre am I from uorkmg an) discredit 
unto them, that I have rather respcctitel) loved tJiem 
ah aies, as of the same bloud and stocke, tea and 
honoured them too, even when the Kingdomcs Mere 
divided but now mueli more, since it hath pleased 
our almightie and most merafull God, that wee grovve 
uniteal in one bodie, under one most hacred head of 
the Lmpire, to tlie jo), happinesse, welfare, and safetie 
of both Nations, which I heartily wish and pray for 

He IS sceptienl about the most current contra- 
dictor) et)mologies of the word Scoti, and sensibly 
savs, ‘A man nn) with as great probabdity denve 
the Scots pedigree from the gods as from Scota, 
th It stip))oscd and counterfeit daughter of the 
yLgvptiin King Plnrao, wedded f forsooth) unto 
G iitliclus, the sonne of Cecrops, founder of 
Athens" — a dentation not esploded in Scotland 
at that time. Less justly he weighs and rejects 
the et) mologv accepted by modem Celtic scholars 
‘And yet I cannot but man ell whence Isidorus 
Ii id this The Scots (saith he) take their name 
in their own proper tongue of their painted bodies, 
for tint they arc marked with sharpe )ron pneks 
and inke,’ (Professor Rh)s defends the view that 
Seou Is a Latin word from a Bnush verb scoil, used 
of this tattooing process ) Camden then shows 
justl) enough that the carl) Scots were Insh 

I or certaiiiel) knovven t is that out of irebnd, an 
lie inhabited in old time by Uritans, as shall m due 
place 1m prooved, the) pa-.,ed into Piitain, and wint 
lim.. as the/ Were first knov n unto writers b) this 
nunc, scaled thev were in Ireland lor Claudmii the 
Poet hath vvnttcn of their irruptions into Crilaiuc, in 
these Ver Ms 

71 'jin c tin SiOlus Htbtntem 

J/uzt , r/ tnfeito spuma-rit n/nr^i Thetts 

Wlmt time the Scots all Ireland stir’d offensive armcs 
o take, 

\nd with maine stroke of enemies ores, the sea much 
foiue did mV e 

Also m another place , 

SV.) rum lumulos jlaiU ^lacmhs IltU ne 

\nd froien Ireland licapes of Scots bewaifd with many 
a leare 

Oru Ills likewise vvnlctH thu^ , Ireland is peopled vvith 
•aeotied Nations, GiIJm, calletli ScoU, Irish Spoilers. 
\nd LetU , I he fecoU tint inhabite Ireland, an Isle 
neat un.o Ilntaine a^ aLo elsewhere. Yea, and in 
the vlaics of Giiarles the Great, F^mhardus in ciprcsse 
words calleth Trelard The Lie of Scots ^^orcovc^, 
Giraldu Gotnbrciisis , Fliat the "acotish nation (sailh he) 
)> dt-^endcd out of Ireland, llie afnmtie as well of 


their Language, as of their apparell, of their weapons 
also, and of llieir maners even to this da) doe su(H 
acutl) proove 

Camden finall) accepts the tradition that the 
Scots came from Spam into Ireland, and the 
(Irish) identification of the words Scoli and 
Scythi And though he sees the inconveniences 
of the theor)', he is bound to hold that the 
Sc)tliians must have been Goths, and so a kind 
of Germans onginall) He adds a new argument 
for the identification of Scots, Sc)thi, and Gothi 

But if arguments m this case nia) bcc taken from 
the liabitc and apparell of the people, surely the array 
and clothing of the wild Scots at tins dav, is all one 
with that of the Gothes m times past, as we may 
b) and by perceive out of Sidoiiius Apollinans, who 
in describing a Goth, portraicth and dcpainteth unto 
us a wild Scot, as nght as may be They are (aaith 
he) of a flaming deepe ycliovv, died with saffron, thev 
buckle upon their feet a paire of Brtoges made of 
raw and untanned leather up to their ankles , their 
knees, thighs, and calves of their legs are all bare , 
their garments high in the necke, straight maile and 
of sundry colours, comming skarce downe to their 
hammes, the sleeves cover the upper points of their 
armcs and no more , their souldiers coats of colour 
greene, edged with a red fnnge , their belts hanging 
downe from the shoulder , the lappets of their cares 
hidden under the curled glibbcs and lockes of haire 
lyang all over them, (For so a man may very rightly 
call the manifold branclied and parted twasu of haire, 
which Scots and Insh weare,) they use also hooked 
Spear-,, which Gildas Icrmcth Vncmata iela^ and aiics 
to fling from them. Tlicy wore hkewise strait bodied 
coals (as saith Porphyno) filled close to their breasts, 
vvithont girdles If this be not for all the world the 
very nght apparell of the wald Insh Scots, let them 
selves be ludges. 

This undated letter of Camden to Sir Robert 
Cotton, printed by the Camden Society {Letters, 
1843), illustrates Camden's use of learned leisure 

Rvght vvortiiv Svr, — That in my sohtannc:. here 
I may avoide the deadly smne of Slouth, I am now 
an humble suitor to you lliat you would send me by 
NVilham Holland my servant tlie Book of Heraldry, 
if you have bound it up, or as it is. Or some other 
bookc or Papers which you shall think fitting my 
sludiea, or dehghL Tlie Booke of France which I 
lately receaved standelh me m small steed, for I per 
ccave by my Note.-, that I have had it heretofore 
And therefore I will shortly relume it Your Absolon 
de Vita Cuthlaci is the very same that other laill 
Fahv Honachus , and I have already both it and the 
other conjoined fherewith But for Flicoilulus, I never 
savve him before. Tlius presuming of your anaent kind- 
ness, I rest, — Yours in all most assuredly, 

WiLL’ii Camden 

Felix's Life of St Guthlac is still an authority for 
tbc Life of the Hermit of CrovvlancL 

on kw oea Mtnioriiitia de Stifty an I his Icttcra, there arc 
Lives of Camden hy Suath (1O91) and m the various edmonv of 
the Brttimthi (GiL one, Gcuffis, Lc*), and la Woods At let J 
Oxetueni t 
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John Speed (1552^-1629) published in 1611 
a History of Griat Bntaine, in which he was 
assisted b) Spelman, Cotton, and others Bom at 
Famngdon, in Cheshire, and a London tailor too 
by trade, he enjoyed few ad\ antages from educa- 
Uon , yet his history is highly creditable to his 
acquirements and judgment, and was long the best 
in existence He rejected some of the fables of 
precedmg chroniclers concerning the origin of the 
Bntons, and though he retained man> of the 
time honoured errors, was more discnminating in 
his selection of authonties His history of the 
island extends to the union of England and Scot- 
land under King James, to whom the work was 
dedicated In 1606 he published maps of England 
and Wales, subsequently extended to Scotland and 
Ireland, the best that had till then appeared The 
following letters of the learned tailor to Cotton 
reteal the consaentious author and proof renscr 

■\Vorbhipfull Sir, my thoughts runnj'ng upon the well 
performance of this worke, and fearfull to comitt anj 
thmg diaagrceing from the truth, I hate sent >ou a coppy 
of some part of that which you hate alredy sene, because 
you left in writing at the Pnnters that with a fast eye 
you had oterune it, and your leasure better affording 
that busines m the contrey then here you had , this 
therefore hath caused me to send you as much as my 
Prmter cane espare, beseichmg your Worshipe to read it 
more attentytly, to place the Coynes, and what adicssions 
you wall before you retume it, and I pray you to past 
a paper where you doe adde, and not to intirlme the 
coppy, for somewhere we cannot read your Notes because 
the place geues y our pene not rome to exprese your mynd 
I have sent such Coynes as are cutt, and wiU weekly 
supply the same, so much therefore as you shall perfect 
I praye you send againe with as much speed as you can , 
but where you do want the Coynes, kepe that coppy 
sUll ivith you, until! I send them, for 1 shall not be 
sattisfied with your other directions or Air Coles heipe 
Good Sir, afford me herein your assfstanc as you have 
begune, and remember my suit to my L pnvy seall, 
wherem you shall bmde me m all dutifull service and 
affection to your Worship’s command. So beseiking 
the AlmighU to prosper our mdevours I humbly take 
my leave, and leave your Worship to the Lordes 
protection 

Your Worships to comand m all dutifull servuce, 

JoH Speed 

I am returned to my Pnnters, and therfore yf you 
please your directions maye be thither Remember to 
signify the formes of 'our Altars. 

Sir, I do most hartely thanke for your Worships assist 
ance and kmde remembrance of our busynea, which doth 
not a httle revive my now decayed spirit, lying on bed 
of my old disease the stone, which is not more gnevnous 
unto me than the detraction of this so chargablc a 
busyness I have sent y ou as many Coynes as are done, 
and wall weekly supply them as we can get them from 
detracting Swisser [Christopher Switzer, a well known 
engraver] Also you shall herewith receive two leaves 
of coppy which vve can not read the place that you 
have mterlyned, and either to falsify your meaning, or 
leave out one silable we wold be lothe. Therfore I 
pray you both perfect that, and the yere of Christ in the 


other, and send them again m all hast possible, for the 
Prmter already hath overtaken us Thus comending my 
self most hartely to your Wprship, I humble tak my 
leave this gcah of August 

Yor Worships in all duty, 

Jon Speede. 

Good Sir, I most earnestly entreat you to send these 
tovve sheets inclosed, upon AVensday next, for m truth I 
dovvbt vve shall want them before that daye. 

Af you will send a Note of all Monastery es in the 
Realm, as also the Book of Henry the fourth, I shalbe 
much beholdmg to your Worship Thus you see how 
bold I am, but it is in love of that Kingdom which your 
self seeks still to adome 

Amongst histoncal writers is also the poet 
Samuel Daniel (see page 339), who wrote the first 
and second parts of a History of England^ extend- 
ing from the Norman Conquest to the death of 
Edward III , a mere compilation — sa- iicnry Spci- 
uian (1564-1641), antiquary, was bom at Congham, 
m Norfolk, of which county he was high sheriff in 
1604- His works are almost all upon legal and 
ecclesiastical antiquities Havmg found it 'neces- 
sary to study Anglo-Sa-xon, he embodied the fruits 
of his labour in his ponderous Glossanum Archao- 
toguiim (1626-64), explaining the obsolete words 
occurring in the law s of England , it was completed 
after the author’s death by his son and Dugdale. 
Another work was a Latin history of English 
church councils, also left incomplete. He wrote 
further on tithes and on sacnlege. — sir John Hay- 
ward (i564?-i 627), bom at Felixstowe, in 1599 
published The First Pari of the Life and Reign 
of Henry IV, which he dedicated to the Earl of 
Esse.v Some passages in it gave such offence 
to the queen that she caused the author to be 
impnsoned He conciliated James I by defendmg 
his succession and the diyine nght of kings, and 
at the desire of Pnnee Henry, composed Lives 
of the Three Norman Kings of England (1613) 
After his death, in 1627, was published (1630) his 
Life and Raigne of Ring Edward the Sixt He 
writes with smoothness, but in a dramatic style, 
imitating Liv y and other ancient histonans in the 
practice of putting speeches into the mouths of 
his liistonc characters When Queen Elizabeth 
ordered Lord Bacon to search Hayvvaid’s Zz/k 
Henry IV to see if it contained any treason, Bacon 
reported that there was no iriason, but that there 
were many flontes, for the author had stolen 
many of his sentiments and conceits out of 
Tacitus — sir Koljcrt Bruce Cotton (1571— 1631) IS 
celebrated as an industnous collector of records, 
charters, and wntings of every kind pertaining to 
the ancient history of England In the prosecution 
of his object he enjoy’ed only too great facilities, the 
recent suppression of monastenes having thrown 
many valuable books and written documents into 
pnvate hands In 1600 he accompanied his friend 
Camden on an e-xcursion to Carlisle, for the pur- 
pose of examming the Piets’ wall and other relic? 
of former times. It was pnncipally on his sug- 
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gcition th-it JiTics I resorted to the scheme of 
crc-itmg Ijaroncts, as a means of suppUang the 
'reasurj , and he himself uis one of those who 
purchasui the distinction bir Robert Cotton was 
tlie author of \ arious historical, political,, and aiiti- 
quinan works His Raigue of Hemy III (1627) 
frankly discusses kingcraft, his Dangers tulurcin 
tne Ktni^dom nou StamLth (162S) marked him 
out to the court as an enemy , and an ironical 
Proposition io Bridle hu hnpertiiuiuy 0/ Parlia- 
iiiiiit kd to his impnsonment for a time His 
name is remembered chiefly for the benefit which 
he conferred upon literature, by gathering his 
\aluablc library of manuscripts, which was not 
restored to him on his release from prison , and 
grief at the depniation shortened his dajs After 
being considerabl) augmented b> his son and 
grindson, it became, m 1706, the propcrt> of the 
nation, and in 1757 was deposited in the British 
\Iuscum One hundred and eleien of the manu- 
scripts, man\ of them highly \ aluable, had before 
this time been unfortunately destrojed by fire 
During his lifetime materials were drawn from his 
library by Raleigh, Bacon, Selden, and Herbert , 
and he furnished literary assistance to Camden, 
Speed, and manj contemporary authors 

UiLliartl Knolles (i55o>-i6io) published a 
Gentiull Histone of the Juries^ which Johnson, 
in the 122nd number of the Rambler, eulogised as 
‘displaMng all the excellences that narration can 
idmit His st>le, though somewhat obscured b> 
time, md sometimes vitiated by false w it, is pure, 
nervous, elevated, and clear’ Hallam ranks 
Knolles high among our elder writers, and 
Southey ind Bjron were equally pronounced in 
their admiration Southey recommended Cole- 
ridge to read him , Byron said old Knolles was 
one of the first books that gave him pleasure as 
i child, made him wish to visit the Levant, and 
‘gave perhaps that oriental colouring that has 
been observed in mv poetry'’ The historical value 
of the book IS slender , original research on the 
subject was kirdly possible to Knolles, and he 
seems to have followed a Latin history by Boissard, 
published it Frankfort in 1596 Knolles, horn ap- 
pirently it ColiLashby, m North imptonshirc, was 
edut ited at Oxford, and soon after 1571 became 
mister of the free school at Sandwich, in Kent, 
where he spent the rest of his life A. fifth edition 
was Issued in 1638, and the history was continued 
liy bir Paul Rycaut, whose edition in three folio 
volumes (1687-1700) became the standard one 
Vn ibndginent by John Savage (1701) was much 
read 

Tho Taking of Constantinople. 

\ link kfore (lav the* Turks approached tic walls 
lad bcean the V'-auIt, vhcre shot and stoncs vvere 
dchvcrcil ujoin tlieiii from the walk as thick as hail, 
whiresjf htlk fell in vain, bv reason of the multitude of 
the futk , who, pitssiiig fast unto the walk, could not 
■ec in ihe dark ho v to defend them elve,, hut were 
vilh st number wouuded or slarn , but these were of 


the common and vv orst souldiers, of vv horn the Turkish 
king made no more reckoning than to abate the first 
force of the defendants. Upon the first appearance 
of the day, \rahomet gave the sign appointed for the 
general assault, whereupon the city was m a moment 
and at one instant on every side most funously assaulted 
by the Turks , for Mahomet, the more to distress the 
defendants and the better to see the forwardness of the 
souldiers, had before appointed which part of the aly 
eveiy colonel with his regiment should assail Which 
they valiantly performed, deluenng their arrows and 
shot upon the defendants so thick that the light of the 
day was therewith darkned , other m the meantime 
couragiously mounting the scaling ladders, and coming 
even to handy strokes with the defendants upon Uic 
wall, where the formost were for most part violently 
borne forward by them which followed after On the 
other side, the Christians with no less courage willistood 
the Turkish fury, beating them down again with great 
Stones and weighty pieces of Umber, and so overwlielmed 
them with shot, darts, and arrows, and other hurtful 
devices from above, that the lurks, dismayed with the 
terrour thereof, vv ere ready to retire. 

Mahomet, seeing the great slaughter and discomfiture 
of his men, sent in fresh supplies of his janizaries and 
best men of war, whom he had for that purpose reserved 
as his last hope and refuge , by whose coming on his 
fainting souldiers vvere again encouraged, and the terrible 
assault begun afresh At which lime the barbarous k ng 
ceased not to use all possible means to maintain the 
assault , by name calling upon this and that captain, 
promising unto some whom he saw forward golden 
mountains, and unto others m whom he saw any sign 
of covvardise, ihreatnmg most ternble death, by vvluch 
means the assault became most dreadful, death there 
raging m the midst of many thousands And albeit ihct 
the lurks Jay dead by heaps upon the ground, yet other 
fresh men pressed on still m their places over their dea I 
bodiu, and with divers event caber slew or were slam 
by their enemies. 

In this so tcmhlc a conflict, it chanced Justinianus 
the general to be vioundcd m the arm, who, losing 
much blood, cowardly withdrew himself from the place 
of Ills ckarge not leaving any to supply his room, and 
so got into ihe cay by the gate called Komana, which 
he had caused to be opened in the inner wall , pretend 
mg the cause of his departure to be for the binding up 
of his wound, but being indeed a man now altogether 
discouraged 

rhe souldiers there present, dismayed with the depar 
lure of their general, and sore clmrgexl by the Januaries, 
forsook their slnlions, and in hast fled to the same gale 
whereby Justinianus was entred , with the sight whereof 
the other souhher , dismayed, ran thither by hcajis also 
I’ut whilst they violently strove all together to get mat 
once, they so wetiged one another m the entrance of 
the gate, that few of so great a multitude got m , m 
vvluch so great a press and confus on of minds, eight 
hundred persons were there by than tliat followed 
trtxldcn under foot or thrust to death flic emperor 
himself, for s.aftguard of his hfe flying with tlie rc-st m 
that press as a man not regarded, miserably ended I is 
days together with the Greek empire. His de-ad body 
was shortly after found by the Turks among the slam, 
and known by his rich apparel whose head Iiemg tail 
off, was forthwith presented to the Turkish tyrant by 
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whose commandment it ^vas afterwards thrust upon the 
point of a launce, and m great dension earned about as 
a trophy of his victory, first m the camp, and afterward 
up and down the aty 

The Turks, encouraged with the flight of the Chns 
tians, presently advanced their ensigns upon the top of 
the uttermost waU, crying Victory, and by the breach 
entred as if it had been a great flood, winch, having 
once found a breach in the bank, overfloweth and 
beareth down all before it , so the Turks, when they 
had won the utter wall, entred the city bv the same 
gate that was opened for Justinianus, and by a breach 
which they had before made with their great artillery, 
and without mercy cutting in pieces all that came in 
their way, wathout further resistance became lords of 
that most famous and imperial aty Some few there 
were of the Christians w ho, prefernng death before the 
Turkish slavery, with their swords in their hands sold 
their lives dear unto their enemies , among whom the 
two brethren I’aulus and Troilus Bochiardi, Italians, 
with Theophilus Palaeologus, a Greek, and Joannes 
Sliavus, a Dalmatian, for their great valour and courage 
deserve to be had in eternal remembrance , who after 
they had like hons made slaughter of their enemies, 
died in the midst of them erabrued with their blood, 
rather oppressed by multitude than with true valour 
overcome In this fury of the barbarums perished many 
thousands of men, women, and children, without respect 
of age, sex, or condition. Many for safeguard of their 
lives fled into the temple of Sophia, where they were 
all without pity slain except some few resen e<l by the 
barbarous victors to purposes more gnevous than death 
itselC The nch and beautiful ornaments and jewels of 
that most sumptuous and raagmficeut church (the stately 
building of Justimanus the emperor) were m the turning 
of a hand plucked down and earned away by the Turks , 
and the church it self, built for God to be honoured in, 
for the present converted into a stable for tlieir horses, 
or a place for the execution of their abonunable and 
unspeakable filthiness, the image of tlic crucifix wav 
also bv them taken down, and a Turks cap put upon 
the head thereof, and so set up and shot at with their 
arrows, and afterwards in great dension earned about 
in their camp, as it had been in procession, with drums 
playing before it, railing and spitting at it, and calling 
It the God of the Christians , which I note not so much 
done m contempt of the image, as in despite of Chnst 
and the Christian religion 

But whilst some were thus spoilmg of the churches, 
Olliers were as busie in ransacking of pnvate bouses, 
where the miserable Christians were enforced to endure 
in tlicir persons whatsoever pleased thf msolent visitors , 
unto whom all things were now lawful that stood with 
their lust, every common souldier having power of life 
and death at his pleasure to spare or spill At which 
time nches were no heller tlian poverty , and beauty 
worse than deformity VTiat tongue were able to ex- 
press the misery of that time? cr the proud msolency 
of till- conquerors? where of so many thousands every 
man with greediness fitted his own unreasonable desire, 
all which the poor Christians were enforced to endure. 
But to speak of the hidden monev, plate, jewels and 
other nchcs there found passeth credit, the Turks 
themselves wondred thereat and were therevvath en- 
riched, that It IS a proverb amongst them to this day, 
if any of them grow suddenly rich, to say, lie hath 


been at the sackmg of Constanlmople , w hereof if some 
reasonable part had in time been bestowed upon the 
defence of the citv, the Turkish king liad not so easily 
taken both it and the otv 

Drydcn, who rarely borrowed, seems, as Macau- 
lay pointed out, to have adapted a couplet from 
Knolles’s history Under the engraved portrait of 
Mustapha I are these lines 

Greatnesse on goodnesse loves to slide, not stand. 
And leaves for Fortune’s ice Vertue’s finne land 

In Absalom and Achitophel, Dryden has 

But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand. 

And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land 

Knollcs also translated Bodin’s Common ll'eale 

Sir Punl Kyenut (1628-1700), the continuator of 
Knollcs, deserves mention for his other works 
The son of a financier from Brabant who settled 
in England, he was bom at Vylesford, m Kent, 
was secretary of Embassy at the Porte, consul at 
Smyaaia, secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Bntish resident at Hamburg In 1668 
he published The Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire^ based largely on his own observations , 
he also translated Platipa’s Latin history of the 
Popes, long a standard authority, and Garcilaso de 
la Vega’s Commentaries of Pern 

The Elizubctbaii Soiig-Writers. 

The mfluence of music on the evolution of 
lyrical poetry m England was sudden and decisive 
It saved English verse, m the very nick of time, 
from being nuned by the heresies of the humanists, 
who wished to eject rhyane and to introduce lumber- 
ing equivalents for the classical measures The 
necessity of writing in such a manner as that the 
words could be used to accompany music drov e the 
poets into the employ ment of bnsl , simple, and 
melodious metres It may therefore be said that 
Bywd and Tallis, the two first great English musi 
Clans, whose labours date from about 1575, were the 
earliest encouragers of Elizabethan lyric, although 
at first little followed their training The year 1588 
was really that which marks the starting-point of 
easy^ song-vvTiting This w'as a year of surpnsing 
musical activity m England — now was pnnted the 
Mustca Transalpina, which introduced the forms 
of Itahan madngal amongst us , now William 
Bywd (i538?-i 623) published his first English 
song-book, the Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs j now 
Dowland began Ins career as a lutanist in Oxford 
After this year the art of writing madngals or 
songs in light English verse was one which was 
perfectly understood , it was rendered easier by 
the introduction of Luca Marenzio’s very popular 
Roman music, which was excessively admired in 
London, and by the publication of ByTd’s Songs of 
Sundry Natures m 1589 and of Thomas Watson’s 
Italian Madrigals Englished m 1590 

It would not be right, however, while emphasis- 
ing the fact that the main flood of song-wntmg 
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m Cii^lund bCo'iiii. in i5Si5, to neglect to notice 
tlrat seieral poeta Iwil, since 1580, been lUcmpung, 
and sometimes with considerable success, to attain 
a pure Ivrical motement. It is difficult to know 
c.eacd) how to date the songs of Sidney, all of 
sliich must be precedent to 1586, while some ma> 
date from 15S1 My true love has my heart’ and 
‘Weep, neighbours, weep,’ were m any case among 
the ter\ earliest and most sueccssful of Elim- 
htthan songs The misccllan) called A Handful 
of Plctisanl Dclij^hts was published m 1584, and 
the contents of it arc eniirelj, as Mr liullen 
has pointed out, ‘intended to be sung to one or 
other popular tune ’ This is from that collection 

Consider, Sweet, what si^Iis and sobs 
Do nip my heart w ith cruel throbs, 

\nd all, my Dear, for lo\e of you, 

Irusl me trul) , 

Hut I hope that )ou will some mercy show 
In due time duly 

If tiiat you do my case well weigh, 

And show some sign whereby 1 may 
Have some good hojie of your good grace, 

1 rust me tnily , 

I count myself m blessed case , 

Let reason rule ye 

Here, howetcr, :t may be said that little advance 
beyond the shambling measures of folk-song has 
been made. But into Ins comedies of Campaspe 
ind of Sapho and Phao, both published in 1584, 
Lyly introduces si\ or seven songs of a definitely 
artistic character, and these may be said to mark 
the advent of pure Elizabethan song No previous 
lyrist h id sung like this m England 

What bird so sings, vet so does wail? 

0 'ns ihe ravish d mghiingalc 

J“gi jug. Jt'gi Ivrm ' she cr cs 
\nd sidl htr woes at midnight rise. 

Brave pricU song ' W ho 13 't now we hear? 

None hut the larh so shnll and clear. 

How at heaven's gate-s she clap^ her wmgs, 

1 he mom not waking till she sing. 

Hark hark, with what a jirelty throat 
Boor Robin Redbreast tune» his note , 

Hark! how the jolly cuckoos sing ' 

Cuckoo ' to welcome m the spring ' 

Cuekoo to Welcome m the spring 

I he same cest itic and almost infantile melody 
IS found m one or two scraps of another dramatist, 
George Pcele, whose famous ‘Fair, and fair, and 
thrice so fur’ fquoted below at page 323) is found 
in Ills jlrrai^nnunl 0/ Paris, which dates from 
1384 

It la, however, certain that in tlie abundant 
roni mccs of the period and the various poetical 
mistell mies this peeailiar note of joyous lyricism 
ileies not show itself until about 1 588, whereas after 
til It ve-ir It becomes so natural ind abundant lEat 
we cease to record ns manifcsraiions Bbis is 
undoabtedK connected with the foundation of the 
luiional ciiamber music, whicli oi ed its cliaractcr 


to William Byrd Italian airs were now imported 
and English airs invented in immense numbers, 
and It was necessary' to find poems to suit tliose 
airs , the result was the composition of innumer- 
able brief snatches of song, lucid, aerial, and sym- 
pathetic, either of a gaietv that clapped its bands 
and danced, or else of a melancholy which melted 
into tears To 1588 belongs the old favounte by 
Sir Edward Dyer 

My mmd to me a kingdom is 
Such perfect joy therein I find 
lliat it excels all other bliss 
Tliat God or Nature hath assigned 
Though much I want that most would have, 

■V ct still my mind forbids to crave. 

One of the earliest poets to obtain ease in this 
particular manner of wnting was Nicholas Breton 
This song belongs to the same y'ear, but is of quite 
a different order of dance-music 

Tho’ Ainarylhs dance m green 
Like ] icry Queen , 

And sing Ail] clear 
Connna, wnlh a smiling cheer , 

Yet since iheir eyes make heart so sore, 

Hl> ho ' I ’ll love no more 

My sheep are lost for want of food , 

And I so wood mad 

That all the day 
I sit and watch a herd maid gay. 

Who laughs to see me sigh so sore , 

Hey ho ! I ’ll love no more 

At the same time, the importation of the madngal 
began from Italy Here is an example, dating 
probably from 15&9, by Thomas Watson, it is an 
adaptation to the case of Sir Philip Sidney of a 
popular Italian madrigal by Luca Marenzio 

How long with vain complaining, 

How long witli dreary tears and joys rcrraiiiing. 

Shall we renew Ins dying, 

MTiose happy soul is flying — 

Not in a place of sadness — 

But of eternal gladnesa? 

Sweet Sidney lives in heaven , 

O therefore let our weeping 

Be turned to hymns and songs of pleasant greeting 

From this time until the end of the century the 
abundance and vanctyof song in English poetry 
IS bevond the power of any historian to chronicle 
The full choir burst forth simultaneously into 
warbling melody But it is to be noted that the 
connection with music continued unbroken The 
most exquisite songs of Shakespeare and Fletcher 
were introduced to lighten the action by an instru 
menial is well as a vocal interlude, even the lyncs 
in the romances of Greene and Lodge were pro- 
bably intended to be sung to an accompaniment 
on the lute. Campion, one of the most delicate 
and characteristic of Elizabethan lynsts, was an 
accomplisiied musician , and some of the most 
exquisite specimens of pure song-vvriting which 
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have come down to us are those which have been 
gathered out of the motets and madngals of 
Morlcy, Dowland, Robert Jones, Wilbye,,Weelkes, 
and Orlando Gibbons, the Little Masters of English 
chamber music. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 

Sii Edward Dyei (c.i 545-1607 j, poet and 
courtier-diplomatist, W’as bom at Sharpham Park, 
in Somerset, studied at OMord, was knighted in 
1596, and died in London He was praised by his 
intimate fnend Sidney, as well as bj Puttenham 
and Meres, who commended especially his elegies 
It was long difScult to know which were his poems 
some ascribed to him in one collection were else- 
where recognised as the work of Lodge or Breton , 
but in 1872 Dr Grosart did his best to identify and 
edit all Dyer’s extant work — a dozen pieces m all 
‘ My Mind to Me a Kingdom is,’ set to music by 
Byrd in 1588, is almost certainly his, and is by far 
die best knowai 

My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is. 

My mynde to me a kyngdome is. 

Such preasent joyea the,em I fyaide. 

That It excells all other olisse 
That earth affords or growes by kynde. 

ITioughe muche I wante which moste would have, 

\ et still my mynde forbiddes to crave 

No princely pompe, no wealthy store. 

Nor force to vvinne the victorye , 

No wilye int to salve a sore, 

No shape to feede a lovinge eye , 

To none of these I yieldc as thrall, 

Fonvhy ’ my mynde doth serve for all Because 

I see how plenty suffers ofte. 

And hastv clymers sone do fall , 

I see that those which are alofte 

Mishappe doth threaten moste of all , 

4 hey get vnth toyle, they keepe w ith fearc 
Such cares my mynde could never beare. 

Content I live, this is my staye , 

I seeke no more than maye snflyse , 

I presse to bcarc no haughty swaye , 

Look, what I lack ray mynde supplies 
Lo ' thus I triumphe like a kynge, 

Content with that my mynde doth bnnge. 

Some have loo muche, yet still do crave , 

I hide have and seek no more. 

They arc but poore, though muche they have. 

And I am lyche with lyttle store 
They poore, 1 ryche , they begge, I gyve , 

They lacke, I leave , they pyne, 1 lyve 

I lauglie not at anodier's losse , 

I grudge not at another’s gayne , 

Now orldly w aves my mvnde can toss , 

My state at one dothe still remayne 
I fearc no foe, T fawne no fnende , 

1 loathe not lyfe nor dread my ende 

Some wcighc theyre pleasure by they re luste, 

Thcyrc wisdom by theyre rage of W7II , 

Theyre treasure is theyre onlye Irusle , 

A clocked craft theyre store of sky He cloaked 


But all the pleasure that I fynde. 

Is to mayntayme a quiet mynde 

My vv eilthe is healthe and perfect ease 
My consaence cleere my choyce defence , 

I neither seek by brybes to please. 

Nor by deceyte to breedc offence 
Thus do I lyve , thus will I dye , 

Would all did so well as I ' 

Dr Hannah, the editor of Raleigh and others, 
has pointed out that one of Greene’s poems ends 
with 

A mind content both croune and Umgdome is , 

and Dyer himself, as if to show that this happy 
optimism was not the whole truth, indited a very 
different tune 

The Man of Woe 

The mann whose thoughtes agaynste him do conspyre. 
On whom Mishapp her storye dothe depaynt , 

The mann of woe, the matter of desier, 

Tree of the dead, that lives m endics plaint. 

His spirit am I whiche in this deserte lye. 

To rue his case whose cause I cannot flye 

Despayre my name whoe never finde’s releife, 

Frended of none, but to myself a foe , 

An idle care maynlaynde by fimie beleife. 

That prayse of faythe shall throughe my torments grovve , 
And counte those hopes that others harles do ease, 

Butt base conceites the common sense to please 

For sure I am I never shall attayne 
The happy good from whence my joys aryse , 

Nor have I power my sorrows to refrayne. 

Butt wayle the wante when noughte ellse maye suffyse , 
Wberebye my lyfe the shape of deathe muste beare. 

That deathe which feeles the worst that lyfe doth feare. 

But what avavlea with Iragicall complaynte. 

Not hopinge healpe, the Furyes to awake? 

Or why should I the happy mynds aquaynte 

With doleful tunes, they re settled peace to shake ? 

All ye that here behould Infortune’s feare, 

May judge noe woe may withe my gref compare. 

And the alternating joys md sorrows of the lover 
are expressed m the song beginning 
I woulde It were not as it is. 

Or that I cared not yea or no , 

I woulde I thoughte it not amiss. 

Or that amiss myghte blamless goo , 

I w ould I were, y et would I not , 

I myghte be gladd, yet coulde I not 

.And he sums up the situation in 
Now gnefe, now hope, now love, now spyghte. 

Long sorrows nuxte with shorte delyghtc. 

Mcliolsis Breton (1545 ?-i626>) was -i prolific 
and versatile wnter of works in piose and verse, 
pastoral, satincal, romantic, religious, and humoioiis 
Of him little personally is known, save tliat his 
father, Willnm Breton, a London merchant, left 
money and property for his education. William’s 
widow marned the poet Gascoigne, and Nidiolas 
IS said, on poor authonty, to have studied at Onel 
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Ojllei,c, O'fo-d His I!W/s of a Voit/ii^ U tt 
njjpuiri.d n 1577 , and a an if: iucccsaion of small 
volumtJ proLLL-dc-d from his pon— orcr a score 
m prooc and abont as nnmy m \crae, cia'ht 
pieces with his name, coniprisinj,' his first lyncs, 
ire in Lufiuuf’j Ihhcon^ a nomble poetical 
miscellan) published in 1600, mcludin^f con 
tnbut.ons from Sidne\, Spenser, Raleio'li, Lodge, 
Marlowe, \\ aison, (ireene, 5.C He wrote far too 
niueli His satire is less coarse but less elTecUve 
tlian tliat of some contemporaries , his religious 
poems arc disfigured by too finustic conceits 
II tCs rnncnn our, i prose id\l of ingling, though 
named from an old merry dance, is one of Ins most 
notable pieces. 

A Pastoral of Phillis and Corldon 
On a hill tlicre growes a flower, 
hairc befall the ilainlie si eel ' 

By that llouer there is a Ixjwcr, 

Where the hea enly Muscs meete. 

in tint iKiMer there 1 , a chaire 
1 ringed all abt ut with golde, 

W here doth sit tlie fairest faire 
lhat did eser eye bcholde 

It Is Phillis, fair and bnght, 
bhe that ts the she|)he*ards joy, 

She tliat VenUs did dispight, 

And did blind Iter little boy 

Tliere is she, the uiso, the rich, 

That the world desires to see , 

This Is J/ra the i/hieli 
There is none but onely shoe 

Who would not this face admire ’ 

Who would not this ^aint adore? 

Who would not this sight desire, 

ITiough he thought to sec no more? 

O faire eyes, set let me sec 

One good lookc, and 1 am gone 
Loobe on me, for I am hee, 

ITiy poor sdhe Condon 

Thou that art the shepheards qucene, 

Lookc upon thy silly si ame , 

By thy comfort base bcene scene 
Head men brought to life againe. 

Pbllllda and Corldon. 

In the merry monelh of May 
In a mome by breabe of day, 

Ponh I ir aibcd by the wood side, 

Whenaj May was in his pride 
There I s| le-d all alone 
Philhda and Coiiduu. 

Meeh ailjo iheae was, God wot ' 

H_ e ojld lose and he woahl nob 
She ayd, '\cser man was tree , 

Ife avd, Nore las fai-e to vou. 

He ..ayd, He hid Ifwirl her long 
SI c eayd, J.oie hou’d Jase no wron_^ 

Condon woalJ bu e her then , 
she sayd, MaiJcs must tusae no men 


Till they did for good and ail , 
riien she made the shecpheard call 
All the htasens to witness truth — 

Iseser loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 

"Vea, and nay, faith and troth, 

Sucii as seely she.pheards use 
When they will not iovc abuse, 

Love, which had betne long deluded, 

W'as with kisses swea-le concluded. 

And Philhda wath garlands gay 
W'as made the Lady of llic ilay 

A Sweet Lullabie 
Come, little babe, come, sfily soule, 

Th / father’s shame, thy mother’s gnefe. 

Borne as I doubt to all our dole, 

Vnd to thyself unliappic chiefe 
Smg lullabie and lap it warme, 

Poore soule that thmkcs no creature barmc. 

rhou Inlle thmkst, and Icsse doost kuowe 
The cause of this thy mother’s moane , 

Thou wantst the wit to wade her woe, 

.bnd I myselfe am all alone , 

Why doost thou vveepe’ why doost thou wailc? 
And knowest not yet what thou doost ay Ic. 

Come, httle wretch ' Ah! silly heart. 

Mine onely joy, what can I more'’ 

If there he any wrong thy smart, 

That may the destinies implore, 

’Tvvas I, I say, against my will — 

I wayle the time, but be thou still 

And doest thou smile’ O thy swccle face ' 

W'ould God Him selfe He might tliee sec I 
No doubt thou wouldst soone jiurchasc grace, 

1 know right w ell, for thee and mce, 

But come to mollier, babe, and play, 

1 or father faLe is fled away 

Sweet boy, if it by fortune chance 
Thy father home againe to send. 

If Death do strike me with his launce, 

Yet mayest thou me to him commend 
If any m.ke tliy mother s name. 

Tell how by love she purebast blame. 

Then will his gentle heart _oonc yceld 
I know him o'" a noble nnndc 
AUhouJi a Lyon in the field, 

A Iamb m lowne thou shalt bun finde 

\skc blcsSing, babe, be not afrayde ' 

His sugred words lialh me hetrayde 

Then may si tliou joy and be right glad, 

Althoig^h in woe I seeme to inoaiie. 

Thy father is no rascal! lad 
A noble youth of blood and boane, 

Ills glaneing lookcs, if he once smile, 

Right honest women may beguile 

Come, little boy, and rocke a slcepc ' 

Smg lullabie, and lie thou still I 
I, that can doc naught else but wcepe, 

Will sit by thee and waile my fill 

God b!e>,c my Labe, and lalLabic, 

1 rom tills thy father’s quality 
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Populir nnd esteemed m tlie seventeenth centun.’, 
Breton’s work uis forgotten in the eighteenth, till 
Bishop Perce printed in the Rehq.us two of his 
pieces from nn^LxnRs llehcoi There w-is no 
edition of his works in prose md veree till Dr 
Gros.irt produced them for the ‘Chcrtscy Librnry’ 
in 1S77, nnother volume of new discovenes was 
added in 1893. Single works have been published 
separatel) — ns Tito Bowtr of Delights in the 
‘ riizabetlian Library’ m 1893, and No II btppinge 
nor Trippiigt. in 1896 Professor Saintsbury re- 
printed m his EIiMbelhan m d jneobutn F racts 
GBpa) Breton’s ‘ Prctie and Wittic Discourse be- 
tween It and Will,’ which contains tlie ‘Song 
between Wit and Will’ and other amoebean struns 
between them, between Care and Misery, «SLc 

Edvviril (It lore, Earl of 0 \ford (1550- 
1C04), studied at Cambndge, succeeded his fatlicr 
as seventeenth carl m 1562, and, already a favoured 
courtier, married Burghley’s daughter in 1571 He 
was handsome, accomplished, foppish, loxunous, 
niinously extravagant, and unbcarablv insolent and 
wrong-headed He called Sidney a puppy, but 
was not allov cd by the queen to accept Sidney’s 
ch dlenge He was appointed to high offices, was 
spcci d commissioner for the trial of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and acted is Lord Chamberlain at 
James I ’s coronation But his estates had to be 
sold — Ins wealth was utterly squandered by his 
w istefulncss— and Burghlcy had to prov ide for his 
fiinily Yet some twenty three of his poems re- 
main to support the contcmporiry judgment that 
he was one of the best of the courtier poets of 
Ehraheth’s early reign , they were printed in the 
Foradts^ of Dainty Devtas and other anthologies 
Puttenham illustrated hia Eigltsh Pocs e wath tiic 
one best known, given below , Grosart pnnted all 
that could be attributed to Oxford in his Mtscel- 
lanus of i/u rnlhr 11 ortliy Library (1872) 

Fancy and Doslro 
Come iiiihcr, ilieplicrd s swainc ' 

Sir, what iloe ye require? 

I pray thee shew to me thy name ! 

My name IS Eond Dtsire. 

When werte thou lionic, Dcsyre^ 

In prvJi, anil pompe of May 
l!y whom, sweet l>oy, wert thou iKgolt’ 
by selfe comeyte, men ^ay 

Tell me who was thy nourse? 

I rc,he yoiilln., in siigreai loyc, 

Wlul was thy meat and davK food? 

Sad syghe-r and great annoy 

Whit leidde'vt thou than to dnnoke? then 

Lnrayiwd lover*’ tiarcs 
Wdeil cradfo wert thou rocke-d in’ 

In lio],^ devnyde 1 1 feores. 

Whit lulled Ihoe t> thv slcepe’ 

Suirvl thuiid>li.w which lykcd one lK.-sle 
\lid wlier K now ihy dweiling j Lee? 
bi pmtlo hcatu I rv 


What Hung doth pleojc thec mo t’ 

To j,art on lieauty still 

Whom dost thou think to he Uiy tpe’ 

Diylayiic of my goo<l wdl 

Dothe company e displease’ 

It dothe m manye one 

Where would I levy re than cliitse to lie? tUo: 
He loves to muse alone 

W ill ever age or death 
Bnng thec unto decay c’ 

Jvoc, not ' Dcsyre Ixiih lives and dycj 
\ thousande tymes a daye 

Tlien, fond Desyac, farewell ' 

Thou art no mate for me , 

I should be Inthc methinl s to dwell 
W’ldi such a one as thec 

Another short poem runs thus 
Doth sorrow fret thy souIe’ O dircfull spint 
Doth pleasure feed ihy heart? O bles.>td nnn 
Host thou bene happie once? O heavy plight 
Are thy mishaps forepasi’ O Inppie lhan 
Or hast thou blixse m eld’ O bhsse too late 
But hast thou b)i>,t m youth? O sweet e,talc. 

Thoians '\\a<son (1557 ’-1592) '' as author of 
Htcatonipathui, or Passtonate Ciitttirie of Love 
(1582), a series of sonnets, Amyntii: Gaudta (m 
Latin, 1385), Itahai Uadri^als Englished (1590), 
one of which is quoted above at page 274, I he 
Tears of Fancu (1593) He translated the Anti^xuu 
of Sophocles into Latin In the f-Iecatompathia, 
‘a hundred passions,’ a hundred eighteen line 
poems called ‘sonnets,’ describe each a several 
passion, two of these arc given below But the 
lovemaking was as artificial as the record of U, 
though Watson ranks high among the ‘amorclists’ 
Professor \rbcr reprinted the Jhialompathta, the 
Tuirsof Tao/c/t, and some of \Yatson’s other tilings 
(1870) in his ‘English Repnnts ’ 

W'hen May I, is in his prime, and youthfull Spnng 
Doth cloatb the tree with leave-, and ground with flowTCs, 
Ami tunc of yere revivclh every thing, 

And lovely nature smde-t and nothing low res , 

Tlien Philomela most doth slrainc her hresl 
W’lth night complamls, and sits in hilc ro^t 
Tliii binls eitatc I may comjiare with mine. 

To whom fond Love doth vvorkc such wrongs by day. 
That m the night my heart must nceales repine, 

\nd storm with 5i„hc to case me as I miy , 

Will’d others are Ixicahu’d or Jvc tlum still, 

Or sayle secure with tide and wmJe at will 
Vnd all tho e winch hcare this bird complaine 
Conceive in all her tunea a swee c dehj,ht. 

Without remorse or piuin,. her jxivaiL , 
bo she, for whom I wayle both day and ni,,ht, 

Doth port her selfe in heanng my complaint , 

V just reward for _ervmg aucli a amt ' 

1 Timo waatoth ytercs, and month , and hovrrs , 

Time doth consume fame, hi iioiir vvatt, ami s’icngih , 
Time kills the g-eeUlcrl htebe-. and sweetest ilovv r, , 
i Tune wearca out ^ oulh an I iteautica hx>kt- at length , 
j Time doth convey to ground Uaih foe and fr cii 1 
! Viid each thing cL !ul Love, v hich liath ro en 1 
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Time niakcth everv Ircu to die and *xii.t , I 

Tim;, tunicth ofte our pkusuri-a into paine , 
flint irni>tth uarres and urongt^ to be forgott , 
fimt citarti thu skie which firjt hung full of rajne , 
Tinit niakcb an end of all huraant desire, 
liul ontU ihii which stlts my heart on fire, 
lime tumtth into naught each princeh state , 

Time brings a fludd from newe resoUed snowc 
Tina ednits the =ca where tempest was of late , 

1 inie cates whate er the moono can sCe below c, 

\nd )et no time prerails m my behove, 

>.or any time can make me cease to lore ' 

Hem } Constable (1562-1613), poet, the son of 
Sir Robert Constable of Newark, at sixteen entered 
St John’s College, Cambridge, early turned Catho- 1 
lie, and betook himself to Pans He was an actuc 1 
Catholic negotiator, conducted a mission to James 
VI tt Edinburgh (without result) on behalf of the 
papal powers, and was by and by pensioned by 
the hrcnchking But he m untamed his political 
loyalty, though on his return to England in 1604 
he was for a few months ronfined m the Tower 
He died at Ltegc In 1592 was published his 
Dtai a, i collection of twenty three sonnets, two 
ye<irs later, tlie second edition, containing setenty- 
si\, hut some of tliese were by liis friend Sir Philip 
Sidney ind other poets ‘The Shepheards Song 
of Venus and kdonis,’ one of four pastoral poems 
contributed by him to Lm^land's Helicon, was 
thought by M done and others to hat c suggested 
Shal espeare’s Venus and \ don is See W C 

H izhtt’a edition of his works (1859), and J Gray’s 
(1897) The following is one of Constable’s sonnets 
My ladies presence makes the Ro->cs red 

because to see her lips they IiIunIi fur shame , 
the lyllies leases for entie pale became, 
and her white hands in them this ciuie bred 
Hie Mangold the leases abroad doth spred, 

liccause the sunncs and her power are the same , 

the \ lolet of purple cullour came, 

dyeal in the blood shce made mv hart to shed. 

In bnefe all flowers from her their rcrtiie take , 

from hta- sweet breatli their sweet smels do proceede, 
the living heutc which her eye bcames doth make 
warmeth the ground and quickeneth the seedc 
Hie rainc wherewith slice watereth the flowers 
1 alls from mine eyes which she dis.olves in showers. 

Ve Ills mid Adonis begins thus 
\ enus fair <Iid nde, 

bilvtr doves tliev drew her, 
l!y the pleasant law nds 
h rc the sun did nse , 

\ cstas Iieaiity rich 

Oi>en d wide to view her, 

Philomel records 
Pleasing harmonics 

Itariinbi* Hariuis (,1569^-1609', son of the 
Bishop of Durhini, approted himsdf a true poet, 
but had licen t cU ni^,h forgotten when m 1875 
Dr r rosin repnnttd has pocins 
eonLiming Sonnets, madrigals, elegies and evdes,’ 
by Cir his licst work, and a collection of Sptrilnall 
Si'i.i (Us He also wrote an unplcismt tragedy. 


The DeviPs Charts, and a treatise on politiod 
offices and duties , as a fnend and colLaborator of 
GabncI Haney, he suffered at the hands of Nash 
and his allies , and see below at Shakespeare, page 
364, Professor Arber included Partlh-nopliil m his 
English Gariur {\o\ \ 1882) This ‘echo sonnet’ 
from Parthenophil shows Barnes perhaps at his 
worst, but IS a fair specimen of the uncouth and 
inartistic artificialities to which wnters of really fine 
terse sometimes condescended (rr?az being a form 
of ‘row,’ and here presumably meaning ‘rank’) 

W hat be those hairs dyed like the mangold ’ 

Echo C old 1 

MTial IS that brow whose frown makes many moan? 

Anemone 1 

What were her eyes when they great lords controlled? 

Rolled 1 

W hat be they when from them loves throvm’ 

Love’s throne ' 

W’hat be her cheeks (when blushes rose) like’ 

Rose like ' 

What are those lips which 'bove pearls’ reu be? 

Ruby ' 

Her ivory shoulders, what be those like? 

Those like 1 

W'hat samts are like her ' speak, if you be’ 

h cw be ' 

Thou dwellst in rocks, hart like omewhat, then’ 

W hat then ? 

And rocks dwell in her heart, is’t true’ 

'Tis tnie ' 

W'hom she loves best, know this cannot men 

Not men I 

Pass him she loathes ' Then I dismiss you 

Miss you 1 

W Iiat's sex to whom men sue so vain much’ 

Vain much ' 

Funes their fires, and I complain such? 

Plain such ' 

Jtorii imiA and Mriiuins CrJuioaid were amongst 
the contributors to Pottel’s ‘Miscellany ’ Other 
sonneteers and minor poets of the penod were 
aviiiiam i*crc> (1575-1648), third son of the eightli 
Earl of Northumberland, a fellow -student at 0\ 
ford and close friend of Barnes’s, who produced 
in 1594 a volume of sonnets called Calm — Henry 
tok, or Luebe (i553?-i6o8 ’), son of a London 
mercer, published upwards of three hundred 
sonnets on Chnstian Passions, Conscience, and 
the like, which show more piety than pwetry, ind 
his sixty secular ones are hardly more valuable. 
He also versified Ecclesiastes and some of the 
Ps ilms — It. Grifiiu — probably B vrtholomcw Griffin 
— wlio published in 1596 a collection of sixty two 
sonnets called Fidessa, some of them admirable 
He may Iiave been an attorney, but the facts of his 
life are little known — Ulrlmnl tlnclic, or Ijnrlir, 
who wrote two unimportant prose works, is be 
lievcd to have been the R E whom 1596 published a 
collection of thirty eight sonnets somewhat unequal 
in quality — rtiiiiniu siuuii, another Spenscnin 
sonneteer, is remembered chiefly for his collection of 
over fifty sonnets called Chluris, published in 1596 
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Richard Hooker, one of the great glones of 
the English Church, «as bom m Exeter in March 
1554, of a famil> originally called Vouell, his uncle 
being city chamberlain (see the article on Holm- 
shed) At school he displayed so much aptitude 
for learning and gentleness of disposition that, 
having been recommended to Jewel, Bishop of 
Salisbury', he was sent by him to Oxford At the 
university he studied with ardour and success 
Sand)S, Bishop of London, put his son under 
Hooker’s care. Another of his pupils was George 
Cranmer, a grand nephew of the archbishop , and 
with both these young men he formed a dose 
and enduring friendship In 1579 his skill in 
Oriental languages led to his temporary appoint 
ment as deputy-professor of Hebrew , and two 
years later he entered into holy orders Not long 
after this he had the misfortune to be led into a 
marnage which pro\ ed a constant source of annoy- 
ance to him dunng life. The tale is told by his 
biographer, Izaak Walton, whose picture of the 
saintly and simple-minded theologian is one of 
the most perfect things in English biography 
But It must be remembered that Walton did not 
sketch from life Keble pointed out that the ex- 
cessive meekness and simplicity of the sketch 
hardly harmonise wath the insight, incisnencss, 
and humour shown in Hooker’s works Dean Paget 
thinks there are but a few grains of truth m the 
^.ossip Walton got from Hooker’s pupils Sandys 
and Cranmer , but there seems no doubt Mrs 
Hooker was a shrew from whom her husband got 
little sympathy Appointed to preach at Paul’s 
Cross in London, Hooker put up at a house set 
apart for the reception of the preachers On 
his amxal there from Oxford he was wet and 
\ eary, but received so much kindness and attention 
from the hostess that, according to Walton, ‘he 
thought himself bound in conscience to believe 
all that she said. So the good man came to be 
persuaded by her that he was a man of a tender 
constitution , and diat it was best for him to have 
a wife, that might prove a nurse to him — such a 
one as might both prolong his life, and make it 
more comfortable , and such a one she could and 
would provide for him, if he thought fit to marry’ 
Hooker authonsing her to select a wife for him, 
she not unnaturally selected her own daughter, 
‘a silly, clownish woman, and wathal a mere 
Xantippe.’ With this helpmate he led but an 
uncomfortable life, though apparently m a spirit 
of resignation When visited by Sandys and 
Cranmer at the Buckinghamshire rectory to which 
he had been presented in 1584, he was found by 
them readmg Horace and tending sheep in the 
absence of his servant In his house they received 
little entertainment except from his conversation , 
and even this Mrs Hooker did not fail to disturb, 
by calling him away to rock the cradle, and by 
exlnbiting such other shrewish dispositions as 
made them glad to depart on the follow ing mom- 
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mg In taking leave, Cranmer expressed his , 
regret at the smallness of Hooker’s income and 
tlie uncomfortable state of his domestic affairs , 
to which the worthy man replied, ‘My dear 
Geojge, if saints have usually a double share in 
the miseries of this life, I, that am none, ought 
not to repine at what my wise Creator hath ap- 
pointed for me, but labour — as indeed I do daily — 
to submit mine to His will, and possess ray soul 
m patience and peace.’ On his return to London, 
Sandys made a strong appeal to his lather in 
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behalf of Hooker, the result of which was the 
appointment of the meek divine, in 1585, to the 
office of Master of the Temple He accordingly^ 
removed to London, and commenced his labours 
as forenoon preacher Now, the afternoon lecturer 
was Walter Travers, a man of great learning and 
eloquence, but a Puritan and high Calvinist, 
whereas Hooker’s view s, both on church gov ern- 
ment and theology, were ‘judicious’ and moderate. 
The consequence was that ‘ the forenoon sermons 
spoke Canterbury, and the afternoon Geneva,’ 
Travers sometimes even expressly denounced the 
latitudinarianism of liis colleague , and in conse- 
quence of these controv ersies Whitgift suspended 
Travers from preaching Travers appealed to the 
Council w ith charges against Hooker’s doctrine , 
and Hooker answ ered conclusiv ely But to Hooker 
the personal controversy was so vexatious that 
he strongly e.xpressed to the archbishop his wish 
to retire into the country, where he might live in 
peace and have leisure to finish his treatise Of the 
Laws of Lcdesiastual Polity A letter he wrote 
to the archbishop shows his temper and aim 

Mv Lord — When I lost the freedom of my cell, which 
was my college , yet I found some degree of it m my 
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quid i-oun o pirj- njt. , but I am uean of the noi^e 
ai I op,j J5I ci j of lu. iihco, and ndood Gol and nature 
lul no iD'Lud luo for contuitioiis, bat for studs and 
quidii'an Vad, iu> lord, 1113 part cubr contosts hure 
1 itli Mr fra trs liaso prosed thu more unpleasant to me, 
bsciasc I b'-’iose him to bo a good man, and that bohof 
Ij-th ocuision^d nu. to caammo mine o\sn conscioncc 
omconi u,, Iu3 opinions , and to satisfs tliat, I base con 
SI ho 1 tlie hoh Senpturo and othor lasts, both human 
arid dll me, sshother tlio coiibaonco of him and others of 
his jui'graonl ought to bo so far compbod \sith b) us as 
to alter our frame of Churcli goseninient, our manner of 
Gods sorship, our praising and pra^in^ to Iiim, and our 
esUblubed eeremonios, as often as their tender con 
So oncos shall require us and m this exammation I 
hase not onlj satisfied injaclf, hut liase Iie-gun a Tre-aliso 
m sshieh 1 intend tile satisfaction of others, bj a demon 
_lratiun of the reasonableness of the Lasss of our Ecclesi 
aslieal I'olits , in sslncli design God and his hoi) sVngels 
shall at tho last great day boar mo that atittioss tshich my 
conscience noi does , that my meaning is not to jirosoke 
any, but rather to satisfy all lender consc enecs, and I 
shall iieser be able to do llus but sshcre I may studs, 
and pray for God’s blessing upon my endeasours, and 
1 eep my -elf m peace and pnsacs, and behold God’s 
blessing spnng out of niy mother earth, and eat my own 
bread sviUiout oppositions, and therefore, if your Grace 
can judge me siorths of such a fas our, let me be-g it, 
tint 1 may perfect sshat I hase be-gun. 

In consequence of this appeal, Hooker ssas pre 
sented m 1591 to the rectory of Boscombe, in 
\\ iltshire , tlterc lie finished four books of his 
treatise fpnntcd m 1594) He became sub dean 
ind prebendary of S irum, and in 1595 ssas pre 
seined to Uie rectory of Bishopsbournc, in Kent 
Here he ssrotc the fifth book, published in 1597, 
and on 2nd Nos ember 1600 he died The 
si\t!i and eighth books appeared in 1648 , the 
seseiuh in 1O62 Doubts sscre raised as to the 
genuineness of tlic sixth bool , it is certainly out 
of keeping ssith the general plan of jhe svork, 
but Keblc had no doubt it ssas substanti ills 
Hooker’s svork, though not designed as part of 
the Bolus Tile seventh and eighth books were 
pnib ibl^ ssntten from Hooker's notes by Gauden, 
the editor or author of the Likon Lasihhe 

Iloo! el's nLclcsiiislical Polily is an unsurpassed 
masterpiece of reasoning and elo<iucncc , its dic- 
tion mijestic, sonorous, and rhstlimicil But the 
style IS eminently Latinised, and so at time-s some 
\ hat rhetonail and artificial , and the sentences 
irc not seldom mtoleribly long, with mconscnicnt 
bre il s and parentheses ‘So stately and graceful 
is the march of his penods,’ said Hallam, ‘so 
various the fall of his musical cadences upion the 
e.ir, so rich m image's, so condensed m sentences, 
so ind noble his diction, so little is there 

of snlgintv in his racy idiom, of pedantry m his 
Ic irned plirasc, tliat I know not wliether any liter 
wnterhas more id nirabls displayed the capicities 
of o„r langaige, or produeed passages more worthy 
of coiuiiarison with ilic splendid monuments of 
antiqeus ’ 

Ihe Hgument against Roman Catholics and 


Puritans alike is conducted bv Hooker with rare 
moderation ind candour, and on broad general 
principles, not on detached texts or interpretations 
of Senpture. The fundamental idea is the unity 
and all embracing character of law as die mani- 
festation of the divine order of the universe, the 
outward expression of the mind of God, identicxd 
with reason ‘It was a kind of maxim among the 
Punt ins that Senpture ss-as so much the exclusive 
rule of human actions, tliat whatever, m mttters 
at least concerning religion, could not be found to 
base Its authonts, was unlawful Hooker devoted 
the whole second book of his work to the refuta- 
tion of this principle. He proceeded afterwards 
to attack Its application, more particularly to the 
episcopal scheme of church -government, and to 
the vanous ceremonies or usages which those 
sectaries treated as either absolutely superstitious, 
or at least as impositions without authority It 
was maintained by this great w ntcr, not only that 
ritual observances are variable according to the 
discretion of ecclesiastical rulers, but di it no 
certain form of polity is set down in Scripture as 
generally indispensable for a Christian church’ 
The guide of human conduct is not Scripture 
alone, but the concurrent instruction of all the 
sources of know ledge Pros idcnce has put at man’s 
command Llie work is not a vast controversial 
pamphlet, but a monument of massive logic and 
masterly philosophical thought— one of the earliest 
and greatest in the English tongue It is fair to 
say that to the EccLuastical Polity of the ‘judi- 
cious Hooker’ Anglican theology owes the tone 
and direction which largely still characterise iL 
‘It IS claimed for this great book,’ Dean Paget 
says, ‘that it first revealed to the nation what 
English prose might be It is significant that even 
those who censured him felt that somehow he stood 
apart, and that later ages have looked back to 
him as eminent even in the period of Spenser, of 
Shakespeare, and of Bacon ’ 

Lherc is a preface — not too conciliatory — to them 
that ‘seek (as they' term it) the reformation of the 
laws and orders ecclesiastical in the Church of 
England,’ which begins thus 

ThoUj,h for no other cauic, yet for ihis , that po^lcnly 
may I now s e luve not loosely through silence pcnnitleil 
things lo pass away as in a dream, tliere shall be for 
men’s wifonnation extant thus much concerning die 
prcsLTit slate of die Church of God established amongst 
U:,, and their careful endeavour which would hase upheld 
the samu At your hands, beloved m our Lord and 
Saviour Je^us Chnst (for m hun the lose winch we be-ar 
unto all dial would but seem to be bom of him, it is not 
the sea of sour gall and bitterness that shall ever drown), 
I base no great caujc to loot for other than the aelLame 
portion and lot, svhicli your manner hath been hitherto 
lo lay on them diat concur not m opimon and sentence 
with you, lJut our hope is, tlut the God of peace ihall 
(notwillrslanding man’s nature too impatient of contume 
liou, malediction) enable us quietly and even gladly to 
suffer all things, for that work sake which sve covet lo 
perform [He lelL the malcontents by shorn ' their dis- 
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ciphne Tvaa planted.’] A founder it had, Mhom, for mine 
own part, I think incomparablj the wisest man that e%er 
the French church did enjoy, since the hour it enjoyed 
him. His bnngmg up uas in the study of the ci\nl law 
Divine kno vied ge he gathered, not by hearing or readmg 
so much, as by teaching others. For, though thousands 
uere debtors to him, as touching knowledge in that kmd, 
yet he to none but only to God, the author of that most 
blessed fountain, the Book of Life, and of the admirable 
dexterity of wit, together with the helps of other learning 
which were h!s“ guides till being occasioned to lease 
France, he fell at the length upon Geneia, which city 
the bishop and clergy thereof had a little before (as some 
do affirm) forsaken, being of hkehhood frighted with tlie 
people’s sTidden attempt for abolishment of Popish reh 
gion the etent of which enterprise they thought it not 
safe for themselv es to w ait for m that place At the coming 
of Calvin thither, the form of their civil regiment was 
popular, as it continueth at this day neither king, nor 
duke, nor nobleman of any authonty or power over them, 
but officers chosen by the people yearly out of themselves, 
to order all thmgp with public consent For spiritual 
government, they had no laws at all agreed ujion, but 
did what the pastors of their souls by persuasion could 
w m them unto Calvin, being admitted one of their 
preachers, and a divinity reader amongst them, con 
sidered how dangerous it was that the whole estate of 
that church should hang still on so slender a thread, as 
the hking of an ignorant multitude is, if it have power to 
change whatsoever itself hsteth [And so he expounds 
the Calvmistic system, as he conceived it.] 

The Nataire and Majesty of Law 

And if any complain of obscunty, they must consider 
that m the-se nutters it cometh no otherwise to pass 
than in sundry the works both of art and also of nature, 
wheie that which hath greatest force in the very things 
we see, is notwithstanding itself oftentimes not seen. 
The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, when 
vve behold them, delighteth the eye, but that foundation 
which beareth up the one, that root which mimstereth 
unto the other nourishment and life, is in tlie bosom of 
the earth concealed , and if there be at any time occa 
Sion to search into it, such labour is then more necessary 
. than pleasant, both to them which undertake it and for 
the lookers on In like manner the use and benefit of 
good laws all that live under them may enjoy with 
delight and comfort, albeit the grounds and first ongmal 
causes from whence they have sprung be unknown, as 
to the greatest part of men they are. But when they 
who withdraw their obedience pretend that the laws 
which they should oliey are corrupt and vicious, for 
better exammation of their quahty, it bchoveth the very 
foundation and root, the highest w ell sprmg and fountain 
of them, to be discovered hich because vve are not 
oftentimes accustomed to do, when we do it, the pains 
vv e take are more needful a great deal than acceptable , 
and the matters which we handle seem by reason of 
newness (tdl the mmd grow better acquainted with 
them) dark, intricate, and mifamiliar 

And because the point about which we stnve is the 
quality of our laws, our first entrance hcreinto cannot 
better be made than with consideration of the nature of 
law m general 

All things that are have some operation not violent 
or casuak hf either doth anything ever begin to exercise 


the same without some fore conceived end for which it 
worketh. And the end which it worketh for is not 
obtained, unless the work be also fit to obtam it by 
For unto every end every operation will not serve. That 
which doth assign unto each thing the kind, tliat which 
doth moderate the force and power, that which doth 
appoint the form and measure of workmg, the same vve 
term a Law So that no certain end could ever be 
obtained unless the actions whereby it is obtained were 
regular, that is to say, made suitable, fit, and corre 
spondent unto their end by some canon, rule, or law 
AVhich thing doth first take place m the works even of 
God himself (From Book u chap, i ) 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade 
far into the doings of the Alost High , whom although to 
know be life, and joy to make mention of his name , yet 
our soundest knowledge is to know that we know him 
not as indeed he is, neither can know him and our 
safest eloquence concerning him is our silence, when we 
confess vnthout confession, that Ins glory is ine-xphcable, 
hu, greatness abov c our capaaty and reach He is abov e, 
and we upon earth , therefore it bchoveth our w ords to 
be w ary and few (From Book i chap 2) 

Moses m descnbing the work of creation attnbuteth 
speech unto God ‘ God said, let there be light , let there 
be a firmament, let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together into one place , let the earth bring 
forth, let there be lights in the firmament of heaven.’ 
Was this only the intent of Moses, to signify the infinite 
greatness of God’s power by the easiness of his accom 
plishing such effects, without travad, pain, or labour? 
Surely it seemeth that Moses had herein besides this a 
further purpose, namely, first to teach that God did not 
work as a necessary, but a voluntary agent, intending 
beforehand and decreeing wnth himself that which did 
outwardly proceed from him , secondly, to shew that 
God did then institute a law natural to be observed by 
creatures, and therefore, according to the manner of laws, 
the institution thereof is desenbed as bemg established 
by solemn mjunction. His commanding those things 
to be which are, and to be in such sort as they are, to 
keep that tenure and course which they do, importelh 
the establishment of nature’s law This world’s first 
creation, and the preservation since of things created, 
what IS It but only so far forth a manifestation by execu 
tion, what the eternal law of God is concerning things 
natural? And as it cometh to pass m a kingdom nghtly 
ordered that after a law is once published it presently 
lakes effect far and wide, all states framing themselves 
thereunto, even so let us think it farcth in the natural 
course of tlie world since the time that God did first 
proclaim the edicts of his law upon it, heaven and 
earth have hearkened unto his voice, and their labour 
hath been to do his wall He ‘made a law for the 
ram,' he gave his ‘ decree unto the sea, that the w aters 
should not pass his commandment’ How, if nature 
should intermit her course, and leave altogether, though 
It were but for a whde, the observation of her own laws , 
if those principal and mother elements of the world, 
whereof all things m this lower world are made, should 
lose the qualities which now they have , if the frame of 
that heaveidy arch erected over our heads should loosen 
and dissolve itself, if celestial spheres should forget 
their wonted motions, and by irregular volubility turn 
themselves any way as it might happen, if the prince 
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of lliu liju> of hi-a%en, which now a> a giant doth run 
hw uiiw caned course, ahould, as it were through a Ian 
guislimg fainincas Rgm to stand and to rest himn-lf, 
if the moon ahojld wander from her beaten ataj, the 
time and seasons of the )ear blend themselses by dis 
ordered and confused muture, the wands breathe out 
the r het gasp, the clouds jield no rani, the earth be 
dcfe.vte-'l of heavenly influence, the frmts of the earth 
pine auav as children at the withered bre-asts of their 
modier, no longer able to }ield them relief what 
winiUl become of man himself, whom these things now 
do all seree? bee we not plaml) that obedience of 
cre-aiures unto the law of nature is the sta) of the whole 
world ^ (From Boob 1 chap 3 ) 

\\ herefure that here we ma> bneflv end Of Law there 
can la. no less acknowledged than that her seat is the 
boaom of Cod, her voice the harmony of the world 
all thm_gs m heaven and earth do her homage, the 
verj le-ast as feeling her care, and the gre-atest as not 
i_\cmpted from her power both kngels and men, and 
creatures of what condition soever, though each in 
different sort and manner, )et all with uniform consent, 
admirmg her as the mother of their peace and joy 

(hrom Boob 1 citap 16.) 

Scripturo and the Law of Nataire 

What the Senpture purposolh, the same in all pomts 
It doth perform Howbcit that here we swerve not m 
judgment, one thing e-spccially we must oliscrve , namely, 
that the absolute perfection of Senpture is seen by 
relation unto that end whereto it tendeth And even 
herein it cometh to pass that first such as imagine the 
general and mam dnfCof the body of sacred Scripture 
not to be so large as it is, nor that God did thereby 
intend to deliver, as m truth he doth, a full instruction 
111 all things unto salvation necessary, the knowlcvlgc 
whereof man by nature could not otherwise m this life 
attain unto , they are by this very mean induced cither 
e ill to look for new revelations from heaven, or tbc 
dangerously to add to the W'ord of Cod uncertain Ira 
dition, that so the doctrine of man’s salvation may 
be complete , which doclnnc vve constantly hold in all 
respects without any such things added to be so com 
plete that vve utterly refuse os much as once to acquaint 
oiitsilvcs with anything further W'haLsocver to make 
iij) the doctrine of man’s salvation is added, as in supply 
of the bcnpturc’s unsufficiency, we reject it. Scripture 
puri>osiiig this, hath perfectly and fully done iL Again, 
the a-ope and purpose of God in dehvenng the holy 
Senpturt, such as do lake more largely than belioveth, 
liny, on the contrary, side racking and stretching it 
further than by him was meant, are drawn into sundry 
as great mtonveniencc'! I liesc pretending the Senp 
ture s ijerfeclion infer thereupon tliat m Scripture all 
limits lawful to be done must needs be containeal W'e 
count those things perfect which want nothin^ re-quisite 
for the end whereto they were instituted As therefore 
(sod crealesl every jiart and particle of man caactly per 
feet, that is to say m all points siifTicient unto that use 
for which he apivointed it, so the bcnplurc, yea, every 
sentence thereof is perfect, and wanteth nothing reijuisite 
unto that parjKisc for which (lod delivered the same 
bo llut, if hereupon uc conclude that because the 
berq tare is perfect, therefore all things lawful to be 
•'one ire comprehended in the Senpture we may even 
as we'l conclude so of every sentence, as of the whole 


sum and body thereof unless we first of all prove that 
It was the drift, scope, and purpose of Almighty Gml m 
Holy Scripture to comprise all things which man may 
practise But admit this, and mark, I beseech you, 
what would follow God, m delivering Senpture to 
his Church, should clean Iwve abrogated among them 
the Law of Nature, which is an infallible knowledge 
imprinted in the minds of all the children of men, 
whereby both general principles for directing of humau 
actions are comprehended, and conclusions denved from 
them, upon winch conclusions groweth m particularity 
the choice of good and evil in the daily affairs of this 
life. Admit this, and what sliall the Senpture be but a 
snare and a torment to weak consciences, filling them 
with infinite perpleaities, scrupulosities, doubts insoluble, 
and cMrcmc despairs? Not that the Scripture itself 
doth cause any such thing (for it tendeth to the clean 
contrary, and the fruit thereof is resolute assurance aud 
certainty in that it leacheth), but the necessities of tins 
life urging men to do that which the light of nature, 
common discretion, and judgment of itself dircctclh 
them unto , on the other side, this doclnnc teaching 
them that so to do were to sin against their own souL, 
and that they put forth their hands to iniquity, whatso 
ever they go about, and have not first the sacred Senp 
ture of God for direction , how can it choose but bring 
the simple a thousand times to their w its’ end , how can 
It choose but vet and amaze them? bor in every action 
of common life to find out some sentence clearly and 
infallibly setting before our eyes what we ought to do 
(seem we in Scripture never so e'cjvert) would trouble us 
more than we are aware. In weak and tender minds we 
little know what misery this strict opinion would breed, 
besides the stops it would make m the whole course of 
all men’s lives and actions Make all things sm which 
vve do by direction of nature’s light, and by the rule of 
common discretion, without thinking at all upon Senp 
ture, admit this position, and parents shall cause their 
children to sin, as oft as they cause them to do anything, 
liefore they come to ye-ars of capacity and be npc for 
knowledge in the Scripture, ndmit this, and it shall 
not be with masters as it was with him in the gospel, 
but servants being commanded to go, sliall stand still 
till they have their errand warranted unto them by 
Scripture Which, as it standeth with Christian duty m 
some cases, so m common affairs to require it were most 

(From Book le chap. 8.) 

Defence of Reason. 

But so It IS, the name of the light of nature is made 
hateful with men , the ‘ star of reason and learning ' and 
all other suchlike helps, beginneth no otherwase to be 
thought of than if it were an unlucky comet, or as if 
God had so accursed it, that it should never shine or 
give light 111 things concerning our duly any way towards 
him, but be esteemed as that star in the Revelation 
callcil Mormvvood, which being fallen from heaven 
makclh rivers and waters m which it falleth so bitter 
lliat men tasting them die thereof A number there 
are who think they cannot admire as they 0Uj.ht the 
power and authority of the k\ord of Coil, if m things 
divine they should altnbulc any force to man’s reason 
bor which cau,se they never use reason so willingly as 
to disgrace re*ason Their usveal and common discourses 
are unto this effect birst. The natural man perceivelh 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for tlicy are foohsh 
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nt^ unto htm , nculitr can he know them, because ihi.^ 
are spintuallj discenn-d ' IJ\ theie and tlie hkc 

dispjteo an opinion hath spread itself sti^ far m the 
world, as if the aj to be npc m faith were to be raw 
in III and judgment , as if Ktason were an cnem) unto 
hehgion, childiuh Simphcitj the mother of ghojtly and 
his me Wi-dom 

To our uurpo=e it u sufliaent that whoaOe^er doth 
sene, honour, and obey God, who^oeier believtih in 
him, that man would no more do thia than innocenU 
and infants do, but for the light of natural reason that 
sliineth in him, and maketh him apt to apprehend those 
tilings of God, which being bj grace ducoiered are 
effectnal to persuade reasonable mintb, and none other, 
that honour, obedience, and credit belong anght unto 
Ood ^lO man conietli unto Ooil to offer him sacrifice, 
to pour out supplication-, and prajer, before him or to 
do him any service, which doth not fir^t heliesc him 
both to be, and to be a rewarder of them who m such 
sort seek unto him Let men I>e taught thu either b) 
reselalion from heaven, or hj instruction upon earth, 
b) labour, study, and meditation, or bj the only secret 
inspiration of the Hoi) Ghost, whatsoever the mean be 
the know it b>, if the knowledge ihertof were possible 
without discourse of natural reason, whv should none lx. 
found capable thereof but only men , nor men till sueh 
lime as they come unto npe and full abiht) to work 
bv reasonable understanding’ The whole drift of the 
Scripture of Go I, what is it but onl) to leach Theolog) ? 
Thcologv, what is it hut the saence of things divmc’ 
Wlnt science can be attained unto without the help of 
natural discourse and reason’ ‘Judge ve of that which 
I speak,’ saith the apostle fn vam it were to speak 
anvthmg of Go<l, but that by reason men are able some 
wliat to judge of that the) hear, and by discourse to 
discern how consonant it is to truth. Scripture indeed, 
tcacheth things above nature, things which our reason 
by Itself could not reach unto "V ct those also we lieheve, 
knowing by reason that the Senpture is the word of 
God. 

fhe thing we have handled according to the question 
moveil about it, which question is, whether the light 
of reason lie so pcmiaous that in devising laws for 
the church, men ought not by it to search what mav lx, 
fit and convenient For this cause therefore v^-e have 
endcavoiiretl to make it appear how m the nature of 
reason itsclf there rs no impediment, but tliat ibe Self 
s.anie spmt winch revcalcth the thing, that C>ia<l iealh 
set down m his law, ma) also be thought to aid and 
direct men m findin^, out bv the light of reason what 
laws are expedient to be made for the guiding of his 
church, over an 1 besides tlicm that are in Scripture 

(trom Itool, ui. cluip-e, 3 intl 9 .) 

Kchl^s cdulon of ifools'*r , 7ih cd. fc\ij<d b> Church and 
Paset* *uj<r*ciJc4 -dl earlier on.-j it cnmpn>cii \\aIioniZ(/‘ 
am] a full mirodticituii ty kcble. See lutroduclioav to 

IkKjrv ^ bj Pa;ct and lijjiio (n>/3). 

Ilcnrj Siuith (i55o?-i59i) was called bj 
conieinponries the ‘silver tongued ‘smith,’ and 
esteemed the pninc pre icher of the nation ,’ and 
Anthon) Wood records him is the ‘miracle and 
wonder of his age’ for eloquence in the pulpit. 
He ws the son of a gentlem m of goorl e-siatc in 
1 eieestershire, studied it Lincoln College, Oxford, 
"nd, druvn into chureh work m spue of ditficul- 
lies about subseripiion, became r ‘lecturer at 
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bt Clement Danes in London He was suspended 
for Puntanism, but restored os bung in full sjm 
pathj with tile Church m faith and doctnne, though 
doubtful ibout minor details of discipline His 
sermons, remarkable as specimens of English prose, 
have been commended as speualK ‘free from the 
besetting vices of the age — vulgarity and quaint 
ness and affected learning ' Tlie following p tssa„c 
on tile two consciences is from Smitli’s famous 
sermon on ‘ The Betrujnig of Christ’ 

If We would judge ourselves, ve should not be judged 
He not deceivexl , for sin dotli not end as it ke„iik 
When the terrors of Juda, come upon the soul, the 
tongue cannot hide his sms , for despair and horror 
vv ■II not be smolheretl , but he which hath Saul’s spirit 
liaonting him, will rage as Saul did There is a warn 
mg conscience, and a gnawing coiiscienee. The warning 
conscience coineth before sin , the gmawing conscience 
followelh after sin The warning conscience is often 
lullerl asleep, bul the gnawing conscience wakcnclh her 
3„ain If there be an) hell in this world, the) wineb 
feel the worm of conscience gnaw upon their hearts, ma) 
truly sa) that they have felt the torments of hell Who 
can express that man’s horror hut himself? Aa), wlut 
horrors are there which he cannot express hinisclf’ 
Sorrows are met m his soul at a feast , and fear, thought, 
and anguish divide his soul betucen them All the 
funcs of hell leap upon Ins heart like a stage Thought 
caUeth to fexir, fear whistleth to horror, horror heel oncth 
to despair, and sail!), Come and help me to lomiiDt this 
sinner One s,iilh that she cometh from this sin, and 
another saith that she cometh from that sm , so he goeth 
through a thousand deaths and cannot die. Irons arc 
laid upon his bod) like a prisoner all his lights are put 
out at once he halli no soul fit to Ive comforted Thus 
he lies as It were upon the rack, and saith that he liear, 
the world upon his shoulders, and that no man sulTereth 
that which he sulTereth So let him lie (saith God) 
without case, until he confe'ss and repent, and call for 
mere) This is tlic goodly wa) which the serpent said 
would make )0u gods, and made him a devil Hicre 
fore at the last Je*am the sleight of Satan m this wretched 
traitor His subtilties are well called the deptlis of 
Satan , for he is so deep that few can sound him 

llitliaid llaklujt (1552 ?-i6i6) was a labori- 
ous compiler, to whom the world is indebted for 
the preservation of narrative-s winch might other 
wise have fallen into oblivion, especialK on the 
m iritmie adventures and discoveries of his countr)- 
nicn Haklu)! came of a fiinii) onginalK Dutch 
bul settled for two centuries in Herefordshire 
(where the name w-as spelt in man) wa)s, indud 
mg Hackle \ij,ht and received his elenicntar> 
education it Westminster S( hixil He after 
wards studie-d at Chnst Church, Ox-ford, where he 
engage-d lu an extensive course of reading m 
vanous languages, on geographical and nautic il 
subjects, he was appointed to lecture at Oxfoni 
on cosmograpli) and the coll Herd sciences, and 
carried on i correspondence with those ce'e 
brated Continental gcogripher, Ortdms ard 
j Mere dor For five )c.ars he was m 1’ ins as 
eliaplain to the English amlxissadur, during wlndi 
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iirac he cuUua..cd the acquuntmee of persons 
eminent for their knowledge of gcogriphy and 
mantime histon. On hia return from 1 ranee in 
15SC, Sir Walter Raleigh appointed him one of the 
bocietj of counsellors, assistants, and adtenturers, 
to uhom he assigned Ins patent for the prosecution 
ol discotenes in \menca. He t\as m 1590 made 
let tor of Wetherngsett, in Siiltolk , t\as prebendary 
and irclideacon of Westminster, and chaplain of 
the S ito\ , and was buried m Westminster Vbbey 
In 1582 and 1584 he had published two small 
collections of voyages to A.mcnca , but diese arc 
mduclcd in a much larger work in three volumes, 
which he published in 1599, entitled J he Pnnctpall 
Acivt^viians, Vo;agt.s, PraJJitjtits, and Dislovuh,^ 
of tile English Nalton, made hy Scii or over Lai d,' 
to l/u Re/noh and Eartlust Dislanl OttaiLis of 
the Earth, at any Time -j,thin the Compass of these 
louti Years In the first volume are contained 
voyages to the north and northeast, the true 
state of Iceland , the defeat of the Spanish 
\imaiLa, the evpcdition under the Earl of Esse\ 
to C idi/, eVc In the second he relates voyages 
to the south and south east , and m the third, 
evpcditions to North Vmenca, the West Indies, 
and round the world iSarratives arc given of 
ne.irly’ two hundred and twenty voyages, besides 
nuny relative documents, such as patents, instruc- 
tions, and letters To tins collection all the sub- 
sequent compilers in tins department have been 
largely indebted In the preliminary' essay on the 
history of naviguion prefixed to Churchill’s Col- 
tectioii of Voyages, of which John Locke was — on 
doubtful grounds — said to be the author (tliough 
he certainly helped m collecting the material), 
Ilikluyt's collection is spoken of os ‘valuable for 
the good tliere to be picked out but it might be 
wished the author had been less \ oluminous, de- 
livering what was really authentic and useful, and 
not btulTmg his work with so many stones taken 
upon trust, so many trading vovages that have 
nothing new m them, so many warlike exploits not 
at all pertinent to his nndert iking, and such a 
multitude of articles, charters, pnvileges, letters, 
Ttl itions, and other things little to the purpose 
of travels and discov ones’ These documentary 
authentications would now be thought m nowise 
irrelevant or out of place in such a work. And 
when I roude called Hakluyt's Navigations ‘tlic 
prose epic of the modem English nation,’ he was 
probably rejoicing as much in these same war- 
like exploits the philosophical editor disapproved 
as m the more purely exploratory' adventures 
I he poetry of this epic, it should be added, lies 
ruher 111 the licis themselves than m any crea- 
tive elTori of Hakluyts For lie keeps himself 
studiously in die background, ind wTOtc httle in 
his own name, diougli he could, and did, write 
adnnrahly— witness his preface, and doubtless 
iiiiny of the narratives he professes to give in the 
V ntcTs’ words owe much to his cditonal pen, 
xy sUmansing and abndging in hi> own excellent 


English He issued a second edition in 1598- 
1600 A new edition (5 vols, qto, 1S09-12) con- 
taining a supplement of tales collected by H ikluyt 
was added He translated French voyages to 
Florida, and, from the Portuguese, the travels 
of Ferdinand de Soto, in what was dien called 
Virginia. His papers came into the liands of 
Purchas, and were used for the Pilgrims j and 
the Hakluyt Society was founded in 1846 for 
publishing the records of early voyages and 
travels Hakluyt begins his Navigations (stan- 
dard edition in 12 vols 1903-5) with a few 
fables, in sharp contrast to the conscientiously 
realistic and authentic records of which all but 
the first two or three voyages consist The first, 
unhappily', is a purely mvthical ‘Voyage of Arthur, 
King of Britainc, to Island and the most north 
eastern parts of Europe, Anno 517,’ taken, like 
the second, die vovage of Alalgo, an even less 
knovvoi British king, from Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and other Latin chroniclers Real history' begins 
in the fourth and fifth with stones from Bede. 
OcthePs (Ohtherc’s, see page 20) is the fifth voyage. 
Tlic followang is part of Hakluyt’s owoi preface 

For (to conleme myselfc onely within, the liounds of 
this present discourse, nnd m the midst thereof to begin) 
wil It not in all postcnlie be as great a rcnovvmc unto 
our English nation, to have bene the first discoverers of 
a Sea beyond the North cape (never certainly knovven 
before) and of a convenient passage into the huge Em 
pirc of Russia by the bay of S Nicholas and the nver 
of Duma, as for the Portugales to liave found a “sea 
beyond the Cape of Buona Esperanza, and so const 
quciitly a passage by Sea into the East Indies, or for 
the Italians and Spaniards to have discovered unknovvtn 
landcs so many hundred leagues Westward and South 
westward of the strtils of Gibraltar, &. of the pillers of 
Hercules? Bt it granted that the rcnovvmcd Portugalc 
Vasques dc Gama traversed the mainc Ocean Southward 
of Africke Did not Richard Chanceler and his mates 
performc the like Northward of Europe? Suppose that 
Columbus that noblt and high spintcd Gcnuois escnval 
iinknovvcn landts to the Westward of Europe and 
Vfneke Did not tlie valiant English knight sir Hugh 
V illoughby , did not the famous Pilots Stephen Burrough, 
Vrtliur Pet, and Charles Jackman accoast Nova Zembla, 
Colgoicvc, and Vaigatz to the North of Europe and Asia? 
Ilovvbcit you will say perhaps, not with tlic like golden 
succcsac, not vvitli such deductions of Colonies, nor attain 
ing of conquests True it is that our succcbse hath not 
bene correspondent unto theirs yet in tins our attempt 
the uncertaintie of finding was farre greater, and the 
difficuitie and danger of sedreliing was no whit lese 
For hath not Herodotus (a man for his time, moat skilfull 
and judicial m Cosmographie, who vvrit above 2000 
yecrcs ago) in bis 4. bookc called Melpomene, signified 
unto the Portngale's in plaine termes, that Africa, except 
the email lalhmus between tlic Arabian gulfc and the 
Mediternm sea, was on all sides environed vvath the 
Ocean? And for the further confinnation thereof, doth 
he not make mention of one Ncco an I gyptian King, 
who (for Inals xil e) sent a fleet of I’hcemcians downe the 
Red Sea, who setting forth in Autumne and sailing 
i Southward till they had the Suimc at noonetide upon 
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their sturbourd (that u to say, ha.\Tiig crossed the *Lqui 
noctiaj and the Southcme tropique) after a long navigation, 
directed their coutbe to tne !Nonh, and m the space of 3 
jecrea environed all Africk, passing home through the 
Gaditan stteites, and amvmg m -Lgjpt’ And doth not 
Phme tel them that Aofale Hanno, m the flourbhing 
time and estate of Carthage, sailed from Gades in Spame 
to the coast of Arabia Fceh\, and put doirae hu whole 
joumall m 11 nting ’ Doth he not mate mention that 
m tne time of Augustus Caesar, the macke of certaine 
Spanish ships was found floating m the Arabian gulfcf 
And, not to be over tedious m alleaging of testimonies, 
doth not Strabo m the 2 bcoke of his Geographv, 
together with Comehus Is epos and Plinie m the place 
btforenamed, agree all m one, that one Ludoxus fleein,, 
from king Lathvrus, and valing [drooping] dow-ne the 
Arabian ba), sailed along, doubled the Soulhem point of 
Aihck, and at length arrived at Cades'^ And what should 
I speake of the Spaniards’ Mas not divine Plato iwho 
lived so many ages ago, and plamcl} described tbeir M cst 
Indies under the name of Atlantis) was not he tl sa>) 
instead of a Cosmographer unto them ’ Mere not those 
Caxthagimons mentioned hj Aris'otle lib d aamtrabd 
au c dt their foreninners ’ And had the) not Columbus 
to s'lrrc them up, and pneke them forward unto their 
Westerne discoveries , jea, to be tbeir cbiefe loads man 
and Pilo^’ Silhcns therefore tliese trowonhv Nations 
had those bright lampes of learning (I raeane the most 
anaentand best Philosophers, llistonographers and Geo 
graphers) to sbewe them light, and the load starre of 
expenence (to wit those* great exploits and vo)ageslajed 
up in store and recordeelj wherefa) to sltapc their course 
what great attempt might the) not presume to underta! e? 
Bat alas our English nation, at the first setting foorlh for 
their Northcasteme discovert, were cither altogether des 
titulc of such clcare lights and inducements, or if the) 
had an) inkling at all, it was as mist) as they “'ound the 
Xorthren seas, and so obscure and ambiguous, that it 
was meet rather to deterre them, then to give them 
encouragement 

Bat besides the foresaid uncertaintie, into vhat dangers 
and difficulties tlie) plunged themselves, Amutn, numt 
nisse liorrA, I tremble to recount For first the) were 
to expose themselves unto the rigour of the sttmc and 
uncouth Fforthren seas, and to make tnall of tlie swelling 
waves and boistrous winds which there commonlv do 
surge and blow then were they to saile b) the ragged 
and perilous coast of Norway, to frequent the unliaunted 
shoares of Finmark, to double the dread full and misty 
N'orth cape, to beare v*ith A\ illoughbies land, to run 
along witbm Venning of the Counireys of Lapland and 
Corelia, and as it were to open and unlocke the seven 
fold mouth of Duma. Moreover, in their Xoitheasterly 
N angations, upon the seas and by the coasts of Condora, 
Colgoicve, Petzora, Joughona Samocdia, Nova Zembla, 
&.C., and their passing and relume through the streits of 
Vaigats, unto what drifts of snow and mountames of )ce 
even m June, July, and August, unto what hideous over 
fals, uncertarne currents, darke mistcs and fogs, and divers 
other fearefull mconv emences they were subject and m 
danger of, I wish you rather to leame out of the voyages 
of sir Hugh A\ illoughbie, Stephen Burrough, Arthur Pet 
and the rest, then to cxpe« m this place an endlesse 
catalogue thereof And here by the way I cannot but 
highly commend the great industry and magnanimity of 
the Hollanders, who withm these few yeetes have dis- 


covered to 78 yea (as themselves affirme) to 8r degrees 
of Northerly latitude yet with this proviso, that our 
English nation led them the dance, brake the yce before 
them, and gave them good leave to hght their candle at 
our torcle But nowe it is Ingn time for ns to weigh 
our ancre, to hoise up our sailes, to get cleare of these 
boistrous, frostv, and misty seas, and ivitli all speede to 
direct our course for the milde, lightsome, temperate, and 
irarmt Atlantick Ocean, over which the Spaniards and 
Portugales have made so many pleasant prosperous and 
golden voyages. And albeit I cannot deny, that both of 
them in their East and AVest Indian Navagations have 
mdured many tempests, dangers, and shipwracks yet 
this dare I boldly aflirme , first that a great number of 
them have satisfied tbeir fame thirsty and gold thirsty 
mmdes with that reputation and wealth, which made 
all perds and misadventures seeme tolerable unto them , 
and secondly, tliat their first attempts (which m this 
comparison I doe onely stand upon) vverc no whit more 
difficult and dangerous then ours to the Northeast. 
For admit that the wav was much longer, yet was it 
never barred with ice, mist, or darknes, but was at all 
seasons of the yeereopen and Navigable , yea and that 
for the most part with fortunate and fit gales of vvmde 

The following is a bnef specimen of the warlike 
and non-geographical stones the Churchills’ editor 
disapproved 

The 26 of JuJv 1592, m my returning out of Barbary 
m the ship called the iVmity of London, being m the 
height of 36 degrees or thereabout, at foure of the clocke 
in the mornmg we had sight of two shippes, being dis 
tant from us about three or foure leagues by seven of 
the clocke we fetched them up, and were within gun- 
shot whose boldnesse, havuig the king of Spames armes 
dispbyed, did make us judge them rather ships of warre, 
then laden with marchandise. And as it appeared by 
their owne speeches, they made full account to have 
taken us it being a question among them whether it 
were best to carv us to S Lucar, or to Lisbon Me 
Waved ech other a maine. They having placed them- 
selves in warlike order one a cables length before 
another, we began, the fight In the which we con 
tmued, so fast as we wen. able to charge and discharge, 
the space of five houres, being never a cables length 
distant either of ns from other In which time we 
received divers shot both in the hull of our ship, masts, 
and sailes, to the number of 32 great, besides 500 musket 
shot and harquebuzes a crocke [large earthenware jars] 
at the least, which we tolde after the fight. And be 
caose we perceived them to be stout, we thought good 
to boord the Biscame, which was on head the other 
where lying aboord about an houre, and plying our 
otdmance and small shot, in the end we- stowed all 
his men. Now the other m the ilie boat, thinking we 
had entred our men in their fellow, bare roome walh 
us, meaning to have layed us aboord, and so to have 
mtrapped us betwixt them both which we perceivung, 
fitted our ordinance so for him, as we quitted our 
selves of him, and he boorded his fellow by which 
meanes they both fell from us Then presently we kept 
our loofe [luff], botsed ouc top-sailes, and weathered 
them, and came hard aboord the flieboat with our 
ordinance prepared, and gave her our whole broad side, 
with the which vve slew* divers of their men, so as we 
might see the blood run out at the scupper holes. After 
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iha: Hc about, and nou cliarj,ud all our ordmanco, 
and carat upon them Milling them to \teld, or 

eK Mt \ ould smhc them tvlitrupon the one would ha\t 
ttclde>l, which wii allot U-twetne windt and water, but 
the other called him traitor Onto whom we made 
anawere, that if he would not )eeld preaentlj alao, we 
would sinke him firbL \nd tliereupon he understanding 
our determination, present!) put out a white flag, and 
)ecldcil, and )et refused to strike their own sailes, for 
that the) were swome neter to stnke to an) Englishman 
We then commanded their captaines and masters to come 
abooid us, which they did \nd after examination iv. 
>to viiig them, we sent certime of our ownc men aboord 
them, and strook their sailcs, and manned their ships 
finding m them both 126 persons living, &. 8 dead, 
lie-sides those which the) tbemsehes had cast oecrboord 
bo It pleased God to give us the victory being but 42 men 
and a Ixi), whereof 2 were killed and 3 wounded for 
the winch good successe we give God the only praise 
idicse two rich prizes laden with 1400 chests of quick 
silver with the amie-s of Gaslile and Leon fastened upon 
them, and with a great quantit) of bulles or indulgences, 
and guilded MissaL or Service Iwoks, watli an hundred 
tunnes of excellent wines, we brought shortly after into 
the nver of Thames up to blacke wall 

The Elizabethan Soiinet-Cjcles. 

The sonnet is a species of 1 ) ncal poetty which 
the world owes to tlic instinct of the Italians for 
delicite and harmonious form The word sonnetlo 
gives the efTect of the recurring sound of a little 
pe tl of bells, skilfull) rung once to attract attention 
or commemorate a p issing event That the sonnet 
was originally an adaptation from some Provencal 
l)rical sequence is not doubted, but the whole 
essence of its merit is its conciseness and rotundity, 
and us escape from the loose Provcnqal prodigality 
of rh)ming The sonnet must have fourteen lines, 
and an exact sonnet must have five rh)mcs 
arranged according to a very precise fashion \abba 
abba nL afe) This precision was not known to the 
uirlicst Italian sonneteers, who, however, never 
vaned the number of lines, and never closed with a 
couplet The oldest sonnet extant is believed to be 
one of considerable irregularity of form, written 
ibouc 1220 b) Piero delle Vigne In the next genc- 
r ition Ciuittonc di Arezzo, a poet of more industry 
than genius, gave his attention and its final form to 
the sonnet Folgorc de San Ceimnnno, a precursor 
of D mte, was the first, it appears, to produce a 
‘c)cle’ of sonnets — that is, a set of consecutive 
pieces dealing progrcssivclv with a definite theme 
Ihc sonnet, hiving thus made Italy its home, 
fiounshed there, almost unintermittently, for the 
next five centunes, until it became as eas) for an 
educ ited Roman or Xeipolitan to wnte a sonnet 
as to sign his name Petnreh was the model of 
ex(.ellencc to all these generations of poets, and 
It Is to be noted that when the renaissance was 
complete, and so man) of the incdixval forms of 
literature vvere done awa) witli, the sonnet was 
retained out of respect for the humanism of 
Petrarch. \\c have drawn attention on page 159 


to the sonnets published in the collection which 
came to be known as ‘Tottel’s Miscellany’ in 1557, 
in which \V)atPs and Surrc)’’s paraphrases from 
Petrarch introduced the sonnet to English literature 
The word ‘sonnet,’ however, was misunderstood, 
and was used for tlic next forty years or so, as it 
still IS b) uneducated people, to mean anv lyrical 
poem or ballad The French had by this time 
introduced several irregulantics into the arrange- 
ment of the rhymes, and had invented the word 
‘quatorzain’ to desenbe a poem m fourteen lines 
of rh) med v erse, not necessarily a sonnet We find 
this useful word introduced into English as early 
as 1582, and it is perhaps worth pointing out tliat 
the thousands of Elizabethan poems called ‘sonnets’ 
arc in their vast majority merely quatorzains, and 
not real sonnets at all Drayton was so conscious 
of this that he called his cycle of 1594 Amours 
tn Oualoizatns That the Elizabethans were slow 
to comprehend the real essence of the sonnet is 
shown by the fact that the work which more than 
any other served to populansc the form in England, 
the Hecatompathia of Watson (1582), is composed 
in a form of eigluecn, instead of fourteen, lines 
The fourteen -line limit, however, had been 
properly laid down in 1575 by Gascoigne, who, un 
fortunately, prescribes ‘cross metre and the last 
two rhyming together,’ heresies unknown to the 
Continental poets Such rules did not affect 
Sir Philip Sidney, who is to be taken as the real 
introducer of the Petrarchan sonnet into English 
As Mr Lee has said, the publication of his Aslrophel 
and Stella gave the sonnet in England ‘a vogue 
that It never enjoyed before or since ’ Sidney was 
the scholar of Petrarch in this matter , but he had 
a closer and more familiar relation with his own 
French contcmporancs, especially Ronsard and 
Du Bcllay It has recently been put fonvard tliat 
Sidney owed much as a sonneteer to Desportes , 
but dates make this improbable As a matter of 
fact, Sidney died but a few months after Ronsard , 
he IS affiliated as sonneteer to the original ccnacic 
of the Pldiade His sonnets vvere probably com- 
posed about the year 1580, they were posthu 
mousl) published in 1591, and immediately set the 
fashion for cycles of sonnets Mr Sidney Lee, in 
an appendix to his learned Life of IVilltam Shake- 
speare, has analysed the output of sonnets in , 
England between 1591 and 1597 The result is 
surprising , he estimates that during Uiat time far 
more than two thousand sonnets of various kinds — 
amatory', congratulatory, philosophical, or religious 
— were actually published m this country fliesc 
post-Sidncian ‘sonnets’ were, almost without ex 
ception, quatorzains closing in a couplet 

The inffuence of Desportes, if we cannot detect 
It in Sidney, is obvious in these later Elizabethans 
In 1592 came the first flight of English sonnet- 
sequences, wall Constable’s Diana and Daniel’s 
Delia, both of them dipped m the conventional 
sweetness of Desportes In 1593 the cycle's of 
I sonnets were like flights of locusts, with Barnes, 
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Constable, Lok, Giles Fletcher (the elder), Watson, 
and Lod^je, whose Phillis contains some very 
musical, experimental measures. Among the 
publicauons of 1594. deserve mention Drayton’s 
Idea, Perc>-’s Ccelta, a curious anonymous volume 
entitled Zephyna, Chapman’s Coronet, and Bam 
field’s Italianated perversitj called The Afftctionate 
Shepherd The year 1 595 was made illustnous in 
the sonnet u orld by Spenser’s series of eighty eight 
AmottlU, 1596 produced Gnffin’s Fidessa, Linche’s 
Dulla, Barnes’s Divine Century, and the Chloris of 
William Smith. This was the culminating >ear of 
the Elizabethan sonnet, and after this the fashion 
began rapidly to fade away It is to be noted that 
sev eral collections of sonnets probabl) belong to this 
short penod of six years (i59i-97}i although they 
were not then published Shakespeare’s Somuis 
IS b> far the most illustrious example of this tem- 
porarj suppression , but wnth it must be compared, 
and to the same penod aUnbuted, the Catica of 
Lord Brooke, the Aurora of Sir William Alexander 
(the Earl of Stirling), the lov e sonnets of Campion, 
and a comic cycle of Gulling Sonnets by Sir John 
Davie'S 

The sonnet continued to be cultivated more 
fitfully after the Elizabethan age was over John 
Davies of Hereford and William Browne were less 
successful than Drummond of Hawthomden, who 
went back to the ngorous Petrarchan model with 
considerable adroitness Donne composed two 
cycles of Holy Sonnets and La Corona, which were 
not published until a generation later A.fter this 
the form fell into a disrepute from which it did not 
recover until, in Milton’s hands, ‘the thing became 
a trumpet’ 

It IS not to be supposed that this extraordinary 
manufacture of short poems, all made after the 
same pattern, could display much individual ongi 
nality The sonnets of Shakespeare — puzzling as 
they arc, and formed to mystify the commentator 
— are at least of a most thnlling sincerity, and are 
inspired by an original exercise of high imagina- 
tion , but if from Shakcspieare to Sidney and 
Spenser, as sonneteers, the descent is considerable, 
from these latter to the general herd of cycle- 
vvnters it is immense In the average Elizabethan 
sonnet vve find some picturesqueness of diction, 
much sweetness, a tiresome abuse of pedantry, an 
elegance which has something affected about it, 
a passion so covered up with the ashes of an 
alembicated preciosity that it is often doubtful 
whether it bums at all The monotony of the 
Elizabethan sonnets, their vague allusiveness, the 
instability and dimness of the images they evoke, 
do much to lessen our pleasure in reading them 
Yet It must not be forgotten that, even if Sidney, 
Shakespeare, and Spenser were removed, there 
would be left a body of graceful melodious poetry, 
all of which helped to give distinction to average 
poetic style m England, and some of which pos- 
sessed positive merit of a high lyncal order 

EDMUND GOSSE. 


' Sn* Philip Sidney seemed destined to take 
a very prominent part in the evolution of English 
poetry In considenng his work m verse, vve 
have to recollect that at the age which Sidney 
had attained when he fell beneath the walls of 
Zutphen, Spenser had published nothing but The 
Shepherd's Calendar, and Shakespeare was pnnci- 
pally known as the author of Venus and Adonis 
Sidney was no less painfully working out his way 
throuffh linguistic and traditional difficulties to- 
wards the open light of a perfect style, but the 
poisoned bullet cut short his chances of achieving 
a Faerie Qiueiie or a Hamlet When cntics speak 
of the ‘coldness’ and ‘ aftectation ’ of Sidney’s 
poetry, they are forgetting the conditions under 
which he laboured, and are neglecting the 
evidence that he was rapidly surmounting those 
conditions Perhaps, if the tmth were known, 
Philip Sidney was one of the most notable ‘in- 
hentors of unfulfilled renown’ the world has ever 
seen He studied the art of poetry so closely — 
he had such an expanding and mounting sense 
of Its capaaty — he was learning so to ‘look into 
his heart, and wnte,’ that everything seemed to 
point to his becoming one of the great English 
poets That he never became , but the charm, the 
romantic pathos, of the imperfect verses he did 
wnte is perennial 

Sidney began to study verse at a time when the 
particular kind of poetry he enjoyed among the 
Italians and the Spaniards was unknown in Eng- 
land He conceived a Bntish variety of Petrarchan 
art, a species of lyrical songs and sonnets, which 
‘might be employed, and with how heavenly fruit, 
both pnvate and public, in singing the praises of 
the Immortal Beauty’ But in doing so he was' 
aware of the necessity of avoiding the insipidity 
and insincenty which had fallen upon such poetry 
on the continent of Europe — the vain repetitions, 
the languid conceits, the preposterous frozen 
compliments In opening a new literature he 
desired to avoid falling immediately into the errors 
of an old, and indeed exhausted, literature, like that 
of Italy Hence Sidney starts with a divided aim , 
he wishes to introduce the psychology of love, with 
Its delicacies and its refined analysis of emotion, 
into the rough and awkward English tongue, but 
at the same time he wishes to escape the pitfalls 
into which those descend who ‘poor Petrarch’s 
long-deceased woes with new-born sighs and 
denizen’d wit do sing ’ 

The early numbers in the 4strophel and Stella 
show us the adventures of Sidney’s spirit when this 
design of regenerating English lyncal poetry first 
occurred to him He studied ‘fine inventions’ and 
Continental models, ‘oft turning others’ leaves’ 
He tned hard to reproduce his emotions, but the 
effect merely^ depressed him , he vv os conscious 
that what he composed was harsh and pedantic, 
and that his speech bore no relation to his glow of 
inward feeling The words came forth halting, 
and he became aware that study was driving away 
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invunnon. Then u was that, ‘great nith child to 
spc^ik, and hclplcib m his throes,’ Siditev i\-as biung 
his pen and beating his bosom, when ‘“hool'"” 
said m Muse to me, ‘look in Uin heart and ^\rue’ 
VccordiHoK, look in his heart he did , but to e>C 3 
un iccustomed to the blaze of nature the white 
light of the heart at first onlj blinds and bewilders 
lienee, m the poetrj which Sidne\ began to wnte 
about 1575 ard onwards (for to this date wc maj 
perhaps, attnbuic his determination to reform poetn 
m England) we find at first much that seems to us 
dn and displcasmg, much emptj fluency, much 
iLitness, and eten some insipidit\ But Sidney 
advances m skill , he gams more and more com- 
mand over the medium , and before the Islroplul 
and SltHa is finished, we nnd that the voung poet 
has secured the power of copjang for mankind 
the emotional language which a living passion 
has written on his heart 

Hence the careful reader of Sidnc/s sonnets, 
who h ts at first found them a litdc colourless and 
dim after the far richer poetry ot the succeeding 
generation, learns to appreciate in them that very 
timilii) \ hicli die eightcentii, and until lately even 
the nineteenth, centuries were unable to detect in 
them, their ngorous sincerity When once the 
author has surmounted the difficulty of speaking in 
verse, ot using the language of literature — as soon 
as he has uned confidence m his own observation 
and m his own judgment of values— he sings ‘with 
his eve upon the object,’ so that, although a 
species of archaism makes the Ashoplul and SUlla 
seem old fashioned among the Elizabethan sonnet- 
cvcles. It will jet be found to be more interesting, 
beoiusc more sincere, vaned, and arcumstantial, 
than anj of its successors, eveept that of Shake- 
speare All the time that he was writing so 
eaniestlv, an invincible modestj kept Sidney in 
the b ickground of the poeta — ‘ Poor layman I, for 
saered rites unfit,’ he calls himself But this sim 
pheitv gave him a realistic vitalitj His genius 
was pi mted firmly on evpenencc. The highwaj, 
along v.hich his horse’s feet went trampling, was 
his ParmiSbUS His sheep were dioughts, which 
he pastured, far from the haunts of men, on the 
‘fair hills of fruidcss love’ Other men might be 
‘victors still of Phoebus golden treasure’ To 
Sidiicj poetry was never the main object of life, 
never life itself, but he adorned the patlis 
ot love, war, patnotism, religion, all that led 
through the wide fields of his beautiful, practi- 
c il chivalrv, v.ath the roses and lilies of fragrant, 
tlowerj verse 

a consequence of Ins not ‘ taking himself 
scnou=lv ’ as a poet, wlien once his verse was 
wntten he cemed to care what became of it, 
and It might ve-y easilj have cntirelj dis 
ippearcvL It is probablj to the pietj of his 
admirible sister, the Countesa of Pembroke, who 
lead the courigc to ignore her brotbePs djing 
comm.md dial the MS of his Anadia should 
be dealrojed, that we o vc the preservation of 


Sidnej-’s prose and verse^ He published nothing 
in his lilctime, tliree editions of .Ishoplul and 
Stella belong to 1591 and hia miacell ineous poems 
were added to the third edition fi59S) of the 
Arcadia Some sonnets appeared Ibr the first 
time wath Consuble’s poems, m 1594- A. great 
masa of rather interesting verse, probably belong- 
ing to Sidney’s earlj and uncmancipated vears, is 
embedded in the Arcadia itself (1590), so that 
the eficct wnich was made bv U15 poetiy of Sidney, 
save through the literary coteries influenced by 
him in his lifetime, did not belong to tnc period of 
his career, but was almost wholly posthumous 
With so cAtreme a rapidity was literature then 
developing, that in 1595 poetry" of the most start- 
hng originahtv WTitlcn in 1575, even by Spenser 
and Sidney, wore a faded air, as a consequence of 
this the influence of Sidney, which was for a few 
years immense, soon waned, though the Aicadia 
continued to be reprinted and many romances were 
written m imitation of it edMUXD GOSSE. 


Sidney was born, 30th November 1554, at Pens- 
hurst, in Kent, son of Sir Henry Sidney (who 
usually spelt the name Sydney, while his son pre- 
ferred Sidnev or Sirlnei) Philip studied at Shrews- 
bury and Chnst Church, and after spending nearly 
three j'cars on the Continent returned to England, 
an accomplished waiter, in 1575, and was introduced 
to the court by his uncle, the Earl of Leicester 
He was present at the famous reception given 
by Leicester to the queen at Kenilworth in the 
summer of that year At first a favourite of the 
queen, he was sent in 1577 on missions to the 
Elector Palatine, the Emperor Rudolf, and the 
Prince of Orange. Elizabeth was ungrateful to- 
wards his father for his cvertions as Lord Dcjiutj 
in Ireland, and Phdip wrote in his defence, he 
also addressed the queen .against her projected 
match with the Duke of Anjou Elizabeth frowned 
on him , and his motheps brother, the once power- 
ful Leicester, fell into disfavour Sidney retired 
(15S0) to his sister Alary, now Lady Pembroke, at 
Wilton, where, probablj, most of his Arcadia was 
written In 1583 he was knighted, and married 
Frances, daughter of Sir F Walsingham His 
arrangement (15S5) to accpmpanj Drake on one 
of bis buccaneer evpeditions was defeated by 
Elizabeth’s caprice and Drake’s treachery Sidney 
was ordered to accompany Leicester, choscn by 
the queen to earn her half hearted support to 
the Nkthcrlanders m their struggle against Spain. 
After one small brilliant cvqjloit, he received, on 
2nd October 15S6, his dcatli wound under the walls 
of Zutphen — where five hundred and fifty En,jlish- 
mcn made i gallant but ill judged attack on nearly 
three thousand Spaniards — and died on die I7lh 
His work in literature may be placed between 
157S ind 1582 Widely celebrated as it was m his 
lifetime, nothing v as published ull after his death 
His brilliant ch iractcr, his connections, bis generous 
patronage of men of letters, with the report of those 
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to whom his writings were communicated, united 
to give him his pre-eminent contemporary fame 
This was, however, amply supported when the 
Arcadia (wntten probably 1578-80, but never 
finished) appeared, imperfectly m 1 590, completely 
in 1 598 This book long retained a \ ast popuhnty, 
though now it is almost unread It is 1 pastoral 
romance, founded upon the Anaifia (1504) o{ 
Sanmzaro, but perhaps even more influenced by 
the Spanish romances. An intricate love story, 
intermi'ced with 
poems and 
wntten m melo- 
dious but diffuse, 
elaborate, and 
artificial prose, 
not free from the 
anificial ‘ con- 
ceits ’ of that age, 
the book was 
received with en- 
thusiasm at 
home, and was 
almost as well 
received in 
France. Its in- 
fluence on Eng- 
lish literature was 
smaller Sliakc 
speare shows 
traces of his 
study of It in 
several of his 
plays, cspcaally 
in Lear, Lovds 
Labour's Lost, 
the Idiipest, and 
the Midsummer 
d^ii^kCs Dream, 

Spenser was in- 
debted to It, 

Crowne imitated 
It, and man) 
pla>s were based 
on episodes in it. The eighteenth century, on the 
whole, reversed the verdict of that of die sixteenth 
and seventeenth, though Richardson borrowed his 
heroine Pamela from it, and Covvper unfeigncdly 
admired it, calling its author ‘ a warbler of poetic 
prose’ Horace Walpole called it a ‘tedious, 
lamentable, pedantic, pastoral romance, which the 
patience of a >oung virgin in love cannot now 
wade through,’ Ilazlut was hardly more favour- 
able, and Hallara’s praise is faint Now, un- 
((uestionablj, its interest is mainly histoncal, 
though much of it is fine Dra)ton commended 
Sidney for havang checked Euphuism' and im- 
proved English st>lc , he sajs he 

Tkoroughl) pacexl our Langu.age as to show 

Tliat plenteous Cngh-h hand m hand might go 

With Greek and I.atin, and did tirst reiluce 

Our tongue from Lylv’s writing then m Use 

19 


To about 1580 may be assigned Sidney’s Apologte 
for Poetne (1591, afterwards named Defuc^. of 
Poeste), written m clear, manly English tn reply to 
an abusive Puritan pamphlet by Gosson Sidney 
defines poetiy, after AristoUe, as Ideal Imitation, 
and for lier claims her ancient place as the highest 
mode of literature, teaching mankind the most im- 
portant truths through the medium of diat pleasure 
which IS the formal end of all fine art. In media.val 
fashion, many authontics are quoted, and the 

author’s wide 
range of reading 
IS displayed 
Sidne) criticises 
severely the 
crowd of contem- 
porary V ersifiers 
— not peculiar to 
tliat age ' — to 
w hose want of 
power, bad taste, 
and trivial style 
he partly asenbes 
the then evisung 
low estimate of 
poetry And here 
lie names the 
best English 
poets known to 
him Chaucer, 
Sackv file, Surrey, 
and Spenser’s 
just (anony- 
mously) pub- 
lished Calendat 
‘ Besides these, I 
do not remember 
to have seen but 
few (to speak 
boldly) printed, 
that have poeti 
cal sinews in 
them ’ English 
drama, it will be 
remembered, was then in its cradle In 1580 Ralph 
RoisUr Bolster, Gorbodiu, and Gammer Gurton 
were practically all the drama here to show , and 
Sidney could not foresee that his own contcmjio- 
ranes were just about to recreate die art His 
cnticism of the contemporary English stage v^as 
severe trained to Italian and pscudo-classical 
canons, he demanded the complete separation of 
tragedy and comedy, and the adhesion to Senecan 
models Even Gorboduc, which might hue been 
‘an exact model of all tragedies,’ is ‘verv defcctu 
ous in die circumstances’ The next ten years 
s.avv Greene, Pecle, Marlowe, and Shakespeare all 
busily at work In 1575 Sidney had met Penelope 
Devereux (1560-1607), daughter of the first Earl of 
Essex , but It was only m 1581, the year following 
her inamage to the Puntan Lord Rich, who after- 
wards divorced her, that Sidney awoke too late to 
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love tor Iicr The one hundred nnd eight sonnets 
and eleven aongs ol Ashopltl and Sulla (iS 9 t) 
offer a mar ellous picture of passionate love In 
15S3 lie vv lb knighted, and marned Walsingham’s 
)oung <I lughtcr, Frances Sidncj also translated 
the I'salins He was among the first to recognise 
Spensers promise, he knew Gabriel Harvc), 
fhomas Lodge, Marlowe, Bacon, and Raleigh, 
and he accepted dedications from Giordano Bruno 

bidnc/b mipctuositj of temper is seen m much of 
his wnting, as m his replj io LliclsUAs Common- 
'■LLall/t, an attack on the Earl, his uncle declaring 
to the attacker, ‘ thou therein best in thi throat, 
which I will be rcadv to justifj upon thee m any 
place in Europe ’ The same trait appears in the 
following letter — containing what proved to be a 
groundless accus ition — which he addressed m 1578 
to Edward MoKmeua, his father's secretary and 
(ultim Itch, at least) his own v ilued friend 

aiR 'MuLvarix — Few words art best My letters 
to m) Fthcr have comt to the c)tb of some Neither 
tan I contltinn anv but )ou for it If it be so, }ou have 
played the very knavt with me , and so I will make you 
kno V, if I have gocnl proof of it But that for so much 
as lo past For that is to come, I assure you before God, 
that if evtr I know you do so much as read any letter I 
vvntt to my father, without Ins commandment, or my 
consent, I will thrust my dagger into you And trust to 
it, for 1 speak it in camtbt In the meantime, farewell 

Of the follov mg extracts, four arc from Sidney’s 
Anadta, and the fifth from lus Defoice of Poeste 

The irruiiiu professes to deal with love and 
idvcnturcb in the Greek province which, actually 
famed for its pure air and its people and the 
purity and simplicity of tlicir lues, the Roman 
poets h id idealised into a kind of pastoral and 
romantic Utopia. This is the opening 

It vvxs in lilt tunc that the earth begins to put ber new 
aparrtl against llit approch of htr lovtr, and lliat the 
Sun running a most even course becomes an mdifftrcnt 
arbiter btlvvtne the iii„ht and the day when the hope 
lu-s vhtphtird Strtphon was come to the scuidcs which 
lit against the island of Cithera where viewing the place 
with a heavy kiiidc of delight and sometimes casting 
his eyes to the lltward, he called his friendly nvall 
the pastor ChiUs unto him , setting first dowme m his 
darkened cnuiiteiiance a dolefull copie of what he would 
speakt, and with a long speech on his absent love, 
during which they see a shipwrecked man, Musidorus, 
washeal ashore. Him they olTer to conduct back with 
them to tlieir home m Arcadia, and to present to the 
hospitable gentleman kalander 

In Arcadln, 

Tile 3 , day after m the time that the morning did 
throw ro^es ami violets m the he.tvenly floorc against 
the cominmg of the Sun (the mghlmgales stnvang one 
witli the other which could m most dainty vancty re 
count their WTong caused sorow) and made them part 
of their sleep, and nsing from under a tree (which that 
m^hl liad bin Iheir pavilion) they went on their yomey 
which hy and by welconie-d Alusidurus eyes, weaned with 
the lasted soile of Lacemia, with delightful! prospects. 


There were hilles which garnished their pioud heights 
with stately trees, humble valleis, wliose base estate 
seemed comforted with the refreshing of silver rivers, 
medovvs, enaraeld with al sorts of ey pleasing floures, 
thickets, which being lined with most pleasant shade, 
were witnessed so to by the chereful deposition of many 
wcl tuned birds , each pasture store-d with sheep, feeding 
with sober secunty , while the prety lambs with bleting 
oratory craved the dams comfort, here a shepheards boy 
piping, as though he should never be old, there a yong 
shephenlesse knitting, and wathall singing , and it seemed 
that her voice comforted her hands to work, and her 
hands kept time to her voices music. (jjooU u chap, a.) 

A Stag Hunt 

Then went they together abroad, the gowl Kalander 
entertaining them with pleasaunt discoursing — howe well 
he loved tlie sporte of hunting when he was a young man, 
how much in tlie comparison thereof he disdained all 
cliaraber delights, that the surmc (how great a jomic 
soever he had to make) could never prevent him with 
carlmes, nor the moone (with her sober countenance) dis- 
suade liim from watching till midnight for the deeres 
feeding O, saide he, you wall never live to my age, 
without you kepe your selves in breath with excrcbe, and 
in hart wath joyfullncs , too much thinking doth consmne 
the spints , and oft it fallcs out, that, wluleoiic tiunkes 
too much of his doing, he leaves to doe the effect of lus 
thinking Then spared he not to remember, how much 
Arcadia was clvaunged since bis youth, acUvitie and 
good fclovvship being nothing in the price it was tlien 
held in, but according to the nature of the old growing 
world, still worse and worse Then would he tell them' 
stones of such gallaunts as he had knowen, and so with 
pleasant company beguiled the times hast, and shortned 
the wayes length, till they came to the side of the wood, 
where the hounde-s were in couples, staying thur com 
ming, but with a whining accent ervvang bbcttie , many 
of them m colour and marks so resembling, that it shewed 
they were of one kmdu The huntsmen handsomely 
altireai m their grccne Jiv enes, as though they were chd 
dren of Sommer, wath staves m their hands to beat the 
guiltlesse earth, when the houndcs were at a fault , and 
vvitli homes about tlicir neckes, to,sound an alarum upon 
a silhe fugitive the houndcs were straight uncoupled, 
and ere long the Stagge thought it better to trust the 
lumblcnes of Ins feet then to the slender fortification of 
Ins lodging, but even Ins fectc betrayed him, for, how 
soever they went, they themselves uttered themselves to 
the scent of their enimics, who, one taking it of an otlier, 
and sometimes beleeving the vvindes advertisement, some 
times the view of their faithful councellors the huntsmen, 
with open mouthes then denounced vvarre, when the vvarre 
was alreadic begun Their cne being composed of so 
well sorted mouthes, that any man would perceive therein 
some kind of proportion, but the skilful woodmen did 
find a musick Then delight and varietie of opinion 
drew the horsemen sundrie wayes, yet cheering their 
houndcs vvith voyce and horn, kept still as it were 
together File wood seemed to conspire with them 
against his ovvm citizens, dispersing their noise through 
all Ins quarters, and even tlie nimph Echo left to 
bewaylc the losse of Narcissus, and became a hunter 
But tlu. Stagge was in tlie end so belly pursued, tliat 
(!e*aving bis flight) lie was driven to make courage of 
despatre , and so turning his licad, made the hounds with 
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change of speech to testify that he s\as at a hay as if 
from liot pursuit of their enemie, they ncre -.odainly, 
come to a parley (UooL e chap la) 

Shipwracke 

But by that the ne\t morning began to make a guildcn 
sliewc of a good meaning, there aroae e\en ■vntli the sun 
a vaiie of darbe c'oude^ before hb face, nhieh short!) 
(hlvC inck pOOTed into water) had blacked over all the 
face of heaven, preparing (as it were) a moumeful stage 
for a Tragedie to be plaicd on Bor forthwith thewmdes 
began to speake Io\ der, and as in a tumultuous king 
dome to thmke themselves fittest instruments of com 
maundcraent, and blowing whole stormes of hayle and 
rame upon them, they were sooner in daunger then they 
coulde almost bcthmkc themselves of chaunge For then 
the traiterous Sea began to swell in pride against the 
afllictevl \avie, under which (while the heaven favoure-d 
them) it had layne so calmely , making mountamcs of it 
selfe, over which the tOsSed and tottnng ship shoulde 
dime, to the streight earned downe agame to a pit of 
hellish darkcnessc, with such cruel! blowcs against the 
sides of the shippe that which way soever it went was 
still m hu malice, that there was left neither power to 
stay nor way to escape \nd shortly had it so dis 
severed the loving corapanic, which the date before had 
tamed together, that most of tlicra never met agame, but 
were swallowed up m his never satisfied mouth. 

(Bool, lu chap 7 ) 

The prayer of the Pnnccss Pamela was a 
favourite prayer of King Charles I , whom Milton 
reproached for ‘having stolen a prayer word for 
word from the mouth of a heathen woman praying 
to a heathen god ’ 

O all seeing Light and eternal Life of all things, to 
whom nothing is either so great, that it may resist , or 
so small, that 11 is contemned looke vpon my miserie 
with thine eye of merae, and let thine infinite power 
vouchsafe to hmilc out some proportion of dchuermce 
vnto me, as to thee shall seem most conuement Let 
not imunc, O Lord, tnumphe oner me, and let my faulles 
by ihy handes be corrected, and make not rame vaiiuslc 
encniic tile mmislcr of thy lusticc. But yet, my Cod, 
if in thy vvisdomc this be tlic aptest chastizement for 
my inexcusable folhe , if this low bondage be fittest 
for my oucr hie desires , if the pnde of my not mough 
humble hartc be thus to be broken, O Lord, I yccid 
vnto thy will, and loyfuUy embrace what sorrow thou 
wilt leave me suffer Onely thus much let me crane of 
thee, (let ray cramng, O Lortl, be acceple-d of thee, 
since eaien that proceeds from thee,) let me craue, cuen 
by the noblest title, which m my greatest affliction I may 
gme my selfe, that I am thy creature, and by tliygoodiics 
(winch Is 'thy self) that thou wilt suffer some beanie of 
tby Maiestie so to shine into ray mmd, that it may still 
tlependc confidently vpon thee. Let cakamilie be the 
exercise but not the ouerthrovve of my vertue let their 
power preuaile, but preuailc not to destruction let ray 
greatncs be their priie let my (cime be the svvcetiies 
of iheir rcucDge let them (if so it seem good vnto thee) 
vxve mcvvith more and more punishment But, O Lord, 
let iieuer their vvickedncs hauc ouch a hand, but that 1 
may cane a pate mmde m a pure bodie. ( Vnd pausing 
a while) \nJ O, most graaous Lonl (said she) what eaier 
become of me, preserue the vertuous Mustdjrtir 

Cu. chap 6.) 


‘In these my not old yores and idelcst times, 
having slipt into the title ot a Pott, I am provoked 
to say somthing unto you m defence of that my 
unelected vocation,’ sars Sidney m the ipoto,tip, 
‘i liavc just cause to make a pittiful dr fence 
of poore Poetrv, which from almost die highest 
estimation of learning is fallen to be die laugliing- 
stockc of children ’ And he thus compares poetry 
and philosophy 

The philosopher shevvetli you the way, hee mfomieth 
you of the particulanties, as well of the tediousnes of die 
way, as of the pleasant lodging you shall have when your 
journey is ended, as of the many by turnings that may 
divert you from your way But this is to no man but 
to him diat will read him, and read him with attentive 
studious pamfulncs Which constant desire whosoever 
hatli in. him, hadi already passed halfe the hardncs of the 
way, and therefore is beholdmg to the Philosopher but 
for the other halfe Nay, truely, learned men have 
learnedly thought that where once reason hath so much 
over mastred passion, as that the mmde hath a free desire 
to doc well, the mvvard light each mmde hath m it selfe 
is as good as a Philosophers book , since in nature we 
know It IS well to do well, and what is well and vvliat is 
evile, altliough not in the words of Arte vvhieh Philoso 
phers bestowe upon us , for out of naturall conceit the 
Philosophers drew ib But to be moved to doe that 
which vve know, or to be moved with desire to knowe, 
Iloi opiis Hu labor at 

Nowc therein of all sciences (I speak still of humane 
and according to the humane conceit) is our Poet the 
Monarch For he dooth not only shew tlie way, but 
givclh so svveete a prospect into the way, as will mttce 
any man to enter into it Nay, he dooth, as if your 
journey should lye llirough a fayr Vineyard, at the very 
firste, give you a cluster of Grapes, that, full of that 
taste, you may long to passc further He beginneth not 
viith obscure definitions, which must blur the margent 
with mterpretations, and load the memory with doubt 
fulncssc, but he commelh to you with words set in 
dehghtfull proportion, either accompanied with, or pre 
pared for, the well mchaunting si ill of musickc with a 
talc forsootli be commelh imto you, walh a talc which 
holdcth cllildren from play, and old men from ihc 
chimney comer And pretending no more, doth mtendc 
the winning of the mmd from wickcdncsse to vertue, 
even as the childe is often brought to take most whoisom 
things, by hiding them in such other as have a pleasant 
taste , vv hich if one should begmne to tell them tlic 
nature of the Vloes or kubarb they shoulde receive, 
would sooner take their Phisicke at their carCs then their 
mouth So IS It m men (most of vvhicli are clnldish in the 
best things) till they bee ewadled in their graves , glad 
they will be to heair tlie tales of Hercules, Aeliillcs, 
Cyrus, Lneas , and hearing them, must needs heare tlie 
nght dcscnption of wisdom, valurc, and juslite , which if 
they had bexn barely, tleat is to say philosophically, set 
out, they would svveare ihev bee brought to schoole agame. 

Sidney ‘never he.ard the old song of Percy and 
Douglas but he found his heart stirred as vith the 
sound of a trumpet,’ and said ‘they are never 
alone who are accompanied with noble thoughts , ’ 
‘tlicre wall be the time to die nobly \,hen you 
cannot live nobly ,’ ‘there is nothing more tenable 
to a guilty heart than the eye of a respected friend.’ 
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If French can jet three parts m one agree ? 

^\ hat now the Dutch in their full diets boast ’ 
How Holland hearts, now so goml tonnes be lost, 
Trust in the shade of pleasant Orange tree? 

How Ulster likes of that same golden bit 
■\\hereinth my father once made it halfe tame? 

If m the Scotch Court be no ivellring yet’ 

These questions busic avats to rae do frame 
I, cumbred nath good manors, ansuer doe, 

But knon not hou , for still I thinke of jou 


Sormots from ‘ Astrophel and Stella ’ 

With bon sad '-leps, O ^loone, thou clim’st the skies, 
Hou silenth, and uitli hou uanne a face 1 
What, may It be, that eten m heatenlj place 
That busie Archer In-, sliarpe arroues tries’ 

Sure, if that long uith lo\e acquainted ejes 
Can judge of loie, thou fcel’st a loser’s case , 

I read it in thy lookes thy languisht grace 
To me that feelc the like ihj state discnes 
Then, escn of fellouship, O Moone, tell me. 

Is amnant lose deemed there but uanl of uit’ 

Arc heautiei there as proud as here they be ’ 

Do they above lose to be losed, and jet 
rhoie losers sconie sshom that lose doth possessC? 
Do thes call sertue there ungratefulnesse ’ 


0 happie Thames, that didst mj Stella beare ' 

1 sass tbee svilh full man) a smiling line 
Upon ill) cheereful face joy’s bsery ueare, 

W hile thoac faire planets on thy streames did shine. 
Tlie boate for jo\ could not to daunce forbear 
While sianton umd-. uith lieauties so disine 
Kasisht, staid not, till in her golden liaire 
lliej did tlieinselscs (O ssveetest prison) tume 
And fame those (Fxjl’s jouth there ssould their slaj 
Hase made but, forst bj Nature still to (be, 

First did ssiili puffing kisse those lockes display 
She, so disheseld, blusht F rom svindoss I, 

W’llh sight thereof, cried out ‘O faire disgrace. 
Let Honur’ selfe to thee grant highest place *’ 


I neser dranke of Aganippe ssell. 

Nor cser did in shade of Teinpe sit, 

And Miises scome uith siilgar brains to ducll , 
Poore lajanan 1, for sacred rites unfit 
Some doe I beare of poets furie tell, 

Bui, Owl uot, uot not uliat ihcj mcanc bj it. 

And tills I sucare b) blackest brooke of hell, 

I am no pick purse of another s u it 
Hou falles it then that uith so smooth an ease 
M) thoughts I sjieake , and uliat I speal e doth (lou 
In verse, ind that ni) verse Iiest uils doth please’ 
Gheis. vve the cause’ What, is it this’ Fie, no 
Or so? Miiche lesse How then’ Sure thus it is, 
Mj lips arc sweet, inspireil with Stella's kiSsc 


Come, Slecpe, O Slccpc, the certaine knot of peace. 
The bailing plaee of uit, the balmc of uoe, 

Tlie poore man’s uealtli, the pnsoner’s release. 

Hi’ indifleicnt judge betueenc the high and lou 
W all shield of proofe shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts De. paire at me doth throw , 

0 male in me those civ ill viarres to cease 

1 will good tribute pav, if thou do so 

Take thou of me smooth pillow es, sweetest lied 
A chamber deaf of noise, and blind of light , 

A rosie garliiul, and a weary lied. 

And if these things, as lieing (hmc in nghl. 

Move not thy hcavv grace, thou shall in me 
laveher than else where Stellas inia^csec. 


W hclher the Turkish new moone mindeil lx; 

To fill her homes this jea-re on Christian coast? 

Hov PoF right km,, nie-ans viitliout leave of boast 
r I winiie wall ill made fire cold Muscovj ’ 


Song ‘Love la dead.’ 

Ring out jour belles, let mourning shevves be spread , 
For I ove IS dead 

All Love IS dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdame 

Worth, as nought worth, rejected. 

And Faith faire scome doth game 
From so ungrateful fancie, 

F rom such a fcmall franzie, 

From them tliat use men thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us ' 

Weepe, neighbours, wee[)c , do you not beare it said 
That Love is dead? 

His death bed, peacock’s folhe , 

His winding sheete is shame , 

His w ill, false seeming liohe , 

His sole ceec'tour, blame 

From so ungrateful fincie, 

From such a ftmall franzie. 

From them that use men thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us ' 

My True Love hatli my Heart 
iM) true love hath my heart, and I have his, 

By just exchange tlu. one for the other giv’ne 
I hold his dearc, and mine he cannot misse , 

There never was a belter bargaine dnv'ne 
His heart m me kcepes me and bmi m one , 

Mj heart m him his thoughts and senses guides 
He loves my he-art, for once it vvas his owne , 

I chensh his liecause in me it bides 

Ills heart Ins wound received from my sight , 

Mj heart was wounded with hia wounded heart, 

Lor as from mee on him his hurt did light. 

So still methought m me his hurt did smart 
Both equal hurt, in this change sought our blisse, 

Mj true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

(From the Arc uittt ) 

‘Sidne/s sister, Pembroke’s mother’ (c.1535- 
1621), vvas not mcrclj the friend and patron of 
Spenser, Samuel Daniel, Nicholas Breton, and 
other poets and litertrj men She edited the 
Atcadta her brother liad dedicated to her, had <t 
share with him in the translation of the Psalms, 
transLated fioni the French A Discourse of Ltfc 
and Death bj her brother’s friend Plessis du 
Momay, and rendered into English blank verse 
GamieFs French tragedy, Antoine She was tile 
wife of the second Earl of Pembroke, and mother 
of the Earl to wliom it has been supposed (and 
denied) that Shakespeare dedicated his sonnets 

SiJneys poem! and A/vt-'gu have Iiecn edited, the firvi ly 
Groian (JS77X the vecond b> Arber (I'tSS), FlDscI (18S0) Gook 
(c3>o) and Shuckburgh (iSgr) mul b> Ora>, 
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Axbcr, FlOgcl (iSS^) and Pollard (i883) The Ar^adui was re 
produced in facwtnile by Professor Sommer m 1891 The Life by 
Fulke Greviile (165a) u.'as re-cditcd by Sir E Brydges (i3i6), and 
there are Lives by Zouch (iSo3), J A, S>Tnonds (tS36) and Fox 
Bourne (i363 and 1892). See Phibp Sidnej 5 Memoirs 0/ Oie Sidney 
Family (1899), and his edition of the Somuis and Songs (1900). 

Edmund Spenser. 

In a passage which has been often quoted 
Gibbon sa>s, ‘The nobihtj of the Spensers has 
been illustrated and enriched by the trophies of 
Marlborough , but 1 exhort them to consider the 
Faerie Quetne as the most precious jew el of their 
coronet.’ It is not, howeter, b> anj means certain 
that the) ha\e the nght to claim him He sprang 
from a family of Spensers settled at Hurstw'ood, in 
the north-east of Lancashire, and it is beliex ed that 
his father was a certain John Spenser, a journey- 
man clothmaker, who came up to London before 
1550 If so, his mother’s name was Elizabeth, but 
her family is not known He was bom, about 
1553, at East Smithfield, in ‘merr)' London, my 
most kindly nurse,’ as he saj s in the Prothalamion 
From the ‘Spendings of the Mone) of Robert 
Kowell,’ It appears that he was sent, as a ‘poor 
scholar,’ to Merchant Taylors’ School when it 
was opened m 1561 It is supposed that he 
was a foundation scholar, and that he stajed 
at the school until 1569 Lancelot Andrew es was 
his schoolfellow, and their head-master was Dr 
Mulcaster 

Before he left school Spenser had ‘ commenced 
autlior,’ for early m 1569 a Dutch refugee, Dr Jan 
van der Noodt, published a miscellany called A 
Theatre for IVorldlings, in which were included cer- 
tain translations from Petrarch and from Joachim 
du Bellav, which, though anonymous at the time, 
were afterwards in a modified form claimed by 
Spenser These translations, in blank rerse and 
rhyme, have created a great deal of discussion , 
but there is no reasonable doubt that the\ came 
from the hand of Spenser, and they already dis- 
play some of the charactenstics of his style. 

On the 20Lh of May 1569 Spenser passed directly 
from Merchant Taylors’ School to Pembroke Col 
lege, CSimbridge, where he matriculated as a sizar 
We hare evidence of his great poverty and of 
repeated illnesses while at college , he succeeded 
BjL in 1573 and commenced M A. in 1576, the 
year that he left Cambridge. He mentions the 
unu ersity m the Faerie Queene 

My mother Cambridge, whom as with a crown 

lie [1 e. the Ouse] doth adorn, and is adorned by it 

With many a gentle Muse and many a learned M’lt. 

We know nothing of his academic life, but he 
formed at the uniierstty certain fnendships which 
liad an influence upon him. Edward Kirke, who 
afterwards edited the Shepherd's Calendar, and 
Gabnel Haney, a poetaster and cnticaster who 
assumed a position ^ of authonty at Cambridge, 
were his pnncipal associates, and Harvey is the 
Hobbinol of SpensePs eclogues As late as 1586 


Spenser was still Harvey’s ‘ devoted friend, dunng 
life.’ Haney was the chief of those who pro- 
mulgated the heresy that the rhythms and rhy mes 
of normal English terse were to be swept away in 
favour of accentuated rhymeless measures closely 
modelled on Greek and Latin prosody There is 
no doubt that by too modestly accedmg to all this 
nonsense Spenser was delayed in the development 
of his genius 

Spenser took his degree of M A. in 1576 and 
left Cambndge He went to his own people m 
Lancashire, and here, as has been suggested, met 
the Rosahnd of his sonnets and pastorals In the 
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next year, Gabnel Harvey urging him to ‘ forsake 
his shire’ and come south, Spenser seems to have 
paid a short visit to Ireland, and in 1578 or 1579 
to have settled in London Here he seems to have 
been early presented to Sir Philip Sidney and his 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Leicester, and to have 
taken up his abode m Leicester House He wTOte 
a senes of pioems which have been lost, called 
Slemmata Dtidleiaiia A correspondence with 
Gabnel Harvey, who addresses Spenser as ‘Im- 
mento,’ has been preserved, and is full of bad 
advice about hexameters and tnmeters In this 
winter of 1579-80 Spenser had other poetical 
works ready — Dreams, The Dying Peltum, and 
Nine Comedies All these hav e disappeared , but 
on the 5th of December 1579 was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall a poem, the effect of which on the 
expansion of English literature was astounding 
This IS, of course. The Shep/urd’s Calendar 
The publication of this famous collection of 
pastorals placed Sp’enser, at a bound, m front of al} 
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Engliaii poets since Chaucer The originality and 
master, of the ‘new poet,’ as Spenser began im- 
med iti-lj to be st\ led, w as admitted at once The 
iilupiuni's Cahmlai \as anonjmous, and con- 
sisieal of twehc eclogues, as thc\ ma> all be roughl) 
stvkd, distinguished from one another m their 
nu.re, subject, and treatment. In adopting the 
Vrcadian de.ice of ‘ goatherds’ laics’ Spenser was 
\ielding to the fashion of the hour, and to the 
pr iciiee of the followers of Sannazaro The whole 
of England was supposed to be a sheep farm, under 
the sw 1/ of the queen of shepherds, fair Elisa, 
daughter of Pan, the god of shepherds Phis 
setting of bucolic ille“gory oTers man) mcontc- 
nienccs to the fanc^ of the poet, cspeciall) as he 
wishes to treat questions of Puritan religious dis 
ciphne, whiclt liatc rem irkabl) little to do wath 
Pan and S)nn'e Lnder the general denomination 
of ‘ eclogues,’ moreotcr, are included fables, satires, 
ainator) l)ncs, and other forms of current verse, so 
iliat the bJ t-pIunCs Cahi tiat is real!) to be looked 
upon as a sort of raiscellanv 

To Ills contemporaries the most daring thing 
about the new poet was his dicuon, which Spenser 
enriched, or attempted to enrich, with a multitude 
of obsolete and rural forms bidne), who was one 
of the earliest admirers of the CaUtular, and who 
put the new poet on a level with Theocritus, Virgil, 
mcl Sannazaro, ‘dared not allow that same framing 
of his St) Ic in an old rustic language’ SpensePs 
object, however, no doubt was b) this diction to 
accentuate the English character of his verses and 
to lessen their Italian aspect. Moreover, in the 
'sluphcuPi Calmdar Spenser shows himself still 
relited to the pnmiuve and rural poets of the 
English middle ages — alle-gorical and alliterative, 
indeed, it is not to be denied that many critics, 
coming upon these poems after traversing the 
w ist( s of the fifteenth and earl) si'tccnth centuries, 
hive ippl ludcd them with Cvccss, since, after all, 
m compinson with what the English poets, and 
Spenser himself, were almost immcdiaicl) iftcr- 
w uvls to produce, the greater part of the ShepluriPs 
Cahndtir is but tame, colourless, and evpenmental 
In the eclogues for Mav and August wc see ‘the 
new pocv’ at his best, and that is far ahead of an) 
of his immediate predecessors, eveept Sackvillc. 

In the summer of 15C0 Lord Grc) de Wilton, 
on being appointed the Queen’s Deputy m Ireland, 
took bjieiiscr over to Dublin as his secreiar)’, and 
It Is supposed that he was an C)C witness of the 
horrible scenes enacted m the province of Munster 
a little later, when the Rebellion of Desmond broke 
out Long afterwards, m his prose Vicuj of IrdanJ, 
the jioet recounted nuinv of his cxpenences In 
15.I1 he na, api>omtcd Registrar of Chancerv in 
Ii eland ii d ^ot a lease or grant of the abbey ind 
rastlo of Enn aCortln, in count) Wcvford , these 
\ ere sucecuileil h nr'ous empluvments and rcsi- 
thnecs iml Sp..i-.er ptoleibl) made Dublin his 
ht-i('(ie itteri from ijHo to 158S In the latter 
,e.ir He seems to have setded at Kikotman, 


an abandoned pecl-towcr of the Desmonds, 
in a then wooded glen of the Oaltec HiUs, m 
the north of count) Cork, some ihirtv mile-s 
south of Limtrick , this, with its 3000 or 4000 
acres of land, was Spenseps share of the spoil 
Here, in 1589, Sir Walter Raleigh visited liim, 
and here Spenser read to his friend the carh 
cantos of the great poem which had now for so 
many )ears been occup)ing his thoughts and 
leisure The ‘ Shepherd of tlie Ocean,’ as Raleigh 
vvas called, perceived in a moment that this 
romance of fairyland rose immeasurabl) high 
above an) thing that had called itself poetr) in 
England before In the ver) interesting auto- 
biographical poem called Co/vi Clout's Conte Honu 
Agiun, first published in 1593, Spenser gives a 
minute account of the conversations of die two 
friends Raleigh, on his part, read his ow n poem 
of Cynthia, the greater portion of which is now 
lost, and urged Spenser to come with him to 
court, so that the) might m unison la) thtir 
songs before Elizabeth fhis^Spcnser iminediatcl) 
agreed to do , it would appear that he accompanied 
Raleigh to England, and was presented to the 
queen She gave him a pension of ;^5o a )tar, 
and in December 1589 the first three books of 
that epoch making poem, the Faerie Qiteetu, were 
entered in the registers of the Stationers’ Company 
It was announced as ‘disposed into twelve books,' 
but when :t was published early m 1590 only three 
books were produced, and it is probable that no 
more vvas at this lime completed It vvas dedi 
cated, in words which seem blown through a 
golden trumpet, to ‘the most high, might) and 
magnificent Empress,’ Elizabeth, ‘to live with the 
ctcrnit) of her lame,’ as was added m a later 
edition 

The reception of tlie Faerie Qjiceue was more 
tlian enthusiastic. All England responded to the 
opinion attnbuted to Shakespeare, that Spenser's 
‘deep conceit vvas such as, passing all conceit, 
needed no defence.’ He was accepted, in that age 
of glorious singers, as the first of English poets 
Caressed and congratulated by all the court, 
Spenser St lyed in England until far on into 1591, 
cnjo)ing to the full, no doubt, these tlie most vivid 
and agreeable months of his cvisience. He was 
obliged at length to return to his duties, for he 
was now Clerk of the Council of Munster, and he 
had his poems to vvntc, which no doubt were better 
encouraged bv the solitude of Kilcolman than b) 
the evcitcmcnts of London He vvas troubled, how- 
ever, b) a law-suit with his craz) neighbour. Lord 
Roche, hut the importance of this has perliaps 
been exaggerated. We ma) believe lliat Spenser’s 
life was now for some years comfortable, and of 
a nature to encourage him in the prosecution of 
his noble poetical labours We ma) leave Jinn 
at KilColman for the moment, and consider the 
scheme of Iiu gre-at romantic mastcrpiecu 

The plan of the Faerie Qjicetie w is confessedly 
allegorical, and the author has left us no ch mce 
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of miscomprehending his intention. By the 
‘Ehish’ Monarch, Glonana, ivho is kept out of 
sight throughout, but who ammates the whole 
idea, he meant national splendour as embodied 
in Elizabeth The Knight of the Red Cross was 
emblematical of Holiness, Sir Gujon of Temper- 
ance, the Lady Bntomart of Chastity The plot 
of the Paine Qtuene was intended to be this The 
Queen Glonana keeps her annual fesmal upon 
twehe consecutive dajs, on each of which there 
occur adientures, undertaken b\ twehe successive 
knights, and these form the subjects of the books 
of the poem, eked out by such episodes as the 
overthrow of Mannell and the resistance of 
Belphcebe. Such is the scheme of the Faene 
Qiuetu as Spenser himself unfolded it to Raleigh. 
It was to be a great chuahous epic after the 
Italian fashion of Boiardo and Anosto, but wnth 
this distinction, that allegory was to be pre- 
dominant in the outline of it, and that the conduct 
of the sentiment was to be uniformly splendid, 
with none of the descents to playfulness and even 
tnviahty which the Italians aUowed themsehes 
Since Pulci had enjoyed so facile a success with 
the Morganie Maggioi e, there had been a growmg 
tendency to introduce burlesque, and even panto- 
mimic absurdity, into the chuahous epic, which, 
indeed, was now dying in the south of Europe. 
Spenser came just m time to lift it again to an 
incomparable magnificence, in a poem of extreme 
dignity and gratity 

We do ndt know how Spenser w ould hat e rounded 
forth his plan, for he did not In c to complete the 
Faitie Queene Only sl\ of the twehe promised 
books were finished. But nothing that he might 
hav e added could hat e remot ed one basal fault , 
as Dean Church says, the poem ‘carries with it 
no adequate account of its own story , it docs not 
explain itself^ or contain in its own structure what 
t ould enable a reader to understand how it arose.’ 
There seems to hate been planned yet another 
parallel epic, celebrating the ‘politic virtues,’ also, 
no doubt, to be in twelve books M’hat we possess, 
therefore, is but a fragment , and yet, beautiful as 
this IS, no one has eter wished for more. Spenser 
did not possess constructite gifts, he was more 
prolix, if possible, than his Italian predecessors , 
and It is better to enjoy the actual texture of what 
he gues us in such gorgeous profusion than to 
attempt to realise what it was which he intended to 
supply As he wrote on he used the Faene Quee/ti. 
as a receptacle into which to pour whate\cr he had 
felt or suffered, dreamed or longed for , it became 
his constant haunting ^ ision of life, now dropped 
for a while, now taken up anew, fused m nothing 
but in Its uniformity of delicious music and radiant 
colour 

The form of the Faene Queene desen cs our 
attention Spenser chose the ni fana nma ^ a-: u 
Iiad been used by Boiardo afJ 3 ~wv»fc_still being 
used by Tasso, but he altered it by adding a line be- 
tween the Italian fourth and fifth, by modify mg the 


arrangements of rhymes, and by adding a foot to 
the hist line, which became an Alexandrine. This 
was a real metneal mvention of high importance, 
and It has been claimed for Spenser that it is the 
only one which can be traced home to an English 
poet It was little appreciated m Spenser’s owm age, 
or at least little and incorrectly imitated , but from 
the central y cars of the eighteenth century , when 
It was resuscitated by Akenside and Thomson, 
onwards to Tennyson and later, it was the charac- 
tenstic metre of English romance , to By ron, 
Shelley, and Keats, in particular, it pro\ed irre- 
sistibly attractue. None of these poets have used 
It wath more complete success than its founder, in 
whose hands its sinuous and voluptuous melody, 
so subtle, so long draivn, so majestic, presents to 
us something which is the tcry type and emblem 
of sustained poetic expression The difficulty of 
handling this metre, especially m the group of four 
identical rhy mes, is, how ev er, greater than Spenser, 
who seems strangely breathless and humed, can 
give himself time to overcome He constantly 
forces sound, sense, and grammar to the exigen- 
cies of rhyme, satisfied if, without positu elv tap- 
ping, he can close his stanza in a nch Alexandnne. 

Before Spenser returned to Ireland, he pub 
lished in London a collection of nine of his mis- 
cellaneous poems, which appeared early m 1591 
under the general title of Complaints One of 
these, Mutopotmos, or the Fate of tlie Butterfly, 
had already been issued m 1 590 , this is a lyrical 
narrative of the loves of a winged fay, Clanon^ 
treated with extreme delicacy' and lighmess of 
touch. The Ruins of Tune is an exquisite senes of 
elegies, prolonged in sev eral measures, and closing 
w ith a lament for Sir Philip Sidney, who had died on 
the 17th of October 1586, which doubtless indicates 
the date of composition of the poem In The Tears 
of the Muses the poet calls upon Clio and her 
sisters to sing tlie degradation and sloth of Eng- 
land and her rulers m jeremiads which have little 
appropnateness or v alue beyond their verbal music , 
this IS one of the poorest of Spenser’s compositions 
Virgin s Gnat appears to be a \ ery earlv production, 
touched up by the more practised hand of the poet 
just before publication , little is to be said regarding 
this fluent paraphrase Vastly more important is 
Prosopopota, or, as it is more usually named, 
‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale’ This satuc, we are 
told by the poet himself, was ‘long sithens com- 
posed in tlie raw conceit of my youth.’' It is 
interesting to see Spenser here deliberately com- 
peting with Chaucer Two central ideas run 
through ‘ Mother Hubbard’s Tale , ’ it is a sarcastic 
picture of the Enghsh court, in its pohtical con- 
ditions, and It is a satire of the contest proceeding 
between the Catliolic and the Reformed Church 
under Elizabeth. It has been observed that 
Spenser’s picture of society is obscured by his 
inability to touch life directly , Spenser must 
always be cither romancing or allegorising 

The rest of the miscellaneous volume entitled 
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the CoiitJ)iainli la tiken up by four scries of short 
piLCCa, m>atical or allegorical, two of which arc 
tnusl itcd from Joachim du BcUat, one para- 
phrased from Petrarch, while one. Pistons of iht 
U'orld’s Painty, seems to be substantially original 
Among the former are found the boy ish sonnets of 
1569, revised and republished to take their place 
among the m iturcr writings of the poet 

Larly in 1592 (the date on the title page is 1591) 
Spenser published Daplutaida, an elegy m memo 
rial of Douglas Howard Gorges, the only daughter 
of Lord Bindon This is a good example of his 
less personal manner m funereal poetry', sedate, 
fluent, and elegint, but too much taken up with 
the eomnionpl ices of mortuary reflection to move 
the heart very deeply Indeed, there is little doubt 
that the composition of death poems of this class 
was part of the business of a professional Eliza- 
bethan poet, and not the least lucr itiv e part A 
knowledge of the deceased was not necessary , the 
family supplied the outlines on which the elegy was 
to be constructed, and the verse writer then built 
up Ills work around such a scaffolding The poet, 
in fact, was called m, as the sculptor or the painter 
might have been, and no charge of insincenty 
coaid be brought against the result of his labours 
Although the preface of Daphnauhi is signed 
‘London, this first of January, I59i[2],’ there is 
good re ison to believe that Spenser had reached 
Irel ind before the close of December 
He resumed his duties as Clerk to the Council of 
the province of Munster Of his history during 
the next two years nothing is preserved He 
was probably working, m the seclusion of his 
barbarous little peel-tower of Kilcolman, on the 
reneammg books of the Paine (Jtunti On the 
1 1 til of June 1594 Edmund Spenser ind Elizabeth 
IJoylc were married m the Cathedral of Cork, by 
Will I mi Lyon, Pishop of that diocese. Of the 
bride vve may learn as much as the subsequently 
published ImorttU and IZpithalamion arc inclined 
}o tell us, for little more is known She bore 
him fouijTf not five, children, to two of whom he 
gave characteristicdlv romantic names — Sylvanus, 
L-iurcnce, Ecregrine, Katherine ft has been dis- 
oivercd that about the time of his marriage 
Spenser resigned the Clerkship of the Council to 
Sir Richard Hoyle, a kinsman of his wife, and a 
family arrangement has been conjectured He was 
uiKiuestionablv anxious to be free to visit England 
once more ind see his later poems tlirough the 
press 

To Sir Wilier Raleigh he had sent, immediately 
upon his arrival at kilcolman in thevvinter of 1591, 
the Mb of his Conn do it's Come Home igam, 
but his friend refrained from printing it It was 
published in 1595 This is one of the most vigor- 
ous, V iried, and felicitous of Spenser’s works, a 
record in exquisitely animated verse of ill that had 
h ippencd to him, socially and spintually, during 
tile two years of brilliant awakening under Raleigh s 
protcvticn, riiere is rt.i.,on to suppose that Colnt 


ClonPs Come Home Again did not pass to the 
press straight from Spenser’s hands, for it contains 
a celebration of his old lost love Rosalind, vvliieh 
reads strangely as coming from the recent bride 
groom of Elizabeth Boyle. Probably the poem 
was pnnted, without his revision, from the old Mb 
But we are not left in the same doubt regarding 
Spenser’s next publication, Amoniti and Epitha 
lamion, which was brought over from Kilcolman in 
the autumn of 1595 by Sir Robert Needham, and 
put safely m the hands of Ponsonby, the pub- 
lisher, who brought it out m a tiny volume in 
November 

Phis book was entirely devoted to a celebration 
of his married love Ihe Ainoretii were the son 
nets, eighty eight in number, which he had com- 
posed during their courtship, while Cpithalamton 
was their marnage ode. The former were of 
the Petrarchan order, melodious and graceful, but 
dimmed to excess by the indefinitcness which was 
SpensePs great fault, and very rarely giving the 
reader that hold upon reality which is indispensable 
for the true enjoyment of poetry of this class On 
the other hand, Ppithalamion is perhaps SpensePs 
most perfect and most picturesque production , 
this poem glows with life and passion Hallam 
said long ago, ‘ I do not know any other nuptial 
song, ancient or modern, of equal beauty , it is in 
intoxication of ecstasy, ardent, noble, and pure’ 
This magnificent poem is a cansone of the Italian 
class, perhaps the most perfect in the English 
language, whether Spenser borrowed the form 
direct from Petrarch or was affected by some ex- 
penments of Sir Philip Sidney may be ciucstioned 
It is enough to point out here that the style of 
Spenser is nowhere of so consummate a splendour 
as It IS m the gorgeous strophes of Epilhalamion 

It IS believed that Spenser returned to England 
towards the end of 1595, and that he brought with 
him the manuscript of the second part of the Faerie 
Quci.ne, consisting of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
books This was published by Ponsonliy m 1596, 
and continued the romance with the story of 
Cambel and fri imond, or of Friendship, that of 
Artcgall, or of Justice , and that of Sir Calidore, or 
of Courtesy Phis was all that Spenser ever pub- 
lished of his great scheme, but it is certain that he 
proceeded further, for two cantos, the sixtli and 
the seventh of ‘some following book’ of the P aerie 
Qiieuic, were published in 1609 m the earliest folio 
edition riiese arc known as the C mtos of Mula 
bihty, and they are supposed to illustritc a legend 
of constancy In 1596 Spenser was a guest at the 
wedding of Elizabeth and Catherine, the daughters 
of the Earl of Worcester, and to this feast he 
contnbuted a ‘spousal’ ode, Piothalamwii, which 
w is privately printed by Ponsonby fins s line 
year saw the publication of his Pour Hymns— 
in Honour of Love, in Plonour of Beauty, of 
Heavenly Love and of Heavenly Beauty It has 
been claimed that these were among SpensePs 
earliest efiusions, ‘composed in tlie greener times 
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of my iouth,’ and these words are supposed par- 
ticularly to affect the two earlier hjnms These 
are, doubdess, more mannered and less highly 
finished than the two later ones , but they gready 
differ, as we now possess them, from what Spenser 
onginallj composed. ‘Alany copies' of the two 
Earthly H>mns, in their earlier form, ‘were for- 
merl> scattered about,’ but not one has hitherto 
been discovered. 

^\^len the poet issued his Four Hymns he was 
living at Greenwich, where Queen Elizabeth had a 
palace. He was extremely active in the > ear 1 596, 
doubdess availing himself of the fact that he was 
closer to London to publish the vanous miscel- 
laneous effusions of the past years He pnnted 
.IstropJid, an Arcadian elegy on Sir Philip 
Sidney's death, a subject which he had treated 
elsewhere with greater fervour In this year, too, 
Spenser wrote his prose treatise, the View 0/ 
Irelaitii, a statesman-liLe proposition for the 
‘ thorough subjugation of that rebellious country,’ 
which has been misunderstood by Celtic patriotism 
Spenser could not be expected to take a view 
m opposition to the queen whom he served and 
the Government vnth which he was associated, 
but his htdc book tesufies to close and not un- 
svmpathetic study of the elements of Insh society 
as he saw it in those troubled years 

Ireland was peculiarly unsetded when Spenser, 
probably' m the opening weeks of 1597, returned 
to his home in Kilcolman On the 30th of 
September 1 598 the poet was appo nted Shenff 
of Cork, and on this occasion the queen descnbes 
him in her letters as ‘a gentleman dwelling m the 
county of Cork, who is so well known unto you all 
for his good and commendable parts, being a man 
endowed with good knowledge in learning, and not 
unskilful or without experience m the wars ’ Mean- 
while the new rebellion under Tyrone was gather- 
ing to a head in secret, and in 1598 the wild Insh 
rose throughout Munster m the hope of regaining 
from the English Undertakers, of whom Spenser 
was'one, the lands of which they had been dis 
possessed. In October all the prov mce of Munster 
was m the hands of the rebels Spenser was 
attacked in his peel tower, and had only just time 
to escape with his household before die whole of 
Kdcolman was in flames Ben Jonson told Drum- 
mond of Hawthomden that Spenser’s youngest 
child, a baby, perished m the fire Spenser 
got safe to Cork, vvhere he joined the President, 
Sir Thomas Noms, who sent the poet to London 
wnth a despatch containing a first report of the 
rebellion Spenser amved in England about the 
middle of the month of December 1598 Certain 
State papers drawn up by the poet for the queen’s 
guidance ‘in the recovery of the realm of Ireland’ 
were pnnted first by Dr Grosart in 1884, and are 
valuable biographic-dly, as showing that Spenser 
was not ovenihelmed by his misfortunes His 
end, however, was startlingly near at hand On 
the 1 6th of January 1599 died in an inn at 


King Street, Westminster There was a wery 
painful story of his having died in extreme indi- 
gence, from want of food , and Jonson reported 
that, as he vvas starving, ‘he refused twenty pieces 
sent him by my lord Essex, and said he was sure 
he had no time to spend them ’ It is also reported 
that he was buned at the e.xpense of Lodowick 
Lloyd, the queen’s serjeant-at-arms, a poetaster of 
the time. On the other hand, we hear from Camden 
that Essex paid for a public funeral at the Abbey, 
vvhere the nobles and poets threw elegies, ‘and the 
pens wherewnth they had been wntten,' into the 
grave. A monument was raised in the Abbey by 
Anile Clifford, Countess of Dorset, in 1620 

Spenser was early distinguished as the poet's 
poet, and through successive generations, even 
when there has seemed little sympathy between 
his ideas and those in vogue among his youthful 
admirers, he has exercised an extraordinary influ- 
ence over enthusiastic and imaginative young men. 
In his own day a cluster of disciples gathered about 
his work, although it is possible that of his person 
they knew little or nothing Later on in the 
next century' poets as unlike him as Cowley and 
Dryden acknowledged a lasting debt to him for 
stimulating their love of the poetic art But w'e 
reach the most unlikely of the admirers of Spenser 
when we come to Pope, whose childhood was 
nounshed on the Faerie Qutene, who scornfully 
accused Addison of cntiasing Spenser without 
having really read him, and who held up the great 
Elizabethan as one of the landmarks of our literi- 
ture Pope wrote, when he was twelve, an epic 
poem ot Alcander, m which he tned to reproduce 
the beauties of the Faerie Qiieene M hen he was 
old he read Spenser’s poems over again, and said 
that they gave him as much delight as they did 
when he vvas a child The list of the great 
English pqets which Pope drew out began with 
the name of Spenser '' 

This evidence of Pope’s is of peculiar Value, 
because of the diametncal opposition between 
the praiser and the praised in the teclinical 
character of tlicir work. It shows that there is 
a peculiar quality of romance m the poetry of 
Spenser which is entirely independent bf style 
and fashion, and naturally attracts all whq are 
attracted, in whatever form, by the art of verse. 
After the classical penod, and when romance came 
slowly back into fashion, it is no wonder Jhat 
Spenser became again a favourite, or was imi- 
tated by such poets as Thomson, Collins, and 
Shenstone. With the complete revival of imagina 
tive literature m England he was closely identified, 
and we trace him strongly in Shelley, Keats, and 
Wordsworth, and, less obviously, m Byron In 
the vvntmgs of Tennyson and even of Browning 
the Spensenan elements are clearly perceptible. 
Spenser, in short, has entered into the very blood 
and bones of our national poetry', and w e are w ith 
him ofiener than we are conscious of his presence. 
He IS still our criterion of the romantic virtues. 
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of carclour and couttcj) in a man, of dij'nified 
sweetness in a i\oman His tj-pcs arc, without 
our n.ali;ation of the fact, the ideal portraits which 
we like to point to as those of the noblest speci- 
meiii oi our race and breed. 

When we look broadl} at the poetic work of 
Spcn:ier, we find that the Fiuni. Qiueiu stands out 
so nub3i\el\ that it dwarfs all hia other achieve- 
ments Taking; this glonous fragment, tlien, as 
representative of his power and qualit}, uc see that 
the most prominent characteristic of Spenser is his 
intense conviction of the paramount importance 
of be iut> No poet h.is ever lived in whom the 
obsession of loveliness, in person and scenery, m 
thought and act, in colour and sound, in associa 
tion and instinct, was so constraining as it is m 
Spenser He is led bj beautv as bv a golden 
cliain, and his work has the weaknesses inherent 
on i too persistent concentration of the mind 
on this particular species of harmonj He lacks 
subliinitj , he does not kno.v the heightening power 
of iiestentj in treatment , he shnnks from all life 
th It is not led in the mazes of an enchanted 
format or bj the lustral waters of an ocean x\c- 
cordiiiol}, his stateliness and Ins fantastic pageant 
of the imagination have a certain unreality about 
them, which his m igic is seldom quite intense 
enough to remove His scenes are too spectacular 
and too ph ineasmal to giv e complete satisfaction 
to am but children ind poets 

It V oukl be an error, however, to regard ‘our 
sage and serious Spenser’ as one who merely 
designed to unroll before our ejes a panorama of 
exquiaite and dignified pictures of an incredible 
cliiv drj His extreme devotion to the principle 
of beaut) did not preclude him from the aim of 
being ‘ a belter teacher than Scotus or Aquinas ’ 
It IS true that the least pleasing parts of Ins great 
poem are those in which he strains most tightlv 
his eihical or didactic purpose. Like many great 
It idlers, he tc idles best when his thoughts arc 
least set on teaching llis studies of womanhood, 
exiriordinar) m their variety and subtlety, arc 
living sources of education. x\ge after age our 
beyt youth has learned to adore the female 
virtues m this exquisite series of full length por- 
traits W h It could not be said of Una and 
Amoret, of Unioniarl and Beljilicebe, of Florimel 
md Serena'" In these stainless and tender crea- 
tions Sjieiistr taught the wild men of Ins own 
age ‘the rude rabblemcnt’ not less than the 
Suyranes and Lraggadoduos of Elizabeth’s ‘sal- 
vage’ court, to honour and submit to the inherent 
m ije^ty of woman, which, indeed, was at the 
-imc tunc quaintlv and artitici illv forcsh idovved 
b\ ilie etiquette due from a gentleman in address- 
ing the tjuten ns i beautiful and perfect maiden, 
ilthduqh to the gross outward eye she might seem 
to him o'd ind harsh and uglv 

Uf Spender's treatment of the phenomena of 
the p’ivsiril world much might be said. He 
-xccis m bro.td tifecis , he bnngs up before us 


the illimitable vv idcness of great plains, the billowy 
vaslncss of pnmeval forests, the world veiled in 
shadow, drowned in a blaze of sunshine, brooded 
over bv the starry stillness of midnight. His 
metre, so tense and delicate, becomes hke an mohan 
harp as he describes the various movements of tlie 
air, from a light breeze to the very roar of tempest 
But, perhaps, most of all Spenser exercises lus 
magic m rendering the sound and appcaranca of 
living waters — m sea, in lake, in nver Even in 
'the depths of the woodland his embodied virtues 
[arc never far from some g-Iade down which the 
'sound IS heard of foaming breakers or of silver 
1 streams. Spenser’s treatment of landscape can 
nowhere be more favourably studied than m the 
long drawn voluptuous scenes of Aciasia’s Bovver 
of Bliss in the second book of the Faerie Qiiteiie, 
where we possess, combined in extraordinary full 
.picss, his typical charactenstics, his love of alle 
gorical presentment, the richness of his vision, his 
amazing fluency and melody of style, his Platonic 
elevation, and also liis cardinal fault, his want of 
constructive resolution We think of him at last, 
m face of all that is ineffectual and mistaken in 
his theory of poetry, as nevertheless one of the 
noblest figures m our poetical history' He is 
clothed with romance as with a garment, lie is 
an impassioned votary’ of the loftiest imaginative 
punty' , and he is one of the most lav ish of tliose 
who have strewn at our feet the rubies of exquisite 
diction In the masque of the English poets 
Edmund Spenser ndcs on a white horse and 
blows a golden trumpet, the champion of beauty 
and Paladin of poets 

AprU. 

‘ Yc daynlye Nymplis, that m this blessed brooke 
Doc bathe your brest, 

Forsake your watiy bow res, and helhtr lookt. 

At iny request 

And ele you Virgins, lliat on Parnassc dwell, 

Whence flowclh Heheon, the learned well, 

IJclpe me to blaze 
Her worthy praise, 

Winch in her sexe doth all exccll 

‘ Of fay re Elisa be your silver song, 

That iilcssed wight. 

The flow re of Virgins may slice flonsh long 
In pniicely plight ) 

For shoe is Syrinx daughter vnthout sixitle, 
hicli Pan, the sliepheards God, of her begot 
So sprong her grace 
Of heavenly race, 

No mortall blemiahe may lier blotte 

‘See, where she upon the grasoic gre-ene, 

(O secniely sight J) 

! \clad m Scarlot, like a mayden Qiieene, 

I x\nd cruniics white 

Upon lier head a Creraosm coronet, 
j \\ nil Daniaske rosca and Daffadillics set 
Pav leave.-, lietvvcenc 
j\nd pnmrosea gre^ne, 

Lmbelhah the sweete Violet ’ 

(t-iom f 111 ShiFfttT £ CaUfidar J 
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Una and tho Eed Cross Knight. 

A gentle Knight woo pricking on the plaine, 

YclaJd in tuightie amieb and silver slncldc, 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did reniame, 

The cratll niarkts of manj a bloody licldc , 

\et anni_5 till that tune did he nttcr wield 
Hts angry ste-ede did chide hia fommg but. 

As much disdajmng to the curbe to yield 
i till jolly knight he scemd, and lairc did silt, 

As one for 1 nightly giusb and fierce encounters fitt 

And on lus brcst a bloodie Crosse he bore, 

The deare remembrance of his dj mg Lord, 

For whose sweele sake that glorious badge he wore. 

And dead, as litingi eixr him adord 
Upon Ins shield the like was aLo scor’d, 
bor soteraine hope which in his lieljx: lie bad 
Right faithfull true he was in deede and \,ord, 

Rut of lus cheere did seeme too solemne sad , 

^ et nothing did he dread, but e\er was ydraL 

Upon a great adventure ]ie was bond. 

That greatest Clonana to lum gave, 

(That greatest Glorious Quecne of Faery lond) 

To winne liim worshgipe, and her grace to have, 

Which of all earthly thinges he most did crave 
And ever as he rode his hart did eame 
fo prove lus puissance in battell lirave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to leame, 

Upon his foe, a Dragon honablc and steame. 

A lovely Ladle rode him fairt be'side, 

Uimn a lowly Abe more white than snow. 

Yet siic much w Inter , but the same did hide 
Under a vele, Jhat wimpled was full low , 
iVnd over all a blacke stole sliee did throw 
As one that mly moumd, so was she sad. 

Ami Iieavie sate upon her palfrey slow , 

Se-emed in heart some hidden earc she Iiad, 

And by her in a line a milkevvliite lambe she lad 

bo pure and innocent as that same lambe 
She was m life and every vertuous lore. 

And by dcsecnl from Koyall lymage came 
Of ancient Kiiigcs and Queenc, that had of yore 
Their scepters stretcht from East to \\ esteme shore. 

And all the world in their subjection held , 

Till that mferiiall feend with foule uproie 
lorvvasted all thur land, and them evpeld , 

\\ himi to avenge she had this Knight from far compeld 

1 ehmd lier farre away a Dwarfe did lag, 

1 hat lasic eemd, 111 being ever last. 

Or we-aned with bcaniig of her bag 
Of needments at his bael u Ihus as thev past 
rile div vvnh cloudes was. siiddeiiie overcast. 

And an.,rv Jove an hidcou, slorme of raine 
Did isourc 111 o Ills Lcnians bp so fast, 

Hut everie wight to shrowd it did eouslram. 

And tills Caire couple eke to shreiud tbeinselves were fain 

Enfo'st to steke some covert nigh at hand, 

A haibc grove no' fur away they spide, 

That promi'l wde the teinjKsl to vvithstand , 

Whose loftie tie-es, ycbd with soiiiuiers pnJe, 


Did spred -O broad, diat he-avens light did hide, 

Not pcrce-able v ith power of any smrr 
Vnd all V, ithin were pathes and alleies vide, 

W’lth footing V ome, and leadmg inwanl farr 
Faire liarbour tliat them seems, so m they entreiJ ar 

And foorth they passe, with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to heare the birdea. sweele harmony, 

Which, therein shrouded from the tempest dred, 

Seemd in their song to scomc the cmcll sky 
^^uch can they praLe the trees so straight and hy, 

The saylmg fine , the Cedar proud and tall , 

The vine propp Elme , the Poplar never drv , 

Tile builder Oakc, sole king of forre-sls all , 

The jVspine good for staves , the Lyyite^se funcrall , 

The Laurel!, meed of mightie Conquerours 
And Poets sage , the I irre llut weej/Cth still 
The Willow, vvome of forlome Paramours, 

The Lugh, obe-dient to the benders will , Vcw 

The Birch for shafles , the Sallow for tlie mill , 

The Mirrhe sweele bleeding m the bitter wound , 

The vrarlike Beech , the iVsh for nothing ill , 
rile fruilfull Olive , and the Pbtanc round , 
flic carver Holme , the Maple sceldom inward sound. 

Led with delight, they thus heguile the way 
Until! the blustrmg stomie is overblow ne , 

When, weening to rctumc whence they did stray, 

They cannot findc that path, which first was showne. 

But wander loo and fro m vvaies unknovvne. 

Furthest from end then, when they necrest weene, 

That makes them doubt thvir viits be not their ov ne 
bo manv pathes, so many turnings scene. 

That which of them to lake in diverse doubt they been 
(From n t Futile C“ 01 Book v. c into e) 

Acmsla’s Bower of Bliss 

Tl ere the most daintic Paradise on ground 
It scife doth offer to his sober eye. 

In which all pleasures plcnleously abound. 

And none does others happmesse ciivvo, 
rile painted flow res, the treCs upsluxitiiig hyc, 
file dales for shade, the hillcs for breathing Space, 

The trembling groves, the chnslall runiiui j b). 

And, that which all fairc worle.s doth most aggraee, 

TIic art which all that wrought apixared imno place 

j 

One would liave thought (so cunninglv the rude ' 
And scomeal partes were miii,,!cd with the fine) 

That nature liad for vvantoiiesvi, ciivude 
Vrt, and that \rt at nature did reiune , 

So striving eaeh ih ollnr to uiidennine, 

Lach did the oUiers workv more lieaiitifv , 

So dilT ring liOih m w flies agreed m fine 
So all agreed, through sweete diversitv, 
rills Gardm to adome with all variety 

Anil in the midst of all a founlaiiie stood, 

Of riehesl sul stance tleal on earth roiglit Lee, 

So pure and shi iv that the silver floovl 
riirougb e ery clianuell running one m. Jil see , 

Most goodly it with curious yinageice 
Mas overwruujit, an 1 sliap'-s of nal ed boyev, 

Ot vvliieh some Seemd vntb hvels jollitee 
To llv •’le.u!, pbving iher Wenton toyes, 

Whvles e>l"ers d d tl em selves embay m b [uid joycs. 
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\nd oM-r all of puiir-t 1,0'd spied 
\ :ia\k of J\lt. Ill his native hew , 
tor the nch nietall was so coloured, 

That vight who did not well avis’d it vew 
^\ould surelj decme it to be'e >wie trew 
Lo V hla Ia,avjous armes adown did cretpe, 

1 hat themselves dipping in the silver devv 
Thcirtleec) flow res the) fearefull) did steepe, 

Which dropa of Chnstall seemd for wantona, to weep 

Infinit stre imes conlmuall) did well 
Out of this fountaine, sweet and faire to see, 

The which into an ample laver fell, 

Viitl ehorll) grew into so great quantitie, 

Jliat like a htle lake it seemd to bee , 

W hose depth exceeded not three cubits hight, 

Tint tlirou,^h the v.aves one might the bottom see, 

Ail pav’d beneath with Jaspar shining hnght, 

Tliat j-euid the fountaine in that sea did sa)lc upnght 

And all the margent round alxiut was sett 
W’lth shad) Luiurell trees, thence to defend 
The sunn) bcames which on the billow cs hett, 

1 those which therein bathed mote offend. 

Vs Gu)on hapneal by the same to wend. 

Two nakeal Danizelles, he therein csp>de, 

U’liieh therein bathing seemed to contend 

■Vnd wrestle wantonl), ne car’d to h)dc 

iheir dainty partes from vew of an) which them eycL 

Sometimes the one would lift the other quight 
Vbovc the waters, and then downc againe 
Her plong, as over ma) stored by might. 

Where Ixith a\ bile would covered rcmaine, 

■Vnd e“icli the other from to rise rcslraine , 

Ihe whiles! llieir silovvy limbe,, as through a vele, 
bo through the clinstall w ave*s appeared plaine 
riiea'suddeinl) both Would themselves unliele, 

Vnd ill’ amarous sweet spoilcs to greedy c)es revele 

Vs that faire Starre, the messenger of morne. 

Ills deavv) face out of the sea doth reare , 

Or as the Cypnan goddcsse, nevvl) borne 
Of th' Oce-an’s friiufull froth, did first appeare 
Such eceiiied thc), and so their yellow heare 
Clmstalline humor dropped downe apace. 

W liom sudi whpn Guy on saw, he drew him neare, 

Vnd somewhat gan. relent his earnest pace , 

fils slubbome bre-st gan Secret pleasaunce 10 embrace. 

rjie wanton Vlaulens, him cspving, stood 
Gariii^ awhile at his unwonted guise , 

Hieia th’ one her Sslfe low ducked in the flood. 

Alia lit that her i straimger did avise , 
but tholher rulier hi Jier did anse, 

Ai,.! her two lill) paps aloft displayd, 

Vnd all tn.al might his melting hart enlyse 

lo I er delight, she unto him liewravd 

I he I'-st ludd underneath him more desirous made 

With llmt tiie oil cr like vne. up arose, 

Aul h r 1 - re loekes, winch formerly were bovvnd 
Lp itt oae Inolt, she low adowre did low 
Whien flowing lo v and thick her cle.1'1 d aiownd, 


And th y-vone m golden mantle gownd 
So that faire spectacle from him was reft, 

\et that which reft 11 qo lessc Cure was fownd. 

So hidd m lockes and waves from lookers theft, 

Nought but her lovely face she for his looking left 

W ithall she laughed, and she hinsht wathall, 

That blushing to her laughter gave more grace, 

Vnd laughter to her blushing, as did fall 
Now when they spyde the knight to slacke his pace 
Them to behold, and in his sparkling face 
The secrete signes of kindled lust appeare. 

Their wanton merimcnts they did encreace. 

And to him beckned to approch more neare. 

And shewd him many sights that corage cold could reare. 

On which w hen gazing him the Palmer saw, 
lie much rebukt those wandrmg eyes of his, 

Vnd counseld well him forward thence did draw 
Now are they come nigh to the Bowrc of blis, 

Of her fond favontcs so nam d amis. 

When thus the Palmer ‘ Now, Sir, well avise , 

For here the end of all our Iraveill is 

Here vvonnes Acrasia, whom wc must surprise, 

Els she will slip away, and all our dnfl despise’ 

Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound, 

Of all that mote delight a damtie c.are, 

Such as altonce miglit not on Imng ground, 

Save in this Paradise, be heard elsewhere 
Right hanl it was for wiglit which did it heare, 

To read what manner musicke that mote bee 
bor all that pleasing is to living care 
Was there consorted in one harmonee , 

Birdes, voices, instruments, windes, waters, all agree. 

Tlie joyous birdes, shrouded in chearefull shade 
Their notes unto the voice attempred swect , 

Til’ •Vngclicall soft trembling voyccs made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet. 

The silver sounding instruments did meet 
Wall the base murmure of the waters fall , 

The waters fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call , 

Hie gentle warbling wind low answered lo alL 

There, whence that "Musick seemed heard to bee. 

Was thc faire Witch her scife nove solacing 
With a new Lover, whom through sorccree 
And witchcraft she from farre did thither bring 
There she had him now laid aslombermg 
In secret shade after long wanton joyes , 

Whilst round about them pleasauntly did sing 
Many faire laulies and lasntious boyes. 

That ever mixt their song with light licentious toyes 

And all that v hile right over him she hong 
With her false eyes fast fixed in his sight. 

As seeking medicine whence she was stong 
Or greedily depastunng delight , 

And oft inclining downe, with kisies light 
For le-are of waking him, his lips hedewd. 

And through his humid eyes did sucke his spnght, 
tjuite molten into lust and pltKisnre lewd , 

Wherevvath she sighe-d soft, as ifhu case she rewd. 
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rhc willies Mint, one did chaunt thu lovcl/ U/ 

Ah * sec, whoso fayre. thintJ doest faino to ^ce. 

In sprinjjing floarc the image of tb/ day 
Ah ' see the Virgin Rojc, how ^weetly shec 
Doth CiTzt peepefoofth watJi bashfull niodcstce, 

Tliat fairer seemes the les^ ye '>ee her may 
Lo ! sec soonc after how more bold and free 
Her bared bosomc ^he doth broad display , 

Lo ! sCe soone after ho./ she fades and fall, a ”ay 

So posseth, m the passing of a day. 

Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the flow re , 

Ne more doth floruh after fir-it deca), 

That earat was sought to deck l>otli bed and l^owre 
Of many a lady, and many a Paramow re 
Gather therefore the Ro,c whilcsl yet u prime 
For soone comet age that will her pnde deflowre , 

Oa her the Ro^e of lose while.it yet is time. 

Wildest loving thou'mayA loved he with eqiiall enme 

(From rkt haene Quetnft le canto xtt,) 

The Temple of Venus 

‘ Into the irunost Temple thus I came. 

Which fummg all with franlenacnce I fourld 
And oilouri rismg from the altars flame 
Upon an hundred marble pdlors round 
The roofe up high was reared from the ground. 

All deekt with cro /nes, and chaynea, an<l gxtlands gay. 
And thousand pretious gifts worth man/ a pound, 
fhe which sad lovers for llair vowcs did pay , 

And all the ground was strow’d with flow rca as fresh a> 
May 

* humlred Altars round about were set, 

All flaming with their sacnficcs fire. 

That with the stcmc thereof the Temple swet, 

Which rould in clouds, to heaven did aspire, 

And in them liorc true lo ers vowes enure 
Anil eke an hundrml brasen caudrons bright, 

Co batii in jO/ and amorous desire, 

Lvery of which was to a damzell bight , 

lor all the Priests v ere damzels in soft linnen dight 

‘ Right m the midst the God lessc sclfe did stand 
Upon an altar of some costly massc, 

Whes-c substance was uncatU to understand ),nj 

For neither i retious stone, nor durefull bra.sse, 

Nor shining oOld, nor luf uldrmg clay it was , 

Put much more r irc and prdious to cstccmc, 

Pun. m asiiect, an 1 like lo chiaslall glassc, 

Vet gla.-w- .as not, if one did ngiitly duerne , 

But, l/cmg faire and hncklc, likest glasic did sceme 

‘ r ut It m shape and hcaulie did escell 
All other Idole v Inch the heathen adore, 
larre j.a sing lhat wlndi by surpassing kill 
I hidias did make m Paphos Isle of yore, 

W ith whidi tleat wrclcheil (>rccke, that lift, forlore. 

Did fall nJove yet thi, much fairer shme-'l. 

But covercl vtih a slender veiJe afore , 
iVrd Dah her fcctc and Icf s t .gelhcr twyrM 
Were with a snake, whose head and nail v ere fast 
cuml/yaicd 
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‘ And all about her nccke and shoulders flev 
A flocke of litlc loves, and siwns, and joye,, 

W ith nimble wing, of gold and purple hew , 

Whctee shapes seem’d not like to terro tnall Iwyes, 

But like to Angels playing heavenly toycs. 

The vvhilwt their eldest brother was a vay, 

Cupid their tUle.st brother , he enjoy es 
fhe wide kmgdomc of love vitli lordly sway, 

And to his la / compeD all cre-atures to obay 

‘And all about her altar scattered lay 
Great sorts of lovers piteou-sly complayning, 

Some of their Iosjc, some of their love, delay. 

Some of their pinde, some paragon, diwlayiiing. 

Some fearing fraud, some fraudulently fayning, 

A, every one had eanse of go<jd or ill 

Amongit the rest 'omc one, through Lo cs constrayning 

Tormented sore, could not containc it ,till. 

But Ihu, brake forth, that all the temple it did fill 

‘ “ Great \ enn, ' Qui cue o’ heaulie and of t,race, 

Tlie joy of Gods and men, that under ‘kie 
Docit fayrest shme, and most adornc thv place , 

That with thy ,myhng looke doct pacific 
The raging sea., and makst the stonne, to (lie , 

Thee, gMldesic, thee the wind,, the cloud, doe ftare, 
And, when thou spredst th^ mantle forth on hie, 
rile water, play, and pleauant lands apjHuirc, 
kud heavens bugh, an 1 al the v orld shev/s joyou-s 
Cheare (From rn< Fatru Qu me I'eok ir canto x) 

Mutability 

Wlien 1 hcthinke me on that speech vhyleare mewfile 
Of Mutabilitie, and well it way, 

Me scenic, lhat though she all unworthy were 
Of the Ilcav’n, Rule , yet, very Hjotk to say, 

In all thing, el,e slie bcarcs llie grcale t , ay 

Which makes me loulh llii, stile of life hi tickle, inuicurc 

s\nd lo e of ihmg, so vaine to cast aw a , 

Whox: flov ring pride, fading and so ficlle. 

Short Time shall xion cut down with In, coniunimg,ickIe 

rhen gin I tbmke on that which Nature ,iy'I, 

Of that same lime when no mure Cliange shall be, 

Bui stcdfa.,t rest of all things, lirmely stayd 
Upon the pillour, of Ltcmily, 

That IS contra) r to Mutabduie, 

For all tliat movelh doth in Change deli.,ht 

But thence forth all aliall rest eternally 

With Him lhat i, the Go<l of '-abaoth bight 

O ! lliat great Sabaolli God, grant me that Saloollis sight. 

(From Tier / leeu Qmeief ilucl. vii. caiws vm ) 

Sponsor Vlsltod by Walter Ralolgh, 

‘Ore day (tpiolh he) I sat fas va, m^ trulej 
Under the foolc of Mole, that mouniame iioie, 

Keeping mv shcepe amongst the cooly sli-dt 
Of tile greene alder, by the Mullae, shure , 

There a ,lraungt shepheanl chaiin,! to fir t n e' out. 
Whether allured viih my pij>es dch„ht, 

Whow; pleasing tourd yshrillcd far al/out 
Or thither le»l by chaunce, I ki ow not nnht 
Wliom when I a,keal ftori wfu'C [ bce he came, 

At d liow he bight hiinmllc he did ycleeji- 
Hie S!ieph.anl of the Ocean 1 j nam , 

Did said he came far frori tfi. neain ."ea deepe. 
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JIc, me bcii le in tlxat same ^^au^e, 

Prou;’ tJ m_ to plaitt some piaa-sant 111 , 

Vnii i nca In. he-rii tl e mu^teke uhich I made, 

He found hinudfc lull greatij pka^d at it 
\ cr, attiuling' ray pipe, he lookc in bond 
"M pip , before that amuled ofmani, 

1 plaid tl erton , (for iiUl that skill he coudj 
Hun elfe aa si ilfall m Uiat art as anj 
He pip d, I sung , and, nhcn he sung, I piped , 

1> chaunge of turre^,, each making other men, , 
Neither envjing other, nor enned, 

So piped \ c, until \,e both uere I'e-arj ’ 

(Fcoax Ciy//rt C/ju* C-siy e If rfu 

From ‘Amorettl’ 

St eet Is the Rost, but groi es upon a brere , 

Sne-et is the Juniptre, but sharpe his hough , 
biiett Is the L^bntine, but prickelh nere , \ 

S^ ee' Is the Firbloomc, but his briuneht is rough , 
Siieet Is the C>prei,e, but Ins lynd is tough , 

S seet IS the Nut, hut biller is his pill , 

S.ite IS llie llrcome lloure, but )e[ sowre enough , 
And s leet IS Moh, but lus root is ill a 
So eierj sued tilth soure is leinpred still. 

That maketli it be coteted the more 
1 or casic things, that mat be got at t\ ill, 
ifost sorts of men doe set but little store 
W h\ then should I accoumpt of little paine, 

Tliat eudlcsse pleasure shall unto me game ! 

From ‘An Hymn of Heavenly Beauty’ 
Vouchsafe then, O thou most .Vlmightic Spnght ! 
t rom tl horn all grafts of \i it and knoii ledge /lotv, 

To shed into my breast some sparkling hgh 
Of thine eternal! fnitb, that I map shm 
Some htle I«.ames to mortaJl epcs belott 
Of that immonall beamtie, there uith ihce, 

V Inch in mj tte-akc distraughtcd rapnd I see, 

lhatanih the glone of so go«llp sight 

Tile hearts of men, iihieh fondl) hcrcadiiure 

1 aire Maimn„ shevte^, and feed on taint delight, 

fran ported niih celestiall dtsjre 

Ot tho,e faire formes, maj lift thentscltes up hper. 

And learnt to lote, ttalh zealous humble de vtj, 

1 h' ctcmali fountaine of that Iieattnlj beautp 

IJcgmmng then belo t, ttith th’ casie ter 
Of tills 1 a,e \ orld, subject to fleslilj eje, 

Trcm thence to mount aloft, bt order deW, 

To conumpbtion of ih’ immorbll sky , 

Of the soarc faulcon ^o I ieamc to /It , 

ITiat dags a ihile her fluttering «in„s beneath, 
fill be her selfe for stronger flight can bre'atlr. 

TTleil lool e, tlio let lh_, gozefnll ejCs to feed 

V I Ii si.,rt of tin is faire, hwke on the frame 
Of tl 1 , \ jde unit ere and therein reed 

The endles>e 1 ind of erea'tirts uhich bj name 
Thou earst not count, nmeh ks,e tl eirna.nres aiinc. 
Ml ihieli a e maile u til tiomlrous t isC re-spect, 

\rj all iith admiraoie beau le deekt 

’ int, Ih Carth, on a lamantme pnkrs foimiicd 
\i J t c ‘'ca, engirt iilli ’ ra cn 1 ards , 

ITcii ta kite still fliitmg but jet firmelj bounded 


On etenc side, tnlh pjlcs of Ibming brands, 

Xeter consum’d, nor quencht tvith mortall hands. 
And, last, that mightie shuung clinstaJl tvall, 

"ft herewith he hath encompassed tins ^111 

From tho ‘ Epltbalamlon.’ 

Wake non, mj lote, attake’ foritisume, 

1 he Rosy Mome long since left Tithoncs bed, 

All ready to her silter coche to cljme. 

And I'hcebus gins to sheu his glonous lied. 

Hark ' liou the chcerefull birds do chaunt theyr bies 
And Carroll of Lotes praise , 

The merry Larke hir maltms sings aloft , 

The I brush repljes , the Mavis descant pbjes 
The Ourell shnils , the Ruddock narbles soft , Redbreast 
So goodlj all agree, tilth siieet consent, 

To this dajes mtmmenL 

Ah ' mj deere lote, tvhj doc >e sleepe thus long, 
When mecter were that je should uott attake, 

T’ auajt the comming of jourjojous make. 

And hearken to the birib lote learned song, 

The deatv) leates among ! 

N'or they of joy and pleasancc to jou sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and thejireccho nng 

M) lote IS nott awake out of her dreames, 

And her fayre ejes, like stars that dimmed were 
W ith darksome cloud, now shew lliejr goodit beams 
More bright than Hcsperus his head doth rcre. 

Come now, jc damzels, daughters of delight, 

Ilelpe quickly her to dight 

But first come je fayre houres, tthich were begot 

In JotCa sueet pnradice of Daj and N'lght , 

Which doc the seasons of the jearc allot, 

.Vnd al, that c cr in this tv orld is fajre, 

Doe make and still repayre 

And Je three bandmajds of the Cvpnan Quecne, 

The which doestiU adome her beauties pnde, 

IIclpc to ^ddorne inj beautifuUe^t bnde 
.Vnd, Oo Je her arraj, stdl throw betweene 
Some graces to bo scene , 

Vnd, as je use to A''enus, to her sing, 

The whiles the woods shalanstvcr, and jour eccho nng 

Not i3 mj love all readj forth to come 
Let all the tirgim, therefore well awajt 
zVnd je &esh Loyes, that tend upon her groome. 
Prepare jour scltes , for he is comming strayt. 

Set all jour things in seunely good araj. 

Fit for so joyfull day ' 

The jojfulst daj that ever sunuc did see 
Faire Sun 1 slievt forth thj favourable ray, 

And let ihj hfull heat not fervent be, He-fall 

For feare of burning her sunshjnj face. 

Her beauty to de-grace. 

O fajaest Phcebita ' father of the Muse ’ 

If ever I did honour thee anght, 

Or sing the thing that mote thj mind dtlighf, 

Doe not thy servants simple boone refuse , 

But let tins dat, let thr one daj, be mjne , 

Let aU the rcjt be thine. 

Then I thj soterajnc prajscs loud wil sing, 

That all the woods sbal atisv cr, and ihejT ecclio nng 

Htrke’ how the Alin^tnls gm to shrill aloud 
Tlieir merry Mutick that re-sounds from far. 
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The pipe, the tabor, and the trcmbhng Croud. Fiddle 
That u ell agree unthouten breach or jar 
But, most of all, the Damzelj doc dehte ^ 

tv hen they their t>Tnbrels smj te, 

And thereunto doe dauncc and carrol sn eet, 

That all the sences they doe ra%Tsh quite , 

The wh)Ie3 the bo)es nm up and domie the street. 
Crying aloud ^\ith strong confused noyce, 

As if it Mere one %oyce. 

Hymen, lo HjTnen, Hymen, they do shout , 

That cM.n to the heavens theyr shouting shnll 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill , 

To which the people standing all about, 

As in appro\ance, doe thereto applaud, 

And loud advaunce her laud , ^ 

-Vnd escrmore thcj Hymen, Hymen sing, 

Tliat al the woods them answer, and thejT eccho ring 

JLoe ' where she comes along with portly pace, 

Lyke Phoebe, from her chamber of the East, 

Arysing forth to run her mighty race. 

Clad all in white, that sceracs a \irgin best 

So well it her beseemes, that ye would weene 

Some angell she had beene 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 

Spnnckled with perle, and perling floivres atweene, 

Doe lyke a golden mantle her atty re , 

And, being crowned with a girland greene, 

Seeme lyl e some may den Queene. 

Her motleat eyes, abashed to behold 
So mani gazers as on her do stare. 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are , 

Xe dare lift up her countenance too bold. 

But blush to heare her prayses sung so loud. 

So farre from being proud. 

Hatlilcsse doe ye stiU loud her prayses sing. 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho nog 

Tell me, ye merchants daughters, did ye see 
So fayre a creature in your towne before , 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adomd with beautyes grace and vertues store? 

Her goodly eyes lyke Saphyres shimng bnght. 

Her forehead yvory white. 

Her chcckes lyke apples which the sun hath rudded. 
Her bps like cherryco charming men to byte, 

Her breat like to a bowle of crearae uncrudded. 

Her paps lyke lyllies budded. 

Her snowie necke lyke to a marble towre , 

And all her body like a pallace fayTe, 
iVscending up, with many a stately stayre. 

To honors seat and chastities sweet bowre. 

Why stand ye still, ye virgins, m amaze. 

Upon her so to gaze, 

VV hilcs ye forget your former lay to sing. 

To which the woods did answer, and your eccho nng? 

But if ye saw that which no eyes can see. 

The inw ard beauty of her lively spnght, 

Gamisht w ith heavenly gnifts of high degree. 

Much more then would ye wonder at that sight, 

And stand astonisht lyke to those wluch red 
Medusaes mazeful hed 

There duels sweet love, anti constant chastity. 
Unspotted fayth, and comely womanhood. 

Regard of honour, and mild modesty , 
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There vertuc raynes as Queene in royal throne. 

And giveth lawes alone. 

The which the base affections doe obay, 

And yceld theyr services unto her w ill , 

Ne thought of thing uncomely ever may 
Thereto approch to tempt her mind to ilk 
Had ye once scene these her celestial threasures. 

And unrevealed pleasures, \ 

Then would ye wonder, and her prayses smg, 

That al the woods should answer, and your eccho nng 

The How or the rrcsent St itc of Ireland, ‘dis- 
coursed by way of a dialogue betweenc Eudoxus 
and Irenaeus,’ begins thus 

Eudox But yf that countrey of Ireland, whence you 
lately came, be soe goodly and commodious a soyle, as 
ye report, I wonder that noe course is taken for the 
louming therof to good uses, and reducing of that savadge 
nation to better government and avilitye. 

Iren Marry, soe there have beene divers good ploltes 
devised, and wise counsells cast alleready about refonnd- 
tion of that realme , but they say, it is the falall desteny 
of that land, that noe purposes, whatsoever are meant 
for her good, will prosper or take good cfiect, whicli 
whether It proceede from the very Gexils of the soyle, 
or influence of the starres, or that -Mlmighty God hath 
not yet appoynlcd the Imie of her reformation, or that he 
rcserveth her in this unquiett slate still for some secrett 
scourdge, which shall by her come unto England, it is 
hard to be knowen, but yet much to be feared 

Spenser e.xpounds at some length the melancholy 
fact that the earliest English settlers in Ireland 
became Htbenns ipsis Htbennores 

Iren The cheifest abuses which are nowe in that 
realme, are grow en from the English that were, but are 
nowe much more lawless and licentious then the very 
wild Irish soe that as much care as was then by them 
had to reforme the Irish, soe much and more must nowe 
be used to reform them , soe much time doth alter the 
manners of men 

Eudox That seemeth very straunge which you say, 
that men should soe much degenerate from theyr first 
natures as to grow e w ilde 
Iren Soe much can hbertye and ill example doe. 
Eudox VVhat hbertye had the English there, more 
then they had heere at home? Were not the lawes 
plauntcd amongest them at the first, and had not they 
govemours to courbe and keepe them sUlL in awe and 
obedience ? 

Iren Tliey had, but it was, for the most part, such as 
did more hurte then good , for they had gov empurs for 
the most part of themselves, and commonly out of the 
two bowses of the Geraldina and the Butlers both ad 
versatyes and corryvalls one agaynst the other Whoe 
though, for the most parte, they were but as deputy cs 
under some of the King of Englandcs sonnes, brethren, 
or other neere kinsemen, whoe were the Kmgea lieu 
tenauntes, yet they swayed soe mucli, as they had all the 
rule, and the others but the title Of which Bullets and 
Gcraldins, albeit (I must confess) they e were very brave 
and vvoorthye men, as also of other the Peercs of that 
realme, made Lord Deputyes and Lord Justices at sundry 
times, yet thorough greatnes of their late conquests and 
seignoncs they grewe insolent, and bent both that regall 
authontye, and also theyr private powers, one agaynst 
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ajjotlier, to the utter subteraion of themseUes, and 
strungthcmug of the Insh agajTie Thib je maj see 
pla>nH discovered h) a letter wnlten from the ciUizcns 
of Corl e out Ireland, to the 1 arlc of Shrewsbury then 
in Lngland, and remavnmg jet upon record, both m the 
fow re of London, and also amongest the Chronicles of 
Ireland \\ herein it is bj’ them complained, that the 
Fnglish Lords and Gentlemen, who then had great 
pos essioiis m Ireland, beganne, through pride and 
ituolencjc, to make private warres one agajnsl rmolher, 
and when either parte was weake ihej' would wage and 
drav e m the Insh to lake thej r parte, bj which mcanes 
they both greatlie encouraged and enabled the Insh, 
which till that time had bene shutt up within the Moun 
lajne of Slewloghir, and weakened and disabled them 
selves, insoemuch that thejr revenues were wonderfully 
impajred, and some of them, which are there reckoned 
to have bene able to have spent I 3 or 13 hundred 
poundes per annum, of ol<l rent, (that I maj saj noe 
more) IvCsides thejr coinmoditjes of creekes and havens. 
Were nowc scarce able to dispend the third part From 
\ Inch disoider, an other huge calaraitje came upon 
them, as that, they are nowe growcii to be alimost as 
lewde as the Insh I iiieanc of such English as were 
planted above toward the West, for the English Pale 
hath preserved it self, through neereness of their state, in 
reasonable civilitje, but the rest which dwell aliove 
Conaught and in Mounster, which is the sweetest sojlc 
ol Ireland, and some in Leinster and Ulster, arc de 
generate, and grovven to be as verj patchockes [clowns, 
lioors] as the vvild Irish, jea and some of them have 
riuile shaken of thejr English names, and put on Insh 
that they might be alllogitlier Irish 

Yet, though taking a somewhat pessimist view 
of Insh politj and Insh character m these dis- 
tracted times, Spenser, as Irenxus, sajs 

I have heatxl some greate vv amours sav that, in all 
the services winch they had scene ahroade in forraync 
couulrej-s, they never savvc a more comely horseman then 
the Irish man, nor that cometh on more bravely m his 
charge neither vs hvs manner of mounting unscemely, 
though he vvante stirrops, but more ready then vvath 
slirrops , for 111 his getting up Ins horse iS still going 
vvherby he gajntlh way 

And when Eudoxus asks about the bards 

lell me (I pray you) have they any arte in thejT com 
frfisUions’ or be they any thing vvittje or well savoured, 
as Poems should be’ [Irena.us answers ] 

Vea truly , I have caused diverse of them to be trans 
lateil unto me that I might understand them , and surely 
they savoured of swede witt and good invention, but 
skilled not of the goodly omaincnles of Poetiye yet 
were they spnnckleal with some prety flowers of theyr 
uwne natiirall devise, which gave good grace and comli 
ness unto them. 

rhr datev nf lb- firvl publication of Spenser s ecparaie works have 
Utn jiven in the owars- of the narrative. Tlic Fturie Qkfciu 
war comj'etcd in ur Lt*.i.vin the carlicvt eiiiiion rtt fdio 1 

ll -r cf ifoo. bpei err wi r..i were first collected in i 6 lr and 
a,.ammit; w-rh a 1 ife. Dunns tlieLrt iwoctnluneitbecdiiitttn 
I ave been nnemeralj r t} c rloL* ediuon tv the movt com 

, Dr Orovajti (lo vo’v. rSaa-Sa) ihc most copiouv The 
Uu lar^rajh) cf '^pe-nver i jtiU that p lUlihrd L) Dc-n h, W 
O ereli in l27> 
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Sir "ffalter liulcigli was one of the mos 
biilhant aud heroic of the great men who adomet 
the reign of Elizabeth Ralegh, Raulexgh, ant 
Raulcj, other spellings used by himself, sliov 
how thsi name was pronounced He was bom 11 
1552, at Hayes manor, near Sidmouth in Devon 
of an ancient family , and from bis y outh wa; 
distinguished by great intellectual acutencos, bu 
still more by a restless and adventurous dispo 
siuon Hav'ing studied awhile at Onel College 
Oxford, he became a soldier at seventeen , fough 
for the Huguenot cause in the avil wars of France 
and in 1578 joined a luckless expedition of hu 
half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, m quest 0 
the ‘ Unknown Goal ’ In 1580 be went to Irelanc 
with a hundred soldiers to act against the rebels 
He took part in the massacre on loth Novcmbei 
of SIX hundred Spaniards and Italians from tht 
fort of Smerwick, and m all his movements shovvee 
vigour and ability and no scruples He reraamec 
m Ireland until December 1581, when we find hm 
receiving ^20 for carrying despatches from Colonc 
Zouch to the queen , with the aid of a liandsoint 
person and winning address, he soon became £ 
special favounte with Elizabeth The energy' dis- 
played in suppressing’ the rebellion of Desmonti 
brought Raleigh a grant of part of the forfeitec 
property — ultimately extended to 40,000 acres, 11 
would seem , and he had the ‘ farm of w mes ’ anc 
a license to export broadcloth In 1584 he vvii 
knighted , in 1585 he became Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries and Vice Admiral of Devon and Com 
wall, and in 1585-86 he sat in parliament foi 
Devon In 1584 he joined in an adventure for the 
discovery and settlement of unknovvai countries 
With the help of his friends, two ships were scnl 
out m quest of gold mines to that part of North 
Amenca of which a secDon still retains the name 
Virginia, conferred by Queen Elizabeth , bui 
R ilcigh himself was not with these vessels The 
commtxlitics brought home by them produced sc 
good a return that the owners were induced tc 
fit out, for the next year, another fleet of seven 
ships, under the command of Raleigh’s cousin; 
Sir Richard Grenville. The attempt made tc 
colonise Amenca proved an utter failure , and 
after a second trial in 1587 the enterprise was 
given up The second expedition is said to 
have been the means of introducing tobacco 
into England, and also of ‘making known the 
potato, which was first cultivated on Raleigh’s 
land 111 Ireland. On these expeditions he spent 
^ 40 , 000 , but acquired a right to be regarded 
as the first Englishman who seriously aifned at 
creating a Greater England over-seas, tlic fathei 
of British colonial entcrpnac. 

When visiting his Insh estates Raleigh formed 
or renewed vvith Spenser an acquaintance which 
ripened into intimate friendship He introduced 
the poet to Elizabeth, and otherwise benefited him 
by his patronage and encouragement , for which 
favour Spenser aclmovv ledge-d his obligation la 
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Cohn Cloul's Come Home lifaui, where Ralogli 
IS celebrated under tlie title of the ‘Shepherd of 
the Ocean and also m a letter to him, prefived 
to the r uric Queene, explaining the phn ind de- 
sign of that poem Raleigh’s famous tract on the 
about the Isles of the Azores, which inspired 
Tennyson’s noblest war lync, ippearcd in 1591 
In 1593 he prepared a new expedition to seize the 
Spanish treasure-ships, but his doting mistress 
forbade him to sail with the fleet Ixow he fell 
into disgrace, 

Elizabeth having 
discovered his m 
trigue with one 
of her maids of 
honour, Bessy 
Throgmorton 
(whom he after- 
w ards married) , 
and Elizabeth 
sent bodi culprits 
to the Tower, 
where Raleigh 
was confined 
sev eral months 
So early as 1393 
R ilcigh had con- 
templated a voy- 
igc to Guiana, 
ind in 1595 he 
undertook, at his 
own expense, an 
expedition to tins 
region, concern 
ing tile riches 
of which mail) 
wonderful tales 
were then cur- 
rene He took 
formal possession 
of the country 
m the ijueen’s 
name , ind ifter 
coming liack to 
England, he published, in J59O, i DiscovLiy 
of the Ltiri'c, Rich, ai it Beautiful Empire of 
Guiaita — a work Hume, following the sneenng 
judgments of Raleigh’s worst enemies, character 
ised as full of the grossest ind most palpable 
lies that were ever attempted to be imposed on the 
credulil) of mankind ’ hubseiiuent explorers of 
Vtiiezuel i (part ol Raleigh’s ‘ Gui ina’) h ive proveal 
his substantial accurac) In the same vear we 
find bun holding i command m the expedition 
against Cadiz, under the Earl of Essex and Lord 
ElTingham In the sueecssful attack on that town, 
his braverv as well as prudence, was ver) con 
spicuous In 1597 he rear admiral in the 
expedition which sailed under Essex to intercept 
the Spanish W est Indi i ilexi, ind bv capturing 
F i)al, one ol tile jVzores, Irefore the arrival of 
ihe roniniandcr in chief gave gre it oiTcncc to the 
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Earl, who considered himself robbed of tlie glory 
of tlic action A. temporary reconciliation w es 
effected, but Raleigh ifterwards hcirtily jOined 
with Cecil in promoting the downfill of Essex, and 
was a specutor of his execution from i window 
111 tlie Armoury On the accession ot James I 
111 March 1(03, Raleigh’s pros-perit) was at an 
end Cecil naturally promoted his own supporters, 
Raleigh’s friends fell from jiowcr, and he himself 
was deprived of his offices He may have done and 

said indiscreet 
things at t din- 
gerous'timc. He 
' as accused of 
( onspiring to de 
'ironc the king 
ind pi ICC the 
irown on the 
head of Arabella 
tuart , as also 

I ) bring III popery 
ind put Engl ind 

I I the power of 
Spam z\fier his 
arrest, he at- 
tempted suicide 
11 the Tower 
1 ned for treason 
I efore a commis- 
sion comprising 
Cecil, the Earls 
of buifoll and 
Devon, the Chief 
Justice, and 
others, he w is 
condemned to a 
traitors duath on 
very inadcquite 
(vidence, mainly 
th It of Lord Coll 
h im, himself al 
ready convicted 
of treason Sir 
Edward Coke 

(‘ Coke upon-Litileton wlio was then attorney- 
general, abused Raleigh dunng the tmil m 
violent and disgraceful terms, bestowing upon 
him such epithets as viper, damnable athcisi, the 
most vile and execrable traitor tlut ever lived, 
monster, ind spider of hell ' Raleigh defended 
himself with such temper, acuteness, and elo- 
quence that some even of his enemies were 
convinced of his innocence, ind all parties were 
ashamed of the judgment pronounced He was 
reprieved on the scifTold, Ins sentence bein„ com 
muted to perpettul imjinsonnient , and for sex 0/ 
the twelve and a leilf years during which he was 
confined m the Tower his wife w is jieniuited 
to liear him company During his iniprisonn ent 
he vvrote his II stire 0/ tue W'orld, cncouragevl bj 
the senijiatliy and friendship of I'rmce Henry 
(1594-1(113;. 
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In 1616 Ic u-as iibernted through his hating 
projected a second ctpcdition to Guiana, from 
\htch the king hoped to derive some profit. His 
purpose u is to colonise the countr> and work 
gold mines, and m 1617 a fleet of twelve armed 
vessels sailed under his command He made 
formal — but obviousl) impracticable — promises 
not to molest the dominions of the King of 
Spain, for the gold mine he proposed to work was 
cerLiinlv on Spanish tcmiorj Storms, disease, 
desertion, deaths m encountering Spanish hostiht> 
(K-aleigh’s elder son, Walter, being one of the 
slain), miserably thwarted the expedition Return- 
ing to Engl ind, Raleigh landed at Plymouth, and 
on his waj to London was betrajed by his 
cousin, Sir Lewis Stukclc), and arrested m 
tlie king’s name \.t this time the projected 
match between Prince Charles and the Infanta 
of Spain occupied James’s attention, and, to pro- 
pitiate the Spanish Government, he determined 
that R ileigh should be sacnficed He damaged 
his defence before Ikacon and a commission b> 
equivocations and contradictor) statements, he 
had m inj enemies who denounced him as proud, 
covetous, unscrupulous , it was decided to proceed 
upon the old sentence of 1603, and Raleigh was 
accordmglv' beheaded at Whitehall on the 29th of 
October 1618 On the scaffold his behav tour was 
firm and calm , after addressing the people in 
justification of his character and conduct, he took 
up the a\c, and touching the edge, said with a 
smile, ‘This gives me no fear It is a sharp and 
fur medicine to cure me of all ra> diseases’ 
Having tried how the block fitted his head, he told 
the executioner that he would give the signal b> 
lifting up Ills hand , ‘and then, fear not, but strike 
home” Pic laid himself down, but being re 
quested to alter the position of his head, said, 
‘What matter how the head he, so the heart be 
right” On the signal being given, the executioner 
failed to act promptl>,and Raleigh asked, ‘Wh> 
doat thou not stnke? Strike, man” B) two 
strokes received vithout slinnking, the head of 
that great Englishman was severed from his bod> 
Strange th it the two most conspicuous and 
manv -sided Englishmen of their time should both 
have fallen from fortune so c damitousl) as Raleigh 
and Bacon , and in both cases the fall was partlv 
due to inherent faults of temper and character 
Raleigh was, as Mr Stebbing has said, ‘poet, 
St iiesman, eourtier, schemer, patnot, soldier, sailor, 
frceoooter, dtscov erer, colonist, castle builder, histo- 
rian, philosopher, chemist, prisoner, and visionar>'’ 
He \ as wonderfull) gifted, gallant, fearless, cn- 
terpnsang , but he was also m his lifetime 
the best hated naan in England , and though 
political rancour and enw at his glorv grosslj 
evi„„trated his defects of character, he was 
aggiessivel se'f confident, ovenvccmnglj ambi- 
tious scif-seel Ing and grasping, regardless of 
others, ind at times unscrupulous The re ulsiuii 
of feeing in his favour tliat folio ved on his death 


was partlj due to increasing dislike of the king 
and d> nasty, whose victim he was believed to 
have been. In his poems and books Ins best 
dtaractcnstics rather tlian his worse are rctlected 
— his learning, his origiruilit) , his energj, his 
dignity. Pus niastcrl) command of the mother- 
tongue as of all Ins tools He seems to have 
really written these lines with the snuft of a candle 
the night before he died 

Cowards mav fear to die , hut courage stoat. 
Rather than live m snuff, will be put out 

His works lend no countenance to the tradition 
that he was an atheist , their devout tone makes it 
even difficult to believe that he was a sceptic at 
heart ‘ Atheist ’ w as long a term of reproach for 
all freethinkers, but universal rumour makes u 
certain that his house was a meeting-place for 
men who at least treated religious questions with 
a freedom then regarded as eminently suspicious. 
Marlowe (see pages 326, 350) may have been a 
member of this cotene, which Parsons the Jesuit 
cahed a ‘ school of Atheism ’ 

The following verses, like several other short 
poems, arc said to hav e been composed the night 
before his execution , it seems certain that they 
were ‘found in his Bible m the Gatehouse at 
Westminster, i6j8 ’ 

Lven such i^ Time, that takes on tniat 
Our youth, our joji, our all we have, 

And pa)s us but with earth and dust , 

Who m the dark and silent grave, , 

When we have wandered all our wajs, 

Shuts up the story of our da)s 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, I trust W R. 

While in pnson in expectation of dcatli, cither 
on this or the former occasion, he wrote also a 
tender and affectionate valedictory letter to his 
wife, of which the following is a portion 

You shall receive, m> dear wife, my last words m 
thcae my last bnes, my love I send you, that you mav 
keep when I am dead, and my counsel, that >ou may 
remember it when I am no more. I would not with 
my will present you sorrows, dear Bes-. , let them go to 
the grave wath me, and be buned m the duat And 
seeing that it is not the will of God tliat I shall see you 
any more, bear my destruction patiently, and with a 
he.art hkc yourself 

First, I send you all the thanks which my heart can 
conceive, or my words express, for your many travaiL 
and cares for me, which, though they have not tal en 
clTect as you wished, yet roy debt to you is not tbe less , 
but pay It I never shall m this world. 

Secondly, I beseech you, for the love you bear me 
living, that you do not hide yourself many days but by 
your travails seei^ to help my mi>erable fortunes, and 
the right of your poor child , your mourning cannot avad 
me, that am but dust 

Remember your jioor chihl for his fatlier's sake, who 
loved you in his happiest estate I sueil for roy life, but, 
God knows, it was for you and yours that I desired it , 
for know it, m> dear wife, vojr child is ibe ciiild of a 
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tme man, ^\ho, m Ins own respect, despiseth death, and 
his mxa shapen and ugly forms. I cannot write much — 
God knowa how hardlj I steal this tune when all sleep 
— and It Is also tune for me to separate mj thoughts 
from the world. Beg my dead bodj, which hving was 
denied ^ou, and either lay it m Sherborne or Exeter 
Church, by my father and mother ^ I can say no more , 
time and death calleth me away The everlasting God, 
powerful, infinite, and inscrutable God Almighty, who is 
goodneos itself, the true light and hfe, keep you and yours, 
and have mercy upon me, and forgive mv persecutors 
and false accusers, and send us to meet m His glonous 
kmgdom. "Vfy dear wife, farewell , blcaS my boy, pray 
for me, and let my true God hold you both in His anm,. 

1 {He Loned la ihe chancel of St JIargarct », Westmiiuter , 
htxt bi* u fe preserved his head m a red leather bag till her death 
m 1647 ] 

Raleigh’s short poems are excellent. He was 
more a man of action, of roving and adventurous 
spirit, than of poeuc contemplation , but he had a 
tianng and bnlliant imagination, with a Shake- 
spearian energv of thought and condensed felicity 
of expiression. His long impnsonment turned his 
mind inward on itself, and tamed the wnld fire of 
erratic hopes and ambitions Spenser’s allusions 
to his fnend’s poetical genius are well known, and 
Raleigh repaid the compliment by his beautiful 
sonnet on the Faerie Quetiie One lost poem of 
Raleigh’s, Cynthia, in praise of Queen Elizabeth, 
was only known through Spenser’s mention of it, 
till part of It was published by Dr Hannah in 1885 
There is no doubt that the following beautiful 
V erses are by Raleigh , but some hav e been claimed 
for vanous contemporary w nters 

On Passions. 

I’asiaions are likened best to floods and streams , 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb , 

So when afiemious yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
They that are nch m words, m words discover 
That they arc poor in that which makes a lover 


\\ rong not, svv eet empress of my heart, 
1 he ment of true passion. 

With thmkmg that he feels no smart 
That sues for no compassion , 

Since if my plamts serve not to approve 
The conquest of thy bcautv. 

It comes not from excess of love. 

But from excess of duty 

For knowing that I sue to serve 
V saint of such perfection. 

As all desire, but none deserve, 

A place m her affection, 

I rather choose to want relief. 

Than venture the revealing , 

Where glory recommends the gnef. 
Despair distrusts the heolmg 

Tims those desires that aim too high 
For any mortal lover, 

A\ hen reason cannot make them die. 
Discretion doth them cover 


Yet when discretion doth bereave 
The plaints that they should utter. 

Then thy discretion may perceive 
That sdence is a suitor 

Silence in love bevvrays more woe 
Than words though ne'er so witty , 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 

May challenge double pity 

Then wrong not, dearest to my heart ' 

My true though secret passion , 

He smarteth most that hides hts smart, 

.And sues for no compassion. 

A "Viaion upon this Ctonceit of the ‘Faerie Queene.’ 
Methonght I saw the grave where Laura lay, 

AA ithiu that temple where the vestal flame 
AA as wont to bum , and passing by that vvay, 

To see that buned dust of living fame. 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer A’lrtue kept. 

All suddenly I saw the Fairy Queen, 

At whose approach the soul of Petmreh wept , 

And from thenceforth those graces were not seen. 
For they this Queen attended m whose stead 
Obhvuon laid him down on Laura’s hearse 
Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed. 

And groans of buned ghosts the heavens did pierce, 
AATiere Homer’s spnte did tremble all for gnef, 

And cursed the access of that celestial thiefi 

Lines prefixed to Gorges’ ‘ Lucan,’ 1014. 

Had Lucan hid the truth to please the time, 

He bad been too unworthy of thy pen, 

AVho never sought nor ever cared to climb 
By flattery or seeking worthless men. 

For this thou hast been bruised , but yet those scars 
Do beauti5 no less than those wounds do, 

Received m just and m religious wars , 

Though thou hast bled by both, and bcar’st them toa 
Change not ' to change thy fortune ’tis too late 
AA’ho with a manly faith resolves to die 
Alay promise to himself a lasung state, 

Though not so great, yet free from infamy 
Such was thy Lucan, w hom so to translate, 

Xature thy muse like Lucan’s did create. 

The Pilgrimage. 

Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 

Aly staff of faith to walk upon , 

Aly scrip of joy, immortal diet , 

My bottle of salvation , 

Aly gown of glory, hope’s true gage. 

And thus I 11 take my pilgrimage ' 

Blood must be my bodjr’s balmcr, 

Yo other balm wall there be given , 

AA'hilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 

Travelleth towards the land of Heaven , 

Over the silver mountains 
Where spring the nectar fountains 
There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss. 

And drmk mme everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hilL 
Aly soul will be a-dry before , 

But after, it wall thirst no more. 
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Thi.n that Iiapp) bliiaful daj, 

More ptatce''ul pilgrinu I shall see, 

Tliat ha%c ca^t off their rags of cla\, 

And ualh apparelled fresh like me. 

I 11 lake them first 
To quench their tliirat, 
bed taste of nectar suckets 
bt thoae clear nells 
Where siieelnesa dwells 
UriMn up b) sainU in crj-stal buckets. 

And when our bottles and all we 
Are filled wath immortalitj, 

Then the blest paths we’ll traael, 

Strew eal with rubles thick as graeel— 

Ceilings of diamonds sapphire floora, 

High walls of coral and pearh bowers. 

From thence to heaien s bnbeless hall, 

Where no corrupted voices brawl , 

Ao conscience molten into gold 
\o forged accuser bought or sold, 

Xo cause deferred, no vain spent joume), 
tor there Chnat la the Kings btlome> , 

Who pleads for all without degreca, 

.iVnd He hath angeU but no fe-Ca , 

•bnd when the grand twelve million jurj 
Of our Sins, with direful furv, 

'Gainst our soula black verdicts give, 

Chnst pleads IIis death and then we live. 

Be thou m) speaker, taintless pleader, 

Unblotted law) or, true proceeder ' 

Thou gtv’st salvation even for alms , 

Not with a bnbed lavvver’s palms, 
bnd this IS mine eternal plea 
do Him tliat made heaven, earth and sea. 

That since my flesh must die so soon, 

And want a head to dine next noon, 

Jusl at the stroke when ray veins start and spread. 
Set on m) soul an everlasting head ' 

Then am I ready, like a palmer fit, 

lo tread ihoac blest patlis which before 1 wait. 

Of death and judgment, heaven and hell, 
b\ho oft doth think, must needs die vvelL 

The Pilgni! (7gi. IS supposed to have been vvnttcn 
by Raleigh in 1603, in the interval between his con- 
demnation and his respite. One of the finest of 
Raltigh’s poems is an epitaph on Sir Philip Sidney, 
ajipcnded to Spenser's Astrophel, and published 
vvithout signature, but quoted as Raleigh's, m 1591 
We give the first three of the fifteen verses The 
vcrsincation even more than the elegiac tone sug- 
gests a comparison with Tennyson’s In Menwrtani 

On Sir Philip Sidney 
To praise thv life, or wail thy worthy death, 

bnd want thy vvil — thy wit high, pure, divine — 

Is far beyond the power of mortal line, 

Xor any one hath worth that draweth breath. 

\ ct rieh m zeal (though poor in learmng s lore), 
bnd fncndly care obscured in secret breast, 

AnJ love that envy m thv life suppresseal — 

ITiy dear life done— and death hath doubled more. 

bml I, that in thy lime ard living stale, 

DiJ oillv jjraisc thy virtues m my thought, 

\i one that seS-M the nsing san hath sought, tcldom 
With words and tears now vail thy timeless fate. 


The ‘bold and spinted poem’ of The Lit. is 
traced in manusenpt to 1593, but first appeared in 
pnnt in the second edition (160S) of Davisoris 
PoeiiLal Rhapsody It has been assigned to 
vanous authors, but on Raleigh’s side there is 
good evidence besides the internal testimony 
Two answers to it, wntten m Raleigh’s hfetune, 
asenbe it to him , and two manuscript copies 
of the penod of Elizabeth bear the title of Sir 
Waller Wrawly his Lyt. 

The Ue 

Go, soul, the body’s guest. 

Upon a thankless arrant , enand 

Fear not to touch the best. 

The truth shall be thv warrant 
Co, since I needs must die, 

And give the world the he. 

Say to the court it glows 
And shines like rotten wood , 

Say to the church it shews 

What ’s good, and doth no good 
If church and court reply. 

Then give them both the he. 

Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by others’ action. 

Not loved unless they give. 

Not strong but by a faction 
If potentates reply, 

Give potentates the be 

Tell men of high condition 
That manage the estate. 

Their purpose is ambition, 

1 heir practice only hate. 

And if they once reply, 

Then give them all the he. 

Tell them that brave it most. 

They beg for more by spending, 
bbTio, in their greatest cost, 

Seek nothing but commendmg 
And if they make reply. 

Then give them all the he. 

Tell zeal it wants devotion. 

Tell love it is but lust, 

Tell time it is but motion. 

Tell flesh It IS but dust , 

And wish them not rejily. 

For thou must give the he. 

Tell age it daily wastclh , 

Tell honour how it alters , 

Tell beauty how she blasteth , 

Tell favour how it falters 
And as they shall reply, 

Give every one the he. 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niccncss. 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over wiseness. 

And when they do reply, 

Straight give them Ixith the lie. 
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Tell phjsic of her boldness, 

TeU skill It 13 pretension, 

Tell chanty of coldne.s, 

Tell law it i3 contention. 

And as they do reply. 

So give them suU the he. 

Tell fortune of her bhndness, 

Tell nature of decay, 

Tell fnendship of unkindness, 

Tell justice of delay 
And if they will reply. 

Then give them all the he. 

TeU arts they haie no soundness, 

But vary by esteeming , 

Tell schools thej want profoundness, 

And stand too much on seeming 
If arts and schools reply. 

Give arts and schools the he. 

Tell faith it ’s fled the atj , 

TeU how the country erreth , 

TeU manhood shakes off pity , 

Tell virtue least preferreth 
And if they do reply. 

Spare not to give the he 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing , 

Although to give the he 

Deserves no less than stabbing. 

Yet stab at thee who will, 

Xo stab the soul can kiU 

Raleigh’s Nympli^s Rtply to Marlowe’s Pas- 
sioiiate Slupherd wiU be found in the section 
on Marlowe, page 353 

Where glory recommends the gnef 
Despair disdains the healing— 

IS a well known quotation from his Silent Lover 
During the twelve years of his impnsonment. 
Sir Walter Raleigh wrote the chief portion of his 
works, espeaaUy the History of the World, of 
which only a part w-as finished, the si\ books com- 
prehending the penod from the Creation to the 
downfaU of the Macedonian empire, about 170 d C 
This was published m 1614. The acquirements of 
Raleigh — who, m the words of Hume, ‘being edu- 
cated amidst naval and military enterprises, had 
surpassed, m the pursuits of literature, even those 
of the most recluse and sedentary lues’ — ^justly 
e.\cited much admiration , but, it is to be remem- 
bered, the histonan was aided by the contnbuuons 
of his learned fnends. Ben Jonson told Drummond 
that Raleigh ‘ esteemed more fame than consaence 
The best wits in England were employed in making 
hisihistory ’ Ben himself had ‘wntten a piece to 
him of the Punic war, which he altered, and set m 
his book.’ According to another contemporary, a 
still more important helper was Drliobert Burrcl 
[Burhill or Burghill], rector of Northwold, m the 
county of Norfolk, who was a great fevounte of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and liad been his chaplain 
‘All, or the greatest part of the drudgery of Sir 


Walter’s Hislory, for cntiasms, chronology, and 
reading Greek and Hebrew authors, was performed 
by him ,’ but the design and composition of the 
work were Raleigh’s own The histoncal lore is 
now antiquated and useless , the method is wholly 
that of a compiler, not of a scientific histonan , 
large sections of the history are uninspired and 
tedious to a degree But a thousand asides and 
e.\cursuses illustrate Raleigh’s genius and power- 
ful personality , and his profound and \ aned know- 
ledge of men and expenence of the world, with 
a wealth of apt and watty illustrations, give a 
perermial charm to this most extraordinary pro- 
duct of pnson life. 

Both in manner and in matter, the History is 
vastly supenor to all the English histoncal pro- 
ductions which had as yet appeared Its style, 
though frequently clumsy and awkward, and 
abounding m immensely long and lumbenng 
sentences, is freer than that of any contemporary 
writer from euphuisms or fantastic conceits, and is 
usually dignified and often majestic. The preface 
announces very forcibly the responsibility of rulers, 
and expressly attacks Henry VIII , and the history 
everywhere deals severely with the tyranny and 
injusuce of kings James naturally thought it ‘ too 
saucy m censunng the acts of kings,’ and the book 
was suppressed for a time. Raleigh’s ideal was the 
benevolent despotism of an oligarchy , he was 
essentially anstocratic in his attitude towards ‘ the 
rabble.’ Other writings of Raleigh’s captivity were 
The Prerogative of Parliaments ^ The Cabinet 
Connctl, published by Milton in 1658 , and Three 
Discourses, that on war being one of his most 
perfect pieces of wnting The Aavtce to his Son 
contains much admirable counsel, sometimes tinc- 
tured, indeed, w ith that worldliness and suspicion 
which the w nter’s hard expenence had strengthened 
in a mind naturally disposed to self interest. 
Points on which he advises his son are the choice 
of fnends and of a wife, flattery', quarrels, preser- 
vation of estate, choice of servants, the eschew ing^ 
of evil ways of seeking nches, drunkenness, and 
the service of God Our first prose extracts are 
from the History 

The TTncertalnty of Human Happiness 

If we truly examine the difference of both condiuons , 
to wit, of the nch and mighty, whom we call fortunate , 
and of the poor and oppressed, whom we account 
wretched , we shall find the happmess of the one and 
the miserable estate of the other so tied by God to the 
very instant, and both so subject to interchange (witness 
the sudden downfall of the greatest princes, and the 
speedy uprising of the meanest persons), as the one hath 
nothing so certam, whereof to boast , nor the other so 
uncertain, whereof to bewail itself For there is no min 
so assured of his honour, of his nches, health, or life, but 
that he maybe depnved of cither or all the very next 
hour or day to come Qtad zesper veliat, incertnm est 
* W hat the evening will bnng with it, it is uncertain ’ 
‘And yet yecarnot tell’ (saith S James) ‘what shall lie 
to-morrow To day he is set up, and to-morrow he 
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>•11311 not ho found , for ho 15 tuniod into dust, and lus 
)jurpo:><; iH-riahLlh.’ Vnd although the air tihich com 
pasi-lh advcrsitj bo \crj ob;,curc, }et therom wo better 
diicom God than in that shining light uhich environetli 
norldlv glor) , through t\hich, for the cloamess thereof, 
there IS no \anitj uhich o^capoth our sight And let 
adscTsity soom what it will, to happ) inon, ndiculous, 
who inako tlieinsoh es inerr\ at other men’s misfortunes , 
and to tho o under the cross, gnevous jot this is true, 
that for all that is past, to the aerj instant, the portions 
rcmamiiig aro equal to either For be it that we havo 
Ihed man) jears, ‘and ’ (according to Salomon) ‘in them 
all wo hato rejoiced,’ or bo it that wo ha\e measured 
the samo longth of dajs, and therein lu\e evermore 
sorrowed jot, looking back from our present being, we 
find both the one and tho othor, to wat the joj and the 
woe, sailod out of sight , and death, which doth pursue 
us and hold us m chace from our mfancj, hath gathered 
it Q ticiuid rttro csl mors tend ‘ \\ liatsoever of 
our age is past, death holds it ’ So ns whosoever he be 
to whom 1 ortune hath been a servant and the Time a 
fnond , lot him but take tho account of his memory (for 
Wo have no othor keeper of our pleasures past), and truly 
oicammo what it hath reserved, cither of Beauty and 
\ outli, or foregone delights , what it hath saved, that it 
might last, of his dearest affections, or of whatever else 
the amorous Spring time gave his thoughts of content 
ment, then unvaluablc , and he shall find that all the Art 
which his older years have, can draw no other vapour out 
of these dissolutions, tluin heav 7 , secret, and sad sighs 
lie shall find nothing remaining but those sorrows which 
grow up after our fast springing youth , overtake it when 
It Is at a stand , and overtop it utterly when it begins to 
wither insomuch as looking back from tlie very instant 
time and from our now being, tho poor, diseased, and 
captive creature hath as little sense of all his former 
miseries and pains, as he that is most blessevl in common 
Opinion hath of his forepast pleasures and delights, 
tor whatsoever is cast behind Us is just nothing, and 
wliat Is to come, deceitful hope hath it Ontnia qua: 
eiilura sunt tn nuerlo jaci.iU Only those few bjack 
Swans I niiost except, who, having liad the grace to value 
worldly vanitie's at no more than their own price, do, 
by retaining the comfortable memory of a well acted life, 
behold deith without dread, and the grave without fear, 
and cmbrice both, as necessary guide's to endless glory 
(fruin the Preface to the IhtUry ) 

Tho Battlo of Thermopyloo 

After such time as Xerxes ha 1 trans[>orte-d Ins army 
over the Hellespont, and landed in fliiace (leaving the 
description of his passage along that Coast, and how 
the River of Lissus was drunk dry by his multitudes, 
and the Lake near to I’lSsyaus by his cattcl, with other 
accidents in bis marches tov ards Greece), 1 will speak of 
the encounters he hail, and the shameful and incredible 
overthrows which he received \s first at nicrmopjlai, a 
muTOw pa va.,e of half an acre of ground lying be ween 
llic mountains which divide Thessaly from Greece, where 
sometime the Phucians liail raised a wall with gates, 
which V Is then for the most part ruined Vt thr 
enlrane Leonidas one of the 1 mgs of Sparta, wath three 
hundre-l laiceal emouian , assisted with one thoasand 
I ego it and Mantinean,, one thoasand Arcadeans, and 
ulicr I Jopvnnesi Ills, to tlie numlier of three thousand 
one hjiidrcd in the v ho'c, b.shles one thousand I’hoctaits, 


four hundred Thebans, seven hundred flie-spians, and all 
the forces (such as they were) of the bordcniig Locrians, 
defended the passage two whole days together against 
that huge Army of the Persians. Ihe valour of tlie 
Greeks appeareal so excellent in this defence, that in 
the first dayes fight Xerxes is said to have three limes 
leaped out of Ins Throne, fearing tho destruction of his 
Army by one handful of those men, whom not long 
Iiefore he Iiad utterly despised , and when the second 
day’s attempt upon the Greeks liad proveal vain, he 
was altogether ignorant how to procea.al furtlicr, and 
so might have continued, had not a runagate Grecian 
taught him a secret way, by which part of Ins Army 
might ascend the ledge of mountains, and set upon the 
backs of those who kept the Straits. But when the 
most valiant of Uie Persian Anny had almost enclosed 
the small forces of the Greeks, then did I eomdas. King 
of the Laceda,monian3, with his three hundred and seven 
hundred Thespians, which were all that abode by him, 
refuse to quit the place which they had undertaken to 
make good, and with admirable courage not only resist 
that world of men which chaiged them on all sides, but 
issuing out of their strength, made so great a slaughter of 
their enemies, that they might well be called vanquishers, 
though all of them were slain upon the place. Xerxes, 
liaving lost in this last fight, together with twenty 
thousand other Soldiers and Captains, two of lus own 
brctliren, began to doubt what inconvenience might lie 
fall him by tlie virtue of such as had not been present 
at these battles, wath whom he knew that he shortly was 
to deal Especially of the Spartans he stood m great 
fear, whose manhood liad appeared singular in this 
trial, which caused him very carefully to inquire wliat 
numbers they could bnng into tho field It is reported 
of Dicneces the Spartan, that when one thought to have 
temfied him by saying that the (light of tlic Persian 
Arrows was so lliick as would hide the Sun, lie answered 
thus ‘It IS very good news, for then shall we fight m 
the cool shade ’ (Book U1 chap. 6 ) 

English Valour and English Cross-hows 

All that have read of Cressi and Agmeourt will bear 
me witness, that I do not allcdgc the Battel of Poictierv 
for lack of other as good examples of the Liiglish Vertue 
the proof whereof hath left many a hundred better marks 
in all quarters of France, than ever did the valour of the 
Romans If any man impute tliese \ ictorie-s of ours to 
the long bow, as carrying farther, piercing more strongly, 
and quicker of discharge tlian the 1 rench Cross bow , 
my answer is ready that in all these respects, it is also 
(Wing draw n w itli a strong arm) suptnour to the Musket , 
yet IS the Musket a weapon of more use The Gun and 
the Cross bow are of like force when discharged by a 
Boy or \\ oman, as w hen by a strong man , M cakness, or 
sickness, or a sore finger, makes the long Bow unscnicc 
able. More particularly, I s.ay, that it was tlie custome 
of our ancestors to shoot for the most part pointblank, 
and so shall he perceive that v ill note the circumstances 
of almost any one Battel 1 Ins takes away nil objection . 
for when two Armies arc within the distance of a Butts 
length, one fiiglil of Arrows, or two at the most, can be 
delivered before tliey elosc Neither is it in general true, 
that the long Bow reachtth farther, or that it picrceth more 
strongly than the Cro;.s bow But this is the rare effect 
of an extraonhnary arm, whereupon can be grounded 
no common rule. If any maa shall asl , how tlien came 
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It to pass that tlie English stan so many great battels, 
hasmg no ads'anlage to help him? I ma}, with l«st com- 
mendation of modesty, refer him to the brench Historian, 
who, relating the MCtorj of our men at Crevant, where 
tliey pas:=e(l a Bndgi. m face of the Enemy, useth tlie^e 
woriL, ‘ fhe English comes with a conquenng bravery, 
as he that was accustomed to gam eiery where, without 
an> stay , he forceth our guard placed upon the Undge 
to keep the passage ’ (John dc Serres] Or I maj cite 
another place of the same Author, where he tells how 
the Britons, being meaded bj Charles the Eighth, king 
of France, thought it good policy to apparel a Thousand 
and fue Hundred of their own men in English Cassocks, 
hoping that the eery sight of the English red croaS would 
be enough to temfie the French But I wiU not stand 
to borrow of the Frencli Historians (all which, excepting 
De Serres and Paulus Emihus, report wonder-, of our 
isation) the proposition which first I undertook to main 
lam. That the military virtue of the English, prevading 
against all manner of difiiculties, ought to he preferred 
before that of the Romani, which was asnsted with all 
advantages tliat could be desired If it be demanded, 

hy then did not our Kings Cntsh the conquest, as 
Cscsar had done’ my answer may be (I hope without 
ofience), tlmt our 1 mgs were like to the Race of /Eacidar, 
of whom the old Poet EnniUi gave this note BelltpjleiUes 
ittnl magi quant saptinttpoUnUs ‘They were more war 
like than [lolitic.’ Who so notes their proceedings may 
find that none of them went to work like a Conquerour, 
save only King Henry the Fifth, the course of vvliOiC 
victories It pleased God to interrupt by his death 

(Bool V dwp t ) 

On Ambition and Death. 

By this which we have already set down is seen the 
beginning and end of the three lirst Monarchies of the 
W'orld, whereof the Founders and Erectors thought that 
they could never liave endexL Tliat of Rome, winch 
made the fourth, was also at this time almost at Uie 
highest W'e have left it flourishing m the middle of 
the Field, having rooted up or cut down all that kept it 
from the eyes and admiration of the World But after 
some eontmuance, it shall begin to lose the lieauty it 
had , the stomii of ambition shall beat her great boughs 
and branche-s one against another, her Leaves shall fall 
off, her Limbs wither, and a rabble of liarbarous Ivaiions 
enter the field, and cut her down 

1 or tile rest, if we seek a reason of the succession and 
continuance of this boundless ambition in mortal men, 
we may add to that which hath bven alrcaily said, tliat 
the Kings and Princes of the world leave always laid 
before them the actions, but not the ends, of thoio great 
One's whicli prccedeal them They arc always trans 
ported with the glory of the one, but they never mind 
the misery of the other, till they find the cxpenence m 
them. elves. They neglect the advice of God, while they 
enjov life, or hope it , but they follow the counsel of 
Death upon his lir t approach It is he that puls into 
man all the wisdom of the world, without spe.aking a 
wonl, whieli Ccxl, with all the words of his law, promises, 
or threats, doth not infuse- Death, which hatelh anel 
destiejyeth man, K liclieved , Goil, whieli hath made hun 
and loves him, is always deferred 'I have considirexl,’ 
saith siolomoii, all the works that are under the sun, 
and, Isihold, all IS vanity and vexation of spint,’ hut 
who believes It, idl Death lelE it us’ It was Death 


which opening the Conscience of Charles the !• ifth made 
him enjoin his Son Philip to restore Navarre , and King 
Francis the First of France, to command that justice 
should be done upon the murderers of the Protestants 
m Mermdol and Cabrieres, Vi'Iiich tdl then he ncgiceted 
It IS therefore Death alone that can suddenly make man 
to know himself He tells the proud and insolent that 
tliey arc but abjccts, and humbles them at the instant, 
makes them cry, complain, and repent, yea even to lute 
their forepast happiness He takes the account of the 
rich, and proves him a beggar, a naked be’ggar, whieb 
hath interest m nothing but m the gravel that fills Ins 
mouth He holds a Class before the eyes of the most 
beautiful, and makes tlicm sec therem their deformity 
and rottenness, and they acknow ledge it 

O eloquent, just, and mighty Death ' whom none could 
advise, thou hast perswaded , what nouc have dared, 
thou hast done, and whom all the world hath flattered, 
thou only hast cast out of the world and despised , thou 
hast drawn together all the far stretched greatness, all 
the pnde, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it 
all over with these two narrow words, jY/i jaat' 

(Conclusion of the Ilutory^ Bool v chap i ) 

The last paragraph is usually accounted its 
author’s most eloquent, just, and mighty utter- 
ance. Raleigh’s contemporary ‘ report on the 
truth of the fight about the lies of the -Vzores, 
this last sommer betwixt the Rivtuge, one of Her 
Maicstie’s Shippcs, and an Arm tda of the King 
of Spame,’ has acquired new interest from Tenny- 
son’s magnificent verse rendering of the story 

‘Vfler the Riiengt was mtangled with this J’Juhp, 
fourc other boorded her, two on her hrboord, and two 
on her vtarboortk The fight thus beginning at three of 
the clocke m the after noone, continued vene terrible all 
that evening But the great Satt Pfitltp having recevacd 
the lower tire of the Rmttge, discharged with erossebir 
shot, shifted hir sclfe with all diligence from her sides, 
utterly misliking hir first entertainment Some «ay that 
the shippe foundred, but wee cannot report it for truth, 
unltsse we were assured The Spanish ships were filled 
wath companies of souldiers, m some two hundred 
besides the Mamners , m some five, m others eight 
hundretlu In ours there vvere none at all beside the 
Mamners, but the servants of the commanders and some 
fewe volunlane Gentlemen onlv lifter many enter 
changed voleics of grent ordinance and small shot, the 
Spaniards deliberated to enter the Rev it i, and made 
divers attempts, hoping to force her by the multitudes 
of their armetl souldiers and Mu-skeliers, but were still 
repulscfl agame and againe, and at all times bc-atca 
baeke, into their ownc shippe-s or into the seas In the 
beginning of the fight, the P^ob’e of London, 

having received some shot thorow her by the \m 1 ad 05 , 
fell under the Lee of the Rczeitt^e, and asked SyT 
RtcharJ what he would command him, bemg 1 ut one 
of the vactulers and of small force Svr Ki<. ard Lid him 
save luraselfe, and le-avc him to his fortune After the 
fight had thus without intermission cootmuexl wliile the 
dav lasted and tome hourcs of the mjit, in-ny of our 
men were sUinc and hurt, and one of the great (lallions 
of the \nnada and the Vdmirall of the Hulkcs both 
sin kc, and in many other of liie Spanish ships great 
slaughter was made Some wntc that tjir Rt barj \ a.s 
vene dangerously hurt almost m the begmnmg of the 
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fight, and late sprtchlu>se for a tina. cco he recovered 
lim l«o of the Kc-'n^is owno companic, brought home 
in a ship of Limo from tin. Ilandus, oxaminetl by soitn. 
of tlic Lordes, and other:,, afnrmtd that he uas neter 
so aoundcd as that hoe forsooko the upper decko, td 
an liourc boforc midnight, and then being shot into the 
bodie willi a Musket as hce was a dressing, wa> againe 
shot into the head, and withall his Cbirurgion sounded 
to death 

Pat to return to tlie fight the Spanish ships which 
attempteal to board the jPiT as the> were wounded 
and beaten of, so alwaics others came in their places, 
slie having never lesse then two mighlie Galhons b> her 
side-,, and aboard her So tliat ere the morning from 
three of the cjocke the da) before, there had fifteene 
scverall Amiados assailed her, and all so ill approved 
their entertainment, as the) were by the breakc of day 
far more willing to harken to a composition then hastily 
to make an) more assaults or entrie-. But as the day 
encreased, so our men decreased and as the light grew 
more and more, by so much more grew our discomforts 

I or none appeared in fight but enemies, saving one 

small ship called the commanded by Jacob 

II iiitiJon, who hovereal all night to see the successe hut 
m the morn)ng Ivearing with the Reicit^c, was hunted 
like a hare amongst man) ravenous houndes, but 
cscapeik 

\U llic po sder of the Rn/nqe to the last barrell was 
now spent, all her pikes broken, fortie of her best men 
slame, and the most part of the rest hurt In the 
lx.gmmng of the fight she hatl but one Imndrcth free 
fro n sickilcs, and fourescore and ten sicke, laid in hold 
upon the Ballast, k small troupe to man such a ship, 
and a weake Gamson to resist so mighty an \rni) By 
those hundred all was sustained, the volcis, bourdmgs, 
and cnlnn5,4 of fifteene shippcs of warre, besides those 
which beat her at large On the conlrarie, the bpamsli 
were nlwaics supplied with souldiers brought from evene 
squadron all mancr of \nneo and pouder at wilL 
Unto ours there remained no comfort at all, no hope, 
no suppl) either of ships, men, or weapons, the masles 
all beaten over Ixiard, all her tackle cut asunder, her 
upper worke altogither rascil, and in effect evened shee 
vvas willi the water, but the vene foundationer bottom 
of a ship, nothing being left over bead cither for flight 
or defence S)r Richard linding hiniselfe m this dis 
trcsse, and iinahle anie longer to make resistance, having 
endured m tins fifteene lioures fight, the assault of 
fifteene sevcrall krniadoes all by tomes aboordc linn, 
and by estimation eight liundreal shot of great artillene 
l,esides niame assaults and cnlnes , and that Inmsclfc 
an 1 llie shippe must needes Ije possessed b) the enemie, 
wlio v.e"e now all cast in a ring round about him , the 
hr cri^c not able to move one wa) or other, but as she 
was iiiincvl with the waves and billow of the ^.a, com 
iiiaiideal the muster Gunner, whom he knew to lie a 
most resolute man, to split and sinke tlic shippe , that 
there!)) iiolhing might remainc of glone or vietorie to 
the SpanianU seein^, in so manie houres fight, and with 
so gteat i N i ic they were not able to take her, having 
hai' fifteene hoare-a lime liftecne thousand men, and 
fiftie and three side of men of warre to perfurme it 
wiihall And perswaikal the companie, or as manic as 
he coaid induce, to )eclde ihemseIvt'S uuto Goal and to 
the II ere c of none els, but as the) had like valiant 
lesolute men repul esl _o manic enimies, thev should not 


now shorten the honour of their nation, b) prolonging 
thetr Qwne lives fora few houres or a few daie-s. The 
maister Gunner readilie condescended and divers others , 
but the Captaine and the Maister were of an oilier ' 
opinion, and besought Sir Richard to have care of them 
alleaging that the Spaniard would be as rcadie to enter 
lame a composition, as thev were willing to offer the 
same and that there being diverse sulScient and valiant 
men yet living, and whose woundes were not luortall, 
they might doe their countnc and pnnee acceptable 
service hereafter And (that where Sir Richard had 
allcaged that the Spaniards should never glone to luve 
taken one shippe of her Maiesbes, seeing that they had 
so long and so notably defended them selves) they 
answered, that the shippe had sixe foote water m hold, 
three shot under water which were so weakly stopped, 
as with the first working of the sea, she must needes 
sinke, and wais besides so crusht and brused, as she could 
never be removed out of the place 

And as the matter was thus in dispute, and Sir 
Richard refusing to hearken to any of those reasons the 
maister of the Rcicugc (while the Captaine wan unto 
him the greater party) was convoyde aborde the General! 
Dan Alfonso Bassaii M ho finding none over hastic to 
enter the Rroenge againe, doubting least S htc/innl 
would have blowne them up and himselfe, and percciv 
mg by the report of tlic maister of the Rczeiigc his 
daungerous disposition yeelded that all their lives 
should be saved, the companie scut for England, and 
the better sorte to pay such reasonable nnsomc as llieir 
estate would beare, and in the meane season to be free 
from Gaily or impnsonment To this he so much the 
rather condescended as well os I liave saide, for foare 
of further losse and mischiefe to them selves, ns also 
for the desire hce had to recover Sir Richard Grtnmlc, 
whom for his notable valure he seemed greatly to honour 
and admire. 

When this answer was returned, and tliat safetie of 
life was promised, the common sort being now at the 
end of llieir pcnll, the most drew breke from Sir Richard 
and the maister Gunner, being no hard matter to diswade 
men from death to life The maister Gunner finding 
him selfc and Sir Rtchaid thus prevented and maistereal 
b) the greater number, would have slame himselfc with 
a sword, had he not becnc by force withheld and locked 
into his Cabben Then the Generali sent manic boales 
abotxl the Revenge, and diverse of our men fearing Sir 
Richards disposition, stole away aboord the Generali and 
other shippes Sic Richard thus ov crmatchcd, vvas sent 
unto by Alonso Bassan to remove out of the Rcicnge, 
the shippe being marvellous unsaiene, filled with blond 
and Ijodies of deadc, and wounded men like a slaughter 
house. Sir Richard answered that he might do with bis 
bodie what he list, for he esteemed it not, and is he 
vvas earned out of the shippe he svvounded, and reviving 
againe desired the comp.ame to pray for him The 
Generali used Sir Richard with all liumamtie, and left 
nothing unattcmpled that tended to his rccovcne, highly 
commending his valour and worthmes, and greatly be 
waded the daunger wherein he was, bccing unto them 
a rare spectacle, and a resolution sildome approved, to 
ece cnc ship tume toward so many enemies, to endure 
the charge and boarding of so many huge Anrndos, 
and to resist and repell the as^ulls and entries of so 
many souldiers. 

Syr Richard died, as it is said, the second or third 
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day aboard the Generali, and was by them greatly 
bewaded. ,\Vhat became of his bodie, whether it were 
buncd in the sea or on the lande wee know not the 
comfort that remaineth to his fnendes is that he hath 
ended his life honourably m respect of the reputation 
wonne to his nation and country, and of the same to his 
poatentie, and that being dead, he hath not outlii ed his 
owne honour 

It IS not Raleigh that gites the dying sailor’s 
speech, so admirably adapted by Tennyson, but 
the Dutch traveller Jan Huygen van Linschoten 
(1563-1611), who at the time of the batde was at 
Terceira (seventy miles from Flores), on his return 
toyage from India. He pubhshed m Dutch an 
account of his voyage to and from India imme- 
diately after his return, and an English transla- 
tion appeared in 1598 Mr A.rber has pnnted his 
account of the engagement along with Raleigh’s 
and Gervase Markham’s metrical rendenng of iL 
One paragraph from Linschoten is as follows 

He was borne into the ship called the Samt Fault, 
whercm was the .Vdmirall of the fleet, Don 4lonso de 
Barsan there his woundes were drest by the Spanish 
Surgeons, but Don ti/onso himselfe would neither see 
him, nor speake with him all the rest of the Captaines 
and Gentlemen went to visite hym, and to comfort him 
m his hard fortune, wondnng at his courage and stout 
hart, for that he shewed not any signe of fiuntnes nor 
changmg of colour But feelmg the hower of death to 
approch, hce spake these wordes m Spanish, and said 
Ilere die I Riehard Grttn field, ivith a joy full and quiet 
mind, for that I base ended my life as a true soldier 
ought to do, that hath fought for his conntrey, Queene, 
religion, and honor, whereby my soule most joy full 
dcparteth out of this bodie, and shall alwaies leave 
bchinde it an everlasting fame of a valiant and true 
soldier, that hath done his dutie, as he was bound to 
doe. When he had finished these or such other like 
words, hee gave up the Ghost with great and stout 
courage, and no man could perceive any true signe of 
heavinesse in him 

An edition of the iVar^s nras piibluhcd al Oxford m iSeg, with 
the Lives by OlJys (1736) and Birch (tjji) prchxed. The story of 
the At rcr/;^e we have given substantially ax in Mr Arbcri reprint 
(j37i) the extracts from tbe //rrljry arc from the 1614 edition. Sir 
E. Brydges edited the poems m i3i4, and Hannah in tSSy and there 
IS a bibliography by Bnislifield (i336). Recent re carch has proved 
that many of the poems and prose pieces once aunbuted to Raleigh 
arc not his. There arc Lives by Cbiylcy (1S05) Tytler (1833) Mrs 
Thomson (1S30) Kmgsley (J/rrceAtinrer 1859), Edwards (iS63) St 
John (186.) Mrs Creighton (1877) Gosse (t3S6), Stebbing (189a) 
and Hume (1898). For Raleigh 5 tnal sec Howell s d'/nfe 7>jir/r 
or H L. Stephen s selection therefrom (1859) and for the atheism 
atiribntcd to Raleigh Marlone and others, see the ediuon of 
Kyifs wurLs by ilr Boas (1900). 

Joliu Ljly, author of Eu/i/iues a.nd dramatist, 
was bom m the Weald of Kent about 1554. He 
went to Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1569, and 
graduated M A. in 1575, as at Cambndge in 1579 
He petitioned Queen Elizabeth in vam that he 
might be appointed Master of the Revels, but 
Lord Burghley gave him a post in his house- 
hold. In 1589 he took part m the Martin Mar- 
prelate controversy, and incurred the enmity of 
Gabnel Haney, who desenbed him in Piercds 
Supererogation (1593) as ‘a mad lad as ever 


twang’d, never troubled with any substance of vvitt 
or circumstance of honestie, sometime the fiddle- 
stteke of Oxford, now the very bable of London.’ 
He vvas returned for Hindon to parliament m 1589, 
for Aylesbury m 1593, for Appleby m 1597, pnd 
again for Aylesbury m October i6oi The precise 
date of his death is not known , but he was buned 
in London on the 30th of November 1606 

The first part of Lyly’s fiimous romance, 
Eufihues, the Anatomy of Wit, vvas published m 
the spring of 1579, the second, Enfihuts and Ins 
EnglamI, in 1580 , and at court both were received 
with applause. The book went through five 
editions m six years, and became a sort of te.xt- 
book for court ladies and people of fashion, who 
were fascinated by its cunous ornate style, com- 
parisons, and conceits, and got its peculiar phrases 
by heart In the words of Edward Blount the 
publisher ‘Our Nation are in his debt for a new 
English which hee taught them All our 

Ladies were then his Schollers , And that Beautie 
in Court which could not Parley Euphueisme was 
as little regarded as shee which now there speakes 
not French.’ The significance of the fact that 
Lyly wrote for the women of England has already 
been touched on at page 239. Ly ly renounced the 
old sources of interest, in enchantments and start- 
ling adventures, and relied solely on his style, its 
alhterations and antitheses, its word-plays and 
conceits, which have to bear the burden of much 
moralising and many disquisitions, often quite 
trivial Another feature of Lyly’s ‘new English’ 
IS the constant employment of similes, drawn 
from mediteval fables, from bestiaries and herbals, 
about animals, plants, and minerals It is usual 
to trace the cuphuistic style to the influence of 
Guevara. Lord Berners and North had trarslated 
works of Guevara (see pages 104 and 259), and 
other Englishmen also were affected by him. 
Euphuism was an exaggeration of the style in- 
troduced by Sidney from the Italian romancers , 
Gongonsra (from the Spaniard Gongora) and 
Mannism (from the Italian Manni) were some 
what analogous later influences m poetry , and 
Ronsard, the Pleiad, and Du Bartas illustrate the 
same tendency Mr Sidney Lee holds that 
Guevara’s influence on euphuism has been e.xag- 
gerated , that pedantic eccentncity vvas m the air, 
and might have grown out of Lyly’s own natural 
impulses Greene, Lodge, and others deliberately 
imitated Euphuts, as wall be seen from the speci- 
men given at page 317 of Lodge’s RosalyndCj but 
their affectations were seldom so pronounced as 
Lyly’s, though Lyly is more sober and less tedious 
than many of his later mutators, the pedants of 
King James’s court Later the euphuistic style 
was held up to derision Drayton, who praises 
Sidney for havang put euphuism out of fashion, 
speaks scornfully of 

Lilly’s wnting then la nje, 

Talking of stones, slars, plants, of fishes, flyes. 

Playing with words and idle similes. 
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bidnc> ind, later, Ben Jonson were amongst 
hostile critics , Shakespeare {Lem's Labour's Lutst) 
and Sir W alter Scott caricatured the style , Scott’s 
Sir Picrcie Shat ton, meant for a euphmstic hero, 
IS an titrataganza Some of the influences of 
euphuism continued m the so called ‘metaphysical 
school ’ disturbed the standard of English style till 
the gre U unters of the set enteentli centun,', such as 
Milton, Clarendon, and Barrow, etlccUtely retued 
dignified simplicity and \igour But of late the 
eecellcnces of Lylyhate also been recognised, m 
spue of over ornament, the iteration of antitheses, 
and consequent tediousness, there is, as Mr Gosse 
has pointed out, a new clement of richness and 
harmony in Lyly’s style, and Euphius is in Eng- 
land the earliest ‘book prose which shows anv' 
desire to be splendid ’ 1 he matter is in many ways 
excellent, sound advice is oflered on friendship, 
love, travel, education, morals, and religion, in 
his views on tlie conduct of life the anti-Puntan 
pamphleteer was, theoretically at least, a Puntan 
In the first part of the rom tnee the author places 
his hero, a young Athenian, in Naples , and in tlie 
second part brings him to England, ‘his voyage 
and adventures being mixed with sundry pretty 
discourses of honest love, the description of the 
country, the court, and the manners of that 
isle' 

How the lyfo of a young man should, bo ledde 

lliLre arc three things which cause perfection in man, 
Nature, Reason, Use Reason I call discipline, Use, 
Rxcrei'C, if anv e one of these braunchcs want, certemely 
the Tree of ^ ertue must nccdcs wither For Nature 
without UisCtpline is of small force, and Discipline wathout 
Nature more feeble if exercise or studie be voyd of any 
of ihese It avayleth nothing For a, in tilling of the ground 
and husbandry there is first chosen a fertill soyle, then 
a cunning sower, then good see-dc, even so must we com 
pare Nature to the fatte earth, the expert husbandman 
to the Schoolcmaster, the faculties and saences to the 
pure scedc'. If this order had not bene m our prede 
Cesaors, Pitha^oras, isocratis, Plato, and who so ever was 
renow meal in Gru c, for the glonc of vvisedome, they had 
never bene etemesheal for wise men, neither canonised as 
It werv. for Samets, among those that studie Sciences. 
It Is therefore a most evadent signc of Cods singular 
favour towards him that e, endued with al these qualities 
without the least of the which man is most miserable 
but il ll erbe any one tliat thmkelli wit not necessary to 
the obleining of vvisedome, after lie hath gotten the wayc 
to verttie by Induslne and Exercise, he i, an Hercticke, 
111 my opinion, touching the Inic faytli of Ie.aming , for if 
N iture play not hir part, in vaine is labour, and as I said 
tiefeire, if studie Ix, not imployed, in vain is Nature 
blolli toen eth the edge of wit, Studie sharpeneth the 
m nde, a thing be it never so ca-,ie is harde to the (idle), 
a thing lx: it never so hard is easie to the wit well 
em[)Iuyed \nd most pdavnlv wc mav si.e in many 
things tile cflic-ae of Industrie and lalmur 

1 he Ivltle dreippe,, of rayne pearceth hard Afarhle, vron 
with olien haadliiig is womc to nothing Ikside-s th(.s, 
In.lustne Jicveth hirselfein other things, the fertill soylc 
if it be never idled, doth vva-xe barren, and lliat wlucli is 


most noble bv nature, is made most vyle by ncglygence. 
What tree if it be not topped, beareth any fruite ? M hat 
Vine if It be not proyned, bnngelh foorth Grapes'* Is 
not the strength of the bodye tonmed to vvcakenessc 
with too much delycacie, were not JMtlo hts armcs brawme 
fallen for want of vvTastlyng* Moreover by labour the 
fierce Unicome is tamed, the wildest Favvlchon is re 
claimed, the greatest bulwarke is sacked II was well 
aunsvvered of that man of Ttiessahc, wlio beeing de 
maunded, vv ho among the Thissaltans w ere reinited most 
vile , those sayde hce that lyve at quyet and case, never 
giv mg ihemselv cs to martiaU aflaircs but what shouldc 
one use many words in a thing already proved* It is 
Custome, Use, and Exercise, that bring a voung man 
to Vertiie, and Vertue to his perfection. L^uirgu! the 
lawgiver of the Spartans did nourish two Whelpes both 
of one sire and one damme, but after a sundry manner , 
for the one he framed to hunt, and the other to Ive 
alvvayes in the chimney es ende at the porretlge pot 
Afterward calling ihs Lacrddinonians into one assembly 
he saide To the attcming of vertue, ye Lacedeiiioiiians, 
Education, Industne, and Exercise, is the most noblest 
meancs, the truth of which I will make manifest unto 
you by tryal , then bringing forth the vvlielpes, and 
setting downe there a pot and a Hare, tlie one ran at the 
Hare, the other to the porredge pot The Lacedimomans 
scarce understanding tins mistcry, he said Both of these 
be of one sire and one damme, but you see how Education 
allcrelh Nature. 

A Father’s Grief 

Thou vvcepesl for the death of thy daughter, and I 
laugli at the folly of the father, for greater vaniUe is 
there in the mindc of the mourner then billerneasc m 
the death of the deceased But shee was amiable, but 
yet sinful, but she was young and might have lived, bat 
she was mortall and must have dyed I [Ay] but hir youth 
made thee ofien merry, I but thine age shold once make 
thee wise I but hir grecne ycares vver unfit for death, 
I but thy hoary haires should dispysc life. Knowest 
thou nol, Lubuhis, that life is the gift of God, death flic 
due of Nature, as we receive the one as a benefitc, so 
must we abide the other of nccessdie Wise men liavc 
found that by learning vvhicli old men should know by 
experience, that an life ther is nothing svveele, m death 
notlimg EovvTL fhe Philosophers accomptetl it the 
chiefcst fchcilic never to be borne, the second soone to 
dye And what hath dcatli in it so liard that vve should 
lake It so heavily ? is it straunge to sec that cut off, which 
by nature is made to be cut? or that meltcn, which is fit 
to be melted? or that burnt vvhicli is apt to lx. burnt, or 
man to passc that is bonic to pensh? But lliou grauntcst 
that she should have dyed, and yet art thou greeved 
that she is dead Is the death the belter if the life be 
longer? no trucly For as neither he that singclh most, 
or praieth longest, or rulcth the stcmc oftencst, but he 
that doth It best deserveth greatest praise, so he, not tliat 
hath most ycares but many vcrtucs, nor he that hath 
graiesl liaires hut greatest goodnes, lyvcth longest Hie 
chiefe beauty of life consistelh not in the iiunibnng of 
manv ilayes, but in llic using of vertuous doomgs. 
Amongst plants those be best esteinctl that in shortest 
time bnng foorth much fruite Be not the faire*st 
(lowers gathered when they be freshest’ tlie younge-st 
locasts killed for sacnfice bicause they be finest? The 
measure of life is not length, but honestie, neither do we 
enter into life to the ende vve should set downe the day of 
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our death, but therfore do v,c lue, that we ma> obey 
him that made ua, and be willing to dje when he shal 
cal us (From Eu^niuj, ike Aiuitojny 0/ ]Vtt ) 

Continue not In Anger 

The:.harpe Northeast wmde (mj good Euphuti) doth 
never last three dajes, tempestes haie but a short tune, 
and the more vnolent the thunder is, the lesse permanent 
It 13. In the like manner it falleth out wnth the jarres 
and crossings of friends which, begun in a minuit, are 
ended m a moment, 

Necessarj it is that among fnends there should bee 
some overthwartmg, but to contmue in anger not con 
vcnient , the Camill first troubleth the water before he 
dnnke, the Frankenscnce is burned before it smell, 
friendes are trjed before the) are to be trusted, least 
shming like the Carbuncle as though the) had fire, they 
be found being touched to be without fire. 

Fnendshippe should be like the wane which Homer, 
much commending, calleth Maroncum, whereof one 
pinte being mingled with fiie quartes of water, )et it 
keepeth his old strength and \ertue, not to be qualified 
b) an) discurtesie. Where salt doth grow nothmg els 
can breede, where fnendahip is built no offence can 
harbour (From Kufhues atid hu EugLtiui ) 

It should be remembered that, in spite of his 
mania for over-elaborateness and artificialirv, L)ly 
could and did, even in Eitphnes, make effective use 
of the mother-tongue in its pithiest shape. Thus, 
recurring to the prov erbial w isdom of the race, he 
speaks of standing as though one ‘ had a flea in 
his eare ‘Ah ’ well I wot a new broome sw eepeth 
cleane’ shows no trace of Italianisation , nor do 
‘AJwa)'3 hive an e)e to the ma)ne,’ ‘A burnt 
childe dreadeth the fire,’ ‘Children and fooles speake 
true,’ ‘ Cut th) coat according to th) cloth,’ ‘ He 
that loseth his honestie hath nothing else to lose,’ 
‘ It IS too late to shutte the stable doore when the 
steede is stolne,’ ‘Is it not a by word, I)ke will to 
l)ke?’ ‘To run with the hare and holde with the 
hounde,’ and ‘Fayre words fat fewe.’ This, also 
from Etiphues, would come home even to the 
contemporary Philistine ‘An Englishman hath 
three qualityes , he can suffer no partner in his 
love, no stranger to be his equal, nor to be dared 
of any ’ 

L)l)'’s comedies (which were performed before 
the queen by boys’ companies) are more read- 
able than his romance The earliest seems to 
have been The Woman tn the Moone, produced 
perhaps before 1583 (though not printed till 1397), 
and was followed by Campaspe and Sapho and 
Phao fboth published in 1584), Endimton (1591), 
Gallathi-a and d/n/irr (1592), Mother Bombie 
— named from the fortune teller in the play), 
and Lovds Metamorphosis (1601) Except the 
blank-verse Woman tn the hfoone, these comedies 
(on p istoral and mythological subjects) were wntten 
in prose, with occasional passages m verse. They 
display little dramatic power, but handle the old 
stones cleverl) , and, 111 spite of its inevitable 
euphuism, the dialogue is frequently pointed and 
sparkling 


The following sohloquy b) Phao, a poor ferry- 
man, IS the opemng of Sapho and Phao 

Phao Thou art a femm-in, Phao, yet a freeman , 
possessing for nches content, and for honours quiet. 
Th) thoughts are no higher than th) fortunes, nor thy 
desires greater than th) calling Who dimbeth, standeth 
on glassc, and falleth on thorae. Thv hearts thirst is 
satisfied vnth thj hands thnft, and thj gentle labours 
m the da) tume to sweete slumbers m the mghb As 
much doth it delight thee to rule thine oare m a calme 
streame, as it doth Sapho to sway the scepter m her 
brave court Envn never castetir her eye low, ambition 
pomteth alwayes upward, and revenge barkelh only at 
starres Thou farest delicately, if thou have a fare to 
buy anything Thine angle is readie, when thine oare is 
idle, and as sweet is the fish which thou gettest in the 
nver as the foule which other buy in the market, thou 
needest not feare poyson m thj glasse, nor treason in thy 
gard The wind is thy greatest enemy , whose might is 
withstood with poUicie O sweet life, seldome found 
under a golden cov ert, often under a thatched cottage ! 

Ha2btt was a warm admirer of Lyly's Endimton 
‘ I know few things more perfect in characteristic 
painting,’ he remarks, ‘ than the exclamation of the 
Phrygian shepherds, who, afmd of betraying the 
secret of Midas’s ears, fancy that “ the very reeds 
bow down as though they listened to their talk , ” 
nor more affecting in sentiment than the apos 
trophe addressed by his friend Eumenides to 
Endimion, on waking from his long sleep “ Behold 
the tvvng to which thou laidest down thy head is 
now become a tree ” ’ The Maydes Mttamoiphosis, 
an anonymous play, has on no good grounds been 
assigned to Lyly, except that its lyTics are not 
unwordiy of Lyly — the fames’ song, for example 

By the moon we sport and play , 

W ith the night begins our day 
As we dance the dew doth fall , 

Tnp It, little urchins oik 
Lightly as the little bee. 

Two by two, and three by three. 

And about go w e, and about go we. 

It may have been by John Day , some asenbe it 
to Daniek 

The delightful songs were first pnnted in the 
collective edition of 1632 , the best known is — 

OupId and Campaspe 

Cupid and my Campaspe playd. 

At cardes for kisses, Cupid payd , 

He slakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 

FI is mother’s doves, and teeme of sparows , 

Loses them too , then dovvue he throw es 
The corrill of his hppe, the roae 
Grovvnng on ’s cheek (but none knows how ) , 

With these, the cnstall of Ins brow , 

And then the dimple of his chinne , 

All these did my Campaspe winne 
At last hec set her both his ey es , 

Shee won, and Cupid blind did nse 
O Love ! has shee done this to thee? 

'\^’hat shall (alas ') become of mee? 
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Sons from ‘Sapho and Phao' 

O crui.ll Lo\c' on thet I !a> 

Mj carsi., uhich ihall htnke blinde the daj , 

Never alccpe with velvet hand 
Charme thine ejes nith sacred wand , 

1 hy jajJoura shal he hopes and feares , 

Thv pn-on mates, grones, siijhes, and teares, 

111) pla) to neare out uearv times, 

Miantasticke passions, vowes, and nmes, 

I Ji) bread bee frownes , thj dnnke bee gall , 

Such as when you Pf’oo call, 

ITic lied thou lycst on by despaire , 

riiy sleepe, fond dreanies , ihy drcaines long care , 

llopv (like th) foole) at thy beds head, 

Mockes thee, till raadne-sse strike thee dead , 

\s /IW, thou dost mec, with thy proud eves. 

In thee poore Stipm lives, for thee slice dies 

Hie nightingale song, also from 6 aplto and 
Phao, )b given in the section on Elizabethan 
songwnters (page 274\ where Lyly’s importance 
as t lyrist is recognised 

The L>Iy of Lttphues is such a very pointed 
contrast to the Anti Martinist pamphleteer that 
(although we say with Haney, his antagonist, 
‘Would God Lill> had always been Eupbucs and 
never Papp Hatchett ’j we give a fragment from 
Papp tutlh a Hatclutl, Lyl)’’s princip il contribution 
to the ^Iartln Marprelate controv ersy (sec page 3p) 
— for, though the authorship has been disputed, it 
seems to have been bis 

If Martin will fight Citie fight, wee challenge him at 
all Weapons, from the tajlors hodkin to the watchmans 
brownc bil If a field may be paclit we are readie if 
the) scratch, wee will bring cattes if scolde, we will 
bring women if multiplic wonis, we will bring fooles 
if ihey floutc, We will bring quippes if dispute the 
matter, we will bong scliollcrs if they bulTet, we will 
bnng fists Vats bone, what a numlicr of we will brings 
l/e here' Naj, we will bnng Bull to hang them A 
good note and signe of good lucke, three times motion 
<iC Bull Motion of Bull? \\h), next oldc Kosscs 
motion of Bndewcll. Buis motion fits them best Tna 
sei iiiitlur tna, in reckoning Bull ihrese, methmkes it 
should presage hanging O bad application. Bad’ 
I doo not Ihinke there can lie a better, than to apphe 
1 1 naves necke to an halter Martin cannot start, I am 
his shadow e, one parte of the <H) before him, another 
1/chiiide him , I can clnlke a knave on his bneke ibnce 
a weeke, lie let Iiini bloud m the eombe 

lale heed, he will pislle thee. Pislle me’ Then 
hive I a iHwtIe so to stampc Ins pisllei, that lie beatc 
ill 'us wit to powder What will the powder of Martins 
wit lx gi/o<l for? Ifanc, bio le up a dram of it into 
the no^rels of a good Protestant, it will make him 
„iddie , but if joa minister il like lobacco to a Piintanc, 
It will make hun as nnd as a Marlin 

tjjyi plsis uefc cdiicJ ly V \V Piirbolt m i3s3 (3 vole), 
t'f/annin IrLcCv Bttytiia amt wav edited hy 

I.4iidfiixni» (llcdc rvSti, u S 7 X Ttc CtuifU f If Otis were edited m 
j V K 1 y Mr W tro e.. Uoit I in t<>/3 See -dvo bal-crs edition of 
tno ry/ft C' tld yotta / j-ty at/ 1 £u/ iutsta (t8t}f) asid 

Jt,.e' un > Vxnoi// irrs Ettyhitiitu (iSyiJ 

T1JOH1.1.S Iiodgc (i 558 ’-i 625), poet, dnmi- 
list and romance wntcr, was the son of a Lord 
Major of London, studied at Tnmtj, Oxford, and 


entered Lincoln's Inn, but look to literature and 
a wild and rollicking life. He published m 1580 
a Defence 0/ Stage Plays m Pliree Divisions, m 
reply to Stephen Gosson Gosson rejoined in Plays 
Confuted in Five Actions j and Lodge rejoined 
once more. Gosson, who was neither charitable 
nor careful about evidence, speaks of Lodge as 
‘hunted by the heavy hand of God, and become 
little better than a vagrant, looser than liberty,' 
and he is generally but not certainly identified wath 
the Young Juvenal of Greene’s Groats-iuarlh of 
[Fit He tned the arms, and joined in an expedi 
tion to the Canancs against the Spaniards about 
1588, wnting on the wav his euphuistic romance, 
Rosalynde Ettphues Golden Legacte Published 
m 1590, this culminating example of Elizabethan 
romance (see above at page 238) has very many 
points of resemblance to his friend Greene’s Mena 
phon (of 1589J With Cavendish he sailed to 
South America in 1591 Glaucus and Sctlla, or 
SctlMs s'idetainorpltosts (1589), a volume of verse, 
seems to have given Shakespeare the plan of 
Fenns and Adonis Ettphues Shadota (1592) was 
another imitation of Lyly Robin the Divell and 
IFtUtatn Longbeaid were histoncal romances 
Phillis (1593), his chief volume of verse, contained 
forty sonnets and short pieces, and one narra 
live poem I Fig for Momiis (1589) consists of 
Satyns, Eclogues, and Epistles He further wrote 
two second rate plays, Phe Wounds of Ctvill I Far 
(1394) and A Looking Glasse for London and 
England{i 594, m conjunction w ith Greene) , and he 
also translated Josephus, Seneca, and part of Du 
Bartas A Margantc Wwmtiz (1596), another 
euphuistic romance, gives experiences from his 
second voyage, and was wntten, he sajs, ‘in 
those straits christened b> Alagtllan, m which 
place to the southward, many wondrous isles, many 
strange fishes, many monstrous Patagons, witli 
drew my senses’ From literature as a profession 
he turned about 1596 to physic, and became a 
Catholic He studied medicine, Wood sajs, at 
Avignon, and practised in London, being much 
patronised by Roman Catholic families, till his 
death by the plague in 1625 Lodge was a very 
accomplished man 1 he prose of his romances is 
elaborate, and they are themselves mostly tedious , 
but some of his lyrics may fairly rank amongst the 
finest of the century Of the exquisite verses in 
Rosalynde Mr Cosse says, ‘Nothing so fluent, so 
opulent, and so melodious had up to that time been 
known m English verse’ It has been jwinted out 
that many of tlie best closely follow French and 
Italian models, especially Ronsard and Dcsporlcs 
rhe Rosalynde contains passages of fine desenp 
tion, with verses interspersed From tins romantic 
little tale Shakespeare took the incidents of his 
As Von Like It, following Lodgm with remarkable 
closeness Most of the personages, except Jacques, 
Touchstone, ind Audrey, are taken straight from 
Lodge, their names being usually changed 
Shakespeare has been censured for anachronisms 
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m this comedy — such as introducing a lioness and 
palm tree into his Forest of Arden , but he merely 
copied Lodge, tvho has the lion, the myrrh-tree, 
the fig, the citron, and pomegranate— consistency 
and credibility not being features of romantic talcs 
of this kind. RosalymU itself followed the Fate of 
Sir Gamelyn, sometimes pnnted as Chaucer’s in 
the Canterbury Tales 

Of uosaiyiiUc, in some editions called only 
Euphues Golden Legacu, Lodge in his dedication 
to Lord Hunsdon says ‘ Having with Captaine 
Clarke made a voyage to the Hands of Terceras 
and the Canaries, to beguile the time with labour 
I writ this Booke rough and hatcht in the stormes 
of the Ocean and feathered in the surges of many 
pcnllous seas ’ But the artistic convention is that 
he had found the ‘scrowle’ signed by Euphues’ 
own hand , and thus the work begins 
There dwelt adiojmng to the Cittie of Bourdeaux, a 
Knight of most honourable parentage whom Fortune had 
graced with many favours, and nature honoured with 
sundry exquisite qualities, so beautified wath the e-xcel 
lence of both, as it was a quesUon whether Fortune or 
Nature were more prodigall in disciphenng the nches of 
their bounties Wise hee was, and holding m his head 
a supreme conceite of polliae, reaching with Nestor into 
the deptli of all avill go\cmmcnt and to make his wise 
dome more gracious, he had that saltm tngtuti, and 
pleasant eloquence that was so highly commended in 
Ulysses his valour was no lesse then his wit, nor the 
stroke of hi 3 launce no lesse forcible then thesweetnes 
of Ins tongue ivas perswasiie for hee was for his courage 
chosen the pnncipall of all the Knights of Malta. This 
hardy Knight thus enricht wath vertuc and honour, sir 
named sir John of Bourdeaux, havmg passed the pnmc of 
his youth in soundry battels against the Turks, at last (as 
the da> of time hath his course) grew aged his haires 
were silvcrhewed, and the map of his age was figured on 
his forehead Honour sate m the furrowes of his face, 
and many ycares were portrayd in his wnnckled lima 
ments, that all men might perceive his glasse was ninne, 
and that nature of necessitie challenged her due. Sir 
John that with the Phenix knew the terme of his life was 
now expired, and could with the Swanne discover his end 
by her songs, havang three sonnes by his wife Lineda, the 
very pnde of his forepassed yeares, thought now, seeing 
death by constraint would compell him to leave them, to 
bestow upon them such a Lcgacie as might bewany his 
love, and increase their insuing amitie Calhng therforc 
these yong Gentlemen before him in the presence of all 
his fellow Knights of Malta, bee resolved to leave them 
a mcmonall of all his fatherly care, m setting downe a 
Methode of their brotherly duties. Having therefore 
death 111 his lookes to move them to pittie, and tearcs in 
his ejes to paint out the depth of Ins passions, taking his 
eldest snnne by the hand hee began. 

Oh ray sonnes, jou see that Fate hath set a penod of 
ni) jeares, and Destinies have dctennined a finall end of 
my dajes, the Holme tree warcth awayvvarde, for he 
stoopeth m his height, and m) plumes arc full of sickc 
feathers touched vvitli age I must to m) grave that 
dischargcth al cares, and leave jou to the world that 
incicascth many sorrowes. My silver haires containe 
great cxpencncc, and the number of m) } cares have 
pend dow nc the subtilties of fortune Therforc as 1 leave 


you some fading pelfe to countercheck povertie, so 1 «dl 
bequeath you infallible precepts that shall leade you unto 
vertue. First therefore unto thee Saladinc the eldest, and 
therefore the chiefest pillar of my house, whenn should 
be mgraved as well the excellencie of thy lather’s qualt 
ties, as the essential forme of his proportion, to thee I 
give foureteene plough lands, wath al my Manou houses 
and richest plait Next, unto Femandme, I bequeath 
tuelve plough lands But unto Rosadcr the yongest, I 
give my horse, my armor, and my launce with srxtcene 
plough lands for if the inward thoughts be discovered 
by outward shadow es, Rosader will exceede vou all in 
bountie and honor Thus (my sonnes) have I parted in 
your portions the substance of my wealth, whenn if you 
be as proiligall to spend, as I have beene careful to get, 
your fnends will gneve to see you more vvastfull then I 
was bountiful!, and your foes smile that my fall did begin 
at your excesse. Let mmc honour be the glasse of your 
actions, and the fame of my vertucs the load starre to 
direct the course of your pilgnmage Time your deeds 
by my honorable indcvors, and shew your selves siens 
[scions] worthy of so llonshiog a tree least as the birds 
Hnlcyones which exceed m whitenes, I hatch yong ones 
that exceed m blacknesse 

Here we have the family skeleton reproduced 
in As Von Like li And, as in Shakespeare, tlie 
rascally elder brother depnves the two younger of 
their inheritance, forcing the second to become a 
mere bookworm, and the youngest to be his own 
foot-boy Further, when the foot-boy becomes 
rebellious, the new head of the house suborns a 
‘champion’ (Shakespeare’s wTestler) to kill him in 
a pretended tnal of skill And so Rosader (1 e. 
Orlando) finds opportunity to distinguish himself 
in the eyes of Rosalynde (indifferently spelt also 
Rosalynd and Rosalind), the daughter (not of a 
banished duke, but) of a dispossessed king of 
France — the parallel being so far complete. 

All but one of the following poems are from 
Rosalynde The love sick Rosader describes his 
‘ sweetheart to the forester, pulling a paper forth of 
his bosome, wherein he read this’ 

Eosalinds Description. 

Like to the cleare m highest sphcie, 

\Vherc all impenall glone shines. 

Of selfe same colours is her haire. 

Whether unfolded or in twines 
Heigh ho, faire Rosalind 

Her eyes are Saphires set m snow. 

Refining heaven by every winke , 

The gods doe feare when as they glow, 

And I doe tremble when I thinke. 

Heigh ho, would she were mine. 

Her cheekes are like the blushing cloude 
That beautifies .Aurora's face , 

Or like the silver enmson shroud 
Tliat Phoebus smiling lookes doth grace. 

Heigh ho, faire Rosalind 

Her lips are like to budded roses. 

Whom ranks of hlhes neighbour nigh 
AVlthm which bounds she balme mclosc^ 

Apt to entice a deitie. 

Heigh ho, would she were mine. 
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Her nccke i» like a ‘.tatd> touer, 

A\here him^df impn^onol liu, 

To witch for glauncea ever) houre, 
htom her dmiie and sacred etes 
Hcigli ho for Kosalind 

With uncni pearle, with nibit. red, 
hith marble wliite, with '■aphire blew, 

Her bodie ever>uij la fed. 

Yet soft in touch, and sweete m anew 
Heigh ho, faire Rosalind 

Nature her selfe her shape admires , 

The gwls are wounded in her sight , 

And Lo\e forsakes his heaienl) fires. 

And at her ejes his brand dotli hghL 
Heigh ho, were she but mine. 

Then muse not, njmphs, though I henione 
Die absence of faire Rosalind, 

Since for her faire there is a fairer none, 

Ror for her tertues so duinc 
Heigh ho, faire Rosalind, 

Heigh ho, mj heart, would God that she 
were mine 

‘Smiling to hersdfc to thinke of her new enter- 
tained passion, and taking out her lute, she warbled 
out this ditty’ 

Eosaltnda MadrlgalL 
Love in mj bosonie, like a bee. 

Doth suck his sweete , 

Now with his wings he plates with me, 

Now with his feetc 
Y itliin mine ejes he makes his nest. 

His bed amidst my tender breast , 

“My kisses are his dadj feast. 

And jet he robs me of my re-st 
Ml, wanton, will je’ 

\nd if I sleepe, then pcarcheth he 
With prettie flight. 

And make his pillow of mj knee. 

The li\e long night 
Stnke I mj lute, he tunes the string. 

He musieke plaies if so I sing , 

He lends me eeerj losing thing, 
k el cruell he m\ heart doth sting 
^\hlst, wanton, still je' 

Else I with rosCs eiery day 
Will whip jou hence, 

And bind jou, when jou long to play, 

I or jour offence. 

He shut mine ejes to kecjic jou in , 

He nuke jou fast it for jour sinne , 

He Count jour power not worth a pinne, 
Alas' what lierebj shall I winne 
If he gaincsaj me’ 

What if I lieate the wanton boy 
\\ nil manj a rod ’ 

He will repas me with annov, 

I’ccause a g h1 

Then sit thou safely on mj 1 nce, 

Vnd let thj hower my bosoiiie lie , 

I urkc in mine eves, I like of ihce, 

O kUp <1 * so thou I Illle llle, 

■ajiare not, but plaj thee. 


The ne.\t is 

Eosaders Second Sonetto 
Turn I mj lookes unto the skie.s, 

Lose with his arrows wounds mine eies, 

If so I looke upon the ground, 

Lose then in eserj flower is found, 

Search I the shade to file inj pame. 

He meetes me in the shade again , 

Want I to walkc in secret grose, 

Lsen there I mcete wath sacred lose. 

If so I bathe me in the spring. 

E’en on the brink I heare hmi sing , 

If so I meditate alone. 

He w ill be partner of mj mone , 

If so I moume, he w cepes with me , 

And where I am, there will he he 
When as I talke of Rosalind 
The god from coyness w xsetli kind, 
iVnd seemes in selfe same lo\e to fne. 

Because he lotes as well as I 
Sweete Rosalind, for pittie sue. 

For why then, lo\e, I am more true , 

He if he speede will quickly flie. 

But m thy lo\e I luc and die 

And Rosadcr, ‘desirous to discover his woes to 
the woods, ingraved with his knife on the barkc 
of a m> rrc tree, this preiic estimate of his mistns 
perfection’ — a second ‘sonetto’ (of four quatrains, 
of which this is the first) 

Of all chaste birds the plienix doth excell, 

Of all strong beasts the lion beares the bell, 

Of all sweet flowers the ro»e doth sweetest smell, 

Of all hue maides my Rosalind is fairest 

This IS from riiiiiis: 

My Plullis bath the morning sunne 
At first to looke uppon her 
And Phillis hath mome waking birdes 
Her nsings for to honour 
My Phillis hath jinme feathered flowers 
That smile when she treadcs on them , 

And Phillis hath a gallant flockc 

Tliat Icapes since she doth owne them. 

But Phillis bath so hard a henrt 
(/Ml las that she should have it). 

As yccldcs no mercic to desart 
Nor grace to those that crave it 
Sweet sunne when thou lookcst on 
Praj her regard iny moanu 
Sweet birdcs when jou sing to her 
To jecld some pittie wooe her 
Sweet flowers when as she tre-ades on 
Tell her her l^tutic deade-s one. 

And if m life her love she mil a„rce me, 

Pray lier before I die she w ill come see me. 

Lodge’s trenchant pnmpliletcenng stjlc will be 
seen from a single paragraph of his replj to 
Gosson’s SchooU of Abuse 

Tlicre came to mj hands lately a hllc (uouldc Cod 
a viitje) pamphclet, banng a fajre face as though it 
were the 'choole of abuse, but liemg bj me advisedly 
vvajtal I fynd it the oftscome of imperfections, the writer 
fulRr of wordcs tlmn judgement , the matter certamely 
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as ndiculus as senous Asuredlj his mother %vitte 
ivTongnt this wonder, the child, to disprajse his father, 
the dogg to byte hts mayster for hia dainty morcelL But 
I see (mth that the wrong is to be suffered, since 

he disprayseth who by costome hath left to speake well , 
bot I meane to be short and teach the ilaister w hat he 
knoweth not, partly that he may se his owne folhe, and 
partly that I mav discharge my promise , both bmde me 
ITierefore T wonld wish the good scholmaysler to o\er 
lool e his abuses agame mth me, so shall he see an 
ocean of inormities which begm in his first pnnsiple in 
the disprayse of poetry 

An edition of Lodges worts m five vols ^to was published in 
1834 for the Hunterian Club, with an introduction bj Mr Gosse- 
RosalyiidCt A Fi^ /or MemuSt and others of the pieces have been 
reprinted separately 

Thomas Ityd (1558-950, the son of a 
sent encr, w as baptised tn a City church on 6th 
November 1558, and was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School Like so many of hts contem- 
poraries, he seems to hate lived a life of hardship 
as a hterarv man In 1590 he entered the sertace 
of a lord — possibly the Earl of Susseie He was 
imprisoned m 1593 for shanng m the treasonable 
and atheistical views of Marlowe, but was appa 
rendy soon released He translated Thi Hotts- 
holders Phtlosophie (1588) from Tasso’s Padre di 
ramighiij he wTOte pamphlet-broadsides describ 
mg sensational murders of the day , he seems to 
have vvTitten plays on a Senei^h model, and he 
translated Cornelia (1594) from Gamier, chief of 
the French Senecans , he probably produced in 
1594 a play on Hamlet no longer extant, and 
possibly was author of the first draft of Titus 
Audroniciis, which we have as Shakespeare re- 
modelled It (see below at Shakespeare, page 360) 
But his credit depends mainly on his Spanish 
Tragedy, licensed and performed with much 
success m 1592, though probably written before 
1588 And, as some think, the success of the 
Spanish Tragedy moved him — alone or with 
others — to produce a First Part of Jeronimo, a 
sort of introductory play vasdy infenor to the 
earlier , others are confident this first part, which 
might be called The JPars of Portugal, is by a 
wholly different person The Spanish Tragedy 
was prodigiously popular — there were twelve edi- 
tions, w ith alterations and additions, by 1633 , 
and m Dutch and German translations it was 
as popular abroad It has many ments , it 
combines the Senecan rhetoric, the style of the 
Italian renaissance, and the English tradition , 
It has been called the first living tragedy on a 
great scale m English, its highly complicated 
plot being managed with no httle dramatic skill, 
though there are incredibilities, obv lous makeshifts, 
and wooden characters enough And it reeks with 
blood Besides jealousy, malignity, false accusa- 
tion, treachery, revenge, and madness, there are 
two hangings, six other murders or assassinations 
by stabbing or shooting, and three suicides (two 
of bdies) enacted on the stage. Horrors and 
atrocities were largely the staple of the renais- 


sance drama of Italy , and in Kyd’s masterpiece 
we have a typical representation of the homble 
that w as in Shakespeare’s hands to be superseded 
by the tembla The Spanish Tragedy has, indeed, 
some considerable similanty to Titus Audromeus 
even as we know it, and has several points of 
resemblance to Shakespeare’s Hamltt, as m the 
rdle of tlie murdered man’s ghost, and the play 
within a play that brings home their guilt to 
the guilty' and giv es opportunity for rev enge. On 
Kyd’s share in developing English drama see above 
at page 241 Webster and Tourneur, later exponents 
of the Tragedy of Blood, forsook in some respects 
the Shakespearian moda. to return to Kyd’s 

The story' is quite unhistoncal, nor is it known 
to be based on any other plav or tale It tells cf 
‘the love of Don Horatio for the Spanish pnneess 
Bellimpena , his murder by Bellimpena’s brother, 
Don Lorenzo, and his ow n nv al in love, the captiv e 
prince of Portugal, Don Balthazar , and the dreadful 
revenge of Horatio’s father, Jeronimo, tlie Marshal 
of Spam, by means of a play where the murders 
supposed to be acted are earned out m reality' ’ 

The play is m blank verse, interrupted by 
irregular rhy dims, occasional rhymed v erse, and 
passages of prose , and amid the horrors are bnef 
spells of comedy, gnm jokes, and bad puns Ben 
Jonson was engaged to make additions to the 
Spanish Tragedy , though he speaks disrespectfully 
of Kyd’s art, and of the popular taste that 
liankered after plays such as his (see below at 
page 406) When, playang on Kyd’s name, he 
spoke of ‘sporting Kyd and Marlowe’s mighty 
line,’ the facetiously inappropriate epithet was 
unkindly meant Lamb thought the additions 
were ‘the salt of the old play,’ and must have 
been by ‘a more potent spint than Ben, per- 
haps Webster’ Coleridge thought the additions 
attnbuted (wrongly) to Ben were very' hke 
Shakespeare. 

Thus the hero Jeronimo (or Hieronimo), ‘run 
lunatic’ for gnef at the loss of his son, maintained 
method m his madness and mingled reason — and 
poetry — wath his frenzy 

Hier Where shall I ninne to breath abroad my woes, 
My woes vihose weight hath weaned the earth ’ 

Or mine eiclaimes that have surcharg’d the Ayre 
With ceaselesse Plaints for my deceased Sonne 
The blustnng Wind,, conspiring with my words, 

At my lament ha\ e moov’d the leafelesse trees , 

Disroab'd the Meadow es of their flow red greene, 

Made Mountaines harsh with Spnng tide of my teares , 
And broken through the Brazen gates of HeU. 

Yet sbll tormented is my tortured Soule 
M ith broken sighes and restelesse passions 
That winged mount and hovering in the ayre 
Beat at the window es of tlie brightest Heavens 
Soliating for justice and revenge 
But they are plac’d m their Irapenall heights 
^Yhere countermured with walles of Diamond 
I find this place impregnable , and they 
Resist my woes and give my words no way 

{ \cL til SC. \iL) 
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Die follouinjf IS part of a passage Lamb, on 
iiutrnal tndcncc alone, thinks must ha\e been 
b; Webster, though Uicre is no evidence that it 
IS not K>d’s ovn Schick, on the other hand, 
savs of ilie \ liole passage to which it belongs 
‘The original bpauish Tragedy has certainly man> 
ridiculous passages, but here Kyd is outdone by 
the interpolator’ Hieronimo still raves 

Aly son ' and what’s a son’ 

A lump b^ed up in darkness, and doth serve 
To balance thosC light creatures we call women , 

And at the nine months’ end creeps forth to ligliL 
W'hat 15 there yet in a son. 

To make a father dote, rave, or runne mad’ 
being borne, it pouts, cries, and breeds teeth 
W hat Is there yet in a Sonne’ He must be fed, 
be tauglit to go, and speak Ay or yet 
W hyi might not a man love a Calle as well’ 

Or melt in passion o’er a frisking Kid, 

As for a sonne? Methiukes a young Bacon, 

Or a fine little smooth Horse colt. 

Should moovc a man as much as doth a Son , 
tor one of tlicsc in very little time 
Will ^rovv to ome good use , whereas a sonne 
The more he growcs in stature and in yeares. 

The more uiisquar'd, unbcvelled he appeares , 

Reckons his Parents among the ranke of Fooles, 

Strikes cares upon their heads with Ins mad Ryots 
Ma! es them looke old before tliey meet with age , 
rills IS a Soa , and what a lossc were this. 

Con ulered Irucly ' Oh, but my Horatio 
Grew out of rcacli of those Insatiate hiunoiirs 
He love I his loving Parents 
He was my comfort, and his ^[others joy, 
rile very arm that did hold up our house— 

Our holies were storeil up m liim , 

Kou- hut a damned Murderer could hate him 
He had not scene the bac',se of nineteen yeere, 

W'lien his strong arm unhorst the proud Prince Balthazar , 
And Ills great minde, too full of honour, took 
To mercy that valiant but ignoble Portingale. 

Well, Heaven is Heaven still' 

And there is j\ emesis, and hunts, 

And things called whippea,, 

And the) sometimes do meet with Murderers 
Tiicy due not alwayes scape — that's some comfort. 

Ay, ay, ay, and then time stcales on, 

And iteale., and ste-ales, till violence leapes forth, 

I ike thunder wTappe-d in a Ball of fire. 

And so doth hnng confusion to them all 

(,\CE 111 SC, *l) 

The closely succeeding passage, also spoken by 
Hieroninio, and no doubt Kyd’s own, has been 
universally praised, and essays have been written 
on tlie allegory contained in it 

But if you be im[>ortunate to know 

fhe way to Inin and where to finde him out, 

Then list to me and lie re_olvc your doubt 
There Is a path upon your left hand side, 

That Icadvth from a guilty Conscience, 

Unto a horrcst of dislrus and feare 
A ihrkesom. place, and dangerous to posSc , 

Fhcre dioll you meet with melancholy thoughts 
W ho.e ])akfull humours if vo i but behold 


It wdl conduct you to dispaire and death , 

Whose rockie cliffes when you have once beheld 
Wilhm a hugie dale of lasting night, 

That’s kindled with the world’s iniquities, 

Doth cast up filthy and detested fumes, 

Not far from thence where murlherers have built 
An habitation for their cursed soules „ 

There is a brazen Caldron fiat by Jove 
Iir Ins fell w rath, upon a sulpbire flame, 

Your selves shall find Lorenzo bathing him 
In boyhng Lead and blood of Innocents. 

(Also from Act in. sc. xl.) 

This dialogue is also set dowm by Schick as part 
of a long interpolation 
Isabella Dcare Hieronimo, come in a doores. 

Oh sceke not meanes to increase thy sorrow 
liter Indeed, Isabella, wee doe nothing here. 

1 doe not cne , ask Pedro and Jaques 
Not 1 indeed , wee are very merry, very merry I 
Isa How? be merry here, he merry here? 

Is not tins the place, and this the very tree, 

Where my Horatio died, where hee was murdered’ 

Hter Was Do not say what let her weep it out. 

This was the tree , I set it of a kimell , 

And when our hole Spaine could not let it grow, 

But that the infant and the humane sappe 
Began to wither, duely twice a morning 
Would I be spnnkling it with fountaine water 
At last It grew and grew, and bore and bore 
Till at length it grew a gallows, and did bear our son 
It bore thy fruit and mine O wicked, wicked plant ! 
Sec who knocks there. \One knocls -uUhm at th door 
Pid It Is a Painter, sir 

liter ) id him come m, and paint some comfort, 

Tor surely iher’s none lives but painted comfort 
Let him come m , one knowes not what may cliance, 
God’s wdl that I should set this tree! but even so 
Masters ungrateful servants rear from nought, 

And then they hate them that did bnng them up 

(From Act ill sc. xiua ) 

This IS part of another soliloquy of Hicronimo’s 

But in exlrcames advantage hath no time. 

And therefore all limes fit not for revenge, 

Thus therefore will I rest me in unrest. 

Dissembling qmet m tmquielnesse 
Not seeming that I know their villanics, 

That my simplicity may make them thmke 

That Ignorantly I will let it slip 

Tor Ignorance, I wot and well they know, 

Remedutm malorum titers cst 

Nor ought availes it me to menace them, 

Who as a wintry Stormc upon a PLoinc 
Will beare me dovvne with their Nobility 
No, no, Hieronimo, thou must enjoync 
Thine eyts to observation and thy tongue 
To milder speeches than thy spints aflbord, 

Thy heart to patience and thy hands to rest, 

Thy cap to curtcsic and thy knee to bow, 

Till to revenge thou know when, where and bon 

‘Evil news fly faster still than good’ is a blank 
verse rendering of the proverb, and ‘They reck 
no laws that meditate revenge,’ also from Act i, 
mi£.ht itself be a proverb 
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Tlie fixit paft c-f yctVHtm^^ xhc S/>anuA Tr-tgtJyj C ntdiii and 
the Soiymvi Mul Pfrstda wjU Irc foiiml »o DsisUy, 

there is a separate cthuou of the S^anun Trx^edy by Proft.v=cr 
SeJuch of Munjch. (i 5 ^> 3 ) and »u 1501 K>ds worUs Acre edited 
for ilie Clarendon Press b> Mr F ^ Boas Abo in *\cw L:,»ht 
on \rarIoAc and K^J m rortm^atlyt Fclniary 1&99, ducub>ed 
Kyd» ihcol gical hcreiy — Umtananism not \iheiiiiu See also 
S>inondrfj SfUiltsp^re s PreJ<Uiu>rs (t3?4V Our quotations 
folio AT the quarto of iOi> 

George Peele, dramatist, was born probably 
about 1558, went up to Oxford in 1571, and 
tooL his master’s degree in 1579 By 1581 he 
liad removed to London, where he sought court 
appointments m \ain, for seventeen years lived 
a roistering' Bohemnn life as actor, poet, and 
pLiywnglit, and died a discreditable death about 
1597-98 He was one of those warned to repent- 
rnce by Greene in Iiis Groats •worth of IVit (see 
page 326;, but had little share in the bitter feuds 
of his friends and fellow authors. His best work, 
riu Arraignment of Parts (15S4), is a dramatic 
pastoral or masque containing some exquisite 
verse I'm a variety of metres, including blank 
verse more musical than any yet wntten) and 
ingenious flatteries of Llizabcth The following 
passage, spoken b> Diana in Act \ , praises both 
Eliza and her ‘Elyzmm’ — a hardly pardonable 
pun, yet less extravagant than the concluding 
compliment to Eliza (also called ‘Zabeta’) 

There wons within these plcasaunt shady woods, 

Where neither storm nor sun’s dutemperature 
Have power to hurl by cruel heat or cold, 

Lnder die climate of the nuldcr heaven , 

Where seldom lights JoveS angry thunderlxilt, 

Fur favour of tliat sovereign earthly peer , 

W'here whistling winds make music 'mong the trees, — 
Far from disturbance of our country gods 
\mid the cypre-ss springs, a granous nymph. 

That honours Dian for her chastity , 

a\nd likes the labours well of Phcelie's groves , 

Ihe place Llyzium bight, and of llie place 
Her name that governs there Eliza is , 

A kingdom tluat may well compare with mire, 

\n auncient scat of kings, a second Troy, 

\ compass d round wuh a commodious sea 
Her people are y cicpcd Angeli, 

Or, if I misS, a letter is ihe most 
She givetli laws of justice and of peace 
' And on her head, as nis her fortune is.st, 

She wears a wreath of laurel, gold, and palm. 

Her robes of purple and of scarlet dve 
Her Veil of while, as best belils a mmd 
Her auncestois live m the House of Fame 
She ..iveth arms of happy victory, 

\nd flowers to deck her lioiis crown’d with gold 
Tlus i/e-erless nymph, whom heaven and e-arth beloves, 
ITiis paragon, this only, this is she. 

In whom do meet -m manv gifts in one, 

(In whom our country gods so often ga..e, 

In honoar of whose name tile ^IuseS sing , 

In e) lie f^ueen ]une»’s peer, for power in arms 
knd virtues of the mmd Minerva’s mate 
A> lur ami 'or cl) as the Qncen of Love, 
elia-ste as Dun m her chaste de-sires 
Th* same IS slie, if I’hielie do no wrong 
To uhrai ihu ball m merit doth be’nin 
21 " 


Another pastoral pLav, Tju Hunting of Cupid 
(1591)1!^ lost His spirited Fatcwdl to Sir John 
Norris on his expedition to Portugal (1589, eked 
out by Pale of Troy), his Eclogue Giatulatoi v 
(1589) to the Earl of Essex, his Polynyinma (1590) 
on the resignation of a Queen's champion, his 
Speulus for the reception of Queen Eliznbetli 
(1591), and his Honour of the Garter 11393) for 
an installation of Knights arc other occasional 
poems The historical play of Ed'eard I (1393) 
IS marred by its baseless slanders against Queen 
Eleanor, due to the then irrepressible English 
hatred of all that was Spanish The following 
noble and eloquent outburst m praise of England 
is put m the mouth of die Queen mother 

Illustrious England, anaent seat of kings, 

Whose chivalry hath royahsed thy fame. 

That sounding bravely through terrestnal vile, 
Proclaiming conquests, spoils, and victories, 

Kings glorious ecliocs through the farthest worhl , 

What warlike nation, trained m feats of arms, 

M hat Inrbarous [vcople, stubborn, or untamed. 

What climate under the mendnn signs. 

Or frozen zone under his brumal plage, shore 

Erst have not quakexl and trembled at the name 
Of Britain and her mighty conquerors’ 

Her neighbour realms, is Scotland, Denmark, I rance, 
Awed with llieir deeds and jealous of her arm , 

Have beggexl defensive and offensive league's 
Thus Europe, nch and mightv m her kings, 

Hath feare-d brave England, dreadful in her kings. 

And now, t’ eternise tlhion’s champions 
Equivalent with Troyans ancient fame, 

Comes lovely Edward from Jerusalem, 

\ eering before the wind, ploughing the sea , 

His stretched -aiK lilleal with the breath of men 
That through the world admires his manliness 
\nd, lo, at last imved in Dover road. 

Long hanks your king your glory, and our son 
With Iroops of conquenn„ lords and warlike knights, 

I ike bloodyKire'sted Mars, o’erlooks his host, 

Higher than all his army by the head 
Marching aloii,, as bnght as I’habiis’ e'yes ' ' 

And we, his mother, shall behold our <id, 

Vnd England’s peers shall see their sovereign 

The bombastic Battle 0/ Ahacar (1594) was fol 
lowed by another plav now lost IIis Oht U ized 
TaU (1595), a legendary story, part in prose and 
part in blank verse, afforded Milton a rude outline 
for b s masque of CoinuSj it has been unkindly 
criticised by Mr Symonds and Professor bimts- 
bury, and defended b\ Mr Bullen, who thinks it 
the most attractive plav after the Arraignment 
Pccle’s Scripture drama, The Lo^e of Dav d and 
Fair BitusaCe, -•.it/i tne Fragtdy of lisatou, 
not pnmed till It presents a curious contrast 

to most contemporary Fli,^bethan work m virtue 
of its subject, ind though liter Mikon evidently 
studied It watli interest, the suggestion that peele 
chose a Scripture ilicme to disarm I’unean pre 
judicc would tmpl; tliat the p!i)wri£,hi wholly 
niisundcrstood the 11 uure of tliat ti sapprov il For 
those who ihhorred the stage as a frivolous and 
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irrcli^'iou^ pastime, the rcprcsciitation of sacred 
eleiractcrs for die public entertainment could only 
be a heinous a^^gnaation of the offence , and the 
ealiibition of the Shepherd King, the Psalmist 
who tjpified Chnst, as an unlawful lo\er was an 
aud icious defiance of a religious prejudice not con 
fined to the Puritans Some hate thought that the 
pi i> eten cont iins cotert allusions, in allegorj, to 
Mart Queen of Scots and the politics of Elizabeth’s 
reign A miracle pi ly in moie modern form, it 
is rather a dramatised storj than a perfect 
drama , but it lends itself admirabh to quotation 
It used to be highlj praised Campbell called it 
‘the earliest fountain of pathos and harmony that 
r in be traced in our dramatic poetry,’ Charles 
Lamb disrespectfull) thought ‘a surfeit’ the inett 
table consequence of reading much ‘of the same 
stuff,’ Mr Bullen condemns it as insipid and clos- 
ing , Professor Saintsbury, marvelling at Lamb’s 
faint praise, thinks it ‘crammed vvath beauties’ 
But as Peele’s melodious blank verse lacks vancty, 
so It ma) be said that his dramatic work, though 
not without eloquence, grace, and vivacitj, lacks 
power and origiinlitj 

From David and Bathsabe ’ 

Of Kracl's sweetest singer now I sing, 

Ills hoi) st)le and happ) victories. 

Whose Muse was dipt in that inspiring dew 
Archangels stilled from the bremth of Jove, 

Dcclimg her temples with the glonous flowers 
Heavens raincil on tops of Sion and Mount Sinai 
Updn the bosom of his ivory lute 
Hie ciierubins and angels laid their breasts. 

And, when his consecrated fingers stnick 
The golden wires of his ravishing harp, 

He gave alarum to the liosl of he-aven, 

lliat, winged with lightning, brake th.e clouds, and cast 

Their crystal armour at his conqueniig feet 

Of tills sweet poet, Jove's musician, 

And rf his beauteous son, I preasc to sing pr,KJ 

Tlien help, divine \donai, to conduct 
Uiion the wings of my well Icmpercfl verse 
The hearers’ minds above tlie towers of heaven, 

And guide them so m thus thnce haughty flight, 

Their mounting feather, scorch not with the fire 
Tliat none can temper but thy holy hand 
To thee for succour file, my feeble Muse, 

And at thy feet her iron pen dotli use. 

After this ‘prologus,’ Bethsabe and her maid in 
the bull arc w itched by David Bethsabe solilo- 
quises after singing 

lint sun, CO d fire, tempered with sweet air, 
black shade, lair nurw., shailov my white hair 
Shine, sun , 1 um, lire . brenlhe, air, and ease me , 
BLacI shade, fair iiur shroud me, and please me 
Shade v, my s\ eet niir,c, ' ecp me fromTTuming, 

Make nut my glad caa.ie cau c of iny mourning 
Lei not my be-autv'- fire 
Inflame unstaul desire, 

Jior pierce any hnghl eye 
niat wanderelh lightly 

Oamc, geiiUc Zephyr, InckeM vith thosC perfumes 
Hilt erst in Ldea swietencd Vdam’s love, 


And stroke my bosom w kh thy silken fan 
' Dus sliadc, sun proof^ is yet no proof for thee , 

Thy body, smoother than this vvaveless sjinng, 

And purer than the sub-tance of the same, 

Can creep through that his lances cannot pierce 
Tliou and thy sister, soft and sacred aVir, 

Gorldess of life, and governess of health, 

Keeps every fountain fresh and arbour sweet , 

No brazen gate her passage can repulse, 

Nor bushy thicl et bar tliy subtle breath , 

Then deck thee with thy loose dehghlsomc robes. 

And on tliy vi mgs bring delicate perfumes. 

To play the wantons with us through the leaves 

Then the kmg soliloquises 
AYhat tunes, vv hat w ords, vv hat looks, w hat w onders pieice 
My soul, incensed with a sudden fire’ 

M'hat tree, what shade, what spring, what parachsc, 
Enjoys the lieauty of so fair a dame? 

Fair Eva, placed in perfect happiness, 

Lending her praise notes to the lilieral heavens, 

Struck with tlie accents of archangels’ tunea. 

Wrought not more pleasure to her husband’s thoughts 
Than this fair vi Oman’s words and notes to nimu 
May that sweet plain that bears her pleasant weight 
Be still enamelled with discoloured flowers , varicgiied 
Tluat precious fount bear sand of purest gold , 

And, for the pebble, let the silver streams 
That pierce earth’s bowels to maintain the source. 

Play upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites, 

The bnms let be embraced wath golden curls 
Of mo»s that sleeps with sound the watera make 
For joy to feed tlie fount with their recourse , 

Let all the grass that beautifies her Ijower 
Bear manna every morn instead of dew, 

Or let the dew be sweeter far than that 

riiat hanga, like chains of pearl, on Herraon hill. 

Or balm which tncklcd from old Aaron’s beard 

When Bctlisabc/ is persuaded to come to the 
palace, David again says (to himself) 

Now comes my lover topping like the roe, 

And brings my longings tangled m her liair 
To joy her love I’ll build a kingly bower. 

Sealed in hearing of a bundreal streams, 

Tliat, for their homage to her sovereign joys. 

Shall, as the serpents fold into their ncals 
In oblique turning , wind the nimble waves 
About the circles of her cunous walks. 

And with their murmur summon easeful sleep 
To lay his golden sceptre on her brows. 

Lamb and Pede’s least enthusiastic admirers 
agree in praising the verse ‘ Seated m hearing of a 
hundred streams,’ and many other phrases or de 
Inched passages The following episode shows 
Pcclc dealing not unworthily, but m closer depen- 
dence on the Scriptural record, with the ethical and 
religious side of the story 

Nathan and David. 

yathan niu> 'Nathan sailh unto lus lord Uie king 
riitre were two men both dwellers in one town 
The one was mighty, and exceeding rich , 

In oxen, she-ep, and cattle of tlie field , 

The other poor, Iwving nor ox, nor calf, 

Nor other cattle, save one little lamb 
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W hich he had bought and nounah^ by the hand , 

And It grew up, and fed^vIth him. and his, 

And eat and drank as he and he, r\ere rvont. 

And m br> bo^om slept, and is as to him 
jVs was his daughter or his dearest child. 

Tlierc came a stranger to this wealth) man , 

And he refused and spared to take hi» own. 

Or of his store to dress or make lum meat, 

But took the poor man’s sheep [text here is corrupt] 
And dressed it for this stranger in his house 
What, tell me, shall be done to him for tins ’ 

DaJiJ Xow, as the I,ord doth lire, this \nckcd man 
Is judged and shall become the child of death , 
Fourfold to the poor man shall he restore, 

Tliat without nlerc) took his lamb ana) 
yath Thou art the man , and thou hast judged th) self 
Dand, thus saith the Lord thy God bj me 
‘ I thee anomted king in Israel, 

.iVnd s.i\ed thee from the tyrannj of Saul , 

Thy master’s house 1 gare thee to possess , 

Ills wives unto thj bosom did I gite. 

And Judah and Jerusalem withal , 

And might, thou know’st, if this had been too small. 
Have given thee more , 

Wherefore, then, hast thou gone so far astraj. 

And bast done evil, and sinned m my sight ’ 

Unas thou. hast killed with the sword , 
ea, with the sword of the uncncumcised 
Thou hast him slam wherefore, from this day forth. 
The sword shall never go from tliee and dime , 

For thou hast ta’en this tlethite 5 wife to thee 
Wherefore, behold, I will,’ saith Jacob's God, 

‘ In dune own house stir evil up to thee , 

■kea, I before thy face will take thj wives. 

And give them to th) neighbour to possess.’ 

This shall be done to David m the da), 

That Israel openly may see th) shame 
Dav Xathan, I liavc, against the Lord I have. 

Sinned , O, sinned gncvousl) 1 and, lo. 

From heaven’s throne dodi David throw himself. 

And groan and grovel to the gates of hell. 

Nath David, stand up thus saith the Lord b) me 
‘ David the kmg shall hve ’ For he hath seen 
The true repentant sorrow of thy heart , 

But for thou hast m this misileed of thtne 

Stirred up the enemies of Israel 

fo tnuraph, and blaspheme the God of Hosts, 

And say, he set a wicked man to reign 
Over his loved people and his tribes, — 

The child shall surely die, that erst was bom. 

His mother’s sin, his kmgly father’s scorn. 

Song from ‘ The Axralgnmeiit of Paris.' 
OCtione Fair and fair, and twice so fair. 

As fair as any may be , 

The fairest shepherd on our green, 

A love for on) lad) 

Pans Fair and fair, and twice so fan-. 

As fair as any ma) be , 

Thy love is fair for thee alone, 

And for no other lady 

CEtu My love is fair, my love is ga), 

rVs freoh as bm the (lowers in Ma), 

And of my love my roundela), 

M) merry meny merry roundelay. 


Concludes vnth Cupid s curse, — 

The) that dp cliange old love for new, 

Pray gods they change for w orse ! 

Bath Fair and fair, Ac. ’ {repeated) 

CEn M) love can pipe, my love can sing. 

My love can man) a prett) thing. 

And of his lovel) praises ring 
M) merr) men) roundela)-!. 

Amen to Cupid’s curse, — 

They that do change old love for new, 

Pra) gods the) change for w orse ' 

Both Fair and fair, Ac. (repatUeJ) 

Mr Bullen believes the "lUnbution to Peele of 
Str Clyomon and Sir Clamydes to be unfounded 
(see abov c at page 240), and regards the Mc.rry Jests 
of George Peele as not all fabulous, though the) 
were, of course, not compiled by lum, and are 
man) of them from French onginals Other plays, 
such as Jack Strawt. and Chapman’s Aljhonsus, 
have been without evidence credited to him. 

Polyhymnia describes the ceremonies connected 
\v ith the retirement from office of an aged Queen’s 
champion, and ends admirably with what is 
called — 

' A Sonnet ’ 

His golden locks Time hath to silver turned — 

O Time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing ' 

Hu youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spumcil, 

But spumed m vain , )outh wanelh b) increasing ! 
Beaut), strength, )outh, are flowers but fading seen , 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green 

Hu helmet now shall make an hive for bees. 

And lovers' sonnets turned to holy psalms, 

A man at arms must now serve on hu knees. 

And feed on prayers, which are Old Age hu alms 
But, though from court to cottage he dcpiirt, 

Hu saint u sure of hu uiujxitted heart 

And when he saddest sits in honiel) cell, . 

He ’ll tcacli Ins swains thu carol for a song — 
'Blessed be the hearts that wish my sovereign well. 
Cursed be souls that think her any wrong ' ’ 

Goddess, allow thu aged man hu nght. 

To he your bedesman now that was )Our kmght ' 

His works were first eoUcclcd by Djec (3 vols. i83Sr-39, reissue 
with Greene, m 1861) The best erbuon is by A H Bullen (3 vols. 
i 38 B). Sec S> uiouds s Stuits^ere s Prtdictssors (1884) 

Robert Greene, bom at Norwich about 1560, 
took his B A from St John’s College, Cambndge, 
in 1579 In his Repentance of Robert Greene (1592) 
he gives a sufficiently graphic sketch of an ill 
regulated life, about the events of which we know 
vet)' little ‘As there is no steele so stiffe but 
the stamp will pierce, no flint so harde but the 
drops of rame w ill hollow e , so there is no heart 
so voidc of grace or given over to vvilfull foUie but 
the mercifull favour of God can modific An in- 
stance of the like chatmeed to my selfe, being a 
man wholly addicted to all gracelesse indevors, 
given from my )outh to wantonnes, brought up in 
not, who as I grew in ) earcs so I w axed more npe 
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m ungodlincs lint I «as the mirrour of mischicfe 
mcl the \cr> paiternt of all prejudicial! actions 
Abcarl> pnclb the tree tint will prove a ihorne, 
so even in m> first >cares I bejan to follow c the 
filthincb of mine owne desires and nevihcr to listen 
to the wholesome advertisements of my parentes 
nor bee nilde by the carefull correction of my 
Mister For being at the Universitie of Cam- 
bndge, I lighted imongwags as lewd as mysclfe, 
with whome I consumed tlie flower of my jouih, 
who drew mce to travell into Italy and Spaine, in 
which places I sawc and practized such villainic as 
IS abhommablc to declare. Thus b\ their counsailc 
I sought to furnish mjselfe with come, which I 
procured by cunning sleights from my Father and 
m> friends, and mj Mother pampered me so long, 
and secretly helped mee to the Oy Ic of Angels, that 
I grew thereby prone to all mischiefe , so that 
beeing then conversant with notable Braggarts, 
boon companions, and ordin iry spend thrifts, that 
prietized sundry superficial! studies, I became as 
,i Sien [scion] grafted into the same stockc, whereby 
I did absolutely participate of their nature and 
qu ihties \t my return into England, I ruffeled 
out in my silks, in tiic habit of Malcontent, and 
seemed so discontent that no place would please 
me to ibide in, nor no vocation cause mee to stay 
myselfe in , but after 1 had by degrees proceeded 
M lister of Arts, I left the Umversitic, and away to 
London, where (after I had continued some sliort 
time, ind driven myself out of credit with sundry 
of my freends) I became in Author of PI lyes ind 
a jienner of Love I’amphlets, so that I soonc grew 
I imous in that qualitie, that who for that trade 
grownc so ordinary about London as Robin Greene^ 
Yong yet m yeares, though oldc in wickednesj I 
began to resolve that there was nothing bad that 
was profitable , whereupon I grew so rooted in ill 
mischiefe, that 1 had as great a delight m wicked- 
nesse as sundrie hath m godhnesse, and as much 
fehcitic 1 tooke m villainy as others had in honestic 
— le thus was the libertie I got in my youth the 
cause of my licentious living in my age, and beeing 
the first steppe to hell, I find it now the first let 
from heaven ’ There is some ground for hoping that 
this sad picture, like Gabriel Harve/s malign int 
ainphfic itions, is somewhat overdrawn But there 
IS no doubt his life was evceptionally irregular 
and sh imelcss Thus, after squandering his wife's 
loriune, he finally deserted her immediately after 
dieir first child was bom But whatever hts dis 
sipations, he lost nothing of his literary facihtv , 
and a should be noted ih it his e\i.int works are 
singul irly free from grOssness The significance 
ol Greene and his friends of the ‘aoidemic set’ 
is mdicatetl ibove It page a3b His first Move- 
pamphlet,’ Ujutt/htt or Chissis for the 

loltis of ippe.ired m 1583, and before 

hi. death, on and September 159a, he had pro- 
duced some forty pliys, poems, and tales, which 
were highly popul ir with all classe-s The most 
not ib!c of his prose works are short talcs and 


romances, interspersed widi poetry — as Pandoslo, 
tlu Triumph of Time, or the History of Donistus 
and ramnta (1588), remarkable as having fur- 
nished Shakespeare with the plot of Ins II inUr’s 
r aU (sec below at Shakespeare) , The IJiston 
of libasio, King of Denmark, I Pair of TurtL 
Doves, o> tlu Tragical History of Billora and 
FidehOj Pciulopds IVcb, Muiaphon or Camilla's 
Alarum lo Slumbering Euphucs, Euphues hts 
Censute to Philautus, S.C Most of these were 
written under the influence of Lyly in his own 
time Harvey called Greene ‘the ape of Euphues’ 
Mcnaphon (1589), in other respects also one of 
his most notable works, contains several of 
Greene’s most perfect poems The group of works 
of which the E ■ireiuell to Follte, the Motiming 
Garment, and Never too Eate are representative 
indicate a resolve to write no more mere love- 
pamphlets and to aim at edification , but 
Greene made no reform in his life, and he still 
carried on his dramatic I ibours, of which also 
m his final, more comprehensive, and probably 
sincere repentance on his deathbed he expressed 
his ibhorrence In another series of pamphlets 
he utilised his peculiar and extensive knowledge 
of all town vices and villainies — as A Notable 
Dtscoveiy of Coosnage, Conny -catching, Tlu 
Dlad Bookes Messenger, e^c Greene’s plays, all 
published posthumously, are Orlando F nioso, a 
tragedy , F ner Bacon ami Frur Dtni^ay , The 
Scottish PJistoric of James the Fourth, slatne al 
Flodden, enter mixed with a pleasant Comedie, pre 
seiited by Oboram, King of Fayerus, Alphonsus, 
King of Aragon (partly an imitation of NIarlowcs 
Tamburlaine) , Ceorge-a-Creeite, the Pinner of 
Wakefield, and a sort of humorous satirical 
mystery-play, written m conjunction with Lodge, 
called A Loo! tng Glass for London and Enfiand, 
but Uiking Its keynote from Jonah’s mission to 
Nineveh 1 he Trasfual Reign of Selimns some- 
time Emperor of the Turks was claimed for Greene 
by Dr Grosart in his monumental edition of the 
works, and republished separately in 1898 Amidst 
a good deal of bombast and extravagance, there 
IS genuine jioetry in these plays The bl ink verse 
of Greene approaches that of Marlowe, though 
less energetic His imagination was lively and 
discursive, fond of legendary lore, and filled with 
classical images and illustrations In Orlando he 
thus apostrophises the evening star 

I aire qutenc of love, thou mistris of delight, 

Thou gbiLome lampe that waitst on Pho-bes Iralnc, 
Spreading thy kindene. through flic jamng Orlics, 

That in their union pray e thy la'ling power, 
riiou that hast Maied the fiene i'hle-gons count, 

\nd made-st the Coachman of the gloiaou. vainc 
To droo| e m viev of Uaphnes excellence , 

I aire pride of inomc, swtete bcaulie of the even, 

Looke on Orlando languishing in love. 

Sweete solilarie grove., whereas tlic Aympiies 
W th plcasance laugh to sec the Satyrs play, 

Willies Orlandoe. faith unto his love 
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Trond slic tliLSc launcs., kinde Tiora, boast thy prido, 
•aetki, she for shades, spread, cedars for her -aku 
haire Hora make her coudi amidst thy flotters 
Sstcet Christall springs. 

Wash >e with roses when she lon^.^ to dnuke 
Ah, thought, m) heaten ' all, beaten, that knows m> 
thought ' 

Smile, joy in her tint my content hath wrought 

The comedies hate a good deal of boisterous 
mernment and f ircical humour Gc.orir^ a Gri.t.iu, 
l!u Finno of If uLcfield, is founded on in old prose 
History of Grorifd a Grtiiu, of the Robin Hood 
type , and there was also an old black letter ballad. 
The Jolly Piitdcr of Wakefield, nnlh Rohm Hood, 
Scarlet, and John, beginning 

In W'akefielil there lues a jolly pindcr. 

In Wakefield all on a green 

George IS a shrewd Yorkshireman, who meets 
with the kings of Scotland and England, Robin 
Hood, Maid Marian, ikc, and who, after \arious 
tricks, receives the pardon of King Edw ird 

And George a Greene, give me thy hand 
There lo none in England that shall do thee wrong 
I sen from my court I came to see thy selfe. 

And now I see that fiuno sjieaket nought hut trueth 

rhe following specimen of tlic simple humour of 
the play is in a scene between George and lus 
servant 

JenUn He spied Madge and I sit together , he leapt 
from hia horse, laid his hand on hts dagger, and began to 
swears Now seeing he had a dagger and I nothing but 
this twig 111 my hand, I gate him faire words, and said 
nothing He comes to me, and lakes me by the Iiosome 
You whoreson slate, said he, hold my horse, and 
looke he take no colde m his feet No, mane, shall 
he, sir, (juoth I , He h} mj cloake underneath him I 
tnokc my cloake, sprernl it all along, and [set] hn. horse 
on the midst of it 

Ci.ir, ITiou clownc, didst thou set his horse upon 
thv cloake? 

Jiiiktii Ay, but mark how t scrtesl him. Madge 
anti he were no sooner gone downe into the ditch, but I 
jiluckesl out III} knife eut foure holes m my cloak, ind 
made his horse stand on the bare ground 

Frui Hacon and I'mr Bniii^a} is Greene’s most 
enlertumng comedy His fn trs arc magicians , 
but the Ilrozen Head is destroted by a mtstenous 
inn er as soon is it hts attained to spcecli Hacon 
forswuirs magic, and the piece concludes with 
llaeon’s elowiUbh man Miles being carried olT to 
hell on the back of one of the detils heretofore 
wont to e irn out Bieon's behests The plat 
w Is icted 111 1591, but nut hate been produced 
a ytir or two earlier Alpnomus is obtiousit 
inoaielleti on Mariowes and, though 

(ireeile had at first ridiculed the dramatic Use of 
blink terse, tirv tloselt copies \I irlowe's style 
Here md the where the stale is ai^oroiis but over 
IcMileil witla inugery In mint resjieels Cifeenc 
deserves the title of * Slnkcspeare s predecessor,’ 
iliough he Is inferior to ^Ill^ouc in (wner and 




passion .and majesty Greene could and did 
combine the comic and die senous in t harmony 
un ipjiro lehed by his predecessors , he gre itly 
surpissed Marlowe in creating noble women types 
His sympathies ire truly English, and he InppiK 
utilises tanous homely English elnncters 

If IJartey’s story' is true, Greene's de tUi was m 
keeping rather with the unrepentant side of his lifu 
He not merely sink into potertt, but was descried 
by Ills fnends Hating, it a supper where Nidi 
was a guest, indulged to etccss in pickled herrings 
and Rhenish wine, he contracted a mortal illness, 
under which he suffered for a month, supported l)y 
a poor clnriLable cordwaincr, and he was buried 
the dat after his death (beptember 1 592) in the New 
Churchyard near Bedlam, the cost of his funeral 
being 6s gd 

On bis deathbed Greene wrote a most melan- 
choly tract called A Groats-iLOi th oj Wit, houi^ht 
'oith a Million oJ Ri-pentannii., in which lie 
deplores his fate more feelingly than N isli (page 
330), earnestly warns Ins comrades, and gites a 
nicl incholy picture of Elizabethan literary Bohe- 
mianism The plot of the story fnot strictly 
autobiogcraphical, one must hope) is of in usurer 
with two sons The first, bred a scholar at tlie 
unitcrsily, denounces usury with such high inighti 
ness in Uie presence of Ins fithtr’s friends tint the 
old money lender then and there cuts off his first- 
born with the third of a shilling, bidding him buy 
a groat’s worth of wit, and at his death Rates all 
his wealtli to the younger son, a tain fool Koberto 
forms the unbolt sdienie of conspiring with a 
courtesan to plunder his brother Lucamo , the 
courtesan docs reduce Lucamo to beggary, but 
Roberto is befooled, lias to lite by his wits, and 
by and by is ‘famozed’ os an ‘arch plaimakmg- 
poct’ 

Hu companu. Were lightly the lewile>t perioris m the 
land, apt for pilRrn, pvrjunv, forgenv or any vilhniL 
Of ihesv. 111.!, knew the casts to cog at Cards, cousin at 
Dice by these he learned the legcrdemiames of nips, 
foysters, connKatchers, crosbyters, lifts, high laiwui, 
anil all the rabble of that uncleaiie generation of tipeis 
and pilhily eould he paint out their whole eoar-e> of 
craft So cunning he was m all crills, a, iiollnng rested 
m him almost but crainne se How often the Gentle- 
woman his wife laboure-d tamely to recall him, s Lmienl 
able 10 note but as one giten over to all lewdncs, he 
commumcateil her sorrowful lines amoug h s luo c trul 
dial je'sleil at her Ixioteles e laments. 

bor now when the number of deccites eaaasl Ro'irti 
liec hatefull alnu-t to ail men Ins mimcxurable drink 
m„ had nude him the pcifeet linage of tl c drojn e, ar I 
the loalheome scoar„e of Lu-t tvranm-etl m bis lovcs 
living in extreanie poverty and Living nolhmg '> piv 
Lu* cbalke which now hii Host aeeqiletl neit fi-rcuimni 
tins mi erthle man lay comfort’e scK Langiiislung Iiaui , 
but Ole groat Itu U' e jum pro.-orten of hi fall cti 
Is-gaciel, ahich Isikir,, oa he cred O low it is too 
late, too lale to buy wiiic vuih thee and theiefi re wiU 
I I see il I ean tell 1 1 eatclessc yoath what I nc ,r„c. t'y 
I forj,Q' 10 1 U; 
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lle^r^ (Cciitli.mi.n) brerl e I otT Roi,.rtos spet-ch , 
T hox. lifi. Ill luoit parts ajici-ing ^\lth mine, found one 
-clfv punisliracnt as I baai. doone Ileeroafter suppose 
me t! L sad /<• -/.u, and I \mU goe on that hee 
fruniised GraiCif will send you nou his groatsw orth of 
It, that nuver shtued a mitcsaiorth in Ins life arj 
lliough no man now be by to doe me good, yet ere I die 
I uill b\ my repentance indeaor to doc all men good 

He adds ten moral rules for the guidance of his 
fnends — to set God before their eyes, to oppress 
no mm, to build no house to a neighbours hurt , 
and then renews his appeal to these, in which he 
refers speeifically to Marlowe (as atheist), to young 
Jusenal (Lodge, as is usually assumed, though 
Mr ljullcn and Mr Sidney Lee think Nash lias 
a better claim to tlie distinction), and to a tliird 
(presumably Peele'' The ‘brother’ of atheism 
(doubtless for brocher or broacher) was formerly 
assumed to be Kelt, burnt for heresy at Norwach 
in 1589 But as Kelt was no atheist but a deiout 
and iiijStical Unitarian, probably Machine clli him- 
self is meant Greene then makes his famous 
assault on Shakespeare 

/b f/jsc Gi,ul!emcn liis Qnotulam ncquainlaiia, that 
s/i! J Ificir '(.t's III making Plaia, R G itiislicih a bUUr 
e\ Ktst and tinsJomt la piivinl his ixirtnnties 

If wofull ceiKiaencc may mooec you (Gendenicn) to 
beware, or unheard of wretcliodncs intreate you to take 
heed, I doubt not but you will looke backe with sorrow 
on your time past and endceour with repentance to 
spend that wliicli is to come Monder not (for with 
thee wil I first begin), lliou famous graccr of Tragedians, 
that Grixtic, who hath said with thee like the foole in 
his heart, There is no God, should now gne glone unto 
his greatnes-e for penitrating is his iiower, his hand 
lies lieavie upon me, he hath spoken unto me with a 
soiceof thunder, and 1 have felt he is a God tliat can 
punish enimics ^Vhy should thy excellent wit, his gift, 
be so blinded, that thou shouldst giie no glory to the 
gner-’ Is it pestilent Machiiilian polhcie that thou hast 
siudie-d ’ 0 punish follie ! What are his rules but mcerc 
confused mocktnes, able to eatirpatc in small time the 
generation of mankmdc For \{ Sic-olo, sic juUo, hold 
111 those lliat are able to command and if it be law full 
fas G-* Htjas to doe anything that is bencficiall, onely 
T\ ranis should posscsse the earth, and they strinng 10 
exeee-de in tyranny, should each to other bee a slaughter 
man , till the mightiest outlwmg all, one stroke were left 
lor Ucalh, that m one age man’s life should eiide. The 
1 rotlier of tins Diabohcall Atlieisme 13 dead, and in his 
life had nextr the fclieilie he aimed at but as he began 
III craft, hied m feare and endeel in despaire. Quant 
iiisi.rnluii'i i sun! Dci jiuitcia/ This murderer of many 
btelliren had his conscience scared like Caim this be 
irayer of him that gave Ins life for him inhente'd the 
[Hirtu n oi J Idas lhi» Aiiostata penshed as ill as Julian 
and w lit thou, my friend, be his Disciple ’ Looke unto 
me, b him persaeaded to that liLcrtie, and thou shall 
unde It an infeniall IwnJage. 1 knowc the least of my 
dements merit ihw nuseialde death, but wihuU slming 
i^aitiit knowme truth, excceeietli al the terrors of m\ 
.oulc Deter rot (with me) till this last joint of cx 
ticmitte, for little knowest tliou bow in the end thou 
shall In. visited. 


With thee 1 joyne youngy /..e/ all, that by ting Satynst, 
that lastlie wath mee together wnt a Comedie. Snctle 
boy, might I advise thee, be advised, and get not many 
enemies by bitter words mveigh against vame ineu, 
for thou canst do it, no man better, no man so wel 
thou hast a libcrtic to reproove all, and none more, for 
one being spoken to, all are offended, none being blamed 
no man is injured Stop shallow water still running, it 
will rage, tread on a womie and it will tume then 
blame not scliollcrs vexevl with sharpe Imes, if they 
reprove thy too much liberlie of reproofe 

iVnd thou no Icsse deserving then the other two, in 
some things rarer, in nothing inferiour, driven (as my 
selfe) to extreanie shifts, a little have I to say to thee 
and were it not an idolatrous oth, I would sweare by 
sweet A" George, thou art unworthie better hap, sith thou 
dependest on so meanc a stay Base minded men al 
three of you, if by my misene ye be not warned for 
unto none of you (like me) sought those burres to cleave 
those Puppits (I meanc) that speakc from our mouths, 
those .iVnticks gamisht m our colours Is it not strange 
that I, to whom they al have beene beholding is it not 
like that you, to whome they all have beene beholding, 
shall (were ye m that case that I mi now) be both at 
once of them fors-iken ? 'i cs, trust them not for there 
IS an upstart Crow, beautified with our feathers, that 
ijith his Tigers heart wrapt in a Players Jude, supposes 
he IS as well able to bumbast out a blanke verse as the 
best of you and being an absolute Johannes faetotum, 
IS in his ownc conceit the oncly Shake scene m a countric. 
O that I might intreate your rare wits to be iraployed in 
more profitable courses <1 let those Apes imitate your 
jiast excellence, md never more acquaint them with your 
admired inventions I know the best husband of you all 
will never prove an Usurer, and the kmdest of them all 
will never proove a kinde nurse yet whilst you may, 
scckc your better Maisters , for it is pittie men of such 
rare wals should be subject to the pleasures of such rude 
grooracs. 

In this I might insert two more, that both have wnt 
against these buckram Gentlemen but let their o\iaiu 
works serve to witncsse against their owne wackedntsse, 
if they persever to mainteme any more such peasants. 
For other new conimcrs, I leave them to the mercie of 
these painted monsters, who (I doubt not) will drive the 
best minded to despise them for the rest, it skils not 
though they make a jeast at them 

But now retume I againe to you three, knowing my 
misene Is to you no news and let me heartily intreate 
you to bee warned by my hannes Dehght not (as 1 
liavc done) in irreligious oatlis , for from the blasphemers 
houic a curse shall not depart. Despise drunkennes, 
which wasteth the wit, and inaketh men all equal unto 
beasts File lust, as the deathsman of the souk, and 
defile not the Temple of the holy ghost Ahliorlc those 
Epicures, whose loose life hath made religion lotlisome 
to your cares and when they sooth you with tcarmes of 
Mastership, remember Robert Greene, whome they have 
so often flallcred, perishes now for want of comfort Uc 
member, gentlemen, your bves are like so many liglilcd 
Tapers, tlial are with care delivered to all of yon to 
maintaine these with w ind puft wrath may he extiu 
guisht, whicli dninkennes put out, winch negligence let 
fall for mans time of itsclfe is not so short, but it is 
more shorteneai by sin The fire of my hglit is now at 
the Last snuffe, and the want of vihcr vith to sustaine it, 
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there is no subjlanee left for life to feede on. Trust not 
then (I beseech )ee) to such \ cake stales for they 
are as changeable m ituncle as in manj attires AVcll, 
my hand is tired, and I am forst to leaie where I would 
begin , for a whole bookc cannot containe these wTongs, 
which I am forst to kmt up m some few lines of words 
Desirous Huit j ou should live, Iheug/i hwuelfe be dying, 

Robert Gruite 

The punning allusion to Shakespeare is palpable , 
the expressions ‘ tiger’s heart,’ &.C, are a parody on 
the Ime in Henry VI , Part Third 

O Tiger s heart wrapt in a woman's hide. 

The ] Vinter’s Tale is believed to be one of Shake- 
speare’s late dramas, not written till long after 
Greene’s death , consequently, if this be correct, 
the unhappy man could not be meaning to denounce 
the pHgiansm Of the plot from his tale of Pandosto 
Some forgotten play of Greene and his fnend may 
hat e been alluded to , perhaps the old dramas on 
which Shakespeare constructed his Henry VI, for 
m one of these also the line ‘ O tigePs heart,’ S.C., 
occurs Shakespeare was certainly indebted to 
Marlowe. The Groats 'dtorth of IVit was pub- 
lished after Greene’s death by a brother-dramatist, 
Henry Chetde, who, m the preface to a subsequent 
work, his Kind Hailt-s (1593), apologised 

indirectly for the allusion to Shakespeare, and 
does justice to Shakespeare’s character as man and 
actor and play wnght ‘ I am as sory',’ he says, ‘as 
if the onginall fault had beenc my fault, because 
myselfe have scene his demeanour no lesse civiU 
than he is e vclent in the qualitie he professes , 
besides divers of worship have reported his up 
nghtnes of dealing, whidi argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace m writing, that aprooves 
his art.’ Another posthumously published tract. 
The Repentance of Robert Grcciu, Master of ArUs, 
is probably authentic; though it was doubtless 
‘edited,’ and some have denied its genuineness 
altogether 

Greene’s plays are important to students of 
the drama , the pamphlets are full of interest of 
various kinds , but his literary rank depends mainly 
on die grace and tenderness of the poetry scattered 
through his romances 

Content 

SwLCt are the thoughts that savour of content , 

The qmet mind is ncher than a trownc , 

Sweet are the nights m carelcsse slumber spent , 

Tlie poor estate scorns Fortune’s angne frownc 
Such sweet content, such minder, such sleep, sucli bit, 
Ileggera injoy, when princes oft do mis. 

The homely house that harbors qmet rest , 

The cottage that atfoords no pride nor care , 

The meane that ’grceo wath countnc musick best. 

The sweet consort of mirth and mu^icks fare , 
Obocured hfe sets downe a type of blis, 

\ minde content both crowne and kmgdonie t,. 

(I* rom The F xrru U Ij Fellj ) 

Sephestlas Song to her Child. 

\\ expe not, my wanton, smile upon my knee , 

\\ hen thou art oldc, ther’s gnef enough for thee. 


Mother's wagge, pretie boy, 

Father’s sorrow, father’s joy , 

When thy father first did see 
Such a boy by him and mee, 

He vvas glad, I was woe, 

Fortune changed made him so , 

When he left his prettie boy. 

Last his ^row e, first bis joy 

The wanton smiled, father wenti 
Mother cned, babie lept , 

More he crowed, more we cned, 

Xature could not sorowe hide 
He must goe, he must kiSse 
Child and mother, babie bhsse. 

For he left his pretty boy, 

Fatlier’s sorowe, father’s joy 
Weepe not, my wanton, smile upon my knee , 

When thou art olde, ther’s gnef inougb for thee 

(From Diiiaphoji } 

The Shepherd and hl3 Wife 

It was necre a tlucky shade 

That brood leaves of beech had made , 

Joymiig all their tops so me 
That scarce Pheebus in could pne 
Where sate the swaine and his wife 
Sporting m that pleasing life 
That Condon commendclh so. 

Ml other lives to over go 
He and she did sit and keepe 
Flocks of kids and fouldes of sheepe 
He upon his pipe did play. 

She tun’d voice unto his lay, 

\nd for you might her huswife knowc, 

Voice did sing and fingers sew , 

He vvas young, his coat was greene, 

With welts of white, seam’d, betvvcene, 

Turned over with a flappe 

That breast and bo-om m did jWTappe , 

Skirts side and plighted free, pleated 

Seemely hanging to his knee 
A whittle v/ith a sdver chape , 

Cloak was russet and the cape 
Served for a bonnet oft 
lo shrowd him from the wet aloft 
A leather senp of colour red, 

ith a button on the head , 

A bottle full of country whigge 
By the shepherd’s side did hgge 
And in a little bush hard by 
There the shepheard’s dog did lye, 

\\ ho while his master ’gan to sleepe, 

W ell could wntch both kiddes and sheepe, 

The shepheard was a froheke swaine. 

For though his parell was but plame, 

A’et eloone the Authors sootliiy say 
His colour vvas botli fresh and gay , 

And m ihcir wnltcs plain discusse, 

Fairer was not Titynis, 

lyor Mcnalcos, whom tliev call 

Tile olderlcefest swaine of all dearest of all 

'Seeming him was his w ife. 

Both m line and in hfe , 

Fair she was as fairc might be. 

Like the ro es on the tree , 
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Bu\iaiuc, blilhi^ and \oung, I (vi.ene, 

lieautioiL, like a Summers queen 

bor her cheeLa uerc ruddj hued 

A-. ifiiliea tterc imbrued 

Wiili dro[ja of bloud, to make tlie uhite 

Please the e)L ultb more delight , 

Lo\e did I)e uilhin her e)ea 
In imbuih for some uanton prue 
A Icefer Ias>e than this lud beene 
Corjdon Iiad never seen 
Nor was Phillis that faire Ma) 

Half so gawd) or so gay 

She wore a chaplet on her head , 

Her cassocke was of scarlet red, 

Long and large, as streight as bent , 

Her middle was both small and gent 
‘ A necke as white as Whales bone, 

Compast with a lace of stone , 

Fine she was, and faire she was, 

Bnghter than the bnghtest glasse , 

Such a shepheard s wife as she 
AN as not more in 7 hessal) 

The above description, from The Mottrmng 
Camien/, is followed b> the continuation 

Philador, seeing this couple siltmg thus lovmgl>, noted 
the concord of country amity, and began to conjecture 
with himself what a sweet kind of life those men use, 
who were by their birth too low for dignity, and b) dieir 
fortunes too simple for envy, well, he thought to fall in 
prattle with them, had not the shepherd taken his pipe 
in hand, and begun to play, and his wife to sing out, 
this Toundelaj 

The Shephoard's Wife’s Song- 
\h, what Is love? It is a preltv, thing, 
iks sweet unto a shepheard as a king 
And sweeter too 

hor kings have cares that waitc upon a crowne. 

And eares can make the sweetest love to frowne 
' Ah then, ah then, 

If counlrie loves such sweet desires do game, 
k\hat ladj woulil not love a shcplieanl swaine? 

Ills flocks are foulded, he conies home at lught. 

As merry as a king in his delight, 

\nd merrier too 

bor kings bethinke them what the State require. 
Where shepheards carelesse carroll bj the fire 
Ah then, ah then. 

If country loves such sweet desires do game, 

What lady would not love a shepheard swaine’ 

He kisseth first, then sits as bijth to eatc 
Ills creaftle and curds as doth the king his incate, 
\ml bijther too 

For 1 ings have otten feares when the} do sup, 

Where shejflicards dread no poyson in their cup 
Vh then, ah then 

If coantn lo es such sweet desires do game, 

What lad) would not love a shepheard svvaine’ 

Upon his coach of straw he sleeps as sound 
As doth the king upon his lied of dovvnc, 

More Sounder too 

tor circa cau e kmgs full oft their slcepc to sjnll. 
Where V euiy shepherds he and snort their till 
•kh then, ah then, 


If country loves such sweet desires do game, 

What lad) would not love a shepheard swaine? 

Thus vnth bis wife he spends the ycare as blyth, 

As doth the king at every tide or sitlie, 

And blyther too 

For kmgs have vvarres and broyles to take in hand, 
WTien shepheards laugh and love upon the land 
Ah then, ah then, 

If countne loves such sweet desires do game, 

What lady would not love a shepheard swaine’ 

On the title-page of the later editions of Pandosto 
we find the fine ‘ love passion,’ of which this is 
the first part, as given by Dyce 

Ah were she pitiful as she is fair. 

Or but as mild as she is seeming so, 

7 hen were my hopes greater than my despair, 

Then all the world were heaven, nothing woe 
aUi, were her heart relenting as her hand, 

That seems to melt even with the mildest touch, 
riien knew I where to seat me in a land 
Under wide heavens, but yet [there is] not such 
So as she shews, she seems the budding rose. 

Yet sweeter far than is an earthly flower , 

Sovereign of beauty, like the spray she grows, 
Compass’d she is with thorns and canker’d bower, 

\ et were slie willing to be pluck’d and worn, 

She would be gathered though she grew on thorn 

Greene s play j aiiU poems were edited by Alexander Dyce (a volt 
iffyr, new cd with Peele lo i vol i86i) his complete works, 
with a Life traosbued from the Russian of Slorojcnko are included 
m the Hutb Library (is vote i8S:-8o) of Dr A B Grosart, vrho 
also ediud a selection from his works, CwH Ptslnm (1894). 
There u an edition by Mr Cbiirton Collius (a vote. 1900X 
Prof A kV Ward reprinted Frttr B\con and hrter Bungt^ \n hts 
Olti English Drxma (189a). We have a (Gcnaan) Life by Bern 
hard] (1874) and also a German disserialion on Greene and the 
Sehntns by Hugo Gilbert (Kacl, 1899). 

Thomas N.isli (1567-1601), a keen and copious 
satirist, was a native of Lowestoft, in Suffolk, and 
was of St John’s College, Cambndge. He travelled 
in France and Italy, picked up a livelihood we 
know not how, and died in distress and debt, after 
a ‘life spent m fantasticall satinsme in whose 
V ernes heretofore I misspent my spint and prodi 
gaily conspired against good houres ’ He became 
known by his savage denunciation of Puntans, 
the Marprelate pamphleteers, and m especial of 
Gabnel Harvey — work begun in the Anatamie of 
Abmrditits {ijZf), continued in several pamphlets 
by'PasquiIl of England, Cavaliero,’ and renewed 
from time to time till 1596, in Have ivith you 10 
Saffron-\Valden Pierce Pe nut! esse his Supplica 
tioii to tilt. ZitT//// ( 1 592) assails the tricks by which 
men secure wealth It is an odd olla podrida (not 
without blasphemy; in which opportunity is found 
to denounce upstarts and politicians, niggards, 
prodigils, learned vanity, the pride of merchants’ 
waves, of Spaniards, Italians, Frenchmen, Danes 
There is an invective against the enemies of poetry, 
and praise of the poets and authors — of ‘inimorual 
Sidney,' ‘ Silver tongued Smith,’ ‘Itlerry Sir Thomas 
hloore’ — a defence of plays, and vanous more or 
less relevant ‘wittie stones’ The versification of 
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Nash IS usually hard and monotonous, though 
sometimes his inspiration is happ> His masque 
or comedy of Summers Last Will and Testament 
(1600 , Will Summers being a jester, of Henry 
VIII) IS partly in prose, partlj in blank terse, 
but there are some songs in the true Elizabethan 
manner Thence comes the line 

Time from the brow doth tvipe out everj stain , 
and thence too the song beginning wth this often- 
quoted \ erse 

Spring, the sueete spring, is the jeres pleasant King, 
Then bloomes eche thing, then majdes daunce m a nng. 
Cold doeth not sung, the pretty birds doe sing 
Cuckoiv, jugge, jugge, pu ue, to nitta noo 

In Pierce Pennihsse, Nash (often spelt Nashe) 
draws a harrowing picture of the despair of a 
poor scholar, in \ erses such as these 

Ah, worthlesse ivit ! to trame me to this woe 
Deceitfull artes that nourish discontent ' 

111 thme the follie that bewntcht me so ' 

Vame thoughts, adieu ' for now I will repent , 

And yet my wants perswade me to proceede. 

Since none take piUc of a schollcr’s neede 
Forgi\e me, God, although I curse mj birth. 

And ban the aire wherein I breathe a WTetch, 

Since misery hath daunted all my mirth, 

And I am quite undone through promise breach , 

Oh frends I no frends that then ungentl) frowne 
When chauging fortune casts us headlong dow ne 

Tha Astrologicall Prognostication by Adam Foule- 
weather seems to hate been levelled partly against 
Harve/s two brothers, who were interested in 
astrology , but makes game of astrology' and astro- 
logical prognostications in general for their oracular 
but unmeaning truisms by iteration of such fore- 
casts as that in consequence of an eclipse of the 
sun ‘olde women that can live no longer shall dye 
for age , and yong men that hav e usurers to their 
father shall this ycer have great cause to laugh, 
for the Dcvill hath made a decree that after they 
are once m hell they shall never rise again to 
trouble their executors ’ The eclipse also ‘ fore- 
shevveth that manye shall goe soberer into tav ernes 
than they shall come out, and he which drinkes 
hard and lyes cold shall never dye of the sweat !’ 
On an eclipse of the moon it is to be greatly 
feared that ‘the Danes shall this yeere be greatly 
given to dnnke I Since great floudes arc like to 
ensue through this hiemall disteinperature, that 
diverse men shall be drowned on drie hilles, and 
fish if they could not svvimme were utterly like to 
pensh ' and eeles are like to be deare if there are 
none taken, and plentie of poutes to bee had in all 
places, especiallie in those coastes and countries 
w here vv eomen hav e not their owne w dies ’ ‘Sho 
makers shall prove so proud that they shall refuse 
the name of souters, and the taller and the louse 
are like to fall at martial vanance’ ‘Diverse 
persons for want of wine or strong dnnke shall go 
to bedde sober against their vvilles’ ‘Sea-fanng 
men shall have ill-lucke if either their shippes hit 


agamst rockes or sticke m the sandes ’ But it 
should be added that Nash’s ingenious senes of 
jokes IS in idea and method a mere pastiche, with 
extensions and vanauons, of Rabelais’s Certain, 
True, and Infallible Pantagriielian Pi ogiwstication 
for the Year that’s to Come and Ever and Aye 

Nash was an author by profession — careless, 
jovial, and dissipated — alternating between riotous 
excess and abject misery , but he was generally 
in want In his Pierce Pennilesse he thus paints 
his situation in 1592 

Havxng spent manie yeres m studymg how to live, 
and lived a long time vvathout money, having tyred 
my youth with follie, and surfeited my minde with 
vanitie, I began at length to look backe to repehtaunce, 
and addresse my endeavors to prospentie. But all m 
vame I sate up late and rose early, contended with the 
colde and conversed with scarcitie , for all my labours 
turned to lossc, my vulgar muse was despised and 
neglected, my paines not regarded, or slightly rew arded, 
and I myself (in prime of my best vnt) laid open to 
povertie 

Men of art must seek alnies of cormorants, and those 
that deserve best, to be kept under by dunces, who count 
It a policie to keep them bare, because they should follow 
their books the better 

Yet, though he has a sufficiently high opinion of 
his worth, he is apparently vvillmg to let himself 
out to one of these wealthy dunces 

Gentles, it is not your lay chromgraphers, that write 
of nothing but Mayors and shenefs, and the Deare Veere 
and the Great Frost, that can endow e your names with 
never-dated glory, for they want the wings of choice 
words to file to heaven, which wee have, they cannot 
sweeten a discourse, or wrest admiration from mere 
reading, as we can, reporting the meanest acadent 
Poetry is the hunny of all flowers, the quintessence of 
all scyenccs, the marrowe of vvitte, and the very phrase 
of angels how much better is it, then, to have an 
elegant lawyer to plead ones cause than a stutting 
townsman, who loseth himselfe m his tale, and dooth 
notliing but make legs , so much it is better for a noble- 
man or gentleman to have his honour’s story related and 
his deedes emblazoned by a poet than a cittizen. 

For my part, I do challenge no praise of leammg to 
myselfc, yet have I vvome a gowne in the university , but 
this I dare presume, that if any Maxienas bmde mee 
to him by his bounty, or extend some sound liberalitie 
to mee wordi the speaking of, T will doe him as much 
honour as any poet of my beardlesse yeares shall in 
England. Not that I am so confident what I can doe, 
but that I attnbute so much to my thankfull mmd above 
others, which, I am persuaded, would enable me to 
work miracles. On the contrary side, if I be evill in 
treated, or sent away with a flea in mine eare, let hun 
looke that I wall rayle on him soundly , not for an houre 
or a day whiles the injury is fresh m my memory, but 
m some elaborate pollished poem, which I will leave to 
the world when I am dead, to be a hving image to all 
ages of his beggerly parsimony and ignorant hberahtie 
and let him not (whatsoever he be) treasure the weight 
of my words by this book, where I write qutcquid nt 
bttccam vemrel, as fast as my hand can trot , but I have 
tearmes (if I be vext) laid in steepe in aqua fortis and 
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gunpo\ dcr, tlisl ihall rittle through, the skj ls, and make 
an earthquake in a p^=ant’s careo 

His sarcasUc temper and his biUtr tongue made 
him quarrel v ith his friends and patrons, as well as 
with Puntans and opponents He was a man of 
much culture, shows the induence of A.retino and 
Rabelais, and liad a true enthusiasm for real poetic 
merit, as seen b\ what he sa>s of Surrey, Spenser, 
and Sidnej He completed Marlowe’s Dtdo Queen 
of Carllui^t, and saw it through the press Chrtstes 
I Lives over JousixLm (1593) seemed to imply re- 
pentance for his own shortcomings as well as those 
of his neighbours The Tttror if the Nignt, or a 
DisLOinse of Apptirihous, is a hack piece of no 
importance But Tne UnfortnmiU Tnivcller, or 
Oil. Life of Jack Wilton (1594), is a great depar- 
ture in realistic fiction, and is regarded as having 
‘inaugurated the no\el of England ’ In 1597 he 
was imprisoned for the too free satire of affairs of 
State in a play, ne\er published, called TI.e Isle of 
Dogs (1597), and was confined for some months 

M Jusserand holds that JiicL Wilton is the first 
notable English picaresque stor>, well worthy to be 
n imed as basing anticipated Defoe. Jack Wilton, 
who had as page cozened many creditors at 
court, luis followed Henry \’III 's armj to the Loss 
Countries, and before Tume) and Tursvin (Tournay 
and rerouenne) leads a gay and dissolute life, 
seisoned svith playful or malicious practical jokes 
M Jusserand thinks Shakespeare ma) have been 
mosed by Jack Wilton to compound in FalstafF 
ch iractenstics of the hare-brained page and the 
untid>, boastful, dishonest, diicken hsered camp- 
follower described in the following passage 

There was a Lonl in tlie campc, let him be a Lord 
of misrule, if jou svil, for he kept a plainc alehouse 
without welt or gard of ame Isibusli, and solde sjder 
and cheese by pint and by pound to all that c-amc (at 
tint sene name of sjaler, I can but sigh, there is so much 
of It m renish ssine now a dajes) Wcl, Temlit ad 
s}di.>a ■ irt ts, Ihers great sertue belongs (I can tell you) 
to a cup of ssder, and sene good men liase solde it, 
and at sea it u Iqui calcsOs, but dials neither heerc 
nor there, if it had no other patrone but lhi> pcerc of 
quart pots to authonze it, it were sufficient This great 
Lord, tins worthic Lord, the, noble Lord, thought no 
scome (Lord have mercy upon us) to have hia great 
Velvet breeclics larded with the droppings of this damlie 
liquor, Ce Vet he was an olde servitor, a cavelier of an 
ancient hou,e, as it might appeare by the annes of his 
aneeilrie, dravven very amiably m chalke, on the in side' 
of bis tent duore 

He and no other was the man I cho c out to damne 
with a lewd monvle ,e devacc for comming to him on 
a dale, aj he w as counting his barrel-, tk setting the 
price III chalke on the head of everie one of them, I 
did ray dutie vene devoullv, and tolde his atie honor 
I had matter-, of onie secrecie to impart unto lum, if 
It pleased him to grant me pnv ate audience. With me, 
yo in^ \\ ilion, quoth he ? marie anil shall Bring lu a 
pm of sy de-r of a fredi tap into the three Cups here, 
wajh the yon. So into a back roome he lead mes., where 
after bee had spit on Itis fmger, and picl t off tv o or three 


moats of Ins olde moth eraten velvet cap, and spunged 
and wrong all tlie nimaUke dnvell from his ill favoured 
Goates bearde, he badde me declare my niinde, and 
there upon he dranke to me on the samu I up with 
a long circumstance, abas a cunning shift of the seven 
teens, .S. discourat unto him what entire affection I had 
borne him time out of mind, partly for the high de-scent 
and bnage from whence he sprung, partly for the 
lender care and provident respect he had of poorc soldiers, 
that whereas tlie vastilic of tliat place (which affordul 
them no indifferent suppbe of dniike or of vactuaL) 
might humble them to some extremity, and so weaken 
then- hands, he vouchsafed in his own person to be a 
vaclualer to the campe (a rare example of magnificence ik 
honorable curtesie) and diligently provided, tliat vvithnut 
farre travel, every man might for bis money have syder 
and cheese his belly full, nor jlid be sell bis cheese by 
the way onely, or his syder by the great, but abast him 
seife w ith his own hands, to take a shoomakers knife (a 
homely inslrumcnt for such a high personage to touch) 
and cut it out equally like a true justicianc, in little 
penny worthes, that it wouldc doo a man good for to 
lookc upon So likewise of his syder, the pore man might 
have his moderate draught of it (as there is a moderation 
m all things) as well for his doit or lus dandiprat, as 
the rich man for his halfe souse or his denier Not so 
much, quoth I, but this tapsters linncn apron, wliidi 
you vveare before you, to protect your apparell from the 
imperfections of the spigot, most amply bcwrais your 
lowly mindc. I speake it with tcares, too fewe such 
humble spintcd noble men have \\c, tliat will draw 
dnnke m linen aprons 3Yhy you are evtrie cliilds 
felovv, any man that comes under the name of a suuldicr 
and a good fellowe, you will sittc and bearo conipanic 
to the last pot, yea, and you take m as good part the 
homely phrase of mine host, Hcercs to you, as if one 
saluted you by all the titles of your barome lliest 
considerations, I sate, which tlie world suffers to siippc 
by in tlie channell of carclcsnes, have moved me in 
ardent zealc of your welfare to forewarne you of some 
dangers that have beset you &. your barrels, kl the 
name of dangers bee start up, and bounst with Ins fist 
on the boord so hard, tliat Ins Tapster overhearing 
him, cned Anone anone sir, by and by, and came ami 
made a low leg and askt him what he lackt lice was 
rcadie to have stnken his Tapster for intemipting him 
in attention of this his so much desired relation, but for 
fcare of displeasing me he inoderatexl his furicj and onely 
sending him for the other fresh pint, wild him looke 
to the barre, and come v hen he is cald with a dev dies 
name Well, at bis earnest importumtie, after I had 
moistned iny lips, to make my lie ninne glib to Ins jour 
ncics end, forward I went as follow ctb It cliaunced me 
the other night, amongst other pages, to attend where 
the king with his Lords and many chicfe leaders sate 
in council, there amongst sundne senous matters that 
were debated, and intelligences from the enemy given up, 
It was pnvily mformexl (no villains to these pnvie in 
formers) that you, even you that I now speak to, bad (O 
would I bad no tongue to tell the rest, by this diiuk it 
grieves me so I mn not able to repeate it) A owe was 
my dronken Lord redie to hang himself for the end of 
the ful point, and over my necke he tlirows hmiselfe vene 
lubberly, and intrcatcd me as I was a proper young 
Gentleman, and ever lool t for pleasure at he, bands, 
soone to nd him out of tins hell of suspense, re_ohe 
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bim of tbe rest , then fell hee on hii knees, urong hi3 
handes, and I tinnke, on my coiuaence, nept out all 
the syder tliat he had dronke in a weeke before, to mo\e 
me to have pitic on him , he ro^e and put his robtie nng 
on my finger, gave me his greajie pur=e with that smgle 
money that was m it, promised to make mee his heire, 
i. a thousand more favours, if I would expire the misene 
of his unspeakable tormenting uncertaintie I being by 
nature inclmed to Mcrcie (for indeed 1 knew two or 
three good wenches of that name) bad him harden his 
earcs, &. not make his eyes abortive before their time, and 
he should have the inside of my brest tumd outivard, 
heare such a tale as would tempt the utmost strength 
of life to attend it, and not die m the middeat of it 
Why (quoth I) my selfe, that am but a poore childish 
vvelwaller of yours, with the verie thought, that a man of 
your desert and state, by a number of pesants and varlets 
should be so iniunously abused m hugger mugger, have 
[immoderately and lavashlj wept] The vvbcele 

under our Citie bndge carries not so much water over 
the city, as my bramc hath welled forth gushing streames 
of sorow My eies have bin dronk, outragioualy 

dronke, vvath giving but ordmary cntercourse through 
their sea circled Islands to my distilling dreanment 

It 13 buzzed m the kings head that you arc a secret 
friend to the enemy, d under pretence of getting a license 
to furnish the campc wath syder and sueh hke provant 
[provender], you have fumisht the enemy, and m cmptie 
barrells sent letters of dtscovene, and come innumerable. 

I might well have left here, for by this time his white 
hver had mixt it selfe with the white of his eie, d both 
were turned upwardes, as if they had offered themselves 
a fay re white for death to shoote at. The troth was, 
I was vene loth rmne hoste and I should parte to heaven 
wath dry lips, wherefore the be>t raeanes that I could 
imagine to wake lum out of his traunce, was to cne loude 
in his care. Hough host, whats to pay, will no man looke 
to the reckmng hcere’ and m plame ventie, it tooke 
expecte-d effect, for with the noisC be started and bustled, 
hke a man that liad beene scared with fyae out of his 
slcepe, and ranne h.astdy to his Tapster, and all to be 
laliourcd him about the eares, for lettmg gentlemen call 
so long and not looke into them. 

Oh, quoth he, I am bought and soldo for doing ray 
Country sudi good service as I have done. They are 
afraid of nice, because my good deedes have brought me 
into sudi estimation vnlh Ihc communalty, I see, I see 
It IS not for the lambc to live wath the vvolfe. 

Ansvvere me, quoth he, my wise young Wilton, js it 
true that I am thus underhand, dead, and buned by these 
bad tonguea ’ 

Nay, quoth I, you shall pardon me, for I have spoken 
too much alrcadie, no definitive' sentence of deatli shall 
march out of my vvel meaning lips, they have but lately 
suckl milkc, and shall they so sodainly change theyr food 
and sccke after bloud ? 

Oh but, tiuQlh he, a mans fnend is his fnend Fill the 
other pint Tapster What sayd the king, did hee belceve 
It when hee heard it? I pray thee say, 1 swearc to thee 
by my nobility, none in the worldc shall ever be made 
privie, that 1 received ante light of this matter from 
the-e 

That limie affianee, quoth I, had I m yon before, or 
else I would neier liavc gone so farre over the shooe>, to 
pluekc vou out of the mire Not to ra,ake many vvordci, 
('.luce you wall needs know) the king saics flatly, you 


are a miser ^e a snudge, and he never hopt better of you. 
Nay then (quoth he) qucstionlesse some planet that loves 
not syder hath conspire-d against me. Moreover, whieli 
lb vvorse, the king hath vowed to give one hot 

breakfast, onely with the bungs that hee will plucke out 
of your barrells I cannot stale at this Ume tareporte 
I each arcumstance that passed, hut the only coudm-II 
j that my long chenshed kmde inclination can possibly 
contme, is now m your olde dales to be liberall, sudi 
vactuals or proiisions as you have, presently distribute 
It frankly amongst poore soiddiers, I would let them 
burst their bellies with syder, and bathe in it, before I 
would runne into ray Princes ill opinion for a whole sea 
of It The hunter pursuing the beaver for his stones, 
hec bites them off, and leaves them behinde for him to 
gather up, whereby he lues quiet If greedic hunters 
and Iinngry tel tales pursue you, it is for a little pelfe 
which you have, cast it behind you, neglect it, let them 
have It, lest it breed a further inconvenience Credit 
m> advice you shall linde it prophelicall, and thus I liavc 
discharged tlie parte of a poore friend With some few 
like phrases of ceremonie, \our honors supplmnt, A so 
forth, and rarevvel my good youth, I thanke thee and 
will remember thee, we parted 

But tile ne-vt daie I thmke we had a dole of syder, 
syder in boules, m scuppets, in helmets, &. to conclude, 
if a man would have fild his bootes full, there hee 
might have had it, provant thrust it selfe mto poore 
souldiers pockets whether they would or no We mode 
five peals of shot into the townc together, of nothing but 
spiggots and faussets of discardeol emplie barrels evenc 
underfoote soddiour had a distenanted tunne, as Du'sute 
had his tub to slcepe in , I my selfe got as many con 
fiscated Tapsters aprons as made me a Tent, as bigge 
as any ordmane commanders in the field But m con 
elusion, my welbeloved Baron of double beere got him 
humbly on his mary bones to the king, and complained 
hec was oldc and stnken m ycres, and had iicre an hcirc 
to cast at a dogge, wherefore if it might please ins 
majesty to take his lands into his hands, and allow c him 
some reasonable pension to live on, hee shoidde bee 
racrvailous vvel pleased as for the warres, he was weane 
of them, and yet as long as highnes shoulde venture his 
ovvnc person, hee would not flinch a foot, but make his 
withered bmlie a buckler, to beare off ame blow lliat 
should be advanced agaynst him 
The king mervaihng at this strange alteration of Ins 
great marchant of syder (for so lice vvoulde often plea 
santiy tearme him), with a little further talkc bolted out 
the whole complotment. Then was I pittifully wlupt for 
my holy day he, although they made themselves memc 
with it many a faire winters evening after 

The page finds his wav to France, where there 
IS war witli tlie Switzers , to Munster, where Jack 
of Leyden and the \nabaptists are annihilated, 
and to Italy, where he moves m an atmosphere 
of poison, arson, intrigue, assassination, torture, 
execution by roasting and breaking on the wheel, 
and all manner of enmes of violence, and leads 
a quite unedifying life In search of a runaway 
mistress, he runs into a Jew^s shop, by whom he is 
arrested, and — in accordance with Roman law, v c 
arc told— is sold to another Jew, a doctor, to be 
I anatomised at leisure , and the destined victim of 
I this Burke and-Hare adventure describes at length 
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hi£ Ecnsations in the 'inticipation of a death from 
which he IS rescued bv the cunning of an amorous 
Roin m I id; of the papal court The story is ver> 
loostl) put together, and is not wholly a picaresque 
noiel The episode of the Earl of Surrey and the 
fair Geraldine is sheer euphuistic romance (see page 
1 59) there are passages w here this odd defender 
of the Church of England reviles Calvinists and 
Scots in the stjle of the anti Puritan pamphlets 
And there is an enthusiastic panegj nc of Arctino, 
who IS thus apostrophised ‘Aretino, as long as 
the world lives thou shalt live rullj, Ahrgil, Ovid, 
Seneca were never such ornaments to Italy as thou 
hast bcene ' ’ Throu;,hout, the v icttms of crime 
utter at the crisis of their fate elaborate, over- 
str lined, incredible, and unrealistic speeches 

The stor>, so interesting in the histoiy of English 
literature, was m its time so little of a success that 
Vash never tried this hind of fiction again His 
last important piece was I ciii^n Sluffe (1599), 'in 
praise of red hearings and of Yarmouth, wheie he 
h id been well received He died in 1601 

Sctf McKcrrows edition of the Couif>leU It orks ft/ Thautai 
HI ^ \oU (Lulicn 19D4-5) al^o Growrt * edition in ihc 
Jfulb I jbnr> (6 \o!s. ICB3-85) ColUcra introduction to Pt€rce 
I tuntUiiC (Shake, pcare Soc 184a) Gossc » introduction to Tku 
nnaie fntetUr (iSga) Jir'Seraud /V/r Eugltih AiWfi m 
iht rnut 0/ (trans. iS^o), and D Iirae!i4 Cil-unltus 
dj hi/Atfrs 

C>.ibri<‘l Haivcj (1545 ’-1630) was the son of 
a ropennkcr at Safiron Walden — a fact dwelt on 
in i vanet) of ofTensive wajs b) Greene and Nash 
in i long and bitter controversy between them and 
Harve) He studied at Cambridge, became a 
fellow of Pembroke Hall, and subsequently held 
vanous posts at Trinity Hall, his election to the 
Mastership being set aside by a royal mandate 
from his undergraduate days a distinguished 
student, he became a fanatical and pedantic classi- 
cist, and sought to conform even English verse to 
Eatm metre , he boasts himself to be the in- 
ventor of English hevameters. SpensePs intimate 
friend — addressed in The Shepherd’s Cakndixr as 
‘Hobbinol’ — he persuaded the author of the Fatrie 
(Juet-ne for a time to forbear rhyme in Ins poetry 
He was V iin, irrogant, cross grimed, and censo 
noils, and a large p irt of his life was occupied 
with his controversies, especially that named al>ovc 
fifeene resented Harvey’s criticisms, Harvey re 
plied, and iftcr Greene’s miserable death published 
to the world all the unpleasant gossip he could 
mid , and this brought Greene’s fnend Nash into 
the feud, in which Nash’s power of invective 
ultiiinteK silenced Harvey, who spent his last 
ye-irs m his native town He printed a number 
of Eilm orations and treitiscs on rlietonc, letters, 
Ac , ind his English works, including' the letters 
to ind from Spenser, Harvey’s own (poor) sonnets, 
and his numerous pimphlets, fill three volumes 
(edited by Dr Gro^art in 1834-S5) 

llarprcliifc was the nont dt f^uerre 
of a senes of Puritan pamphleteers who bitterly 
att icked with trenchant histoncal argument and 


savage personal lampoons Episcbpacy, the ntes 
and doctrines disapproved by Puntans, and the 
offiaal and non official defenders of the Church. 
Some of the replies were serious , but some of 
the self constituted defenders of the Church out 
Manined Martin in Bilhngsg-ite, buffoonery, and 
scurrility From 1572 there had been keen con- 
troversy between the two parties m the Church, 
of whom Cartwright and WTiitgift were the most 
conspicuous early champions, and HookePs Ecck 
stasltcal Polity was the chief reply on the part of 
the Church But the form the controversy took 
in the Marprelate pamphlets — numbering between 
twenty and thirty — must have vexed and revolted 
all pious and reverent minds in every party The 
authorship of the several pamphlets, usually anony- 
mous or pseudonymous, remains more or less de 
batablc The chief authors on the Puritan side 
were apparently John Ud ill (see page 155), who 
died in prson , Henry Barrow, a hamster (c\c 
cuted), Jolin Penry, a Welsh clergyman (executed), 
and Job Throckmorton, a well to do country gentle 
man, in whose house many of the tracts were printed, 
even if he did not himself write part of them 
Perhaps the most notable publication on this side 
was that called Hay [Have ye] any work for 
Cooper? named from a London street cry The 
serious Adinonition on behalf of the Church issued 
in his own name by Cooper (Bishop then of Lincoln, 
afterwards of Winchester) m 1589 should hardly be 
accounted one of the senes, though it fell in the 
very midst of the controversy, at its height m 
1588, 1589, and 1590 Amongst volunteers on the 
Episcopal side were Lyly and Nash , and the'siylo 
of their handiwork may be seen from the extract 
at page 316 from Lyly'’s Pap with a Hatchett 
Kicli.ird Staiiyliiirst (1547-1618), one of 
Holinshcd’s collaborators, was by Gabriel Harvey 
praised as his own aptest scholar, in virtue of Ins 
rendering (1582) of the first four books of the 
rnnud into English hexameters, on Haney’s 
pedantic pnnciplcs. But few save Harvey’s set 
thought Stanyhuist an improvement on Phaer 
(see page 265) Nash and other contemporary 
critics had too ample reason for ndiculing and 
parodying this preposterous achievement, which 
is not merely awkward, uncouth, and lumbenng', 
but prosaic, and here and there grotesquely mept, 
and adorned with many monstrous word forms in- 
vented for the occasion He also translated some 
of the Psalms into classical metres, with equal 
unsuccess Yet Stanyhurst, who was born in 
Dublin and educated at Oxford, was a really 
learned man, who wrote much on Irish history, 
produced a profound Eatm commentary on 
Porphyry, the Neoplatonic mystic, and left some 
Latin diction.il works He w-is a devout Catholic, 
and in 1580 settled on the Continent He took 
holy orders and died a priest at Brussels 
A short specimen of Stanyhurst’s Vinttl hir 
^Eitets (the beginning of Book 11 ) will justify his 
most uncomplimentary critics 
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With tentivc hstnmg cache wight was sctled in harck- 
nmg 

Thus father rkneas chronicled from loftic bed hautic 
\ ou bid me, O Pnnccssc, to scarrifie a festered old soare 
How that the Trojans wear prest by Greaan armie 
W'ho^e fatal misene my sight hath witnesed hcavie 
In which sharp bickrmg my self, as panic, remained 
What niter of Dolopans weare so cruel harted in harckmng, 
W'hat curat Myrmidones, what kame of canckred Uljiwes, 
What \oid of al weeping could eare so mortal an hazard’ 
And now with moisture the night from welkin is hastning 
And stars too slumber dooe stur mens natural humours. 
How be It (Princely Regent) if that thy affection earnest 
Tlij mind enflameth too leame our fatal aientures. 

Thee toyls of Trojans, and last infortunat nlray 
Though my queazy stomack that bloodie reatal abhorreth. 
And tears wnth tnllmg shall bame ray phisnomie deepely 
Yet thine boat aifected desire shall gam the rcher»al 
The Grcekish captains with wars and dcstmie mated. 
Fetching from Pallas soom wise celestial engin. 

Fram'd a steede of timber, steaming like mounten in 
hudgnesse 

A vow for passadge they famde and bnite so reported 
In this hudge ambry they ram’d a number of hanlie 
Tough knights, thick farcing thee nbs with clustered 
armour 

rhougli ai 6rit sight it may seem impassible it will be found that 
a liille violence in. nusplacmg accents makes the lines scan as 
hideous hexameters. And if readers hate diHicult) in following the 
Fnglub, the easiest inicrprelation mil be got by looking up the 
onginal Latin 1 Uut it may be hinted that rw/zr is Dutch rrntcr 
(Cer,«//iT, rtttir) a horse saldicr , luxrttt is itme, an (Irish) foot 
soldier la/w, the French iaigner bathe lugm is mgeouily con 
tnrance , xfotr/r/n^ is apparently an odd misprint for jrr/wrw^ bniU 
IS bruit, tumour and that the doubhng of the e in Inee for tlu and 
of die a\nlM Cot to, &.C , is to mark quantity 

Captain iknruabe Blcli (CI540-C 1620), soldier 
and romance wnter, was of good Essev stock, 
served in the Low Country wars, and from 1573 
spent most of his life in Ireland, latterly in 
a government post. In his romances he was 
inspired bv Lily’s Li/p/itteSj but one of them, T/ie 
Straun^e and IVondafull Advinlitres of Don 
Stnionuies, a Gentihnan Spaniard, has claims to 
rank as the earliest of modem romances (see 
above, page 238) From another Shakespeare 
undoubtedlyt took the plot of Tiudflh Ni^hl He 
wrote also largely on the distressful condition of 
Ins adopted country , denounced the rebellious spmt 
of the Irish, popery, tobacco smoking, and feminine 
extravagance His verses are very poor and the 
tnnskations from Herodotus asenbed to him is by 
another hand — Jtrslimia Scot (0.1538-99), a Kentish 
man who studied at Oxford, deserves remembrance 
for Ins bold impeachment of the witchcraft super- 
stition in his Discovcrit. of Witcluraft (1584) 

<.n)rKe wattittuiio (1344 ’-87 ?) produced in 1578 
the play of Promos and Cassatnlra, on winch 
SIi dkCspearc founded Ins i/casuio for Ahasun 
He noted a while at court, served m the Low 
Countncs, engaged m Sir Humphrev Gilbert’s un- 
successful expedition to Ncvvfoundl ind (1578-79), 
and fought at the battle of Zutphen, where Sir 
Philip Sidney got his death-wound (15S6) He 
contended for a kind of play intermediate between 


tlie monotonous classical Senecan type and the 
absurd kind beloved of the vulgar, full of extra- 
vagances and impossibilities , see his cniicism of 
the early Elizabethan dramatists above at page 240 
His Promos ami Cassandra was a translation, with 
pieces of poetry interspersed, of one of the Htt.a 
tommithi of the Italian, Giraldo Cmthio 

Another minor dramatist of this penod is 
Tiioiuns Hughes who had tile chief share in The 
Mts/orlunes of Arthur He was a Cheshire 

man, who passed from Cambndge to Gray’s Inn 

Antliony Tluiidaj (1553-1633), the son of a 
London draper, was a pamphleteer, translator, 
chivalry romancer, playwnght, balladmaker, and 
poet , as also actor, stationer, and spy on the 
English Catholics at Rome In the latter capaaty 
he went abroad m 1578 , in 1579, on his return, lie 
was reproving sm in the Minoiir of Mutabihlte, 
partly m rhyme, partly m blank verse. He vvas 
concerned in eighteen plays, of which only four 
arc extant Francis Meres, m 159S, calls him the 
‘best plotter’ among the vvnters for the singe, 
but he showed little originality, and his style is 
rather poor, both m prose and v erse. John a Kent 
(•595) IS based on an old humorous ballad Fhe 
best of his extant plays. The Dcnunfall of Robeit 
Eailt of Huntington, afterward called Robin Hood 
of Merne Slier wodde (1598), was reproduced, with 
additions by Chettle, m 1599 It was repnmed 
(modernised) both by Dodsley and by Collier 
Robin thus addresses Much, the clown, and Manan 

Wind once more, jolly huntsmen, all your horns, 

Whose shrill sound, with die echoing woods’ assist. 
Shall rmg a sad knell for the fearful deer, 
llefore our feathered shafts, death s wingetl darts, 

Bring sudden summons for their fatal ends. 

Cut me thy hand now Cod's curse on me light. 

If I forsake not gnef in gnefs despite 
Much, make a cry, and yeomen, stand ye round 
I charge ye, never more let woful sound 
Be heard among ye, but whatever fall. 

Laugh gnef to scorn, and so make sorrow small 
Manan, thou scest, though courtly pleasures want. 

Yet country sport m Sherwood is not scant 
For the soul ravishing delicious sound 
Of instrumental music, we have found 
"Ihe winged qumsters, with divers notes. 

Sent from their quaint recording pretty throats. 

On every branch that compasselh our bovver. 

Without command contentmg us each hour 
tor arras hangings and nch tapestry, 

We have sweet nature’s best embroidery 

lor thy steel gloss, wherein thou wont st to look, 

Thy crystal eyes gaze iii a crystal brook 
\t court a flower or two did deck thy head, 

Now with whole garlands it is circled. 

For what m wealth we want, vve have in flowers. 

And what we lose in halls, vve find in Ixjwcrs. 

la the Dtcit xiuTij / \ ilsctiil Dia rt^hy Miindaj i crediieJ 
yrith the irqiisLmoa of mne romuncci (f MeJuu a/ Ens'atul 
hr Jtiis ie Oxiilt, ^ ot) the writing of teven iei,,canlv, and llis 
ptojiittioii nf iwentj four miKellaneoui pieces— some of them 
cjif>in, but icdioug as The Eefouc f I'jicitu ooA TU P xxkc j 

P’t It tre 
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IIenr> Clitttle (1565-1607) was a pamphleteer 
and droruatiat who edited Greene’s Croats-’hjot Ih 
of U' t (1592, see abo\c at page 3271, wTotc 
thirteen pla\jof considerable merit (one of which, 
Ifojfmanii, was reprinted in 1851), and was part- 
autJior ( uh Dekkcr, Ben Jonson, Da), Webster, 
ird oUiero) of thirt) fi\e others, including Robin 
J-h o /, Palicnl Grtssill, Ttu Blind Beggar of 
Bill nil Gi 1.1.11, and Jaiu Shore Paiteni Grissill, 
tppirentl) by Chettle, Dekker, and Haughton, is 
b ised on an English proseaersion of Boccaccio’s 
stor), and on a ballad founded on that , but there 
are marked alterations and great additions for 
dnmatie cfiect. Many of the characters are 
Welsh, and speak the brolen English we know 
from some of Shakespeare’s plays Besides the 
ordeal to which Gnssill is subjected, there is a 
subordinate expenment (unsuccessful) b) Sir Owen 
to subdue the spint of Gwcnthian It has been 
irgucd (as b) Hubsch in his edition of the play 
in the nrlan^ir Beitroge, \v , 1893) that both plots, 
as well as the phrase, ‘To tame a shrew,’ which 
occurs four times m this piece, may have influenced 
Sluikespcare in his Ttiminz of the ShreU , though, 
on the other hand, Sliakcspcare may have been 
first in the field — the dates of both pla)s are 
doubtful , and the too plentiful Welsh English 
jargon in Patient Grtssill, as well as single phrases 
hie ‘pnbles and prables,' would, if we knew 
Grtssill to be the earlier play, almost prove that 
It had helped to mould the talk of Sir Hugh Evans 
m Ptu Mtny If ives of il utdsor 

The marquis lover thus describes the perfections 
of Gnssill, the poor basketmaker’s daughter 
See where ui) Gnssill and her father is , 

Me ihinhei her beautie, shining through thox; wee-des, 
Seeines hi e a hnght slarrc in the sullen night 
I loir" lovelj povcrlie dwels on her bade ' 

Did but the proud world note her as I doe, 

She would cast eifi rich robes, foiswcarc nch state. 

To doihe them in such poorc abihments 
And later he complaccntl) records tlie result of 
his cepenments thus 

I tned ni) Griasills patience \ hen twas greenc. 

Like a )ijjng Oaier, and I moulded it 
1 ike waxe to all impressions "Mamed men 
That long to lame their \ ives muat curbe them in, 
before the) need a bndle , then thev ’ll proovc 
All Gnsiill^ full of patience, full of love 
H13 picaresque novel, Pterce Platnnes heaven 
Ytrts Preitltship (1595), came but a jear after 
Nashs Jock Wilton 

iiiuuyutoits Pl.ijS. — From the diary' of 
I’hilip Hcnslowc id. 1616) it appears tliat between 
1591 and 1597 upwards of a hundred diiTerent 
plays were performed by four ul the ten or elcoeti 
iheaincd companies which then existed Hens- 
love, succeoauely a dyer, money lender, pawn 
broker (who idvanccd money met dresses to the 
players', and owaicr of house propeny, had much 
to do wath the building and m inagemcnt of 
ihe-atrcs. Clmpman, Driylon, Dell er, and other 


well kiiowai dramatists had works of theirs pro- 
duced under his management, but not Shakespeare, 
who was mainly connected wath other management 
Most of the plays named by him are lost, but 
several good dramas of this golden age have 
descended to us, the authors of which arc un- 
knowai or only guessed at Several there were, 
without authority, attnbuted to Shakespeare, a 
feu possess ment enough to have by senous 
cntics been considered first sketches by Shake 
speare. Most of tliem were republished in 
Dodslej'’s Old Plays Among the most notable 
arc The Merry Dtvtl of Edmonton, The Loudon 
Prodigal, The Yorkshire Tragedy, Lord Cromureil, 
The Birth of Merlin, The Widow of Watltng- 
Street, Mucedoriis, Locrine, Arden of Teversham, 
The Misfortunes of Arthur, Edward ILL , The 
Two Noble Kinsmen, iS.c The latter two have 
scenes m which versification and dialogue are 
wonderfully Shakespeanan in the Noble Ktus- 
tneti Mr Lee thinks there are frequent and un- 
mistakable signs of Shakespeanan work Of the 
comedies the Merry Devil of Edmonton is the 
best (edited by Warnke and Procscholdt, Halle, 
1884, and by Walker for Dent, 1897) Haditt 
thought It was ‘assuredly not unworthy of Shake 
speare’ (though the ‘Merry' Devil,’ a magician 
called Fabell, hxis no real share in the plot) , and 
Charles Lamb thought it ‘wntten to make the 
reader happy ’ The Birth of Merlin is probably 
an old play worked up by Row lev, possiblv with 
help from Middleton , the Mtsfortunes of Arthur 
seems to be mainly by Thomas Hughes (page 333) 

Irlen of Fevcrsliani (printed 1592), the most 
important of a senes of what Mi Bullen calls 
murder plays, is founded on the story, told at length 
by Hohnshe-d, of a murder which took pbcc in 
1551 Alice, the unfaiUiful wafe of Arden, a 
Kentish gentleman, joined with her paramour 
Mosbie ind two assassins in murdering her hus 
band Alice was a stepdaughter of Sir Edward 
North, father of the translator , Mosbie, a tailor by 
trade, was i servant of Lord North In 1770 a 
local Faversham editor of the plays argued strongly 
that It was Shal espeare’s Tieck translated it into 
German as a genuine production of Shakespeare 
Mr Swinburne inclines to the belief that it may 
have been the work of Shakespeare’s youth, and 
Mr Bullen (who edited Arden in 1887) thinks 
Shakespeare may hive revised and improved an 
older version into this sluipe (adding single lines 
and longer p issagcs in the extract given below), 
though there is no evidence that he did ^Ir 
Symonds, who values the piece almost as highly 
as does Mr Swanbume, thought it safer meanwhile 
to be content to rank it amongst anonymous works 
We subjoin one touching scene between Alice md 
her paramour — a scene of mutual recrimination, 
guilt, and tenderness 

Moshe How no V , Mice’ M hat, sad and pavsionat? 
Make me partaker of thy pensiventS 
hyte div ided bumes with lesser force. 
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T hat Kiol'i child inuat neetU be Bvggan 
\r<. thc^ die \artue 3 that hia jouth did promise’ 

I lieu and eolupluous meetings, midnight retels, 

Taking hi5 led with surfeits, lU beseeming 
The ancient honour of his house and name’ 

•Vnd this not all, hut tliat which kills me most — 

\\ hen he recounts his losses and faLe fortunes, 

Che w cakiicss of his slate so much dejected. 

Not as a man repentant, but half mad 
Ills fortunes cannot answer his expense, 

He Sits and sullenK locks up his amis , 

Forgetting Heasen, looks dow-nward, which makes him 
Appear so dreadful that he frights m> heait 
\\ alks heaiilj, as if his soul were earth , 

Not penitent for those his sms arc past, 

But vexed his money cannot make them lasL 
A fearful melanchol) , ungodly sorrow ' 

On ArieJi f Ff" ers i nu and the J r'jufe sec the 

anpicr on ‘ D^ti csiic lraj,ctl> >n Mr J A S\monds3 S tnL* 
ifiirct Pr ifctu rs (i8‘’4) an i Mr V H BuIIcn s miroduction to 
hj> edition of Inffu (1887) The first is t,i\<n from the old text 
iJic lalitr from the modernised NCision edited bj Collier with the 
puni^iuation altered 

Willi.ini W mild, born apparently in York- 
shire about 1558, studied at Oxford and became an 
attornev of the Common Pleas, but from 1585 was 
known as an author, and died in 1609 He pub- 
lished a senes of prose tales called P^t;i Jiis Syritiv 
m 1585 , he translated from Plautus , and in 1586 
came before the public with his famous Albion's 
Eii'hiiit/, a kind of rhvming histor) with interludes 
and disquisitions , but the history is not exacth 
history, and the poetry very seldom what it never- 
theless seems to have been taken for, though here 
and there are pithy lines and phrases and episodes 
well thought out The work, written in long 
couplets of fourteen syllabic lines, is managed with 
some dexterity, but on the whole is shambling, 
tedious, ind monotonous Yet, though prohibited 
at first — on the ground of the indelicacy of ccr 
tain passages, it is said— it was wondcrfullv well 
received, iiiiite surpnsingly so, since by the time 
It appeared Sir Philip Sidney’s work was done 
(though not published), the liuih. (lueent was 
being written, and Shakespeare was at work m 
London Mercs, one of the most often quoted 
of contemporary cniics, expressly says Spenser 
and Warner ‘ be our chief hcroical makers,’ 
and tells tis the best wits of Oxford and Cam- 
bndge call Warner our ‘English Homer,’ and 
compare him with Euripides ' Nash felt confident 
that Warner had ‘in no whit disparaged’ English 
jKietrv Before 1612 there had been six editions of 
.IPwn’s £iii^/<uid,c\tr\ new issue having additions 
bringing the work down to date, or introducing 
foreign matters , so that, whereas ilie first edition 
liad hut four books, the sixth had sixteen The 
d'vheattoii explains the name of the work and us 
scope ‘Tilts our vvholc Hand, ancientK called 
/>r Pul It, hut more anciently Albion, presently 
CO itaming two Kmgdomes, England and Stotland, 
IS cause fnght Honourable) that to distinguish the 
former, whose onelv occurrents I abridge from 
our Histone, I entitle this my booh Mbion’s 


England ’ It begins, nev ertheless, \v ith the div ision 
of the vv orld after the Flood, takes in some classical 
mythology, and so reaches the fabulous history of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and Brute (whence the 
spelling Brutame), the grandson of sEneas and 
founder of the British monarchy Arbitrary and 
elliptical selections from actual history appear 
from the fifth book on, with cunous episodes 
Thus Curan, a Dansk prince, falls in love with 
Argentile, a pnneess of Northumberland, dispos 
sessed by a cruel uncle, turns ‘kitchin drudge’ 
that he may woo her, but is rejected, loses sight 
of her w hen she flees from court, and, becoming a 
shepherd, makes love to her (successfully) under 
the impression that he is making suit to a ‘countrie 
wench ’ The story, given as part of the history 
of Northumbna, occupies five out of the twenty 
pages devoted to the whole history of the Hep 
tarchy and of the Anglo-Saxon kings of England. 
It seems impossible to believe that Warner is not 
here giving a rtchauffi of some version of the old 
English poem Havdok the Dane (sec* page 44) 
The cruel uncle, the Danish pnnee who becomes 
a kitchen drudge, and other elements — even the 
parallel between and Goldburgh, though 

Curan rather suggests Horn — seem to put out ol 
court Mr Sidney Lee’s belief that the coincidence is 
accidental This episode has been specially praised 
and reprinted or mutated William Webster pla 
giariscd it m 1617, it was used for the plot of a 
play attributed to John Webster and Rowley, and 
for another by William Mason , it was made into 
a ballad, and it was included by Percy in his 
Rehqiies, as was also the episode of ‘the Patient 
Countess’ In Warner’s account of tlte reign of 
Henry \ II , the unfortunate daughter of tlie Earl 
of Huntly who was married to Perkm Warbeck 
IS permitted to tell, to the length of six pages, the 
sad tale how a Scottish knight became distraught 
through his wife’s dislovalty, and to record the 
distraught conversation of the poor man Hereon 
follow the loves, jealousies, and feuds of the OvvJ, 
the Cuckoo, the Swallow, and the Bat, wath argu- 
ments between them and adventures that to them 
befell This again is so foreign to Warner’s native 
turn of mind that it seems he was working up 
relics of some old allegorical poem of the Owl and 
Nighlingak ty pe. 1 here is a good deal about the 
King of Spam and die Pope, the Inquisition, and 
the Civil Wars in France, the adventures of Sir 
John Mandcville fill a long senes of chapters , and 
the first part of the work winds up with a disqui 
siiion against atheists, and a summary of physics, 
etlncs, and natural theology fhe Continuance of 
1C06 wandered away from England to the Picls 
and Scots, Macbeth and Fleance, and to the history 
of Wales, but returns to contemporary English 
history m the Gunpowder Plot Occasional ‘merrie 
jCstes’ are of unconventional broadness Warner 
sometimes introduces a story m the words of a 
northerner, and wields the Yorksliire dialect ' iih 
good effect The story of the execution of Mary 
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Queen of Scots (in the fiqt part) h-is interest os 
bein^ practically a contemporary account Thomas 
Campbell called this extraordinary pot poum ‘an 
enormous ballad.’ Of its critics Charles Lamb 
IS the most generous , he Albion ‘with great 
pleasure, largely for the skill shown in overcoming 
the dilhculties of alliteration and xersification.’ 

The folloi ing is from Curan’s lo\c suit 

The Plowmans labour hath no end and he a Churle 
will prouc, [unto Loue 

The Craftfman hath more workc m hand llian fitted 
Then chufc a Shepheard with the Sun he doth his 
riocke enfold, ■» [hold 

And all the da> on Hill or plaine he merrie chat can 
And with the Sun doth folde againc then jogging home 
hetime, (ryme , 

He tumcs a Crab, or tunes a round, or fings fomc meme 
Nor lacks he gleeful tales, whilfl round the nut brown 
bole doth trot 

And littcth fmging care away, till he to bed be got 
There fleeps he foundlj all the night, forgetting \torTOW 
cares, [wares. 

Nor fears he hlafting of his come nor \ttenng of his 
Or llormcc by feas, or fbrres of land, or cracke of credite 
lofl, [the coft. 

Nor fpending frankher then his Plockc lhall Hill defray 
Well wot I, footh the> fa) that fay more guiet nights 
and dates [doth graze 

The shepheard deeps and wakes then he whofe Cattel he 
Beleame me, Lafle, a king is but a man, and fo am I 
Content IS worth a Monarchic, and mifchiefes hit the hie 

The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots 

This nature frended Lad) (had (he hm as wife as wittie, 
W ho by the Maffacres m Frame had learnt to Icauc of 
pittic, [blame) 

Made there too apt for bloody aifls, the Pope for it to 
lo tale her death, too much deferu d, her felfe did 
mcekcl) frame [efehew 

She bids commend her to her foniie, and wall him to 
111 praiflifes and policies, for thence her forowes grew 
True Komijh, Seolitjh, and true French, tell all m) 

FnemU I die. [reidie. 

When Melimi (vnto whom fhe fpakc) did, weeping, thus 

The wofulll MclTage, Madame, this that euer me befell, 

\\ hen of my Queene and Midreffe death I lhall the 
tidings tell. 

She, kiilmg hun, fa)es. Pray for me, and bids him fo 
' farewell [craue, 

Tlien of a debt was due from her (he did the pa) ment 
And that her feruonU might enio) thofe legacies fhe ^aue. 
And to aUend her at her death fome of her owaie to hauc 
/Vll w Inch the E-arlcs coraimfiioncd did yeeld vnto, and fo 
She to ihc black^-lad ScaiTold, there to take her death, 
did go. [ortwife. 

Now l/iry Itcuaidr Troubles fhall hauc ending once 
She faid, and not to mono for ht r did gme to Hers aduifc, 
Vnd whilll the Writ m reading was no more regirded ■<> 
fhcai if it bad feeured or concenicd her no whiL 
UeaJes at her Giialle hung, at end of tliem a '\Icdall, and 
An l^i IS Fet bout her necke, a croft Chnft m her hand 
The) pra)Cil her to fet a part thofe popith Tovc>, 
an 1 prav , 

In faitli to Chnft, m onU whom her who'e faluation la). 


And, offnng then to pra) with her, that Offer fhe mh- 
ftood, ' 

AUcaging that our pravers can doe Cathohque no good 
So doth the Popes falfe Calendar of faints of fenfe hercaue 
Our Tra)tors, who d)C Papifts that thcreirT it tlum 
receaue 

Was neuer )et Religion heard fo peftdcnt as this, 

Their murdring \s, for Law full, of their Creed a portion is 
So had they fchooled her, and that her hloodie Mifcliiefs 
paft 

Were mentonous, which the Pope would lionor fo at laft 
That cuen then, the Goipels Light illuminate her heart 
Was pra)d of Ours, whilft Ihc with hers pra)d, as plcafde 
her, a part 

Then to her wofull feruants did Ihe pifTc a kinde a dew 
And kiffing of her Crucifix, vnto the block her drew. 

And feareles, as if glad to d)e, did d)c to Papifme trew 
Which, and her other Errors (who m much did euer erre), 
V'nlo the ludge of Merae and of luftice we referre 
If euer fuch Confpirator, of it impenitent. 

If euer foulc Pope fchooled fo that fea to Heauen font. 

If euer one ill hu d did dye a Papift GchI wards bent, 
Thijn liappie fhe But fo or not, it happie is for vs 
That of fo dangerous a 1 oe we are dehuer’d thus. 

Itubci t. Suuthuell, Jesuit martyr and poet, 
was bom at Horsham St Faidi’s, near Norwich, 
about 1561, his fadicr’s family being still repre- 
sented by Lord Soutliwcll, while his maternal 
grandmother was a Shelley of the house whence 
the poet sprang He was educated at Douay, at 
Pons, at Pournay, and at Rome, being received 
into die Society of Jesus as one of tlie ‘cluldren’ m 
1578, and took the vows of a scholastic in 1580 He 
distinguished himself so highly in philosophy and 
theology as to be appointed prefect of the English 
College He was ordained pnest in 158^, and 
two \ears later, amving in England with Comet, 
was sheltered by Lord \ aux, and became chaplain 
to the Countess of Arundel, whose husband was 
an imprisoned Catholic The savage laws of 158+ 
declared it treason for any native bom subject 
of the queen who had been ordained a Roman 
Catholic pnest since her accession to reside in 
England 'forty days, the penalty be ng death and 
disembowclnicnt. For six years he ministered 
secretly but zealously to the scattered adherents of 
his creed , meanwhile he wTotc his Consolation for 
Cathohes and most of his poems In 1592 he was 
betrayed, and impnsoned at Westminster and in 
tlic Tower After three years’ capiiniv, and after 
having been agonisingly tenured no less than 
thirteen times without betraying any ot bis fellow 
labourers, he w is put on tnal , die inevitable 
sentenee followed, and on 22nd February 1595 
he suffered bravely at fybum, frankly declaring 
himself, os he had done throughout, ‘a priest 
of the Catholic and Roman Church, and of the 
Society of Jcsus’ His longest poem is St 
Peter’s Conplasnt, his most famous, Fiu hint 
Babe, a singular piece of spintuaiised fancy, 
of winch Ben Jonson s.ud to Drummond ot 
Hawthomden, tint if he had wntten tint picec, 
he vvould have been content to bum many ot his 
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on I) potDib' F^U>■’s CompJautt, Mtrotnie, nnd 
n third \olum(- of \LrbC til appeared after South 
ucU'b dvtth, and were repeated!) reprinted, but spite 
of Ben Jonson’s praise fell into dmost oomplete 
oblivion Waldron, a Catliolie actor, repnntcd a 
few of Southwell’s poems, Walter edited ' the 
poems in iSi6, and rurnbull in 1856, but the 
most complete edition is Grosart’s Opinion is 
divided IS to his ments Mr Sewell, the harshest 
of his critics, said St PtUFs CompUwit was a 
‘drawl’ of thirtj pap^es of ‘maudlin repentance 
in which the distinctions between the north and 
north east sides of a sentimcntaht> are worth) of 
Uuns Scotus ’ But Archbishop Trench and Dr 
Geor^^e M icdonald hav'e given him high praise, 
though everyboel) must admit that man) of his 
conceits arc extravagant, his hunt after alliteration 
and antithesis strained. His wording is often odd 
and It times grotesque — ‘Da) full of dumps’ 
sounds far from solemn But many of his images 
ire staking, and m iii) of his lines terse and 
mqiressivc, while, in spite of ovcrsentimentality, 
the devotional feeling is sincere and the utterance 
geniiinel) poetic His prose papers, some six in 
number, are of less interest As a poet he ex 
pressl) designed to show that virtue and piety 
were as suitable subjects for poetry as worldly 
amintions and sensual joys He was at pains to 
write, m contrast to Djeds ‘Fancy’ dealing with 
the torments of love, a more edifying DytPs 
Phaiuy htnuii to ii StmuPs Complaints. 

Tha Imaere of Death 
Before mj face the picture hangs. 

Tint dail) should put me m mind 
Of those cold names and hitter pangs 
That shortly I am like to find , 

But yet, alas ' full hale 1 
Do thiiike hereon that I must die 

I often looke iiiion a face 
Most vgl), gnsl), hare, and ihinne , 

I often view the hollow place 

Where ejes and nose had sometime om , 

I see ihe bones acrosse that lie, 

\ el little think that 1 must die ^ 

■ I read the lalrell vnderncath, 

riiat telleth me whereto I must, 

1 s.e the Sentence cake that saith, 

‘Kememiter, man, that thou art dust ' 

Hut vet, alxs ' but Seldome I 
Do. thmUe indea.de that I must die 
Contmuall) at my bed s head 

\ hearse doth hang, which doth me tel 
riwt 1 ere morning iiuy be dead, 

Hiough now I feelc m) sclfe ful well , 

Hut )et, alas ' for all this, I 
Ilaiie little mmde that I must die 
The gowne which I do vec to vveare. 

Hie kniT wherewith I cut mv mca e, 

And eke that old and anaent chair, 

Which Is my onely vsiiall seal 
Vll these do tel me I mU't die, 

\nd vet mv life anicnd not I 


My ancestors are tumd to clay, 

And many of my mates are gone , 

My yongers daily drop away, 

And can I tliinke to ’scape alone? 

No, no , 1 know that I must die, 

And yet my life amend not I 

If none can ’scape Death’s dreadfull dart. 

If nch and poore his becke obey , 

If strong, if wise, if all do smart, 

Then I to 'scape shall haue no way 
Then grant me grace, O God ' that 1 
Jly life may mend, sith I must die. 

The Buminff Babe. , 

As I in hoary Winter’s night 
Stood shivennge in the snovve, 

Surpris’d I was with sodayne heat. 

Which made my hart to glow , 

And hftmge upp a fearefull eye 
To vewc what fire was nere, 

A prety Babe all burmnge bright, 

Did m the ayre appeare , 

Who, scorched vviih excessive heatc, 

Such floodes of teares did sheJd, 

As though His fioodes should quench IBs flames, 
Winch with Ills teares were ferld 
‘Alas ' ’ quoth He, ‘but newly borne, 

In fierv heate-s I frve, 

3 et none approch to warm their harlcs , 

Or feele my fire, but I , / 

My faultles brest the fornace is. 

Tile fuell, woundinge thomes , 

Love 13 the fire, and sighes the smoke, 

The ashes, shames and scomes , 

Ihe fuell Justice hyelh on. 

And Mercy blowes the conies, , 

The metall in this fornace wrought 
Vre men s defiled soules , 

For which, as noive on fire I am. 

To worke them to their good, 

So will I melt into a bath, 

To washe them in my bloode.’ 

With this lie vanisht out of sight. 

And swiftly shronckc avvaye. 

And straight I called unto myaide 
That It was Chnstnias dayc 

Tymea goe by Turnes 

The lopped tree m tyanc may grow againc. 

Most naked plants renewe both fnite and floure 
I he soriest w ight niay finde release of payaie. 

The dryest soile suckc m some moyslnmg shoure 
Tymes go by tumes, and chaiinccs change by course, 
hrom foule to fayre, from better happ to worse. 

Idle sea of hortune doth not ever floe, 
bhc dravves her favours to the lowest ebb , 

Her tide hath cquall tymes to come and goe. 

Her loome doth weave the fine and coarse-st webb , 
No joy so great hut runneth to an ende. 

No happ so harde but may m fine amende 

Not allwaves fall of li^af, nor ever springe, < 

No endlc-sse night, yet not elcmall daye 
fhe saddest Inrde-s a season finde to singe, 

1 he roughe-st storme a calmc may soone alaye 
Thus vvilh succeding lume.s God tcmperelh all, 
lhat man may hope to nse, yet fear to fall 
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\ chauncc iiu) \v>nntt llial 1)) niiachancc woi lOit , 
rile nett that houldcs no {.rcate, tahc^ little fiahc , 

111 MJ no tlimije-i all, m all tliingi-S none arc cro^tc , 

Fcttc all th_> ncetlc, hut none Imc all thc\ uibhe. 

\ niinn|.It-<l jojea, here to no man befall , 

Who least, hath some, uho most, hath ne\er all 

I he following is a sUinza on Slecpe front 
P tier’s Complaint 

sleepe. Death’s alive, oblmton of teares, 
btlence of pa«ion, balme of angr) sore, 

'Mispuice of loucj, securitic of fcares, 

Wrath’s leniliue, heart’s case, stornic s calmest shore, 
'sense’-, and scale’s repnual from all cumbers, 
llenumning sense of til viith (juiet slumliers 

Vnothcr poem, L'fe is but Losse, begins thus 
15) force I hue, in util 1 wish to d)e , 

In pUyntc I passe the length of Imgnng rlajes , 

I rec would m) sojle from mortall bod) live 
And tredd the track of death’s des)red waies , 

I Ife Is but losse where death is deemed game, 

\nd loathed pleasures breed iltspleasinge pa)me 
llic bc^l edition of Soulhucll «« pocio^ is that b> ( ro>art m the 
* frul'cr Worlluc* Library (i87aX 

Samuel UsinicI, son of a music master, was 
born in 1562 near Taunton, in Somerset, and 
seems to have been edueated under the patronage 
of the I’embroke f imil) In 1579 he w is entered 
1 commoner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he 
devoted himself to poetr) and history, at the end 
of three )ears he quitted the untversit) without 
taking a degree. Before 1590 he visited Ital), 
and soon ificr became tutor at Wilton to \V illi tm 
llerircrt fitter Shakespeare’s fnend), son of the 
' Earl of Pembroke and Sir Philip Sidnev’s sister 
Later he w is tutor to Anne Clifford, daughter 
of the E irl of Cumberland After the death of 
Spenser, Daniel became ‘voluntar) laurcite’ to the 
court, but was superseded b) Ben Jonson In 
the reign of James he was appointed to ‘allow’ 
or act as censor of new pla)s, for a tune had 
charge of a compan) of )oung plqers at Bnstol, 
ind m 1607 vvas preterred to l>e gentleman 
extraordin ir) and groom of the queen’s chamber 
He lived in i garden house in Old Street, St 
Luke’s, where, iccording to buller he would ‘he 
hid for some monvlis together, the more rttiredl) 
to enjo) the compan) of the Muses, and then 
would ippear in public to converse with his fnends.’ 
Dtmel is j,iid to have enjoved the friendship of 
bh ikespcare, Marlowe, and Chapman His char 
icier was irreproachable, and Ins societ) appears 
to li tve been much courted Towanls the close of 
his life he retired to a fann he rented at Decking 
ton, in Somerset, where he died 14th Oetober 
lOf'). 

llie works ot Daniel include sonnets, epistlas, 
m isques, and dram is , but his principal produc- 
tion is a Ihs‘on oj tht Cl ’ll II ars lel-octU YorL 
aid { a uaslet, i poem m eight books, publishe-d 
hi ibog. Musophslts, tO! laming a General Pe 
Ji! te OJ an elaborate and thoughtful 

work b) Dime! , Ptfente of Rhjt e \iCo2\ 


against Campion, is admirible prose His tragedy 
of CUopalra (1593', dedie-itcd to his patroness, 
Ladv Pembroke, vvas modelled on Seneca, ind is 
I not one of his most successful efforts , nor w is his 
I second traged), I’/iilolas, on the story in Plutan h's 
i Life of Alexander the Crrc.U, which provoked sus- 
picion It court that Daniel was satirising the 
t) rann) of princes BothpIt)s ire Senccan riilier 
than Elizabethan, and ire influenced b) F reneli 
models fhe Outui's Atcadta md Hynuifs 
I ntimph are ‘ p islorti tragi comedies ’ Daniel 
w IS c-xtolled b) his contemporaries, as Spenser, 
Lodge, Carew, Drummond of Havvihomdcn, 
although Ben jonson described bun is ‘a good 
honest man but no poet,’ and Dravton quotes 
the opinion of some wise men that he vvas ‘too 
much historian m verse,’ besides saying for him 
self that ‘bis manner better fitted prose’ Of 
modern critics, Coleridge I inib, and Ilazlilt unite 
m praising him As t sonneteer Daniel is alto- 
gether admirable , some of the ‘Delia’ series rank 
near the best examples of this form in English 
Daniel is an elegant if fact a great poet His 
writings are pervaded b) tenderness ind dignit), 
b) thoughtfulness and punt) of taste remarkable 
indeed, but licking vital energv of movement and 
incmorablencss of expression Ills tragedies and 
masques fail in dram itic interest Southc) Gtlled 
D iniel ‘ the icnderest of the tender jmels ’ 

‘The well languagcd Daniel’ (it was Willi ini 
Browne who gave the epithet, now a vox sie;itafa) 
Is stringcl) modem in stv Ic , Coleridge said 
‘The style and 1 indulge are just such as an) 
ver) pure and manl) wnter of the present da) — 
Wordsworth, for example- would use, it seems 
quite modem m comp irison with the st)Ie of 
Shakespeare’ For this reason ii is the more 
desirable that we sliould adhere tliroughout to his 
ovvai spelling dso (though the merelv typogriphf 
e,il archaisms of long fa v for u and 1 for j are 
disregarded) The whole epistle from which our 
first cxlrict is made Wordsworth pronounced 
verv beautiful Daniels thoughtful equable verse 
ilows on imintermittinglv, and with i wealth of 
sound and digantied reriection, and nev er offends , 
but It becomes tedious tnd unintereatin^ from its 
sameness and the absence of salient points — the 
tn'il II a/s Is esiicriall) fatiguing to re.i(l Yet 
in a letter to laimb, Coleridge noies that Dtniel 
caught and recommunicaltd the spirit of the orent 
Countess of I'embrfjkc the gloiy of the north, he 
formed her mind, and her mind inspinied him 
Crwel) sober on all ordinarx an iirs, and not 
casil) excited bv an), vet there is one on wlndi 
his blood bulls— whenever he spe iks of English 
valour exerted against a foreign eiiemv ’ 

From the Eplstlo to tho Countesa of CumborlaaiL 

He lhal of sudi a height hath built Ins riiiuL 
And ic-ued the uwelhng of liis thought-, si strong, 

As milher feare ncrhoiw cm sfrike t! e irame 
Of hisiesT/lvesl ]>on ts nor all ll e \sin L 
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Ol '.aail, I. or lurnico pietoc ^ ron" 

Hi-, Lttlerl pcaco, or to d aturbo tho -ame 
\\h_t a fair .oato hath Lo, from u bonce he maj 
The h-oondlcj.e r-ajtci and rtiMc3 of man sur\e> ' 

And t ith ho v free an ore doth ho looke donne 
Lpoin thoic lo vor rogiorn. of turmorle 
\S heio all tho ^loraios of pas^jons mainij boat 
On llo'h and bioud ' nhore honour, pon-’r, reno\%ne, 
Vre onI> ,,a^ alTliction?, golden to\Io , 

W horo groatnoi-.^ 5tanib> upon as feeble feet 
Ab fradl) doth , and ontlj great dotli seemo 
To little mindj who doo it so e^toomu 

lie lookes upon the rmghtioA Monarch’s stmea 
But onl as on statoK robbones , 

W bore etennoro the fortune that prooads 
Muit be the ngbt the ill succeeding marres 
rile fairest and the be,l fac’t enterpri/e. 

Great pirat Pampev lesser pirals quailes 

Jus ICO, ho sees, as if seduced, still 

Conspires iith pou r, uhoso cause must not bo ilL 

Ho sees the face of nglit t' appoare as manifolde 
As arc the passions of uncertaino man , 

Who puls it in all colours, all attires, 
do serve Ins ends, and make his courses holdc- 
Ho so-Cs tlut, let Deceit vvorke what it can, 

Plot and comlrue base vvavcs to high desires , 

That the all guiding Providence doth )ct 
All disappoint and mocks this smoake of wit 

Ivor Is he mov’d with all the thunder cracks 
Of Tyrants threats, or with the surly hrov 
Of power, that proudlj sits on others cnmcs , 

Cliarg’d with more crying sinnes tlian thoic he checks. 
1 he tormcs of sad confusion, that may grow 
Lp in the pie ent for the coraining times, 

Appall not him, that hath no side at all, 

But of himsclfe, and kmJws the v orst can fall 

The nL\t extract was specially praised by Colc- 
ndge, who, speaking of the first of the quoted 
stanzas, said ‘ \\ hat is there m dcscnption supe- 
rior even in Slial espeare ’ Onlv that Shakespeare 
V ould luue gi en one of his glows to tlie first line, 
and fiattcreal the mountain-top witli his sovran 
eye, instead of this poor ‘ A mervailous advantage 
of Ills yeare-s ” 

The Death of Talbot— from Book Sixth of thd 
Civil "Wars.' 

Uhil'st lalb a ( vliose frvsh ardor having got 
\n enadojs advantage ofhisycarts) 

Games Ills unfek age as if forgot, 

\\!nrlin„ about where any need appearcs 
His hand, his evc, his wits all present, wrought 
n c funetion of the glorious Part he beatcs 
Nov urging here, now cheering there, he fives, 

L nioekea the thickest troups, where most force lyes. 

In midst of V rath of wound g of hlocnl, and death, 
Th re is he m' st, where os he may do best 
\ud l! ere tile cIose--t rani s he severelh, 

Dnve-s Inc, the s'ojtest powrts, that fon ard prest 
Phvre make. Ins s vord ins Aav there lahorttli 
Til I ifv.i,,aL!e hind that nev..r ccast , 

^cern 1 g unto h s mortall woumls o yes 1 1 , 

Till DeaLi became ho* raaister of the bield. 


Then like a sturdy Oke, that having long 
Vgamst the warres of fiercest windcs made head 
When (with some forc’t tempestuous rage, more strong) 
His down home top comes over-maistea'd, 

All the ncere bordenng frees hee stood among 
Cnisht with his waightie fall, he ruined 
So lay lus spovlcs, ill round about him slaine, 
T'adome his death, that could not die m vaine. 

On th’other part, lus most all danng sonne 
(.Vlthough the inexperience of bis yearcs 
Made him lessc skil’d in what was to he done. 

And yet did carne him beyond all fearcs) 

Into the mrnne Battalion, thrusting on 
Xeere to the king, amidst the chiefest Peercs, 

W ah thousand wounds became at length opprcst, 
vVs if he scorn’d to die but with the best 

Who thus both, hiving gamed a glonous end, 

Soone ended that great day , that set so red 
As all the purple Plaines that wide extend, 

A sad tempestuous season w itnessed 

So much adoc had toy ling Fraunce to rend 

From us the right so long inherited 

And so hard went we from what we possest. 

As with It went the blood we loved best 

Which blood, not lost, but fast lay’d up with heed 
In evcrlasfing fame, is there held deere. 

To scale the memone of tins day cs dcede , 

Th’eternall evidence of what we were 
To which our Fathers, wee, and who succeed, 

Doe owe a sigh, for that it touclit us neere 
Xor must we smne so much as to neglect 
The holy thought of such a deare respect 

On Early Love— from ‘Hymen’s Triumph.’ 

Ah, I remember well {ind how can I 
But ever more remember well) when first 
Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt , v hen as we sale and sighed 
And look’d upon each other, and conceiv’d 
N’ot what wc ayled, yet something we did ayle, 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well. 

And what was our disease we could not tell 

Then would we kisse, then sigh, then looke and thus 

In that first garden of our simplencssc 

Me spent our child hood. But when y ceres began 

To reape the fruile of knowledge ah, how then 

IVould she with graver looks, vath sweet, stem brow. 

Check my presumption and my fonvardnes 

h ct sliU would give me flowers, still would me show 

Mhat she would Iiave me, yet not have me know 

Sormet to Della < 

I must not gneve my love, who,e tics would rede 
Lines of delight, whereon her youth might smile , 
Flowers have time before they come to seede, 

And she IS yong, and now must sport the while 
\nd sport, sweet Alaide, m season of these yearcs, 

Vnd leamc to gather flov ers before they wither , 

\nd where the sweetest hlossoines first appearef, 

JU t love and youth condutt thy pleasures thither, 
Lighten foorth simles to clecre the clouded aire. 

And calme the tempest winch my sighs doo raise 
Pitly and smiles doe Lest beeomc the Gir , 

I’lity and smiles must oncly yeeld thee praise 
Make me to say, whe-n all my t.n'-fes are gone, 

Happy the heart that si^heal for sUch a one 
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Sonnet to Della. 

Care charmer Slccpe, sonne of the sable Kight, 
Brother to Death, in silent darknea home, 

Rebel e my languish, and restore the light. 

With darke forgetting of my care, reiumu 
And let the day be time enough to moume 
1 he shipiiTacke of ray dl adventured youth , 

Let waking eyea sufEcc to vvaile the r scome. 
Without the torments of the night's untruth 
Cease, dreames, the images of day desires. 

To model forth the passions of to morrow , 

Never let rising Sunne approve you hers 
To add more gnef to aggravate my sorrow 
Still let me sleepe, unbracing clouds in vaine, 
jVnd never wake to feele the dayes disdaine. 

misses and the Syren. 

Syren Come, worthy Greeke, Ulisses come^ 
Possesse these shores vvath me , 

The wandes and Seas are troublesome, 

Vnd heere w e may be free 
Here may we sit and view their toile 
That iravade in the deepe, 

And joy the day in imrth the while, 

And spend the night in sleepe. 

Ultsses Fair Nimph, if fame or honor were 
To be atteynd with ease. 

Then w ould I come an(l rest with thee. 

And leave sucli toyles as these 
But here it dwels, and here must I 
With danger seeke it forth , 

To spend the tune luxuriously 
Becomes not men of worth. 

Syren Ulisses, oh, be not deceiv’d 
With that unreall name 
This honour is a thing conceiv’d. 

And rests on otliers fame 
Begotten onely to molest 
Our peace, and to beguile 
(1 he best thmg of our life) our rest. 

And giv e us up to tod ! 

Ultsses Delicious Nimph, suppose there were 
No honour, or report, 

\tt manlincs would scome to weare 
The time in idle sport 
For toylc doth give a better touche 
lo make us feck our joy , 

And case finds tediousnesse as much 
As labour y eelds annoy 

Synn Then pleasure likcwase seemes the shore. 
Whereto tends all your toyle , 

Which you forgo lo make it more. 

And pensh oft tlie while. 

Who may disporte them diverdy, 

Findc never tedious day , 
iVnd ease may have vanetie. 

As well as action may 

blisses But natures of the nobla.t frame 
These toyles and dangers please , 

\nd they take comfort in the same, 

.iVs much as you in case 
.\nd with the thoughts of actions past 
Are recrealevl still 

W hen pleasure leaves a touch at last 
lo show that it was ill 


Syren That doth opinion onely cause. 

That 's out of customc bred , 

IVhich makes us many other lavves 
Ilian ever nature did 
No vviddowes wade for our dchghts. 

Our sportes are without bloud , ^ 

The world we sec by warlike wights 
Receives more hurt than good 

Ulisses But yet the stale of things require 
llicse motions of unrest. 

And these great spinls of high desire 
Seem home to turoe them best 
To purge the mischiefcs tliat increase 
And all good order mar 
For oft we see a wicked peace. 

To be w ell chang’d for vv ar 

Syren Well, well, Ulissc', then I see 
I shall not have thee heare , 

And tliereforc I will come to thee. 

And lake my fortunes there 
I must be wonne that cannot win. 

Yet lost were 1 not wonne 
For beauty hath created bin, 

T’ undoo or be undonnu 

Sec Dr Gro:,arts cvliUoa of Daiiicfs worts m the Hulh Library 
(s vols. 1885.87), md H C Becchiogs SeUcUotts frem ihe Peetty 

ofS DoJtiet nid 1/ Drayton \ 

lUicbacl Diaytoii, bom m 1563 at Hnrtshill, 
near Atherstone in Warwickshire, at the age of 
ten was made page to a person of quality — 
possibly Sir Henry Goodere, to whom he says 
he owed the most of his education There is 
nothing to prove whether he vt-ent to a univer- 
sity His first work, The Harmome of the 
Church (ijQiJ, was a metrical translation of 
parts of the Scriptures, but gave offence to the 
authonties and was destroyed In 1593 Drayton 
pubhshed a collection of his pastorals or ‘ eglogs ,’ 
m 1594, a collection of sonnets or ‘ quatorzains ’ 
(which helped to fix the specific English form of 
the sonnet), and in 1596, the first form of what, 
much altered, appeared as The Barons' li ars, 
originally m a seven line stanza, finally in ‘ottava 
nma.’ It has fine passages, but is not everywhere 
interesting Cn^UnuCs Ihroicall Eptsllis (1597), 
on the model of Ovad’s Herotdes, is polished but 
unequal On the accession of James I in 1603, 
Drayton acted as esquire to Sir Walter Aston at 
his investiture as Knight of the Batli The poet 
expected patronage from the new sovereign, but 
was disappointed. The Points Lyric and Heroic 
(1606) contain the famous martial lync, Ttu 
Ballad of Agincourt lie published the first 
part of his most elaborate work, the Polyalbton, m 
1612, and the second in 1622, the whole forming 
a poetical ‘ chorographicall ’ dcscnption of England, 
m thirty songs or books The Polyolbton, unlike 
any other work in English poetry, is full of 
topographical and antiquanan details, allusions 
to remarkable events and persons, local sports 
and customs , yet the inevitable prolixity and 
monotony of sucli a scheme is atoned for by the 
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bcaulj of Draj ton’s descnptions, the skill of Ins 
trcatipent the bnghtness of Ins fmcj, md the 
dt.hi'hifulncss of his melod\, as well as b> the 
iiiulnf inousness of his information — information 
in general so accurate diat the poem is quoted 
as in authorit) by Wood and Heanie. 

In 1619 Drijton collected all his poems (but 
Polyolbton) that he w intcd presorted, and in 1627 
published a new \olume containing the whimsical 
iiid delightful Ayinplndta, Flu (),uest of Cynthia, 
iiid Tnc Battaih of distinct from the 

Jlallad) In conjunction with Chettle, Dekker, 
Mundaj, Webster, and others he had a share m 
in my plays, notablj Sir John O Ideas tie His last 
work. The Musei Elizium (1630), deals with N'oah’s 
dood, the birth of Moses, Da\ id and Goli ith , and 
the great sonnet, ‘ Since there ’s no help,’ first 



MICHAhL DKV\TOX 

From the Forlrjit iii the N3l10t1.1I Fortr-ul Callcrj 


])ubhshcd in the 1619 folio, was pronounced bj 
Rossetti .as ‘ ilniost the best in the langtwgc, if 
not quite’ On his death in 1631, Dr.ajton w is 
buried in Westminster \bbc) 

From ' Polyotbion ’ 

Merntity in ICat-^tcLshire — a Stag hunt 

M> nuiie eoiintn then, which so hraie spinis hast bred. 
If there be \crluc )et remaining in thy tartli. 

Or an> gool of thine then bre.athd’st into mj birth. 
Accept It as ihine owne whilst now [ sing of thee 
Of all thy later brood th unworthiest though I bee 

MujC, first of Anlen tell, whose foot eieps yet are found 
111 her rough wockI lauds more than an) other ground 
riiat mighty Arden held eieii in her height of pnde, 

IleT one luml touchmg Trent, the other Sciem’s side 

When I’habu-i lifts his head out of the winters ivaic, 
No ooner doth the earth her flouerie bosoinc brave. 


At such time as the \eere brings on the pleasant Spring, 
Hut Hunts up to the mome the feathered s\ Ivans sing 
' And m the lower Orove, as on the rising Knoll, 
Upoathe highest spray of every mounting pole. 

Those quinstcrs arc pcarcht, wath many a speckled breast. 
Then from her bumisht gate the goodly glitt’nng east 
Gilds every lofty top, which late the humorous Night 
Bespangled had with pearle, to ple“ase the morning’s 
sight , [throats. 

On which the mirthful Quire's, with their clere open 
Unto the joyful Mome so straine their warbling notes, 
rhat Hills and Valleys nng, and even the echoing Ayre 
Seems all composed of srjunds about them every where. 
The Throstle, with shnll sharps , as purposely he sung 
T’ awake the listless Sunne , or ehyaling, that so long 
He was m comming forth, that should the thickets thrill. 
The W’oosell neere at hand, that hath a golden bill. 

As Nature him had markt of purpose, t’ let us see 
That from all other Birds his tunes should different liee , 
For, with their vocall sounds, they sing to pleasant May , 
Upon hie duleet pype the Merle doth onely play 
When in the lower Brake, the Nightingale hard b\. 

In such lamenting straines the joyful how res doth plv 
Vs though the other birds shee to her tmics would draw 
And but that nature, by her all constraining law. 

Each bird to her owne kind this season doth invite, 

They else, alone to heare tliat Charmer of the Night, 
rile more to use their ears their voices sure would 
sjiare. 

That moduleth her tunes so admirablv rare, 

Vs man to set in Farts at first had learned of her 
To I’hiloniell the nest, the Linnet we prefer, 

Vnd by that warbling bird the Wood larke place we then, 
rile Red sparrow, the Nope, the Redbreast, and the 
When (tree, 

Hie Vellovv pate, which though shee hurt tlie blooming 
V’ct scarce hath any bird a finer pype than she 
And of llicse chauntmg fowlcs, the Goldfinch not behind. 
Hint hath so many sorts descending from her kind 
Ihc lydic for her note;, as delicate as they, 
rhe laughing Hecco, then the counterfeiting Jay 
The softer with the shnll — some hid among the leaves. 
Some 111 the taller trees, some m tlie lower greaves — 

Ihus sing away the Mome, until the mounting bunne 
Through thick exhaled fogs his golden hearl hath ruiinc. 
And through the twisted lops of our close covert creeps 
ro kisse the gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleepv 
And near to these our ITiicks the wild and frightful Ilcaids, 
Not hcanng other noyse but this of chattering Birds 
Feed fairly on the Launds , both sorts of seasoned Ueere 
Here walk the stately Red, the freckled 1 allow there 
I Hie Bucks and lustv Slags, amongst the rascalls strew e<l. 
As sometime gallant spints amongst the multitude 
Of all the beasts which we for our venenall name, 

The Hart among the rest, the Hunters noblest game 
Of which most princely chase sitli none did e’er report 
' Or by dewcnplion touch t’ express that wondrous sport 
(\ ct might have well lie-seeinetl the ancients' nobler songs) 
lo our old Vrden hcere most fitly it belongs 
' Vet sleall shee not invoke the muses to her ayde, 

But thee, iJiana bnglil, a goddesse and a mayd, 

! In many a huge growne W oovl and many a shady Grow, 
Which oft hast Ixirne thy Howe, gre-at huntresse, Useal to 
rove 

At many a cruell l)e.ast, and with thy darts to pierce 
Tlie lion, panther, ounce the bear, and tiger fierce. 
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And followng th> fleet game, chaste mighty Forrest, 
queen. 

With thy disheveld nymphs atljred m youthful greene. 
About the Launds hast scowred, and nastes both farre 
and neere, 

Brave huntress, but no beast shall prove thy quarries 
heerc 

have those the best of chase, the tall and lusty Red, , 
rhc Stag for goodly shape, and statehnesse of head 
Is fitt’st to hunt at force. For whom when with his 
hounds 

The labonng hunter tufts the thick unbarbed grounds, 

W here harbor’d is the Hart , there often from his feed 
The dogs of him doe find , or thorough slcilfull heed. 

The Huntsman by his slot, or breaking earth, perceavcs. 
Or eiitnng of the thicke by pre.smg of the greaves 
Where he had gone to lodge Vow when the Hart doth 
hear 

The of'en liellowang hounds to vent his secret lair, 

He ronzing rusheth out, and through the brakes doth 
drive, 

As though up hv the roots the bushes he would nvc. 

And through the combrous thicks as fearefully be makes, 
He with his branched head the tender saplings shakes, 
fhat spnnkhng their moyst pearic doe seeme for him to 
w cepe , 

When after goes the Cry, with y tilings lovvd and deepe, 
That all the forrest rings and every neighbouring place 
And there is not a hound but falleth to the chase. 
Rechating with he. home, which then the hunter chtetes, 
WTiilst s ill the lustie btag his high palmed head upheares. 
His body slie ving slate, with unbent 1 nees upnghi, 
Fxpressing (from all beasts) his courage in his flight. 

But when th’ approaching foes still follow mg he perceives, 
fhat hee his speed must trust, his usuall vvalkc he leaves. 
And o’er the Champame flies , which when th assembly 
find, 

Lach follow es, as his horse were footerl walh the wind 
But beeing then imbost, the noble stately Ucerc, 

W hen he hath gotten ground (the kennel cast arerc) 

Doth beat the brooks and ponds for swe'et refreshing 
sovle , 

That serving not, then proves if he his scent can foyle 
And makes amongst the beards and flocks of shag wool’d 
sheep, 

fhem frighting from the guard of those who had their 
keepe 

But when as all his shifts his safety still denies. 

Put quite out of liis vvalke, Ihe vvayes and fallowes tnes , 
Whom when the Plowman meets, his tearae he lettcth 
stand, 

T’ assaile him with his goad so with his hooke m hand. 
The Shepheard him pursues, and to his dog doth Inlovv 
W'hen, vv ith tempestuous speed, the hounds and huntsmen 
follow , 

Until the noble Deere, through tod bereaved of strength. 
His- long and sinewy legs then fay ling him at length. 

The Villages attempts, enraged, not giving way 
To anything hee meets now at his sad decay 
fhe cruell ravenous hounds and bloody hunters near. 
This noblest beast of chase, that vainly doth but feare. 
Some banke or quickset finds, to which his hanch 
oppos’d. 

He tumes upon his foes, that soone have him mclos’rk 
fhe churlish throated hounds then holding him at bay. 
And as their cruell fangs on bis harsh skm they lay, ' 


W’lth he, sharp poynled head he dealeth deadly w ounds 
The Hunter, commmg m to help his weaned hounds. 
He desperatly assayles , untill opprest by force. 

He who till. Mourner is to his ovvne dying corse. 

Upon the ruthlcsse earth bis precious tearcs let falL 

(From the Thirteenth Song.) 

The awreV is the ourcl the tydie^ a goldcn^aestcil wren or a 
titmou&e the bullfinch Arcrc is a name for a woodpecker 

ibat assumes some thirty forms as various ickir^ 

yuckiif /tcr-Aan, and ko jvnipr is an old form of grove, 

tmhsis or tiul'css said of a hunted animal, is to take shelter m a 
thic..et a particuksr measure on the horn. 

Colendge notes ns ndmirable a passage on the 
cutting down of the old English forests 

Our trees so backed above the ground. 

That where their lofty tops the neighbounng countries 
crowned, 

Their trunks, like aged folks, now bare and naked stand, 
■is fer Tnen^£ lo Hcatiji cash held a ■withered hand 

Ballad of Asrincourt 

I airc stood the wind for France, 

W'hcn we our Sayles advance, 

Ivor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry , 

But putting to the Maync 
At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 

W’lth all his martial trayne, 

Landed King Harry 

And taking many a fort. 

Furnish’d m warlike son, 

Marcliclh tow’rds Agmejurt 
In happy Iiowre , 

Skirmishing day by day 
W’lth those that slop’d his way, 

W’hcre the I rcnch gen rail lay 
W ith all his power 

Which m his hight of pnde 
King Henry to dentle, 

His ransomc to provide 
To the King sending 
W’hich he negleels the while. 

As from a \ation vile. 

Yet with an angry smile, 
riicir fall portending 

j 

And turning to his men. 

Quoth our brave Henry then. 

Though they to one be ten. 

Be not amazed 
Yet have we well begun. 

Battels so bravely wonne 
Have ever to the sunne 
By tame beene raysed. 

t 

And for myselfe (quoth he). 

This my full rest shall be, 

England ne’r moume for Me, 

Nor more esteeme me 
Victor I wnll remame. 

Or on this earth be slaine. 

Never shall shce sustaine 
Losse to redecrae me 
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I'o He'D OJitl Cn,DD\ tell, 

W 'an mo t their pnde did s veil, 

Lndcroursv onL> tlit} Mf, 

\o kiJ our skill la, 
rhui vheri our granoaire gre^t, 

Cl ivmir^ the recall ecate, 

L\ iiianv a warlike feate. 

Lop’ll the hreiich lilhes. 

The Luke of \ orke so dread, 

1 he ta„er va vnd led , 
k\ itli the inaine Henry sped, 

Amonjat ht, hench men 
L\ce-'ter liad the rere, 

A Iraver man not there, 

0 Lord, ho V hot the} were 

On the faLe trench men 1 

riie^ now to fijjht are t,onc. 

Armour on armour ehone, 

Hrumme noiv- to drumme did groan, 

1 o he*arc wae wonder , 

That with ciyee thev make, 

1 he verj earth did diake, 

Irumpcl to trumpet spake, 

I liunder to thunder 

Well It thine a„e liecarae, 

O noble Lrpingham, 

\\ liieh did the sigiiall ajme 
1 o our hid forcea , 

When from a malow bv. 

Like a etonne suddenlj, 

The Ltiohsh archery 

Stuek tile trench horses. 

%\ltli Spanish Lwgh so strong, Yew 

\rrowea a cloth yard long, 

'Hiat like to serpents stung, 

I'lercmg the weathe-r , 

None from his fellow starts, 

Lul pbvmg manlv parts, 

And like true English he-arts, 

Stuck close together 

When downe their bovrcs they threw, 

\nd forth their bilbowcs drew. 

And on the French they flew , 

Aot one was tardie , 

Armcv were from shoulders sent, 

Scalpes to the teeth were rent, 

Ho vn tlie treneh p- ^ants went. 

Our men were liardie. 

Tills 111! oiir nohle King, 

III, breiad sword brandishing, 

IJo vn the 1 reiieh host did ding, 
to o r vvlielmc it , 

An 1 manv a deepc vound lent 
His aimei with blo..d besprent, 

Anl many a cruell <lcnt 
brui-cd Ills helmet 

Cloiter, tlut duke to g'xxl, 

Nc\t of the ro.all blood, 
tor famous Lngland stisod, 

With h 5 brave brother, 

Clarenec in steel to brmht 
riicagh bat a ma.dci kaighf, 

'let in that furiou, li„ht 
Scarce lacli another 


Warwick la bloud did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruell slaughter made. 

Still as ihcv ran up , 

Suffolk Ills axe did plv, 

Ecaumont and W illoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope 

Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray, 

Which fame did not delay, 
lo Lngland to carry , 

O, when sliall Lnglu.hmen 
W itli such acts fill a pen. 

Or England brccilc againe 
Such a King Harry ' 

Prom the Virginian Voyage' 

You brave lieroique minds, 

W’orthy \our countries name, 
that honour still pursue. 

Go, andsulxlue, 

W’hilst loyt’niig hinds 
Lurke here at home with shame. 

Britons, you stay too long. 

Quickly aboord bestow you, 

And with a merry gale 
Swell your stretch’d sail, 

W'ltli \ owes as strong 
iVs the winds that blow you. 

Your course securely steere, 

West and by south fortli kcepe. 

Locks lee shores, nor sholes, 

W hen Eolus scovvlcs, 

You need not feire. 

So absolute the detpe. 

And cliccrfully at sea. 

Success you still inticc, 

do gel the pearle and gold, 
iVnd ours lo hold, 

Virginia, 

Earth’s only paradise 

When as the luscious smeU 
Of lliat delicious laud, 

Aliove the seas that flowes. 

The clearc wind tlirowes. 

Your huarts to swell 
Approching the deare strand , 

In kenning of tile shore 
( rhanks lo God first given), 

O you the haiip>y st men. 

Be frolique then, 

Let cannons roare, 

Fnghtmg the vride heaven. 

And in regions far 

Such heroe bring ytc forth. 

As ihoDC from whom we came, 

And plant our name 
Under that slarre 
Not knowne unto oar Vorth 

The caoronet, ‘ fo his Coy Love,’ that begins 
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I praj thee, lea\e lo e me no more, 

Call home the hart you gave me , 

I but m vame that Samt adore 
That can but will not save me. 

These poore halfc kisses kill me quite , 

Was ever man thus sened ? 

Amidst an ocean of delight 
For pleasure to be sterved — 

contains the ingenious conceit 

O Tantalus ' thy pames ne’er tell. 

By mee thou art pretented , 

Tis nothmg to be plagued in Hell, 

But thus m Heaven tormented ' 

and ends 

Come mce thing, let thy heart alone, 

I cannot live n ithont thee 

ilost famous of Drayton’s short poems is the 
ValedlcHoii. 

Smee ther ’s no helpe, come let us kiss and part ' 

Hay, I have done , You get no more of Me , , 

And I am glad, ) ca glad vv ith all my heart, 

Tlut thus so cleanly I my selfe can free 
/ Shake hands for ever , Cancell all our Vones, 

And when we meet at any ume againc. 

Be It not seen in either of our browes 
nwt we one jot of former Love reteyne 
How at the lust gaspe of Loves latest Breath, 

When, his Pulse faylmg, Passion speechlesse hes. 
When Faith is Lneeling by his bed of Death, 

And Innocence is closing up his Ejes, 

Now if thou vvouldst, when all have given him over. 
From. Death to Life thou mighPst him yet recover 

The following (modernised m spelling) desenbes 
the setting out of Mab, Queen of the Fames, fo 
visit Pigwiggin, ‘a fairy knight’ 

From the ‘Nymphldla. 

Her chanot read) straight is made , 

Each thing therein is fitting laid. 

That she by nothing might be stay’d. 

For nought must be her letUng , ^ ■ 

Four mmble gnats the horses were. 

Their harnesses of goasamere, 

Flj Cranion, her ebanoteer. 

Upon the coach box getting 

Her chariot of a snail’s fine shell, 

M’hich for the colours did e.\cell , 

The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 

. So lively was the limning , 

The seat the soft wool of the bee, 

The cover (gallantly to see) 

The wing of a pied butlcrflie , 

I trow ’twas simple trimming 

The wheels composed of cnckets’ bones. 

And damtdj made for the nones , nonce 

For fear of rattling on the stones 
With thistle down they shod it , 

For all her maidens much did fear 

If Oberon had chanced to hear 

That Mab his queen should have been there, 

He would not have abode it 


She mounts her chanot with a trice, 

Nor would she stay for no advice 
Until her maids, that were so nice. 

To wait on her were fitted , 

But ran herself away alone , 

Which when they heard, there was not one 
But hasted after to be gone. 

As she had been diswitted 

Hop and Mop, and Drab so clear, 

Pip and Trip, and Skip, that were 
To Mab their sovereign dear. 

Her speaal maids of honour , 

Fib and Tib, and Pink and Pm, 

Tick and Quick, and Jill and Jin, 

Tit and Nit, and Wap and Wm, 

The tram that w ait upon her 

Upon a grasshopper tliey got, 

’ And, what with amble and with trot, 

For hedge nor ditch they spared not. 

But after her they hie them 
A cobweb over them they throw. 

To shield the wind if it should blow , 
Themselves they wnsely could bestow ' 

Lest any should espy them 

There u a memoir b> Pajne Collier in bn volume of poems by 
Dra>ton for the Roxbunsbe Oub(i356) miBTfilhellev R. Hooper 
edited the Piilyotiwu A H Bullen published SeUctions from the 
poems iQ iSSs the Rev C. Beeching SfUettotu Jrctit DoJittl vui 
Diayton m 1893 and since iSSs the Spenser Society lias issued the 
Polyolhwn m 3 vols. folio and also four quarto volumes of his poems 

Josua Silvester (1563-1618), translator of 
Du Bartas, was the son of a Kentish clothier, was 
put to trade against his will, wrote numberless 
poems and dedications, was groom of the chamber 
to,Pnncc Henry, and m 1613 became secretary to 
the English merchants at Middelburg m Holland, 
wh^re he died He is now only remembered in a 
shadowy way as tlie translator of the Divine Weeks 
and JVorks of the French poet Du Bartas The 
translation — or rather ^paraphrase — was highly 
popular, and earned for him among his contem- 
poranes the epithet of ‘silver-tongued Sylvester’ 
Drayton, Drummond, Bishop Hall,' Izaak Walton, 
and others praise the work, and Milton lias been 
credited with copying some of its cvqiressions 
Charles Dunster even said (in 1800) that Sylvester’s 
Du Bartas^contains the prtnia stamina of Paiadise 
Lost, but this IS much too unqualified a statement, 
though no doubt Milton read Sylvester’s poem m 
his youth, and may have gpt suggestions therein. 
Dryden m youth preferred Sylvester to Spenser, 
but by and-by came to look on his verse as 
‘ abominable fustian ’ 

Satan’s Temptation of Eve 

As a false Lover that thick snares liath laid 
T’ intrap the bonout of a fair young 'Maid, 

When she (though Lttle) lislning ear affords 
To his sweet, courting, deep affected words. 

Feels some asswaging of his freezing flame. 

And sooths himselfc vvilli hope to gam his game , 

And, rapt with joy, upon this pomt persists, 

That parley’ng Citie never long resists 


Josua Sylvester 




t^’ii iO iIjC berp-.al, that doth counterfeit 
\Ii "ttilefull Call t ilJure us to hu. net 
Pcrut\in3 L e his llallcnn^ gloie digest. 

He j'roaecute', and, jocund, doth not rest 
1 ill ht have try’d fo-^t, haml, and head, and all, 

Upon the Lreach of his ne« ba’Icred ualL 
No, fair (quoth he) belceic not that the can. 

Co,l hathe, ManCinde from spojlmg death to spare. 
Makes him forbid vou (on co strict condition) 

Thu purest, fain st, rarest Fruit's fruition 
V double fear, an en\ie, and a hate, 

Hu Jealous heart for ever cmaate 

Sith the suspected eertue of thu Tree 

Shall soon disper'C the cloud of Idiocj 

Which dims jour cjcs , and further makes jou seem 

(laecelling us) c\cn iy lall Cods to him 

O World's rare glorj ' reach thj happy hand, 

Ueach, reach, I sa\ \ihv dost thou stop nr stand’ 

Begin thy UliSse, and do not fear the threat 

Of an uncertain God heail ooclj great 

Throiigli selfae’d zeal But on the glistnug Ball 

Of inimortalit) doe not fore stall 

(As envious Stepdame) tlij poslentj 

The soveram honour of Di tmS) 

The compound epithets of S\lv ester arc some 
times hajip) and picturesque Campbell cited 
wttli high commendation these lines on morning 
Arise betimes, while th’ Opel colour’d Mom, 

In gol len pomp doth l/y Ja}i's door adorn 

On the other Iiand, some of his images are in 
ludicrously bad Ciste Drvden sajs when he was a 
1 k)\ lie w IS rapt into ecstasy— afterwards repented 
of— \ ith this notable passage (from the ‘ First Day 
of the 11 Weeke’) 

But, when the Winter's keener breath began 
To crystallize the DaJlike Ocean 
Bo gla..e the Lakes, and bridle up the I louds, 

\nj iierriwig with wool the balde pate Woods 

Two happier specimens mas be added 
The Sun 

All had pure Lamp, bright, sacreal and excelling, 
Sorio V and Care, iJarknes, and Uread repelling 
Thou W orld s gre-at I aper, W icked men s just Terror, 
Mother of Truth, true Bcautie s only Mirror 
God's eldest daughter O ' how thou art full 
Of grace and goodnes ' O ’ how bcaulifull ' 

Plurality of Worlds. 

I I nc r beleevc that the \rth Architect, 

With all these 1 ires the Heav'nly Arches deckt 
finely for Shew, and with these glistring shields 
1 ' amaze poor ^hcjiheards watehiiig in the fields. 

I 1 ne r belecve that the least Blowr that pranl s 
Our Carden borders or the Common bank , 
j\nd Ibe least s one that in her warming Lap 
Our kind Nuok, Fzinh doth coietously wrap, 

Hath some j/ccuhar venue of in own , 

An 1 that the glorious Mars of Heav n have none 

Of the parallel's between Sylvester and AliUon 
that Lave been pointed out, vve quote two 
Milton n his version of Psalm cwwi has 
T 1 e zwiG, wa ts he r'y ' m t vain 
Of the / ry main. 


Now, Sylvester had m his Du Bartas given 
Ills dreadful voice to save his ancient sheep 
Did cltate the bottom of the Lrythncan deep , 

and in Bithuha's Risatc 

W here th’ Er^thruan rjtddy billows roar 

Milton, again, m the same psalm wrote 
But full soon this did devour 
The tawavy king with all his power , 

echoing SylvesteFs — 

But contrary the Red Sea did devour 
The barbarous tyrant with his mighty power 

This certainly does seem to argue Milton’s 
familianty with SjKcsteFs works and the fact 
that SylvesteFs words had impressed themselves 
on Milton’s memory But the parallels, of which- 
these are perhaps as observable as any, mainly 
affect mere incidental c\pression And, unlike the 
one legged William Lauder (1680^-1771), who tried 
by parallels real and garbled to prove Milton a 
deliberate copier of other men’s ideas and phrases 
and hncs, Dunster expressly says ‘ Nothing can be 
further from my intention than to insinuate tli it 
Milton was a plagiarist or servile imitator, but I 
conceive that, havang read these sacred jxicms o( 
very high ment, at the immediate age when his 
own mind was beginning to teem with poetry, he 
retained numberless thoughts, passages, and e\ 
pressions therein so deeply m his mind that they 
hung inherently in his imagination, and became 
as It were naturalised there’ 

S>lve»ter s lnn>lation of Du Ooi Uus b«gan lo tppenf m 1592, but 
uxs not completed till 1611 Some of bu ongtnal piece:; haiie 
quamt titles such as were then affected by many authors for 
example JLtuhryvtKf Lachryrumun or the S/jnt 0/ Ttares 
iitstUlcd /or tht ctitytuelj D<xth / the iticotnf xrab^t ! r\tn.< 
(Hcnr> >on of Kmg Jimcs I ) i6ia Tobxc o BiXtUna 
iitul i tff 4 Shattrred nhout t uir Extet th it idUly to 

bast nstd h irb iroui a If ecd r xt ie xsi r (r Itr" f to iMt/isonit 

I amtit by it l-^aibty 0/ IlclySfuj tnuudettd Jtom Mount 
(1615). Dua>»tcr ;» boob u as called Ctf//// fe/ I MiltonsEarly 
Kiodiiit, (lEoo.) Grosart repnnlcd SjUcsicra wotbs (a \ols, 410, 
‘Cl>ort'«e> seric ) in iS 5 o. 

CIii Ktoplicr llstrlo w t w as by far the gre ite^t 
of Shakespeare’s precursors m the dram i — a fiery 
spirit, who gave character and energy to the stage 
(sec above at page egi), and was the first English 
writer who had perfect command of sonorous 
and vnned blank versa Bom at Canterbury, and 
baptised on the 26th of February 1564, he was the 
son of a shoemaker, but through the ud of q. local 
patron he was admitted into the King’s Sciiool of 
Ins native town Thence he proceeded in 1581 to 
Bciict or Corpus College, Cambndge, where he 
graduated B V in 1583, and MA m 1587 How 
he occupied liimsdf after taking his bachcloFs 
degree is not I nowai , he may have sened as 
a soldier in the Low Countries '1 umbiirlaiiu 
the Great was successfully brought out on the stage 
in 1587, was printed in 1590, and long continuctl 
a favounta Shakespeare makes ancient I’is'ol 
quote jestingly the a vkward line 

Holla, ye pampered jades of Asu I 
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But amidst the rant and fustian of Tamburlatne 
there are passages of great beauty and grandeur, 
and the versification justifies Ben Jonson’s compli- 
ment to ‘Marlowe’s mighty line’ Marlowe ‘and 
his hero had m them something of the audacity, 
the overreaching ambition and self-confidence, of 
the Renaissance, illustrated in the lofty lines (lead- 
ing up, how'ever, to an anti climax ') 

Our souls whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world 
And measure every vvandenng planet’s course, 

Still climbmg after knowlevlge infinite 
And alvvaj’s moving as the restless splieres, 

Will us to wear ourselves and never rest 
Until we reach the npest fruit of all — 

That perfect blisS and sole felicitv. 

The sweet fruition of an earthl) crown 

It vv’as Marlowe who revolutionised the diction of 
the popular drama, adopting in place of rhymed 
couplets the blank verse heretofore associated with 
classical dramas of the Senecan type. And of 
blank verse, till now conventional and monotonous, 
he fashioned a new and powerful instrument of 
dramatic expression, not merelj by shifting the 
accent freely, but bj substituting trochees, dactjls, 
tribrachs, and spondees for the inevatable iambi 
of his predecessors , yet Nash and Greene both 
affected to think slightingly of blank verse as 
managed b) him The following specimen of 
Marlowe’s sonorous exaggeration is a descnption 
of Tamburlatne, who, at first spioken of at the royal 
court as a ‘sturdy Scythian thief’ and ‘a paltrj 
Scjdhian wath his Tartanan rout,’ is to be easily 
taken captive, but looms larger and larger on the 
histone canvas 

Of stature tall and straightlj fashioned, 

Like his desire hft upwards and divme lifted 

So large of limbs his joints so strongl) kmt. 

Such breadth of shoulders, as might mainl) bear 
Old \tlas’ burthen. 'Twixt his manly pitch 
A pearl more worth than all the world is placed 
Wherein by cunous sovereignty of art 
Are fixed his piercing instruments of sight. 

Whose fiery circles bear encompassed 
A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres, 

That guides his steps and actions to the throne 
Where Honour sits mvested rojally 
Pale of compIe.xion, wrought in him with passion. 
Thirsting with sovereignty and love of arms , 

Ills lofty brows in folds do figure death , 

And in their smoothness amity and life 
About them hangs a knot of amber hair, 

Wrapped in curls, as fierce Achilles’ was, 

On which the breath of heaven delights to plaj. 
Making it dance with wanton majestj 
His arms and fingers, long and sinewy, 

Betokening valour and excess of strength , 

In every part proportioned like the man 
Should make the world subdued to lamburlaine. 

Tamburlatne at the dose of the first part thus 
addresses his queen 

Then sit thou down, divane Zenocrate , 

And here we crown thee Queen of Persia, 


And all the kingdoms and dominions 
That late the power of Tamburlaine subdued 
As Juno, when the giants were suppressed, 

That darted mountains at her brother Jove 
So looks my love, shadowing in her brows 
Tnumphs and trophies for mj victories , 

Or, as Latona’s daughters, bent to arms. 

Adding more courage to my conquering mind 

His second pla>. The Tragical History of Dr 
Faiistns (1604 , 2nd ed 1616), based on 'he familiar 
folk-tale, exhibits a far under range of dramatic 
power than his first The hero studies necro 
manc>, and makes a solemn disposal of his soul 
to Lucifer, on condition of having a familiar spint 
at his command and unlimited enjoyment for 
twenty-four years , during which penod Faustus 
V isits different countnes, ‘ calls up spints from the 
vasty deep,’ and revels in luxury and splendour 
At length the time expires, the bond becomes 
due, and cv il spints enter, amidst thunder and 
lightning, to claim his forfeit life. From this plot 
Marlowe constructed a powerful though irregular 
play Passages of tcmfic grandeur and thrilling 
agony are intermixed with low humour and pre- 
ternatural machinery, sometimes grotesque or 
ludicrous The play is, indeed, rather a series 
of detached scenes than a complete drama , and 
some of the scenes (especially the comic parts m 
the second edition) are obviously not Marlowe’s 
The ambition of Faustus is a sensual, not a lofty 
ambition A feeling of curiosity and wonder is 
excited by his necromancy and his compact with 
Lucifer, but we do not fairly sympathise wath 
him till all his disguises are stnpped off and his 
meretncious splendour is succeeded by horror and 
despair Then when he stands on the bnnk of 
everlasting ruin, waiting for the fatal moment, 
implonng yet distrusting repentance, a scene of 
entrancing interest, fervid passion, and ovenv helm- 
ing pathos cames captive the sternest heart and 
proclaims the tnumph of the tragic poet. Mr 
BuUen holds that the greater part of the matter 
added in the 1616 edition (that used by Charles 
Lamb, for example) is certainly not Marlowe’s 
workmanship, and that only an insane critic would 
maintain that the comic scenes even of the 1604 
edition arc from his pen Marlowe knew he had 
not the gift of humour, and probably, Mr Bullen 
thinks, never attempted to write a comic scene 
We follow the text of 1604 as given by Bullen 
The first extract is a part of Faustus’s soliloquy 
and conversation with Valdes and Cornelius 
‘German Valdes’ is doubtless a slip or mispnnt 
for Juan de Valdes (1500-44), a Spanish heretic, 
often confused with his twin-brother Alfonso, whd 
died at Vienna Latin secretary to Charles V 
Juan’s ‘Dialogue between Mercury and Charon’ 
roused the Inquisition, so that he had to flee to 
Italy, he was an influential mystic, probably anti- 
Tnnitanan, not a magician Cornelius Agnppa 
(1486-1535), a great German occult philosopher, 
had also the repute of being a magiaan 
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Fj si'u IIou ani I "luUcJ mlh conceit of this ' 
Slinll I iiinkc spirUs fetch me uhat I please, 
lve-.jl e me of all ambi^iUe-, 
i’Lf'oTn \e'iat de^pefa e uile"pn:ie I 
I'll lia L them llv to India for gold, 

Kan>ac< the ocean for onent pearl, 

\nd earUi a'l comers of the new foand \\otld 
I or jdeasarl fruiU and pnncel> delicatt, , 

1 11 inre them read me strange philosophy 
And tell the secrets of all foiei^n Lings , 

I’ll haie them nail all German) iiith brass, 

And mal c si ift Rhine cirele fair \V ertenberg Witten 
I '11 have them fill the public schools uith silk, “ 

\\ here vith the students shall be bravelv clad 
I’ll leV) soldiers with the com they bring 
\nd chase the Pnnee of I’arma from our land, 

And reign sole king of all the provinces , 

\ ea, 5lran,,er engines for the brunt of war 
Tlian w is the fier) keel at Antwerp s bridge* 

1 'll make III) 'ervile spints to invent 

FnUr V VLuns nW CoKNH It s 
Come, German Valdes and Cornelius, 

And make me blest viith )our sage conference 
Yalde , sweet Valdes and Cornebus, 

Know that )our words have won me at tlie last 
To practise magic and concealed arts 
\ et not )our words only, but mine own fantasy 
Tlial will receive no object, for my head 
Hut rummates on necromantic skill 
I’hilosOphy Ls ckIious and obscure, 

IJoth law and jihvsic are for pett) wits, 

Divimt) IS basest of the three, 

Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and vile 
'Tls magic, ma^ie that hath ravished me. 
riien gentle fnends, aid me in this attempt , 

\nd I that hive vvath concise syllogisms 
Gra elleal the pastors of the German church, 

\nd made the flowering pride of Wertenberg 
Swarm to in) problems as the infernal spmts 
tin swe-* t Musaais- when he came to hell, 

\\ ill be as cunnin., as Agrippa was. 

Whose shadow made all Europe honour him. 

(from Scene i ) 

t s\t the - r^c ef \nt\vcrp by I'jriiia in 1505 a fire ship taden 
vsuh capio iv-" b!cs^ op the bnd^e a Muearus in Hades (s-£'//en/, 
I! 

FlUstus’b questions to Mcphistopliilis and the 
answer of the evil genius flash lund light 

Ft ul And what are )OU that live with I ucifcr’ 
lA'/', Unhapp) spirits that fell with Lucifer, 

Cem pired against our Cod vvnili Lucifer, 

And are for ever damneal with I ucifer 
/ tus/ \\ here are )oj damned ? 

In helk 

J til lloA couie-s It then tliat thou art out of hell’ 
1/, a I \v h) this IS hell, nor am I out of it 
rhii h.' t thou that I who saw the face of God, 

A d tas lal the eternal jo)S of Heaven, 

Vm not tuniicnlcd vnlh ten thou, and helL, 

In U..u„ depn cd of evcrl litmg bhss? 

(From Scene Hi ) 

The tcnversaiion eif the Master with liis scholars 
in the last f sixteenth) scene— there ,s no division 
into aeos— uli-n 1 nustes j time lias come, is much 
s! utter ard better m the 1604 edition 


/k ul \h, gentlemen 1 

Is! Scho’ar \\ hat ails Faustus’ 

Fti al Ah, my sweet chamber fellow, had I lived with 
thee, then had 1 lived still, but now I die eternally 
Look, comes he not, comes he not ? 

isi Sc/i Oh 111 ) dear Faustus, wlial imports this fear? 
2 .nd Scholar Is all our pleasure turned to iiielandiol) ’ 
yd Stholar He is not well with being over solitary 
2iid Sch If it be so, we will have ph)siaans, and 
Faustiis shall be cured 

1st Sth Mis but a surfeit, sir, fear nothing 
Faust A surfeit of deadly sm that hath damned both 
body and soul 

ntd Sch Yet, Faustus, look up to Ile-avcn , remember 
God’s mercies are infinite. 

Faust But Laustus's offences can never be pardoned 
the Serpent that tempted Eve may be saved, but not 
Faustus. O gentlemen, hear me with patience, and 
tremble not at my speeches. 1 hough m) heart pants and 
quivers to remember tlwt I have been a student here 
these thirty years, oh, would I had ne’er seen Werteii 
berg, never read book ' and what wonders have 1 done, 
all German) can witness, yea, all the world for winch 
Faustus hath lost both Germany and tlie world, yea, 
Heaven itself, Heaven the seat of God, tlie throne of the 
blessed, tlie kingdom of jo) — and must remain in Hell 
for ever. Hell, ah Hell, for ever! Sweet friends, wh-it 
shall become of Faustus being in Hell for ever’ 

2ud Sch \ct, Faustus, call on God 
Faust On God, whom Faustus hath abjured ' on 
God, whom 1 austus hath blasphemed' Ah my God, 
I would weep, but the devaj draws in m) tears Gush 
forth blood instead of tears. Yea, life and soul ' OIi, 
he stays m) longue I w ould lift up my hands, but see, 
the) bold them, the) hold them 1 
Scholars Who, Fauslus’ 

Faust Lucifer and Mephistophilis All gentlemen, I 
gave them my soul for cunning 1 
Scholars God forbid ' 

Faust God forbade it indeed, but Faustus hath done 
It for the vain pleasure of four and twenty years liaUi 
Faustus lost eternal joy and fclicilj I wnt them a bill 
vnth nunc own blood, the date is expired the time is 
come, and he will fetcli me. 

\st Sch Why did not Faustus tell of this before, that 
divines might have prayed for thee ? 

Faust Oft liave I thought to have done so, but the 
devil llircatened to tear me m pieces if I named God, 
to fetch me body and soul if I once gave ear to dinmty , 
and now 'tis too late. Gentlemen, away ' lest you perish 
with me 

‘2ud Icli Ob, what shall we do to save Faustus? 

F lust lull not of me, but save yourselves, and depart 
yd Sch God will strengthen me, I will sUiy with 
I austus 

1st Sch Tempt not God, sweet fnend, bullet as into 
the ne,\t room and there pray for him 

faust Ay, pray for me, pray for me, and what noise 
soever you hear, come not unto me, for nothing can 
rescue mu 

inJ Sch Pray thou, and we will pny, that God may 
have mercy upon thee 

Faiut Gciilleanen farewell , if I live till morning, 1 'll 
visit vou if not — laastus is gone to hell 
Sktlars FaustUs, farewell 

{Cxeuut Scholars — The clock sink t ctacu 
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llaii they l>cen \jiucil at inihtTercnt rate, 

I hail at 'ionic, anil in mine "r^oaj, 

\.nd o’licr sliij •> that cimc from L^T'pt last, 

much ai. would hacc bought hi-, bcoita and him. 

An 1 VC have hept enouj^h to Inc upon 
ho that no he, hut I mav curse the daj, 

I li) fatal hirth dav forlorn Uarabas , 

And henceforth wnh for an eternal night, 
that clouf-r f f darkness ma) inclose mj flesh, 

And hide tlittsc evtrerae sorrovvi from mine e>cs 
hor onI> I have toded to inhent here 

II e months of vanitv and loss of time. 

And painful nights have been appointeil me 
2 / 1 :/ Jc:. Goorl liarabns be patient 
h ir A), 1 prav, leave me in my patience A ou, 
AAcre ne’er jmssCssesl of vvealih arc ple-a esl viith want 
Hut ,,ive him Illierlj at least to mourn, 

1 hat in a licld amidst his enemies 

Doth sce his soldiers slain himself disarmed. 

And knows no means of his recover) 

A), let me sorrow for this sudden chance , 

Mis m the trouble of in\ spirit I siieak , 

Great injuries are not so soon forgot 

1 st Jew Come, let Us leave him , m his ireful mood 
Our words wdl hut increase his ecslas) 

Ills house his been sinightwiy turned into i 
nunner), and he sends his daughter Abigiil, osten 
sibl) to become a novice, rcill) to ste il b tek some 
oold and jewels he Ind bid beneath i movable 
jil ink While watting outside he thus soliloquises 

Huls, like the sad presaging raven, that tolls 
Hie sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 

Anil in the shadow of the silent night 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wings , 

A exed and lormentnl runs pixir I'arabas 
\\ ilh fatal curses to vards these Cliristiaiis 
The uneerlain pleasiire-s of swift fooled lime 
Have la’en tbcir flight, and left me in despair, 

And of 111 ) former riches rests no more 
Hut hare remembrance like a soldier s scar, 
riiat has no further comfort for his maim 

0 thou, that with a licrv pillar leal st 

Idle sons of Israel through tlie dismal sliadcs 

1 ight Abraham’s offspring, and direct the hand 
Of Abigail this night , or let the dav 

Turn to eternal darkness after tins ' 

No si a-p can fasten on my watchful eves 
Ni r quiet cuter inv vlistenii>ered ihouglils 
I dl I liave answer of ni) VhigaiL 

And when Abignl throws down the bags from the 
vindow he hugs them, and m v ords almost antia- 
pating Shakespeare’s ‘ \Ij daUt,hter ‘ O m) ducats ' 
tj my daughter” gmsps 

O „irl ' O g d 1 ' O lAaiily ’ O my bliss ' 

/(/ Jtni JI Is, 15 a pit), greatly superior to the 
ti o u-imed with it though it lias not tlie majestic 
!;<) tpj of I It is/tis ind the ilrst two icts of the 
J/.^ tj it Is a noble drama, with ably- 

drawn cbarieters and splendid scenes Another 
tn^edy, / III j Di/iittitio t, w es published long after 
Marloives death, with his name is luthor on the 
die pi^c. Collier show e-d th it tnisplaa, is printed, 
vv IS I much liter production ind was jirob iblj 


written by Dtkkcr and others, but it contains 
passages and characters charactenstic of Marlowe’s 
stale, and he naay have written die original outline 
The old play of f iwtiig- of a i/hr/rj., pnntcd in 1594 
(a precursor of Shakespeare’s), contains numerous 
jxissages manifestly borrowed from Marlowe’s 
acknowledged works, and hence it has been quite 
unreasonably argued that he was its author Great 
uncertainty bangs over many of the old dramas, 
from the common practice of managers of theatres 
employing different authors, at subsequent periods, 
to furnish additional matter for established pkiys 
Even was dressed up in this manner In 

1597 — four years a/ter Marlowe’s death — Dekker 
was paid 20s for making additions to thistragedy , 
and in other five years Birde and Rowley were 
paid J4 for further additions to it. Another source 
of uncertainty as to the paternity of old plays was 
the unscrupulous manner m which booksellers 
appropriated any popular name of the day and 
affixed It to their publications Marlowe joined 
with Nash in writing Dtdo, Qttten of Citrtliaqe,a. 
tragedy of small value, though it contains some 
true poetry and there is little doubt that be 
had a hand in the three parts of Sh ikespcare’s 
Henry II, probably also in Ttlus An>ironiats 
His translation of the Ehiytes of Ovid was burnt 
as licentious by order of the Archbishop of C in 
terbury, yet it was often rcpnnted in defiance of 
the ecclesiastical interdict 

His influence on Shakespeare is marked, espe 
cially in the early plays (see the article on 
Shakespeare) Marlowe never tried comedy — 
fortunately , for he seems to have had no humour 
He had no conception of true love or of a noble 
woman’s character And the sweetness, light, 
sympathy, and morality (not in a precisian but 
yet very indefeasible sense) of his great successor, 
Shakespeare, were foreign to Marlowe’s usual 
mood 

Marlowe lived a wild life, and c.imc to an early 
and unhappy end, at twenty nine he was stabbed 
in in affrty in a tavern at Deptford on the ist of 
June 1593 Marlowe had raised his poniard against 
Ills antagonist — according to Meres and Anthony 
Wood, ‘a baudy serving man, a rival of his lewd 
love’ — when the other seized him by the vvnst 
and turned the dagger, so that it entered Marlowe’s 
own head, ‘in such sort that, notwithstanding all 
the means of surgery that could be brought, he 
shortly after died of his wound ’ His frccthinking 
ways were notonous Greene, wnting the Groats- 
•U'orl/t of ft it in the preceding autumn, ch irgcd 
( him with utter atheism (see above at page 326) 

I AVhether his unliclief was dogmatic atheism or not, 

' It was sufficiently pronounced to ittrict the nonce 
of the authorities, who were taking proceedings 
against him and otJiers it the time of his death, 
and liad issued a warrant for liis arrese Tlie last 
I words of Greene’s address to him ire ominous 
I ‘ Defer not with me till this last point of extrerniiie , 

1 for little kmowest thou how m the end thou shah 
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1)L \isited’ A noble compliment i\as paid to the 
genius of this unfortunate poet by his fellou- 
dramatist, Michael Drayton 

Next Marlon e, bathed in the Thespian spnnga, 

Had in him tho^e brave translunary things < 

That the first poets had his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear , 

For that fine madness still he did retain. 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain 

Mr Sidney Lee thinks Marlowe was probably 
associated vvath Shakespeare in bringing the 
second and third parts of Henry VI into final 
shape, and that he may have had a share in 
wanting the anonymous Edward III (see below at 
Shakespeare) Originality, first attnbute of genius, 
belongs in an eminent degree to the ill fated 
Marlowe Mr Swinburne thinks there is greater 
discnmination of character, and figures more life- 
hke, m Marlowe’s Edward II than in Shakespeare’s 
Richard II Gaveston, reading a letter, is thus 
introduced 

Cav ‘ My father la deceased ' Come, Gaveston, 

\nd share the kingdom wath thy dearest friend ’ 

■Vh ! words that make me surfeit with dehght ' 

M'hat greater bliSa can hap to Gaveston 
Than live and be the favourite of a kmg ' 

Sweet prince, I come , these, these thy amorous lines 
Might have enforced me to have swum from France, 
And, like Leander, gasped upon the sand, 

So thou would’st smile, and take me in thine arms. 

ITie sight of London to my exiled ejes 
Is as El)siom to a new come soul , 

Not that I love the aty, or the men. 

But that It harbours him I hold so dear — 

The king, upon whose bosom let me lie, 

■Vnd with the world be still at enmity 
What need the arctic people love starlight. 

To whom the sun shines both by day and night? 
h arew elL base stooping to the lordly peers' 

My knee shall bow to none but to the king 
As for the multitude, that are but sparks, 

Raked up m embers of their poverty , — 

Tanlt , I’ll fawn first on the wind 
That glanceth at my lips, and flieth away 
But how now, what are these ? 

In Charles Lamb’s judgment, the death scene 
of Edward II , at Berkeley Castle, when the king 
IS left alone wath Lightbom, the murderer, ‘moves 
pity and terror beyond any scene, anaent or 
modem,’ and may indeed challenge companson 
with Shakespeare’s death of Richard II 

Edward Who’s there? what light is that’ therefore 
corn's! thou ’ 

Lightborn fo comfort you, and bnng you joyful news 
Ed o Small comfort finds poor Edward m thy looks ' 
Villain, I know thou com st to murder me. 

LtgU To murder you, my most gracious lord ' 

Far IS It from my heart to do you harm. 

The queen sent me to see how you were used, 

hor she relents at this your misery 

\nd what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 

To sec a king m this most piteous state. 

Edw Weep’st thou already ’ list a while to me, 


And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s^ is. 

Or as Matrevas’,* hewn from the Caucasus, 

Yet wall It melt, ere 1 have done my tale. 

This dungeon w here they keep me is a sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Light O Viliams 1 

Edw And there, in mire and puddle, have I stood 
This tep days’ space , and lest that I should sleep. 

One pljiys con tin ual l y upon a drum 

They give me bread and water, being a king , 

So that, for want of sleep and sustenance. 

My mind ’s distempered, and my body ’s numbed. 

And whether I have limbs or no, I know not 

0 would my blood drop out from every vem. 

As doth this water from my tattered robes ' 
fell Isabel, the queen, I looked not thus, 

AVhen for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhorsed the Duke of Cleremont 

Light O speak no more, my lord ' this breaks my heart 
Lie on this bed, and rest yourself a whde 
Ediu These looks of thme can harbour nought but 
deatlj 

1 see my tragedy wnlten m thy brows 
Yet stay a while, forbear thy bloody hand. 

And let me see the stroke before it comes. 

That even then, when I shall lose my life, 

My mmd may be more steadfast on my God 

Light What means your highness to mistrust me thus ’ 
Edw What mean’s! thou to dissemble with me thus? 
Light. These hands were never stained w ith innocent 
blood, 

Nor shall they now be tainted w ith a king’s 
Edw Forgive my thought, for having such a thought 
One jewel liave I left, receive thou this 
Still fear I, and 1 know not w hat ’s the cause. 

But every joint shakes as I give it thee 
Oh, if thou harbour’sl murder in thy heart, 

Let tlie gift change thy mind, and save thy soul 
Know that I am a king Oh, at that name 
1 feel a hell of grief Where is my crown ? 

Gone, gone , and do I still remain alive? 

Light You’rcoverwatchetl, my lord , he down and rest 
Edw But that gnef keeps me waken, I should sleep , 
For not these ten days have these eyelids closed 
Now as I speak they fall, and yet with fear 
Open agam O wherefore sitt’st thou here? 

Light If ihou mistrust me, I ’ll be gone, my lord 
Edw No, no , for if thou mean’s! to murder me, 

Thou wilt return again , and therefore stay ' 

Light He sleeps 

Edw O let me not die , yet stay, O stay a while 
Light How now, my lord’ 

Edw Something still buizeth in mine ears. 

And tells me if I sleep, I never wake , 

This fear is that which makes me tremble thus. 

And therefore tell me wherefore art thou come? 

Light To nd thee of thy life. Matrevas, come. 

Edw I am too weak and feeble to resist 
Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul 

I Gumcj and ilatrcvss were Edward s kccpvr/e 

The following scene, in which the nobles remon 
strate with Edward II , has also something of the 
Shakespeanan manner 

Edward How now ? What nocse is this’ 

Who have we here’ Is’tyou? 
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} nt> ’/jr/i rcr Xay, iiiv m\ lord 1 coniv. lo bnng 
OU rcUa 

'Mine J leli, i tebi-D p lioncr b) the Scots. 

Zl/ ' 1 hun n;i.jom linn 

juj c / r 'T iii^c;i/ wars jou should ransom bun, 

J )/(,r .Vnd \QU }/ ii// random )uni, or else 

A'liU M liat ' ’lo-timer, }oa «dl not threaten him'’ 
Lu f^'t'et jojr eh , jou shall lia\e the broad seal 
To j^at! I r for him throughout the realm. 

jC.mr our niinion, Gaicalon, hath tauglit )ou this. 

} Ki "M^ lord, the laniilj of the AIortimer=. 

Aie 1 ot lO p or but \ ould ll e> sell their land. 

Two I'd le.i men enoa„h to anger )ou. 

We ncaer beg, but uae such pmers a.s these 
y 1/ V Shall I still be haunted thu= •’ 

} Ver Aaj, nos jou’rc here alone, I’ll spe-ak m> 
mind 

, \iid o will I, and then, m) lord, farewell 
1 )/er 1 he idL triumphs, nla,■<]Ue^, laicivious shoiYS, 
a\nd prodigal gifts bestoweal on tmvcston 
Has e drawn lh> treosurj <ln, and niaile ihec weak 
The luurmunng commons, oier Irctchcd, break 
ybi/rr Leo! for rebellion lool to lyj depos'al 
The 5 ,iirisons are In ateii out of h ranee, 

Vnd, lame and p lor, he groaning at the gates 
Idle 1 lid On ll, with swarms of Irish kemcs, 

I ucj uncontrolled within the English pale 
Unto the walls rf \ork the Scots male road, 

And uniesi ted draw awa) nch spoik 

y t/jr Hie haught) Dane commands the narrow seas, 
While in the harbour nde tli) ships unrigged 
/^!>h W hat foreign pnnee sends thee ambassadors? 
y \[or Who hues thce but a sort of llatlcrers’ 
lliy gentle queen, so’e sister to 'Valois, 
Complains tint thou luxst left her all forlorn. 

y )/i)r Hi) court is nakul, being licrcft of those 
d lut nial c a king seem ^.limous to the world — 

I mean the 1 eers, i.hom thou shoiddsl dearly lose 
1 d els are ca. t against thee in the street, 
ballails and tiijaiics unde of thy oicrthrow 
Zu; 1 llie northern liordercrs seeing their houses 
biinieal, 

Their wile's md children -Iain, run up and down 
Cur ing the name of thee and Gaieston 

y ^Ar W hell Wert thou m the field nth bannerspread, 
I lit III ee ’ and tin n thj soldiers marched like pLajers 
With garish robcs, n A armour, and tlijself 
IJeJaalui with gohb roile laughing at the rest, 

Nrahliiig aiil shaking of th) spangle-d cre'st, 

W h re 1 o nen’s faeoura hung like labels d >w n 

/ I/I' \n I therefore came it that the lleenng Scots 
fo hn^l lid's 1 igh disgrace Iiaie made this jig 
‘ l/ii Z i/ Aii^AiiiiA j/v may }i. t iiutini 
1 -^r }j tr ’ mn j m ’ a~t loit at hamia^^slo irii, 
l/i 1 a < j, t !i t a a j 
Ih It I th h i rCm' o/ Eii"!ai d 
Aj sa> t 'j ! 01.1 —an SCt-ilau t ' 
i\'il i at 'ft'* 

rile conchnling ditty n tli it quoted bi Fab) an as 
1 aiin^ bexn 'Ung by the Scots iftcr Bannock bum 
fscc aboic at p I, c i/i, 

Detached lines and passages in IT 

pujsLss much poetic ll I,eaat\ or .magmatiic 
po cr Thus, in ausier tn Leicester, the king 
s 11 S 


Leice-ster, if gentle words might comfort roe, 

Thy speeebcs long a,,o had eased m) sorrows , 

For kmd and loiang hast lliou alw ays been. 

The gnefe of pniate men arc soon allay eal, 

But not of kings. The foreet deer being struck. 
Runs to an herb that closeth up the wounds 
But when the impeoal lun!s flesh is gored, 

He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw, 
iVnd highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should dnnk his blood, mounts up to the air 

Young Mortimer’s device for the royal pageant was 

A lofty cedar tree fair flourishmg, 

On whose top branches kingly eagles perch. 

And by the bark a canker creeps me up, 
sVnd gets into the highest bough of all 

For the story iMarlowc follows not so much Faby'an 
as the chronicles of Stow, Hohnshtd,' and Baker 
Marlowe’s unfinished poem of Ht.ro and Lutmler, 
founded on the classic story of the si\th century 
Musxus, was first published' in 159S Marlowe 
completed the first and second Sestiads of his 
paraphrase, and they were reprinted with a com- 
pletion (four sestiads) by Chapman m 1600 A few 
lines will show his command of the heroic couplet 

It hes not in our power to love or hate, 

Tor will m us is overruled by fate 

\\ hen two are stopped, long ere the race begin, 

We wash that one should lose, the other win 
•Vnd one especially do we aflcct 
Of two gold ingots, like in each respect 
The reason no man knows let it suffice 
What we behold is censured by our eyes 
Where both dclilierate, the love is slight 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight’ 

The lajt memorable line was quoted from the 
‘ Dead Shepherd ’ by Shakespeare m As You 
LtL. Jt ‘Blood IS the god of wads rich hvery',’ 
‘Above our life we love an absent fnend,^ ‘More 
childish valorous than worldly vvise,’ arc pregnant 
single lines, ‘Things past recovery' are hardly 
cured with c\clam ilions’ has a modern ring 

Of the following pieces which first appeared m 
ihc PiissioitaA. Ptli^imi (sec page 257}, the first is 
m C.ti^laitds Helicon given as by Marlowe, and the 
second by ‘ Ignoto’ But in one copy the initials of 
Sir \\ alter Raleigh are attached , and we have the 
CAphcit statement of Izaak M''alton that the pieces 
were really by Marlowe and Raleigh rcsjicctivcly 
— an attnbutioa now generally accepted Posterity 
also agrees with Walton that M irlov c’s poem is 
‘ choicely good ’ 

The Passionate Shepherd to hia Love 
Come live with me and be my love 
Vnd We will -’ll the pleasures prove 
That hiik and v allies, dale-, and fields. 

Woods or steep) inoiinLam vields 

Vnd we will sit upon the rodts, 

'^ceing the shepherd, fee 1 their flocks, 

1 y leallow nvers, to wlio-c falE 
VIelodioUS birds sing madrigals 
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\n(l I Mill make thee bcd> of roji.3, 

AnJ a tliouiand fragrant |>03itjj , 

A cap of flotteri and a kirtie 
Lnibroidcred all Mith lea^o of imitlc , 

\ gown made of the finest wooll, 

\\ Inch from our pretty laratH wc pull , 

Fair lined shp|>erb for the cold 
With buckles of the purest gold , 

A belt of straw and ny buds, 

W ith coral clasps and amber studs 
And if Ihe-se pleasures ina) thee mo%c, 

Come live with me, and be my love. 

Ihe shepherd swams shall dance and sing. 

For thy' delight, each May morning 
If lliese delights thy mind may move. 

Then live with me, and l>e my love 

The Nymph'a Reply 

(Hy Sir Walter Kalci^h.) 

If all the world and love were voung, 
a\nd truth in every shcpherl's tongue, 

The-se pretty pleasures might me move 
• To live with the-, and be thy love 

Hut 1 line ilnves flocks from lield to fold, 

W hen rivers rage and rocks grow cohl , 

And Philomel becometh dumb. 

The rest complains of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and vvaii on fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields , 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s spnng, but sorrow s fall 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thv lieds of rosCs, 

ITiy cup, thy kirtle, and thy posiea., 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 

In folly npe, in reason rottui 

Hiy belt of straw and ivy buds, 

1 hy coral clasps ami amber studs , 

All these in me no means can move 
1 o eome to thee, and be thy love 

Hut could youth Last, and love still hrea-sl. 

Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then tho-c delights mv mind might move 
To live with thee, and lie thv love 

(fie ciiiliont vf ataffas-c hy Vyce (iSsoaiJ iSySJ CiinninK 
ham (isyst, anJ ftiillcn (3 vole ifiSS) Itcav iii die Utty (or 

l&a; and lus cdiouu of KyJ (lyoo) and J H Ingrams CAr r's. 
/Aer Mir’ s* Mui hit taicsxa Vfailowc r Ikv( plays arc 

included m (lie * ilcrrooid scricv (cd Havelock Llli , 1^- ). 
Itr h luitux Hos eUlioralcly cdiled by Professor V. W \\ ard, and 
rainAiir alt by \ Wa.,ner (Hcilb. iSSyV bee al-oi Mr Sam 
Inimc s c ciy, bymoodss AaaJus^tim PirJr csx rt and Sit 
Chmloii Colbii s Fuayx m / SiuJut (iSyyX 

UUliartl t’circw (1553-1630), of Antony Houoc 
in Fast Cornwall, was bred at Christ Church, 
tdaford, but spent most of his life as in letive and 
culiurcil country gentleni-an im his owat csLiK.. He 
was the first to cssav in Cnglish rendering of 
r isso , but of his trinslaiion -uodjny of LnlUtriu 
or l/u A’rrOc't/'rtf oj Iltcntxahm — only five (cantos 
ippe ired (1594)- Carevv kept much closer to his 
origin il thin I iirfu did, was often correct where 

-j 


Fairfax blundered, and was sometimes (tlioug'h 
seldom) IS rhythmical The ipostrophc m the lirst 
book will serve for companson with F iirl tv’s 
version (given below at page 445) 

0 Miesc ' thou that thy head not coinjus est 
With fading bayes whieh I Iclicon dnth hcare , 

But hove m skyev, amids the Quyers I'lc't, 

Dost golden crowne of starris. iimiioital wmre, 

Celcstiall dames breath thou into my brest, 

1 nligliten thou my song, and jiardon wlieie 

1 famings weave with truth, and verse with art 

Of pleasings deekt, vv herein thou hast no jiarl 

His entertaining 'yur^iy of Corn uall (1602) 
describes the m inncrs and customs of the people, 
and gives t pretty full account, with specimens, 
of the Cornish langii ige, then still spoken He 
does not omit the ‘common byword— By Ire, Pol, 
and Pen, you shill know the Coniishmen,’ and 
then goes on to record i sad fact 

Hut the pnncipall love and knowledge of tins bn- 
guage lived m Doctor Kennall the avilian, and with 
him lyeth buryed for the English speacli doth still 
cncroche upon it, and liath dnven the same into the 
miennost skirts of the shire Movt of the mhabilaiits 
can no word of Cornish, but virry few are ignorant 
of the English and yet some so affect their owne a* to 
a stranger they will not sjieake it foi if meeting them 
by chance you enquire the way or any such mailer, vour 
aiiswerc shal be, Meca jutidrO rou.’znsn'JZJtai, can 
speake no baxonagu The English whielt they sjieake 
is goojl and pure as receyving it from the be-st hands of 
their ovv ne gentry and the easterne nuarchaiils but they 
disgrace It m part with a broad and rude aecenl, and 
eclipsing (somewhat like the Somersetshire men) speei 
ally m pronouncing names. 

//« Epistle coiueintn^ tlu I xtellencies 0/ tin 
Eiii^lish ron^ue(\(xif) is slight but inicri-sting He 
argues that in the four mam {>oints— signifitnncc, 
easiness, copiousness, and sweetness — ‘English is 
comparable if not preferable to any other in use 
at this day ’ The ground language ‘appertameth 
to the old Saxon ,' and our having borrowed ‘from 
the Dutch, the Britame, the Koniaii, the Dant_, 
the French, the Italian, tlic Spanned,’ so far from 
‘miking Littlctons liotch potch of our tongue or 
a Babelish confusion ’ is imply vvirranted by the 
results, e*bpecially b\ the copiousness secured 
{Lti/hion’s Tenures, reproduced in ‘ Col e upon 
Littleton,’ was long the stand ird authority on thv 
branch of English law cilled Hotchpot) Ihe 
conclusion is 

Moreover, the Copmusne-sse of our Language ajipiareth 
m the divcr;>ilie of our Dialceis for We have Court 
and we liave Countrie En,^Iigi, wc liave Northcmc and 
*~oulhcmc, grOva: and onhivine, which duTer each from 
the other not onely in the Terminations, but alvo in many 
vvonls, tenne? and phrastg and evprc o; the same lhin,,es 
m divers vorts, yet all right fc,it„lLdi alike Neither evn 
anv Tongue, a? I am j.i.rvwadt'd, deliver a Xfaltcrwith 
niorc\ariely than ours, lielh plainly, and by I'rovetla^ 
ami Meuphors f. r examp'c, v,! en we would be nd of 
one. We Uac to sav, he - irujy, ,\uke , Bet ftnn^ 
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hn , I jy, 'it J' , anit h) Circumlocution, KaCncr 
j ir Vv. V I'-Jii ^inr C n/jne, L<.ts sfi ^lUr Di U ^ 
Cc ; m' - I I wj /,'/<.« art sent Ji.r, 

intKj' i, ■- " Jc irei inzit^f , S/ar^ ns itar f’tue, 
hi t'-cr I j ir it a.i , I <?ip cj aL Jor i u, Sa-ejanr 
eri^i'^ , iji -re text '/ e <4 re , Tne ut rc is i/en Jor 
I !, 1 L~t s mledj ha aetn Jilt , Xo hoty ta-rts \our 
s'er e, And in i \\ord, to clo^c up tlieac proofs 

< f o ir Ciipioosne s-, look into our imitations of all sorts 
of \ sr cs affoordcd bj an) other I^angungc, and )ou 
Jirll nai. that Sir 1 hilip Sidiicv, M Puttenham, M 
••itani’urst and dncrs more hare made UsC hou farri. , 
uo Mithm compasso of a fore imagined jxjSsibilitiL ' 
in tliat In-halfc j 

I u niL nor to till, list and sneete t point, of the | 
sUcL'non. of our longue, which shall appeare the 
more plaind) if ^ e match it with our Ncighbourcs. 
ITie Italian Is picasaiite, but without ''incws as a still j 
llccting \\,.tcr, the 1 rench delicate, hut eeen nice as a 
Woinin, scirce darng to open her 1 irfiee, for fearc of 
iiiarrin^ 1 er Countenance tlie 'Spanish Majestical, but 
fuKome, running tixi much on the o and tenable like the 
DeMll rn a P!a% the Iiutch manlike, but withall eery | 
leardi, as one read) at eier) word to pickc a quarrel | 
Now e m borrow in„ from them, gne the Strength of 
Cun onantj to the Italian the full bound of Words to 
the I rencli, the \ anette of Terminations to the Spanish, 
and the molIil)ang of more \ otrels to the Dutcli and so, i 
111 e l/ec , gather the Honey of their good Properties, and | 
le'aie the Dregs to themscKcs. Vnd thus when sub 
tanti-lnesse combineth with dehghtfu!lues-.c, fullnesse 
with lineneise, seemhnesse wath porthnesse, and currant 
lies e with stardnesse, how can the Language which 
eon istetli of all these sound other than most full of 
Sweetilesse? 

\j,aiue, the long worde's that we borrow being inter 
mingiial with the idiort of our owaie store, make up a 
(jerfect Il-miouie, b) culling from out which MiMure 
(with judgment) )ou nia) frame )our Speech according i 
to the ila'tcr lOU must worke on, majesticall, pleasant, | 
dehca'c or manly, mure or lesse, in what sort lou plca.ee. ' 
iVJde hereunto, tliat whatsoeier Crace an) other Lan j 
guage earricth m N er e or Prose, in Tropes or Metaphors, j 
in 1 echo’s and \^no ninations, they ma) all be hiel) 
aiilexac 1> represented m ours Will )ou Iiaie Ptata s 
Veiue’ read Sir Hiomas 'smith , the lottuU ! Sir Hiomas 
Moare , C) era’s? Vseham larra’ Chaucer Demos j 
thiius' Sir John Cheeke , who hath comprised all the ’ 
Ilgures ot RlietontieC Will )ou read I tr^iD tale the 
1-irIe of Suit) , Calnhts? Shikspcarc, and Barlowes 
I'ra.,iiient Oii'^ D.jnel Luejn } Spcnccr Marital? 
Sir lohn Dalles, and others Will )0J have all ip all i 
hr Prox; and \crse’ take the Mirac'e of our ^gc. Sir | 
Philip Sidney 

Vnd thus if mine ownc Etes beC not blinded by 
\lTect on, I haie made \oar> to see, that the most re 
nownul of all other Nations ha\c bid up as in a 
Treas lie and entrustcil tne at^t^ s crle Pri',.iirtos witll 
the lores' Jei cli of the Lips Perfections , helhcr jou 
iceji- et the L nderetanding hr Sigmdcai ae, or the 

ilen irta hr Ebsnr„., or the Conceit for PlcntifuIIm e, 

( r the Late for Pleasantne.sC wherein if eno,.„li be 
d hie t 1, to aid irure than enuagh were supertiuous, 
if ti > I) I', I Ie_vc It to be supplied b) better stored 
Cuj ac ' es, if CsgA oniei e, I sabmit tile same to the i 
Ow.iplinc of Cleric ab’c aoij imp-rtial Censurer 1 


Fulke Cioillc, Loid Brooke (1554-1628), 
bom at Beauchamp Court, \\ ani tckshirc , front 
Shrew qbur) passed to Jesus College, Cambndge , 
iiitli his school fnend Philip Sidney iisited 
Heidelberg (1577), sat ui parliament and held 
innoiis offices under Elizabeth and James I , in 
1603 was made a Knight of the Batli, and in 1620 
Lord Brooke. He was stabbed by an old sen, ant 
who Itad found he was not mentioned m his 
masters will, the man, strack with remorse, then 
slew himself Grciillc’s tomb ina) still be seen 
in St Mary’s Church at Warwick, with the cm 
phatic epitaph ivntten b) himself ‘Fulke GreviU, 
sen ant to Queene Elizabeth, conceller to King 
James, frend to Sir Philip Sidnc) ’ He was a n 
thoughtful, sententious author both in prose and 
icrse, though nearly all his productions were un- 
published till after his death Among them were 
a Life of Sidnei , verse treatises on such subjects 
as learning, fame, war, monarchy, and religion , 
two tragedies, and Ciilica (109 sonnets) Sonnet 
Kvviv, ‘Farewell sweet bo), complainc not of ni) 
truth,’ was reconstructed b) Coleridge in liis ‘ Fare- 
well to Loie’ The whole works of Lord Brooke 
haie been collected and edited by Dr A B 
Grosart (4 vols 1S70), who has also published 
rhe rnend 0/ Sir Phthp Sidney (1895) few 
stanzas from the Treatise on Monarchy dcscnbing 
the prehistonc age will show the dignified st)le of 
Fuike GrcMlle’s lerse 

There was a time before tlie limes of Story 
W hen Nature raign’d instead of Laws or Arts, 

And mortal gods, w ith men made up the glor) 

Of one Repubhek by united hearts 

Earth was the common seat, their coniersation 
In sanng loie, and our’s in adoration 

For in those golden da)3, iith Nature’s cliaim. 

Both King and People seem’d conjo)n'd m one , 

Both must alike, mill mutual feeding \ein->, 
Transceiidenc) of either sido unknoini , 

Princes inth men using no other arts 
But b) good dealing to obtain good hearts 

Power then mamtamd it self eien b) thoac arts 
B) which It grew as Justice, Labor, Loie, 

Kesened sweetness diil it self impart 
Eicn unto slave's, )et kept U self aboie. 

And b) a meek deocendmg to the least, 

Ennless sway’d and goicm’d all die rest. 

Order there equal was , Time courts ordain'd 
To hear to judge, to execute, and make 
Few and good rules, for all gnefs that complain’d 
Such care did princes of their people take 
Before this art of Power alla)’d the Truth 
So glonous of Man’s greatness i» the )omh , 

M hat wonder was n then if those thrones found 
Thanks as e-vorbitant a, i as their merit? 

Mit to give hgjhest tributes, being Imund 
knd wound up by a princely ruling spint 
To worship them for their gods after death 
\\ ho in their life exceeded humane faiJi? 
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William Sbakesiiearc. 

Shakespeare, the ,jreatcsc poet and drunaust 
not mcrcK of the Elizabctiian and Jacobean eras, 
but of anv a^je or countia, nas bora nearly sis. jears 
after the accession of Queen Elizabeth. Hia life 
extended o^cr fifty-two jears, and when he died 
James I had occupied the throne of England for 
Unrtcen >ears. Of his eider Ineraiy contempo 
ranes. Sir Walter Raleigh nas his senior by 
tuehc ycara, John Lyly and Richard Hooker 
each bj ten years , Robert Greene b\ four , Francis 
Bacon by three , and Christopher M irlowe, lus 
tutor m tragedy, b\ onh tno months Of hia 
younger contemporaries, Ben Jonaon uaa Ins junior , 
b\ nine \ears, John Hetcher by ele\en Massinger 1 
bt nmeteen, and Francis Beaumont by tucnly | 
Mikon, who, from both chronological and critical 
points of viei , was next Shakespeare die greatest 
English poet, was bom when Shakespeare was 
fortj-four tears old, and was only contemporary 
with him for the first eight years of life 

I The obscurity with whicli Sh ikespearc’s biog- 
raphy has been long credited is greatly e.vaggcratcd ' 
The mere biographical information accessible is far 
more definite and more abundant than that con- 
cerning any other dramatist of the day Shake- 
speare s father, John Shakespeare, was a dealer in 
agncultural produce at Stratford on-At on, a pros- 
perous countPj town in the heart of England 
John Sliakeopeare was himself son of a small 
farmer residing in the ncighbounng tillage of 
SnittcrfielcL The family was of good yeoman 
shkL Shakespeare's mother, Mart' \rden, was 
also daughter of a local farmer who enjoyed 
somewhat greater wcaltli and social standing than 
die {locds father and his kindred. M illiam Shakc- 
spe-are, the eldest child that surtived infancy, was 
baptised in the parish cliurch of Stratford on- At on 
on a6di Apnl 1 564. 

The poet was educated wath a younger brother, 
Gilbert, at the public grammar-school of Stratford — 
an institution re established by Edward VI on a 
mcdi etal foundation. The course of study was 
mainly confined to the Latin classics, and Shake- 
speare proved his famihanty with the Latin school 
books in use at Ebzabedian grammar-schools by 
quoting many phrases from them m his earliest 
play, Lov^s Labour's Losl Until Shal espeare was 
thirteen years old his father's fortunes prospered 
Within that period John Shakespeare took a pro- 
minent part in the municipal aflairs of Stratford. 
zVftcr holding many inferior offices, he was elected 
an alderman m 1565, and m 15C8 he became bailiff 
or mayor But about 1577 his busuiess declined, 


1 TTie outfioe of ShaUespeaie’j carocr here supplied is based 
by ilie present WTiter on hii L</l o/ ]yilUam Siuikcsfiart, first 
pnblis'tcd m 1898, to which the reader is refened lor an cihaustise 
account of the facts, together with the onginal sources of information. 
The illustrated library edition of the work published m 1899 contains 
the latest corrections and a few additions. A cheaper popular 
cdiuon, somewhat abbrenated fonthc use of students and general 
readers, appeared m t jcyx 


and he was mtolted for many years afterwards 
m a series of pecuniary difficulties. -As a conse- 
quence his eldest son was removed from school 
at the carlt age of thirteen or thereabouts, and 
was brought into the paternal business to buy 
and sell agncultural produce But he was not 
destined to render his family much assistance m 
that capacity In 1582, when eighteen tears old, he 
increased his father's amacties by marrtang His 
wife rVnne was daughter of Richard Hadiaway, a 
farmer residmg m the adjoining hamlet of Shottery 
She was no less than eight years her lover's semor 
There is good reason to behetc that Shakespeare 
was a reluctant pant to the marriage, to w,hich he 
was dnten bt the lad^s fnends in order to pro- 
tect her reputation The ceremony took place m 
November 15S2, and a daughter, Susanna, was 
born m the following May A year later twans 
were born, a son and daughter, named respec- 
tively Hamnet and Judith. Sliakcspcare had no 
more children, and it is probab'le that in 1585 he 
left his family at Stratford to seek a Itvchhood 
elsewhere, and for some twelve years saw little 
or nothing of his wife and children 

A credible tradition assigns tlic immediate cause 
of Shakespeare’s abandonment of his country home 
to a poaching adventure in Sir Thomas Liicy'-s 
park at Chnrlccote, wluch is situated within five 
miles of Stratford It is related that he was caught 
ditrc in the act of stealing deer and rabbits, and 
was ordered to be vvliipped and impnsoned by the 
owaver. Sir Tliomas Lucy Shakespeare is reported 
to have penned bitter versts (which Itave not 
survived) on his prosecutor, and Lucy’s direat of 
further punishment is said to have finally driven 
Shakespeare from Stratford He subsequendy 
avenged himself on Sir Thomas Lucy by carica- 
turing him as Justice Sliallovv in the SlCohcI Part 
of Henry IV and The Mrry IVtves 0/ ll tnasor 
Tlicrc IS a furtlicr tradition that Shakespeare 
on leaving Stratford served as schoolmaster m an 
adjacent vallagc But tlitrc is little doubt that at 
an early date in 1586, when twenty -two years old, 
he travelled on foot to London, passing through 
Oxford on the way U was wath the capital aty 
of the country that the flower of his literary life 
was to be identified London was chiefly his 
home dunng the twenty-three years that elapsed 
between 1586 and 1609, between the twenty-third 
and forty-SLxth years of his age. 

Probably only one resident in London was already 
known to him on his arrival — Ridiard Field, who 
some seven years before had left Stratford to be 
bound apprentice to the London pnntcr Vautrollier 
Field subsequently pnnted for Shakespeare the 
earliest work that he sent to press On his settle- 
ment in the metropolis Shakespeare sought a hvang 
at the theatre. It is said tliat at firfit Jte tended 
visitors’ horses outside a playhouse. In a very 
short tune he was employed inside the playhouse, 
probably as calLboy , but opporturnty of try mg 
his skill as an actor was given him, and he stood 
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the teat -utncicntly ttll to gun speedv admission 
to one of the chief acting companies of the da) 

I he acting compan) to uhich Shakespeare \vas 
admitted ma.\ uith safete be identified with that 
under the patronage of Queen Elizabeth’s faeounte, 
the Lari of Leicester , on Leicester s death m 1588 
the pitronage of the companj, which implied a 
meri,!) nominal relationship, passed in succes 
Sion to Lord Strange, afterwards Earl of Derb) 
(d 1594), to Lord Hunsdon, Lord Cliamberlain 
I'd 1596), to Lord Hunsdon’s son, also Lord 
Chtmbcrlam, ind flnalK, on Queen Elizabeth’s 
death m 1603, to the new king, James I Thus 
Slwkespcare’s compan), which at the time he 
joined It was known is Lord Leicestcrs pli)ers, 
afterwards bore the successue titles of Lord 
Strange's compan) (1588-921, the Lord Cham 
berl iin’s compane 1 1592-96, Lord Hunsdon’s 
comp in) (1596-97), again the Lord Chamberlain’s 
companv (1597-1603;, and finalK of the King’s 
company froni the accession of James 1 m 1603. 
When he joined the compan) it was doubtless 
performing at The Hieatre, the earliest pla) 
house built 111 England, it was erected in Shore- 
dileh in 1576 b) James Burbage, father of the 
gre It ictor, Rich ird Burbage. While the com- 
piny was under Lord Strange’s patronage it 
found new quarters in the Rose, a theatre built 
m 1592 on the Banksidc, SouthwarL This was 
the earliest scene of Shakespeare’s conspicuous 
successes alike as actor and dramaiisL During 
1594 Shakespeare frequented for a short time the 
stage of mother new theatre at \cwangton Butts, 
md between 1595 md 1599 the stages of the 
oldest pla) houses in the kingdom — the Curtain and 
rite rhuitre in Shoreditch In 1599 )ct another 
new theatre was built on Uic Banksidc, Southwark , 
this was the famous Globe rheatre, an octagonal 
wooden stniciure With that theatre Shake- 
speare's professional career was almost cedusivel) 
identified for the rest of Ins life, and in its profits 
he acquired an important share. z\t the close of 
1609, when his the.itrical career was neanng’ its 
end, Sluikcspearc’s compan) occupied a second 
stage in addition to th it of the Globe — the stage 
of the Blackfriars Ihcatre 

\cting companies m Shakespeare’s d i) seldom 
remained in London during the summer or early 
autumn Thee toured m the provinces, and it is 
re.isonablc to suppose th it Shakespeare v isitcd 
m mv English towns in his capacity of a travelling 
u tor riierc is small foundation for the con- 
tecture that he extended his journeys to Scotland, 
md praaicalK none for the view tint he visited 
the Continent, although seven! companies of 
hnghsh actors arc known to have performed at 
foreign courts 

Little inforneation survives of the exact roles 
vhicli Shakespeare undertook. Few extant docu- 
ments refer dircctl, to jierforroances by him. But 
It Christmas 1594,11 is important to note, he joined 
Williim Kemp, the chef comedian of the dav. 


and Richard Burbage, the gre.itcst tragic actor, 
m ‘two several comedies' or interludes’ which 
were played on St Stephen’s Day and on Inno- 
cents’ Day (December 27 and 28) at Greenwich 
Police before the queen Sliakcspeare’s appear- 
ance at court for the first time on this occasion 
in 1594 sufficiently indicates his growing fame 
in the worlds alike of fashion and the theatre 
Subsequently his name heads the list of onginal 
performers m Ben Jonson’s Every Man tn /us 
Humour (1598), and he was one of the onginal 
performers m Jonson’s Sejauus (1603) The 
dramatist’s early biographer, Nicholas Rowe, re- 
corded the performance by Sh ikcspcare of ‘ the 
Ghost in his own Hamleti and John Davies of 
Hereford noted that ‘ he played some kingly parts 
in sport’ One of Shakespeare’s younger brodiers, 
presumably Gilbert, recalled at a long subsequent 
date his brother’s performance of -kdam m As You 
Ltl^e It In the 1623 folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Works,’ his owai name headed the prefatory list 
of ‘the pnncipall actors in these playes’ 

II But It IS not his histrionic activity that lends 
real interest to Shakespeare’s name or history , 
It IS his unmatchablc achievement in dramatic 
poetry His earliest experience as a dramatic 
wnter was gained in the way of revising pliys 
by other wnters who had sold their works to the 
manager of his company Much that thus came 
from his pen in his early days has possiblv re- 
mained concealed m plays attributed to other 
audiors In a few cases, however, his labours as 
reviser were publicly .acknowledged or hive been 
detected by cntics , they have usually proved 
to be so thorough tliat the revised compositions 
arc entitled to rank among onginal efforts It is 
difficult to fix precisely the date at which his 
dramatic vvnting, whether as reviser or indepen- 
dent author, began It is probable that the whole 
of It was done between 1591 and 1611 During 
that time he apparently produced on the average 
two new or adapted plays each year 

The exact order in which Shakespeare’s iMuj* 
were written cannot be given with any cert iinty 
Only sixteen of the thirty -seven plays commonly 
assigned to him were published in his lifetime, 
and the dale of publication rarely indicates the 
date of composition a piece was often published 
many years after it was written But the subject 
matter and metre both afford rough clues to the 
penod m the dramatist’s lifetime to which the 
play may be referred Although Shakespeare’s 
songs md poems prove him a master of lync 
verse of vaned metres, all but a small fragment 
of his dramatic work is in blank verse, and 
Sh ikespeare’s blank verse underwent much change 
in construction in the course of his career In 
his earlier years he strictly adhered to formal 
rules of pause and stress , the lines arc clearly 
marked off from one another by an inevitible 
rest after the fifth acccnteal syllable. At the 
! s.ime time rhyming couplets are frequent Fan- 
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tastic conceits and puns or pla)s upon words 
constant!) recur In Shakespeare’s matured work 
few of these features find a place. The poet 
Ignores the artificial restnctions imposed by the 
laws of prosody He vanes the pauses of his 
blank-^erse lines indefinitely, in order that they 
ma> respond to e\ery call of human feeling 
Unemphatic syllables often end the lines, and 
render stress there impossible The fleMbility or 
pliancy is increased by the introduction of c\tri- 
metncal syllables at the end of lines or occasion- 
ally in the middle In later plays rhjme almost 
entirely disappears 

The following passages illustrate the main differ- 
ences in the character of Shakespeare’s early and 
late blank-verse The first extract is from Love’s 
Labour’s Ljjst (Act IL sc. u 11 9-19; 

Boyet Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 

As Nature was m making graces dear, 

^Vhen she did starve the general world beside. 

And prodigally gave them all to jou. 

Putuess Good Lord Bojet, my beaut), though bat 
mean, 

Needs not the painted flourish of your praise 
Beauty is bought by judgement of the e)e, 

Not uttered by base sale of chapmen’s tongues 
I am less proud to hear )ou tell my worth 
Than )ou much willing to be counted wise 
In spending )0ur wot in the praise of mine. 

The next extract is from one of the very latest 
plays, TV/t I euipest {kc\\’ sc ell 153-171) 

Prospero I perceive, these lords 

At this encounter do so much admire, 

That they devour their reason, and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath but, howsoe’er you have 
Been justled from your senses, know for certain 
That I am Prospero, and that very duke 

hich was thrust forth of Milan , who most strangely 
Upon tins shore, where you were wreck’d, was bnded. 
To be the lord on ’t. No more yet of this , 

For ’Us a chronicle of day by day. 

Not a relation for a breakfast, nor 
Befitting this first meeting Welcome, sir , 

This cell’s my court here have I few attendants. 

And subjects none abroad pray you, look m. 

My dukedom since you have given me again, 

I wall requite you w ith as good a thing , 

At least bring forth a wonder, to content ye, 

As much as me my dukedom 

At the same time it is noticeable that nearly a 
third of Shakespeare’s dramatic work is in prose, 
which, Commonly lucid and pointed and free from 
diffusencss or ornament, shows no radical change 
m character at any period of his career A study 
of Shakespeare’s prose does not matenally help 
the student in determining the chronology of the 
plays The only fact about his use of prose that 
IS of much importance m this connection is that 
prose figures to a larger extent m the work of 
middle life than m that of his early or late years 
It IS not always easy to determine the principles 


which governed Shakespeare’s employment of 
prose in place of metre, but in the writings of his 
middle life he almost invanably placed it in the 
mouths of the humorous or ‘low-comedy’ characters 
(ag Falstaff), of the spokesmen of mobs, of clowns, 
fools, and of ladies when they arc speaking confi- 
dentially to one another , letters and quoted docu- 
ments are usually in prosa How admirably terse 
and direct could be Shakespeare’s epistolary style 
may be judged from Macbeth’s letter to his wife 
{Macbeth, Act i sc v L i) 

They met me m the day of success, and I have learned 
by the perfectest report, they have more m them than 
mortal knowledge When I burned m desire to question 
them further, they made themselves air, into which they 
vanished. Whiles I stood rapt m the wonder of it, 
came missives from the king who all hailed me ‘Thane 
of Cawdor,’ by which title, before, these weird sisters 
saluteil me, and referred me to the coming on of time, 
w ith ‘ Hail, king that shall be ' ’ This have I thought 
good to deUver thee, my dearest partner of greatness, 
that thou mightst not lose the dqes of rejoiang, by being 
Ignorant of what greatness is promised thee Lay it to 
thy heart, and farewell 

As in his treatment of metre, so in his choice and 
handling of subject-matter, differences are discern 
ible in Sh'ikespeare’s plays which clearly suggest 
the gradual but steady development of dramatic 
power and temper, and separate with some defi 
niteness early from late work. The comedies of 
Shakespeare’s younger days often trench upon the 
domains of farce , those of his middle ind later life 
approach the domain of tragedy Tragedy in his 
hands markedly grew, as his years advanced, in 
subtlety and intensity His tragic themes bee ime 
more and more complex, and betrayed deeper 
and deeper knowledge of the workings of human 
passion In one respect only was Shakespe ire’s 
method unchangeable From first to last it vv is 
his habit to borrow his plots, though he freely 
altered and adapted them to suit his growing sense 
of artistic fitness The range of literature which 
he studied in his search for tales whereon to build 
his dramas was extraordinanly wide He con 
suited not merely chronicles of English history 
(Ralph Holmshed’s, for example), on which he 
based his English historical plays, but he was 
widely read in the romances of Italy (mainly m 
French or English translations), in the biogra 
phies of Plutarch, and in the plays and romances 
of English contemporaries His Roman plays 
of Julius Casar, Antony and Cleopaira, and 
Conolantis closely follow the narratives of the 
Greek biographer A romance by his contem- 
porary, Thomas Lodge, suggested the fable of As 
You Lite It Novels by Bandello arc the ultimate 
sources of the stones of Ronuo and Juliet, Muck 
Ado about Nothing, and Tioeljth Nt^ht All's 
Well that Ends Well and Cyinbeline largely rest 
on foundations laid by Boccaccio , the tales of 
Othello and Measure Jor Measure are traceable to 
Giraldi Cmthio Belleforest’s Histoires Tra^iques^ 
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1 ailltcnon of French \trbioni of the Italian 
romance^ of Bandtllo, u (s> often m Shakespeare’s 
hamK hut iltliough Slial espearc’s borrowing's 
were lir^'e and open handed, Ins debt was greater 
in appeannee th m rcahtj His power oi assimi- 
lat on 1 IS e.\ccptionall> strong, and llie books that 
iie n id can onh be likened to base ore on. uhicli 
he brou,,ht to bear the magic of his gcniUs, with 
the result that he transmuted it into gohb 

Ltjiour ’s Lost, to i.hich miv be assigned 
jinont) m point of time of all Sliakespcare-’s 
dr ini itic productions, m i>, from internal eiadencc, 
be dlotted to 1591 It contains 102S fire measure 
rhjnimg lines out of a tot il of 2789, and puns 
arc \er numerous Fbe mimes of the chief 
char ictei s are dra\ n from the leaders in the cnil 
war m 1 ranee, which was m progress between 
1589 and 1594, and manj matters tliat were then 
occup) mg the minds of those who moi cd m fashion- 
ible and jjohtie il circles arc touched upon The 
pieci Is conceived in an am vein of good-humoured 
satire, but genuine ]3oetic feeling breaks forth in 
tile -.peeclics of the hero, IJiron (cf Aet iv sc. 111 
IL 289- 3O5) The pla) w is revised in 1597, prob- 
ibh for i performance at court, and was first 
publihlied m the following jear Shakespeare’s 
name there first appeared on a title-page as that 
of luthor of a pi i> 

T/u fwo Gi!' tit. men of Verona, a comedy of 
love and fricndsliip, belongs to the same period 
Ihc story resembles one in the Spanish pastoral 
romance of Dtana, by George de Montemayor 
There is much fascinating poetry m the serious 
portions of the play, but the note is often lyric 
ruber than drimatic — a sure sign of youthful 
composition. There is a lyrical irrelevancy, for 
I \ample, m much of Julia’s ingenuous plea in 
fu our of letting her love for Froleus have full 
play (\ctii sc VII 11 24-38; 

1 he niori. thou ilamm'st it up, the more it bums 
fhe current tint with gentle inumiur glnltn, 

I'hou knoiv’st, being slopp d, impatiently doth rage , 
lint wlieii Ills fair course u not hindered, 

He makes sweet iniesic with the enamelTd stones, 

(»i mg a gentle 1 its to every sedge 
He overtaketh m his pil„nmage , 

\n'l M by many winding nooks he strays. 

Wall willing sport, to the wild ocean 
Hi.n let me go, and hinder not my course 
I il le as jialient as a guitlc stream, 

\nd mal c a pavtime of each we-ary step, 
nil the Uvt step have brought me to my love , 

-\n 1 there I ’ll rest, as after much turraod 
A h'c scd soul doth in Elysium- 

Thc L'lO Cini/emen was first published m the 
first lolio edition of the votlcs m 1023, 

Sh ikes[>eare’s nevt play. Fie Comt,iy of F rro)s, 
dso hr t puohshed in 1623, was for the most part 
i bois'emus farce, resembling m subject-matter 
llie Mti .±ifun of I'lautus IJut the impressive 
de e.ii_(iient \rt V sc, 1 ; m which the shrcwisli 
1 fe Vdrant ceir/engs her sms against her hus- 


band, and IS solemnly rebuked by the Abbess, is 
in the finest spirit of sober and restrained comedy 
Ihc speech of the Abbess is cspcaally' noteworthy 
(»Vct \ sc. 1 IL 68-86) 

ALbess The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 

It seems his sleeps were hinder’d by thy ruling 
And thereof comes it that his head is light 
Thou say’st Ins meat was sauceil vvath thy upbraidings 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions , 

ITiereof the ragin„ fire of fever bred , 

-Vnd vvliat ’s a fever but a fit of madness ’ 

Tliou say st his sports were hinder’d by thy brawls 

Sweet recreation hair’d, w hat doth ensue 

I 5 ut moody [moping] and dull melancholy, '' 

Kinsman to gnm and comforlles.s despair, 

/Vnd at her heels a huge infectious troop 
Of pale disteuipcraturcs and foes to life ’ 

In foad, m sport, and life preserving rest 
To he disturb'd, would mad or man or beast 1 

The consequence is, then, tliy jealous fits 
Have scared thy husband from the use of wits. 

It was after the production of these pLiys, which 
show great but not unparalleled ibility, that Sh ikc 
spcarc produced his first tragedy, Ronuo and Ji/lut 
The work gave conclusive evidence of a poetic and 
dramatic instinct of unprecedented quality As i 
trigic poem on the theme of love it has no rival 
in any liieralure It was based upon a tragic 
romance of Italian origin, which was already 
popular m English versions (see pages 262, 263) 
The date of composition niav, perhaps, be gathered 
from the Nurse’s speecli, "Tis since the earth- 
quake now eleven years’ No earthquake had 
been c\pcnenccd in England in the sixteenth 
century after 1580, and a few parallelisms with 
Daniel’s Complamte 0/ Rosamond, published m 
1591, seem to point to its completion m that year 
An anonymous and surreptitious quarto edition 
was published in 1597 and an authentic quarto 
appcircd in 1599- The speech of Romeo at the 
tomb of Juliet before he dnnks the poison illus- 
trates the intensity of Shakespeare’s dramatic feel- 
ing and insight at this early stage m his career 
(Act V sc 111 11 91-120) 

O my love ' my wife ' 

Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet ui>on thy Iieiuty 
Thou art not conquer d , beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not mlvanccd there 
lyhalt, best thou there in thy bloody sheet? 

O, what more favour can I do to thee 

Than with th.al hand that cut thy youth m twain 

To sunder hu. that was thine enemy ’ 

Forgive me, cousin ' Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fur’ shall I lichcvc 
Tint uusuhstintial death H amorous, 

\nd that the lean ahhorre-d monster keeps 
Thee here m elark to he bis paramour? 

For fear of that, 1 still will slay with thee, 

.Vrd never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again here, heac will I reipam 
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With norma that are thj chambcrmaitL , O, hurc 
Will I act up my oTcrlajtmg re^t. 

And shahc the joke of mauspiaous atars 
r rom this world weaned ileah. Eyea, looh jour loat ' 
Anua, lake jour laat embrace ' and, bps, O jou 
fhe doora of breath, seal^mth a ngliteous kiaa 
A datelcaa bargain to engroiaing death ' 

Come, bitter conduct, come, unsaeoup guide ' 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

fhe dashing rocks ihj sea aick weary bark 

Here’s to ray love ’ \_Drinks ] O true apothecary ' 

Ihj drugs arc qmcE Thus with a kias I die- 

With characteristic t ersatilitv Shahe-speare soon 
turned his attention to a \erj different speaes of 
dramatic i ork — tlte dramatisation of episodes in 
English history The first efforts in this Lind 
with which his name can he assoaated — the 
three parta of Henry VI — were tersions of other 
men’s works which he had reused. They mainly 
treat of the ci\il tvars m progress during the reign 
of the politically weak and superstitious king, 
Henn VI On hfarch 3, 1592, Henry VI , the 
piece subsequently known as 77/6 F irst Part 0 / 
Htnry VI^ was acted at the Rose Tlicatre bj Lord 
Strange’s company of actors A second piece m 
continuation of the theme quickly followed, and 
a third, treating of the concluding incidents of 
Henry Vi’s reign, was played m the earlv 
autumn The first of the three plays, which 
was onginally published in the collected edition 
of Shakespeare's works, shows sparse marks of 
Shakespeare’s workmanship It was probably a 
hasty revision by Marlowe and Shakespeare of ' 
a crude and clumsy piece of independent ongm 
Shakespeare’s genuine thought and expression are 
visible in such a bnlliant passage as (i Henry VI, 

Act I sc lu 11 133-5) 1 

Glory IS like a circle In the water, 1 

Which never ceaseth lo enlarge itself j 

1 ill by broad spreaduig it disperse to nought j 

But very few scenes bear the impress of his stvle , | 
die rest, including the barbarous handling of the | 
story of Joan of Arc, arc from a far inferior pen. < 
The second and third parts of ILnry VI, whidi 
were first connected with Shakespeare’s name on * 
their publication in the First Folio, Iiad been j 


and True Trat^ahe, for which Shakespeare may 
be held to have been mainly rcsponsibli- One 
of die most notable amplifications of the True 
Tra^edie is the touching sohlocjuy, while the 
batde of Tow ton is raging, of Henry VI, who 
diere pathetically contrasts the happiness ot a 
shepherd’s life with that of a king f3 Htury VI y 
Act II SC..V II 21-54) 

O God ' mdlnnks it were a happy life. 

To b(. no betler than a homely swam , 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, [loint by point, 
rhereby to set the minutes how tliev run, 

How many make ihc hour full complete , 

How many hours bnng about the day , 
flow manv days will finish up the year , 

How many years a mortal man may live 
\\ hen this is known, then to divade the times 
So many hours must I tend my flock , 

So many hours must I take my rest , 

So many hours must I contemplate , 

So many hours must I sport myself, 

So manv days m_, ewes have been with young. 

So many w eeks ere the poor fools w ill ean , 

So many years ere I sliall shear the fleece 
So minutes, hours, days, months, and years. 

Pass d over to the end they were created, 

M ould bring while hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, wliat a life were this ' how sweet ' how lovely I 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a ncli embroider d canopy 
To kings that fear their subje*cts’ treachery? 

O, yes. It doth , a thousand fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the shepherd s homely curds. 

Ills cold thin dnnk out of his leather bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys. 

Is far beyond a pnnee’s delicotes, 

Ills viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couebe-d in a curious bed. 

When care, mistrust, and treason waits on him 

Shakespeare's final ravision of the trilogy of 
pkivs dealing witli the reign of Henry VI met 
with a tnumphant reception on the stage. But 
older dramatists grew jealous, and in the autumn 
of 1592 one of them, Robert Greene, denounced 


printed previously under other titles, and in forms 
very' different from that which they subsequently 
assumed in the First Folio The second part of 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI was first published in 

1594 with the tide The first part of the con- 
tentior b Pvsxt the luo famous houses of I orke 
ami Httuas'erj and the third pan was pnntcd in 

1595 as T/ie true ttagedte of Rtchanl, Duke of 
Vorke There seems little doubt that Tne first 

pirt of tUL coutcutton and The True Trajulie 
were by hlarlowe aided by Shakespeare, but 
were not themsclve's onginal compositions, being 
libcrilly constructed out of older pieces now lost 
The second and third parts of ILury 1 1 , as 
diev figure in the First Folio, were doubtless the 
outcome of a further revision of the ConUntion 


the younger dramatist in A Croats ■ujorth 0/ IVit 
as ‘an upstart crow beautified with our feathers, 
that with his Tylers heart ‘wrapt in a players 
hide supposes he is as well able to bumbast out 
a blanke verse as the best of you, and being an 
absolute Johannes factotum is, in his own con 
ceit, the only Shake scene m a countne,’ llie 
Italicised words parodv a line in 3 lltury VI 
(Vet I sc. IV L 137;, ‘Oh Tigers heart woapped m 
a womans hide’ The publisher of Greene’s ill- 
natured attack on Sliakcspeare, Henry Chettle, it 
the end of the year apolog'scd to die \oung VTitcr 
for the rancour of Greenes pen in tlie pref ice 
to a tract called Kii d Ilartes Dreame Chettle 
frankly acknowledged Sliakespeare’s ci.ility of 
demeanour, excellence in his qualuv of aeior. 
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upn^htncai of dcalin^', and facetious ynce in 

Shaktspenre pursued the path which he first 
0 = 51 ) cd m the p!a)a of Hatry VI in the two 
trtjjedies ih it succeeded them — Richard III and 
Rn/tatd If In Richard III Shakespeare plainly 
siioi s 1 conscious rcsohe to follow in Marlowe’s 
footsteps. The truj^ed) takes up the history ne ir 
the point It which the Unrd part of Htiiry VI 
left It rile heio’s hepoens) is pictured with 
much iron) The stud) of mcious ambition is 
rirel) rclieted b\ poetic passages, but t pecu- 
liar!) Shakespearean outburst of poetic sentiment 
clnractcnses the dcscnption b) r)Trel of the 
murder of the princes in the lower 'Vet iv 
sc 111 11 4-22) 

l)i,,hton and horrest, whom I ihd sulieini 
To do this ruthle=s piece of bulchen 
Although they were llesh d iillami,, blood) dog-, 
Mclling with itiidemtas and kind coiiipavsion 
Wept like two chddren 111 their deaths sad stones, 

Ij>, thus, (]uolh Dighton, ‘ las those tender habes ’ 

‘ lhu> thu tiuolh horrest ‘girdling one another 
Within their innocent alabaster arms 
Iheir lips were four red ro es on a stajk, 

\\ Inch m their summer beauty kiss'd each other 
A boo! of prayers on their pillow la) 

Which once,’ quoth forrest, ‘almost changed m) mmd 
hut O ' the deid — there the iillain slopp’d , 

Whilst Digh'on thus told on ‘We smothere-d 
The most replenishcal sweet work of nature 
llial from the prime creation e’er she framed 
Thus both are gone w ith conscience and reinorsc , 

ITie) could not speak , and so I left tlieni holli, 

1 1> bring this tidings to the blood) king 

Ruhard II seems to hue followed Richard III 
\ ithuut dcla\, ind here again the influence of M ir- 
lowc Is strongly marked Mirlowes Eduard II 
cle irK inspired Ruhard II The sober note of 
p ilnutism and of rescrence for the best traditions 
of the counin, which w is characteristic of all 
Sli ikcspuirc’s liistoncal pliys, was sounded with 
exceptional effect in John of Gaunt’s dsing 
speech (Veil! se- I 11 31-68) 

Mclhinks I am a jirojihet new in pireal 
\nJ dins expinng do fcreicH of him 
Ills lash fierce hlaic of nol cannot last, 

1 or saoient fires soon burn out themsehcs 

Siwaj! sliowers last lon,^ liut sudden storms are short , 

lie tires Iielimes dial spurs loo fast betimes , 

With e’a,,er feeding food doth choke ihe feaider 
f iglit \-anit\, insatiate cormorant, 

Cousuniin,^ means v>jn pre)s U(>oii itself 
riiii to^al throne of kings, this sCeptenl isle, 
rills earth of majesty, this seal of ^^ar>, 

This cilner Ldcn, demi paradi-e 

rills fi rtre s built bj Nature for herself 

Vgmiist mfeclvon and die hand of war , 

Tills 1 a,ip) brcctl of men, this little world, 

This prccioj s one set m tlic siUer se-i, 

Which se-tacs it m the ofiice if a wail 
Or Is 3 moat dcAnsi o tu a fnu 
A^aing tl e ens) of less iiapp er brals 


This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renowaicd for their deeds as far from home, 
l-or Christian .ersice and true chivalry, 

•Vs IS the sepulchre m stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son , 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation tlirough the world, 

Is now leased out — I die pronouncing it — 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm 
Lngland, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky sliore beats back the cniious siege 
Of watery IVeptune, is now bound m with shame. 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds 
That England, that was wont to conquer others. 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself 
Ah, would the scandal vanish with mi life, 

How happy then were my ensuing death ' 

Both Ruhard III and Richard II were pub- 
lished anonymously m 1597 Between February 
<593 and the end of the year the London theatres 
were closed owing to the plague, but Shake 
speare’s pen was busiU employed, and 1594 prob- 
ably prosed more prolific than any other year 
of his life. To It may be assigned the greater 
part of three plavs — Tilus Aiidroituiis, fht Mer- 
chant of Venue, and King John 

Titus Atidromctis, a sanguinary and re\ citing 
picture of the decadence of impenal Rome, was 
probably only in part Shakespeare’s work It 
was suggested by a piece called I this and 
j Vespasian, which was acted b\ Lord Strange’s 
men m 1592, and is now only extant in a German 
version published m 1620 Titus Audi oiiuits was 
acted by the Earl of Sussex’s men on January 23, 
1593-4, as a ‘new’ piece It was subsequently 
performed by Shakespeare’s company Internal 
evidence suggests that Kyd wrote much of 
It. But there arc many powerful passages for 
which Shakespeare alone could have been re- 
sponsible. The heart rending speech m which 
the hero laments tlic rum that overtakes his 
children contains such lines as these ( Vet HI 
sc. 1 11 93-97) 

For now I stand as one upon a rock. 

Environ'd with a wilderness of sea 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave bv wave, 
Expecting ever when some eiivioie, surge 
Will m his brinish bowcE swallow lime 

Then, turning to his tonguelcss daughter, he adds 
i,I6id,\\ 111-113) 

When I did maine her brothers, then frush tears 
SickhI on her cheeks, as doth the honey alcw 
Upon a gather’d Idy almost wither’d 

In The Merchant 0/ I enuc SIi ikcspe-irc showed 
to splendid advanUige his power of investing 
ancient le-gcnds with genuinely drarmatic point 
and poetry her Giovanni’s It Pecorone, a four- 
teenth-century collection of Italian novels, supplied 
him with the main plot of the jiound of iksle 
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Sttplien Gosson, in his Schoole of Abuse (1579), 
mentions a lost play called fhc JeM, m which 
apparently the ules of the pound of flesh and 
the casl ets were combined. Robert Wilson’s 
c\t int pla> of the Thrte Ladies of London roughly 
inttcipated some of Shakespeare’s scenes between 
the Jewish creditor Sh>lock and his debtor 
Vntonio Shakespeare’s Jew is a far subtler stud> 
of Jewish character than Marlowe achieaed m 
his few of Malta, and the delicate comedy which 
relieves the serious interest attaching to Sh> lock’s 
fate lay wholly out of Marlowe’s reach But 
Shakespeare, m the Merchant of Vi.nui, betrayed 
the last defimble traces of his discipleship to Mar- 
low e. Marlowe’s few of Malta w as the forerunner 
of Shylock, although the topic was doubtless 
immcdiatel) suggested to Shakespeare by the 
popular evcitement irouscd m London by the 
recent e->ccuUon of the queen’s Jewish ph^siciin, 
Kodengo Lopez. Passages notable for high poetic 
feeling and for eloquent ratiocination abound in 
the \Lci chant of ILtnict Sh) lock’s cl urn to be 
treated as a man, Portia's plea for mere), 
Lorenzo’s speech on the power of music, and 
Bassanio’s exposure of the deceitfulness of appear- 
ances illustrate the play’s wealth of thought and 
beauty of language One of the most beautiful 
passages is the speech in which Portia accepts 
the suit of her lo\er Bassanio (A.ct ill sc. n 

11 149-175) 

You sec me, Lord Cassanio, where 1 sland, 

Such as I am though for myself alone 
I would not be ambitious m ni) wish 
To wish myself much better , yet, for you 
I would be treblnl twenty times myself, 

A thousand limes more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich , 

That only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beamUes, livings, friends, 

Lxceed account , but the full sum of me 
Is sum of something, which, to term m gross 
Is an unlcsson'tl girl, uiischool’d, unpractiseal , 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn , happier than this, 

'she IS not breal so dull but she can learn , 

Happiest of all IS that her genlle spirit 
Commits ibelf to yours to be directe'd. 

As from her lord, her goiemor, her king 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now coyiverteal but now I was the loial 
Of this fair mansion, master of my s-nants, 

Queen o er myself, and even now, but now, < 

This house, these servants, and this same inyecif 
Are yours, my lord I give them with this nng , 
Whieh when you ('art from, lose, or give away. 

Let It presage the rum of your love, 

\nil lie my vantage to exclaim on yoie 

The '\[enhant of \ enne may have been first pro- 
tluccd under the name of the \-\iusyon Coinedi j 
on August 25, 1594. It was revised later, and ] 
was not published until 1600, wlicn two editions 
appeared, e ich printed from i diUerent bt.a„e I 
copv I 


lurning once again to English history. Shake 
speare, also in 1594, adapted his dniii i of 
Kini( John from a worthless pi ly called Lhc 
FroubUsome Raignc of King John (1591) This 
old piece was fraudulently reissued in 1611 as 
‘written by W Sh ,’ and in 1622 as by ‘W bh ikc 
speare.’ The three cluef chiracters in Shake- 
speare’s Kint' John — the mean and cruel king, 
the desperately wronged ind passionate Constance, 
and the soldierly humorist h alconbridge — are in 
all essentials Shakespeare’s own invention In 
Arthur boyish emotion is portrayed with a fresh- 
ness and truthfulness that are scarcely known 
elsewhere in dramitic literature As in other of 
Shakespeare’s histoncal plays, the general elleet 
of the tragic history of King John 13 to instil 
a reasonable and honourable patnotisni, to which 
the Bastard’s concluding lines give very eloquent 
espiession (Act V sc vii I 112-end) 

This bnglantl never did, nor ever shall. 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself 
Now these her pnnees arc come home again. 

Come the three comera of the world m arms, 

And we shall shock them Kouglit shall make u» rue 
If Lngland to itself do rest but truu 

III At the same epoch in Ins career (1591-4) as 
saw these remarLable efibrts in the drama, bliake- 
speare also wrote and published two Narriiilve 
roeius, both of which paraphrased with melodious 
fluency Ovidian themes of somcwlul lascivious 
tendency In May 1593 Richard Field, bh ikc 
speare’s fcllow-townsm in, published the first poem, 
I eiitts and Adonis The character of the verse 
may be illustrated by Venus’s lament over the 
body of the de*ad Adonis (11 io75-ioho) 

Alas, poor world, what trLOSure hast thou lost ! 

Wliat fact rtmains alive that’s worlh the viewing’ 
Whose tongue w music now ? what caiist thou boast 
Of things long since or any thing ensuing? 

The llowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim 
But true sweet beauty lived and died wilh him 

No name appeared on the title page, but there 
was 1 fully -signed dedication addressed to a 
brilliant voung nobleman, Henry Wnotheslev, 
third Earl of bouthampton A year later Shake- 
speare's poem of Litctei.t, appe-ired, and it too 
was dedicated to the Earl of Southampton V 
I more senous note is often sounded here than 
in the earlier poem, and there are many reflec- 
tions on human affairs which enibodv convic- 
tions cherished bv bhakcspe ire through life , for 
example (11 1240-1246) 

For men have msrbk, women waxen, mmil , 

Vnd therefore are they form d as inarbk will , 

I The Weak oppress’il, the impression of strange kind* 

I Is fotme-d m them by force, by fraud, or skill 
Then call them not tlie autliors of their ill 
j No more tlian wax shall be accojiitexl evil 
I \\ berem is stamp’d the semblance of a deviL 
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ri ciC i\o \olumc> conbtituttd Shilvcspcare’s lirbt 
appcil to the ruicitn^'' public, and the) 
cointd uth unqu ilified enthusi tsnn Spcnhcr and 
ocher cuntcmponr) men of letters pane-prised 
the gcnui:, ulucli the poems bclni)ed The 
general reader showed himself no less appreaa- 
tne No fewer than seven editions of Venus 
tiqiearcd betc een 1394 and 1602, and an eighth 
feilluved m j6o7 Lu^rue ichicved a fifdi edition 
m the VC ir of Shal eapearc’o death 

111 otlier directions bhal capearc was strengthen- 
ing his position and reputation He was gaining 
personal esteem m mllucntial quarters outside 
the circles of actors and men of letters The 
L irl of Southampton, as the dedicator) addresses 
before his narrative poems show, had become his 
achnov ledocd patron His ‘civil demeanour’ 
recommended him to the habitue's of the court, 
ind his summons to tet before Queen Elizabeth 
at Elirisimas 1594 indicated the courtiers’ personal 
interest in him J henceforth his pla)s were 
frequentl) performed bcfoie the queen by himself 
and his fellow ictors it her palaces of Whitehall, 
Richmond, and Greenwich, ind his recognition 
IS the greatest poet and dramatist of the da) 
steadil) grev 

The bulb of Shakespeare's Suunelii were, 
doubtless, written m 1394, soon after he had 
sought and won the patronage of the Earl of 
bouthanipton At that date tlie sonnet enjoyed 
a populant) among poets m England that has 
never been equalled Sh ikcspcarc charactensti- 
c illy tried his hand on the popular poetic instru- 
ment when Its vogue was at its height. The 
metncaJ form of his sonnets is that peculiar to the 
1 nghsh sonneteers (three dccas) liable quatrains, 
each Hunting iltematcl), and a concluding rliym- 
mg couplet) In literal-) value the extant collection 
Is notahl) unequ il, but the best cvmiplcs reach 
le.els of I)ric melod) md meditative cnerg) that 
ire not matched elsewhere in poetr) Among the 
finest of bh il espc,ire s sonnets are these 

\\\ 

W hen to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I jUmnion up reraembrance of tliingi post, 

I ,igh ll e lack of manv a thing I sought, 

.\n<l with old wocs new wail in) dear times waste 
rtjen ean I drown an e)e, unuseil to flow, 
for precious fnends hid in death’s daieles-, night, 
\nd Weep afresh love’s long since cancelleal vrcic, 

\nd moan the c)t]a,n ^ of many a vanish’d sight 
n Lii can 1 grieve at grievances foregone, 

\nd heavd) from woe to vo^ tell o'er 
Hie >ad account of fore bemomtil maan, 

\\ liicli 1 new pay as if not paid be'bte 
Hut if the ibi'e r linn'/, on ibec, dear friend, 

Ml lo ars are re lorcd and sorrows end. 

X\XIU 

I uH niarij a „lonoa> morning liavc I wen 
Hatter f'c mujneun topv vvith .overeign C)C, 
f-'i II „ w ith „D ien '’ace the meado v 5 grea.n, 

(sliding paL slreana v im heavenly alehcmj. 


.\non pemul the basest clouds to nde 
Wiih ugl) rack on Ins celestial face, 

\nfl from the forlorn w orld Ins v isage hide, 

*stealing unseen to west with this disgrace 
Even so ni) sun one early morn did shine 
IN ith all tnumphanl splendour on ui) brow , 

But, out, alack ' he was but one hour mine, 

The legion cloud bath mask’d him from me now 
Vet him for this ray love no whit disdamcth . 

Siras of the world ma> stain when heaven’ssun slainelh, 

I III, 

What IS )our substance, whereof arc )ou made, 

That millions of strange shadows on }ou tend? 
Since ever) one hath, every one, one shade, 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 

Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitatcal after )ou , 

On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 

And )ou m Grecian tires arc painted new 
Speak of the spring and foison of the )ear, 
fhc one doth shadow of )our beauty show, 
llic other as )our liount) doth appear. 

And )ou in every blessed shape we know 
In all evtcmal grace )ou have some part, 

But you hke none, none )0u, for constant heart, 

CWI 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impcaliments Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove 
O, no ! It is an ever fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken , 

It is the star lo ever) wandering bark, 

Whose w Orth ’s unknown, although his htighlbe taken 
Love 's not lime’s fool, thougli ros) lips and cheeks 
Within 1)13 bending sickle’s compass come , 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom 
If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

On the other hand, some of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
sink almost into inanity beneath tlic burden of 
quibbles and conceits Take, for example 

XLVl 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

How lo divide the conquest of thy sight , 

Xlme e)e my heart thy picture’s sight v/ould bar, 

M) heart mine c)e the freedom of that right 
My licart doth plead, that thou m him dost he, 

A closet never pierced with crystal e)c5, 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And sa)S in him thy fair appearance lies 
To ’cide tills title is impanneleal 

A ((ucst of thoughts,, all tenants to the heart , 

Anil by Ilicir verdict is determined 

The clear e)e’s moiety and the dear heart's part 
\s thus, mine eye's due is tblne outward part, 

\iid my heart's right ibme inward love of heart 

There is no evidence tint the order in which 
the sonnets v ere first printed followed the order 
in which tijc) were written The same tram of 
thought IS at limes pursued continuously through 
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two or more sonnets, and thus the collection 
resembles a senes of independent poems, some 
in a ^ar>'mg number of fourteen-line stanzas 
But, beyond the fact that the \ein throughout 
IS more or less amorous, there is no close logical 
continuity in the arrangement of the whole. The 
majonty of the sonnets, numbered 1 to cvcvl, 
are addressed to a young man, and most of 
the remainmg twent>-si\ poems are addressed to 
a woman, but both groups piclude meditaUte 
soliloquies m the sonnet-form winch are addressed 
to no person at alL 

The sonnets of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
were for the most part literary exerases, reflect- 
ing the influence of French and Italian sonneteers 
Genume emotion or the \ ntcFs personal expen- 
ence \ ery rarelj inspired them At a first glance a 
far larger proportion of Shakespeare’s sonnets gne 
the reader the illusion of personal confessions tlian 
those of anj contemporarj , but when allowance has 
been made for the current contentions of Eliza- 
bethan sonneteering, as well as for Shakespeare’s 
unapproached affluence in dramatic instmct and 
invention — which enabled him to identify himself 
with every phase of human emotion — the autobio- 
graphic element in his sonnets, although it may not 
be dismissed altogether, is seen to shrink to com- 
paratively slender proportions He borrows very 
many contemporary sonneteers’ w ords and thoughts, 
although he so fused them w ith his fancy as often 
to transfigure them A personal note may have 
escaped him in the sonnets m which he gives 
voice to a sense of melancholy and self remorse, 
but his dramatic mstmct never slept, and there 
IS no positive proof that he is doing more, even 
m those sonnets, than to produce dramatically the 
illusion of a personal confession For example, 
in the numerous sonnets in which Shakespeare 
boasted that his verse was so certain of im- 
mortality that It was capable of immortahsing the 
person to whom it was addressed, he gave voice 
to no involuntary exaltation of his own ^pint or 
spontaneous ebullition of his own feeling He 
was merely handling a theme that Ronsard and 
Desportes, emulating Pindar, Horace, Ond, and 
other classical poets, had lately made a common- 
place of the poetry of Europe, and a formal topic 
among all English sonneteers The imitative 
element is hardly less conspicuous m most of 
the sonnets that Shakespeare distinctly addresses 
to a w Oman 

Only m one group, composed of six sonnets 
scattered through the collection, is there traceable 
a strand of wholly onginal sentiment, boldly pro- 
jecting from the web into which it is wrought. 
Tins senes of six sonnets deals watli a love 
adv enture of no normal type Sonnet cxliv opens 
w ith the lines 

Twx) loves I have of comfort and despair, 

Wnch like tw o spints do suggest [Lc. prompt] me still 

The better angel li a man nght fair. 

The worser spirit a woman colour d ilL 


The woman, the sonneteer cohonues, has corrupted 
the man and drawn him from his side Five 
other sonnets treat the same theme In three 
addressed to the man (xL, xh , and xlii ) the poet 
mildly reproaches his youthful fnend for having 
sought and won favours of a woman whom he 
himself loved ‘dearly,’ but the trespass is forgiven 
on account of the friend’s youth and beauty In 
the two remaining sonnets (axxxiii. and cxx.xiv ) 
the poet addresses the woman, and rebukes her for 
having enslaved not himself but ‘his ne.xt self’ — 
his finend It is conceivable that these six sonnets 
rest on a genuine expenence of the poet, although 
a half jesung reference to the amorous adv enture, 
which would depnve it of very senous import, 
was possibly made to it at the time by a literary 
comrade A poem that was licensed for publica- 
tion on September 3, 1594, was published immedi- 
ately under the title of Willobte hts Avtsa, or the 
True Picture of a Modest Maid and of a Chaste 
ami Constant Wife There, a character, described 
as ‘the old player W S ,’ donbdess Shakespeare 
himself, mocks a rejected lover because, he ex- 
plains at length, he has just recovered his own 
equanimity after much suffenng from femmine 
capnee 

But if few of Shakespeare’s sonnets can safely 
be regarded as autobiographical revelations of 
sentiment, many of them offer evidence of the 
relauons in which he stood to a patron, and of the 
position that he sought to fill m the circle of that 
patron’s literary clients There is no difficulty in 
detecting the lineaments of the Earl of South- 
ampton in those of the man who is distinctively 
greeted in the sonnets as the poet’s sole patron, 
rhat the Earl of Southampton was Shakespeare’s 
only patron is not merely suggested by tlic terms 
in which the poet dedicated to him each of his 
two narrative poems, Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece, but by the tradition handed dowai by 
Sir William D’Avenant that the earl treated 
Shakespeare with exceptional munificence, and 
‘once gave him a thousand pounds to enable 
hmi to go through with a purchase which he 
heard he had a mind to’ Twenty sonnets are 
couched in the phraseology habitual at the 
time to authors when penning dedicitions of 
their works to patrons Three of these (xxvt , 
vxxn , and vxxv 1 ) merely translate into the 
language of poetry the expressions of devotion 
which had already done duty in the prose 
dedicatory epistle to the Earl of Soudiampton 
that prefaces Lucrece That epistle to South- 
ampton runs 

The love I dedicate to your lordship is vnthout end 
w hereof this pamphlet, w ithout beginning, is but a super 
fluous moiety The warrant I have of your honourable 
disposition, not the worth of my untutored lines, makes 
it assured of acceptance. UTiat I have done is 
yours, what I have to do is yours, being part m all I 
have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duty 
would show greater, meanwhile, as it is, it is bound to 
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>our lurd hip, 10 whom I wiJi long lif>-, still lengthened 
with ill hippuiL ». — N our lonlihip'', in all dutj, 

\\ II LI \M ‘hit \KhSPE,\Kt 

Sonnet cv\i is a gorgcotxs rendering of these 
sentences 

1 Old of nv loie to whom 111 laseilage 
r!i\ merit hath iny (lul> stronglj hnit, 

Jo ihee I ^elirl tills nritten ajillia.s^ij,e, 
lo iilneSs (hitv, not to slioii my wit 
Dut) so great, which wit so poor Xs mine 

^fa) nia! u ccra bare, in wanting words to show it, 
i!ut that I hope some good conceit of thine 

In thv Soul's thought, all iial ed, will bestow it , 
fill batioeier star lliat guides ni) moving, 

I’omts on me graciouslj with fair aspeei, 

\nd puts apparel on m) tatter d loving, 

To show me worthy of ihj sweet respect 
Tlieti maj I dare to lioast how I do love thee , 

Till then not show m) head where thou niavst prove me 

In SI ver il sonnets the poet eonfesses to i sense 
of jealous) of one eir more nv al poets who, b) 
dint of ‘nchiv' compiled ‘comments’ of his 
patrons ‘priise,’ threaten to divert to themsches 
his patron's fuours The rival poets with their 
‘precious praise bv all the muses filed’ (l.\xx\ 4) 
must be sought among the writers who eulogised 
‘Southampton and are known to have shared his 
patronage Such writers were very numerous but 
the poet whom Shakespeare depicts as his chief 
rival Is with much probabiht) identified with the 
young poet and scholar Bamabc Dames, a poetic 
]nncgvrist of Soutliampton and a prolific sonneteer, 
whose promise, vvidel) acknowledged at the time 
that Shakespeare was writing his sonnets, was not 
destined for conspicuous fulfilment in the future 
licsides the twenty ‘dedicatory’ sonnets, which 
specifically address i young man as tlie poet’s 
p itron, many avow wholly disinterested ‘love,’ in 
the Elizabethan sense of friendship, for a handsome 
voutli of wedth ind rank There is good ground 
fur tlic conclusion that the sonnets of disinterested 
friendship also have bouth implon for their subject 
The sinccnty of the poet’s sentiment is often open 
to doubt in these poems, but they seem inspired 
bv a genuine intimacy subsisting between Shakc- 
jjcire and i young M ecenas Extrav igant com- 
[ilimeiu~‘ gross painting’ bhakcspearc calls it — 
w is more conspicuous in the intercourse of patron 
and elieiu during tlie last years of Elizabeth’s 
reign til lu in any other epoch > There is nothing 
in the vocabular) of affeclton which Shakespeare 
emiiloyed in his sonnets of Move’ or friendship to 
conflict With the ilieory that they were inscribed 
til his literifj p Itron Southampton, with whom 
he was It the moment on the terms of close inti- 
macy that normally subsisted between the literary 
rlients and their patrons Every compliment, in 
f icu paid bj Shakespe ire to the youth applies to 
S juth itupton In real life, be.iuty, birth, wealth, 
anil wtt sat crowneal' in the carl, whom poets 
ted iimtil the h indsomest of Elizabctluin courtiers, 
IS jilainl^ as in the hero of the poet’s verse 


Southampton has left in his correspondence ample 
proofs of his literary learning and cultured taste, 
and, like the hero of the sonnets, was ‘as fair m 
knowledge as in hue’ The opening sequence of 
seventeen sonnets, in which a voutli of rank and 
wealtli IS admonished to marry and beget a son so 
that his fur house’ may not fall into decay, cm 
only have been addressed to a young peer like 
Southampton, who was as yet unmarried, had vast 
possessions, and was the sole male representative 
of his f imily To no other peer of the day are the 
poet’s words so cvactly applicable. Striking evi- 
dence of the identity of the youth of the sonnets of 
‘friendship’ with Southampton is found in the like 
ness of feature and complexion which charactenses 
the poet’s description of tlic youth’s ‘fair’ outward 
appearance and the extant pictures of Southampton 
as a young man which arc now at Welbeck Ex- 
ternal ev'idencc thus agrees with internal evidence 
m identifying the lauded patron of the sonnets 
witli the Earl of Southampton, and they suggest 
that Shakespeare when his fame was in tlie making 
stood to the earl in much the same relation as 
Ariosto to the Duke Alfonso d’Este, or Ronsard 
to Margaret, Duchess of Savoy 
Shakespeare’s sonnets were first circulated in 
manuscript A line from one of them — 

Lilies tliat fester smell far worse than weeds — 

was quoted m the play of Ldvjard III , vvhiclt 
was probably written before 1595 Meres, wnting 
in 1598, enthusiastically commends Shakespeare’s 
sugred sonnets among his private friends,’ ind 
mentions them m close conjunction with his two 
narrative poems William Jaggard piratically 
inserted in 1599 two of the most mature of the 
senes (\os cxxxvaii and exhv ) in his Passionate 
In 1609 Shakespeare’s sonnets were 
surreptitiously puDlishcd by a publisher of small 
reputation, Fliomas Tliorpe 
Tliorpe dedicated the volume to ‘Mr W H ’ in 
these terms 

TO THE OXLIE. nFCElTl K OF 
THESE tXSVIXG SOXXETS 
MR W H ALL. HAPPlXESSE, 

ANU raVT ETERXITlt- 
PROVtiSED 

nv 

OUR t\ tit LIVING lOEl 
VVISIIETII 

TIIL. WELL VVISmXt 
AintXTVKEK IX 
SET rixo 
Eol iir 

T T 

The dedication, Tlthouglr, according to Thorpe’s 
habitual style of writing, bomliastic m expression 
and wilfully intricate in the arrangement of the 
words, follows a common dedicatory formula in 
numerous books of the day the dedicator ‘ wishctli ’ 

1 his patron ‘all happiness ind ctcmitie ’ In this in 
( st inee ‘‘the svelP'jtsnin^ iidteii/unr in settim; forth' 
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— Le. the publisher, Thonuis Thorpe — wtsheth^ 
in the comentional language of contemporary 
dedications, ‘ all happinesse ami that ttennUe pro- 
mised by our ever-hvmg poet ’ — 1 e such etemitj 
as Shakespeare in the text of his sonnets foretold 
for his own v erse — ‘ to Mr IV H tiu onlte begetter 
of these ensuing sonnets' — re. to the man who had, 
by his sole efforts, gotten or procured (‘beget’ m 
Elizabethan English was frequentlj used in the 
sense of ‘ get ’ or ‘ procure ’) a copj of the manuscript 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and had thereb> giten 
Thorpe his opportumtx of pnnting and publishing 
them In 1600 Thorpe had under similar circum 
stances dedicated a hitherto unpublished work by 
Marlowe — Tlu First Book of Ltitan — to Edward 
Blount, a friend in the trade ‘MrW whom 
Thorpe made the patron of the original edition 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets in 1609, was probablj 
William Hall, a publisher’s assistant, who for some 
jears occupied himself in procunng unpnnted 
manuscripts for disposal among stationers in the 
position of Thorpe. 

The common practice of publishers of the da> 
of the tx'pe of Thorpe in choosing uninfluential 
patrons for the publication of manusenpts that 
fell surreptiooush into their hands renders im- 
possible the fiopular identification of ‘ Mr W H ’ 
wnth the influential >oung man to whom man> 
of the sonnets were anon>mousl) addressed b) 
Shakespeare B) an irresponsible guess, which 
IS \ntiated b> an obtious error, the initials of 
Thorpe’s patron haxe been identified with those of 
William Herbert, third Elarl of Pembroke, The 
Earl of Pembroke succeeded to his title in 1601, 
and It was contrary to law and custom for a 
dependent in the position of a publisher to emplo> 
any other than the formal designation in ad- 
dressing a noble patron The letters ‘ W H ,’ 
moreover, at no time in the Earl of Pembroke’s 
life represented the initials of his name. From his 
birth until his succession to his fathePs title he 
was known solel) as Lord Herbert. No evidence 
exists to show that Shakespeare was in personal 
relations with the Earl of Pembroke at an> period. 
After Shakespeare’s death the First Folio (1623) 
was dedicated to Pembroke and his brother, the 
Earl of Montgomery, by Shakespeare’s fnends and 
theatrical colleagues. It was the fashion of the 
moment for authors and publishers to dedicate to 
these patrons jointly publications of importancu 
Pembroke, too, was in 1623 Lord Chamberlain and 
ex officio controller of the stage. The words and 
tone m which Shakespeare’s posthumous editors 
addressed the brothers plainly shovv that the poet 
was in his lifetime solelj known to the brother 
earls— was solely the object of their favour — 
in his capacity of popular dramatist and of 
‘servant’ of the king — 1 e. of member of the 
king’s company of players 

IV Shakespeare’s endeavours to maintain his 
position in the favour of a vvealthj patron, to 
which his sonnets bear testimony, never interrupted 


the hterary bbours to which the best years of his 
life were consecrated. His industry never drooped 
To the winter season of 1595 probably belonged 
A Midsummer Figlifs Dream, which may v ell 
have been written to celebrate a mamage in the 
cucles of the court. Hints for the plot and 
characters have been traced to many sources, 
but the final scheme of the beautiful and deli- 
cate fairy comedy is of Shakespeare’s freshest 
invention Titania’s directions when bidding the 
bines attend on the ‘translated’ Bottom are 
instinct wrth the finest conceivable play of fancy 
(Act III sc, 1 11 150-160) 

Be kind and courteous to tbs gentleman , 

Hop m his walks and gambol in his eyes , 

Feed him with apncocks and dewbemes. 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries , 

The honey bags steal from the humble bees. 

And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs. 

And light them at the fiery glow worm’s eyes, 

To have my love to bed and to arise , 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies. 

To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

All's Well that Ends Well belongs to the same 
penod. its plot is a sombre and somewhat 
offensive story traceable to Boccaccio Shake 
spearc’s treatment of it is mainly remarkable for 
his development of the character of the heroine, 
Helena, who, despite the immodesty of her actions, 
ranks with the greatest of Shakespeare’s femtJe 
creations Her secret attachment for the worth 
less Bertram, whose rank pbees him beyond her 
reach, is touchingly expressed in her soliloquy 
(Act I sc. 1 IL 76-92) 

ily imagination 

Carnes no favour in ’t but Bertram s. 

I am undone there is no living none. 

If Bertram be away Twerc all one 

That I should love a bnght particular star 

And think to wed it, he is so above me 

In his bnght radiance and collateral light 

Must I be comforted, not m his sphere 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itself 

The hind that would be mated by the lion 

Must die for love ’Twas pretty, though a plague. 

To see him every hour , to sit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 1 

In our heart’s table , heart too capable 

Of every line and tnek of his sweet favour 

But now he s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 

Must sancUfy his reliques. 

The Taming of the Sinew, which is mainly of 
farcical character, was based on an old farcical 
comedy. The Taming of a Shrew, first published 
in 1594, The underplot of Bianca and her lovers 
was probably due to a coadjutor In Shakespeare’s 
Induction, of which the drunken tinker Christopher 
Sly IS the hero, Shakespeare mtroduces many 
literal references to Stratford and his native county 
Similar references figure in the Second Part of 
Henry IV and m The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
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uhv.h {olio\<.d .he of iJ e S/uw at no 

>01^ inttu il bark aJIusions nro probabK attri- 
nuukV to b t ikc=f sarc i rciumption of relations 
V uli Ji T lut \c place a. the f me of the composi- 
tion 

In 15^7, lanunj again to Engliah liistorj, he 
produced the tv o parts of Hirr)’ IV \lthough in 
the I ir:. P ift 'he character of Hotspur is draum 
cum grcit aiMclncsi, .pid in both park. Prince Hal 
IS depicted uith unflagging spirit, the tuo pieces 
O' e the enilnisiaslic affection in "Inch the) halt 
been held since their first production on the stage 
to Shake. pear.’s creation ot the deathless charac- 
ter ot t dstilT In balstaff, Shakespeare's purel) 
comic po'er culminated. E\en sellable of his 
utterances should be studied Probably Ins rich 
ncss of temperament mat be gauged, as "ell as 
ant "here, bj the slire"dl\ comic speech "hich he 
niockin„l} addresses to Prince Hal in his assumed 
cliarieter of the king, Prince Hal’s father ( \ct II 
se u II 387-418) His assumption of the kingl> 
role justK etolcs from Mistress Quicklj the 
I li iractcristic romplinient ‘O Jesu' he doth it as 
like one of those h irlotri plajers is eter I sec’ 

/a/ IlarQ, I do not onl> inanel "here thou spendest 
Ih^ liiiK, but also ho" thou art accompanied for 
though the caninnule, ihc more it is trodden on ihe 
filer it gro"s, jet \outh, the more it is wasted the 
-ooner it "ears That thou art m) son, I ha\c parti) 
Ih> mothers word, parti) nn own opinion, but chiefly a 
Mihiious Inek of thine e)e, and a foolish hanging of ih) 
nether hp, tint doth "arrant me If then thou be son 
to lue, here lies the point, uh), being son to me, art 
tJirm sO ixnnteal at’ bhall the blessed sun of lieaicn 
prole a micher and cat blacl licmcs’ a question not to 
b.- askeal 'shall the son of England prose a tluef and 
ulte purses? a quuslion to lie asked There ts a thing, 
Ham, "Inch thou hast often heard of, and it is kno'ra 
to uian_, m our land by tile leamc of piteh tins pitch, 
as ancient 'inters do report, doth defile, so dotli the 
conipan) tl ou keepest for, Harry, non I do not speak 
to thee in drink but in tears, not tn pleasure but in pas 
Sion, not in "Onis onl), but in i oes also and )ct there 
n a iirtuuus man i bom I Iiaie often noted in th) com 
paui, but I 1 non not liis name 

i’mUi. Mhat manner of man, an it like )oar majest) •' 

I al \ goodl) porlli man, t’ faith, and a coqiulent , 
of a cheerful look, a pleasing e)e, and a most noble 
Cirrn^L , and, as 1 thin! , his 3„c some lift), or, bv 'r lad), 
imb ling to three score and non I remember me, bis 
name is 1 alstalt if tlul man >liouM be leuill) giien, he 
lie eiiclh me, for. Ham, I see iirtue in his looks. If 
then be I'lc nu) be 1 nonn by the fruit, as the fruit by 
the tree, i' iu, p.remj tonlj I speak it, there is iirtue in 
th.t Falstaif him keep "ilh, the re-t banish And tell 
me r 1 1 , thou naught) larlet, tell me, i here hast thou 
Icen this ninnth? 

Hairy IV lias foiloivcd b> The Merrv IVn-iS of 
H niJsjr, "ruck, according' to carl) traditions, ins 
({(signed to '■auef^ Queen Elizabeth's cunosit) to 
le-im lio" halslaff uoukl btarhimsck iijicn in have 
T kc result "-as i far leal comcdi reflecting the 
b’uff tenipex </ centetnporar middle class socitt) 


"Vt the same time, the spirited character of Pnnee 
H il "-as specially congenial to Sliakcspearc, and 
after deleting one play to FalstafT, he dcioted 
another to the later career of the prince "ho 
succeeded to the throne as Henry V Shake- 
speare's chronicle-pla) of Hairy V ii-as produced 
in 1599, probibl) at the ne"l)-built Globe Theatre 
It abounds in patriotic sentiment Most of the 
speeches of the hero are familiar in anthologies 
Tile soliloquy of the king on the emptiness of the 
ceremonial homage that is paid to ro)alty, tJie 
orations in "Inch he condemns the conspirators 
Cambridge, Grc), and Scroop, or reproves his 
cousin Westmoreland for regretting the smallness 
of the English force on the cic of Agincourt, are 
masterly specimens of spirited eloquence The 
choruses before the acts, too — notabl) the first — are 
splendidl) phrased, and there is abundant variety 
in the comic clement, although it lacks the great 
presence of FalstafT MTien Pistol announces to 
his companions 

1 or FaLtafT he is dead, 

And lie must )eam therefore, 

the disreputable Bardolph remarks, inth a won- 
derful touch of pathos, ‘Would I were with him 
"heresome’er he is, either m heaven or in hell’ 
The hostess opens her description of the hero’s 
last hours thus ( \ct il sc iii 1 9) 

Nay, sure, he's not m hell he’s m \rthur’s bosom, 
if ever man iicnt to Arthur's liosom. A' made a finer 
end ami iicnt ana) an it had been any chnstom child , 
a’ parted even just beliieen tivelicand one, even at the 
turning o’ the tide for after I sail him fumble iiith the 
sheets, and play with floiiers, and smik upon his fingers’ 
ends, I knew there vras but one via) , for his nose was 
as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields. 

Henry V completed the senes of htJuxlespiare's 
Histories, uhtch may be likened to detached books 
of an English Iliad The) form collectively a kind 
of national epic The late play of Henry VIII , 
"Inch is onl) parttall) by Shakespeare, must be 
considered apart 

Some reflections of the public affiirs in iihich 
Shakespeare had personal interest appear in 
Henry V In the chorus before the last act of 
the play Sh.akcspearc makes fricndl) illusion to 
the expected return from Ireland of the Earl of 
Essex, the close friend of his patron, the Earl of 
Southampton. Subsequently, in tCoi, Essex and 
Southampton were le-adcrs m a rebellion against 
the queen’s authont) in London, uath tlic result 
that Essex was executed and Southampton received 
a sentence of imprisonment for life Shakespeare 
thus lost a generous patron, but by the end of 
the sixteenth century liis career was in the full 
tide of Its tnumphant progress In htcrarj' and 
theatneal society his influence was then supreme. 
He was in a position to befnend younger men of 
genius like Ben /onson, and 11 as a prominent figure 
in the meetings of Jonson and his literary asso- 
ciates at the Mermaid Tavern in Bread StreeL 
In 1593 Francis Meres, a learned graduate of 
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Cambndge, Tvnting of contemporan literature m 
his Pailadis Taviia, eulogised Shakespeare as the 
greatest man of letters of the day ‘The Muses 
would speak Shakespeare’s fine filed phrase if they 
could speak Englislu’ Unprincipled publishers 
placed Shakespeare’s name on the title-pages of 
books by other pens in order to attract purchasers 
Between 1595 and 1608 si\ plajs m which he had 
no hand — Locrine^ Tlionms Lord Croiirotll, ''T/te. 
Puritan, Oldcaitle, The London Prodigal, and The 
Yorkshire Tragedy — came forth with Shakespeare’s 
name or initials on the title-piges The pirate 
publisher, William Jaggard, produced in 1599 a 
poetic anthology, entitled Tht, Passionatt Pilgrim, 

‘ by W Shakespeare,’ although only fit c out of the 
twenty pieces were from the poet’s pen Obscure 
mystical terses, on the Phaintr and ilu Turtle, 
which miy be genuine work of Shakespeare’s, 
were pnnted abo\c his full signature in 1601, 
with poems by other writers of note, in Robert 
Chester’s jLovds Marty t 

V Meanwhile Shakespeare had resumed rela- 
tions with Stratford. He was doubtless there on 
A-ugust ir, 1596, when his only son Hanmet was 
buried, m the parish church. Thenceforth he 
dcioted much of his energies to endeavours to 
restore the fame and fortune of Ins family in his 
native place, and tliough he continued to spend the 
greater part of many subsequent years in London, 
he thenceforth paid more than one visit annually 
to Stratford His father’s debts had grown in his 
long absence, and his wafe had also borrowed 
money for her support But his return finally 
relieved his kindred of all pecuniary anxiety By 
his advice his father, at the end of 1596, applied 
to the College of Heralds in London for a grant 
of arms The negotiations were protracted through 
three years, but m 1599 the authonties acceded to 
the request of the poet and his father, assigning 
to the family a ‘gold shield with a bend sable 
bearing a golden spear, with a crest of a falcon 
with wangs displayed (silver), supporting a spear 
(gold) ’ The motto ran, ‘ Non sans droict ’ These 
arms were thenceforth used by the poet and Ins 
children. By way of corroborating his position, 
he purchased on May 4, 1597, the largest house 
in Stratford, called New Place. 

In 1598 three letters, wntten by Shakespeare’s 
fellow-townsmen, and still extant at Stratford, 
give evidence of his local reputation as a man of 
wealth and influence. One letter, dated October 
35, 1598, is an appeal addressed to Shakespeare 
by Ricliard Qumey for a loan of £yo The 
financial prosperity which is indicated in the 
correspondence is readily traceable to Shake- 
speare’s professional earnings, although his wealthy 
patron, Southampton, is said to hav e supplemented 
them in his early years by generous gifts Before 
1599 he wnrote nineteen plays, besides revnsing 
dramahe work by other pens After 1599 he wrote 
eighteen plays Such extensive literary work 
probably brought him on the average at least 


^35 a year, equivalent to soqie .^jco in modem 
currency JBut Shakespeare was also an actor, apd 
actors’ salanes were high , from that $ource Shake- 
speare must^ according to the- current rates of 
remuneration, hav e denv ed an average income of 
^130, exceeding ^1000 in moderp currency Sub- 
sequently a third source of income \vas added. 
MTien, in tlie winter of 1398, the Globe Theatre was 
built, the propnetors presented Sliakcspeare w ith a 
substantial share in the profits, which were always 
large and always mcreasing Towards the close 
of his life he was also allotted a share in the 
receipts of the Blackfnars Theatre, but it was from 
the Globe that he, as part-owacr, actor, and dra 
matist, clearly derived, when at the zenith of his 
career, an ample and substantial income In the 
later years of his life he could not have earned 
less than £600 a year It was reported at the 
time that ‘he spent at the rate of j^iooo’ Part of 
his professional revenues he invested in real pro 
perty at Stratford In 1602 he purchased for ^320 
one hundred and sev cn acres of arable land near the 
tovvai, as well as a cottage and garden adjoining 
New Place In 1610 he acquired twenty acres of 
pasture. Meanwhile, in 1605, he bought Tor j^qqo 
an unexpired term of a lease of a moiety of the 
Stratford tithes This negotiation involved him in 
some legal embarrassments, but, as is common 
among men of wealth, Shakespeare stood rigor- 
ously by Ins nghts in all his business relations, and 
often appeared as plaintiff m the local courts 

The calls of business never, however, impeded 
Shakespeare’s literary activ ity Despite the some- 
what complicated financial transactions in which 
he was engaged at the time at Stratford, it was in 
1599 that he composed his three most fimshed 
and most charactenstic comedies. Much Ado about 
Nothing, As You LiK It, and Twelfth Night 
In each there are almost as much serious episode 
and earnest reflection as humorous jest, badinage, 
and comic dialogue. The sad central story of 
Hero and Claudio in Much Ado is of Italian 
ongin, but the brilliant comedy of Benedick and 
Beatnce and the quaint humour of the watch- 
man Dogberry' and Verges are wholly onginal 
As You Like It, a pastoral comedy with excep- 
tionally vaned dramatis personce, was adapted 
from Lodge’s romance of Rosalind The smaller 
characters are as well worthy of study as the 
greater The lips of the shepherdess Phebe — 
a very subordinate character — for example, echo 
wath rare fidelity the accents of the perennial 
V illage coquette , her reminiscence of her inter- 
view with Ganymede is as finely pointed, as any' 
speech in the play (Act III sc. v 11 108-138) 

Phebe Think not I love him, though I ask for him , 
’Tis but a peevish boy , yet he t-Tltc well , 

But what care I for wonis? yet words do well 
M’hen he that speaks them pleases those that hear 
It 13 a pretty youth not v ery pretty 
But, sure, he’s proud, and yet his pnde becomes him 
He ’II make a proper man the best thing in him 
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K hi 3 cortijjltfiion , aud fojttr than hi» tongut. 

Did make o'rcni^ Iii> t.\<. rlid heal it up 
He Ij not \erj tall , >a for ho, '.ears he 's tall 
III. leg 1 . hut u so , and jet 'll. well 
Hie-e la a prettv rednc.. in his lip, 

V lit'ic riper and more lu.st> red 

Ihm tliat mie’d in his eheek , tviasjust the thlference 
hetuixt the constant red, and mingled damask 
There 1 e ^nue women, biKnis, had the) mark d him 
In jiareeK a. I did, would hare gone near 
To fall in lore with him hut for iii) part, 

1 lore him not iior hate him not , and )et 
1 hare more cruse to hale him than to lore him 
for what Iiad lie to do to chide at me ’ 

He sa d mine ejes rrerC blaek and m> hair black , 

And, now 1 am remember d, scorn d at me 
I marrtl wli) 1 answerd not again 
Hut that 's all one , omittance u. no quittance 
I 11 rrnte to him a rerj taunting letter, 

And thou shait bear it wilt thou, Silrius? 

Sir ms Thelic, rrith all m) lie-art 
Phi!e I 11 rrnte it straight , 

Hie matter’s in nij head and in mr heart 
I will be bitter with him and passing short 
(jo with me, Silrius 

/ uiflfth like Much Atio, is indebted to 

an It than storj Though probablj rrntten about 
I Coo, the earliest reference to it was made by 
IJenrj Manninglnm, a barnstcr of the Middle 
lemple, rrho described a performance of the piece 
at the hall of his Inn on Februar) 2, 1602 The 
le idiiig themes of Viola's passion for the Duke 
Orsino, and the Dukes passion for Oluia, belong 
to serious romance, and a pathetic note infects 
the humorous charactensalion of Malroho, whose 
r mitr dinost issues in i tragic denouement , but 
Sir lob> Belch, Sir Andrew Aguccheck, and Mana 
an. conceired rrhollr m the comic rein In fwil/lh 
as in Uiic/t .hfo and As Vou Like It, 
Sh ikespeare’s Ijnc genius showed itself in per- 
fection The songs with which the three plajs 
arc interspersed include the rerses {rweljUi Night, 
\ct II sc. ill 1 38) 

O mi.irc.. iiime, rrhert are jou roaming’ 

O, taj and hear, jour true lore 's coming, 

Hut can sing liolh high and lorr 
Tri)> no further, prettj sweeting 
Journejs end m lorcrs meeting 
1 rerr wi e man’s ron doth know 

\\ hit IS lore? tis not hereafter , 

Treseiil nlirlli lialh prewenl laughter, 

\\ hat s to come 1 . still uitsure 
In ilclaj there lies no plentj 
Then eomc kis. me srreet and Irrcntj, 

South's a stuff will not endure. 

In tCoi Sh ikesptare made a nerv departure bv 
drimuisino an incident in Roman historj— the 
dcnih of Julius Ca.sar— which he read in Aonh’s 
noble irinsliiion of I'liitarats I tz^s Tlic plar 
K>{ J tit ij CtiSir 13 a penetrating study of political 
life ind cluirartcr The Aramatis f^rsona arc 
bihnced and contrasted with minutest care. 


Hardlj a belter esaraple of the bhakespearean 
power of making i speaker rereal, as it rrere, 
unconsciouslj and unprcmcditatedlj his true 
quality could be quoted than the speech in which 
Ca.sar hints to Antonius hiS suspicious fear of 
Cassius, and thereby betrajs his orrn degeneraej 
(Act I sc 11 11 192-214) 

Cusar l.el me hare men about me that are fat, 
Sleek headed men, and saich as sleep o’ nights 
k ond Cassius has a lean and hungry look , 

He thinks too much such men arc dangerous. 

Intonuis hear him not, Casar , he ’s not dangerous , 
He is a noble Roman, and rrell giren 

Cersar W ould he rr ere falter ' but I fear him not 
Vet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should aroid 
So soon as that spare Cassius He reads mjich , 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men he lores no play’s, 

As thou dost, Antonj , he hears no music 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles m such a sort 
iVs if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d lus spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing 
Such men a. he be never at heart’s e'ase 
Whiles the) behold a greater than themselves 
And therefore arc the) rerj dangerous 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 
than what I fear, for always I am Cesar 
Come on mj nght hand, for this ear is deaf, 

And tell me truly what thou thiiik’st of him 

Soon after the production of Julius Casat, Shake- 
speare’s theatncdl prospects, like those of others 
engaged in theatrical enterprise in London, rrere 
for 1 time somewhat senously imperilled In 1600 
the Ruritans of the city of London, who were 
always hostile to the theatres, sought to induce the 
Pnry Council to forbid the continuance of more 
than two playhouses in Middlesex and Surrey, but 
though the Council issued a prohibition in accord- 
ance witli the Puntan citizens’ rviph, it was suffered 
to remain inoperative More threatening was the 
sudden popularity which companies of boy actors 
in London suddenly acquired in the sight of pi ly- 
goers in the winter of j6oo In the following 
year Shakespeare desenbed in his new play of 
Hiiiuli .1 how the boys’ performances absorbed the 
favour of the playgoers of London, and how the 
theatres whieh were m the hands of the men 
actors were for the time deserted Shakespc.irc’3 
perverse tempered friend, Ben Jonson, further 
complicated the situation by throwing" m his lot 
with the boys, for whom he wrote plays that were 
rapturously received by the public But the 
rogue of the boys, with which Shakespeare was 
ruiturally out of sympathr, declined as rapidly 
as It had risen Its fall may partly be attributed 
to the tnumphant success with which Sliike 
spe-are’s great tragedy of Hamlet was first pro- 
duced by the men players in 1602 An old plaji 
on the s,imc subject is lost, but from it Sliakcspctre 
probably denred useful hints Tlie story belongs 
to Danish history, and had been adapted bv 
Bandello, whose version was accessible to Shake 
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speore in the French rendenng by BellcforesL 
I he piece, -which is mninl) a ps> cholot.ncal stud>, 
IS the longest of Sluikespeare's phi>s, but the 
intensity of interest with which Shakespeare in- 
vested the subtle character of* the hero rendered 
the traged) tlie most popuhr of all his productions 
In numerous faipihar soliloquies Hamlet rete-als 
the course of the struggle proceeding within his 
brain between his irresistible tendenej' to intro 
spectiNC meditation and his consciousness of the 
pressing need for action, which tlie working of his 
mind deprned him of the power of taking The 
internal conflict is nowhere so forcibly depicted 
as when the joung prince meets a detachment of 
the arm) of Fortmbrxs, and a captain tells him that 
they arc on their way to fight the Poles (A.ct iv 
sc n 11 18-19), 

To gam a little patch of ground 
That hath m it no profit but the name 

The callous admission of so unsubstantial an in- 
citement to action stirs in Hamlet this tortunng 
reflection on his own habit of inaction (-Vet tv 
sc u 11 32-66) 

How all occasions do inform against ane, 

And spur my dull retenge 1 \\ liat is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time , 

Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more 
Sure, he that made us w ith such large discourse. 
Looking before and after, gate us not 
That capability and god like reason 
To fiLst m Us unused. Xow, whetlier it be 
Bestial oblition, or some craten -cruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the et ent, — 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
And eter three parla coward, — I do not know 
Why )ct I lite to say ‘ Thia thing’s to do,’ 

Sitli I liate cause, and wall, and strength, and means 
To do ’t. Lvaraplea gross as earth exhort me 
Witness this array, of such mass and chaigc. 

Led by a delicate and tender piince. 

Whose spirit with divine ambition pufTd 
Mai uS moullis at the msasible c\ent, 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
lo all that fortune, deatli, and danger dare. 

Even for an egg shell Kighlly to be great - 
Is not to stir w ilhout great argument. 

But j,rcatly 10 find quarrel in a straw 

W’hcn honour’s at the stake How stand I then, 

Hiat liaee a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 

Exeitemeiits of my reason and my blood. 

And let all sle*ep, while to my slianie I see 
file iniinncnt' death of twenty thousand men. 

That for a fantasy and tnek of fame 

Cio 10 their gnuij, like bcik, fight for a plot 

W’hcreon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

W Inch LS not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slim’ O, from this lime forth. 

My thoughts Ik- blocsiy, or be nothing worth 1 

Trod ‘S and Crtsstda^ although published for the 
first time in 1609, belongs to the same period as 
HamUt It IS based on a mcdimval story' of the 
Trojan w ir, and is little influenced by tlie classical 
spirit, fhe heroine, Cress da, contrua to literary 
= 1 


tradition, is represented by Sliakespc irc as a 
heartless coquette The speeches of the Greek 
generals abound in pithily expressed philosophx 
of uniicrsal application Especially notable are 
the eloquent meditations of Uly'sses Nowhere 
else has the doctnne of tlie inevitablcncss of 
rank in the physical, political, and social worlds, 
or the need of a due obsenance of it, been 
set forth with greater nobility of language th m 
m the speech which Ulysses addresses to his 
colleagues in the Grecian camp before Agamem- 
non’s tent (Act i sc 111 11 75-137) 

Ulyssa Trov, yet upon his basis, had bven dowai 
And the great Hector’s sw ord had lack’d a master. 

But for these instances 
The specialty of rule hath been neglected 
Vnd, look, how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions. 

W'lien that the general is not like the hue 
To whom the foragers shall all repair. 

What honey i 3 expected ? Di^ce being xararded, 

The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask 
The heavens themselves, the planets and tins centre. 
Observe degree, pnonty and place 
Insisture, course, jiroportion, season, form, 

Office and custom, in all Ime of order 
And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the other, whose incdicinable eye 
Corrects die ill aspects of planets evil. 

And posts bkc the commandment of a king, 

Sans check to good and bad but w hen the planets 
In evil mixture to disorder wander, 

W'hat plagues and what portents, what mutiny, 

What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 

Commotion m the winds, fnghts, changes, horrors, 

Divert and craci , rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

Quite from their fixture ' O, when degree is slaked, 

W'bich Is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is siek ' How could communities. 
Degrees m schools and brotherhoods m cities, 

Peaceful commerce from dividable shores. 

The primogemlive and due of birth. 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels. 

But by degree, stand m autbenlig place? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows ' each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy the bounded waiters 
Should lift their liosoms higher than the shores, 

-Vnd make a sop of all this solid globe 
Strength should be lord of unliecility. 

And the rude son should strike his father dead 
Poree sliould be nght , or rather, right and wrou„ 
Between whose endless jar justice re.idcs. 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too 
Tlien every thing includes itself m power, 

Power into will, will into appetite , 

And appetite, an universal wolf. 

So doubly seconded with will and po ver, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself Great Vgamemnon, 

This chacs, when degree is suiTocate, 

Tollows the choking 

And this negIccUon of degree it is 
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That h 1 p-ce goe. backuard, \nlh a purpose 
It kith to diaib The general 's disdain’d 
II) him one step below , he b) the next , 
lhal next b) him beneath so ever) step, 

I-xamplcil by the lirst [lace that u sick 
Of hu siipenor gro is to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation 
Vnil ’us tills fever lliat keeps Troy on foot, 

Not her o.vn sineus To end a tale of length, 

Iro) m our weakness stands, not m her strength 

11 irdly less penetrating are the same speaker’s 
reiicciions on the lendcnc) of human nature to 
value what is new to the ne*glect of the good that 
is old, when he reminds Vchilles that lus carl) 
fame cannot resist the adtance of Aja\-’s newer- 
born reputation (Act III sc in U 145-153) 

lime luth, m) lonl, a wallet at his back 
Wlierein lie puts alms for oblivion, 

V great si/ed monster of ingratitudes 

Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devour’d 
\s fast as the) are made, forgot as soon 
As done perseverance tlear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright to have done, is to hang 
• ,tu te out of fislnon, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mocker) 

VI On Nlarch 24, 1603, Queen tlizabeth died 
\Uhough she hid proved an appreci itivc patron of 
SI) ikespc ire, her successor, James I , showed him 
ind lus associates far more pronounced favour 
Wry soon after lus accession James bestowed on 
the company of actors to \v liicli Sh ikcspeare be 
longed the title of the King’s Servants, and gave 
them tlie rank of grooms of the ro)al chamber 
Thenceforth Shakespeare and his colleagues took 
part in ill great court festivities, while bliake- 
speare’s plavs were repeatedly performed in the 
ro) d presence 

During the first six )ears of the new reign 
bh ikespuire was engaged on his greatest achieve 
nients in traged) Othello seems to have been 
tlie first new piece b) Shakespeare that was acted 
before J imes, and it was quickly followed by 
it sure /or Measure Ihc stones of Ixitli come 
onginall) from an Italian collection of romances, 
the Uecixtoiiuitilnt of Cinlluo Cinthio’s story of 
Miosure for Metisurt was acce-ssiblc in both 
Freneh and Dnghsb, but Othello is not known 
t<i hive been transi ited out of the Italian before 
Sh ikespeare treated it With masterly genius 
bhakesfieare reconstructed leading cpisoties m both 
romances Othello dispLaved lus full) matured 
powi rs to splendid advantage. An unfalienng 
eqi ihbrium is rruintained in the treatment of plot 
and eleiraclcr ilil c \Iniost every sentence in 
Othello j dying speech his become proverbial 
<\et V sc 11 IL 34 <-359) 

soft ) jU , a wurd or two before voa go 
I !nvc done the sLUe some Venice, and they know ’t 
Ni> m„rc of that I prav you, m your letters, 

Wliew you shall il cm; unlucky dee-dj relate, 
bpcak of me as I am , nothirg extcnuitt, 

Nor ^ down aj„ht m malice then rauvt you speak 


Of one that loved not wisely hut too well , 

Of one not easily jealous, but, bung wrought. 

Perplex’d in the extreme , of one whose hand, 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tnbe , of one xvhose subdued eyes, 

dlbcit unused to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as fist as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum Set you down this. 

And say besides, that m Aleppo once. 

Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 

I took him by the throat, the circumcised dog, 
iVnd smote him, thus \Stabs hinistlj 

Measure for Measure^ which deals mainly with 
the virtue of chastity, contains one of the finest 
scenes (between A.ngelo and Isabella, Act 11 
sc. I) 1 43 seq ) and one of the greatest speeches 
(Claudio on the fear of death, Act lU sc 1 
II 119-133) in the range of Shakespearean drtma. 
Claudio’s speech, very human if very cowardly, 
runs 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where 
To he in cold obstruction and to rot , 

Tins sensible warm molion to become 
A kneaded clod , and the delighted spirit 
1 0 batlie in fiery floods, or lo reside 
In Ibnlling region of tliick nbbed ice , 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds. 

And blown with resiKss violence round about 
The pendent world , or to be worse than worst 
Of those that law less and incerlam thought 
Imagine howling — ’lis too horrible 1 
The weanest and most loatheil worldly life 
ITiat age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
lo what we fear of death 

Macbeth is on the same lofty level of tragic art 
as Othello The subject, drawn from Scottish 
history, especially appe ilcd to King James and his 
court It IS the shortest of all Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, and the most rapid m action Very 
sure and very subtle is the revelation of character 
offered by bliakcsi>eare’s portraits of Macbeth 
and his wife In the hero there is a peculiar 
mingling of covetous ambition and reckless 
physical courage, with a highly developed inwgi 
native faculty which lends his utterance in the 
catastroplic of lus career a weird splendour of 
phrase at the s ime time that it invests it witli 
strange aloofness of feeling He receives the 
crushing news of the death of his wife, on whose 
strength of will and practic'd temperament lus 
action in former seasons of crisis wholly depended, 
thus (^ct \ Sc V II 15-28) 

IMacleth M liercfore was that cry? 

Seytou The queen, my lord, is dead 
Ma'ieth bhe should have eheal hereafter , 

TTicrc would have been a time for such a word, 
lo-morrovv, and to morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps m ihii pell^ jiacc from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded tune 
And all our ye->terday> have lighted fools 
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The way to dosty death Out, out, hnef candle ’ 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor pla)er 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Sigmfjing nothing , 

Kin^ L>ar, tlie most heart rending of all Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, was acted at court on December 
26, 1606 ^ It was based on a legend of Bntish 
history, but Shakespeare so re created the story 
that all the pity and terror of which tragedy is 
capable reached their chmas in his treatment of it 
There is awful beauty in the speeches of the 
demented king in the concluding scenes The 
words which lead up to his recognition of his 
daughter Cordelia are unsurpassable in their 
pathos (Act IV sc \ 11 II 59-70) 

Pray do not mock me 
I am a \ery foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less , 
And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not perfect in my mind 

Methmks I should know you and know this man , 

Yet I am doubtful , for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is, and all the skill I haie 
Remembers not these garments, nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night Do not laugh at me , 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Timon of Atluns, although the hero was cast m 
the mould of Lear, falls far short of its three pre- 
decessors Shakespeare was not responsible for 
the whole. Nearly all Lets 111 and \ came from 
an infenor pen The coadjutor may possibly have 
been George Wilkins, who may safely be credited 
with aiding Shakespeare in the romantic play of 
Pericles at the same date (1607-1608) Only Acts 
111 and V and part of Let u of Pericles can 
confidently be assigned to the great dramatist, 
but these scenes form a self-contained whole, and 
arc characterised by a matured felicity of expres- 
sion Witness the simple lament of Manna, the 
desolate heroine, while scattenng flowers on her 
nurse’s gra\e (Let IV sc i 11 13-20) 

No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 

To strew thy green wath flowers the yellows, blues, 
rhe purple violets, and mangolds, 

Shall, as a carpet, Iiang upon thy grave, 

While summer days do last Ay me ' poor maid, 

Pom m a tempest, when ray mother died, 

This world to me is like a lasUng storm, 

Whirring me from my fnends. 

Of like calibre are the words of Pencles when 
his daughter Manna, whom he thinks to be dead, 
presents herself to him (Let V sc 1 11 106-112) 

My dearest wafe wis like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been my queen’s square brows , 
Her stature to an inch , os wand like straight. 

As Sliver voic'd , her eyes as jewel like 
And cas’d as nchly , in pace another Juno, 


Who stones the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry, 
The more she gives them speech. 

Pencles was published in 1608 On the same 
day that license for its publication was obtained, 
a more impressive piece of literature, Antony and 
Cleopatra, was announced to be also ready for 
the press, although its publication was delayed for 
fifteen years For the plot of Antony ami Cleo- 
patra Shakespeare had recourse again to North’s 
translation of Plutarch To the theme he brought 
all his vitalising power, and the tragedy marks the 
zenith of his achievement The irresistible spell 
that it exerts on readers justifies tlie application 
to It of the familiar words in which Enobarbus 
desenbes the heroine (Let 11 sc 11 11 239-242) 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies 

Antony ami Cleopatra most worthily followed 
at no long mterv al by Coriolaniis, w hich also ow es 
Its birth to Shakespeare’s study of North’s trans- 
lation of Plutarch Despite the austere temper 
of the play, the dramatic interest is m Coriolanus 
sustained as unflaggingly as in Othello 

Coriolanus was Shakespeare’s last excursion 
into the true realms of tragedy The three latest 
plays that came from his unaided pen, Cymbelute, 
IVinlePs 7 (i/c, and The Tempest, belong to a cate- 
gory of their own, apart alike from comedy and 
tragedy Though many of the episodes are poig- 
nantly pathetic, all end happily, and their tone is 
throughout placid and tranquil, m marked contrast 
with the tempestuous temper of the great scries 
of plays immediately preceding them The first 
of the concluding tnnity, Cymbeline, is especially 
notable for the fascination of the heroine, Imogen, 
the crown and flower of Shakespeare’s female 
characters The story is freely adapted from 
Holmshed’s Chronicle of British History, inter- 
woven with a story from Boccaccio The play 
contains the splendid dirge, ‘hear no more the 
heat o’ the sun,’ which clothes the most solemn 
sentiment in a Ivric garb of exceptional verbal and 
metncai simplicity (Let XV sc ii 11 259-283) 
Cmderius Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

^cr the funous wintcFs rages , 

Thou ih) worldly task host done, 

Home art gone, and ta’en ihy wages 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimnev sweepers, come to dust 

Annragns Fear no more Ihe froini o’ die great , 

Thou art past the tyoant s stroke , 

Care no more to clothe and eat , 

To thee the reed is as the oak 
”1116 sceptre, learning, phvsic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 


Cm Fear no more the lightning flash, 

/rz Ivor the alWreaded thunder stone. 
Cm Fear not slander, censure rash , 

Aro Thou hast hmsh’d joy and moan 
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Bl a 1 lQ\t;ri m2, ill lowers muA 

Cona 2^ to tlicc, md come to du^t 

<7 1 ! No exerciser Iixrm thee ' 

Ir- Nor no mtcncrait chanu thee ' 

(7 1 Oho'l unhud forbear thee ' 
lr~ Nothing d! come near thee ' 

A>'/ Quiet consummation hate, 

VnJ renowned Lc thj grate ' 

T/u TaL waa witnessed at the Globe 

Tlicatrc on AIa\ 15, i6ii, b> a plajgoer, Dr Simon 
horman, who placed the fact on record, but the 
p ecc tas doubtless produced in the preceding 
winter Ihe stor) was drawn from a popular 
romance of Patidosto b\ Shahespeare s earl) foe, 
Rolicrt Greene, but Shakespeare introduced man) 
clianges The tliictish peddler, \.utol)Cus, is lus 
own intention, and into his roguish mouth arc 
placed some of the most spinted of Shakespeare’s 
l)nc3 tcl Act n sc 11 II I-I 3 ) At the same 
lime the pastoral incident throughout the H'ih/lPs 
Titk IS llie frcslicst of all Sliakcspeare’s presen- 
tations of countr) life witness Pcrdita’s beautiful 
speeches at the sheep shearing feast (Act IN 
sc 111 1 70 rs)! ), which include lines (118-128) 
like these 

DafTodib, 

Tliut come before the swallow dares, and take 
rile wands of March with beaut) , uolets dmi, 
but s\ eeter titan the lids of Juno s e)es 
Or C)thereas breath , pale pnmroses 
That die uiimarned, ere they can behold 
I!ri„ht Pheebus m his strength, a inaladt 
Most madent to maids bohl oxlip, and 
The cioi n imiienal , Iilie-i of all 1 inds, 
rile dot er de luce being one ' O, the.e I lack. 

To mal e sou garlands of, and my swe-et fnend, 
to strew liira o'er and o’er ' 

P/ti. Pin pt.il, probabU \ ntten in 1611, wais 
suggested b\ the shipt reck off the hitherto un 
knot n Llerniuda Islands in the summer of 1609 
of i licet bound for the Indies Ihe islands were 
curreiuK reported b) the suraiNing manners to 
he the home of m)stcnous sounds ind dtails 
It is cluar tliac Shakespeare studied many recent 
p-iniphlets winch reported die wreck of die fleet, 
but at the s-imc time he incorporated in the 
r.it!p it the result of stud) of other books of 
tra el in the \c\ World. Nowhere did Shake- 
spe.ire gi\e rein to Ills imagination wath more 
iniixjsing effect than in die re)npi.si Tlie tone 
Is marked at ill points b) great solemnit) of 
thoUjjht, ind cndeaNours lea%e been made to 
rep'escn' it as a conscious ciTort in metaphesics 
rather llian a work of poetic fanc) There is little 
giuund to juslilt a meiaph) sical interpretation 
bhikeS[a.ire u is inerelj tlctelopmg witll the m- 
et< i wd ..er oesne s of middle life some dramatic 
themes lud chiraeters with \Ii eli he liail ahead) 
(k lit koS pLifecd) in e irher auimrcs Mirancka is 
of ih- s hwel Ilf Mann i ot /kr t/rr and of I’erdita 
t i the ,/ UPs TiPt Ariel belongs ta the world of 


Puckms-i Miiismiiii tr \ go; Ps Zf/riJw, although the 
later delineation is in the seterer colours that were 
habitual to Shakespe ire’s matunt) Caliban is an 
imaginaTN portrait, conceit cd with matchless \igour 
and Nuidness, of die abongmal savage of the New 
World, of whom Shakespeare had read m tra\ellers’ 
tales or heard from their lips Prospero, the guid- 
ing proN idence of die romance, has been fancifull) 
identified with Shakespeare himselt, who probabl) 
bade farewell in the Tmipal to the enchanted 
work of his life. There is no just ground for the 
identification. The conditions of the story and of 
Prospero’s character full) account for his magnani- 
mous renunciation of his magical ficult) as soon 
as by Its exercise he had restored his shattered 
fortunes Prospero’s words of renunciation nin 
(-Act V sc. 1 Ik 33-57) 

\ e elies of lulls, brooks, standing lakes, and groves , 
And ),. that on the sands with pnntless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do 11 ) him 
When he comes back , )ou demi puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites, and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew , b) whosO aid — 

Weal masters though )e be — I Itt\e bethmm’d 
ITie noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous w mils. 

And 'twixt the greeu sea and the azured vaiult 
Set roanng war to the dread rattling thunder 
Hate I giten lire, and nfted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt, the strong based promoiUor) 

Have I made shake, and b) the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar graves at my command 
Have waked ihtir sleepers, oped, and let ’em forth 
By m) so potent art But this rough magic 
I here abjure , and, when I have required 
Some heavenl) music — vv hich cv cn now I do — 

To work mine end upon their seiisCS, that 
This airy charm is for, 1 ’ll break my stalT, 

Bur) 11 certain falhoms m tin, earth. 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I’ll drown my book 

VII Although Shakespeare abandoned dramatic- 
composition in :6ii, or thereabouts, he left with 
the manager of his compan) unfinished drafts 
of more than one pHv, which at a later date 
other dramatists were commissioned to complete. 
Shakespeare’s place at the head of the acting 
drimatists of the day vv-is taken b) John Fletcher, 
and It was he, with occasion il iid from another 
distinguished writer, Philip "Massinger, who put 
the finishing touches to Shal espeare’s imcoin 
pitted work One of the pla)s which is known 
to have been due to this copartnership is lost It 

V as called Gr/'iA/;/!;, and was based on a story 
m Cervantes’ novel Don Onnole, iht, first part 
of which was originally published in an Enghsli 
tnnslaiion in 1612 Two other pieces, Pht. Tua 
Xoole htnsmtn and Ihnry VII/, in which tlic 
hands of both Fletcher and Sh ikcspc ire are 
tnceablc still survi e Tlie l-ooAol'D K’nisnun, 

V hen first pnnied in 1634, w is stated to be the 
joint production of ‘the memorable .lOrthics of 
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their time, Mr John Fletcher and 'NTr Wdliam 
Shakespeare, gentlemen.’ The mam plot is based 
on Chaucer’s Knights Tale, and m the scenes 
de\ eloping that stor> Shakespeare’s hand is 
plaml> MSible. The opening song, sung b> 
■ktlienian nymphs who arc strenmg flovers at the 
wedding of Theseus and Hippolyta, has the true 
Shakespearean nng {Two Noble Kinsmen, “kct i 
sc. 1 — Beaumont and Fletcher) 

Rosfc> their sharp spines being gone, 

Rot ro)al m their smdh. alone, 

But in their hue , 

Maiden pinks, of odour famt, 

Daisies smell less, jet most quaint. 

And s« eet thjTne true , 

Primrose, first bom child of Ver, 

Merry spring time’s harbinger. 

With her bell, dim 
Oxlips in their cradles gro« mg. 

Marigolds on death beds blowmg. 

Lark heels tnm 

All, dear Xature s ehddren sweet, 

Lae ’fore bride and bndegroom’s feet. 

Blessing their sense ' \_StrcdiingJlojjers 
Rot an angel of the air. 

Bird melodious or bird lair, 

Be absent hence ' 

The cron, the slanderous cuckoo, nor 
The bading raven, nor chough hoar, 

R’or chau’ring pie 

Maj on our bride house perch or sing, 

Or with them anj discord bring. 

But from it fly I 

Henry VIIJ was m course of performance at 
the Globe Theatre on June ag, i6t3, when the 
finng of some cannon on the stage set the plaj- 
house m dames The house was burned down, 
and was rebuilt neat year Henry hill is a 
loosely constructed drama, and resembles a 
histoncal masque. It was first printed in 
the Furst Foho edition of Shakespeare’s works 
of 1623 as Shakespeare’s sole production But 
tliere are at least thirteen scenes which on 
metneal grounds are to be assigned to the pen 
of Fletcher, possibly with occasional aid from 
Massiijgcr Wolse/s magnificent farewell to 
Cromwell (Act ill sc 11 11 412-459), though in 
metre and language it often recalls the work 
of Fletcher, is of a greatness far evcclling 
anything positively known to proceed from 
Fletcher’s pen 

IVohey Go, get thee from me, Cromwell, 

I am a poor fall’n man, unworthy noiw 
To be thy lord and master seek the king , 

That sun, I pray, may never set ' I have told him 
\Vhat and how true thou art he wall advance thee , 
home liule memory of me will stir him — 

I know his noble nature — not to let 

Thy hopeful service pensh too good Cromwell, 

Reglcct him not , make n>e now, and provide 


For thine own future safety 

Crontitell O my lord ‘ 

Must I, then, leave you’ must I need forgo 
So good, so noble, and so true a master’ 

Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron. 

With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord 
The king shall have mv service, but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours, 

IFol Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my misenes , but thou hast fore d me, - 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman 
Let’s dry our eyes and thus far hear me, Cromwell , 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep m dull cold marble, w here no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say I taught thee , 

Say, W'olsey, that once trod the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour. 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in , 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 

Mark but my fall and that that ruin’d me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition 
Bv that sm fell the angels , how can man then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to vnn by it’ 

Love thyself last chensh those hearts that bate thee. 
Corruption w ms not more than honesty 
Still m thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues Be just, and fear not 
Ia.t all the eniL thou aun’st at be thy country’s. 

Thy God’s, and truth’s , then if tliou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr ' Serve the king , 

And pnthee, lead me in 

There lake an mventory of all I have, 

To the last penny , tis the king s my robe, 
rVnd my integrity to heaven, 15 all 
1 dare now call mme own. O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king he would not m mme age 
Have left me naked to mme enemies. 

Cram Good sir, have patience 
IVol So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of court ' my hopes m heaven do dwelL 

This may safely be assigned to Shakespeare, 
although m it Shakespeare seems to have given 
proof of his versatility by echoing m a glonfied 
key the habitual strain of Fletcher 

AVith Henry VHI Shakespeare’s work was 
done. After his retirement from active connec- 
tion with the theatre his plays were still per- 
formed at court and on the pubhc stages, but the 
last five years of his life were mainly passed at 
Stratford In 1613 he paid a short vasit to London 
in order to make what proved his last investment 
m real estate He purchased a house m the 
neighbourhood of die Blackfnars Theatre for ^140, 
of which he left £60 on mortgage. The deed of 
conveyance bears die date March loth, and is now 
m the Guildhall Library A second deed dated 
next day and relating to the mortgage is now 
in the Bntish Museum Both documents bear 
Sliakespeare’s signature The Blackfnars house 
was leased immediately to a resident in the neigh- 
bourhood In Julv 1614 John Combe, a wealthy 
inhabitant of Stratford, died and left Shakespeare 
£5 At the end of the year Shakespeare was 
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Bo' Ml lovefi >oan„, all lowers mu^t 

Coiia to thi,e, and come to duat. I 

Cji Xo f< aiscr lunn thci. ' 

Ir- Xor no itchcraft charm Ihec ! 

C It Gho t unlaid forl/car thee' 

Ir’ \otlim^ ill come near thee ' 
h 'h Quiet couauuimation liaee. 

And renowned be llij graee I 

Thi tl iitleBs Ttih wts wunesavd at the Globe 
riienac on M i> 15, 1611, be a plajgoer, Ur Simon 
tomun, e ho phetd the fact on record, but the 
piece W“aa doubtless produced m the prcccdin,r 
winter The storj' was drawn from a popular 
romance of Patuioslo h> Shahespe irc s earlj foe, 
Robert Greene, but Sh ikespeare introduced many 
clunges riie thieush peddler, Vutoheu^, is his 
own invention, and into his roguish mouth are 
pi iced some of the most spirited of Shakespeare’s 
l>rics (ef Act l\ sc 11 11 1-12) At the same 
time the pastoral incident throughout the IPutUBs 
idle lb the freshest of all Shakespeare’s presen 
tatiuns of countrv life, witness I’erdita’s beautiful 
speeches at the sheep shearing feast (Act iv 
sc 111 1 70 tel/), which include lines (118-128) 
like these 

DafTodib, 

riiat conic before the sw allow dares, and take 
The wands of March witli beautj , Holets dun, 
but sweeter than the lids of Juno’s ejes 
Or Cjtherear's breath , pale pnmroses, 
lint die uiiniarricd, ere the) can lieliuld 
bright Phccbiis in his strengtii, a malady 
Most inadent to maids , bold oelips and 
The CTOwai miperial , lilies of all kinds. 

The llower de luce lieing one ' O, these I lack. 

To neal e vou garlands of, and my sweet fnend, 

1 u strew him o’er and o’er 1 

77 /t rnuptst, probably written in 1611, was 
sUogested by tlie shipwreck oft the hitherto un- 
known ilerniuda Isl inds in the summer of i6og 
of i licet bound for the Indies The islands were 
currently reported by the surviving manners to 
be the home of mysterious sounds and devils 
It is clear th it Sh ikespeare studied manv recent 
piniphlets which reported the wreck of the fleet, 
bat at the s imc time he incorporated in the 
It iipi'si the n-sult of studv of oilier books of 
trivcl m the Nevv World Nowhere did Sh ike- 
spe.are give rein to his imagination a ith more 
iinpiising eifect thin m die Tutiptsl The tone 
Is m ir’<,ed it ill points by great solemnity of 
thought, ind endeavours have been made to 
represent it as a conscious eitort m metaphysics 
ritlier dian a work of poetic Gncy There is little 
f.round to jus* fy i metaphysical interpretation 
o.e-.pcare ww niercK developing with the in- 
creased sciiQUsue s of middle life some driniatic 
ilicnies ird rh irictcrs 1 idi v Inch he Imd alrcadv 
de lit icis perl.ctlv m cirher vciiturei Miranda is 
of tl e -ihcHil of M i aia of I'tr cles md of Perdita 
of t' e If 1! ten 7 aA Anel belongs to the world of 


Puck m j-i Mtiisiitiiiiur Xt^hi's Dream, although the 
later delineation is m the sev erer colours that were 
habitual to Shakespeare’s matunty Caliban is an 
imaginary portrait, conceived vvatli matchless vigour 
and vividness, of the aboriginal savage of the New 
World, of w horn Shakespeare had read m trav cllcrs’ 
talcs or heard from their lips Prospero, die guid- 
ing prov idence of the romance, has been fancifully 
identified with Shakespeare himself, who probably 
bade farewell m the Temptsl to the enchanted 
work of his life. There is no just ground for the 
identification The conditions of the story and of 
Prospero’s character fully account for his magnani 
nious renunciation of his magical faculty as soon 
as by Its e\ercisc he had restored his shattered 
fortunes Prospero’s words of renunciation run 
(Act V sc 1 IL 33-57) 

\ c elves of lulls, brooks, standing lakes, and groves , 
-Vnd ye that on the sands with pnntkss foot 
Uo chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
M hen he comes back , you denii puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bite’s, and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew , by whose aid — 

M eak masters though ye be — I have beilimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth die mutinous winds. 

And ’twixt the green sea and the aznrcd vault 
Set roanng war to the dreail rattling thunder 
Have I given fire and rifled Jove’s stout oak 
M'ldi Ins own bolt, the strong based promontory 
Have I marie shake, and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar graves at niy command 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art But diis rough magic 
I here abjure , and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music— which even now I do — 

To work nunc end upon their Senses, that 
This airy charm is for, I 11 break ray staff. 

Bun It certain fathoms in tlui earth. 

And deeper than did ever pluimnet sound 
I ’ll drow 11 my book 

VII Although Shakespeare abandoned dramatic 
compiosition in 1611, or thereabouts, he left with 
the manager of his company unfinished drafts 
of more than one play, which at a later date 
other dramatists were commissioned to complete 
Shakespeare’s place at the head of the acting 
dramatists of the day was taken by John Fletcher, 
and it was he, with occasion il aid from another 
distinguished wnter, Philip Massinger, who put 
the finishing touches to Shakespeare’s uncom 
pleted worL One of the plays which is known 
to liave been due to this copartnership is lost It 
was called CanLnto, and was based on i story 
in Cervantes’ novel oi Don Ounoh, thi, first p irt 
of which was originally published m an English 
trinslation in 1612 Two other pieces, T/ie Two 
i\o 6 ie Kuisnien md flenry IDII , in which tlie 
hands of both Fletcher and Slial espearc arc 
traeeable still survive The Two A’oble Kinsmen, 
\ hen first printed in 163J, was stated to be the 
j joint production of ‘the memorable worthies of 
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their tune, Mr John Fletcher and Mr William 
Shakespeare, gentlemen.’ The main plot is based 
on Chaucer’s KntghCs Tah, and in the scenes 
dc\ eloping that storj Shakespeare’s hand is 
plainly \isible. The opening song, sung b> 
Athenian njanphs ii ho are strewing flowers at the 
wedding of Theseus and Hippol)ta, has the true 
Shakespearean ring {Fwo liable Kiitsnun, Act i 
sc. 1. — Beaumont and Fletcher) 

Roses their sharp spines being gone, 
hot royal in their smells alone, 

But in their hue , 

Maiden pinks, of odour faint, 

Daisies smell less, yet most quaint, 

-Viid sw eet thyme true , 

Pnmrose, first bom child of Ver 
Merry spnng time’s harbinger, 

With her bells dim 
Oibps in their cradles growing, 

Mango'ds on death beds blow mg. 

Dark heels trim 

All, dear Mature s chddren sweet, 

Lae 'fore bride and bridegroom's feet, 

Blessing their sense I [Siremitg jloj.ers 
Mot an angel of the air, 

Bird melodious or bird fair, 

Be absent hence I 

The crow, the slanderous cuckoo, nor 
The boding raien, nor chough hoar, 
hor chatt’nng pie 

May on our bride house perch or sing, 

Or with them any discord bring, 

But from it fly 1 

Henry VIII was m course of performance at 
the Globe Theatre on June eg, 1613, when the 
finng of some cannon on the stage set the play- 
house m flames The house was burned down, 
and was rebuilt ne\t year H<.nry VIII is a 
loosely constructed drama, and resembles a 
histoncal masque It was first printed m 
the First Folio edition ot Shakespeare’s works 
of 1623 as Shakespeare’s sole production. But 
there are at least thirteen scenes which on 
metrical grounds are to be assigned to the pen 
of Fletcher, possibly with occasional aid from 
Mossiqgcr Wolsey-’s magnificent farewell to 
Cromwell (Act lu sc. n 11 412-459), though in 
metre and language it often recalls the work 
of Fletclier, is of a greatness far e.\celling 
anything positnely known to proceed from 
Fletcher’s pen 

IVolsey Go, get thee from me, Cromwell , 

I am a poor fall’n man, unworthy now 
To be ihy lord and master seek the king , 

That sun, I pray, may ne\er set ' I ha\e told him 
What and how true thou art he will advance thee , 
Some hide memory of me wall stir him — 

I 1 now Ins noble nature — not to kt 

Thy hopeful sen ice perish too good Cromw ell. 

Neglect him not , make use now, and provide 


For thine own future safety 

CroiiiLVtll O my lord ' 

Miut I, then, leave you'^ must I need forgo 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 

Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 

With wbat a sorrow Cromi ell leaves his lord 
The leiug shall have my service, but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours. 

IVb/ Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my misenes , but thou hast fore d me. 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the vvomah 

Let 's dry our eyes and thus lar hear me, Cromwell , 

And, when I am forgotten, as I shill be. 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say I taught thee , 

Say, W’olsey, that once tnxl the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his vvTCek, to nse )n , 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it 
Mark but my lull and tlial that min’d me 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition 
By that sin fell the angeU , how can man then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it’ 

Love thyself last cliensh those hearts iliat bate thee , 
Cormption wins not more than honesty 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues Be just, and fear not 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at ht thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and tratlTs , then if thou falTst, O Cromwell, 
Thou falTst a blessed martyr ' Serve the king , 

And pnthee, lead me m 

There lake an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny , tis the king’s ray robe, 

.Vnd my mtegnty to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mmc own. O Cromwell Cromwell ' 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my kmg he would not m mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crorn. Good sir, have patience. 

IVol So 1 have, rarevvcll 

The hopes of court ' ray hopes m heaven do dvvcik 

This may safely be assigned to Shakespeare, 
although in it Shakespeare seems to have given 
proof of his versatilitv by echoing m a glorified 
key the habitual strain of Fletcher 
With Henry VIII Shakespeare’s work was 
done After his retirement from active connec- 
tion wuth the theatre his plays were stiU per- 
formed at court and on the pubhc stages, but tlie 
last five years of his life were mainly'^ passed at 
Stratford In 1613 he paid a short vasit to London 
in order to make what proved his last investment 
m real estate He purchased a house m the 
neighbourhood of the Blackfnars Theatre for 140, 
of which he left ^60 on mortgage The deed of 
conveyance bears the date March loth, and is now 
m the Guildhall Library A second deed dated 
next day and relating to the mortgage is now 
in the Bntish Museum Both documents bear 
Shakespeare’s signature. The Blackfnars house 
was leased immediately to a resident m the neigh- 
bourhood In July 1614 John Combe, a wealthy 
inhabitant of Stratford, died and left Shakespeare 
£1^ At the end of the year Shakespeare was 
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jnioKcd in n quarrel bctuten the corporation of 
Str Ilford md the bon of hia friend Combe, who 
imide an attempt to enclose the common field, 
which belonged to the corjiontion Tlie muni- 
cipal authoniica made \ain efTorta to enlist Shakc- 
spe irc b s\mpatln on their side, but bhakespeare 
ajipeara to hive supported the rapacious land- 
lord The corporation was successful in the 
blrun'glu 

Shakespeare’s health was faihnjf at the beginning 
of i6i6, and on 25th January he caused Francis 
Collins, 1 solicitor ol Warwick, to draft his will, but 
the document was for the time left unsigned Ac 
cording to a local tradition, a month or two later 
he entertained at his house two htcr-ir) friends, 
Michael Drajton and Ben Jonsoie Tlie> had, it 
was reported, ‘a merrj meeting,’ but ‘ itt seems 
drink too hard, for Shakespeare died of a fcavour 
there contracted.’ Whether this record be correct 
or not, there is little doubt that his illness recurred 
in M ircli, and lint, after reusing the will which 
had been drafted in Januarv, he then dulj com- 
pleted Its execution He died on luesdaj, April 
23, 1616, at the igt of fiftj two He was buried, 
two di)» later, inside Stratford Church, near the 
northern wall of the chancel Over the poet’s 
grave were inscribed the lines 

OockI friend, for Jesus sake forbearc 
Jo dig the dust enclosed liuare , 

Bksle be the man that spares these stones, 

And curat he he tint moves m) hone, 

Hefore 1623 a monument bv a London sculptor 
of Dutch birth, Gerard Johnson was affixed to the 
wall overlooking the grave It includes a half- 
length figure of the dramatist, whose hands arc 
disposed as if m the act of writing flit inscrip- 
tion runs os follows 

Judicio I’jhum, geiiio Socrateiii, arte Maronem, 
rerrv legit, jiopulus nn.rel, Oljmpus haliet. 

Stay pas-scngcr, wh) goe^st thou hy so fast’ 

Read, if thou ennst, whom ciuioua de-ath halli plast 
Mliliin tliia monument Slialespearc iilh whomc 
(Jmek nature dale , vihoae name doth deck js tombe 
far more then co t , sitli all )t he hath wntt 
l.eaves living art but page to aerve hia witt 

< Ohiit mo (hii 1616 Aetalia 53 Die 23 Ap 

Sliakcapearc was survived b\ his wife and two 
d utghters fhe widow died on \ugust 6, 1623, 
at the igc of siMj seven, and was buried near the 
peict two days later Both his daughters m irnexl 
the vouugcr, Judith, Inid bceome the wife of i 
neir.lilK)urs son, Thomas Quincv, two months 
before the poe ’s death tFcbniar} 10, tStO'i She 
was ihe modicr of three sons, all of whom died 
young burviving husband, sons, and sister, she 
died u Stratford on f'cbruarj 9, 1662, in 

her seventy scventli year The elder d lughter, 
•at aanna, had married, m l6ob, John H dl, a 
phjaicnti at Stritford. bhe wa> buned in Strat- 
ford Church, July ti, 1649, aged fifty-six. The 


inscription on her tombstone attests that she 
was endowed, in the opinion of her neighbours, 
with something of her father’s wit and wisdom 
Mrs Hall’s only child, Ehzabetli, was the last 
survixing descendant of the poet She marned 
twice, her first husband being Thomas Nash of 
Stratford (1593-1647J, her second husband was 
Sir John Barnard (or Bernard) of Abmgton, 
Northamptonshire Lady Barnard died childless 
at her husband’s house at Abmgton, and was 
buried in the church there on February 17, 
1670 

Shakespeare’s will was proved by John Hall, his 
son m law, and joint executor with his daughter, 
Mrs Hall, in London on 22nd June following his 
death It has been stated, on the strength of the 
religious exordium to the will, that Shakespeare 
died a Roman Catholic, but, m point of fact, the 
exordium was the conxcntional formula, and proxes 
nothing" respecting the testator’s personal belief 
Shakespeare’s elder daughter, Susanna Hall, was 
made by the will mistress of New Place and 
practically of all the poet’s property To his wife, 
whose name did not appear m the onginal draft, 
Sliakcspeare left in the final drift only Ins second 
best bed and its furniture There is some proba- 
bility in the theory that his relations with her 
were not of a very cordial nature, but the slender 
bequest m the will cannot reasonably be taken as 
indicating a desire on the part of tlie poet to 
publish his indifference or dislike. It is likely 
that her age and ignorance of affairs unfitted her 
in the poet’s eyes for the control of properly, and 
she was accordingly committed to the care of Ins 
cider daughter To his granddaughter, Elizabeth 
Hall, afterwards Lady Barnard, the poet bequeathed 
his plate, with the exception of a silver and gilt 
bowl, which went to his younger d lughler Judith 
Ihc latter also received, with a tenement in 
Chapel Lane On remainder to the elder daughter), 
/500 Among other legatees, each of the dram i- 
tist’s fellow -actors, Tlcming, Burbage, and Condell, 
received a sum of 26s 8d wherewith to buy 
mcmonal rings 

VIII Of tlic thirtv-sevcn plays of which Shake 
speare was the author, only sixteen were published 
(in quarto) before his death No less than twenty - 
one remained in manuscript, but two of these, 
the second ind third parts of Henry I /, b.id 
been issued in imperfect drafts, under the titles 
respectively of the CoiitLittion and the Ttue 
Tragedy Othello was the first of the unpub 
lished plays to be issued after the poet's de,ith , 
It appeared in 1622 

In 1623 the first attempt was made to issue i 
complete edition of Shakespe ire’s plays Ihe 
two actor friends of the dramatist, John Ileiiiing 
and Henry Condell, were m only responsible for 
the venture, but the expenses were defravtd bv 
a small syndicate of pnntcrs and publishers Of 
these, the chief were the printers \Villiain J 
and his son Is,uac. Their partners were thi but k- 
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sellers William Aspley, John Smethwick, and 
Edward Blount Edward Blount and Isaac Jaggard 
obtained on November 8, 1623, a license for the 
publication of sixteen of the twenty plays by 
Shakespeare that were not pre\nously in print 
The volume known as the First Folio seems to have 
been accessible to the public in the course of the 
same month. It included thirty-six plaj s , Pencks, 
though already m pnnt, was omitted On the title- 
page was engraved the crude portrait by Martin 
Droeshout, which Ben Jonson, in lines printed on 
the fly-leaf, declared to hit the poet to the life. 
Commendatory verses included a splendid eulogy 
by Ben Jonson and poems by Hugh Holland, 
Leonard Digges, and I M — perhaps Jasper Mayne 
The dedication was signed by Heming and Condcll, 
and was addressed to the brothers, William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Chamberlain, and 
Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery In a suc- 
ceeding address ‘to the great \ arret) of readers’ 
the same wnters declare that their object in under- 
taking the publication was solely ‘to keep the 
memory of so worthy a friend and fellow alive as 
was our Shakespeare’ The work is carelessl) 
jirinted, and abounds in tj'pographical errors The 
text, which in the case of twent) one of the plajs 
IS not accessible elsew here, w is draw n from more 
or less edited pla) house copies, and it is doubtful 
if m any instance the exact form m which a 
play came from Shakespeare’s pen was presented 
m the \olumc. In the case of the fifteen plays 
that had previously appeared in quarto the folio 
text discloses numerous differences The editors 
declared that the foho text was alone authentic, 
but this claim cannot be accepted without quali- 
fication The imperfect quarto lersions of the 
Mary Wives of Windsor and Henry V are re- 
placed m the folio by satisfactory texts , but the 
quarto texts of Love’s Labour 's Lost, A Midsum- 
mer Nighfs Dream, and Richard II are superior 
to those of the folio Most of the great plays of 
which the sole version is presened in the foho 
are defaced by corrupt passages. Such, notably, 
are Cot tolanns. All’s Well that Ends Well, and 
Macbeth Nevertheless, the First Folio remains 
intrinsically the most xaluablc volume in English 
literature , perfect copies, which are rarely met 
with, fetch very high prices both in this country 
and Amenca. The highest price paid at a 
public sale for a perfect cop> is ^1700, that 
sum was paid in London at Chnstie’s salerooms, 
on July II, 1899, by Mr B B Maegeorge of 
Glasgow 

The folio was repnnted in 1632, and a third 
edition appeared in 1663 wathout senous change , 
but the third issue reappeared in the following 
year w ith an appendix of se\ en plays ‘ never before 
pnnted in folio ’ The new pieces included Pencles, 
which had been published separatel) m quarto in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, and six other plays b> other 
hands, whicli had also been published scparatelj in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, and had been unjustifiably 
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attributed to his pen b) unscrupulous publishers, 
although It was obvious he had no hand in them 
The names of the spunous plays were The London 
Prodigal, The History of Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
Sir fohn Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, The Puritan 
Widow, A Yorkshire Tragedy, and The Tragedy of 
Locrine A fourth edition of the foho appeared in 
1685 w ith the spunous appendix 
The editors of the First Foho anticipated the 
final and universal verdict of the character of 
Shakespeare’s achievements when they wrote, 
‘These plajs have had tlieir tnal already and 
stood out all appeals ’ The laws of the classical 
drama, which Shakespeare’s plays defied, still com 
manded respect in Shakespeare’s day, but even 
lovers of the ancient ways acknowledged that 
the force of his genius had revealed new methods 
of dramatic art hitherto unsurpassed and unsusr 
pected. Ben Jonson, a champion of classical 
theones of art, m commendatory verses prefixed to 
the First Foho, claimed that Shakespeare liad put 
to shame the poets of Greece and Rome Through 
the three centuries that have elapsed since the 
great dramatist reached the matunty of his pow ers, 
his reputation has steadily grown in volume 'In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there 
were seasons of ebb or stagnation in the spread of 
his fame. After the Restoration public taste in 
England veered towards the French and classical 
dramatic models, and clumsy efforts were made 
to adapt Shakespeare’s plays to the current 
vein of sentiment Drydtn, D’Avenant, Shadwell, 
Nathan Tate, and others boldly travestied Shake- 
speare’s text m revised versions of his plays But 
the eclipse of Shakespeare’s vogue was partial and 
temporary, and the Restoration adaptations quickly 
sank into oblivion On the continent of Europe a 
resolute endeavour was made in the eighteentli 
century to prove Shakespeare unworthy of the 
honour that was paid him by his fellow country- 
men Voltaire, the great French writer, who long 
dominated the taste of Europe, made desperate 
efforts to prove Shakespeare a barbanan, and his 
work a mass of indecency and incoherence, which 
was only occasionally illumined by the true spiiit 
of poetry But Voltaire’s conclusions were power- 
fully disputed by the German cntic Lessing, and 
when in course of time Shakespeare’s works 
appeared m competent translations in the vanous 
languages of Europe, A'^oltaire’s views ceased to 
influence European opinion 
Throughout the nineteenth century Shakespeare’s 
fame has steadily marched onwards as in triumphal 
progress, not only among his own countrymen, 
but among intelligent men and women of other 
coUntnes. In Germany, Shakespeare’s work is 
studied as closely and as enthusiastically as m 
England or Amenca, and in France, Italy, and 
Russia reverence for it and him is increasing y ear 
by year On the English stage the name of every 
actor and actress since Betterton, the great actor 
of the penod of the Restoration, has been iden- 
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uncd Mill ShakcjpL-arc'in pans, and for the last 
>tar:> t tr> iru>r or actress of ainlimon in 
Gcnnin , Irincc, or Luh been ueli coalent 
to base hi5 or licr claim to reputation on the hia 
^nonic interpret aion of SIeiktopcare<m roles It 
may con'-cqucntl) be asserted tliat m e\cry 
qv*arter ot the ^lobc to which civili^icd life has 
peif^’ratcd Shake ^pearc’s power Lj now recognised 
It ij univeroallj dlowed that m knowledge of 
human character, in wealth of humour, m depth of 
jjossion, m fertilu> of fanc>, in command of all the 
tO’'Ce and fehcit> of I tnguage, and m soundness 
of jud^^ment, lie has no ri\ d in the literature of 
an> nation or epoch His unassailable supremacy 
ul im itel> bpnngs from the \er5aiile working 
of his Hiijght ind intellect b\ \irtue ot which 
ilia pen limned with unerring precision almost 
ever) gradation of thought and emotion that 
mimalcj the living st ige of the world His 
i^enius eruibled him to give being in his pages 
to dl the sh ipes of humanu) tliat present them- 
sches on tliL higliwa) of hie bo might) a 
ftculiv thus sets at naught the common limita- 
tions of nation tlity and is acclaimed b) the whole 
cuihaed world 

SwvirvfLN r lotr«AiT — \ccorUms to \ulrc>*’s accoani, 
S{^kc IKJ.IC ujk a iianii:>jrne uell^hipeU maji nnU it ts (o tc 
that no "Hfliolh -aii-factor^ portrait of turn exists. Tbe 
radt > t— T>c\i l*u t cn the moouintni in btralford ChutcU and the 
e^pperpb-- cnjinvin^ on tija mU pOoC of the baji hoho ucre 
hone t cnde.w our to <Jepi<.t the poet » feature'^, tiU are not rcniarW 
aw'c at vsjrna of are Coih moreover, vrere produced after the 
p-Kts (leath Numcrcoa pjinlin„^ have from tune to time dunnj 
me cj^htcenth an 1 umpteenth ccoiuncs teen claimed bj ou£jcr*or 
c*Uici to be contemporary portraits of SluKCip^Jirc but la no ca.se 
has th'- claim l-cn fuPj sustained There is a iilccIihcoxJ hoTcrer, 
tha the ficturc uoa n ibe StraiforU-on Avon Mcirxnai Gallery, 
and ^noan as lho‘F1oacr portrait or the ‘Urocdiout painting, 
miy I c nc origiool painting o i which Droc^hout ba^ed hiv engrav 
ir Ul the Firit Fuho. OfconsiicruLIc inlcrcsi tco i the Chatidos 
partrut m the l\ational P^lrail Got ct> London (named after a 
f raver omdc , the Pu*.c of ClianJo ) ihi picture war painted in 
the tir i I atf of the scirenteenth century and na at me time in 
ill'* p •vC^>lon cf Sir W illuun D \Ycnaue T 1 e tradition that 
i vx (rein the brush of S’utLcvpcare * ftiud aud fcllou actor 
TicKirl Purbage caiin^l be corroborated, it xas doubtlcvs 
i Xi led f r «ai adinicvt of ibc dramatist jxm-' years after hu 
( vJtS ff ra OTcahat fanciful verbal dc*crii tjous of hu. per>onaI 
app^ r.*.ncc. 

PiEUi ra vi'uv — lu tbe eighteenth century Sbabc pcarc was 
i *ncd ciiiic-U) fur the hr i Line and mimcrou-s efforts acre made 
by a la u wiwCo^on cf cdiiwrv uj£rcc tb.. text frwia di* mcolicrcnccs 
vl.. Udivugutcd tlie folw \crki.m. The carhcit cf tlx cnlical cdiicrs 
«^f ‘^aalv ipeai, was NHi >las Koatj-w^osc edition aypeared m 1709. 
The f'Oet Ft ^brought c<i an cd non in 1735 and U li rrasrodowed 
J73J hy the trcik of lean ITjcobald wh? proved a 

ii-a'vttrfy caiCtivL.1 r Sir rb'^n.o.f Uanraci s ecilxawas publul td 
It I idi ^ Woibntra rcviwNi Fepe^ cditra in 1747 Dr 

Jv’ V u » c jit jr» apjKared in 170^ and that of Ecwjrd CapcH, the 
L V in lutfj cd a .1 iluden^ cf the icit and ccnlcmporary Ltera> 
t^fc la I 1 The LjjccJ alib..igh sjocwliai freabtsb, George 
- c-veav ^fcaOy ui provtd Or Jol nvj 1 * vc^t*. n a rciciee ui 1773 
wat eft n iCi»'a’'’iv icd. In 17^0 Kdniuud ilaU-n- coTip'ctcd. 
•ji rda wh cf 1 arcbat-t.’o^ical vaioe. Xu 1^03 appeared the tir«£ 
v-rot--:a « o t^ij a aec y vo^ucci il i> uas prepared by 
hbe d Irurt; c- ct in_ije by C rge S ccvcas The vccuuj vwruruin, 

n-a nl> a repn tef the hr^ jadacJintSij an 1 ih- thtni c-vl be f 
ire artd b^ Jaeica Du ued, tix jCi.-n^er t.x cf Dr Jo oiior s 

cr aav j abudveu in i-mZt , it a-.s baved co material 

-i’'d Ey Of ed.twii» pre-iuced ui the ruic ccathccnlurj. 


the inait valuable are tho c prcpatcd by Alcxacdcr Dj ce m 1S57 , by 
> *coaiU$ Delius, 3854-^1 , by Howard Stauntou, 186C-70 and by tJic 
Counbndgc editors WilUam George ClarL and Dr \liiu hV right, 
I 6 ^- 46 . The notes to the Cambridge edittou deal, however 
S' Icly with textual vanaiiun*. More recent compltic aniiitatcd 
editions arc T it Tt nifu d/r xktspe xrt edited by Mr Israel C ollaucr 
(40 vol<v. 1 mo and Ttie E-'trzl y d 4 iXrj/rinr, edited hy 

Profe^r C. H Htrford, with good introduction* (10 vol*. 8;o, 

1899) 

Llaboralc matcnals for a biography were collected by James 
Orchard Halliucll Pjulhpp* in his Outlines c/ tne L.ijt 0/ tmak 
j/r rrir (7th cd iSS;). Mr F G BIcay in his .S'/} J/mw 1/ 

(1376), in lus Ltjt cfSi ikesj-carc (18S0), in his History (>/ i u Sta^e 
(iSyo) and m his Bio^r ij>nic \2 Chroin tc c / 1 t English Drama. 
(»E9iX added for the first lime much useful mformaiion rc*peciiiig 
the history of the contemporary snge and Shahcspcarcs relations 
with fellow drtiDiatbts 1 1 c latest general life of SliaLc pcarc 
and account of his vvorL* is hy the writer of the present article 
(ist ciL xS^S ilhis. cd 1^99 Students cd 19C0). And see Elions 
/X tllniin S i xkes^e xrt, his F untly and kntn is (1004). 

For noaecs of Stratford R. D Whclcrs History and Anthjnt 
tits (xS.^) Jolm R. Wise* 6 iskesp art, /ns Birdtplut aud its 
Pitig ibourluod (iSoi) the present writers cn Aron to tht 

Dtxth r/ Shxkts/tirtiiSgo), and Mrs C C, Slopes 5 S/nktsp arts 
H ar^iichshiit CoiAtniporxrits (1897) may be consulted Wise 
npp^nds to his volume a tentative ‘Closwry of Words *lill used 
lu W^arvvachshirc to he found in Shnhespeare. Nathan Dnhes 
Shtkesptart and 7 is Times (i3i7) and C W Thonibury s 
Suduspares England (1856) collect much material i;c4pcciniff 
Slukcipearc > social cnvnroumenP Franas Douce s Jllmtr liions 
0/ Sited espesre {yZoT , ci 1839) SliaXespe tre x Ltbrxry {yA 

J P Collier and W C Ha..htr, 1375), Sluxkespeart s PlutanU 
(ed Sbcit 1875) xnd S/uikts/eares I/o/tns 7 u /{tA- \M O lioswcll 
Stone, arc of service in tracing the sources of ShakcApcarcs 
plots. Alexander Sdiraidt s S lakespeart Ltocicon (1874) and Dr 
E. \ Shakes/tarnn Crimmrr (i 86 Q, nt\* ed i''93)are 

valuable aids to a btudy of the text U»erut concordance* to the 
Plays have been prepared by Mrs G>wden Oarhe (1845) to the 
Poems by Mrs H XX Fumesv (Diibdclphia, XS75X nnd 10 Plays 
and Poems in one volume, with references to numbered lines, by 
John Dartlctt (London and New\orh, 2895X Tlie publications uf 
the (Old) Shabc<pcarc Soaciy (1S41-53), of tlie New SiiaV’^pcro 
Society (x 874-93) and of the Deutsche Shikeapcarc GesclUcliaft 
of Wetmar (1865-1901) compnse many pap-r* of value lu the 
atsthetic, textual, hivtoncal, aud biographical study of Shah'* 
spearc The cioxt iinporumt cniical uudiei by Englishmen arc 
Colcndges \ttts ani I tiinres (collected by T Ashe, xSBy), 
ilazluis CJ iricters 0/ Stuiksfert s P/n)S (1817) Profcasor 
Dowdeos Slials/tre, his Vtnd ani Art (1875) Mr A C Sum 
Xmmes d tituiy 0/ Shakespt iie (1S79). Kefcrcuce may ilbo be 
made uiih advantage to Thomas Spencer Layncss Snalt 
s/eait Studies (1893) lo Dr Wards chapters on Shakespeare 
m hii Ex glisa Drxinatu Literxturt (iicu cd 1898) to Richard 
C Moulton* SnaHesfexre as t Drimxtie Artist (1885), and to 
Mr h S Jioa** SnxKespexre sul las Predecessors (1S93). The 
cs-ays 00 Sliakcsf care * heroines, respectively hy Mrs Jameson 
in 1833 anJ Lady Martin m 1P35 arc p’casant reading. Among 
numerous Gvnnan criiicisins cf Shakespeare, mo*t Interesting arc 
the fragmentary noticcsm Go-ihc x tlhtbn Metsier md If anrheit 
uxui Dichtuiig, Heines S/ndurs r/ SA tkts/exxrt s /Jeromes (Eng 
urn*. 1295X ii»d kre)s>Jgi Shnles/enre Eiagen (Lcipng, XS71) 
DInci* Siuikespeaie s Drxniatic trt and Cervinus* Comnun 
iaries both of which arc we 1 known iii I uglidi traiibbiions, arc of 
comparatively inullcr value. \I dliain Sn iXespeare, an 'ittraclivc 
if wracahat fanatui treiii < by the Danisli writer Dr (Tcorg I randcs, 
uasirtilluhcdmaii nuglishlran^IationfiC^S avols.). Among icccut 
Ficiich cniic* of Shaxc pearc the most memorable arc Gujrci* 
S txke /exre et x n Tuvijs (iS^a), a rliapjody by the poet \/c4or 
nugo(i£6|) and \IfrcJ S/uiiesfeare, sex CCuores e( ses 

Cri X2ues (i-Co) which is a vincr appreciation. The latest and on- 
of the Li_it uoiJci on Shakespeare m Italian u Sigmor Federico 
Garlanda V Cu^Uehno Snxlesp ite il Poefi t i Uoino (Rome 
iV^) ExIcdmv/* bibh grapliics of Slakcspearca uoraS and 
ShJecipeanana arc given in Lowndes* I drtry I/xrt al (cd 
IRhn), m Franz Thuam s Shayrtspenriana (tZC^ and 1871). m tlic 
Ftc) ^padii I ntanntca (9 h ed. , skilfully classified by Mr H 
XL Tedder) In llic Dtcito laty 0/ \atun%l Bitgfipny (by the 
pre.<nl writer) aud m the British daseum Citalogne (the 
£na*.e pearcan entne* lu wlivta, coropxwn^ gtZo titles, weic .^p^ 
ratcly pukou cU in i^7X 
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George ClicipmaJi, ihe uansbtor of Homer, 
was bom near Hitchm about 1559, is supposed to 
have studied at Oxford and at Cambridge, and died 
m 1634 Wood descnbcshim as ‘a person of most 
reverend aspect, religious and temperate, qualities 
rarel) meeting in a poet’ He enjojed the rojal 
patronage of King James and Prince Henrj, and 
the friendship of Spenser, Jonson, and Shakespeare 
Vccordmg to Oldjs, he ‘preserved m his conduct 
tlie true dignit> of poetry, which he compared to 
the tlovver of the sun, tliat disdains to open its 
leaves to the eje of a smoking taper' Chapman 
vvaote earl) and copiously for the stage. His 
first pla>, The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, was 
produced in 1596 All Fools, a good comedv, 
probably belongs to 1599 In 1 598 he completed 
Marlowe’s Hero and Ltander, but not with Mar- 
lov e’s music. Vfter some expenments on parts 
of the Iliad, the great and complete translation 
was produced m 1611 m fourtcen-s> liable rhjaning 
couplets Chapman’s equivalents for the com 
pound Homeric epithets, the fai shooting Pha.bus, 
the ezer living gods, tlie many-luaded lull, silver- 
footed Thetis, tlie tripU-feathercd helm, hurh- 
Thebes, the strong winged lance, (S.C, were 
happil> chosen vigour, old world majest), and 
passion are not awanting , and though Pope’s 
version put Chapman’s out of fashion, though 
some of Chapman’s merits arc quite unhomcnq 
Charles Lamb, Coleridge, and Keats restored 
the older translation to favour, and spite of 
obscurities, conceits, luirshncsses, and serious 
slips in Greek, the translation still ranks as a 
great achievement The Odyssey (1616) followed 
in ten syllable couplets (1616) The conclusion 
of Book MX. of the Hiail runs thus in Chapman 

The lioat set forth, and pourd his steel waves far out 
of the fleet [sleet 

And as from air the frost) north wind blows a cold thick 
Tliat dairies C) es, flakes after flakes inccssantl) descending 
So thick helms, carets, ashen darts, and round shields, 
never ending, 

Flo 'd from the nav)’s hollow womb their splendours 
gav c hcav cn’s c) c [the sk) 

Ills beams agam , earth laugh’d to see her face so like 
Arms shin’d so hot, and she such clouds made with the 
dust she cast, [so fast 

bhc thunder d, feet of men and horse importun’d her 
In midst of all, divme Achilles his fair person arm’d. 

Ills teeth gnash’d as he stood, his c>e5, so full of fire, 
thc) warm’d, 

Uusuffer d gntf and anger at the Trojaiu so combin’d. 
Ills gre lie's first usd, his goodi) curels on his bosoiii 
shm’d , [the moon 

Ilissv/ord, lus shield that cast a bnghlness from it like 
■\n I as from sea sailors disceru a harmful fire, let run 
by herd men’s fiu'tj, till all iheir stall flies up in 
wristlmg flame, [none came 

M Inch being on hil'j is ^cen far off, but being abne. 
To give It quench , at shore no neigliboars, aud at sea 
their fnends 

Driven off waih tempests , such a fire from lus bnghl 
shield citcrals 


Ills ominous reliance , and m hea cn imprcos d his 
fervent blase [place 

His cre*stul helmet, grave and high, had rext Irminpliam 
On his curld head, and like a star it cast a sparr) ra), 
About which a bright thicl 'iied bush of golden ha r did 
I plav, [arm’d, he tried 

Which Vulcan forg'd him for his plume Thus complee'te 
How fit tlic) were, aud if his motion could with ca-, abide 
Their brave instruction and so far thev were from 
hmd’nng it. 

That to It the) were nimble vvings, and made so light 
his spirit, [to air 

That from the earth the pnnccly captain the took up 
Then from his armoury he drew his lance, his father’s 
spear, [alone 

Huge, weighty, firm , tliat not a Greek but he himself 
Knew how to shake , it grev upon the mountain Pehun, 
Prom whose height Chiron bow’d it for his sire, and 
fatal 'iwas [I’chas 

To gTc.at soul’d men — of I’cleus and Pelion, snmaroed 
Then from the stable their bnght horse Vutomedon 
v/ithdraws. 

And A!c)mus put poitnis on, and cast upon their jaws 
Tlicir bridles , hurling back thc reins, and hung them 
on the seat [doth get 

The fair scourge tlicn Automedon lakes uji, and up 
To guide the horse the light s scat last Vchille, look 
behind, [heaven had shm’d 

MTo look’d so armd as if the sun there falln from 
Vnd tcrnbly thus cliarg'd his stee-ds Vinthus and lialiu', 
Seed of thc harp), m the charge )e undertake of Us, 
Discharge it not, as when Patroclus )e left dea<l in field 
But when vntb blood, for tins day’s fast obscrv d, revenge 
shall yield 

Our heart satiety , bring us off Thus, since Adulles spal e 
\s if bis aw’d Steeds understood, ’ivvas Juno’s will to make 
\ocai the palate of the one, who shaking his fair head, 
(Which m his mane, let fall to earth, he almost hurievl,) 
Thus \anlhus spake -Vblest Achilles, now (at least) 
our care 

Shall bring llicc off, but not far hence the fatal minutes are 
Of thy grave nun Aor sliall we be then to be reprov’d, 
But mightiest fate, and thc great God Nor was thy 
best bclov d 

Spoil d so of arms by our slow pace, or courage’s empaire. 
The best of gods, Latona’s son, that wears the golden hair, 
Cave him his death’s vound, though tlie grace he gave to 
Hector’s hand 

W’c, like thc spint of thc v est, that all spirits can 
command [must „o. 

For povv r of wmg, could run him off but tliou thyself 
So fate ordains, God and a nun must give thee ovenhrow 
This said, the punes slopp’d his voice Vchille , far 
m rage, ' [l''cs.i„e 

Thus answer’d him It fits no thee thus froud'y to 
Vly overthrow , I know myself it is iny fate to fall 
Thus far from Phtliia , yet that fate sliall fail to vent 
her gall [horrid deeds , 

Till mine vent thousands. flie-c words us’<!, he fell to 
Gave dreadful signal, and forthrijit made fly his eiue 
hooPd steeds 

C-sr/x cr rurr'j, .oi cII Cjnn cf ru/ara auay -e-utcti, 

/jilrt , [laincis for the bica-l, crtyjirr, dianeeUss. 

But hov ever spinttd and stately, as a trans'ator, 
Clinpman pro ed radicr an undrimatic dniintisu 
lie continued to supply the. theatre vith iri^tdics 
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and comedies up to 1620, or Jater , >et of the dozen 
that have descended to us, not one possesses real 
\nif\inj dramatic power In didactic obaciaation 
and descnption he is sometimes happy, and 
hence he haa been praised for possessing ‘ more 
thinking’ than man> of his contemporanes His 
tendenc) to an epic method of narratu c is frtquentlj 
apparent and injurious to cffccL But m manj 
single ptssages lie shows great poetic power and 
beautj, surpassing in this respect, in Professor 
Waul’s judgment, all the Elizabethans but Sliake- 
speare. Last'ujard Hoe was written in conjunction 
with Jonson and Marston, butismainl) Chapman’s, 
iccording to Ward, who pronounces it ‘one of the 
Inchest and healthiest, as it is one of the best con- 
structed comedies of the age.’ ^s to the imprison- 
ment of the authors for their political allusions, see 
below in the article on Jonson. T/ie Gentleman 
Lslur contains at 


oj Htsiod The first act of All Fools contains 
some of Chapman’s most charactenstic work , it 
opens thus with a con\ersation between the three 
friends, Rinaldo, Fortunio, and Valeno 

Atnaldo Can one self cause, in subjects so ahke 
As jou two are, produce effect so unlike? 

One like the Turtle all in mournful strains. 

Wailing his fortunes , th’ other like the Lark 
Mounting the sk) in shnll and cheerful notes. 

Chanting his joys aspired and both for loie ? 

In one, love raiseth by his violent heat 
Moist \apours from the heart into the ejes, 

1 rom w hence they drow n his breast in daily showers 
In th’ other, his dicaded power infuseth 
Only a temperate and most kindly warmth, 

That gives life to those fruits of wit and Mrtue, 

Which the unkind hind of an unciiil father 
Had almost nipp’d in the delightsome blossom 

Forlwtio O, brother, 


least one fine scene 
( Vet iv ) Its sequel, 
Momuar cTOlivt., is, 
Professor V\ ard 
thinks, ‘one of our 
most diverting E!iz.i 
betlian comedies ’ 
Bussy tP Imlots and 
1 ne R^venqe of 
Bussy (P Imbots gu c 
i sinking picture of 
the intrigues at the 
court of Henry III 
of France, and illus 
trite Chapman’s love 
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love rewards our 
services 

With a most partial and 
injunous hand. 

If you consider well our 
different fortunes 
Valeno loves, and joys 
the dame he loves , 

I love, and never can 
enjoy the sight 
Of her I love , so far 
from conquenng 
In my desires' assault, 
that I can come 
1 o lay no battery to the 
fort I seek, 


of similes and ineta t rora 3 Pnnt (VVIm m the Bniah 'Vluscum, -VU passages to It SO 


phors, IS well as the 


Strongly kept, 


power and beauty of his versification , occasionally 
bombast is mixed with true poetry', tliough not so 
as to justify Dry den’s denunciations The Con- 
sptra~ie and the Tra^idte of Charles Duke of 
Bvron are undramatic, but contain some fine 
things In a sonnet prefixed to the comedy ol . 11 / 
r ools (1605', Chapman says that he was ‘ marked 
with age for aims of greater weight.’ 

Other plays ire Mo) Day (1611), The Wtdo^ds 
/'td/'i (i6i2\ mi. Ccesar and Pouipey The 

posthumous tragedies, dlphousus and Revutgi. for 
Honour., bear his name with doubtful ngbt. The 
forniem, on the candidature of Richard of Cornwall 
for the impcnal throne, is appallingly bloody in its 
incidents, and exhibits grc.atcr horrors than Kyd’s 
worst passages. V peculiarity is, that the dialogue 
is freely interspersed with German words and lines, 
jinnted in German bl ick letter, but so monstrously 
misspelt IS at times to be barely intelligible. 7 hi. 

Rah, a comedy, and Tlu Tragcdte of Chabot were 
till jujnt work of Cluipman and Shirley The Imst 
oi Chapman’s dram i ir works, LasTiard Hoe and 
tn lot, verc written in collaboration with others 
Among Cluipman’s non dramatic works arc nntky- I 
n III- Rayt is, Peirands Se-..u Pcutlenliall Psalmes, j 
I'll Dc,i>e Pieiii of i!usu-us, -mi The Cioriruks 1 


By strait guard ofber father 
Rm I dare swear. 

If just desert in love measured reward. 

Your fortune should exceed Valerio’s far , 

For 1 am witnc-ss (being your bedfellow) 

Both to the daily and the nightly service 
\ou do unto the deity of love, 

In vows, sighs, tears and solitary watches. 

He never serves him with such sacnlice, 

Yet hatli his bow and shafts at his command 
Love's service is much like our huraorou-s lords, 

Where minions earn more than servitors 
The bold and careless sen ant still obtains , 

I he modest and respective nothing gams, 

You never sec your love unless in dreams, 

lit — Hymen puts in whole pos ession 

\\ hat different stars reign'd when your loves were born. 

He forced to wear the willow, you the horn’ 

But, brother, are you not ashamed to make 
Yourself a slave to the Itasc lord of love, 

Begot of fancy, and of lieauty bom ’ 

And what is Itcauly ’ a mere quintessence, 

\\ host life Is not in being but in *Lcmiiig , 

\nd therefore is not to all eyes the same, 

■ But Id e a cozening picture, vvhieh one way 
< Shows like a crow, another like a swan , 

\nd uiKin what ground 13 this beauty drawn ? 
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Upon a -ttoman, -a most bnttle creature, 
rVnd "would to Cod (for ray part) that were alL 
I^or But tell me, brother, did you never love^ 
knt You know I did, and was beloved agara. 

And that of such a dame as all men deem’d 
Honour’d, and made me happy m her favours 
Exceeding fair she was not , and yet fair 
In that she never studied to be fairer 
Than Nature made her , beauty cost her nothing. 

Her virtues were so rare, they would have made 
rVn Ethiop beautiful at least so thought 
B) such as stood aloof, and did observe hei 
With credulous eyes , but what they were indeed 
I ’ll spare to blaze, because I loved her once, 

Only I found her such, as for her sake, 

I vow eternal wars against their whole sex. 

Inconstant shuttlecocks, loving fools and jesters, 
jMen rich in dirt, and titles sooner won 
Wth the most vale than the most virtuous 
Found true to none if one amongst whole hundreds 
Oiance to lie chaste, she is so proud withal, 

Wayward and rude, that one of unchaste hfe 
Is oftentimes approved a worthier wife 
Undressed, sluttish, nasty to their husbands, 

Spunged up, adorned, and painted to their lovers 
All day in ceaseless uproar vv ith their households 
If all the night their husbands have uot pleased them , 
Like hounds, most kind, being beaten and abused 
Like wolves, most cruel, being kindliest used. 

For r le, thou profanest the deity of their sex 

Rin Brother, I read that Egy pt heretofore 
Had Temples of the richest frame on earth , 

Much like this goodly edifice of women 
With alabaster pillars were those Temples 
Upheld and beautifievl, and so are women. 

Most curiously glazed, and so are women, 

Cunningly painted loo, and so are women. 

In outside wondrous heavenly, so are women , 

But when a stranger view ’d those fanes w ithin. 

Instead of gods and goddesses, he should find 
A painted fowl, a fury, or a serpent , 

And such celestial inner parts have women 

Vultria Rinaldo, the poor fox that lost liis tad. 

Per uaded others also to lose theirs 
Thyself, for one perhaps that for desert 
Or some defect in thy attempts refusal thee, 

Revilest the whole sex, beauty, love, and all 
I tell thee Love is Nature’s second sun , 

Causing a spring of virtues where he shines, 

\nd as without the sun, the world’s great eye, 

All colour , beauties, both of Art and Nature, 

Vre given in vam to men, so without love 
All licauties bred in women arc in vain , 

All virtues bom in men he buried. 

For love informs them as the sun doth colours, 

\nd as the sun, refle'cting Ills warm lieains 
Against the earth, begets all fruits and llowers , 

So love fair shining m the iiiwanl man, 

Bniigs forth in him the honourable fruits 
Of valour, vit, virtue, and haughty thoughts, 

Brave reoilulion, and divine discourse 
Ob, 'tis the Paradise, the heaven of earth 
\nd didst thou know the comfort of two heart.'. 

In one delicious harraonv united. 

As to joy one jo\, and think both one tho i^ht, 
lave liolh one life, and thi-rem double life 


To see iheir souU met at an interview 
In their bright eye,, at jiailey in their lips. 

Their language, kisScs and to observe the rest, 
Touclies, embraees, and each arcumstance 
Of all love’s most unmatched ceremonies 
Thou wouldst abhor thy tongue for blasphemy 
Oh ' who can comprehend how sweet love tastes 
But he that hath been present at bis feasts’ 
ktn Are you in that vein too, Valerio? 

’Twere litter you should be about your charge. 

How plough and cart goes forward , I have known 
\our joys were all employ’d in husbandry, 

% our study was how many loads of bay 
V meadow of so many acre-s yielded , 

How many oxen such a elose would fat 
And Is your rural service now converted 
brom Pan to Cupid ’ and from beasts to women? 

Oh, if your father knew this, what a lecture 
Of bitter castigation he would read you ' 

/ at My father’ why, my father? docs he think 
To rob me of myself’ I bojie I know 
I am a gcnlleman , though his covetous humour 
And evlucation hath transform d me baily, 

And made me overseer of his pastures. 

I'll be mvself in spite of bu.sliandry [CnUrOv. \a 1 \\ v. 
And See, bright heaven, here comes my husbandry 
Here shall my cattle graze, here Nectar drink. 

Here will I lievlge and ditch here hide iny treasure 
O |>oor Fortunio, liow wouldst thou tiiunipli. 

If thou enjoy ’d'st this happiness with my sister ' 

For I were in heaven if once ’twere come to that 
hut And mclhmks tis my heaven that I am past it 

‘Young men think old men arc fools but old 
men know young men are fools’ is well put 
‘ Death and his brother sleep,’ so often and so 
vanously linked in contrast by the poets, arc by 
Chapman thus conjoined 

Since 5le“ep and death are called the twins of nature 

We are reminded of Bunyan by 

lie that to nought aspires doth nothing need 
\\ ho hre'aks no law is subject to no kmg 

A homely simile is 

Shoes ever overthrow that arc too large, 

And hugest cannon huist with overcharge 

There are many ways of putting what Chapman 
words so ‘An Englishman, being llattcrcd, is i 
lamb , threatened, a lion ’ ‘ Man is i n imc of 

honour for a king ’ is a pithy single line or sentence , 
so are ‘He that is one man’s slave is free from 
none,’ ‘ Hitterers look like friends as wolves like 
dogs,’ ‘Danger the spur of gratt minds,’ ‘A 
death for lov e ’s no dcatlt, but marty rdom ’ \\ Lit 
Keats felt when he ‘ heard Chapman spe.d out 
loud ind bold' wc know from Keats's most famous 
sonnet, ‘On first looking into Chapman’s Honier’ 

\ eomt'vie cJiiun cf Cmrn>Jtn ncr.v veav pebUl tJ m line 
votmucs n 1S7J-7J, wnh sn cveiy by Mr bwinbornc, 
puUi brj (iSyj) tlw vcliirae 'f the ptif' ejiica b) >Ir It 

H shcp'ierA ViMlhcr ibrcc-vo'em' ciiil un cf il.c j by (iCrO 
retauied ibe oIJ ii«ll d„, irasuJng the prepourous Cctueei ef 
Ufhmsa Dr Call EL-e otitcj -t/Z-Umni m H'- per-. 

«V the vundaixl tdiucn cf tb« ICoaiei (j va s. iSyry. 
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Francis Bacon 


Traiuis Bacon. 

Lord Bicon is die name b) which contem- 
poranca and succecdinjj generations hate agreed 
to speaL of the aggressne intellectual reformer, 
the ^reat English writer, the senile statesman, 
the corrupt Chancellor, wlio bj etiquette and the 
rules of the peerage should rather be spoken of 
as Lord \ erulam or \ iscount S' Albans , in his 
Apopntl c^ms he spoke of himself as ‘the Lord 
B icon,’ as well ast the Lord St \lbans ’ Bom at 
\orl House in the Strand on the 22nd of January 
t:oi, Francis Bacon was the jounger son b) his 
Second marriage of Sir Nicholis Bacon, Lord- 
Keeper' of the Great Seal , his mother, Ann, 
daughter of Sir Vnthonj Cooke, was a lady of 
strong will ind great accompliahments, and a 
zealous Cilvinibt In childhood he displayed 
such in tat) of intellect ind sedatencss of be 
haiiGur that Queen I^lizabeth used to call him 
her \oung Lord Keeper , and at the age of 
tweUe he was sent to Tnnity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he carl) beiamc disgusted with 
the Vristotelnn philosophv, which still held un- 
questioned swa) m the great English schools of 
learning This dislike of the philosophy of Ans- 
totlc, ,.is L icon himself declared to his secretary, 
Ur Raw lev, he fell into, ‘not for the worthlessness 
of the author, to whom he would ever ascribe all 
high attributes, but for the unfruitfulness of the 
w IV, being a philosophy onl) strong for disputa- 
tions and contentions, but barren of the production 
of works for (he benctit of the life of man ' After 
spending two years at Canibndge, he began the 
studv of law at Graj’s Inn (157O) , but that same 
year he went to France for about three vears with 
bir \inv Is Paulet, the English ambassador His 
observations on foreign artairs were aftentards pub- 
lished m a work entitled 0 / /Ac t>/atc 0/ Europe 
r>) the sudden duitli of his fatlicr in 1 579, he \ as 
toinpelled to return hastilv to Engl md and engage 
in '^oine profession \fter m vain soliciting his 
uncle, Lord Burohic), to procure for him such a 
provision from Government as might allow him to 
devo'c his time to literature and philosophy, he 
returned to the study of the Jaw, was called to 
the B ir in ijSc, and became a bencher of his inn 
in ijfyd While engiged m practice as a hamster 
1 e d d not forget philosopliy , early in life he 
skurhed ms vast (hut never completed) work, 
r, I Ii.sUi tni/!ujt of the ScuuCiS He became 
member of J'arliament for Melcombe Regis in 
15.34, for Taunton m 1586, and for Middlese\ in 
1505. In 150 } he sought to attract the queen’s 
attention by addressing to her a paper of advice 
in whi.h, vih a boldness unique m i b irrister 
of Uiiee md iwen.y, he argued for more tolcr- 
,inee in the treatment of rc-cusanls, and in 1589 
he V role a pamgh'ct on the controversies in the 
\n„lic n Churrh, in vhich he pleaded for elas ' 
t Lit, m neuters oi doctrine and discipline. \s 
in orator he is highly cvloUcd by Ben Jonson 


In one of his speeches he distinguished himself 
b> tal ing the popular side m a question respecting 
some large subsidies demanded by the court, and 
gave great ofience to Her Majesty To Lord 
Burghley and his son, Robert Cecil, Bacon con 
tinued to pay court in hope of advancement, till 
at length, finding himself disappointed in tliat 
quarter, he attached himself to Burghley’s nvail, 
Essex, who, with all the ardour of a generous 
fnendship, endeav cured in vnm to procure for him 
m 1593 the office first of Attorney and then of 
Solicitor General, and in 1596 that of Master of 
the Rolls Essex in some degree soothed Bacon’s 
disappointment by presenting him with an estate 
at fwickcnham, which he afterwards sold for 
j^i8oo Bacon recommended his patron to resort 
to petty flattery of the queen, misunderstanding 
his frank character , and adv iscd him to under- 
take the suppression of Tv rone’s rebellion (159S) 
WTicn Essex was brought to trial after his return 
from Ireland m disgrace in 1599, die fnend whom 
he had so greatly obliged was associated at his 
owm request (in a subordinate capacity) with the 
prosecuting counsel, in the hope, as he said, of aid- 
ing his patron , but Essex wais dismissed from lU 
his offices When Essex broke into open rebellion 
in 1601, Bacon voluntarily endeavoured to secure 
his convicuon on the capital charge of treason 
He complied, moreover, after the carl's execution, 
with the queen’s request that he should wTite 
A Declaration of the Practices and Tnasans 
attempted and committed by Robert^ Eail of Essex, 
which was pnntcd by authority', and in another 
paper he defended his own conduct on the ground 
that the claims of the State must overnde those 
of fnendship In Ehzabcdi’s last years Bacon 
tried to mediate between Crowai and Parliament, 
and himself advised tolerance in Ireland. 

After the accession of James the fortunes of 
Bacon began to improve. He made Cvtravagant 
professions of loyalty, planned schemes for the 
union of England and Scotland, and proved 
that the difficulties between king and commons 
could easily be arranged He was knighted 
in July 1603, and m subsequent years ob- 
tained successively the offices of King’s Counsel, 
Solicitor- General (1607), and Attorney -General , 
(1013) In the execution of lus duties he did 
not scruple to lend himself to the most arbitrary 
measures of tlic court, and m 1615 he even assisted 
m an attempt to e.xtort a confession of treason, 
under torture, from an old clergyman of the name 
of Pcacham Torture w is applied, not at Bacon’s 
suggestion, but with hi:, assent, and he evamined 
the prisoner while on the rack, wiiliout result 
Pcacham was then tried in King’s Bendi, Bacon 
undertaking to confer wiUi each judge so as to 
secure a convaction Coke resisted Bacon’s idvicc, 
and m consequence Bacon helped to get Col e 
dismissccL 

Although his income had now been greatly en 
larged bv the Emoluments of office and i marriage 
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wth the daughter of a wealthy alderman, his ex- 
travagance and that of his servants, which he 
seems to have been too good-natured to check, 
continued to keep him in difficulties He cnnged 
to the king and his favounte, Buckingliam , and 
at length, on the 7th of Januarj 1618, he attained 
the summit of his ambition, by being created 
Lord High Chancellor 6f England , and in Jul> 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron Verulam — 
a title which gave place in January 1621 to that 
of VEcount St Albans As Chancellor it cannot 
be disputed that, both m his political and judicial 
capacities, he grossly deserted his duty Not 
onl> did he suffer Buckingham to interfere with 
his decisions as a judge, but, by accepting numerous 
presents or bnbes from suitors, he gav e occasion, 
m 1621, to a parliamentary inquirj, which ended 
m his condemnation and disgrace. It has been 
argued that he did not allov the presents he re- 
ceived to influence his decisions, or but rarel> 
But he fiiUj confessed to the twentj three articles 
of corruption which were laid to his charge , and 
when waited on b> a committee of the House of 
Lords, appointed to inquire whether the confession 
was subsenbed b\ himself^ he answered, ‘ It is my 
act, mj hand, my heart I beseech y our lordships 
to be merciful to a broken reed’ It was decided 
that he be fined ;^40,ooo, impnsoned dunng the 
king’s pleasure, and banished from Parliament and 
court. He was soon released and pardoned, but not 
allowed to return to coun, and retired to Gorham- 
bur>, near St Albans He had now ample leisure to 
attend to his philosophical and literary pursuits , 
even while he was engaged m business these had 
not been neglected. In 1597 he pubhshed Med t la- 
hones Sacra, a Table of the Colon) s of Good and 
Evil, and ten Essays In 1612 he repnnted the 
Essays, increased to thirt} -eight , and finall), in 
1625, he again issued them, ‘newl> wntten,’ and 
now fifty eight m number These, as he himself 
says, ‘ come home to men’s business and bosoms , 
and, hke the late new halfpence, the pieces are 
small and the silv er is good.’ The Essays imme- 
diately acquired a populanty and credit they have 
maintained till now Dugald Stewart says the 
work was ‘one of those where the supenonty 
of his genius appears to the greatest advantage, 
the novelty' and deoth of his reflections often 
receiving a strong relief from the tnteness of his 
subject. It may be read from begiiimng to end in 
a few hours, and yet, after the twentieth perusal, 
one seldom fails to remark in it something over- 
looked before. This, indeed, is a charactenstic of 
all Bacon’s wntings, and is only to be accounted 
for by the mexhaustible aliment they furnish to our 
ovn thoughts, and the sympathetic activaty they 
impart to our torpid faculties’ The Essays, by 
which Bacon is best known as an author, mav 
fairly be regarded as his most ongmal worL 
In 1605 he pubhshed Of tho Proficienee and 
Advauceuujit of Ltannitg, Divine and Hifinan, 
which, afterwards published in a Latin expansion 


with the title De Augmenlis Scuntiantin, consti- 
tutes the first part of his great (but unfinished) 
Inslauraho Scientia) iim, meant to be a review and 
encyclopaedia of all knowledge. The second part, 
enutled ^oT^m Orsantuu, was that on which his 
high reputation as a philosopher was mainly 
grounded, and on the composition of which he 
bestowed most labour It was wntten in Laun, 
and appeared in 1620 In the first part of the 
j.<lvnaceiuca( of Learnlns, after considering the 
e.\cellence of knowledge and the means of dis- 
seminating It, together vnth what bad already been 
done for its advancement, he divades leammg into 
the three branches of history', poetry, and philos- 
ophy, hav mg reference to ‘ the three pans of man’s 
understanding’ — memory, imagination, and reason 
The first aphonsm of the A'cr/ioi; Orgaiiuni furnishes 
a key to the author’s leading doctnnes ‘Alan, bemg 
the servant and mterpreter of nature, can do and 
understand so much, and so much only , as he has 
observed in fact or in thought of the course of 
nature.’ His new method — novum orgaunm — of 
employing the understanding in adding to human 
knowledge is expounded m this work, and more 
or less fuUy m all his philosophical treatises He 
first abandons the deductive logic of Anstotle and 
the schoolmen, m which preconceived theones 
were constructed without reference to actual fact, 
and were sy llogistically arranged to lead to 
elaborate conclusions never tested by observation 
and expenment B?con relied on inductive 
methods — on the accumulation and systematic' 
analysis of isolated facts to be obtained by obser- 
vation and expenment. From this assemblage of 
facts alone were any conclusions to be drawn The 
induction was to rest not on a simple enumeration 
of phenomena, a method familiar to predecessors 
of Bacon, but on their careful selection and ar- 
rangement, with necessary rejections and elimina- 
tions ‘Phantoms of the human mind’ — ‘idols’ 
{eidoUi) of the tnbe, the cav e, the market place, 
and the theatre, as Bacon called them — inherited 
by man, or produced by his environment, were 
exposed and swept aside. Nothing was to obscure 
the ‘dry light of reason.’ Bacon took aU know- 
ledge for his province, and his inductive system 
was to arrive at the causes not only of natural 
but of aU moral and political effects. AAHule de- 
veloping his new scientific method Bacon made 
some shrewd scientific observations— he described 
heat as a mode of motion, and light as requiring 
time for transmission , but in many thmgs he was 
even behind the scientific knowledge of his time 
His system was never finished He never reached 
his examination of metaphysics — of final causes — 
which was to succeed his treatment of physics 
Some other pans of the Inslauraho were drafted 
or nearly completed The Sylva Sylvarum is de- 
voted to the facts and phenomena of naturil saence, 
including suggestions and ongmal observations 
made by Bacon himself Other discussions concern 
the winds, life and death, the dense and the rare. 
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Next in popubrity to the Essays uas die treatise 
0 / tni. ll isaam of llu ‘liicients (in Latin, 1609, 
inns i6io\ \ herein Bacon attempts, ^'cnerallj 
%\ith more ingenuity than success, to discover 
secret meanings in the my thologiail fables of 
antiquity The Ailauhs, dcscnbed below, 

ins ilso one of the most piopular of the works 
The History of King Henry I'll is held b) 
'jpcdding to have been the hrst to give any 
true picture of the king or of his reign, and to 
Live given really 
“iluablc guidance 
lO all who have 
since treated the 
perioek He inas 
laied some of the 
I’salmsinioverse , 
drew up a eon 
fcssion of faith 
amidst Ills vvor I 
troubles, ind 
composed three 
privers, one of 
which \<idison 
praised for its un 
cvampled elev 1 
tion of thought. 

1 here were ilso i 
number of minor 
treatises and un 
linished works, in 
eluding Max tuts 
flj the Laiu md 
other profession il 
treatises, and i 
collection of 
A f>o phth egnt s, 
iiiecdotcs and 
waiticisms mcient 
and modern, 
many ot them 
little above the 
level of Joe 
Miller 

\fter retiring from public life. Bacon, though 
enjoying in annual income of ^^2300, continued to 
live in so ostentiuous i stvle tint it his death in 
1 6:6 Ills debts amounted to upwards of ^22,000 
Ills devotion to science appears to have been the 
miiiiediate cause of his death Travelling m his 
earn ige when there was snow on the ground, he 
bCj, in to consider v hetlicr flesh might not be 
pres.rved bv snow as well as b\ s<tlL In order to 
ntike the experiment he alighted at a cottage 
neir Hioligate, boujit a hen, and stuffed it with 
siiovv rills so chilled him that he was unable to 
return home, but went to the E irl of A.rundel’s 
house in the neif,htxiurliood, where his illness was 
so much increased by the dampness of a bed into 
whii h he v>"is put that he died m a fev/davs qth 
\pnl 162C He v\-is buried in St AlichaelV Church 
it St Mbans. Ill a letter to the earl, the list 


which he wrote, after comparing himself to the 
elder Pliny, who lost his life by trvang an experi- 
ment about the burning of Mount \ esuvius,’ he 
docs not forget to mention his own expenment, 
which, says he, ‘succeeded excellently’ 

The overstatement by his admirers of Bacon’s 
claims to universal and unparalleled admiration 
as the greatest of modem philosophers does him 
ultimately an injustice, and his contnbutions to 
science and scientific progress have been too 

jealously and 
grudgingly criti- 
cised. Pope’s 
epigram, ‘ The 
wisest, brightest, 
meanest of man- 
kind,’ IS too com- 
plimentary to his 
wisdom and too 
hard on his char- 
acter, iMacaulay’s 
praise and blame, 
glorification and 
vituperation, are 
ill balanced in the 
same way It is 
absurd to regard 
him as the m 
V enter of expen 
mental science, or 
as having devised 
a perfect method 
Where he actu illy 
expounds scienti- 
fic facts he makes 
gross blunders , 
he was not even 
abreast of the 
science of his own 
day , he never 
mentions H ir- 
vc/b circulation 
of tlie blood, and 
he persistently re- 
jected the Copemican system He was not, in 
philosophv proper, a scientific thinker at all His 
scientific importance depends on his insistence 
on the facts that man is the servant and inter- 
preter of nature, that truth is not derived from 
aulhoniy, and that knowledge is the fruit of 
cxpcricncu The inductive method was practised 
before his time, but he was the first to show 
us vast importance and to recognise its scientific 
justification , the impetus his methods gave to 
I future scientific invcstigition is indisputable He 
j turned the tide in fivour of expcnmental rcsearcli, 
and though he is not, is used to be said, the 
father of English philosophy too, the precursor 
of Locke and Hume, his empiricism gave a tone 
to English philosophical speculation. His ow 1 
cluaracter is strangely complev He had an un- 
paralleled belief in himself, which warranted him 
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m Ignoring the ordinarj laws of morality Ho was 
consaous of possessing intellectual power sufficient 
to revolutionise the relations of man and nature, 
and he was slow to recognise any moral obstacle 
tint came in the way of his attaining the vvealtli 
and position needed for realising his vast intel- 
lectual ambition He found himself drawn to 
^Hilitics in order to obtain power , but he always 
regarded himself as a stranger m the political 
sphere he failed as a manager of men, and he 
made shipwreck of his life But with calm con- 
fidence he wrote m his will, ‘For my name and 
memory, 1 leave it to men’s charitable speeches 
and to foreign nations and the ne\t ages’ His 
eminence in the sphere of practiad philosophy, 
as a master of pregnant thoughts clothed in 
splendid, nervous, dignified, and for his time 
singularly concise and trenchant English, is re 
cognised by everybody 

The five following extracts are from the ^'•■uuas 
O f Death 

Men fear death, as children fear to go in the dark 
and as that latural feetr m children is mcreaised with 
tale-s, so IS the other Certainly the contemplation of 
death as the wages of sin and passage to anotiier 
world Is holy and religious , hut the fear of it as a 
tribute due unto nature is weak Vet in religious medi 
tatioiu there is sometimes misturc of vanity and of 
superstiUon You shall read m some of the fnars’ books 
of mortification, that a man should think with himself 
wliat the pam is if he have but his finger’s end pressed 
or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of 
dcatn are, when the whole body is corrupted and dis 
solved , when many times death passeth with less pam 
titan the torture of a limb for the most vital parts are 
not the qmckest of sense And by him lliat spake only 
as a philosopher and natural man, it was well said, 
Vo»ipa merits lilacs terrcl qnani mors ipsa. Groans, 
and convulsions, and a discoloured face and friends 
weeping, and blacks, and obserjuies, and the like shew 
death terrible. It is worthy the observing that there is 
no passion m the mind of man so weak but it mates 
and masters the fear of death and therefore death is 
no such terrible enemy, when a man ha h so many al 
tendams about him, that can win the combat of him 
Kevenge triumplis over death , love slights it honour 
aspireth to it, gnef dyeth to it , fear pro occnpatelh it 
niy. We read, after Olho the emperor had slam himself, 
pity, wlncli is the tenderest of affections, provoked many 
to die out of mere compassion to their sovereign, and 
as ihe truest sort of followers, ^ay, Seneca adds, nice 
ne-is and satiety soph gtmmjns cajim Joccris mart 
ti’le, non tanlum forlts, aut miser, seJ e'lam faslidsosus 
potest .V man would die, though he were neither 
valiant nor miserable, only mxm a weanness to do the 
same thing so oft over and over It is no less worthy 
to ols^rve how hide alterition m good spirits tl e 
approaches of death make , for ihev apitear to be the 
same men till the Last instant \u,,ustus C csar died in 
a complimuit Lma, . or/z/oj/ n itn n em r et 
tat Ti’>cna in dissuuulation , as TacilOs saith of 
hmi yam Pi^enam ires et c,rpu,, non Jissm si 
inio, I'iSerJ mi \ csjUsian m a jest tt 

pnto, Veus Jn Galba with a sentence Fen, st ex re 
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sit popuh Romani , holding forth his neck Sepumius 
Severus m dispatcli AJeste, si 'jnni inihi testat a^eiuUim, 
and the like. Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much 
cost upon death, and b/ their great preparations nude it 
appear more feauful Belter sailh he [Juvenal], y n jinem 
iitix extremum intet mnnera point nattn ,, It is as natural 
to die, as to be bom , and to a little infant perhaps the 
one u as painful as the other lie lliat dies in an. earnest 
pursmt Is like pne that is wounded la hot blood, who 
for the time s?arcc feels the hurt , and therefore a miml 
fiat and bent upon somewhat that is good doth avert 
the dolors of death but above all believe it, the sweetest 
canticle is j\u/ie Jnuities , when a man htlh obtained 
worthy ends and expectations lye'ptli hath tins ako , that 
It openeth the gate to good fame, and eilinguisbelh envy 
— cxiinctus aniabitur idem 

Of Studies 

Studies serve for delight, for omamenb and for ability 
Their chief use for delight is m pnvatcncsS and reltnng , 
for ornament, is in discourse , and for ability, u in the 
judgment and disposition of business , for expert men 
can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one , hut the general counsels and the plots and mar 
shallmg of aifiirs come best from those tlwt arc learner! 
To spend toa mueli tune in studies is sloth , to Use 
them too mucli for ornament ’’is afieetaiion y to make 
judgment wholly by their rules is the humour of a 
scholar , they perfect nature and are perfected by e-xjic 
ncncc — for natural abilities arc like natural plants, that 
need pruning by study , and studies themselves do give 
forth directions too much at large, except they be bounded 
III by experience Crafty men contemn studies, simple 
men admire them, and wi»e nieii use them, for they 
teach not their own use , but that is a wisdom without 
them, and above them, won by okervation Read not 
to coiilradia and confute, nor to bebeVe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh aud 
consider Some books are to he lasted, others to In. 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested 
that IS, some books are to be read only in parts , others 
to be read, but not curiously , and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention, home books 
al o may be read by deputy and extracts made of them 
by others, but that would be only m the less important 
arguments, and the meaner sort of books , else diatillexl 
IkxjLs are, like common distilled waters flashy ibmgs, 
Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
and wTiting an exact man and, therefore, if a man 
write little, he bad need liave a great memory , if he 
confer little, he liad need have a prescut wit, and if he 
read hltlc, he had need have much ciuimng, to -cem to 
know that he doth not 

Of Beauty 

Virtue IS like a iich stone, best iflain set , aud surely 
virtue Is liest in a body tint is comely, though not 
of delicate feature, and tliat liath rather iligmlv of 
presence than l*aut\ of aspect, neither is it almo.. 
seen, that ver beautiful per ons are otherwise of great 
virtue, as if luture were rather buvv not to err, than 
Itt labour to Jirodece excellency , and therefore they 
prove accouiplislicd, but not of great spnt, and slu iy 
rather beluviour than virtue. But tins 1 o’ds not 
always fur kuge-h,us kXsar lltus \ c pavtanus, I bibu 
Ic Ucl of froBcc, IV Ot I *Vlc of 

Vthc&s, tLi. itpin of Periia, \crt -11 I* aaj 
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gr<j* vpints, 'Old j et tht most beautiful men of ‘tlieir 
times. Ill heautj, ’hat of faeour is more than tliat of 
uolour and that of tlceent and graaous motion more 
than tliat of fat oar That is the beat part of beauty 
nhiJi a jjicturc cannot express , no, nor the first sight 
of tile life There is no excellent beauty that hath not 
so ne blrangeiiejs in the projKirtion. V nuin cannot tell 
t hetn.r \pelles or \Ibert Durer tterc the more tnllcr, 
nl ereef the one iioaU make a personage b^ geometrical 
proportions the o her, b} tai ing the best parts out of 
diier, faces to make one excellent Such personages, 
I ilijie, ould please nobody but the painter that made 
tliein Not bii' I think a painter maj make a better face 
than ever i-as but he must do it b) a kind of feUcit) 
{as a niLsician that maketh an excellent air m music), 
and no bx rule, jV man shall see taces, that, if )ou 
examine tliern part bj jiart, xou shall find neier a good 
and jet altogether do xxell If it be true that the 
pnucipal part of !> ?uly is m decent motion certainly it 
Is no inirxel though per'-ons in jears seem many times 
inorc a nnble , /u’c/ nrun autitmuus puLAcr , for no 
)Oiuh can be comely but b> pardon and considering the 
>oulli as tomal e up the comehnes I’eautx is as summer 
fruits, uliieli are easj to corrupt and cannot last, and, 
for I he most part, it make's a dissolute )outli, and an age 
4 little Out of countenance, but jet ccrtainlj again, if it 
light ucll. It mal cth virtues shine, and vices blush. 

, ' OC Beformity 

Deformed persons are commonlj even with nature, 
for as nature liatli done ill by them, so do they bj nature, 
being for the most part, as the Scripture saith, ‘void of 
natural afleetion,’ and so tliej have their revenge of 
nature. Certainlj there is a consent between the bodj 
and tlie mind, and where nature erretli in the one, she 
venlurelh n the other (Jit pi.uat m pmchtalur 
m but because there is in man an election 

touching the frame of hts mmd, and a nccc sUj in the 
frame of his Ijodj, the stars of natural meftdation arc. 
somelnuvS obscured by the sun of discipline and xartuc , 
iherefore It Is good to consider of deformity, not as a 
sign which is more deceivable, but as a cause which 
seldom faileth of the tlfect W hosOever lialh anj thing 
fixctl III Ills person that doth induce contempt, hath also 
a periietual spur m himself to rescue and deliver hunscif 
from scorn , therefore, all defonncal persons are e.xtrcme 
Imld , firsts Os in their own defence, as Ijting exposed 
to scorn, but in process of time by a general Iiabit Mso 
it ’incih 11 them industry, aud especially of tins kind, 
o witch and observe the weakness of others, that they 
miv have omewhat to repay Again, m their superiors, 
It quenelle ih jcaljusj towarxls them, as persons that they 
think th. ma, at pleasure despise and it Lavctli tlieir 
cmipeti on anl emulators asleep as never believing 
they hoald b^ in possibililj of advancement till they 
~ec them w pos eoion. bo that upon the matter, m a 
grevl vil, iluorniuv u an advantage to rising Kings 
m - lae it time', and at tins present in some countnus, 
w,,T. V ont tv put great trust in eunuchs, because they 
ihu an envijiii towards all are more obnoxious and 
ofiici Us ‘Ciwai K one, but vet their trust towards them 
Iia h lalaer been _i to goenl spiaK oral gooil vhispercrs, 
t’ei i .,f nl ma^i truecs anl officeri and much like is 
ilie i a on of d.fc'mco pe'soa<e ''iill thi ground is, 

l’•c> viP, iff’' > J be of spiiit, eeekjiv fiec iheinsri ts 

to 3 iCeTi, h-e'i mu t be Cl her by irtue or malic.. 


ancl therefore let it not be marvtUcd if sometimes they 
prove axcellenr persons , as was Agcsdaiis, 7anger the 
son of Soljanan, -Csop, Gasca, president of Peru , and 
Socrates may go hkew ise amongst them, wath others. 

Of Adveisity 

The vartue of prospenty is temperance , the \ irlue of 
adversity is fortitude Prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament , adversity is the blessing of the \cw, 
which cameth the greater benediction, and the clearer 
revelation of God’s favour Yet even m the Old Tesla 
ment, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as 
many hc.arse hke airs as carols , and the pencil of the 
kloly Ghost hath laboured more m descnbing the afilic 
tions of Job than tlie felicities of Solomon. Prospenty 
IS not without many fears and distastes, and adversity 
is not wathout comforts and hopes \\ e sec m needle 
works and embroidenes, it is more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than to 
have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome 
ground judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart 
by the pleasure of the eye Certainly virtue is like 
precious odours, most fragrant where they are inceased 
or crushed, for prospenty doth best discover vice, but 
adversity doth best discover virtue 

Weighty words are scattered tltrough all the 
essays, and many' phrases or sentences have 
become proverbial It is the essay ‘Of Marriage 
and Single Life’ that begins, ‘He that hath wife 
and children hath given hostages to fortune , for 
they arc impediments to great enterpnses, either 
of virtue or mischief’ That ‘Of Parents and 
I Children’ has ‘ Children sweeten labours, but tliej' 
I make misfortunes more bitter , tlicy increase the 
cares of life, but they mitigate the remembrance 
of death’ That ‘Of Revenge’ gives a famous 
definition ‘Revenge is a wild kind of justice, 
which the more man’s nature runs to, the more 
ought law to weed it out For as for the 
first wrong, it dotli but oflend the law , hut the 
revenge of that wrong putteth the law out of 
office’ ‘Of Gardens' he says ‘God Almighty 
first planted a garden , and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures It is the greatest 
refreshment to the spint of man, without which 
buildings and paWes are but gross handy -works 
and a man shall ever see that when ages grow 
to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately sooner than to gjirden finely, as if garden- 
ing were the greater perfection’ ‘Of Building’ 
vve have the pregnant remark. ‘Houses arc huil{, 
to live in, and not to look on thcicforc let use 
be preferred before uniformity except where both 
may be liad Leave the goodly fabrics of houses 
for beauty only to the enchanted p daces of the 
poets, who huilil them with small cost’ And 
another assay Cominenres ‘ Dissimulauon is but 
a faint kind of jioUcy or vnsdoin , for it asketh 
a strong wat and a strong heart to know when 
to tell truth and to do iL Therefore it is the 
wcaler sort of politioihs who arc the greatest 
dissemblers’ From the same rich source are 
‘A crowd 13 not company , and faces are but a 
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gallery of pictures , and talk but a tinkling cymbal, 
where there is no love ‘Lookers on many times 
see more than the gamesters’ He seems to have 
coined new proverbs as easily as he quoted old 
ones — ‘The remedy worse than the disease,’ See. 
— and wnttily moulded anew the wisdom of the 
ancients Tlius he takes the Scnptural proverb 
about riches making thepselves wings, and adds 
a new thought ‘Riches have wings, and some- 
times they fl> away of themselves, sometimes they 
must be set flying to bnng in more’ The idea 
‘ Knowledge is power,’ which Bacon repeatedly 
expresses, is to be found, it should be noted, in the 
Medtlatioms Sacra of his medueval namesake, 
Roger Bacon. 

Bacon left the following fragment for the 
begirming > of a illstory of nenry TUI , in con- 
tinuation of his Henry VII — all that was ever 
wntten of it 

After the decease of that wise and fortunate king, 
Henry the seventh, who died in the height of his 
prosperity, there followed, as useth to do, when the 
sun setteth so exceeding clear, one of the fairest 
mornings of a kingdom that hath been known in this 
land, or any where else A )oung kmg about eighteen 
years of age, for stature, strength, making, and beauty, 
one of the goodliest persons of his time And though 
he were given to pleasure, jet he was likewise desirous 
of glory, so that there was a passage open in hts 
mmd by glory, for virtue Neither was he unadorned 
with learning, though therein he came short of his 
brother Arthur He had never any the least pique, 
difference, or jealousy with the king his father, which 
might give any occasion of altenng court or counal 
upon the change, but all thmgs passed m a still. He 
was the first heir of the white and red rose, so that 
there was no discontented party now left in the kingdom, 
but all men’s hearts turned towards him and not only 
their hearts, but thar eyes also, for he was the only 
son of the kingdom He had no brother, which 
though it be a comfortable thing for kings to have, 
yet It draweth the subjects’ ejes a httle aside And 
yet being a mamed man in those young jears, it pro- 
mised hope of speedy issue to succeed in the crown 
ffeither was there any queen mother, who might share 
any way in the government, or class vnth his coun 
scUors for aulhonty, while the king intended his 
pleasure. Np such thing as any great and mighty 
subject, who might any way eclipse or overshade the 
imperial power And for the people and state in 
general, they were in such lowness of obedience, as 
subjects were like to yield, who had lived almost four 
and twenty years under so pplitic a kmg as his father , 
bemg also one who came partly in by the sword, and 
had so high a courage in all points of regality, and 
was ever victorious in rebellions and seditions of the 
people. The crown extremely nch, and full of treasure, 
and the kingdom like \o bd so m a short lime. For 
there was no war, no dearth, no stop of trade or 
commerce, it was only the- crown which had sucked 
too hard, and now being fuD, andiupon' the head of a 
joung king, was hTe to draw IcSs. Lastlj, he was 
inhentor of Ins father’s reputation, which was great 
throughout thd world. He had strait alliance with the 
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two neighbour states, an ancient enemy in former times, 
and an ancient fnend, Scotland and Burgundy He 
had peace and amity with France, under the assur 
ance, not only of treaty and league, but of necessitj 
and inability in the French to do him hurt, m respect 
thni the French king’s designs were wholly bent upon 
Italy so that it may be truly said, there had scarcely 
been seen pc known m many ages such a rare con 
currence of signs and promises of a happy and flour 
ishing reign to ensue, as were now met in this 
young king, called after his father’s name, Henry the 
eighth 

'' < ‘ 

The Nevr Adnutis records the discovery of a 
magnificent island in the nortliern -Paafic, v hose 
eminently Chnstian, courteous, chaste, and cultured 
inhabitants protect themselves against the evil 
communications of a corrupt world by deliberate!) 
isolating themselves in their self-sufiicing father- 
land Strangers are discouraged from landing 
save under special circumstances, and, needing 
nothing from abroad, the islanders carr>.,on no 
traffic with foreign parts, though thej send out 
carefully disguised, specially selected commissioners 
to report on all that is noteworthy in the way of 
science or learning, invention or discov eryj amongst 
the outsiders The ‘ New Atlantis’ is so called in 
contrast wath the other or great Atlantis, -wbreh is 
identified with the Amencan contment, and the 
romance has points m common with More’s Utopia 
(referred to bj an islander, not altogether approv- 
ingly, as ‘ a book of one of your men, of a feigned 
commonwealth ), Voltaire's Candtde, Johnson’s Ras- 
selas, and still more oddly with The Booh of Mor- 
mon, for there is word of the prehistoric civilised 
races who preceded the North American Indians, 
and the favoured islanders — possiblj descended 
from Nachoran, ‘another son’ of Abraham — receive 
a direct and immediate gift of the sacred Scriptures 
in book form, as also of the miraculous power to 
read them wathout difficulty The Neco Atlantis 
is, as a romance, painfully didactic, but is in other 
respects curiously interesting, though it has only 
here and there the charm of Bacon’s best style, 
and is obvious!)' but a fragment of an undeveloped 
scheme The v oyage is thus desenbed 

We sailed from Peru, where w e Itad continued by the 
space of one whole jear, for China and Japan, 4iy vhe 
South Sea, taking wath us victuals for twelve months, 
and had good winds from the east, though soft and weak, 
for five months’ spiace and more. But then the wind 
came about, and settled in the west for manv dijs, so 
as we could make httle or no way, and were someUmes 
m purpose to turn back. But tlien, again, there arose 
strong and great winds from the south, with a point 
cast, which earned us up, for all that we could do, to 
wards the north by which time our vactuals faded us, 
though we had made good spare of them. So that, 
finding ourselves m the midst of the greatest wilderness 
of waters in the world, without vuctual, we gave our- 
selves for lost men, and prepared for death. Yet we did 
lift up our hearts and voices to God abov^ who sheweth 
htswitders in the dap, beseeching him of his mercy, 
that as m the beginning he discovered the face of the 
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iJ brought forth dr> land, so he would no\s 
di«)\er bnd to us, that we might not penslu ^Vnd it 
came to pOoS, llut tile ne,\t day, about evening, we saw 
wilhn a f cnnmg before Us, to lardi the north, as it were 
tiiicb eloua , \ Inch did pat to in some hope of Land , 
Lnoiiag ho\ th.xl part of the booth Sea was utterly 
uiiLno vn, and might leave tlands or continents, that 
'iitlierto lere njt come to light Wherefore we bent 
our course thither, where we saw the appearance of land 
all ileil night , and m the dawning of the next dav, we 
might plamly de>ccm that it was a land, flat to our 
sigh , and full of boscage, v Inch made it shew the more 
dar!,. Vnd after an hour and a lialfs sailing we entered 
into a good liaveai, being the port of a fair city , not 
„reat indeed, but v.ell built, and that gave a pleasant 
stew fro u the sea and we thinking every mmute long 
till We were’ on land, came close to the shore, and offered 
to land, llut slraightways we saw divers of the people 
wilii liasloiis m their hands as it were, forbidding us to 
land, yet without any cncj or fierccncas, but only as 
warning to off by signs tliat they made. hereupon, 
liemg not a little discomforted we were advising with 
ourselves ai hat we should do iJuniig which time there 
made forth to us a small boat with about eight persons 
in it , ivljercof one of them had in bis hand a tipstaff of 
a yellow cane, tipped at both ends with blue, who came 
aboard our ship, without any sliew of distrust at alL 
Vnd when he saw one of our number present himself 
oracwliat afore tlic rest, he drew forth a little scroll of 
parchment, soincwliat yellower than our parchment, and 
'hmmg like the leaves of writing tables, but otherwise 
.oft and flexible, and dclivercal it to our foremost man. 
In which ecroll Were wntten in anaent Hebrew, and in 
anaent Cirtek, and m good Latin of the school, and m 
b|>aiiiih these words ‘Land ye not, none of you, and 
providi to be gone from tins coast vnthm sutcen days, 
except you have farther time given you meanwhile if 
vou want fresh water, or victual, or help for your sick, 
or that your ship ncedctli repair, wntc dowai your wants, 
anil you shall have llut which bclongclh to mercy ’ 

(Jltiniaiely the voyagers were most kindly re- 
ceived in ‘the Strangers’ House,’ hospitably cn- 
terhiincd at the public expense, and tlicir sick 
doctored, on condition only of their keeping wathin 
tlie bounds presenbed to them When they 
naturally wished to know how their hosts had 
received Christianity, tliey were told a marvellous 
tale hov ‘about twenty years after the ascension 
of our Saviour,’ out of a pillar of fire a cedar wood 
irk c.ame sailing shorew irds m presence of all 
the inhabitants of the city of Renfusa, containing a 
letter from the apostic Bartholomew and a com- 
plete copy on parchment of the Old and New 
resiamenis — including, Bacon notes, those ‘ books 
Ilf tile Nev/ Test imcnt which were not at tliat 
tunc wntten,’ though, he evidently thought most 
of the books were extant m \D 53 or ditrc 
diouti Tlicn or later they' dso became jxisscsscd 
of the othervvase wholly lost encyclopedic vvork 
winch Solomon ‘wrote of all plants from the cedar 
of Libanus to the mots that groweth out of the 
wall' \nJ they vcrc miraculously empowered to 
read these saered books as if Uicy liad been 
wr> 'en m their ova language. 


The following remarkable communication by the 
gov ernor of the Strangers’ House distmcUy trendies 
on the province of TJu Book of iMorinon and of 
Solomon Spaulding’s romance 

‘You shall understand, that which perhaps you will 
scarce think credible, that about three thousand years 
ago, or somewhat more, the luvigation of the world, 
especially for remote voyages, was greater than at this 
day Do not think with yourselves, that I know not 
bow much it is mcrcased wath you within these six score 
years I know it well , and yet I say greater then thpn 
now whether it was, that the example of the ark, that 
saved the remnant of men from the universal deluge, gave 
men confidence to adventure upon the waters, or what 
It was, but sucli is the truth The Phccmcians, and 
especially the fyrians, had great fleets bo bad tlie 
Carthaginians their colony, which is yet farther west 
loward the east, the shipping of Egypt, and of Palcstmc, 
was likewise great China also, and the great Atlantis, 
that you call Amenca, which have now but junks and 
canoes, abounded then m tall ships fins island, as 
appearelh by faithful registers of those times, bad then 
fifteen hundred strong ships, of great content Of all 
this there is witli you sparing memory, or none, but 
we have large knowledge thereof 

‘At that time this land was known and frequented by 
the ships and vessels of all the nations before named 
And, as it cometh to pass, they bad many times men 
of other countries, that were no sailors, that came with 
them , as Persians, Chaldeans, Arabians, so as almost all 
nations of might and fame resorted bitlicr, of whom wc 
have some stirjis and little tribes with us at this day 
And for onr own ships, they went sundry voyages, as ' 
well to your Straits, which you call the pillars of Her 
culcs, as to other parts in the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Seas , as to Peguin, which is the same with Cambalme, 
and Quinzy upon the Oriental Seas, as far as to the 
borders of the Last fartary [There is some confusion 
here for which neither Marco Polo nor Sebastian Munster 
IS responsible. Pegu has no connection with Cambaluc 
or Carabalu, i e Peking , nor that wiUi Qumzy, Quinsay, 
Kinsai, or Khmg sai, 1 e. Hang chow foo And neither 
Peking nor Hang-chow is on the oriental sea.] 

‘At the same time, and an age after, or more, the in 
habitants of the great Atlantis did flourish For though 
the narration and description winch is made by a grc.it 
num with you, that the descendants of Neptune planted 
tliere , and of the magnificent temple, palace, city and 
lull , and the manifold streams of goodly navigable 
nvers, which, a.s so many chains, environed the same 
site and temple, and the several degree's of asceng 
whereby men did climb up to the same, as if it had be-en 
a icala call, be all poetical and fabuloie, yet so much 
i> true, that the said country of Atlantis, as well tliat of 
Peru, thui called Coya, as that of Mexico, then named 
TyTarabcL we-rc mighty and proud kingdoms in amis, 
flipping, and nehes so mighty, as at one time, or at 
least watlim the space of ten years, they both made two 
great expeditions, they of Tyrambel, through the Atlantic 
to the Me-diterrancan Sea , and they of Coya, through 
the South Sea upon this our liland and for the former 
of ibtst, which was into Europe, tlie same aullnir 
amongil you, is jt scemeth, had some relation from the 
Egyptian priest whom lie cilclli. For assuredly, such a 
thing there vias, but whether u were the apaent Athenians 
that had the glory pf the repulse and rcsEtancc of tlioec 
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forees, I can say nothing , but certain it is, there never 
fame back either ship, or man, from that voyage. 
Neither barf the other voyage of those of Cojai upon us 
bad better fortnne, if they had not met nith enemies of 
greater clemencj For the king of this island, by name 
Ahabm, a ivise man, and a great ivamor, knowing well 
both his oivn strength, and that of his enemies, handled 
the matter so, as he cut off their land forces from then- 
ships, and entoiled both their navy and their camp with 
a greater power than theirs, both by sea and land , and 
compelled them to render themselves without striking 
stroke and after they were at his mercy, contenting 
himself only with their oath, that the) should no more 
bear arms against him, dismissed them all m safely 
But the divme revenge overtook not long after those 
proud enterprises. For withm less than the space of 
one hundred years, the great Atlantis was utterly lost 
and destro)ed, not b) a great earthquake, as )our man 
saUh, for that whole tract is little subject to earthquakes, 
but by a particular deluge or inundation those countries 
havmg, at this day, far greater rivers and far higher 
mniintnm<; , to pour down waters, than an) part of the 
old world. But it is true that the same mundation was 
not deep , not past forty foot, m most places, from the 
ground so that although it destroyed m a n and beast 
generally, yet some few wild inhabitants of the wood 
escaped. Buds aLo were saved, by flying to the high 
trees and woods For as for men, although they had 
buildings m many places higher than the depth of the 
water, )et that mundation, though it -were shallow, 
had a long contmuance , whereby the) of the vale, that 
were not drowned, perished for w ant of food, and other 
thmgs necessary So as marvel )ou not at the thm 
population of America, nor at the rudeness and ignorance 
of the people, for you must account) our mhabitants of 
America as a young people , younger a thousand years, 
at the least, than the rest of the world , for that there 
was so much time betw een the universal flood and their 
particular inundation. For the poor remnant of human 
seed, which remamed in their mountains, peopled the 
country agam slowl), by bttle and bttle and bemg 
simple and savage people, not like Noah and his sons, 
which was the chief family of the earth, they were -not 
able to leave letters, arts, and civility to their posterity , 
and having likewise in their mountainous habitations 
been used, in respect of the extreme cold of those regions, 
to clothe themselves with the skius of tigers, bears, and 
great Jiairy goats, that they have in those parts when 
after they came down mto the valley, and found the 
intolerable heats which are there, and knew no means 
of lighter apparel, they were forced to b^n the custom 
of going naked, which continueth at this day ’ 

The most chaiactensdc institution of the island 
is Solomon’s House, or the College of the Six 
Days’ Works, and Bacon’s chief mtercst in the 
whole affau was In the descnption of this ‘model 
of a college for the mterpretmg of nature and the 
producing of great and marvellous works for the 
benefit of men.’ Amongst the ‘nches of Solomon’s 
House,’ the first to be named are low-level and 
high-level observatones and expenmental stations 
The ‘low region’ is m caves or shafts sunk six 
hundred fathoms, some of them under great hills 
and mountains The high-level ones are thus 
desenbed 


‘We have high towers, the highest about half a mile 
-m height , aud some of them hkew ise set upon high 
mountains , so that the vantage of the lull with the 
tower, IS m the highest of them three miles at least 
And these places^ we call the upper region * accounting 
the air between the high places and the low, as a middle 
region. We use these towers, according to their several 
heights and situations, for insolation, refrigeration, con 
servation, and for the view of divers meteors , as winds, 
ram, snow, hail, and some of the fiery jneteors aLa 
And upon them, m some places, are dwelhngs of hermits, 
whom we visit sometimes, and instruct what to observe’ 

Solomon’s House gave no hesitating approval 
to systematic vivisection 

‘ We have also parks and inclosures of all sorts of 
beasts and buda, which vve use not only for view or rare 
ness, but likewise for dissections and tnals , that thereby 
we may take hght what may be wrought upon the body 
of man. Wherein we find man) strange effects , as con 
tmmng bfe m them, though divers parts, which you 
account vital, be perished, and taken forth , resusatating 
of some that seem dead in appearance, and the like. We 
try also all poisons and other medicines upon them, as 
well of chirurgery as physic By art likewise, we make 
them greater or taller than their kind is , and contran 
wise dwarf them, and stay their growrth we make them 
more fnutful and bearing than their kmd is , and con- 
trariwise barren, and not generative.’ 

How far Bacon was from the truth as it is in 
modem science may be seen from other depart- 
ments of the college, which abet spontaneous 
generation ‘We have also means to make divers 
plants nse b) mixtures of earths without seeds , 
and likewise to make divers new plants differing 
from the vulgar, and to make one tree or plant 
turn into another We make a number of 
kinds of serpents, worms, flies, fishes of putrefac- 
tion , whereof some are advanced m effect to be 
perfect creatures like beasts or birds, and have 
sexes and do propagate.’ The Neriv Atlantis ends 
abrupt!), after describing at some length several 
of the vanous departments of the college. 

Bacon’s adhesion to vanous anti - saentific 
raaxuns is also conspicuous m his Sylva S)lva- 
mvi or Natural History, where there is a chapter 
‘ Of the insecta bred of putrefaction,’ for example 
Here too he presenbes expenments for the ‘ver- 
sion and transmutation of air mto water,’ and 
others for the making of gold from silv er or copper 
(quicksilver is useless for the purpose) ‘The 
world hath been much abused by the opinion of 
making gold the work itself I judge to be pos- 
sible , but the means hitherto propounded to effect 
It are in the practice full of error and imposture, 
and m the theory full of unsound imagination ’ 

Confidence m the importance of his work is 
expressed m the following characteristic sentences 
(quoted from the translation of the Novum 
Organum prepared for Stebbing’s edition) 

I hav c made a begmning of the w ork — a beginning, as 
I hope, not unimportant — the fortune of the human race 
will give the issue , — such an issue, it ina) be, as m the 
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prtscn* condition of things and men’s minds cannot 
<suit> be conceuctl or imagined. Tor the matter m hand 
IS no mere fcliaty of speculation, but the real business 
and forlures of the human race, and all pouer of oiiera 
tion For man is but the servant and interpreter of 
nature uhat lie docs and what he knows n. only what 
he Jias obocned of nature order in fact or in thought, 
beyond this he knows nothing and can do nothmg For 
the chain of causes cannot by any force be loosed or 
broken, nor can nature be commanded except by being 
ol^yed Vnd so tbooc twin objects, human Knowledge 
and human Power, do really meet in one , and it is from 
Ignorance of causes that operation fads, 

\nd all depends on keeping the eje steadily fixed 
upon the facts of nature and so receiving their images 
simply as they are For God forbid that we should gne 
out a dream of our own imagination for a pattern of the 
world , rather may he gnciously grant to us to wTile an 
apocalypse or true vision of the footsteps of the Creator 
imprinted on his creatures. 

Bacon’s serscs base a somewhat exceptional 
interest m new of the Bacon Shakespeare propa- 
ganda Two poems have often been pnnted as 
his on scry doubtful authonty That beginning — 

The man of life upright 
Whose guildcss heart is free 
1 rom all dishonest deeds 
Or thought of sanity, 

IS now knowai to be Campion’s, The other, m 
eluded at first in Palgrase’s Golden Treasury, is 
i translation or paraphrase of a Greek epigram 
of uncertain authorship The paraphrase was 
iscnbed to Bacon as early as 1629, three scars 
after his death, and was accepted by Spedding 
as his It IS suggestive and metrical, and well 
\ 01 thy of a ‘mctaphvsical poet,’ but ts hardly a 
triumphant poetical achievement, as may be seen 
from the first verse 

The world 's a bubble and the life of man 
Less than a span , 

In his conception wretchexl, from the womb 
So to the tomb 

Curst from the cradle and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 

W ho then to frail mortality shall trust 

But limns die water or but writes in dust 

But Bacon certainly executed a metrical Trans- 
liiion of Certain Fsahm, seven in number , for 
he published them in his owai name (1624), with a 
grateful dedteat on to his fnend George Herbert 
The) are Uic only verses wc can confidently say 
vere written by the Lord Chancellor, and they 
give no very high idea of v hat he could do when 
he assumed his singing robes, fhe First Psalm 
Is versified m this fashion 

Who never gave to wicked reed ccucicl 

A yielding and attentive ear , 

Who never sinners’ jallis did tread, 

Vor vat him down 111 scomcr’s chair, 

Lut nalsclh it hi-, vvholc delight 
On law of God to meditate , 

\nd therein sjitndeth day and night 
That man is in a happy aatv- 


The Hundred and Forty-ninth is even less worthy 
of the author of such majestic prose, and as pioetry 
IS clearly below the ordinary level of Stcrnhold and 
Hopkins The first verse runs 

O sing a new song to our God above, 

Avoid prophane ones, 'tis for holy quire 

Let Israel Mng songs of holy love 
To him that made them, with their hearts on fire 
Let Sion's sons lift up their voice and sing 
Carols and anthems to their heav’niy King 

AttempU have somctimej been made to extend poneiitoujy 
Bacons hlerarj bequest to posicntj From Delia Bacons lime 
ft^Sr) to the preicnt day the voice of the paradoxet has from 
time to lime been heard proclaiming to an incredulous world tJic 
faith that Bacon is the author or joint author of some or most nr all 
of Shakespeare s pbyi. Because Shakespeare was not a reallj great 
actor aod was regardless of bis fame, because be did not publuli 
his own plays, because the plajcr was illitcraie while the plajs 
were learned because the plays must liavc been WTitlcn b> the 
greatest roan of that or all tune, because Bacon was great enough 
to have wntien them, because of comcldenccs between Bacons 
thought and the plaj-wnghl’s, because of crjplognms worked 
into the texture of tlic plajs (Donncllj) because the more im 
portant of the plajs fit exactly mlo gaps left by Bacon m the 
system of his prose works (Borraann)— for these and other reasons 
we are asked to believe this ecccnlnc theory Delia Bacon wrote 
the Philesefhf n/ tnt P!a_,s o/ Shakespeatt Unfolded in 1857 
Wjman published m j83t (at Chicago) a Bibliography 0/ tho 
Shakespeare Baeon Controversy, contaming two hundred and fiftj 
five entries (seventy three for the Bacon new) Donnellys Great 
Cryptogam (1888) tried to prove that Bacons cryptogram was 
found throughout Shakespeare. The same argument irniy of course 
be extended— and has been extended — 10 claim what is best ill 
Marlowe, Burton and even Montaigne for Bacon '-surely wilh ihe 
clTect of a reduelio ad absnrdttm C. Slopes issued a pamphlet on 
the Shakespeare Bacon Question in 1888, and another m iSSy. 
Two notable German conlnbuiions were J Sclupper Zitr KiUtk 
der Shakespeare Bacon Frage (against, Vienna, 1885) and Edwin 
Bormann, Das Shakespeare Cehciinniss (1894 trins The Shale 
speare Secret 1896). The first Life of Bacon wax by his ‘ learned 
chapbun, William Kawlcy (c. jyES-iCfiy) it appeared in tfiyy and 
vvenc into a second edition in ififii The standard edition of Bacon s 
works IS that of Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (14 vols. 1857-74) seven 
volumes of wbicli are occupied by the apologetic Life and Letters by 
8 fr Speddmg Sec also Macaulay s bnUiant attack, the article m 
the Dietwnary 0/ Naitonal Bio^aphy by Dr S K. Gardircr and 
Dr f-owlcr Dean Church s monograph in the * Men of Letters' 
senes (1S84) and the short lofe by Dr Abbott (1885), with the Life 
and Philosophy by Professor Nichol (1090), and for the philosophy, 
Kuno Fischers monograph (irons 1857) and Fowlers edition of the 
lovisiii Orgastitni (187S). 

Lniicclot ilndreAVcs (1555-1626), succes- 
sively bishop of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester, 
md a pnvy councillor, had the singular good 
fortune to enjoj the favour of three sovereigns, and 
his death was mourned b) the jouthful muse of 
Milton Bom at Barking, and bred at Mercliant 
Fajlors’and Pembroke Hall, Cambndge, he was at 
thirt) four Master of the Hall and prebendaiy of St 
Paul’s, and was reputed next to Usshcr the most 
learned divine of the day In patnstic learning he 
stood alone. By his defence of James against 
Bellarmine — James having wntten an apology for 
the new oath of allegiance — he secured the special 
favour of the ling He attended the Hampton 
Court Conference, and went with the king to Scot- 
land in j 6J7 to try to persaade the Scots that 
episcopacy was better than presbytery Andrew es 

vvas a strong High Churchman, and, hi e his 
protegd and fnend Laud, attached importance to 
1 a high ntual the Puritan Prynne describes wath 
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open disgust the ‘Popish furniture’ of his private 
chapels both at El> and at Winchester Yet per- 
sonally he was, unlike Laud, tolerant towards those 
who thought differentl}, and was revered for his 
deii outness by many stnct Puritans He was master 
of fifteen languages, was of suffiaent depth in phi- 
losophy to be consulted by Bacon, and was almost 
equally noted for his chanty, his munificence, 
and his wit Dr Neale, Bishop of Durham, and 
Andrewes were standmg behmd the king’s chair at 
dinner, when James suddenly turned to them and 
said, ‘ My lords, cannot I take my subjects’ money 
when I want it, without all this formality m Parlia- 
ment?’ Neale replied, ‘God forbid, sir, but you 
should, >ou are the breath of our nostnls ’ The 
king then addressed Andrewes ‘Well, my lord, 
and what say jou’’ ‘Sir,’ replied Andrewes, ‘I 
ha\e ncr skill to judge of parhamentary cases’ 
The king answered, ‘No puts off, my lord , answer 
me presently’ ‘Then, sir,’ said he, ‘I think it 
lawful for you to take my brother Neale’s money, 
for he offers it’ He was accounted the greatest 
preacher of his time, ‘the star of preachers,’ ‘an 
angel m the pulpit , ’ but to a taste moulded on 
the later and more flowing style of Jeremy Taylor 
and TiUotson, the power and impressiveness of his 
sermons and their wealth of matter and illustration 
arc obscured bv the abruptness of the transitions, 
the tags of Latin and Greek, and the e\traordinary 
verbal conceits or puns — ‘ If it be not Iramanu <?/ it 
will be Iramanu hell, ’ ‘ Immanu el and Immanu 
all' The following extract is a fair specimen 

Of Angels and Men. 

Of the parties compared , angels and men, these two 
we must hrst compare, that we may the more clearely see 
the greatnesse of the grace and beneht, this day vouch 
safed us. No long processe will need to lay before jou 
how fine mfenour our nature is to that of the angels it 
15 a comparison without comparison It u, too apparant, 
if we be laid together or weighed together we shall be 
found minus habentes, farre too light. They are in 
expresse terraes said (both in the Old and in the New 
Testament) to cxcell us in power and as m power, so 
m all the rest fhis one thing may suffice to shew the 
oddes that our nature, that we, when we are at our 
very highest perfection, it is even thus expressed that 
we come neare, or are therem hke to, or as an angell 
Perfect beautie, in Saint Stephen they saw his face, as 
the face of an angelL Perfect vnsdome m David my 
lord the kmg is wise, as an angel of God Perfect 
eloquence in Saint Paul though I spake with the 
longues of men, na> of angels. All our excellenae, our 
highest and most perfect estate, is but to be as they 
therefore, thej above us farre 

But to come dearer What are angels? Surelj they 
are spints, glonous spirits, hcavenlj spinls, immortal 
spirits. For their nature or substance, spirits , for their 
qualitj or propertj, glorious, for their place or abode, 
lieavenly , for their durance or continuance, immortalL 
And what is the seed of Abraham, but as Abraham 
himselfe is ’ And what is Abraham ’ Let him answer 
himselfe I am dust and ashes. What is the seed of 
Abraham’ Let one answer in the persons of all the 
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rest , dtutts pulredint, &c , saying to rottennesse, thou art 
my mother, and to the wormes, yee are my brethren 

r They are spints, now what are we, what is the 
seed of Abraham ? Flesh. And what is the very harvest 
of this seed of flesh ’ What but corruption, and rotten- 
ness, and worms. There is the substance of our bodies. 

2. They glonous spints, we vale bodies (beare with it. 
It IS the Holy Ghost’s owme terme. Who shall change onr 
vile bodies) And not only base and vile, but filthy and 
undeane ex immunda couceplum sennne, conceived of 
andean seed there is the metalL And the mould is no 
better, the wombe wljerem we were conceived, vale, base, 
filth), and undeane. There is our quahtie. 

3 They heavenly spints, angels of heaven that is, 
their piqce of abode is m heaven above, ours is here 
below in the dust , inler pultces, et cultces, inuas, araneas, 
et vermes , our place is here among fleas and flies, moths, 
and spiders, and crawling wormes There is our place of 
dwelling 

4. They are immortal spints , that is their durance 
Our time B proclaimed in the prophet Flesh, all flesh 
IS grasse, and the glory of it as the floure of the field 
(from April to June) The sithe commeth , nay, the 
wind but bloweth, and vve are gone, vnthenng sooner 
than the grasse, which is short nay, fading sooner than 
the floure of the grasse, which is much shorter nay, 
saith Job, rubbed m peeces more easily than any moth 

This we are to them if you lay us together , and if you 
weigh ns upon the ballance, we are altogether hghtcr than 
vanity itsdf there is our weight. And if you value us, 
man is but a thing of nought there is onr worth. Hoc 
est omnis homo , this is Abraham, and this is Abraham’s 
seed and who would stand to compare these with 
angels? Venly, there is no comparison, they are, in 
comparably, farre better than the best of us. 

Now then this is the rule of reason, the guide of 
all choice, evermore to take the better and leave the 
worse Thus would man doe , tuic est lex homints 
Here then commeth the matter of admiration notwith 
standing these things stand thus, belvveene the angelj 
and Abraham’s seed (they, spirits, glonous, heavenly, 
immorfall ,) jet tooke He not them, jet, in no wise, 
tooke He them , but the seed of Abraham. The seed 
of Abraham, with their bodies, vile bodiep, earthly bodies 
of clay, bodies of mortalitie, corruption, and death these 
Hec tooke, these Hee tooke for all that Angels, and not 
men , so, m reason, it should be men, and not angels , 
sOi^it IS and, that granted to us, that denied to them 
Granted to us, so base , that demed them, so glonous. 
Denied, and strongly denied , Ou ovSivu , not, not m anj 
WTSe, not at any hand, to them They, every way, in 
every thing else, above, and before ns , m this, beneath 
and behinde us And we (unworthy, wretched men that 
vve are,) above and before the angels, the Cherubim, the 
Seraphim, and all the pnncipalities, and thrones, m this 
digmlie. This being beyond the rules and reach of all 
reason, is surelj matter of astonishment ToDro, &.c (saith 
Saint Chiysostome,) this, it casteth me into an extasie, and 
maketh me to imagine, of our nature, some great matter, 

I cannot well expresse whaL Thus it is it is the Lord, 
let Him doe what seemeth good m His owne eyes. 

In bu breiime Andrewej published nothing but the T.ji.n con 
troversinl norlts m defence of the king's views. In 1638 mnet>.six 
sermons were published from his MSS b> King Chnrless com- 
mand, Laud being one of the eduors £vcn more memorablo were 
the ihumit cf Prmzte Devotions 'itanunl 0/ Directwn»/or the 
Sieh, and Prayer /or the Holy Comtnnnion translated bj Drake 
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ffCin \ndrcAc»iGrcclc and Laiia cn^^fiol. lUc Dttoitcttx w 
ih-" 13 -ii fjirau< iliQu^h m'ant bj Andrea ts ~a>IcI) for hts oun 
♦ VC. The H t ^art cf It is n Cree#., the second m Latin and in 
u^tlc i.r in pM-n ha.» teen xcpratcdly translated (as by Stanhope 
a- 1 Hon'' in ihc ej^jiucniti century, und since by Neale, Cardinal 
•HCanun, \ c; aWcJ» and ^V?i>rc), and has been found of ^cat 
jrefit by all vhc..jU cf Chnstuini. Cardinal Newmaaa traosla 
twn, of the Ur t part appeared m the frails /cr iht Ttmet See 
the Live* of Ardrcurcs ty w\ T Kusscll (1363) and R. L. Olticj 

and Dr Alexander Wbjlc % cdiiion of the Deset am (1900). 

Julin D.ivi;* (i 53 o?-i 6 o 5 ), of Sindndjc, near 
D irtniouth, alH'a>s spelt his name Da\’>s, and 
myst not be confounded \uth another navigator, 
later and less interesting, John Da\ib of Lime 
house fd 1G32) Da\'j's of Sandndge was one 
of tile nioat distinguished among the intrepid 
navigators of Queen Elizabeth’s reign whose 
adventures arc given by Hakluyt In 1585 and 
the two following years he made three voyages 
to the Arctic Seas in search of a north-west 
passage to China, and on his third voyage, m 
a bark of twenty tons, discovered the strait to 
which his n imc (in the spelling Davis) has ever 
since been applied In 1595 he himself pub- 
lished a small and now exceedingly rare volume, 
entitled The WorUhs Slydro^raphtcal Dncriptiou, 
‘wherein,’ as we arc told m the title page, ‘is 
proved not onely by aucthontic of writers, but also 
by I lie cxpcnencc of travellers, and reasons of sub- 
staiiliall probabilitio, that the worldc m all his 
zones, clymals, and places, is habitable and m 
habited, and the seas likewise universally navigable, 
V lUiout any naturall anoyance to hinder the same , 
whereby appeares tliat from England there is a 
short and spcedic passage into the South Seas to 
China, Molucca, Phillipina, and India, by northerly 
navigation, to the renowne, honour, and benefit of 
her majesties state and coiiimunalty ’ In corro 
boration of these positions he gives a short narra- 
tive of hib voyages, which, notwathstanding their 
unsuccess, seem to him to show that zlmcrica is 
in island, and that a north-west passage exists 
Davis next made two ill fated voyages to the 
South Seas, and as pilot of a Dutch vessel bound 
to the East Indies. In his last voyage as pilot 
of an English ship of 240 tons he was killed 
m a desperate encounter with Japanese pirates 
Ucsidcs his thief work, he wrote a very successful 
treitise on navigation, fhe Statmufs Secrets Both 
were edited m 1878 for the Hakluyt Society by 
Captain A H jMarklnm 

la Search of the North-west Possago 

In my lira voyage not expcnenccd of tin. nature o( 
ihces: dmiaicj, and liaving no direction either by Cliart, 
OloLc, or other cerlame fclalion in what ahitnde tliat 
leuiage vras to he scaielied, I shape-d a Norllicrly course, 
ard 10 bought the same towards the South, and m that 
ray Nort'erly course I fell upon the shore whicli in 
ancient time v a. calletl Grocnbndf five hundred leagues 
dijiant from ll c llur^iy-.. West north west Northerly, the 
br 1 being \cr> high and full of migblie mounlamt all 
covered Wllh cnowc, no vaewe of wood, grasjc, or eattli to 
t-e c_t.nc, and li c shore t \o leagues off into the »ca xa full 
of vcc a' that no shipping cold by any rotanes come 


neerc the same- fhe lotlisome vewe of the shore, and 
irksome noysc of the yce was such tliat it brcwl strange 
concutes among us, so that we supposed the place to be 
wast and voyd of any sensible or vegitable creatures, 
whereupon I called the same Desolation , so coasting this 
shore towardcs the Sputh in the latitude of sixtie degrees, 
I found It to trend towardes the west I still followed 
the leading therof in the same height, and after fiftie 
or sixtic leagues it fayleel and lay directly north, which 
I still followe-d, and m thirtie leagues sayling upon the 
West side of this coast by me named Desolation, we 
vrere past all the yce and found many gretne and pleasant 
Isles bordering upon the shore, but the mounlamcs of the 
mame were still covered with great quantities of snowu 
I brought my shippe among llmsc Isles, and there mored 
to refreshe our selves m our weane Iravell, in the latitude 
of sixtie foure degrees or there about The people of 
the countrey having Cspiyed our shippes came downcunlo 
Us m their Canoas, holding up their right hind to the 
Sunne and ciying Yhaout, would stnke thefr breasts, 
we doing the like, the people came aboard our shippes, 
men of good stature, unbearded, small eyed and of tract 
able conditions , by whome, as signes vvould permit, 
we understoode that towardcs the North and M'est there 
was a great sea, and using the people with kmdencse in 
giving them nayles and knives which of all things they 
most desired, we departed, and fmduig the sea free from 
yce, supposing our selves to be past al daunger, we 
shaped our course West nortliwest, thinking thereby to 
passe for China, but in the latitude of sixtic sixc degrees, 
wee fell with an other shore, and there fomide an other 
passage of 30 leagues broad directly West into the same, 
which we supposed to bee our hoped straight We 
entered into the same thirtic or fortie leagues, finding it 
neither to wyden nor straighten , then, considering that 
the yccrc was spent, for this was m tlie fine of August, 
and not knowing the length of this straight and dangers 
thereof, we tooke it our best course to rcturne with 
notice of our good succcssc for this small time of search 
And so rctouming m a sharpe fret of Westerly wmdes, 
the 29 of Scptemlxir we armed at Dartmouth And ac 
quamling master Secretary with the rest of the honorable 
and worshipfull adventurers of all our proceedings, I was 
appointed againc the secondc ycerc to search the bottome 
of Ihu, straight, bceiuse by all likelihood it was the 
place and passage by us laboured for 
In this second attempt the marchants of Exeter and 
other places of the West liecame adventurers m the action, 
so that, being sufficiently furnished for sixe moncths, and 
havang direction to search these straights until we found 
the same to fall into an other sea upon the West side of 
this part of Amenca, we should agamc returne, for tlicn 
it was not to be doubted but shipping with trade might 
safely bee conveicil to China and the parts of Asm IVe 
departed from Dartmouth, and arriving unto the south 
part of the coast of Desolation, coasted the same upon his 
west shore to the latitude of sixctie sixc degrees, and there 
ancored among the Isles bordering upon the same, where 
wee refreshed our selves The people of tfiis place came 
likewise unto us, by whom I understood through their 
signes lliat towardes the North the sea wets large 

\t this plaee the chiefe ship whereupon I trusted, 
c.alled the Mermayd of Dartmoutli, found many occasiOD» 
of discontentment, and being unwilling to proceed sbee 
there forsook me. Tlicn considering liow I had given 
my faith and most constant promise to my wonhipfuU 
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gooJ fnend master William Sanderson, who of all men 
nas the greatest adienturer in that action, and tooke 
such care for the perfourmance theerof that he hath to 
mj knowledge at one time disbursed as much mone> as 
anj fi\e others w hatsoever out of his owne purse, when 
some of the compame have been slacke m givmg m their 
adienture. And also knoi/ing that I should loose the 
faiourof AL Secretary Walsmgham if I should shrink from 
his direction, in one small barkc of 30 Tunnes whereof 
master Sanderson was owner, alone without farther com 
fort or company I proceeded on my \oyage, and amving 
at these straights followed the same eighUe leagues, until 
I came among manj Islands, where the ivater did ebbe 
and flowe sise fadome up nght, and where there had 
bene great trade of people to make traine. But b) such 
thmges as there we found wee knew that the> were not 
Christians of Europe that had used that trade , in fine, 
by searchmg w ith our boat we fouud small hope to passc 
any farther that way, and therefore retouming agayne 
recovered the sea and coasted the shore towards the 
South, and m so doing (for it was to late to search 
towardes the North) wee found another great mlet neere 
fortie leagues broad where the water entered m with 
violent swiftnesse. This we hkewise thought might be a 
passage, for no doubt the North partes of America are 
all Islands by ought that I could perceive therein but 
because I was alone in a small barke of thirtie tunnes and 
the yeere spent, I entred not mto the same, for it was 
now the seventh of September, but coasting the shore 
towardes the South wee saw an incredible number of 
birds. Having divers fishermen aboord our barke they 
all concluded that there was a great skull of fish We 
being unprovided of fishing furmUire, with a long spike 
najle made a hooke, and fastening the same to one of our 
soundmg hues, before the bait was changed we tooke 
more than fortie great Cods, the fishe swimming so 
aboundantly tbicke about our barke as is mcredible to 
bee reported, of which with a small portion of salt that 
we had wee preserved some thirtie couple or thereabouts, 
and so returned for England. And having reported to 
II Secretanc Walsmgham the whole successe of this 
attempt, hee commanded me to present unto the most 
honourable Lorde high Treasurour of England some part 
of that fish which when his Lordship saw and hearde 
at (large the relaUon of this second attempt, I received 
favourable countenance from his honour, advTsmg mee to 
proseente the action, of which his Lordship conceived a 
very good opmion. The next yere, although chvers of 
the adventurers fell from the action, as all the Westeme 
Marchants and most of those in London, jet some of 
the adventurers both honourable and worshipfull con 
tmued their willing favour and charge, so that by this 
meanes llie next yere two shippes were appomted for the 
fishing and one pinnesse for the discovene. 

- Departing from DartmouUi, through Gods merciful! 
favour I arrived at the place of fishmg and there accord- 
ing to my direction I left the two ships to follow thm 
husmes, taking them faithful promise not to depart untill 
my relume unto them, which, shoulde be m the fine of 
August, and so m the hatke I proceeded for the dis- 
covene but after ni) departure in sixtcene dayes the 
shippes had finished their vojage, and so presently 
departed for England, vvntliont regard of their promise. 
My scife, not distnistmg any such hard measure, pro- 
ceeded for tlic discovene and followed my course in the 
free and open sea betweene North and North west, to the 


latitude of 67 degrees, and there I might see Amenca 
west from me, and Desolation east , then when I saw the 
land of both sides, I began to distrust that it would 
proovebut a gnlfe. Notwithstanding, desirous to knovvc 
the full certainty, I proceeded, and m 6S degrees the 
passage enlarged, so that I could not sec the westeme 
shore , thus I contmued to the latitude of 73 degrees m a 
great sea, free from jee, coasting the westeme shore pf 
Desolation. The people came conUnually rowing out 
unto me in their Canoes, twenty, forty, and one hundred 
at a tune, and would give me fishes dryed, Salmon, 
Salmon pcale, Cod, Caplm, Lumpe, Stonebase, and such 
like, besides divers kindes of birds, as Fartnge, Tesant, 
Guls, Sea birds, and other kmdes of flesle 1 still laboured 
by signes to knowe from them what they knew of any sea 
towards the North , they still made signes of a great sea 
as vv e understood them , then I departed from that coast, 
thinkmg to discover the North parts of America. And 
after I had sayled towards the west 40 leagues I fel upon 
a great bahke of yce , the wmde bemg North and blew 
much, I was constrained to coast tlie same toward the 
South, not seeing any shore West from me, nather was 
there any yce towards the North, but a great sea, free, 
large, very salt and blew, and of an unsearcheabic 
depth So coasting towards the South 1 came to Uic 
place where I left the ships to fish, but found them not 
Then being forsaken and left m this distresse, referring 
my selfe to the merafuU providence of God, I shaped my 
course for England, and unhoped for of any, God alone 
releeving me, I arrived at Dartmouth By this last 
discovene it seemed most manifest that the passage was 
free and vvrtliout impediment toward the North, but bj 
reason of the Spanish fleele and unfortunate time of M 
Secretaries death, the voyage was onutted and never 
sithms attempted 

Dursey I.vlind and rodes are olT the south west coast of Ireland 
y/taan/t according td Dave. 5 own Eskimo vocabulary is ‘ I mconc 
no harm , traiiu, train^ul , jiuU of fis/tj school , the cafelin is a 
small fish hire a smell the lumfc is the lump fish, the Uot tiaso 
the black bass the partndges and pheasants were presumably 
ptarmigan. 

Sir John Ilurliigton, or Harkington (1561- 
1612), translator of Anosto, and son of the John 
Hanngton already noticed (page 264), was i 
courtier of Elizabeth, and godson of the queen 
He was bom at Kelston, near Bath , from Eton 
passed m 1578 to Chnst’s College, Cambndge , and 
in 1599 served m Ireland under Esse-t, by whom, 
much to the queen’s displeasure, he was kmghtcd 
on the field. His Short Vievj of the State of Ire- 
land (first published m 1880) is modem in tone 
and much kindlier to the Insh people than was 
usual He wrote a collection of epigrams, some 
Rabelaisian pamphlets, and a Brief View of the 
Church, in which he reprobates the marnage of 
bishops His Ariosto (1591), m die measure of 
the onginal, is a paraphrase rather than a transla 
tion, and is easy ratlier than admirable. Some of 
his epigrams are pointed and some of them coarse 
The first book of the Orlando Furioso (i c. Roland 
Distraught) thus opens 

Of Dames, of Knights, of armes, of loves delighl. 

Of courtesies, of high attempts I speake. 

Then when the Moores transported all their might 

On Afncke seas, the force of France to break 
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In.iteiJ hy the jouthfull laatc and spight 
Ol Vgrarnanl thtir King that \ovv’d to tvreake 
Ihc death of Kinglrajajio (latelj shunt) 

Upon tlic Romane Emperour Cliarlematne 

I will no lease Orlandoo acts declare, 

( V tale in pro»e ne seise )et sung or said,) 

^\ ho fell bestraught with lose, a hap most rare, 

’ fo one that erst was counted wise and stajd 
If ms sweet Saint that causeth mj like care, 

M) slender muse afibnl some gracious ajd, 

I mal e no doubt but I shall base the skilL 
-Vs much as I base promist to fulfill 

\nd this IS boss, in the last stanza of the poem (in 
fort) siv books), Rogero kills fierce Rodomount 

\nd lilting his sictonous hand on hie, 

In that Turls face he stabd his dagger twise 
Up to the hills, and quickly made him die, 

\nd nd himsclfe of trouble m a tnce 
J-ioune to the lake, where damned ghosts do he, 
bunke his disdainfull soult, nosv cold as ise, 
Blaspheming os it ssent, and cursing lossd, 

Tliat was on earth so loftie and so proud 

Of Treason. 

Treason doth never prosper what ’s the reason? 
For if It prosper, none dare call it Treason. 

Of Fortune 

I orlunc, men say, doth give too much to many. 

But yet she never gave enough to any 

Against Writers that Carp at other Men’s Books. 
Tlic Readers and the Hearers like my books, 

But yet eome Wnters cannot them digest , 

But what care I ’ for when I make a feast, 

1 would my Guests should praise it, not the Cooks. 

Of a Precise Taylor 
A Taylor, thought a man of npnght de-aling. 

True but for lying, honest but for stealing 
Did fall one day cxtrcamly sick by chance, 

VnJ on the sudden was in wondrous trance , 

The F lends of hell mustnng m fearful manner. 

Of sundry eoloureal sill cs displayed a banner 
Whieh he had stolnc, and wisht, as they did tell, 

Ihat he might find it all one day m helL 
The man, affrighted with this appantion. 

Upon recovery grew a gre-at Precisian 
He bought a Bible of the best translation. 

And in Ills life he sheweal great refomution , 

He walkeal mannerly, he talked meekly, 

He heard three lectures and two sennons weckcly , 

He vowed to slumne all companies unruly, 

\nd in his speech he u..ed no oath but Truly , 

And zealously to keepe the Sabtxjth’s rest, 

11 s meat for that day on the ev'n vvas drest , 

\nd le’ast the custome which he had to sleale 
ill Jit caiiic him sometime-s to forget Ins zcalc, 

He give’s his juuriivman a spcciall charge, 

1 hat if the stufTe alloweal fell out too large, 

\'til that to nleh lus fingers were mclined. 

He ll cn shouM put the Banner in hts mmde. 

T hie iloae (I scant can tell the rest for laughter) 

\ t.vptai"c of a ship came three daics after, 

1 biojgiu three var/Jv of velvet and thret quarters. 
To masc \ encuns dowaie bclovv the garters. 


He that precisely knew what vvas emiffe. 

Soon shpt away three quarters of the stufie. 

His man, espyang it, said in dcnsion » 

‘ Remember, master, how you saw the vision ! ' 

‘ Peace, knave I ’ quoth he, ‘ I did not see one ragge 
Of such a coloured silke in all the flagge.’ 

The Niiga Antiqus, from his papers, pubhslicd 
in 1769 by a descendant, are far from being mere 
trifles They are an olla podrida containing 
things of very various interest and importance — 
many letters of Sir John Cheke , letters and poems 
by the elder Hanngton , letters, v ersts, and trans- 
lations by Queen Elizabeth , and poems by many 
hands zAmong Sir John Hanngton’s own contn- 
butions IS a detailed record of hts expenences 
and observations dunng the marchings, fightings, 
and parlcyings of Essex’s forces m Ireland , a long 
account of Queen Elizabeth’s last illness , and an 
amazing descnption of a pageant at the court of 
James I , which turned out a senes of lament- 
able fiascos because of the shamefully diamken 
condition of the royal guest, King Christian of 
Denmark , of the court ladies and gentlemen , and 
of the players, Faith, Hope, Chanty, and Peace 
There is also a delightfully incredible story of 
the preternatural sagacity of a seventeenth century 
dog m a letter from its proud master to Prince 
Henry This besides a series of lives of exemplary 
bishops of the Church of England from the same 
industrious pen 

The following extract from Harington’s account 
of an interview with Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
dunng" a ‘cessation’ in the fighting (when he had 
professed penitence and promised to renounce the 
title of O’Neill) shows the redoubtable arch rebel 
and leader of the wild Inshry in an unusual 
light and quite an attractive character 

But staying at Dundalk till the 15th of this month, 
and no news certain of the earl’s coming, I went to see 
the Nevvry, and from thence to Darhiigford by the 
narrow water, and was hindred by waters lhat I could 
not come back to Sir William Warren before his first 
meeting with the Earl Tyrone, which vvas on the lylh 
day , [at] what time how far they proceeded I know 
not, but it appeard that the carl was left m good 
dysposition, liccausc he kept his hour so well the next 
morning and a-. I found after. Sir William had told 
him of me, and given such a report of me above my 
de,crl, that next day when I came the earl used for 
grcalcr respect to me than I expected , and began 
debasing bis own manner of hard life, companng him 
self to wolves that fill their bellies sometime and fast 
as long for it , then excused himself to me that he 
could no better call to mind myself, and some of my 
friends that lud done him some courtesy m England, 
and been oft in his company at my Ixird of Ormond’s, 
sayang tlieac troubles had made him forget almost all Ins 
friends ' 

z\fter tins he fell to private communication with Sir 
iiilliam, to the effecting of the matters begun the day 
Kfore , to vvhieh I thought it not fit to intrude myself, 
but took occasion the while to entertain his two sons, by 
posing them m tlicir learning and their tutors, which 
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■were one Fryar Nangle, a Franciscan, and a jounger 
schoJer nhose name I knoiv not, and finding the two 
children of good towardly spint, their age between 
thirteen and fifteen, in English cloths hke a nobleman’s 
sons , wnth veU et gerkins and gold lace , of a good 
chearful aspect, freckle faced, not tall of stature, but 
strongs and well set , both of them [leamiiig] the English 
tongue, I ga\e them (not ivithout the advice of Sir 
" 'William Warren) my English translation of ‘ Anosto,’ 
which 1 got at Dubhn, which their teachers took very 
thankfully, and soon after shewed it the earl, who call’d 
to see it openly and would needs hear some part of 
it read. I turn’d (as it had been by chance) to the 
beginnmg of the 45th canto — 

Looke, how much higher Fortune doth erect 
The clymmg wight, on her unstable wheele. 

So much the nigher may a man expect 

To see his head where late he saw his heele 
On t’other side, the more man is oppressed. 

And utterly ov’rthrowne bj Fortune’s lowre , 

The sooner comes his state to be redressed. 

When wheele shal tume and bring the happj houre — 

and some other passages of the book, which he seemed 
to hke so well, that he solemnly swore his boys should 
read all the book over to himi 

Tlien they fell to communication agam, and calhng 
me to him, the earl said that I should watness and tell 
my Lord Lieutenant, how against all hts confederates’ 
walls, Sir Willmm had drai/n him to a longer cessation, 
which he would never have agreed to, but in confidence 
of my lord’s honourable dealing with him , for, saith he, 
‘now IS my harvest tune, now have my men their six 
weeks pay afore hand, that they have nothing to do but 
fight , and if I omit this opportumty, and ) ou shall pre 
pare to mvade me the mean time, I may be condemned 
for a fooL’ 

Also one pretty tlimg I noted, that the paper being 
drawn for him to sign,^and his sigmng it with O’Neal, 
Sir William (though with very great difiiculty) made him 
to new write it, and subsenbe, Hugh Tyrone. Then we 
broke our fasts with him, and at his meat he was very 
merry, and it was my hap to thwart one of his priests 
m an argument, to which he gave reasonable good ear 
and some approbation. He drank to mj lord’s health, 
and bade me tell him he loved him, and acknowledged 
this cessation had been very honourably kept He made 
likewise a solemn protestation that he was not ambitious, 
but sought only safety of his hfe and freedom of his 
conscience, without which he would not hve, though the 
Queen would give him Ireland. 

The epigram on carpmg wmers 15 m ihc same mclre as Raleigh s 
poem on Sidney (page 308) and rhymes as ui the /« ^Itnunam 
metre used by Lord Herbert of Cherbury Tbcrc u a Life of 
Hanngton by Sir Clements MarLham in the Roxburghe Qub edition 
(1880) of Hanngton 1 tract on James s right to succeed Elirabeth. 

Sir Henry Wotton — famed less as a poet 
than as a diplomatist and man of the world m 
the reigns of Elizabetli and James I — was bom 
at the ancestral seat, Boughton Place, Mmdstone, 
30th March 1568 After receiving his education at 
Winchester and New and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford, 
where he became the intimate of Donne, he spent 
the jears 1588-95 fhc Continent — Bavana, 
Austria, Italy, Swiuerland, and France — and 
made the acquaintance of Beza and Casaubon. He 


then attached himself to the service of the Earl of 
Esse-x, the favounte of Elizabeth, but on his friend’s 
fall from favour withdrew to France and Italy 
Havang gamed the friendship of Kmg James of 
Scotland, when sent by the Duke of Florence to 
warn him of a plot to poison him, he was employed 
by James, on his ascending the English throne, 
as ambassador to '^''enice. A versatile and livelj 
mind qualified Sir Henry in an eminent degree 
for this situation, of the duties of which v\ e have 
his own idea in his well known definition of an 
ambassador as ‘ an honest man sent to he abroad 
for the good of his country ’ This was onginally 
written in Latin in a friend’s album m Germany 
(though one would think it must have been 
conceived m English, th'e pun being essentially 
English) , the publication of it by the scurrilous 
controv ersiahst Scioppius lost him the king’s favolir 
for a time. But he was employed as ambassador 
at Venice m 1604-19 and 1621-24. A mission to 
\’ienna ( 1 620) w as vv ith the hopeless attempt of mak- 
ing the policy of James I seem dignified in respect 
of the deadly struggle begun betw een his son-in law , 
the Elector Palatine, elected King of Bohemia, and 
the emperor James I ’s cheap efforts at mediation 
were scouted by the emperor At Venice, Wotton 
was the friend of scholars like Paolo Sarpi, a 
connoisseur in all matters of art, a collector of 
pictures, a bountiful, public spinted, popular, and 
hospitable ambassador A sudden change of court 
favour lost him the Venetian embassy , his salary 
was m arrears, he was deep m debt, and without 
income or appointment, when by the mediation of 
Prince Charles he was made Provost of Eton 
(1624), having just before published The Elements 
of Architecture To qualify himself fiilly he took 
deacon’s orders , and it was not vnthout regretful 
longings for the great world he had left that he 
settled down to his duties at Eton, where he died in 
December 1639, in the seventy-second year of his 
age While resident abroad, he emlxidied the 
result of his mquines into political affairs in a work 
called The State of Christendom j or a most Exact 
and Curious Discovery of many Secret Passages 
and Hidden Mysteries of the Times This, hovv- 
ev er, was not pnnted till eighteen years after his 
death, hke his Life of Buckingham and his ‘ parallel ’ 
between Essex and Buckingham - His writings 
were published in 1651, under the title of Reliquice 
Wottoniance, prefaced by Izaak Walton’s exquisite 
biography in mimatura Dr Hannah says none of 
his pieces has been traced to an earlier date than 
1602, but about 1586- he wrote a lost tragedy, 
Tancredo He was a scholar and patron of men 
of letters, and his enthusiastic commendation of 
Milton’s Comus—a copy of which the poet had sent 
to him — stands to his crediL Sir Henry was 
an easy, amiable man, an angler, and an ‘ under- 
valuer of money,’ as Walton, who used to fish and 
converse with him, says Two of his poems are 
specially well known to lovers of seventeenth- 
century verse 
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Tho Character of a Happy Ufa (c. iei 4 ). 

IIo\ happy L> bt. born anti taught 
lint sfrscth not another’s will , 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

\.nd simple truth hts utmost skill 

Whoj>e passions not his masters are , 

Whose sOul Is still prepar’d for death, 

Uuti’d unto the World by care 
Of pubhck fame or pnvatc breath. 

IVho cnties none that chance doth raise, 

Nor \ace hath ever understood , 

How (Uep_st wounds are given b) praise, 

Nor rules of State, but rules of good 

Who hath Ills life from rumours freed 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat , 

WTiose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor mine make Oppressors gre-at 

Wlio Cod doth late and earlj jiray 
More of his grace then gifts to lend , 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a Kehgious Book or T riend. 

This man is freeil from sen tie liands 
Of liope to rise or fear to fall 
Lord of himself, though not of Imnds, 
jVnd, having nothuig, yet hath all 

On hi3 Idlatreaa, the Queen of Bohemia (c. iCroX 
\ ou iiieainer Beauties of llic Night, 

That poorly satisfic our Lyes 
Mote by your number than your light, 

You Common pcojile of the Skies , 

What are you when the Sun shall nse ' 

k ou cunous Chanters of the Wood, 

ITiai warble forth Dame Nature’s lays, 
dliinking your Voices understood 

By your vve-ak accents , what 's your praise. 
When I’hilomel her voice shall ruse? • 

Vou Violets that first ap[>e-ar 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like tile proud Virgins of the year, 

/Vs if the Spring were all your own , 

What arc you when the Itose is blown’ 

So, when my Mistrivs shall be seen 
In form and Be-auly of hcrinmd. 

By Veiiuc first, then Choice, a Queen 
fell me if she Were not designed 
Th’ LclipsC and Glory of her kind ’ 

\ 

The last quoted poem has been not unjustly 
described as an imiicrraliablc lync. Other poems 
often cited .irc ‘ On a bank as 1 sate a fislting,’ 
* feu-s at tiie Grave of Sir Albcrtus Morton,’ and 
the eoupltt on tlic death of the latter's wile ' 

He fits! deceas’d , she for a little tri'd 
I o live viuhout luw hkd it not, and di’d 

Ills prose Is perhaps hardly worthy of hts v-aned 
pOi.ers, he beg tn many things, and finislied too 
fev., being fii* ilious But almost all his prosc — 
though It tv uiictjual in style, and some labori- 
oasl, lonled jiaisages conuiin little better than 


commonplace — is enlivened by Eiappy strokes of 
wit and real humour, quaint conceits (sometimes 
passing into artificiality), apt allusions, and the 
wasdom of a man of the world Amongst bis prosc 
pieces arc a S’trz'ty of Educahor (unfinished), a 
tedious panegy nc of Charles I , ‘ characters,’ and 
aphonsms on education Charactenstic was hts 
advace to Milton, when he went to Italy, to ‘keep 
his thoughts close, and hts countenance loose,’ 
and his recommendation to a young diplomatist 
‘ that to be m s ifety hunself and sen. iceablc to 
his country’ he should always speak Uie truth, 
‘and by this means, your truth will secure your- 
self, if >'ou shall ever be called to any account, 
and ’twill also put your Adversaries (who will 
still hunt counter) to a loss m all their disquisi- 
tions and undertakings.’ Other famous sayings of 
hts are that at Hastings ‘the English would not 
run away and the Normans^ could not,’ ‘All tliat 
went for good and bad in Caesar was clearly 
hts own,’ ‘Great deservers do grow intolerable 
prosumers , ’ and that ‘ hanging was the w orst 
use a man could be put to’ 

Uesiiie^ the Life by Wahon pre/hced to the Kc 2 t<j iup 
tbcrcu' a biographial sketch by A. W Ward (new cd xfjoo), D>cc 
edited ius poems in 1843, and lianoah m 1845, 1S64 and JS75 

Sir Jolui Davies (1569-1626), lawyer, states- 
man, and poet, of good Wiltshire family, studied 
at Queen’s College, Ovford Between 1594 and 
1596, while a student of tlic Middle Temple, he 
published Orchestra, or a Poem of Daiictug, tn a 
Dialogue between Penelope and one of her Waoeis, 
in which he represents Penelope as declining to 
dance with Anttnous , whereon Antinous lectures 
her upon the antiquity and universality of that 
elegant evcrcist, whose ments are cfcscnbcd in 
verses partaking of the flcvibihty and grace of the 
subject This ‘sudden rash Iialf capreol of hts 
wit,’ as he called it, is m a seven-line stanza, 
obviously imitating Spenser, and is a harmonious 
poem in the conceit tliat natural phenomena have 
rhythmical motions and may be said to dance. 
The following IS a fairly representative passage 

And DOW behold your Under nurse, the Ayre, 

Vnd common neighbour, that aye runns around. 

How many pictures and impressions fairs 
Wilhm her empty regions are there found, 

Which to your senccs daunemg do propouml , 

For what are breath, speech, ecclioc^ musicke, winds, 
But daunemgs of tlie ayac in sundry kinds? 

1 or when you breath, the ayre m ortfer moves, ' 

Now in, now out, in lime and measure trew , 

And wlien you qieake, so well she dauncing loves. 

That doubling oft, and oft redoubling new , 

With ihoovaud formes she doth herselfe endevv 
For ail the v"ords that from our lips repaire. 

Arc nought but tncks and lumuigs of the aysc. 

Hence u her prallmg daugliter, Lcclio, borne, 

Hial daunces to all voyccs she can hcare 
Then. Is no sound so hvrsh that slice doth scome, 

Nor any time wherein shee wdl forliearc 
Hie ayne pavement with her feet to wcare * 
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And jet her beannj; sencc is notliin^ quick, 

For after limi, she endclli evcrji trick. 

And thou, si/eet Mus eke, dauncinj's oiielj life, 

T1 c care’s sole Iiappincsse, the ajri.'s best speacb, 
Loads' one of fcllo \sliip, charming rod of stnic, 

The soft mind’s Farodicc, the sicke nund’s leach, 

W ith thinc mvn tong thoa trees and stones canst teach, 
rhat wlicn the airc dolli dance her finest measure. 
Then art thon bom, the gods’ and men’s stsect 
pleasure. 

LastI), where keeps the Winds thor revelry, 

Their violent turnings, and eeild whirluig hajcs. 

But in the ajTe’s traluo-nt gallery ? troniluant 

Where shtc hersclfc is tumd a hundreth uajes, 

Wilde with ihosc maskers wantonly she plajes 
Vet m this misrule, they such rule embrace 
As two at once encoinLer not the place. 

To ‘dance the hay’ is to dance m a ring 
Anticipations of thoughts m more titan one modem 
author have been found in die t crscs on the tides 
that closely follow 

For loe, the Sea that fleets about the Land, 

And like a girdle clips her sohde waist, 
ilosicke and measure both doth understand 
tor his great chrj stall eye is alwayes cast 
Up to the Moone, and on her fieed fast 
And as she daiinceth m her pallid sphccre 
So dauncelh he about the center heere 

Sometimes his proud gicene waves in order set, 

One after other flow into the shore, 

Whicli when they liavc with many kiv^s wet, 

They ebbe away in order as before , 

^nd to make f-nowTiC hu courtly love tlic more. 

He oft doth lay aside his three forkr mace, 

And with his annes the timorous earth embrace 

The poem on dancing is said to have been 
wntlcn m fifteen days It was published in 1596 , 
and the same year he showed a temper other ilian 
poetical by breaking liis stick over the bc.ad of a 
fellow-rcmplarvvho had provoked lum by mistimed 
raillery — oddly enough the s.ime wat to whom he 
had dcdicatcdhis OrJustm Davies was promptly 
disbarred, and was not readmitted till after implc 
apologies in 1601 His neat venture was a new 
departure, for the gay but cliasttncd wit — his 
famous Aoset Tapsunt, or Poem on the' Immor- 
tality of the Soul, which, first published in 1599, 
ptj,_d through four other editions in the autiioPs 
lifetime- Davies accompanied the commissioners 
who brought to James VI of Scotland the ofiicial 
announcement of Queen Elizabeth’s deatli (not the 
unoStcial :>ir Robert Carey on his he.adlong ride) , 
and James at once took die author of Anrcr 
/Vi/rjirinto high ft our It was at this time that 
Bacon w rote to Dav tes the letter begging him to use 
lus interest v.ath llic ling in favour of tonccalcd 
peiets— whatever the term nuy have meant— of 
whivli the Baton-Shake'pcarc fietion make so 
muelc James made Davies Solicitor General and 
Attomev General for Irchnd, and knighted him, 
leaving been Speaker of the Irish Padiamcnt, and 
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shown great zeal in the plantation of Ukler, he 
i returned to English law practice, sat for \ev, castle 
! in the House of Commons, 'and was King’s Sergeant 
and nc vly' appointed Cluef-justiet at his deaile 
^Davies, especially m .Vnrec fcipsavt, represents, 
lile Donne, a complete revolt against the lovc- 
IjTics and pastorals of the earlier Eltzabctlinns, but 
has most in common with the didactic poet Fulke 
GrcviUe, Sidney’s friend, who had more of the 
stuff of poetry within him than Davies. Noite 
Tetpsum deals with subjects of profound interest 
m a philosophical rather than a poetical temper , 
many of the best pass tges are eJoquuU , the plan 
is compact, and the argument logicaL Campbell 
said ‘In the happier parts of lus poem we come 
to logical truths so well illustrated by ingenious 
similes, that we know not whether to triH the 
thoughts more poetically or philosophically just 
The judgment and fancy arc rcconaled, and the 
imagery of the poem seems to start more vmdly 
from the surrounding shades of abstraelion ’ The 
versification of the poem (long quatrains) was after- 
wards copied by U’Avcnant and Dry den, and used 
by Gray m the Clcgy Hallam said there was 
hardly a 1 inguid v erse , but there are few passage's 
that have as much claim to be called poetry as these 
reasons for the soul’s immortdily 
jVI! moving lliings to other things dot mow 
Of tlic same kind, which shews tbcir nature such , 

So earth falls dovvne, and fire doth mount above, 

Till both their projier elements doc touch 

And as the moysture whicli the tiurstie earth 
Suckes from the sea to lill her empty veins. 

From out her vv orabe at last doth lake a birth. 

And runs a nymph along the grasoie plaints , 

Long doth shee stay, as loth to leave the land, 

From whose soft side she first did issue make , 
bhcc tastes all places tumes to every hand, 

Her flovvry bankes unwilling to forsake 

Yet nature so her streames doth lead and cany 
\s that her course doth mal e no finall stay. 

Till she hcrselfe unto the sea doth marry. 

Within whose walrv bosome first she lay 

E’en so the soule, which in this cartlily moM 
rUe Spirit of God doth secretly infuse, 

Because at first slic doth the earth behold. 

And oncly lilts materiall world she vievves. 

At first her motJicr-carth she holdeth deare. 

And doth embrace the world and worldly lhin„i. 

She flies close by tlie ground, and hovers helc, 

\nd mounts not up with her celcsiull things 

k et under heaven she cannot light on ought 
Tli-it with her heavenl nature doth agree , 

She canno rest, she eannot fix I er tliou^ht, 

‘^bc cannot m this vorld contented bee. 

For who did ever je , in honour, v ealth. 

Or pleasure cf the seres., contentment fud’ 

Who ever ccasJ to vv th when he hu-l hcail’i. 

Or leavang vvn.Ju.a e vvav not vest in nu d ^ 

, Then as a bcc whah auivrg wcols doth tall, 
t Winch jieinc svvect t'owc^ with lu tre ftcVi a. d j-y. 
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bhe lujhti on that, and thi^, and laaicth all, 

But, plcasd «ith none, doth me and scare au-ay 

So, t\hcn the soult finds here no true content, 
sVnd, like Noah’s dote, can no sure footing take. 

She doth retume from ivhence she first ttas sent, 
jVnd tiles to him tliat first her ttings did make 
Dj.\ ics also ufotc a series* of Jlymrts ij Aftrcta. m acrosiics to the 
glory of Ell. i UerilA Ri^ci U, and some of his ihorur poems were 
prmlcd in Da\“sons A"i/riW>anJ other coUcciions. He \rrotc 
n }»ro>c on Uw sjhjccts and the state of Ireland and edited m the 
Norrun French siHI current a collection of C ires €i maiitrs xh Lry 
ra^! us and adjudjes at Us CourU dtl Roy cn cext Rralme [Lc. 
IrcIanJI Ills wife I-ady Eleanor Pastes al«o a poctcu, turned 
prtiphclcxj on the kiicngtli of the anagram on her name Raual 
O Dortid, and was not cured by the counter anagram of the wilt> 
Dean of ArUics, Neier so ittiil a ladtsi Sir Johns works were 
pnnied by Grosart m the ‘ Fuller Worthies (3 \oU. 1869-76) the 
complete pocnii m the ‘ Old English Poets (2 voU, 1876) 

Jolm D.mcs of Hereford (1565^-1618), pioet, 
vvas of Welsh descent, and is sometimes spoken 
of as the Welsh poet. He became famous as 
a t\nting master, and practised this profession in 
Oxford and London But lie found time to write 
a vast number (too great ') of poems, longer and 
shorter, on sacred, philosophical, and other themes, 
eclogues, elegies, and eulogies, for the most part 
in a very tedious manner Minim in Modum 
discusses in verse God’s glory and the soul’s shape , 
deals with psychology Some of his 
sonnets are good, and there vvas a noted poem on 
Tus. Puturc of an Happy Man, full of antitheses of 
the nature of solemn puns, and beginning thus 
How blest IS he though ever crost 
that can all Crosses Dle’sin^j make , 

That pndis himself ere he be lost, 
and lose that found for Yertues sake. 

Yea blest is he in life and dioth, 
that farts not Death nor loses this Life , 

That sets hii ll'ill his wit beneath, 
and hath continuall Lrace in stnfe 
and ends 

This \fan u great with /////estate, 

Lord o! the If'iir/// epitomiz’d, 

Who with staid /vv/;/ outfaces Late, 
and being eniptie is sitjidd, 

Or 13 sulfic'd with little, sith at le-ast 
He inake-s his Conseieiiee a continuall Feast 
Hie poems fill two lor^c quoxto \oIuiDct of Dr ,Vtexander R 
Groe^ri** 'ChcrUcy VVoriiiicj Litirar> (i°73). 

Sir Hubert € ircj, or Cvrv, first Earl of 
Monmouth (c 1560-1639), wrote one of the earliest 
autobiographies in the language Tenth son of 
Lord Hunsdon, he served upon several embassies, 
fought b> land and sea, was a warden of tlie 
Border marches, was knighted by Essex, in 1591, 
.uid bet ime Baron of Leppinglon in 1622, Earl 
of Monmouth m 1626 His interesting Memoirs 
V ere edited bj the Earl of Cork and Orrerj in 1759, 
and bv Scott in iSo 3 In 1589 Care) watlkcd for 
a w iger from London to Berwick (342 milcs) m 
tv elve tlavo, and won .£2000, in March 1603 he 
rede from near London to Edinburgh in about 
juxt hours, to bring the news of Queen Eliialjcth’s 
death to J lines VI , m direct defiance of the orders 


of the Government, who were preparing to despatch 
a dignified and formal commission, which arrived 
two da)s after Carey (see page 395) 

A Scottish Balder 

There vvas a favourite of Sir Robert Car’s, a great 
thief, called Geordie Bourne. This gallant, with some 
of his associates, would m a bravetj come and lake 
goods m the East March I had that night some of the 
garrison abroad. Thej met with this Gcordie and his 
fellows, dnvmg of cattle before them. Tlie garrison set 
upon them, and with a shot killed Gcordie Bourne’;, 
uncle, and he himself, bravely resisting, till he vvas sore 
hurt in the head, was taken After he was taken, his 
pnde was such as be asked who it was that durst avow 
that night’s work? But when he heard it was the 
gamson, he was then more quiet. But so powerful and 
awful was this Sir Robert Car and his favourites, as 
there was not a gentleman m all the East March that 
durst offend them. Presently after he was taken, I had 
most of the gentlemen of the March come to me, anil 
told me that now I had the ball at my foot, and might 
bring Sir Robert Car to what condition I pleased , for 
that this roan’s life was so near and dear unto him, as 
I should have all that my heart could desire for the 
good and quiet of the country and m)sclf, if upon any 
condition 1 would give him his life I heard them and 
their reasons , notwithstanding, I called a jury the next 
morning, and he was found guilty of March treason 
Then they feared that I would cause him to be executed 
that afternoon, which made them come flocking to me, 
humbly mtreatmg me that I would spare his life till the 
ne-xt day and if Sir Robert Car came not himself to 
me, and made me not such proffers as I could not but 
accept, that then I should do with him what I pleased 
rVnd further, they told me plainly that if I should 
execute him before I had heard from Sir Robert Car, 
the) must be forced to quit their houses and fly the 
country) for his fury would be such against me and the 
March I commanded, as he would use all his power 
and strength to the utter destruction of the East Marcli 
They were so earnest with me that I gave them my 
word he should not die that da) There was post upon 
post sent to Sir Robert Car , and some of them rode 
to him thcmseivci to advertise him m what danger 
Gcordie Bourne vvas how he was condemned, and 
should have been executed that afternoon, but by their 
humble suit I gave them my word that he should not 
die that day , and therefore besought him Uiat he would 
send to me with all the speed he could, to let me 
know that he would be the next day with me, to offer 
me gooil conditions for the safety of his life. When 
all things were quiet, and the watch set nt night, after 
supper, about ten of the clock, I took one cf ray 
men’s hvenes, and put it about me, and took two other 
of ray servants with me m their hvenes, and we three, 
as the Warden’s men, came to the Provost Marshal’s, 
where Bourne was, and were let into Ins cEimbcr We 
sat down by him, and told him that we were desirous 
to sec him, because we beard he was stout and valiant, 
and true to hI^ fnend , and tliat we were sorry our 
master could not be moved to save hi» life He 
voluntanly of himself said, that he hail luerl long 
enough to do 30 many valLanies as he had done, and 
withal toll] us that he had Iain with above forty men's 
wave.,, V hat in England, what m Scotland, and tliat 
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he had killed seven Englishmen with his own hands, 
cruelly murdering them that he had spent his whole 
time in whonng, dnnking, stealmg, and taking deep 
revenge for shght offences. He seemed to be very 
pemtent, and much desired a minister for the comfort 
of his souL We promised him to let our master know 
his desire, who, we knew, would presently grant it. 
We took our leaves of him, and presently I took 
order that Mr Selby, a very worthy honest preacher, 
should go to him, and not stir from him till his exe 
cution the next morning for after I had heard his 
own confession, f was resolved no conditions should 
save his life, and so took order that at the gates 
opening the next mommg he should be earned to 
execution, which accordingly was performed. 

The Sir Robert Cat of Carey j story was Sir Robert Kcr of 
Cessford, wardendepute of tlie Middle Marches in 1594 who 
played a conspicuous part m the stirring history of the tune. He 
was himself put m ward as a raider by Lord Hunsdon had to do 
with more slaughten than one was more than onej denounced a 
rebel and had to flee his country but m idco was created Lord 
Roaburghc, and in 1616 Earl of Roxburghe. 

Tho Dying of Queen Ellzabetli. 

I took my journey about the end of the year 1602 
When I came to court, I found the Queen ill disposed, 
and she kept her inner lodging, yet she, heanng of 
my arrival,* sent for me. I found her m one of her 
withdrawing chambers, sitting low upon her cushions. 
She called me to her , I kissed her hand, and told 
her It was my cbiefest happiness to see her m safety, 
and m health, which I wished might long contmue. 
She took me by the hand, and wrung it hard, and 
said, ‘No, Rohm, I am not well,’ and then discoursed 
with me of her indisposition, and that her heart had 
been sa^ and heavy for ten or twelve days , and m- 
her discourse, she fetched not so few as forty or fifty 
great sighs I was grieved at the first to see her m 
this phght , for m all my lifetime before, I never knew 
her fetch a sigh, but when the Queen of Scots was 
beheaded. Then, upon my knowledge, she shed many 
tears and sighs, manifesting her mnocence, that she 
never gave consent to the death of that Queeiu 

I used the best words I could, to persuade her from 
this melancholy humour , but I found by her it was 
too deep rooted m her heart, and hardly to be removed. 
This was upon a Saturday night, and she gave command, 
tliat the great closet should be prepared for her to go 
to chapel the next mommg The next day, all things 
being in a readiness, we long expected her coming 
After eleven o’clock, one of the grooms came out, and 
bade make ready for the pnvate closet , she would not 
go to the great There we stayed long for her coming, 
but at the last she had cushions laid for her m the pnvy 
chamber hard by the closet door, and there she heard 
service. From that day forwards, she grew worse and 
worse. She remained upon her cushions four days and 
nights at the least All about her could not persuade 
her, either to take any sustenance, or go to bed. The 
Queen grew worse and worse, because she would be so, 
none about her being able to persuade her to go to 
bed. My Lord Admiral was se nt for, (who, by reason 
of ray sister’s death, that was his wife, had absented 
himself some fortnight from court,) what by fair mean^ 
what by force, he got her to bed. There was no hope 
of her recovery, because she refused all remedies 

On Wednesday, the 23d of March, she grew speech 


less. That afternoon, by signs, she called for her 
council, and by putting her band to her head, when 
the kmg of Scots was named to succeed her, they all 
knew he was the man she desired should reign after 
her About six at night she mode signs for Archbishop 
Whitgift and her chaplains to come to her, at which 
time I went m with them, and sat upon my knees full of 
tears to see that heavy sight Her Majesty lay upon her 
back, with one hand la the bed, and the other vyithouL 
The bishop kneeled down by her, and examined her 
first of her faith, and she so punctually answered all 
his several questions, by lifting up her eyes, and holding 
up her hand, as it was a comfort to all the beholders. 
TEen the good man told her plainly what she was, 
and what she was to come to , and though she had been 
long a great Queen here upon earth, yet shortly she was 
to yield an account of her stewardship to the King of 
kmgs After this he began to pray, and all that were by 
did answer him After he had continued long m praj er, 
till the old man’s knees were weary, he blessed her, and 
meant to nse and leave her The Queen made a sign 
with her hand. My sister Scroop knowing her meaning, 
told the bishop the Queen desired he would pray stilL 
He "did so for a long half hour after, and then thought 
to leave her The second time she made sign to have 
him continue in prayer He did so for half an hour 
more, with earnest cnes to God for her soul’s health, 
which he uttered with that fervency of spint, as the 
Queen, to all our sight, much rejoiced thereat, and gave 
testimony to us all of her Christian and comfortable end 
By this time it grew late, and every one departed, all 
but her women that attended her 

This that I heard with my ears, and did see with ray 
eyes, I thonght it my duty to set down, and to affirm 
It for a truth, upon the faith of a Christian , because 
I know there have been many false lies reported of the 
end and death of that good lad> 

Francis Mexes (1565-1647) is often quoted 
as an authority on the literary history of this penod 
in virtue of his Palladts Tamia He was sprung 
of good old Lincolnshire stock, studied at Cam- 
bndge, became M A. of both universities, and 
from 1 603 was rector of Wing, in Rutland He 
published one or two religious works, but is only re- 
; membered for the Palladts Tauua, which is not so 
much a book, or, as he calls it, ‘ a comparative dis- 
i course of our English Poets with the Greek, Latin, 

I and Italian poets,’ as a meagre catalogue ratsontii, 
m which English authors from Chaucer’s day to 
his owTi time are in a sentence or short paragraph 
characterised and linked w ith some Greek, classi- 
cal Latin, or modem Latin poet to whom Meres 
thought they presented an analogy Some of the 
remarks are sensible, some really pregnant, many 
jejune and pointless to a degree , occasionally 
there IS only a mere scrap of biographical fact 
Sir Philip Sidney is ‘our rarest poet,’ and the 
Arcadia ‘ his immortal poem ’ Than SpensePs 
Faerie Queeue ‘ he knows not what more excellent 
or exquisite poem may be written ’ The next may 
be quoted in full 

As the soul of Euphorbus was thought to hve in 
Pythagoras, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in 
mellifluous and honey tongued Shakespeare Witness 
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h J f cntcs xnJ AJot.ss , Ins Lticrui , fa*a sugared sonnets 
among iuj pnvate frtends, etc. 

\s I’laulu-. and Scntxa ore accounted tlic best for* 
coTted) and traged} among the Latins, so ShaLfepcare 
among (he tngliih is the most evcelient la both kinds 
of the Ja^e For comed>, wtntxs Ins CeiUltmeit vf 
Tirana hij Errors , his Lrss Imbonr's Los! , his 
/e-eh LoEur's fEoii iAU's lEEl E ^ Lsul. lEtU\, 
his Midsttt tnsfr Ntgh'^s DriOni , and his AltrrhttU o] 
ymh.! lor trage-d) hia Richard J1 , Richard III, 
JRnry IV , Riig Jotirt, Ti'us Audi oiitcits, and his 
Ronua and J diet iVs Epius Stolo [so in Mercs rcall) 
the grimmanan Vcliu=. Stilo, who flounshed about too 
itc.) said that the muses \iuuJd speak with Plautus’s 
tongue if they uoj'd speak Latin, so I saj that the 
iniises ivoukl speak utlh Sliakcspeare’s fme hied phrase 
iftlie^ Here to speak English 

But the paragnph immediately preceding says 
tliat Warner, in Albion's Englasid, ‘hath most 
admirably penned the historj' of his oun country,’ 
tliat ilcrcs had heard the best wits of both uniicr- 
sitics st)Ie him the English Homer , and Meres 
adds that (this is Mercs’s oun judgment), ‘as 
Euripides is the most sententious among the Greek 
[Kiets, so IS Warner among our English poets’! 
The conclusion of the literar) survej is 

As the poet Ljeophron uas sliot to dualh bj 3 certain 
rival of his, so Christopher Marlow was stabbed to death 
by a baudy senmg man, a nial of his m his lewd love. 

riicn follows a still more meagre list of English 
punters ind English musicians, named as before 
mill their classical prototypes Nicholas Hilliard, 
Ismtc Olncr, and John dc Crceies in England, 
‘very fimous for tlicir painting,’ correspond to 
Apelles, Zeuxis, and Parrhasius in Greece 1 

Palladis Tamia, IVit’s Trmsur}, was published 
in 1598, being the second lolunic of a senes of 
which the first (1597) was called Pohleuphuta, 
IVii's Common u.calth [apophthegms, iS-c ) Two 
other little toluincs completed the senes, otherwise 
unimportant Tumia is i Greek w ord for ‘ treasurj' ’ 

t.cr’v.UiO Hai Eliam (i568?-iG37) has been 
reputed ‘the first English hackney wntcr,’ and was 
bchoi cd to luav c imported the first Arab horse into 
1 ng! ind Ills mdustr) as author, translator, and 
compiler was enormous, and his work was, some 
<if It, distinctl) inentonoas, is well as adtantageous 
to the kingdom blc serted in the Low Country 
wars and m Ireland before, about 1593, he settled 
down to misccILtncous writing In 1595 he pub- 
liihed Ills poem (174 eight line stanws) on the 
Iiattle of tile Rcoenge, some of its phrases reappear 
in Tennj son’s (more condensed) story Hex crsified 
the Song of Solomon, tnd w rote poems describing 
the feelings of St John and Mary Magdalene at the 
lois of their Lord , and lie wiote a lengthy con- 
tmoation of Sir Philip bidne/s Ircadut He also 
ininsLated fnjm the Italian, and had a share m two 
driTO.vs But hts pnncipal work was m prosc — 
much of It very pedcstrum prose, though cisew litre 
(imiint and not without ments of its own. fne 
Aocaw/Jt of Ilorsanansnippe was \hc first 


of eight or nine separate publications (though 
constantl) repeating themsclies, according to his 
/ashion) on horses and famery The Young isports- 
matis Irslruclor is one of many books on archcry, 
fowling, angling, cock fighting, and hawking and 
hunting Counlry Conteniments (1611) passed 
through a dozen editions , its second part, The 
English Huswift., being also separately reissued 
The English Husbandman (3 parts, 16(3-15) and 
Cheap and Good Husbandry (1614, 13th ed, 1676) 
are two out of many books on farming and im- 
proving land Then there was also a senes of 
books on soldienng and military exerascs Even 
with this record, he left works which yet remain m 
MS Cottnliy Contentments thus discourses ‘ Of 
Angling, the Vertue, Use and Antiquity' 

Since Pleasure is a Rapture, or power m tins last Age 
sloln into the hearts of men, and thire lodged up with 
such careful guard and attendance, that nothing is more 
Supream, or ruhth with greater strength m their affec 
tioiis , and since all are now become the Sons of Pleasure, 
and every good u. measured by the delight it produceth 
what work unto men can be more thankful then a 
ehscoutse of that pleasure which ts most comely, most 
honest, and giscth the most liberty to Divine ilcdita 
lion? and that without all question is the Art of Anghng, 
which having ever been most hurtlesly necessary, liath 
been the sport or Recreation of Gods Saints, of most 
holy Fathers, and of many Worthy and Reverend Divmes, 
both dead and at this lime breatiung 

For the UsC thereof (m ns own true and unabused 
nature) carricth m it neilbcr covetousness, deceit, nor 
anger, the three mam spinis which ever (m some 
ill measure) rule m all other pastimes , ncdlier are 
alone predominant without the attendance of their 
several hand maiiL, as Theft, Blasphemy, or Blood- 
shed , for m Dice play, Cards, Bowls, or any other 
sport, where money is tlic goal to which mens minds 
are directed, what can mans avance there be accounted 
other than a famihac Robbery, each seeking by deceit 
to couzen and spoyl others of the blisse of mcanes, 
which God hath bestowed to support them and llicir 
families ? 

But in this .rVrt of zVngling there is no such evil, no 
such sinful violence, for the greatest thing it coveleth 
(s for much lalwura little I tsh, hardly so much as will 
sufhcc Nature m a reasonable stomach for the Angler 
must latice, not command his reward, and that which 
IS wortliy nulhoas to his contentment, another may buy 
for a groat m the Market. IIis deceit worketh not 
upon men, but upon those Creatures whom it is lawful 
to bc-guile for our honest Recreations or needful use , 
and for all rage and fury it must tie so great a stranger 
to tins civil pastime, that if it come but wilhm view or 
specvdation thereof, it is no more to be cstccmcil a 
pleasure For every proper good thereof in the very 
iiulant failcth, shewing unto all men that will undergo 
any delight therein, that it was first inventcxl, taught, 
and shall for ever be maintained by Patience only And 
yet I may not say, only Patience , for her other three 
Sesters have hi ewise a commanding m this exercise, for 
Ju^ice direclelh and appomlcth out those places where 
men max vnlh liberty luc their sport, and neitlier do 
injury to their Neighbours, nor incur the censure of m 
civihlj fcniperanct laycth down the measure of the 
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action, and modetateth desire in such good proportion 
that no Excess is found in the over flow of their alTec 
tions. Lastlj, Fortitude enableth the ilind to undergo 
die travail and exchange of Wealheis mth a healthful 
ease, and not to despair vvilh a httle expence of time, 
but to persevere with a constant imagination m the end 
to obtam pleasure and satisfaction 
Now for the ^Vntiqmtj thereof (for all pltasurcs, liLc 
Gentry, are held to be most excellent, which is most 
anaent) it is by some ^Y^ters said to be found out by 
Deucalion and PytTha his Wife after the general Flood 
Others write. It was the invention of Saturn, after the 
Peace concluded betwxxt him and his Brother Titan 
And others. That it came from Bclui the Son of Nimrod 
who first mvented all holy and vertuous Recreations. 
And all these though they savour of fiction, yet they 
difii-r not from truth, for it is most certain, that both 
Deiualtor, Saturn, and Belus are taken for figures of 
Noah and hr> family, and the invention of the Art of 
Angling IS truly said to come from the sons of Seth, of 
which dtoah was most pnncipak Tims you sec it is 
good, as havmg no coherence with evil worthy of use, 
in as much as it is mixt with a delightful profit and most 
antient, as bemg the Recreation of tlie first Patriarchs , 
Wherefore now I will proceed to the Art it self, anrl tlie 
means to attain it 

Now for your Lines, you shall understand that they 
are to be made of the strongest, longest, and best grown 
Horsc’haire that can he got , not that which groweth on 
his “Main, nor upon the upper part or setting on of lus 
tayl, but that which groweth from the middle and innioat 
part of his dock, and so extendeth it self down to the 
ground, being the biggest and strongest hairs about the 
Horse neither are these hairs to be gathered from poor, 
lean and diseased Jades of little price or value, but 
from the (attest, soundest, and proudest Horse you can 
find, for the best Horse hath ever the beat hair, neither 
would your hairs be gathered from Nags, blares, or 
Geldings, but from ston’d Horses only, of which the 
black hair is the w orst, the vvlute or gray best, and other 
colours indifferent. Those Lines which you make for 
small fish, as Gudgeon, IVhitmg or bfenew, would be 
composed of three hairs those which you make for 
Pearch or Trout would be of five hairs, and those for 
the Chub or Barbel would be of seven To those of 
three hairs, you shall add one thread of silk. To those 
of five, two threads of silk , and to those of seven, three 
threads of silk. You shall twist your hairs neither too 
liard nor too slack, but even so as they may twmd and 
couch close one withm another, and no more, without 
eitlier snarling or gaping one from another , the end you 
shall fasten together with a fishers knot, which is your 
ordinary fast knots, foulded four times about, both under 
and above, for tins will not loose in the water, but being 
drawn close together, wall continue, when all other Imots 
will fail , for a hair being smooth and stiff, will yield 
and go back, if it be not artificially drawn together 
Your ordinary Ime would be between three and four 
fadom in length , yet for as much as there are diversities 
m the length of rods,inthedepth of w aters, and in the 
places of standing to angle in, it shall be good to have 
lines of divers lengths, and to take those whidi shall be 
fittest for your purpose. 

See the ariidcx by Sir Clemcnta tdarkham m the Dicitouary oy 
\'ational Btogra^y, Arber s reprint (1871) of the Sevmst poem, 
anj Groiarts cdiilon (1871) of the poems on St John nnU filary 
itagjatenc s TnmentaUons. 


Tlionias Stoier (1571-1604), a Londoner, 
studied at Chnst Church, became notable as a poet, 
and wrote a long poem m seven line decasyllabic 
stanzas on the Lt/e and Death of Thomas IVolsey, 
Cardtnall (1599) , Malone diought that this work 
might, as well as Cavendish’s Life, hav9 helped 
to mould the conception and wording of the 
drama of Henry VIII But even without that 
It IS inevitable that tliQ drama, which obviously 
follows Cavendish’s words at times, should also 
present reflections m some measure parallel to 
such as these from Storer 

Percliancc the tenor of thy moummg verse 
May leade some pilgnm to my toomhlesse grave. 

Where neither marble monument npr hearse 
The passenger’s attentive view may crav e, 

Whicli honors now the meanest persons have , 

But well is me where e’er my ashes he. 

If one teare drop from some religious eie 

Seek’st thou for fame ? hec ’s best that least is know ne. 
Or prmcc’s favours f that ’s no common grant 
Serv’st thou for wealth? a courtier knows his owne 
Or for degree ? preferment waxeth scant 
WanPst thou to hve? no hell to courtiers wank 
O rather yet embrace thy private lot 
With honest fame and nches purely got 

Looke how the God of Wisedom marbled stands 
Bestowing laurel wreaths of digmUe 
In Delphos Isle, at whoso unpartiall hands 
Hang antique scrolles of gentle herauldne, 

And at his feete ensignes and trophies he 
Such was my state, w horn every man did follow 
As hvmg statue of the great Apollo 

If once we fall, we fall Colossus like. 

We fall at once like pillars of the sunne , 

They that hetweene our stride their sailes did strike, 
Alaking us sea markes where their shippe did runne, 
Even they that had by us their treasure wonne. 

Rise as we may by moderate degrees, 

If once we stoope, they’ll bnng us on our knees 

Richard Baiuficld (1574-1627) studied at 
Oxford, and while he was yet a young man settled 
on his estate m Staffordshire. His works are three 
small volumes of poetry, The Affeetionate Shep 
/itrrff (1594) , Cynthia, 'with Certain Somiets, and the 
Legend of Cassandra (1595) , and a collection, The 
Encomton of Lady Peeuma, Ac. (1598) He has a 
large measure of die melodiousness and sonority so 
strangely common to the Elizabethans , but he is 
best knowoi from the two pieces believed to be 
his, prmted as by Shakespeare, in the miscellany 
called The Passtonate Ptlgnni (see page 257) 
These pieces — both from his last volume — are the 
ode, ‘As it fell upon a day,’ and the sonnet, ‘If 
Musique and sweet Poetne agree ,’ and Professor 
Samtsbury still hints that ‘As it fell’ is much 
above Bamfield’s usual level and really very like 
Shakespeare Grosart (1876) and Arber (1882) m 
their editions of Bamfield denounce Collier’s view 
that It IS really two odes and is by Shakespeare 
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iU It fell upon a daj, 

In the iname month of ifay, 

Sitting la a plea, ant shade, 

Which a grote of myrtlea made , 

Beoatea did leape, and birda did sing, 

Trcca did grow, and plants did spnng, 

Li cryihing did banish mone, 

Sa e the >iightin„3le alone 
She, poor bird, as all forlome, 

Lcan’d her brezat up till a thome. 

And there sung the doleful’st dittj, 
fhat to heare it was great pitt) 

‘ Fie, fie, fic,’ now would she crj , 

'Teru, tcru,’ by and by, 
fhat, to hear her so complaine. 

Scarce I could from tearcs refraine , 
tor her gnefes so Iirely showne 
Maile me thinke upon mine owne 
\h ' (thought I) thou mourn at m >-aine. 
None takes pitty on the paine 
Sensclcsse trees, they cannot heare thee 
Ruthlesse bcarcs, they will not cheer tliee. 
King Pandion, hce la dead , 

Vll thy friends are lapt in lead , 

All thy fellow bmls doc singe, 

Carclesse of thy sorrowing ' 

Wliilst as fickle Fortune smiled, 

TIiou and I were both beguiletk 
Esene one that llattcra thee 
Is no fnend m misene. 

Words are easie, like the winde , 

Failhfiill fnenda are hard to fmde 
Evene man wdl bee thy fnend 
Whilat thou hast wherewith to spend. 

But if store of crowncs be scant. 

No man will supply thy want. 

If lliat one be prodigall, 

Bountifull they wall him call , 

And with such like flattering, 

‘ Pitty but liec were a king ’ 

If he be addiet to vice. 

Quickly him they will intice , 

If to women hee be bent, 

They ha\c at commaundement , 

But if fortune once doe frowmc, 

Tlieii farewell his great renew ne ' 

Tlicy that fawn’d on him before 
Use his company no more 
Hee that is thy fnend indeed, 
lice will helpc thee in thy needc. 

If thou sorrow e, bee will weepe , 

If lliou wake, hee cannot sleepe 
Thus of eicrie gnefe in heart 
He 1 ith the-e dotli heare a part 
These arc certamc signes to knowe 
baithfull fnend from ilatt'ring foe. 

Sonnet to B, L. 

If Musiquc and street Poetnc agree 
Vs they must ncctb; (tlic Sistc-r and the Brother), 
rben must the lotc be great iwixt thee and mee. 
Because thou lov’st the one and I the other 
Howland to thee is dcare, vhosc heavenly touch 
Li pen the luti. do h ravish humamc sense. 
Spemer to iree , wbusc deepe conceit is such 
-Vs pa-jang all coaccil, needs no defence. 


Thou lov’st to heare the sweete melodious sound 
TTiat Pho-bus lute, the Queene of Musique, makes 
And 1 m deepe dehght am chiefly drew nd 
AATienas himselfe to smgmg he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets faigne , 

One kmght loses both, and both m thee remame. 

It ihoulJ Lc noted that the reference m the ode to PandiOD 
father of Philomela and Procne, brins« in a very unmiilaVable 
echo of Spenser For in thcd/b-//imfx CitUndar Cuddy lamented 
And great Augustus long agoc is dead. 

And all the worthies hggen wrapt ui lead 
That matter made for poets on to pla> 

Tlioiuais Campion (c. 1575-1620), physician, 
musician, and poet, was bom at Witham, in Esseic, 
studied at Cambndge and abroad, left Gray’s Inn 
and the law for medicine, and practised as M D 
m London for the rest of his life, but found time 
to compose much good music and to wnte four 
masques and a large number of admirable lyncs. 
His first publication was a book of Latin epigrams 
(1595, enlarged, 1619), another was Observations 
on the Art of Poesie (1602), in which he, a bom 
lyrist, advocated unrhymed verse, and a third 
was a small treatise on counterpoint But it is as 
a writer of masques, and especially of lyncs, that 
he IS best known Some of his best songs are m 
his masques , others in a senes of song-books or 
‘Bookes of Ayres,’ the first edited by Rosseter in 
1601, the third about ifiiy The greater number 
of the best were actually wntten to music, usually 
his own, and are admirably singable He was the 
contemporary of botJi Sidney and of Ben Jonson, 
and, like Jonson, is a connecting-link between 
Elizabethans and Jacobcans Noteworthy is it, 
as Mr Gosse has pointed out, tliat he sang before 
Donne liad exercised his masterful and disturb- 
ing influence on English poetry His note is 
all his own, but in its peculiar combination of 
gracefulness and unstudied art has been compared 
with FletcheFs, Carew’s, and Herrick’s Hemck 
evidently knew Campion’s verse, and showed this 
in his own working out of suggestions from 
Campion’s ‘ Cherry Ripe ’ 

Now Wintor Nights Enlarge. 

Now winter nights enlarge 
The number of their houres , 

And clouds their stormes discliarge 
Upon the aync tow res. 

Let now the chimneys blaze 

And cups o’erflow with wine, ' 

Let well tun’d words amaze 
\\ Ith harmonic divine ' 

Noxf yellow waxen lights 
Shall V aite on hunny love, 

M’hde youthful! Revels, Afasks, and Courtly sights, 
Sleepc’s leaden spcls remove 

This time doth well dispence 
\\ ith lovers’ long discourse , 

Much speech hath some defence, 
fhough beauty no remorse 
All doe not all thing-, well , 

Some measures comely tread, i 
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For by thy coutmuall smiling 
I see thy power of bcguilmg ’ 


Some haotted Ridles tell, 

Some Poems smoothly read. 

The Summer hath his jojeo. 

And ^\ mter his delights , 

Though Love and all his pleasure^ are but to>es, 

~ They shorten tedious nights. 

'f 

Cherry Blpe. 

There is a Garden m her face, 

^\^lere Roses and white Lilhes grow , 

A heav’nly paradice 13 that place. 

Wherein all pleasant frmts doe flow 
There Chemca grow which none maj buy 
Till Cherry npe themsehes do ciy 

Those Chemes fayrel) doe enclose 
1 Of Onent Pearle a double row , 

> W hich when her loiel} laughter showes, 

/ They look like Rose buds fill d with snow 
Vet them nor Peere nor Prmce can buy 
t Till Cherry npe themselves doe cry 

{ 

Her Eyes like Angela watch them still , 

' Her Browes like bended bowes doe stand 

Threatmng with pierang frownes to kill 
All that attempt, with c)e or hand, 

, ThoaC sacred Cherries to come nigh. 

Till Cherry npe themselves do cry 

To Leabla. 

My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love , 

And though the sager sort our deedes reprove. 

Let us not way them heaven’s great lampes doc dive 
Into their west, and strait again revive 
But soone as once set is our little light. 

Then mast we sleepe one ever dunng mghh 

If all would lead their hves m love like race. 

Then bloudie swords and armour should not be , 

No drum nor trumpet peaceful sleepes should move, 
Unlcs alarmc came from the campc of love 
But fooles do Uve, and wast their httlc light. 

And sceke vvath pame their ev er-dunng mghL 

When timely death ray life and fortune ends, 

Let not my hearse be vest with mourning fnends , 

But let all lovers, nch m tnumph, come 

And witli sweet pastimes grace my happie tombe 

jVnd, Lesbia, close up thou my little light. 

And crown with love my ever-dunng night. 

This poem, hke Jonson’s ‘ Come, my Celia’ (page 
409), IS suggested by, rather than imitated from, 
the Vtvaiiitts, vita Lesbia, el Ainemus of Catullus 
Campion wrote songs of mourning on the death of 
Pnnee Henry in 1612, like so many of his con 
temporanes, but was happier m his Divme and 
Moral Songs 

The first verse of ‘When the god of merne 
love’ presents a very potalile parallel to Burns's 
autobiographical ‘ Rantm’ Rov in’ Robin ’ 

. When the god of meme love 
As yet in his cradle lay, 

Thus bis wither’d nurse did say 
‘Thou a wanton boy wilt prove 
To deceive the powers above , 


In Bums’s song it is the ‘gossip’ who ‘keeks in 
the lufe’of the new bom Robin and foretells his 
character, especially his devotion to women and his 
fascination ov er them. 

The best of his masques, performed at White- 
hall on Twelfth Night 1606-7 m honour of the 
marriage of Sir James Hay, is usually called ‘The 
Lord Hayes Masque.’ ‘The Lord’s Masque’ celc-' 
brated m 1613 the more notable marriage of the 
Elector Palatine and the Princess Elizabeth A 
third (1613) was performed before the queen at 
Caversham House on a progress to Bath , the 
fourth had for its occasion the ill omened vv eddmg 
of Somerset and his paramour, the divorced and 
infamous Countess of Esse-x (also 1613) 

Renewed inlerest m Campion who had long been forgotten, ts 
due whoUy to Mr A. H Buliens edition of him in i8S> A good 
•election xvas published by Mr Ernest Rh> 5 in 1S56 a sm aller selec 
tioo of 6fty of his songs appeared in the some > cor 

Ben Jonsou. 

Ben Jonson, the most conspicuous and accom- 
plished dramatist after Shakespeare, was rarely 
called Benjamin in his own days, and never has 
been since. Thomas Hey wood said m 1635 
And Jonson, though his learned pen 
W'as dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben 

And of the sixty Johnsons in the Dictionary of 
National Biography he is, with the doubtful 
exception of a sixteenth century Latin poet, the 
only one who preferred the contracted form of 
the family name. He was, according to his 
own account,^ the grandson of a gentleman from 
Carlisle — onginally, he believed, from Annandalc 
— whose son (Ben’s father) lost his estate and 
became a mimster in Westminster Ben, whose 
early years were full of hardship and viassi- 
tudey was bom some nine years after Shakespeare 
— m 1572-73. His father died a month before 
Ben’s birth, and his mother marrying again, Bun 
was brought from Westminster School and put 
to the bricklayer’s craft of his stepfather Dis- 
liking the trade, he enlisted as a soldier and 
served m the Low Countnes He challenged and 
killed one of the enemy in single combat, in 
the view of both armies, and ever after reverted 
with pnde to his conduct as a soldier Fuller 
says he entered St John’s College, Cambridge , but 
there is no evidence that either before or after his 
military escapade he was enrolled of the univer- 
sity — for, about the age of twenty', he is found 
mamed, and an actor m London. He made his 
dibnt at a low theatre near Clcrkenwcll, and, as 
his opponents afterwards reminded him, failed 
completely os an actor Pfis wife was ‘virtuous, 
but a shrew,’ and they lived apart for a number 
of years None of the children survived 
their father As early os 1595 he was engaged 
in woating for the stage, cither by himself 
or conjointly with others He quarrelled with 
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another performer, killed his antagonist in some 
kind of fight or duel, and being impnsoned, pled 
guiltj, and was released through benefit of clergj 
At this time he became a Roman Catholic, and did 
not return to the Anglican communion for twehc 
jcars On regaining his liberty, he produced, in 
1596, his El, try Man in his Humour,, v.hich, rc- 
\ised, was brought out at the Globe Theatre m 
1598 Shakespeare, who was one of the performers, 
had produced some of his finest comedies b> this 
time, but Jonson 
was no imitator 
of his great rnal 
Jonson opened a 
new line in the 
dr inia he felt his 
strength, and the 
public cheered 
him on witli its 
])hudits Queen 
Lluabeth patron 
iscd the new poet, 
and c\er after- 
w irds he was ‘a 
ni in of mark and 
likelihood’ In 
I 599 appeared 
1 very Man out 
of Ills Hu mo ir, 
less notable than 
Its predecessor 
Cynthia's Revels 
and the Poetaster 
followed, and the 
fierce nealry and 
contention which 
clouded Jonson’s 
after-life was 
fairly begun He 
had attacked 
Marston and 
Dekkcr, two of 
his brother- 
dramatists, in 
these pla>s (see page 433) Dekker replied witli 
spirit m his Satiromastix, and Ben was silent 
for two jtars, ‘living upon one Townsend, and 
scorning the world,’ as is recorded in the diarj 
of a contemporary In 1603 he tned ‘if traged> 
had a more kind aspect,' and produced his 
el issic d drama Sejanus ShorUj after the acces- 
sion of King James, a corned) called EasPvard 
Ihe w IS wntten conjointl) by Jonson, Chap 
man, and Marston Some passages in this piece 
reflected on the Scottish nation , and the matter 
was represented to the king by one of his courtiers 
— Sir James Murnj—in so strong a light that the 
lutliors were thrown into prison, and threatened 
with tin losj of their enrs and noses Thej were 
not tned, lad when Ben was set at liberty he 
g 1 e an entertainment to his friends — Selden and 
( aiiiden being of the number His mother was 


present on this joyous occasion, and was reported 
to have produced a paper of poison which she 
intended to gi\e her son in his liquor, rather 
than that he should submit to personal mutilation 
and disgrace, and another dose which she meant 
afterwards to have taken herself Jonson’s own 
conduct m this affair was spinted. He had no 
considerable share m the composition of the piece, 
and was, besides, in such favour that he would not 
hav e been molested , ‘ but this did not satisfy him,’ 

says Gifford, 
‘ and he, there 
fore, with a high 
sense of honour, 
voluntarily ac- 
companied his 
two fnends to 
prison, deter- 
mined to share 
their fate ’ Wt 
cannot now be 
certain what pre 
cisely was tlie 
deadly satire that 
moved the patn- 
otic indignation 
of James , it ivas 
doubtless soft 
ened before pub 
lication , but m 
some copies of 
Easlivard tfoe 
(1605) there is a 
passage in which 
the Scots arc said 
to be ‘dispersed 
over the face of 
the whole earth,’ 
and the dramatist 
sarcasticall) 
adds ‘ But as for 
them, there are 
no greater fnends 
to Englishmen 
and England, •when they are out on't, m the 
world, than they are , and, for my part, I would 
a hundred thousand of them were there [1 e. had 
been transported to Virginia], for we are all 
one countrymen now, you know, and we should 
find ten times more comfort of them there 
than we do here ’ The offended nationahty of 
James must have been laid to rest b) subse 
quent adulation m court-masques, in which Jonson 
eulogised the conceited monarch as destined to 
raise the glory of England higher than Elizabeth ' 
Jonson’s three great comedies, Volpoue, or the 
Fox, npiccEue, or tlu Silent Woman, and The 
lUhemist, were his next senous labours , his 
second classical traged), Catiline, appeared m 
1611 His fame had now reached its zenith, but 
he produced several other comedies and a vast 
number of masques, learned pageants, and court 
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entertainments ere his star began \TSibly to 
decline. In i6i8 he made a journey on foot 
to Scotland, where he had man> friends. He was 
well received by the Scottish gentry, wrote a poem 
on Edmburgh (now lost), and meditated a pastoral 
or fisher play with its scene laid on Loch Lomond 
— which he did not \isit but had descnbed to him 
The last of his \asits was made to Drummond of 
Hawthomden, wth whom he hved three weeLs , 
and Drummond kept notes of lus conversation, 
which were long after communicated to the world. 
Drummond entered in his journal the following 
V erj' candid friend’s character of Ben himself 
‘He IS a great lover and praiser of himself, a 
contemner and scomej- of others , given rather to 
lose a friend than a jest , jealous of ever) word and 
action of those about him, especiall) after dnnk, 
which IS one of the elements in which he liveth, 
a dissembler of ill parts which reign in him , a 
bragger of some good that he wanteth , thinketh 
nothing well but what either he himself or some of 
his friends and countrymen hath said or done , he 
IS passionatel) kind and angr) , careless either to 
gam or keep , vindictive, but if well answered, at 
himself, for an) religion, as being versed in both, 
mterpreteth best saymgs and deeds often to the 
worst, oppressed wnth fantas), which hath ever 
mastered his reason, a general disease in many 
poets ’ 

This character is far from flattering, and though 
doubdess unconsciously surcharged (owing to the 
recluse habits and staid demeanour of Drummond), 
is probably substantially correct Inured to hard- 
ships and to a free, boisterous life m his early days, 
Jonson contracted a marked roughness of manner 
and habits of intemperance Pnding himself 
immoderately on his classical acquirements, he 
was apt to slight and condemn his less learned 
associates, he was, and shows himself in his 
■works, somewhat provokmgly self complacent , 
■while the conflict between his limited means and 
his love of social pleasures rendered him severe 
and saturnine in temper Whatever he did was 
done with labour, and hence was highl) appraised 
by himself His contemporanes seemed fond 
of mortifymg his pnde, and he was often at war 
•with actors and authors With the celebrated 
architect, Inigo Jones, who was joined wsth him 
m the management of the court masques, Jonson 
■waged a long and bitter feud. The old story that 
he was so jealous of Shakespeare as to be ‘malig- 
nant’ towards him it is impossible to reconcile 
■w ith his ow n words , but it had been constantly 
reaffirmed, with the support of proofs from words 
and allusions in the plays perverted to that sense, 
until Gifford annihilated the contention by an ex- 
amination of the so-called ‘proofs’ When his 
better nature prevailed, Jonson was capable of a 
generous warmth of fnendship, and of just dis- 
cnmination of genius and character 

By James I Jonson was appointed court-poet 
or laureate, and a little later he seems to have 


refused the honour of knighthood His literary 
reputation, his love of convtviahty, and his collo- 
quial powers now made his societ) much courted, 
and he became the centre of a band of wits Sir 
Walter Raleigh had founded a club, known to all 
postent) as the Mermaid Club, at which Jonson, 
Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and other 
poets had exercised themselves with ‘ wit-combats ’ 
more sparkling than their wine. Fuller says 
‘Many were the wit-combats betwaxt Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, which two I behold like a 
Spanish great galleon and an English man of- 
vvar Master Jonson, like the former, was built 
far higher m learning , solid, but slow m his 
performances Shakespeare, with the English 
man-of-war, lesser m bulk, but hghter in saihng, 
could turn with all tides, tack about and take 
advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit 
and invention ’ Another of their haunts was the 
Falcon Tavern,’ near the theatre m Banksidc, 
Southwark. This society was now disbanded, 
but in a circle of younger conterajjoranes Jonson 
was a kind of venerated chief, a litcrar) dictator, 
a Great Cham of the world of^vlts The younger 
poets were mostly his ‘sons,’ or were ‘sealed of 
the tribe of Ben’ — Carew, Shackerley Marmion, 
Brome, Hemck, Cleveland, Suckling, and many 
others. The later da>s of Jonson were dark and 
painful Attacks of palsy confined him to Ins 
house, and his necessities compelled him to write 
for the stage when his pen had lost its vigour and 
his work lacked the charm of novelty In 1629 
he produced his comedy the New Tun, which was 
damned by the audience. The king sent him a 
present of .^loo, and raised his laureate pension to 
the same sum per annum, adding a yearly tierce 
of Canary Next >ear, however, we find Jonson, 
in an Epistle Mendicant^ soliciting assistance 
from the Lord-Treasurer He continued writing 
to the last Dry den st)led the later works of 
Jonson his dotages ^ some are certainly unworthy 
of him, but the Sad Shepherd., which he left 
unfinished, exhibits the poetical spontaneity of a 
youthful creation. He died on the 6th of August 
1637, and was buned in the Poets’ Comer in 
Westminster Abbey The political confusions 
that followed prevented the erection of a sump- 
tuous monument, but on frie slab which covers 
his remains a visitor subsequently caused to be 
engraved the memorable epitaph, ‘ O RARb Ben 
Jonson !’ 

Jonson founded a style of regular English 
comedy, massive, of permanent interest, yet not 
very attractive m its matenals His works 
consist of about fifty dramatic pieces, but by far 
the greater part are masques and interludes His 
pnncipal comedies ire four in number — Eveiy 
Manin his Hiimoui , Volpotie, the Silent IVonian, 
and the Alchemist After them come Bartho- 
lomew Fair, The Devil ts an Ass, and The Slnpte 
of Ntws Jonson came forward witli a conscious 
and deliberate intention — fully mdicated m the 
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Prolo^fuc to E~'iry Mm: t: ms Hu» o tr—io 
revolutionist: Enjlish dramatic art His work 
towards the tlTcctual carrjing out of his scheme 
IS consC’ous, i„'grcssut, unmistakable. Unlike 
hluiktiptire, a more coiispicuouslv onginal genius, 
he did not, could not, s>mi)atheticall> enter into 
other men’s labours He had formed a definite 
theorj of Ills irt, ind to that he rcsolutel} adhered, 
deleting is soon as might be the contributions by 
others to Sejiimu and any other of his plajs He 
disappro es tlte rhetonc of the Scnecan plajs , 
he disapproves even more the crudeness of the 
l>opul ir tragedy and the popular comedy Strong 
— too strong — delineation of character is the 
most stnl mg feature in Jonson’s comedies, many 
of which might be called ‘psychological dramas’ 
The voluptuous \ olpone is drawn with great 
breadth md freedom , and generally his portraits 
of eccentnc characters — men in whom some pecu- 
liarity or humour, as he called it, has grown to 
in egregious evccss — are iiniiressive as vvcll as 
ludicrous His scenes and characters show the 
labour of the artist, of the artist with nch re- 
sources , in acute and v igorous intellect , great 
knowledge of life, down to us lowest haunts, 
wit, a wealth of lofty declamation, and a power 
of drimatising his knowledge and observation vvath 
singukar skill and effect. He was one of the most 
learned men of his time Sejamts and Caltline 
show conscientious and scholarly research, as well 
as dramatic power and skilful charactcnsation , 
but his pedantry is often misplaced and even 
ridiculous He frequently denounces the devices 
of some contemporaries as bad taste and base 
p.indenng to love of piopulanty Cynthids Revels, 
It once allegorical and satincal, amorphous and 
tedious, Is an appeal against prevailing bad taste 
to the principles of taste and cnticism His comic 
theatre is a gallery of strange, clever, onginal 
portraits, powerfully drawn and skilfully disposed, 
but many of them repulsive in expression or so 
exaggerated as to look like caricatures or libels 
on humanity We have little deep passion or 
winning tenderness to link the beings of his drama 
with thoso We love or admire, or to make us 
sympathise with them as actual men and women 
i\hkc in his satire ind his comedv Ben Jonson 
de.ds UKJ often with figures who are neither flcjh 
ind blood nor men of like passions with our- 
selves, but with personified ibstractions, single 
ide,as li ilf incamateal, visualised conceptions illus 
triiing bu one exaggerued cccenincity , who arc 
acrordin,,!, not even types or conventional ch ir- 
aettrs riiere is the mouthing braggadoao who 
dot, nothing but mouth, the sillv toady who 
ts niUpht else in the world, the doting husbmd 
who is for ever doting on a senseless, exacting 
wale, and dolts, tj an extent that is vv holly 
iiu redible Then ag un and ag iin we have the 
eniirt er v,l a is a mere ibjcct lianger on, the fop 
\ ho IX hide bat the framework for fine clothes, 
end he looh her top who tan only irni'ate the 


Ollier fops It should be added, however, that 
braggadocios, dotards, fops, and toadies can all 
talk — talk copiously, eloquently, learnedlv, forably, 
and wittily, though m the end they become tire- 
some, inasmuch as there is too often next to no 
intelligible plot. Amidst thp flood of clever talk, 
the play docs not seem to adv ance , and one is 
irritated to find in a new play the old characters 
repealing tliemsclv es under other names Bobadill 
ol Every Man reappears with little qualification as 
Tucca m the PoclasUi, and Albius is Dcliro repro- 
duced rather to the general confusion But when 
die great artist escapes entirely from his elaborate 
wit and personified humours into the region of fancy 
— as in the lyrical passages of Cynthia and the whole 
pastoral of iha 6ad Shepherd — we are struck with 
the contrast it exhibits to his ordinary manner 
He thus presents two natures one hard, rugged, 
gross, and sarcastic — ‘a mountam belly and a 
rocky face,’ as he described his own person , the 
other airy, fanciful, and graceful, as if its possessor 
had never combated with the world and its wild 
passions, but nursed his intellect and lanq in 
poetical seclusion and contemplation 
Every Man in his Humour hds a place of 
Its own in dramatic literature, Professor Ward 
regards it as ‘ the first important comedy of char- 
acter produced on the English stage,’ m which, 
with a too slight plot, Jonson gives us a curiously 
interesting group of personages marked out by 
their eccentncities, peculiarities, or ‘humours.’ 
Every Man out of his Humour, an over-elaborate 
sequel, works out the theory that cv cry humour is 
curable by its own excess ‘Humour’ he thus 
defines for himself 

In every human body 

TJie cholcr, melancholy, phlegm and blood. 

By reason that tliey flow continually 
In some one part and arc nof continent, 

Receive the name of humours Now thus far 
It may by metaphor apply itself , 

Unto the general disposition 

when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 
All his cflccls, his spirits, and his powers 
In Ihcir confluxions all to run one way. 

The, may be truly said to be a humour 

Volpout IS a fierce satire against toadies, parasites, 
and false friends, as also against the magnificent 
but senseless extravagance of such characters as 
Sir Epicure Mammon The Alchemist e: poses 
gross imposture encouraged by superstition and 
credulity Colcndgc calls Epicccnc, or the Silent 
IVomau, ‘tile most entertaining of Jonson's 
comedies ,’ Dryden discussed it at length as the 
best of English comedies As Professor Ward 
says. It IS rather a farce on the incredible plot 
that a peace loving misogynist marries, for i 
va:r> silent womin, an intolerably talkative person 
(who finally turns out a boyj Bartholomew/ 
r itr IS a unique picture, full of gusto and rich 
dramatic humour, of coarse but cluaracicristic 
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contemporary manners — a picture that ma) well 
have been known to Bunyan and have given him 
hints for his Vanity Fair , this, though the most 
notable thing m the extraordinary panorama of 
the histone London festival, is a muth-prov okmg 
cancature of a canting Puntan Some account 
Evtry Man iii /its Humour Jonson’s master- 
piece, some the Alchemist The A'eut Inn, 
though It failed on the stage, contains some of 
Its author’s most eloquent wnting 

The Fall of CatUlne 

Pelr^tiis The straits and needs of Catiline being such 
As he must fight nitli one of the tno armies 
That then had near inclosed him, it pleased Fate 
To make us the object of his desperate choice, 

V'herein the danger almost poised the honour 
And as he rose, the day grew black with him, 

And Fate descended nearer to the earth. 

As if she meant to lude the name of things 
Under her wmgs, and make the world her quarry 
At this we roused, lest one small minute’s stay 
Had left it to be inquired what Rome was , 

And (as we ought) armed in the confidence 
Of our great cause, m form of battle stood, 

Vhilst Catflmc came on, not with the face 

Of any man, but of a pubhc rum 

His countenance was a civil war itself, 

\nd all his host had, standing m their looks, 

The paleness of the death that was to come , 

■i et cned thev out like vultures, and urged on, 

As if they would precipitate our fates. 

Nor stayed we longer for them, but himself 
btruck the first stroke, and with it fled a hfe, 

Which cut, it seemed a narrow neck of land 
Had broke between two mighty seas, and either 
Flowed into other, for so did the slaughter , 

And whirled about, as when two violent tides 
ITeet and not yiehl The Furies stood on hills, 

Circling the place, and trembhng to see men 
Do more than they , whilst Piety left the field, 

Gneved for that side, that m so bad a cause 
They knew not what a crime their valour was. 

Tlie Sun stood still, and was, behmd the cloud 
The battle made, seen sweating, to drive up 
His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward 
And now had fierce Enyo, like a flame, goddess of war 

Consumed all it could reach, and then itself, 

Had not the fortune of the commonwealth 
Come, Pallas hke, to every Roman thought , 

Which Catiline seeing, and that now his troops 
Covered the earth they 'd fought on with their trunks. 
Ambitious of great fame, to crown his ill, 

Collected all his fury, and ran in — 

Armed with a glory high as his despair — 

Into our battle, hke a Libyan hon 
Upon his hunters, scornful of our weapons. 

Careless of wounds, plucking dow n lives about him, 

Till he had circled m himself with Death 
Then fell he too, t embrace it where it lay 
And as in that rebellion 'gainst the gods, 

Alinerva holding forth iledosa s head. 

One of the giant brethren fi.It himself 
Grow marble at the killing sight , and jiow, 

Almost made stone, began to mqmre what flint. 


What rock it was that crept through all his hmbs. 

And, ere he could think more, w as that he feared 
So Catiline, at the sight of Rome m as, 

Became his tomb , yet did his look retain 
Some of his fierceness, and his hands still moved, 

As if he laboured yet to grasp the state 
With those rebelhous parts 
Ca/o A brave bad death ' 

Had this been honest now, and for his country. 

As 'iwas against it, who had e’er fall'n greater ? 

{Caiilvu, Act v sc. vl) 

On Love— from the ‘New Inn.’ 

Lov^el and Host of the Nciu Inn 

Love/ There is no hfe on earth but being in love 1 
There are no studies, no delights, no business. 

No intercourse, or trade of sense, or soul, 

But what IS love ' I was the laziest creature. 

The most unprofitable sign of nothing, 

The veriest drone, and slept away my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was m love ' 

And now I can outwake the nightingale, 

Outvvatch an usurer, and outwalk him too, 

Stalk like a ghost that haunted ’bout a treasure , 

And all that phant’sied treasure, it is love 1 
Host But IS your name Love-ill, sir, or Love well? 

1 would know that, 

Lsro I do not know ’t myself 

Whether it is. But it is love hath been 
The hereditary passion of onr hoin>e, 

My gentle host, and, as I guess, my fnend , 

The truth is, I have loved this lady long. 

And impotenlly, with desire enough, 

But no success for I have still forborne 
To express it m my person to her 

Host How then? 

Lov I have sent her toys, ver;>es, and anagrams, ' 
Trials of wat, mere tnlles she has commended, 

But knew not whence they came, nor could she guess. 
Host This w as a pretty riddling way of w oomg ' 

Lov I oft have been too m her coijipany. 

And looked upon her a whole day, admired her, 

Loved her, and did not tell her so , loved still, [sighed , 
Looked still, and loved, and loved, and looked, and 
But, as a man neglected, I came off. 

And unregarded ' 

Host Conld you blame her, sir, 

%Vhcn you were silent, and not said a word? 

Ljm Oh, but I loved the more , and she might read it 

Best m my silence, had she been 

Host As melanchohc 

As you are ! Pray you, why would you stand mute, sir? 

Ljtv O thereon hangs a history, mine host 
Did you e’er know or hear of the Lord Beaufort, 

Who served so bravely in France? I was his page, 

And, ere he died, his fnend I followed him 
First m the wars, and in the times of peace 
I vvaited on his studies , which were right 
He bad no Artliurs, nor no Rosicleers, 

No Knights of the Sun, nor Amadis de Gauls, 
Pnmahons, Pantagruels, pubhc nothings. 

Abortives of the fabulous dark cloister. 

Sent out to poison courts, and infest manners 
But great Achilles’, Agamemnon’s acts, 

Sage Nestor’s counsels, and Ulysses’ sicighis, 

Tydidcs’ fortitude, as Homer wrought them 
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In hi, immortal plianl’s>, for examples 
Of the li-ioic \irtue OrasVii^l, 

That mister of the Lpic imcm, limned 
Tious Lneas, his religious prmce, 

Bearing lus aged parent on his shoulders, 

Rapt from the flames of Trot, with his joung son 
An] these he brought to practice and to use 
He ga-ve roe first my breeding, I acknowledge, 

Iheii hoivcreil his bounties on me, like the Hours, 

That open handed sit upon the clouds. 

And press the liberality of Heasen 

Honn to the laps of thankful men ' But then 

file trust committed to me at bis death 

Was ahrne all, and left so strong a tie 

On all my powers, as Time shall not dissohe, 

Till It dissolve itself, and burj all ' 

Hie care of his brave heir and onlj son 

Who, being a virtuous, sweet, young hopeful lord, 

Hath cist his first affections on this lady 
\ntl though I know, and may presume her such. 

As out of humour, will return no love, 

And therefore might indiflercnlly l>c made 
rhe courting stocl for all to practise on, 

As she doth practise on us all to scorn 
Yet out of a religion to my charge, 

And debt professed, I have made a self decree, 

Nt’er to express my person, though my passion 
Bum me to cinders. (From Act i sc. e) 

From * Every Man In bln Humour ’—A Fenclnff 
Isesson from BobadUL 

rihe shibU) but vam„lonous Uobsdill is visited m hu mean 
lodsuis b> ibe sioipleton yfattliew ] 

dfaithi-a Save you, sir , save yoj, captain 
Boladttl Gentle Master Matlliew ' Is it you, sir’ 
Please y ou to sit down 

Mat naink you, good captam , you may sec I am 
somewhat audacious. 

Deb ^lOl so, sir I w as requested to supper last night 
by 1 sort of gillanls, where you were wished for, and 
drunk 10, I assure you. 

Mat Vouchsafe me, by whom, good captam? 

Bob Marty, by young Wellbrcd and others. — WTiy, 
hostess, a stool here for this gentleman. 
dial \o haste, sir , ’tisvery vvclL 
Bob Body o' me '—it was so late ere we parted last 
night, I uaii scarce open my eyes yet, I was but new 
risi.n, as you came How passes the day abroad, sir?— 
you can tell 

1/1/ hailh some half hour to sev en !Now, trust me, 
you have an exceeding fine lodging here, very neat and 
private I 

Boh Ay, sir Sit down, I prav you Master ^fatthew, 
in any case, possess no genllunan of our acquaintance 
with notice of my lodging 
dli‘ Who' I, sir? — no 

Bob >iot that I need to care who know it, for the 
cabin i> convenient, but m regard I would not be too 
popular, ami generally visited as some arc 
d/jt Tme captam, I conceive vou. 

Bob Tor, do yon sec, eir, by the heart of valour in 
me except u 1 e to some peculiar and choice spirits, to 
V bora 1 am cvtrarirdinanly cngagcil as yourself, or so, 
I cojid not extend thu> far 
I/a' O Lord, sir ! I rcoolvc so 

B^i I confejS I love a cleanly and quiet privacy. 


above all the tumult and roar of fortune. What new 
book ha’ y ou there? What ' ‘ Go by, Hieronyauo ' ’ 
d/at Ay , did you ever sec it acted? Is’t not well 
penned? 

Bob Well penned ! I woukl fain see all the poets 
of these times pep such another play as that was 1 — 
they ’ll prate and swagger, and keep a stir of art and 
devices, when (as I am a gentleman), read ’em, they are 
the most shallow, pitiful, barren fellows that live upon 
the face of the earth again \_lVhtlt hrATriiEvv reads, 
Bod AD ILL maies htmself ready ] 

dial Indeed , here are a number of fine speeches m 
this book ‘ O eyes, no eyes, but fountains fraught w ith 
tears!’ There’s a conceit' — fountains fraught with 
tears' ‘O life, no hie, but lively form of death 1 ’ 
another ‘O world, no world, but m ass of public 
wrongs'’ a third ‘Confused and filled vvath murder 
and misdeeds ' ’ a fourth. O the Muses I Is ’t not 
excellent’ Is’t not simply the best that ever you heard, 
captain ? Ha 1 how do you like it ? 

Bob 'Tis good 

Mat ‘To thee, the purest object to my sense. 

The most refined essence heaven covers, 

Send I these lines, wherein I do commence 
The happy state of turtle billing lovers 
If they prove rough, unpolished, harsh, and rude, 
Haste made the w aste Thus mildly I conclude.’ 
Bob Nay, proceed, proceed. Where’s this? 

J/< 7 / This, sir? a toy o’ mine own, m my nonage, 
the mfancy of my Muses. But when will you come and 
see my study? Good faith, I can shew you spme very 
good thmgs I have done of late — That boot becomes 
your leg passing well, captain, methlnks 
Sob So, so , it ’s the fashion gentlemen now use. 
dial Troth, captain, and now you speak o’ the 
fashion, Master Wellbred’s elder brother and I are fallen 
out e.\ceedingly This other day, I happened to enter 
into some discourse of a hanger, which, I assure you, 
both for fashion and workmanship, was most peremptory 
beautiful and gentleman like , yet he condemned and 
cned It down for the most pied and ridiculous that ever 
he saw 

Bob Sqmre Downright, the half brother, was ’t not? 
dfat Ay, sir, he 

Bob Hang him, rook I he I why, he has no more 
judgment than a malt horse By St George, I wonder 
you ’d lose a thought upon such an animal , the moot 
peremptory abourd clown of Christendom, this day, he 
IS holden I protest to you, as I am a gentleman and 
a soldier, I ne’er changed words with his like. By hu> 
discourse, he should eat nothing but hay he was bom 
for the manger, pannier, or pack saddle I He has not 
so much as a good phrase in bis belly, but all old iron 
and rusty proverbs ' — a good commodity for some smith 
to make hobnails of 

dial Ay, and he thinks to carry it away with lies 
manhood still, where he comes he brags he will gi’ me 
the bastinado, as I hear 

Bob How ? he the bastinado? How came he by that 
word, trow? 

dial Aay, indeed, he said cudgel me, I termed it so 
for my more grace. 

Bob That may be, for I was sure it was none of his 
word But when? when said he so? 

Mat Faith, yesterday, they say , a young gallant, a 
fnend of nunc, told me so 
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Bob By the foot of Pharaoh, an 'twen. my cast now, 

I should send him a chartel presently The bastinado 1 
A most proper and suflicient dependence, \iarranted by 
the great Carama. Come hither, you shall chartel him , 
I’ll shew you a tnclc or two, you shall kill him with at 
pleasure , the first stoccata, if you will, by this air 
JAr/ Indeed , you have absolute knowledge 1' the 
mystery, I have heard, sir 

Bob Of whom?— of whom ha’ you heard it, I beseech 
you? 

Mai Troth, I have heard it spoken of duers, that you 
have very rare, and im in one breath utter able skill, sir 
Bob By Heaven 1 no, not I , no skill 1’ the earth , 
some small rudiments 1’ the science, as to know my time, 
distance, or so I have profest it more for noblemen and 
gentlemen’s use than imne owm practice, I assure you — 
Hostess, accommodate us with anollier bed staff here 
quickly lend us another bed staff the woman docs 
not understand the words of action — Look you, sir, 
exalt not your point above this state, at any hand, and 
let your poniard maintain your defence, thus (Give it the 
gentleman, and leave us) , so, sir Come on O twine 
your body more about, that you may fall to a more sweet, 
comely, gentleman like guard , so, indifferent hollow 
your body more, sir, thus , now, stand fast o’ your left 
leg, note your distance, keep your due proportion of 
tune. Oh, you disorder your pomt most irregularly I 
Mat How 15 the beanng of It now, sir? 

Bob Oh, out of measure ill a well cxpcncnced hand 
would pass upon you at pleasure, 
i\fat How mean you, sir, pass upon me ? 

Bob Why, thus, sir (make a thrust at me) — [iLvsTER 
Matthew pushes al Bobadill], come in upon the 
answer, control your pomt, and make a full career at the 
body, the best practised gallants of the tunc name it 
the passado , a most desperate thrust, believe it ' 
hfat Well, come, sir 

Bob Why, you do not manage your weapon with any 
faalily or grace to invite me ' I have no spirit to play 
with you, your dearth of judgment renders you tedious 
Mat But one venue, sir 

Bob Venue' fie, most gross denomination as ever I 
heard Oh, the ‘stoccata,’ while you live, sir, note that 
Come, put on your cloak, and we’ll go to some pnvate 
place where you are acquainted — ^some tavern or so — 
and liavc a bit I’ll send for one of these fencers, and 
he sliall breathe you, by my direction, and then I will 
teach you your tnck , you shall kill him with it at the 
first, if you please Why, I wall learn you by the true 
judgment of the eye, hand, and foot, to control any 
encniy’s point 1’ the world Should your adversary con 
front you with a pistol, 'twere nothing, by this hand, 
you should, by the same rule, control his bullet, m a 
hue, cxce-pt It were hail shot, and spread. — ^Vh3t money 
lia’ you about you. Master Matthew? 

Mat haith, I ha’ not past a two shilling:,, or so 
Bob Tis somewhat with the least but come , we will 
liavc a bunch of radish, and salt to taste our wine, and a 
pipe of tobacco, to close the orifice of the stomach , and 
then we’ll call upon young M’cllbred perhaps we shall 
meet the Cory don his brother there, and put him to the 
question (From Act i sc. tv) 

‘Go by iberooymo u one of Jonson a rosny bus ai Kyde 
Sfanua TracfJy (sen pa;e 319). Carann was a slsleenlb-ccnlory 
»rUcr 00 ibt dutb Dunn„ Bobadals speech Tib eoicii. Bees out, 

rt.cntcfs, and nsuivs acain. 


BobadlU on Dlsarmomont 
Bobadill I will tell you, sir, by the way of pnvate, and 
under seal, I am a gentleman, pnd live here obscure, 
and to myself, but were I known to her Majesty and the 
Inrds (observe me), I would undertake, upon this poor 
head and life, for the public benefit of the state, not ordy 
to spare the entire lives of her subjects in general, but 
to save the one half, nay, three parts of her yearly charge 
m holding war, and against what enemy soever And 
how would I do It, think you? 

Knoraiell Nay, I know not, nor can I conceive. 

Bob Why, thus, sir I would select nineteen more, 
to myself, throughout the land, gentlemen they should 
be of good spirit, strong and able constitution , I would 
choose them by an instinct, a character that I have and 
I would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your 
panto, your reverso, your stoccata, your imbroccato, your 
passado, your montanto , till they could all play very 
near, or altogether as well as myself Tins done, say 
the enemy were forty thousand strong, we twenty would 
come into the field the tenth of March, or thereabouts , 
and vve would challenge twenty of the enemy, they 
could not in their honour refuse us , well, we would kill 
them challenge twenty more, kill them , twenty more, 
kill them , twenty more, kill them loo , and thus would 
vve kill every man his twenty a day, that’s twenty scofc , 
twenty score, that’s two hundrctl, two hundred a day, 
five days a thousand, forty thousand, forty times five, 
five times forty, two hundred days kills them all up by 
computation And this will I venture my poor gentle 
man like carcass to perform, provided there be no treason 
practised upon us, by fair and discreet manhood , that 
is, civilly by the sword (From Act iv tc. v ) 

Advice to a Reckless Youth 
M hat would I have you do? I ’ll tell you, kinsman 
Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive , 

That would I have you do , and not to spend 
\our com on every bauble that you fancy. 

Or every foolish brain that humours you 
I would not have you to invade cacli place. 

Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 

Till mens affections, or your own desert, 
bhould worthily invite you to your rank 
He that is so rcspectle-ss in liis courses, 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap markcL 
Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery, lest, while you affect 
To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little puff of scorn extinguish it, 

\nd you be left like an uns.avoury snuff, 

M hose property is only to offend 
I ’d ha’ you sober, and contain yourself. 

Not that your sad be bigger than your boat. 

But raovlerate your expenses now (at first) 

\s you may keep the same proportion stilL 
Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

W'hich Is an airy and mere borrow eal thing. 

From dead men’s dust and bones , and none of yours. 
Except you make or hold it (From A« e ic e) 

Prom "Tho Alchemist.’ 

All" epicure Mammon Come on, sir Now you set 
vour foot on ahore 

In Ncr o Orbe Here’s the ndi Peru 
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Ami Ihert. uThm. iir, on. the goldt.-n mine% ^ 

Circal SoiuQion's Ouhir ' He %vas sailing to 't 
Itn-e )<.ar , bat uc ha.\t. rcachixl it m ten months. j 

Thi> u the <la> ubercm to all my fncnds 
1 vill pronounce thehapp) lord, Be nclu ! 

rills (la) >ou shall be jpc^Ultssinti j 

Vou shall no more deal vutb the boHoiT die ^ 

Or ti e frail card No more be at charge of keeping 
nie lucrj pun! for the joung heir, that must 
Seal at all hours in his sliirt. No more, 

If he den), ha' him beaten to 't, as he is 
That brings him the commodit) No more 
Sliall tbirit of satin, or the covetous hunger 
Of vel et entrails for a rude spun clo-ak 
To be dLspla>cd at ifadam Augusta’s, make 
The sons of Sword and Hazard fall before 
1 he golden calf, and on their knecs whole nights 
Commit idolatry with nine and trumpets, 

Or go a feasting after drum and ensign. 

No more of thus. You shall start up young vicerojs, 
knd have your punks and punkclecs, my Surly 
\nd unto thce I speak it first. Be nch — 

Where is my Subtle there? within, ho ' 

/are {from •juthin) Sir, he ’ll come to you by and by 
l/mm Tliat 'a his fire drake, 

Ills Lungs, Ills zk.phyrus, he that puds his coals 
Till lie Crk Nature up m her own centre. 

You are not faithful, sir This night I 'll change 
.VJI that lb metal in thy house to gold 
Vnd early in the morning will I semi 
To all the plumbers and the pewterers. 

And buy their tin and lead np , and to Lothbury, 
lor all the copper 

S irly What, and turn that too? 

;I/rw Yes, and I ’ll purchase Devonshire and Cornwall, 
And make them perfect Indies 1 You admire now? 

Stir No, fiitlu [medicmc — 

\fjm But when you See the effects of the great 
Of which one part projected on a hundred 
Of ttercury, or Yenus, or the Afoon, 

SluU turn it to as many of the Sun, 

Nay, to a thousand, so tuJ tiijiiiilum — 

1 ou will bdicve mt 

Sur Yes, when I see’t, I will 

Mom Ha' why, 

royoutlnnl I fable with you? I assure you, 

1 le ih It has once the llo ver of the Sun, 

The peifeet Ruby, which we call Llixir, 

Not onlj can do that, but by its virtue 
Can confer honour, love, respect, long life, 

One eifety, valour, yea, and victory, 

1 o whom he Will In eight and twenty days 
I 11 nuke an old nun of fourscore a child, 

Sr/r Vo doubt , he 's that alrearly 

'Stm Nay, I mean. 

Re tore his years, renew him like an eagle. 

To the fifth age , make him get sons and daughters, 
^"“iig giants, as our philosophers have done — 
lla ancle at patriarchs afore the Hood — 

By talim,,, once a wexk, on a knife's pomt, 

Tlic rjaanlity of a gram of mustard of it, 

BceOme sic at Marses, and beget voung Cupi'ls, [you, 
Sur Hie decaved vestals of Pickt hatch would thank 
Tiat keep the lire alive liiere 

Mm Tis the Secret 

Of nature natiinzcd gainst a'l infections. 


Cures all diseases, coming of all causes , 

A month’s gnef in a day , a >00/ s in twelve , 

And of what age soever, in a month 
Bast all the doscs of your drugging doctors. 

I 'II undertake vv ithal to fnght the plague 
Out o’ the kingdom in three months. 

dTwr And I’ll 

Be bound the players shall sing your praises, then. 
Without their poets. 

Mam Sir, I ’ll do ’U Meantime, 

I’ll give away so much unto my man. 

Shall serve the whole aty vntb preservative 

Weekly , each house his dose, and at the rate 1 

Sur As he tluit budt the Water vvork docs with 
water ' 

Mauu You arc mcredulous , 

Sur raith, I have a humour, 

I woidd not wilhngly be gulled. Your Stone 
Cannot transmute me 
Mam Pertmax [my] Surly, 

Will you bebevc antiquity? records? 

I ’ll shew you a book, where Moses, and his sister, 

And Solomon, have w ntten of the art , 

Ay, and a treatise penned by Adam 
Sur How ? 

Mam Of the Philosopher’s Stone, and in High 
Dutch. 

Sur Did Adam wnlc, sir, m High Dutch? 

Vam He did , 

Which proves it was the pnmitive tongue 
Sur What paper? 

Mam On cedar board ^ 

Sur 0 that, indeed, they say, 

Will last ’gaiObt worms. 

Mam, ’Tis bke your Irish wood 

'Gainst cobwebb. 1 have a piece of Jason’s fleece 
too. 

Which was no other than a book of Alchemy, 

Wnt m large sheepskin, a good fat ram vellum 
Such was Pytliagoras’ thigh, Pandora’s tub, 
zVnd all that fable of Medea's charms. 

The manner of our work the bulls, our furnace, 

Still brcallimg fire our argent vive, the Dragon 
The Dragon’s teeth, Mercury sublimate. 

That keeps the whiteness, luudness, and the biting 

And they are gathered into Jason’s helm 

(Th’ alembic), and then sowed in Mars his field, 

And thence sublimed so often, till they are fixed 
Both ibis, the Hebpenan garden, Cadmus’ story, 

Jove’s shower, the boon of Midas, Argus' eyes, 

Boccace bis Demqgorgon, thousands more, 

All abstract nddlcs of out Stone 

The Detaogorjon, a primordial deity, i> desenbed ui Boccaccio » 
Oen^a/o^n Deoruui 

In 1616 Ben Jonson collected the plays he had 
then vv ntten, adding at the same time a book of 
epigrams and a number of poems, which he en- 
titled / 7 hr Forest and The Uuderwoodf The whole 
were compnsed in one folio volume, which Jonson 
dignified with the title of his IForhs, a orcumstance 
which exposed him to the ndicule of some of his 
contemporanes He wrote many elegies, epistles, 
j love poems, epigrams, and epitaplis , as a song 
t v«nier he had fciv equals He grafted a classic 
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^race and musical expression on parts of his 
masques and interludes which could hardly ha%c 
been expected from his massive and ponderous 
hand In some of his songs he equ al s Carew and 
Hernck m picturesque images, and m portraying 
the fascinations of lote A taste for nature is 
strongly displayed in his fine lines on Penshurst, 
that anaent seat of the Sidneys His ^rose, 
especially the Discoveries, is distinguished by 
admirable judgment, cntical insighq and force 
and punty of diction 

To Celia— from The Forest.’ 

Dnnk to me only with dime eyes. 

And I mil pledge mlh mine , 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup. 

And I 'll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth nse, 

, Doth ask a dnnk divme , 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee. 

As giving It a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe. 

And sendst it back to me , 

Since when, it grows, and smells, I swear. 

Not of Itself, but tliee. 

Richard Cumberhind was surprised to find that 
Jonson’s famous song was based on the Greek 
of Philostratus , and Gifford was surprised at his 
surprise But the fact is seldom sufficiently re- 
membered , and nobody who does not look up the 
Greek mil believe how close the noble English 
lync IS to the florid prose of the Greek sophist, 
Philostratus of Lemnos, who lived about 170-250 
\jD He IS probably best known m England by 
Ins Life of Apollonius of Tyana, part of which was 
translated and annotated by Charles Blount, the 
frcethinl er, in 1680, and issued as a freethinking 
attack on Chnstiamty Other works were Lives of 
the Sophists, sixty four Imagines, a Herotctis, and 
twenty-four epistles, mostly amatory and full of 
ingenious but strained conceits These letters, 
mostly quite short, are vanously arranged , but 
in three of the epistles (Nos 24, 30, and 31 in 
some old editions , in Kayseds ed , Teubner, 
1870-71, Nos 33, 2, and 46) occur the following 
sentences, providing the ideas of the first half 
of the first verse, and of both halves of verse 2 
(there is no close parallel for the second part of 
verse i) 

Eoii fisiuf TUf xal » Zile yfbrauitfr 

•XOflTTtTXTC li 31 ja\f tTttr fi„ vafa 

vtXXui, faatitf 31 Ifi^aXsZra SZar$g xai -rtTi 

tvra irXrf4U ^iXraxTUJ t# txTufla xai 3#3iii rati 

ZtafxiraiF 

niTtiapa ffat mpai a tv tt rifiZt, xaj Ttv~l flit 

yaf, aXX. auTut -r: riTs /•3xi, 7ijt ftn 

IJ 31 ^tvXu Tt ^tX'V Ta Xti^cum av^'Zv atTt~ 

ftraiTt rtlitra }tiut a»i«r, aXXa xai riu. 


Tbe Sweet Neglect— fimm 'Epicoene, or 
The Silent Woman-' 

[From the Latin of Jean Bonnelbnx, French erouc poet, 1554-1614. J 
Still to be matt, still to be drest, 

As you were gomg to a feast , 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed 
Lady, it is to be presumed. 

Though art's hid causes are not found. 

All 13 not s veet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face. 

That makes simplicity a grace , 

Robes loosely flowing, liair as free , 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 

Than all tli’ adultcnes of art 

fhey slnke mine eyes, but not my heart. 

To Celia— from ‘Volpone’ 

[Suggcslcil b> CaluUua see page 401 J 
Come, my Celia, let us prove 
While we can the sports of love , 
lime will not lie our» for ever. 

He at length our gooil will sever 
Spend not then his gifts in vain, 

Sunx that set may nse again , 

But if once we lose this light, 

’Tis with us perpetual night 
Why should we defer our joys? 

Fame and rumour are but toys. 

Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spies? 

Or his easier cars beguile. 

So removed by our wile ? 

’Tis no sm love's fruit to steal, 

But the sweet theft to reveal 
To be taken, to be -een. 

These have enmes accounted been. 

Hyman to Diana— from ' Oynthla’a Revels.’ 
Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep. 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep 
Hesperus entreats thy light. 

Goddess excellently bnght. 

Eartii, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose , 

Cynthia's shimng orb was made 

Heaven to clear when day did close , 

Bless us then with wished sight. 

Goddess excellently bnght 
Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And tliy crystal shining qmver 
Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever, 

Thou that mak’st ti day of mght, 

Goddess excellently bright 

To Night— from ' The Vision of Delight.* 

Break, Phant'sic, from lliy cave of cloud. 

And spread thy purple vvmgs , 

Now all thy figures are allow’d, 

And vanous shapes of things , 

Create of airy forms a stream , 

It must have blood, and nought of phlegm , 

..Vnd though it be a wakmg dix-ain, 
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Yet let It like an odour Hie 
To all tlie seniCa here. 

And fall like sleep upon their e>cs. 

Or mu 1 C m their ear 

Song— from ' XJnderwooda.’ 

Oh, do not wanton with those 
Lcit I be sick \uth seeing , 
iSor cast them down, but let them nse, 
shame deAro> their being 

Oh, be not angry with tliose fires. 

For then their threats will kill me , 

Aor look too kmd on m> desires, 

For then my hopes will spill me. 

Oh, do not steep them in thy tears. 

For so wall sorrow sb) me , 
b.or spread them as distraught with fears , 

Mine own enough betray me 

An Epitaph on Salatblel Pavy, a Child of Queen 
Elizabeths Chapel. 

Weep wnth me, all jou that read 
This little story 

And know, for whom a tear )ou shed 
Death's self is sorry 
Twas a child that so did thme 
In grace and feature, 

As heaven and nature seem’d to stnve 
W hich own’d the creature. 

Years he number’d scarce thirteen 
When fates turn’d cruel, 

^ et three fill’d zodiacs had be been 
The stage’s jewel , 

And did act, what now we moan. 

Old men so duly. 

As, sooth, the Parem thought him one. 

He play’d so truly 
So by error to his fate 

They all consented , 

But viewing him since, alas too btc 1 
They have repente-d , 

.(Vnd have sought, to give new birth, 

In bathr to steep him , 

But being so much too good for earth 
Heaven vows to keep him. 

The Triumph of Charls. 

See the chariot at hand here of Love, 

\\ herein my Lady ndeth ' 

Each that draws is a swan or a dove. 

And veil the car Love guideth 
jVs she goc. , all hearts do duly 

Unto her beauty , 

And enamour'd do vvisli, so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 

ITiat they still were to run by her side, 

Through swords, through seas, whither she would nde. 

Do hut look on her eyc.s, they do light 
All that Love’i world compnseth ! 

Do hut luok on her hair, it ii bright 
As Lo e's star vvben it nscth ' 

Do hut mark, her forehead ’s smoother 

Than wordi tliat soothe her 
ArJ from her nrehed brows such a grace 

sheds It ^!f through the face. 


As alone there triumphs to the life 

All the gam, all the good of the elements’ strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 

Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 

Have you mark’d but the fall o’ the snow 
Before the soil hath smutch’d it? 

Have you felt the wool of the bever? 

Or swan’s dowm ever? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud of the bnar? 

Or the nard in the fire? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 

0 so white ! O so soft 1 O so sweet is she 1 

Epigram.— To my Bookseller 
Thou that mak’st gain thy end, and wisely well 
Call’s! a book good or bad as it doth sell. 

Use mine so too , I give thee leave but crave, 

For the luck’s sake, it thus much favour have. 

To lie upon thy stall, till it be sought , 

Not offer’d, as it made suit to be bought , 

Ivor have my title leaf on posts or walls. 

Or in cleft sticks, advanced to make calls 
tor termers, or some clerk like serving man, 

Who scarce can spell th’hard names , whose knight less can. 
If without these vile arts it will not sell, 

Send it to Bucklers bury, there ’twill w elL 

Epigram —To Dr Donne 
Donne, th6 delight of Phabus and each Muse, 

Who to thy one all other brains refuse , 

Whose every work of thy most early wit 
Came forth example, and remains so yet 
Longer a knowing than most wits do live, 

And which no alfection praise enough can give I 
To it, thy language, letters, arts, best life. 

Which might with half mankind maintain a stnfe, 
All which I meant to praise, and yet I would , 

But leave, because I cannot as I should 1 

My Picture, left in Scotland. 

1 now think, Love is rather deaf than blmd, , 

For else it could not be. 

That she, 

Whom I adore so much, should so slight me. 

And cast my suit behind 
I 'm sure my language to her was as sweet, 

And every close did meet 
In sentence of as subtle feet, 

As hath the youngest he. 

That sits in shadow of Apollo’s tree. 

Oh 1 but my conscious fears. 

That fly my thoughts between, 

Tell me that she hath seen 
My hundreds of gray hairs. 

Told seven and forty years, 

Read so much waste, as she cannot embrace 
My mountain belly and my rocky face, 

And all these through her eyes have stopt her ears. 

Fixim ‘ The Poet to the Painter ' 

Why, though I seem of a prodigious waist, 

I am not so voluminous and vast, 

But lliere are lines, wherewith I might be embrac’d 

'Tis true, as my womb swells, so my back stoops, 

Vnd the whole lump grows round, defonn’d, and drcojis. 
But yet the Tun at Heidelberg had hoops. 
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Vou were not tied bj any painter’s law 
To square my circle, I confess, but draw 
^I> snperfiaes that was all jou saw 

Which if in compass of no art it came 
To be described by a monogram, 

With one great blot you had form’d me as I am. 

Good. Life, Long Life 
' It IS not growing hke a tree 

In bulk, doth make man better be, 

Or standmg long an oak, three hundred jear. 

To fall a log at last, dr) , bald, and sear 
A hly of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

.although It fall and die that night. 

It was the plant and flower of light ! 

In small proportions we just beauties see 
And m short measures hfe may perfect be. 

Bpitaph on the Countess of Pembroke. 
Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother 
Death ! ere thou hast slam another, 

Leam’d and fair, and good os she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

This epitaph on Sidney’s noble and accom- 
plished sister, the Countess of Pembroke, for whose 
delectation the Arfadia was wntten, was first 
printed as Jonson’s by Whalley in his edition of 
1756 ‘This delicate epitaph is universall) attri- 
buted to our author, though it hath never yet been 
pnnted with his works , it is, therefore, with some 
pleasure that I have given it a place here.’ But 
about a hundred )ears before Aubrey had ex- 
pressly said that the epitaph was by William 
BrowTie of TavistocL Critical opinion is divided 
as to the provenance, Mr Bullen takes it as 
Browne’s, Mr Sidney Lee as Jonson’s 

Epitaph on Elizabeth L. H. 

Wouldst thou hear what man can say 
In a little ? — reader, stay 

Underneath this stone doth he 
As much beauty as could die , 

■Which m hfe did harbour give , 

To more virtue than doth hve. 

If at all she had a fault. 

Leave it buned m this vault 
One name was Elizabeth , 

The other, let it sleep with death 
Fitter where it died to tell, 

Than that it lived at all FarewelL 

On My First Daughter 
Here lies, to each her parents’ ruth, 

Mai), the daughter of their youth 
Yet all heaven’s gifts being heaven’s due. 

It makes the father less to rue. 

At SIX months’ end she parted hence 

Wth safety of her innocence j 

M hoae soul Heav en’s queen, whose name she bears. 

In comfort of Jier mother’s tears. 
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Hath placed among her virgm tram 
Where, while that severed doth remain, 

This grave partakes the fleshly birth. 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth 1 

To Penahurst [tbe home of the Sidneys]. 
Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 
Of touch or marble , nor canst boast a row 
Of polished pdlars or a roof of gold 
Thou hast no lantern, whereof tales are told , 

Or stair, or courts , but stand'st an anaent pile. 

And these grudged at are reverenced the while. 

Thou joy’s! in better marks of sod, of air, , 

Of wood, of water , therem thou art fair 
Thou hast thy walks for health as well as sport , 

Thy mount to which the Dryads do resort. 

Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts have made 
Beneath the broad beech, and the chestnut shade , 
That taller tree which of a nut was set 
At his great birth where all the Muses met. 

There, in the wnthed bark, are cut the names 
Of many a sylvan, taken with his flames. 

And thence the nidd) satyrs oft provoke 
The lighter fauns to reach thy Lady’s Oak. 

Thy copse, too, named of Gamage, thou hast here. 
That never fails, to serve thee, seasoned deer, 

When thou wouldst feast or exerase thy friends 
The lower land that to the nver bends, 

Th) sheep, thy bullocks, kine, and calves do feed 
The middle ground thy mares and horses breed 
Each bank doth )ield thee conies, and the tops 
Fertile of wood, Asliore and Sj’dney’s copse. 

To crown thy open table, doth provide 
Tbe purpled pheasant with the speckled side 
The painted partndge lies in every field. 

And for ih) mess is willing to be kiUed 
And if the high swoln Medway fad thy dish, 

Thou hast thy ponds that pay thee tnbute fish. 

Fat aged carps that run into thy net. 

And pikes, now weary their own kind to eat, 

As loth the second draught or cast to stay, 

Offiaously at first themselves betray 

Bright eels that emulate them, and leap on land 

Before the fisher, or into his hand. 

Thou bast thy orchard frmt, thy garden flowers. 

Fresh as the air, and new as are the hours 
Tbe early cherry with the later plum, 

Fig, grape, and quince, each in his bme doth come 
The blushing apneot and woolly peach 
Hang on thy walls that every child may reach. 

And though thy walls be of the country stone. 

They’re reared with no man’s rum, no man’s groan , 
There ’s none that dwell about them wish them down , 
But all come in, the farmer and the clown. 

And no one empty handed, to salute 
Thy lord and lady though they have no smt 
Some bring a capon, some a rural cake. 

Some nuts, some apples , some that thmk they make 
The better cheeses, bnng them, or else send 
By thar npe daughters, whom they would commend 
This way to husbands , and whose baskets bear 
An emblem of themselves, in plum or pear 
But what can this (more tlian express their love) 

Add to thy free provisions, far aJxrve 

The need of such? whose liberal board doth flow 

Wth all that hospitalitj doth know 1 
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Nov, Pcn»hiU5l, the) that \ ill proportion thte 

\\ all olh-r almc(^ vhen the) sec 

TIiojC prouil ambitious heapj, and nothuijj else, 

Ma b^v their brdb have bult, but thv lord dwells 
r -e ( cr V 15 teiee laealt u was Sir Philip Salnej 

‘_1 birth all the Mmci del EirUira Garea^e was die ii ife 

cf cir KoUrt Sidnej (Pmlip s brolhcr), Earl of X-cicesler 

To tbo ?domory of my beloved Master William 
Shakespeare and what he hath left tta 

lOnjinall s m the Kirat Fo m of Shai'spearc 1623.) 

To draw no envy, Shake^spearc, on ih) name, 

,\m I thus ample lo ihy book and fame , 

\\ hilc I confess tli) tmtings to be sucli 
Vs neither man nor Muse can praise too much. 

'Tis true, and all men’s suffra^^e Ilul these wavs 
Were not the paths I meant unto Ih) praise 
hor Suchest ignorance on ihcac mav light, 

Which, when it sounds at beat, but echoes right 
Or blind affcetion, which dotli ne er advance 
rhe truth, but gropes, and urges all h) chance 
Or crafty malice might pretend tliis praise, ' 

Vnd think to rum, where it seemed lo raise 
Tlitbe are as some infamous bawd or whore 
Should praise a matron , what could hurl her more? 
liut thou art proof against them, and, indeed, 

Vbove the ill fortune of them, or the need 

I lliereforc will begin Soul of the age ' 

rhe applause, dchght, the wonder of our stage ! 

M) Shake'speare, rise ' 1 will not lodge thee by 

Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Ilcaumonl lie 
A little further off, to make thee room 
1 hou art a monument without a tomb. 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 

And We have wats to read and praise lo give. 

1 hat I not mix thee so, my brain e.xcuses 
1 mean with great hut disproportioned Muses 
For if I thought m) judgment were of )ears, 

I should commit thee surely with th) peers, 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine. 

Or sporting K)t], or Marlowe’s mighty line 
Vnd lhou,^li thou liadst small Latin and less Greek, 

1 rom thence lo honour thee I will not se-ek 
tor names, but call forth ihund’nng yILch)lu5, 
Cunpidev, and Sophocles to Us, 

FanviJs, Veaus, him of Cordova dead, Scneci 

To live again, to hear thy buskm tread. 

And shake a stage or v"hcn tli) socks were on. 

Leave thee alone for the companson 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Uomc 
“^eni forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumjjli, m) Bntam, thou luvl one to shew, 

To whom all scene, of Lurope hoiiuge ovve 
lie wa. not of an age, but for all time ' 

\ii I all the ’\Ia5cs still were m their prune 
M heu like Apollo he came forth to v arm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm ' 

Nature herself was proud of hi, designs. 

And jO)ed to v ear the dressing of hi, hues ' 

Whith vrerc so nchl) spun, and woven so lit, 

V-v smee she will vouchsafe no other wat 
Tile merry Greciw, tart Vnstophancs, 

Xcat T crenc., witi) Flaatu,, now not please 
1 ’ It aalirja.atcd and de«.rtcd lie, 

Vs '1 V "ere n't of nature', famii) 

\ et m_>i 1 not gi c nature all , thy art, 

My „cnl! Shake,pearc, must enjoy a part 


{■or though the poet’s matter nature be. 

Ills art doth give the fashion , and that he 
Who casts to vvnte a living line must svveat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Vlases’ anvil , turn the same, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame , 

Or for tlie laurel he may gam a scorn , 

Tor a good poet ’s made a, well as bom 
And such wert thou I Look how tlie father’, face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of bhakespe-are s mind and manner, brightly shine. 

In his well turned and true filed lines 
In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance 
Sweet Swan of Vvon ' what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear. 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thame-s 
That so did lake Eliza and our James ! 

But stay , I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there 1 
Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage 
Or influence chide or cheer the drooping stage, 

Winch since thy flight from hence hath mourned like 
night. 

And depairs day but for thy volume’s light ! 

On the Portrait of Shokespeara 
[Under the Portrait by Droeshout m the First Folio.) 

Thi, figure that thou here secst put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut. 

Wherein the graver had a stnfe 
With nature, to outdo the hfc 
0 could he but have drawn his wit, 

As well in brass, as he hath hit 
Ills face, the print would then surpass 
All that was ev er writ m brass 
But since he cannot, reader, look 
Not on his picture, but his book. 

Jonson’s prose other than m drama may be 
illustrated by three paragraphs containing Ins 
judgment on Lord Bacon, taken from his 
covenes, which are in part a commonplace book 
of suggestions, in part a senes of short essays on 
very vanous subjects, somewhat on the Baconian 
model 

From ‘Discoveries.’ 

Dommus Ventlamtiis — One, though he be excellent, 
and the chief, is not to be imitated alone for no imitator 
ever grew up to hi, author, likeness is always on this 
side truth Yet there happened m my time one noble 
,j>eaker, who was full of gravity in his speaking Hi, 
language (where he could spare or pass by a jest) was 
nobly censonous No man ever spake more neatly, more 
prcly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, les., 
idleness in what he uttered No member of his speech 
but consisted of his own graces IIis hearers could not 
cough or look aside from liim without Io,s He com 
manded where he spoke, and liad his judges angry and 
plea^.*!! at his devotion No man had tlrtir aflectiou, 
more in his power Fhc fear of every man that hcanl 
him vva,, lest he should make an end 
Scn/lomm Calalcpis — Cicero is said to be the only 
wit that the people of Rome had equalled to their empire 
In^atmm far tntjuria We have had many, and In their 
■jevcral ages (to lake m but the former uiiliitit) sic 
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Thonws Aloore, the elder Wiat, tlenr^ carl of Surrej, 
Chaloaer, South, Eliot, B Gardiner, uere for their 
limes admirable, and the more, becauic they began 
eloquence with us. Sir Nicholas Bacon was singular 
and almosL alone in the beginmng of queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Sir Jhilip Sidney and Air Hooker (m differuit 
matter) grew great masteis of wit and language, and m 
whom all ngour of mvention and strengtli of judgment 
met fhe carl of Essex, noble and high , and sir 
Walter Raleigh, not to be contemned either for judg 
ment or style Sir Henry Saiilc, grave, and truly 
lettered, air Cdwm Sandy a, ercellcnt m both, lord 
Lgerton, the chancellor, a grave and great orator, and 
best when he was provoked But his learned and able 
(though unfortunate) successor is he who hath filled up 
all numbers, and performed that in our tongue, which 
may be compared or preferred either to insolent Greece 
or haughty Rome; In short, within his vaew and about 
his times were all tlie vnts bom that could honour a 
bnguage or help study Now things dady fall, wits 
grow downward, and eloquence grows backward so 
tliat he may be named, and stand as the mark and 
ox/iTj of our language. 

De Augmaths Satnttarum — Julius Cicsar — Lord St 
Alban — I have ever observed it to have been the olBcc 
of a wise patriot, among the greatest affairs of the stale, 
to take care of the commonwealth of learning Tor 
scliools, they are the seminaries of state , and nothing is 
worthict the study of a statesman than that part of 
the republic which we call the advancement of letters. 
Witness the care of Julius Cusar, who m the heat of the 
civil war writ his books of Analogy and dedicated them 
toTully This made the late lord St Alban entitle his 
work, yavsins Orgaiuim which though by the most of 
aiperficial men, who cannot get beyond the title of 
nominals, it is not penetrated nor understood, it really 
openeth all defects of learning vvliatsoever, and is a book 
Qtn longntn roto senpton proroget ovum 

My conceit of lus person was never increased toward 
him by his place or honours but I have and do rever 
uice him for the greatness that was only proper to him- 
self, in that he seemed to me ever, by his work, one of 
the greatest men and most worthy of admiration that 
had lK.en in many ages. In his adversity I ever prayed 
tliat God would give him strength , for greatness he 
could not want Neither could I condole m a word 
or syllabic for him, as knowing no accident could do 
harm to virtue, hut rather help to make it manifest 

It was Ben who said — what is better applicable to 
another court than he knew — ‘ A \ irtuous court a 
world to virtue draws ‘Contempt of fame begets 
contempt of virtue ,’ ‘ Apes are apes though clothed 
in scarlet ,’ ‘ Postenty pay s cv cry man his honour , ’ 
and who spoke of one ‘ plagued with an itching 
leprosy of vnt’ ‘Spread yourself on his bosom 
publicly whose heart you would eat in pnvate’ is 
one of his most cynical phrases , only less caustic 
IS "Tis the common disease of all your musicians 
that they know no mean to be entreated either to 
begin or end.’ 

Tfic sta n da r d edmon of /onson ii the far from perfect one of 
OiiTord (9 vols. 1816 , retssued with iome additional notes by 
Colonel CimniDgham m 1875) a. selection of the pla>’B was edited 
h> BrmsJey Ntcholtoo and C. H. Herford for the *Mcnnaid Sene** 
(3 >x»l5. 1893-95) there are selections of plays and poems by ^lorley 


(1334) and J A. S> moods (1SS6), and Mr IlheatJcy* ediaoa of 
Ev^yy J/a/J tu kis Humour has a valuable introduction Sec the 
Life by Giflbrd, Symonds* Beu yonsun m the ‘English Worthies 
senes 3 Ir Swinburne* htHliLialSiutiy 0/ Ben 

and ihc valuable seciioo on Jonson m Dr A W Ward s Engluk 
Draumtic Liieratitre (new ed. 1899). 

John Donne, gallant and courtier, ' wit and 
poet, lived to be one of the greatest preachers of 
the English Church, and died the saintly Dean of 
St Paul’s He was bom in London in 1573, his 
father, a prosperous ironmonger, being possibly 
of Welsh descent. His mother, daughter of John 
Heyvvood, epigrammatist and writer of interludes 
{supra, page 153), was descended from Sir Thomas 
More’s sister , die Pimilyon bodi sides were devout 
Catholics, and sev eral of them suffered danger and 
exile for the Catholic cause. John Donne, whose 
father died in 1576, leaving his widow with six chil 
dren, was sent to Hart Hall, Oxford, but graduated 
at Cambridge, and was entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1592 He read mucli law and controversial iheo- 
logy, was bookish but spnghdy and even wild, and 
allowed his exuberant vatahty to carry him into 
unbecoming dissipations His early poems, many’- 
of diem outspokenly sensual and at times cruelly 
cynical, arc held by Mr Gossc to contain a sincere 
autobiographical record of a scandalous liaison 
wath a mamed woman, besides other lesser irregu- 
lanties He travelled abroad, took, part m Essex’s 
Cadiz e.xpedition, and on his return was appointed 
secretary to the Lord-Keeper, Sir Thomas Egerton, 
afterwards Lord Ellesmere and Chancellor He 
now came to know many of the most eminent men 
of the day, and wrote, without pnnting it, great 
part of his poetry' A characteristic poem of this 
time, The Progress of the Soul (1601), or Metemp- 
sychosis, pursues a deathless soul through its 
transmigrations into many bodies, including those 
of a sparrow, a fish eaten by a pike, which is 
swallowed by a bird, and that by a whale. He 
fell violently in love with a niece of the Lord- 
KeepePs wife, and the pair were clandestinely 
mamed at the end of 1601 , in consequence 
Donne was dismissed, and even for a time im- 
pnsoned. In the try mg years of poverty that 
followed he showed an amount of servility to 
unworthy courtiers, such as Somerset aqd Buck- 
ingham, that even the custom of the age cannot 
justify , he did much of SomersePs dirty work 
in secunng the divorce of his paramour, the 
afterwards so infamous Countess of Essex, and 
even wrote a gushing cpithalamium for their re- 
mamage Having become an Anglican, Donne 
helped Dean (afterwards Bishop) Morton in his 
controversial writings against the Catholics, and 
himself indited a volume on the Catholics and 
the oaths of allegiance {The Pseudo- Mariyr) 
and against the Jesuits {Ignatius his Conclave) 
Biathanaios, also a prose work, proved suiade 
to be no very heinous sm. Donne’s Divine 
Poems mostly belong to this penod, and include 
Holy Sonnets and A Litany The first poem he 
pnnted was an elegy' (1611) on Sir Robert Drury’s 
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tlaUjihler, i child of fifteen, %\hom he had nc\er 
seen , thii he folio \cd next jear by another {J'he 
Anatomy of tJit World), and >et a third, all 
containing beautiful and c\en splendid passages, 
but marred b> overmultiplied and oeerstrained 
eonccits and utterly preposterous hyperbole — 
‘enormous and disgusting hyperboles ’ is a phrase 
of Dr Johnson’s Thus Donne declares death now 

Can find nothing after her to kill, 

Except the world itself, so great as she 

the aeorld could better have spared the sun, and by 
reason of this d imsel’s death is now a mere cripple 
ind the ghost of its former self’ But the elegies 
so commended the 
elegist tint Drury 
gave him and liis 
wife free ciuarters m 
lus house, and took 
the poet abroad w itli 
him It was at Pans 
that Donne saw the 
vision of his vvtfe 
with a dead child m 
her anns, afterwards 
proved a veritable 
fact Donne had ere 
this offered to go into 
the Church if he 
could thus secure 
patronage , ind now 
m 1615 he did so, 
after mysterious de 
Lays and hesitations, 
credited by W ilton 
to Ins remorse for 
youthful sins, but 
open — partlv at least 
— to a less gracious 
reference to worldly 
calculations and am- 
bitious hopes The 
king encouraged him to take English orders 
Either now, as one would hope, or, as Mr Gosse 
thinks, after his wife’s death (1617), his deeper 
nature was stirred to true religious zeal, and 
theology was no longer a hobby or a profes- 
sional exercise Walton’s story' that Donne had 
fourteen livings offered him in his first year of 
clerical life is shown by Mr Gosse to be quite 
incredible , but seasonable preferments came 
furl) soon In 1616 he received the livings of 
Keyston in Huntingdon and Sevenoaks in Kent, 
but he never lived in either pansh Various 
preachersliips he also held, and in 1621 became 
Dean of bt I’aul’s. Charles I had resolved to 
nuake him a bishop, but Donne died on the 31st 
of ^Iareh 1631, before this purpose was earned oue 
He wn-, huned in St Paul’s, and bv and by that 
eccenirc monument was erected from the painting 
made in tlie last month of the Dean’s life — the 
invalid solemnly posing to the artist sheeted in a 


shroud and standing on an um in a specially 
warmed room From his ordination till near his 
end Donne vv rote few poems , his trenchant 
thought, his brilliant fancy, his profound insight, 
and his command of the English tongue finding 
outlet in his sermons 

Donne’s poems — songs and quatorzains, satires, 
elegies, religious poems, complimentary epistles in 
verse, epithalamiums, epigrams, and miscellaneous 
meditations in metre — were many of them dili- 
gently handed about in manusenpt from the 
beginning, but were not collected and published 
till 1633 In virtue of his early poems, whose 
erotic sensualism he in later clays regretted — 

though he preserved 
the MSS , as Beza, 
another Churchman, 
republished his erotic 
verse — Donne ranks 
in a sense w ith earlier 
.ind contemporary 
Elizabethans, but 
seems to have con- 
sciously revolted 
against their melli- 
fluous monotonies, 
their pseudo classi 
cal nomenclature, 
their pastoral and 
other conventions. 
His hard and 
crabbed style is to 
some extent deliber- 
ately adopted , vv e 
may even congratu- 
late ourselves that so 
much perfect and 
melodious v erse took 
that shape as it vverc 
m spite of him He 
stands curiously 
apart from the master 
influences in poetry at home As Mr Gosse points 
out, he took no interest in Shakespeare, in Bacon, 
m Daniel, or in Drayton, and had relations with 
Ben Jonson alone of the notable English poets 
of his day He was markedly influencccl by 
Spanish literature, but was original to a fault 
In v'irtuc of his studied cairclessness, his avoid- 
ance of smoothness or form, his pedantry. Ins 
infectious harshness, this ‘foremost of the meta- 
physical poets’ opens a new era, if he docs not 
found a school Even as handed about in his 
early m.anhciod, Donne’s privately circulated MS 
poems had a great vogue, and a powerful — 
evidently too powerful — influence on the next 
generation, who could more easily imitate his 
cccentncities and extravngances than rival his soar- 
ing flights and exquisite beauties Ben Jonson 
told Drummond that he held Donne ‘the first 
poet in the world m some things,’ yet iddcd 
that ‘for not keeping acrent he deserved to 
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be han^jcd,’ and that he would pcnsh from not 
being understood It must be accounted a glory 
to Donne that George Herbert and his brother of 
Cherbury were, for good or evil, his pupils, and 
the mystic Crasliaw, too , Carew was another cn- 
thusiasuc admirer In Dry den’s judgment Donne 
wns ‘the greatest uit though not the best poet 
of our nation,’ for of course Dry den sympathised 
with the contrary influences represented by Waller, 
Denham, and Co a ley Donne was discredited 
in the later seventeenth century and all the 
eighteenth But Mr Gosse traces Donne’s influ 
cnce in Pope (who ‘versified’ Donne’s b itircs;, and 
thinks modern appreciation of the ‘ metaphysical 
poet’ began watli Browning, who put the Mandrake 
Song to music. Now it is agreed that, amidst 
roughness and obscunty, far-fetched allusion, con- 
torted imagery and allegory', and unrhythmical 
wit, Donne often presents us with poetry of a high 
order, in expression as well as in thought 

With H ill, Donne was one of the first English 
satirists on the regular Latin model Buch man’s 
satires were in Latin, and Skelton and Lyndsay 
belong to a different category’ Dry den. Pope, and 
Young took over and smoothed Donne’s type of 
rhyming couplet , and Pope, acting on Dryden’s 
hint, modernised some of Donne’s satires His 
swift transitions from voluptuous ecstasies to medi- 
tation on the mystery of life ind death, and his 
profound but at times not a little fantastic spccul i 
tions, no doubt contributed to securing for Donne 
the epithet — seldom precisely used— of ‘ meta 
physical’ His intellect was active and keen, 
his fancy vivid and picturesque, his wit playlul 
and yet caustic His too great terseness and 
prodigality of ideas breeds obscunty , the un 
even and crabbed versification, with superfluous 
sylkiblcs to be slurred over, and accents that 
must be thrown on the wrong syllables — however 
much a part of his conscious design — is puz/ling 
you have to understand the poem before you can 
scan his verse The conceits are often not merely 
striking but suggestive and beautiful, lightly and 
gracefully handled Mr Gosse praises especially 

Doth not a rtneriffc or higher hill 

Rise so high like a rock that one might think 

Ihe floating moon would shipwreck there and sink. 

On the odicr hand, Donne constantly piles up 
Ossas upon Pehons of metaphors, prefers such 
as arc pucnlc or grotesque — defying the good 
taste of his own time as well as ours — and over 
elaborates them to vvearisomencss. Plius, treating 
of a broken heart, he runs off into a pi ly on 
the expression ‘broken he.art.' He entered a room, 
he says, where his misiross was present, ind 

Love, alas 

Vl one lirst blow did shyacr yl (his heart] as glassc. 

Then, insisting on the idea of a hc.art broken to 
pieces, he goes on to exhaust the conceit and 
make it tedious 


Yet notiung can to nothing fall, 

Nor any place be empty e quyte , 

Therefore I think my brest hath all 
Those pecccs still, though they do not unyte s 
And now as broken glasses sliowe 
\ thousand lesser faces, sen. 

My raggs of hart can like, wish, and adore , 

But after one sueh love can love no more. 

Adtlresa to Blahop Valentino, on tho Day of tbo 
Marriage of tho Elector Palatine to tho Prin- 
ces3 Elizabeth 

Ilail, Bishop \ alentmc, whOsC day this is, 
iUl the air is thy dioas, 

And all the chirping choristers 
Vnd other birds arc thy ]iarishioners 
Diou marry <St every year 
The lynque larkc, and the grave whispenng dove, 

ITie sparrow, that neglects his life for love, 

T he household bird with the red stomacher , 

Thou mak’sl the blackbird spee'd as soon 
Vs doth the goldfinch or the halcion , 

This day more cheerfully than ever shine, 

This day, which might inflame thyself, old Valenliuc. 

Valediction forbidding Mourning 

As virtuous men pa'-s my idly away, 

And whisper to their sovvhs to goe, 

Whilst some of their sad freinds doe say. 

Now Ins breath goes, and some say, noc , 

> 

Soe let us melt, and make no noise, 

No tear floods nor sigh tempests move , 

’Twere prophanation ofour joyes 
To Icll the laielie our love 

Movingc of th’ earth brings harms and fcares. 

Men reckon what it did, and meant , 

But trepidations of the sphaercs. 

Though greater farr, are innocent 

Dull sublunary Lovers’ love. 

Whose sowle IS stnee, cannot admytt 
.■Vhscnce , for that it doth remove 
Those things which elemented it 

But we, b) a love so far refyndc 
riiat ourselves know not what it is. 

Inter assured of the mynde. 

Care less eyes, lipps and liands to misi 

Our two soules therefore, which are one, 

Though I must go, indure not yet 
•V breach, but an expansion. 

Like gould to aerye thinness beat. 

If they I,e two, ihcy are two soe 
Vs slyff Iwynn compasws arc two , 

ITiy sowle, the fixt foote, makes no showc 
To move, but doth if th’ other rle«r 

Ajid though il m the center sylt, 

V et when the other farr dolh rome. 

It leans and hearkens afler it. 

And growc's erect, as that comes homcv 

buch wdt thou be to me, who inusl, 

I ikc th' other foote, obliquely rum , 
rhy fvnnacsi makes my cudcsjiisl, 

Aril makes me end where I tiKigunn. 
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The Will 

Ikfort. I sigh mv last gaape, IlI me breath, 
tiivat Lo\e, aome legaaes. 1 liecre bequeath 
Mjtc cj&> to Argus, if m}'De t.)c=. can see , 

If they be blynd, tlien, Lo\c, I give them tbeu , 

Mj tongue to rarac , to 'embassadors mj-ne eares , 

To women, or the sca, mj tears. 

Thou, Lose, hast taught me heretofore 
Dy making me love her who "had twentie more. 

That I should giic to none but such as had too much 
before. 

My constaucie I to die plannets give , 

My truth to them who at the Court doe lue , 

Mine ingcnuitie and opennessc 
To Jesuits, to bufibones mj pensnencs 
My sylence to any a\ho abroad base been , 

My money to a Capucliin 
Thou, Lo\e, taughl’st mee, by appointing mee 
To Io\ e her where no love receu 'd can bee. 

Only to gi\e to such as base an mcapacitye 

My faith I give to Romane Cathohques , 

All my good woorkes unto the schismatiques 
Of Amsterdam , my best civihtic 
And courtshipp to an Unuersitie, 

M) modestie I give to souldiers bare , 

My patience lelt gamesters share 
Thou, Love, taught’st me, by making mee 
laive her, that houlds my love dispantic, 

Only to give to those that count ray grafts mdignitie, 

^fy reputacion I give to those 

Which were my fnends, mine industry to foes, 

T o Schoolmen 1 bequeath my doabtfulnes , 
ily sickues to phisitiaus, or excess , 

To Nature all that I in ntlimc liavc wntt , 

And to ray company my wall 
Thou, Love, by making me adore 
Tier wlio Ixigot this love in me before, 

Taughl’st me to make as though I gave, when I do but 
restore 

To him for whom the passing bell nc\t tolea 
I give my phisik Ixmks , my wrytten roles 
Of morrall counsclls I to Be-dlam give , 

My brazen meddalls unto them which live 
In want of bread , to them which passe amongc 
Ml foranners, myne Cnglish tpungue 
riiou. Love, by makmgc me love one 
Vi ho thynks her fnend-hipp a litt portionn 
For younger lovers, doat my guift thus disproportion. 

Tliercfore I’le give noe more , but 1 le undoc 
rile world by dyange , liccausc Love dyes too 
Then all yonr bewties wilbe no more worth 
Then gold in myaics, when none doe draw it forth , 

And all yuur graces no more uae will luve 
Then a sun-dyall in a grave. 

^Tiou, Lo e, tauglii’st me, by appointmge mce 
To love her who doth neglect both mee and thex, 

T' inveTit and pracii/o ihaionewayt' annihilate all three 

Cbamctor of a Bore- from Donne’a 
Fourth Satire. 

Towards me did runne 

\ thing more v'rangc tlion on >iilc’3 slime the sunne 
L’lr h ed, or ail whieh in o Noalia arke came , 

A lhang which weul 1 have poa'd zVdam to lumu 


Stranger than seven Antiquanes studies. 

Than Afneks monsters, Ouiaaa’s ranties, 

Stranger than strangers. One who for a Dane 
In the Danes massacre had sure beene slame. 

If he had hv’d then , and without hclpe dies 
When next the Premises 'gainst Strangers nse 
One whom the watch at noonc scarce lets goe by. 

One to whom th’ examining justice sure would cry 
‘Sir, by your pnesthood, tell me what yon are?' 

His clothes were strange though coarse, and blacfc 
though bare , 

Sleevelcsse hisjcrkm was, and it had bin 
Velvet, but 'twas now (so much ground was scene) 
Become Tuff taffaty , and our children shall' 

See It plam rashe awhile, then nought at all 
The thmg hath travail’d, and saith, speaks all tongues. 
And onely knoweth what to all States belongs 
Made of th’ Accents and best phrase of all these. 

He speaker one language. If strange meats displease, 
Art can deceive, or hunger force ray taste , 

But Pedants motley tongue, souldiers bumbast, 
Mountebanks drug tongue, nor the temies of law. 

Arc strong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to bcare this Yet I must be content 
With his tongue, m his tongue call’d compliment 
He names me, and comes to me. I whisper, ‘ God I 
How have I smn’d, that thy wraths funous rod, 

This fellow, chooseth me?’ He saith ‘Sir, 

I love your judgment — whom do you prefer 
For the best Linguist ?’ And I seebly 
Said that I thought Calepines Dictionane 
‘ Nay, but of men, most sw cet sir ? ’ — Beza then, ‘ 

Some Jesuits, and two reverend men 
Of our two academies, I named. Hero 
He stopt me, and said ‘Nay, your Apostles were 
Pretty good linguists, and so Panurge was , 

\ct a poor gentleman all these may poss 
By travel ’ Then, as if he would have sold 
His tongue, he praised if, and such wonders told, 

That I was fame to say ‘If yon had lived, sir, 

Time enough to have been Interpreter 
To Babels bricklayers, sure the Power had stood ’ 

He adds ‘ If of court life you knew the good, 

You would leave loncncsse.' I said ‘Not alone 
My lonencsse is, but Spartans fashion 
To teach by paintmg drunkards doth not taste 
Now , Arctme’s pictures have made few chaste. 

No more can pnnees’ courts — though there be few 
Better pictures of vice — teach me vertue ’ 

He, like to a high strctclit lute string, squeakt ‘ O sir, 
’Tis sweet to talke of kings! ’ ‘At Westminster,’ 

Said I, ‘ the man that keeps the Abbey tombes, 

And for his price dotli, with whoever comes. 

Of oil our Harries, and our Edwards talke, 
hrom King to King, and all tlicir km can walkc 
Your eares shall hearc nought but Kings , your eves 
meet 

King, onely, The way to it is King's street ’ 

He smack’d, and cryd, ‘He’s lose, raechanique, coarse. 
So arc all your I nglisli men m llieir discourse ’ 

‘Are not your French men neat?’ ‘Mine? as jou see, 

I have but one. Sir , looke, he followes me 

Certes, tliey are neatly cloatli’d.’ ^ 1, of this minde am. 

Your onely wearing is yonr Grogaram.’ 

‘ Vot so. Sir, I have more ’ Under this pitch 
He would not llic I chaff’d linn , Bnt as itcli 
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Scratch’d into smart, and as blunt Iron grownd 
Into an edge, hurts woise , so I (foole ') found 
Crossing hurt me. To fit my suUennesse, 

He to another key his stile doth dresse , 

And askes, what nett es? I tell him of new playes 
He takes mj hand, and, as a Still which stayes 
A scmibnefe 'ittoxt each drop, he niggardli. 

As loath to mnch me, so tels many a 1 >, 

More than ten Hollensheads, or Halls, or StottCs, 

Of tnviall houshold trash, He knowes he knoues 
When the queen frown d or smil’d , and he knov^ what 
A subtile Statesman m^ gather of that 
He knowes who loses , whom and who bv poison 
Hasts to an Oflices reversioa 

He knows who ’hath sold his land, and now doth beg 
A Lcense, old iron, bootes, shooes, and egge 
Shells to transport. Shortly boyes shall not pla3 
At span counter or blow pomt, but shall paj 
Toll to some Courtier , and wiser than all us. 

He knoiTs what Lady is not painted. Thus 
He with home meats clojes me. 

An early poetic allusion to the Copemican 
system occurs in Donne 

As neiT phyloaophy arrests the sun. 

And bids the passive earth about it run 

This simile was often repeated by later poets 

M hen goodly, like a shipp m her full Inmme, 

A Swann so white, that you may unto him 
Compare all whitenes, but himselfe to none, 

Glid^ along, and, as bee glided, watched. 

And with his arched neck this poore fish catch't 
It mooved with state, as if to looke upon 
Low things It scorn’d. 

The second of Donne’s five ‘ Prebend Sermons,’ 
preached at St Paul’s m 1625, ‘a long poem of 
victory over death,’ is, as Mr Gosse says, ‘one of 
the most magnificent pieces of rebgious wnting in 
English literature, and closes inth a majestic sen- 
tence of incomparable pomp and melody ’ 

As my soule shall not goe towards Heaven, but goe by 
Heaven to Heaven, to the Heaven of Heavens, so the true 
joy of a good soule m this world is the very joy of 
Heaven, and we goe thither not that bemgvvitbout joy we 
might have joy mfused mto us, but that, as Chnst sayes. 
Our joy might bo full, perfected, sealed with an everlast- 
ingnesse for as he promises That 110 man shall lake our 
joy from us, so neither shall Death itselfe take it away, 
nor so much as mterrupt it or discontinue it, but as m 
the face of Death, when he layes hold upon me, and m 
the face of the Devdl when he attempts me, I shall see 
the face of God (for everything shall be a glasse, to re- 
flect God upon me) , so m the agonies of Death, in the 
anguish of that dissolution, in the sorrowes of that vale 
diction, m the irreverablenesse of that transmigration, I 
shall have a joy which shall mo more evaporate than ray 
soule shall evaporate, a joy that shall passe up and put on 
a more glonous garment abov^’and be joy supennvested 
m glory Amtn 

Doone s poenu were povtbtimousljr collected and pobUihed jn a 
one volume quarto in 1633 , hii son issued a fuller edition in 16^9 
The son pnblishcd also successive collections of sertnons, prose 
worts and letters. AUord s edtrion of the poems (1839) is singularlj 
unsatisfaclory , Grosaris (in the Fuller WortLes Library') Is the 
fullest. There is an edition by E. K. Chambers (1896), with critical 
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iraroduciion by Professor Sauusbury Tra a lr tValtoas Life, a re 
marsable masterpiece of biography, was originally prefixed to some 
of the sermons puhluhed in 1640, and was afterwards enlarged 
hni Walton had msulSaent informaiioo on some pans of Donnes 
hCe. Drjesaopps yohn Dojtne,somttime Deoji cf St Pauls 
dwel's mamly on the theological side of the nun then the same 
authors anicle in the Dictioiusry of tPa/umnt Stograpny is note 
wertny Eat when Mr Gosse undertook h’'s Life and Lett rs iie 
could justly say that it was * perhaps the most imposing task left 
to the student of Elizahethan and Jacobean iueratnrc. The werrf, 
usued m two volumes in 1099, u a tnumph of biographical skill and 
literary msight. ilr Gosse arranged the letters for the first time, 
and shed much hght ou vninouj parts of Donne s career The 
bibliographical and cntical information brought together by ilr 
Gossc IS nnapproached elsewhere in value. 

Joseph Unll (1574-1656), bom at Asbby-de- 
la-Zouch, m Leicestershire, studied at Cambridge, 
and rose through various church prefemients to 
be Bishop of Exeter (1627) and then of Norwich 
(1641) In 1617 he went with James to Scotland 
m the design of establishing Episcopacy, and next 
year was a deputy to the Symod of Dork He was 
accused of Puritanism, was at enmity with Laud, 
and in 1641, as a prelate claiming Ins nghts m the 
House of Lords, was impnsoned in the Tower for 
seven months His revenues were sequestrated 
and his property pillaged , and m 1647 he retired 
to a small farm near Nonvich, where he lived till 
his death. His pnnapal works were theological 
and devotional — Christian Afedtlattons, The Con 
templations on the New Testament and On the 
Holy Story, and a Paraphrase of Hard Texts 
His sermons have a rapid, vehement eloquence 
well fitted to arouse and impress He wrote against 
Papists and Brounists with equal fervour In r6o8 
he published a remarkable senes of Characters of 
Verlues and Vices, similar to the famous Characters 
of Overbury {1614) Hall’s Epistles are tIso 
numerous Fuller, who says that ‘for his pure, 
full, plain style’ Hall was called the English 
Seneca, judges him ‘not ill at controversies, more 
happy at comments, very good in his characters, 
better in his sermons, best of all in his meditations.’ 
He IS, however, best remembered m literature for 
his satires, published under the tide of Vtrgide- 
miarttm, Sixe Bookes, m 1597-98, before he was m 
holy orders In them he follov ed Latin models, 
but IS rather vigorous, witty, and even scurrilous 
than polished Archbishop Whitgift condemned 
them to be burned as licentious with works by 
Marlowe and Marston, but the judgment was with- 
drawn Pope thought them the best poetry and 
the truest satire in the English language , while 
H-illam pronounces them rugged, obscure, and 
ungrammaticak Hall boldly claims to be the first 
English satirist 

j 

I first adventure, follow me who list 
_ And be the second English satirist 

PI2 means probably the first regular satinst, follow- 
ing Latin models , and even then Marston was 
enraged by Hall’s claim Donhe tnd Marston 
seem to have vvntten about the same time , Lodge’s 
Momiis was some years earher AVyrntt 
and Gascoigne, tooj^ might claim to be reckoned, 
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and Nash, wlielaer or no he \ as Greene’s ‘Young 
jureni!, that bung safnst,’ even though Shelton 
nure rc^j.Tdcd as too irregular and ribald, and 
P -rs Pla-^ui vv Is, of course, \era far removed 
Jrom d'lS'ucat models In Scodard, Dunbar and 
L>ndstj »c'C persistent satinsts m vernacubr 
verse, and Buclianan both in Latin verse and 
Scottish prose. 

The Chaplain. 

V^diitk rjuir^ would (.Icdlj entertain 
Into his house s^mc truicher chapelain 
Some VTiIling rain that might instruct his sons. 

And that vould stand to good conditions. 

First, ihT he 1 e upon ihe trucHc be-d 
\\ hilc lies joang raaaer helh o er his head 
Second, that ne do, on no default, 

Lver presume to sit above the salt 
riyd, that he never chang-* his trencher t Uee 
ho-rlh, that he u.e all common coartesie. 

Su oarc at meaL ard one half rise an<I wart 
last, that he never his voung master l>eat, 
liut he must ash hiv mother to define 
I low man) jcrl s he would his breech should line 
All these ob, erred, he could contented be 
To give five mar ,,5 and winter liver) 

Tbe Fonaiahed Gallant. 

Sect tnou how gail) mv )oung mister goes, 

\ aanling him.df ufsin his rising toes , 

And jinnhs his hand upon his dagger's ide , 

.\nd pichs his glutted teeth since late noon tide’ 

'Tis KufiTio Tru 'st thou v here he dined to da) ’ 

In sooth I saw him sil nth Ehile Ilumphre) 

^(anv gooil Welcomes, and much gratis che-er, 

Keeps he for c er) straggling cavalier 
\n oj’aui house, haunted with great resort , 
luiiig service mi\t wi h mvcical disport. 

Mm. fair )ounher with a feathered crest, 

Choo es m ich rather be his -.hot fret guewt. 

To fare m frecl) with sO little cost, 

Than s'a! e hw twelvefrencc to a meaner ho t 
lladd thou not told me, I should sarel) say 
lie loechisi no meat of all this livelong da) 
hor urc methosght, )el that was h 11 a „uesS, 

111-. e)es scuned sUnh for ver) hollo vi cs , 

J ut could he liave — as I did it mistalrc 
S I little m his purse, so ranch upon his bach ’ 
ixj iiotmrg m his maw ’vet seenielh b) his belt 
Thu lies gaunt gu* no too much stuffing fclc 
See t thou how » dc it hangs beneath his hip ? Kog 
l[iuj.^er and heav) iron inahes girdles vliii. 

\et fur all that ho \ sUffi) e'ruL he b), 

\U traj fed m ihe new found braver) 

The nu". of neW-won Calais his ixinnel lent. 

In 1 eu of .hear sO 'urd a congu rmeail 
V hat neevled he fetch that from farthest S) air, 

Mrs namdu-ee coul I hare lent witli Iisier pan’ 

II o.^h he perhapi necr [lassed th. En„li h shore, 

\ ct Nin A <s d c jsricil Ire a cengeercr 
Mr hair, hreneh h',c, slarcs r,u Jus fnghtol herd, 

On. tcch bmoson hs.e di heVellcil 
\s f he n ean 10 wear a catr e conj. 

If ch_r ca hu u t. snos! 1 bin that iiure 1 
V'l I! 1 h Uae uj*n ll ^ Ln.wCl sk n, 

Clssc r o,crcd .i h , ismrd, l.otii 1 p un 1 eh n , 


His linen collar !ab)Tinthian set, 

M hose thousand double tumiDgs never met , 

Hts sleeves half hid with elbow pimomngs, 

•Vs if he meant to fl) vntb linen wings. 

But when I look, and cast mine e)es below, 

W lut monster meets mme e)es in hnman show ? 

So slender waut w ith such an abbot’s loin, 

Did never sober nature sure conjoin. 

Lik’st a stravvn scarecrow in the new sown fiejd. 
Reared on some stick, the tender com to shicid. 

Or, if that semblance suit not ev ery deal. 

Lake a broad shake fork with a slender steel tasclt 

V purr cf old St Paul s Cathedral was called Dube Huniphreyt 
WalA, from a lorab erroneousb supposed to be that of the fa ia oes 
Huaiphrev, Dole of Gloucester it was the resort cf beggars, haoh 
rupls aad dinnericss poor gentlcmeo, who were playful) sard to 
dine with Duke Humphrey 

Upon the Sight of a Tree PuU-blossomed. 

Here Is a tree overlaid vnth blossoms. It is not pos- 
sible that all these should pro per, one of them roust 
needs rob the other of moisture and growth. I do not 
love to see an infancy over hopeful , m these pregnant 
beginnings one faculty starves another, and at last leaves 
the mmd sapless and barren. As, therefore, we are wont 
to pull off some of the too frequent bfossoms, that the 
rest may thrive, so it is good wisdom to moderate the 
early e-xcess of the parts, or progress of over forward 
childhood Neither is it othennse m our Christian 
profession, a sudden and lavish ostentation of grace 
may fill the eye with wonder, and the mouth with talk, 
but will not at the laat fill the lap with fniiL Let me 
not promise loo much, nor raise loo high expectations of 
my undertakings , I had rather men should complain 
of my small hopes than of my short performances 

Upon a Redbreast coming into his Chamber 
Prclly bird, how cheerfully doat thou sit and sing, and 
yet knovvcit not where thou art, nor where thou shall 
make thy next meal, and at mght must shroud thyself 
m a biuh for lodging 1 bVhat a shame is it for me, that 
sec before me so liberal provusions of my God, and find 
myself set warm under my own roof, yet am ready to 
droop under a distrustful and unthankful dubiess ' Had 
I so little certainty of my harbour and purveyance, ho v 
hearties, should I be, how careful 1 how little list [inchna 
lion] should I have to make music to thee or rayselt ' 
Surely thou comest not hither without a Providence. 
God sent thee not so much to delight as to shame me, but 
all in a comnctioa of my sullen unbelief, who, under more 
apparent means, am Ie.j cheerful and confident. Rca.e<m 
and faith have not done so much m me, as m thee mere 
instinct of nature , want of foresight makes thcc more 
merry, if not more happy here, than the fore-sight of 
better thing, makelh me. O God ' thy prondence not 
impaired by tiiO,c powers thou hast given me above thee 
brute thmg, , let not ny greater help, hinder me from a 
holy -ccurity, and eomfortable reliance on thee, 

Upion bear-ing of Music by Nlg-br 
How swetlly dotli till, inii,ic sound m this dead 
eason I In the daytime it would not it could not so 
much affect .lie ear All hmrmomoas sound, arc 
I advanced by a silen darknes,. Thus it is with the ,,Iid 
! tidings of salvation , the gospel never sounds so sweet 
■ a, m the night of pre.,ervulion, or of oar own private 
1 a.iiicUon It is e.ertiie same, lie difference is m oar 
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Qisposmon to receive it O God ! whose pnise it is to 
‘giie songs m the night,’ make my prospentj consaon- 
able, and my crosses chLerfuk 

Upon, the Sight of an Owl in the Twilight. j 
What a strange melanchohc hfe doth this creature 
lead , to hide her head all the daj long in an ivy bush, 
and at mght, when all other burds are at rest, to flj 
abroad, and vent her harsh notes I know not vvh> the 
ancients have sacred this bird to wisdom, c-acept it be 
for her safe closeness and singular perspicaatj , that 
when other domestical and any creatures are blind, she 
only hath inward hght to discern the least objects for 
her owm advantage. Surely thus much wit the) have 
taught us m her That he is the wascst man that would 
liave least to do with the multitude , That no hfe is so 
safe as the obscure. That retiredness, if it have less 
comfort, )et IcsS danger and vexation, lastl). That he 
IS trul) vvTse who sees by a light of his own, when the 
rest of the world sit in an ignorant and confused dark 
ness, unable to apprehend anv truth save by the helps 
of an outward illnmination. Had this fowl come forth 
m the da)[ime, how had all the httlc birds flocked 
wondenng about her, to see her uncouth visage, to 
bear her untuned notes ' She hkes her estate never the 
worse, but pleaseth herself in her own quiet reserved 
ncsS It Is not for a wise man to be much affected with 
the censures of the rude and unskilful vulgar, but to 
hold fast onto his own vvell-chosen and well foxed reso 
lutions Every fool knows what is wont to be done, 
but what IS best to be done, is known only to the wise. 

Uixan the Sight of a Great Library 

What a world of wit is here packed up together 1 I 
know not whether this sight dotli more dumay or com- 
forj me it dismays me to think that here is so much 
that I cannot know , it comforts me to think that this 
ranety yields so good helps to know what I should. 
There is no truer word than that of Solomon — there 
IS no end of making many books this sight verifies 
There is no end , mdeed, it were pity there should Cod 
hatli given lo man a busy soul, the agitation whereof 
cannot but through time and experience work out many 
hidden trutlis, to suppress these would be no other 
than injurious to mankind, whose minds, like unto so 
many candles, should be kindled by each other The 
thoughts of our deliberations are most accurate , these 
we vent into our papers What a happiness is it that 
wathout all offence of necromancy, I may here call 
up any of the ancient W’orthies of Learning, whether 
human or divme, and confer with them of all my doubts • 
— that I can at pleasure summon whole synods of 
reverend fathers and acute doctors from all the coasts 
of the earth, to give their well studied judgments m all 
points of question which I propose I Neither can I cast 
my Cyc casually upon any of these silent masters but I 
must learn somewhat It is a w antonness lo complam of 
choice No law bmds me to read all , but the more we 
can take m and digest, the better liking most the mmd 
need.5 be blcsacd be God that hath set up so many 
clear lamps in bis Cliurch , now none but the wilfully 
blind can plead darkness , and blessed be the mcmoiy 
of those his faithful servants, that have left them blood, 
ibeir spints, their lives, m these precious papers, and 
have willingly wasted themselves mto these dunng 
monuments, to give hght unto others ' 


(Paradise— The Gosjiel of Labour ) 

Every earth was not fit for Adam, but a garden , a 
paradise. What excellent pleasures, and rare vaneties, 
have men foand in gardens planted by the hands of 
men' And yet all the world of men cannot make one 
twig, or leaf, or spire of grass. When he that made^the 
matter undertakes the fashion, how must it needs be, 
beyond our capacity, excellent' No herb, po flower, 
no tree, was wanting there, that might be for ornament 
or use , w hether for sight, or lor scent, or for ta^te. The 
bounty of God wrought further than to necessity, even 
to comfort and recreation Why arc we niggardly to 
ourselves, when God is liberal ? But for all this, if God 
had not there conversed vvith man, no abundance could 
have made him blessed Yet, behold ' that which was 
man’s storehouse was also his workhouse, his pleasure 
was his task paradise served not only to feed his 
senses, but to exercise his hands If happiness had con 
sisted in domg nothing, man had not been employ ed , all 
his delights could not have made him happy in an idle 
life. Man, therefore, is no sooner made than he is set lo 
work neither greatness nor perfection can privilege a 
folded hand, he must labour, because he was happy , 
how much more we, that vve may be ' This first labour 
of his was, as without necessity, so without pains, with 
out weariness , how much more cheerfully we go about 
our businesses, so much nearer we come to our paradise. 

The Hypocrite. 

A hypocrite is the worst kind of player, by so much 
as he acts the belter part which hath always two 
faces, oftlimes two hearts that can compose his fore- 
head to sadness and gravity, while he bids hu heart 
be wanton and careless within, and, m the mean time, 
laughs within himself, to think how smoothly he hath 
cozened the beholder m whose silent face are written 
the characters of religion, which his tongue aud gestures 
pronounce, but his hands recant that hath a clean face 
and garment, wath a foul soul whose mouth belies hts 
heart, and his lingers behe his mouth. Walking early 
up into the cily, he turns into the great church, and 
salutes one of the pillars on one knee, worshipping 
Uiat God which at home he cares not for while his 
eye is fixed on some window, on some passenger, and 
his heart knows not whither bis lips go he rises and, 
looking about with admiration, complains of our frozen 
chanty, commends the ancient. Vt church he will ever 
sit where be may be seen best , and in the midst of the 
sermon pulls out his tables in haste, as if he feared to 
lose that note , when he wntes cither his forgotten 
errand or nothing then he turns his Bible wath a 
noise, to seek an omitted quotation , and folds the leaf 
as if he had found it , and asks aloud the name of the 
preacher, and repeats it , whom he pubhcly salutes, 
thanks, praises, mvites, entertains with tedious good 
counsel, with good discourse, if it had come from an 
honester mouth. He can command tears, when he 
speaks of his youth , mdeed because it is past, not 
because it was sinful hnnself is now better, but the 
tunes are worse. All other sms he reckons up with 
detestation, while he loves aud hides his darlmg in 
his bosom All his speech returns to himself, and 
every occurrent draws m a story to bis own praise. 
When he should give, he looks about him, and says, 
‘Who sees me?’ No alms, no prayers fall from him, 
without a witness, belike, lest God should deny, that 
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' . hath rvLcued them and, nhcn ht. hath done, l(s.t 
thi. uorli 'huaU nut hnjv tt, hii own mouth is 
til' ujnija.t to proclaim in la bnef, ho is the 

loader-, oaiat, the noighbour’s dijoase , the blot of 
goo.'u-'-c, a roltca stick m a dark night, a impin in 
i coin add , an ill Icmpcicd candle with a great snuff, 
that n going ou, smells ill, an angel abroad, a desil 
at 1 0 ne , anu wor c when an angel than when a deiil 

The Busy-body 

His estate IS too narrow for his mmd , and therefore 
he Is fain to make himself room in others’ affairs, ^et 
eier in pretence of loie. \o news can stir but bp his 
door iieitl er can he know that which he must not tell 
What eierv man \entures in Ouiana a op age, and what 
liiev gamed, he knows to a hair Whether Ilolbnd will 
hie peace, he 1 nows , and on what conditions, and with 
what success, is familiar to him ere it be concluded 
\o post can pass him w ithout a question , and rather 
than he will lose the news, he rides back with him to 
appOse [question] him of tidings and then to the next 
man he meets, lie supplies the wants of Ins hastp intel 
ligcnce, and makes up a perfect tale, wherewith he so 
haunteth the patient auditor that after many excuses he is 
fam to endure rather the censure of his manners in run 
mng awap, tlian the icdiousness of an impertinent dis 
course, Hi> spexch is oft broken off with a succession of 
lung parentheses, whicli he eier \ows to fill up ere the 
conclusion, and perhaps would effect it, if the others’ 
ear were as imweanable as his tongue If he sec but 
two men ta'k and read a letter in the street, he runs 
to tlicin, and asks if he may not be partner of that 
Secret relation , and if they deny it, he offers to tell, 
b nce he may not hear, wonders and then falls upon 
th, report of the Scottish Mine, or of the great fish 
taken up at Lpain, or of the freezing of the Thames , 
and, after many thanks ann dismissions, is hanlly 
entreated silence He undertakes as much as he per 
forms little This man wall thrust himself forward, to 
be the guiilc of the wap he knows not , and calls at his 
neighbour's window, and asks win Ins senants are not 
at worl The market hath no commoditp which he 
])nzetli not, and winch the next tabic shall not hear 
rceitcd His tongue, hke the tail of Sampson’s foxcs, 
earne-s firebrands, and is enough to set the whole field 
of the world on a flame. Himself begins table talk of 
his neighbour at inotlier’s board , to whom he bears 
i!ie first news, and adjures him to conceal the reporter 
who e choleric answer he returns to his first host, cn 
Ur„oi with a second edition so, as it uses to be done 
m the fi„ht of imwalhag mastiffs, he claps each on the 
side apart, and proxokes them to an eager conflict 
Tiierc can ro -^ct posS witliout his Coimnent , which is 
ever far fciclial, rash, saspicious, dclatorp His ears are 
long, and hu eics quick but most of all to impcrfec 
liou> , winch as he casdp sce-s, so he increases xviih 
in ermcddling He labours without thanks, talks 
withou* ciealit , lues w thoul lose, dies without tears, 
without pity save that some sap, ‘It was pitp he died 
no sooner ' 

list t v'jxi, II idle, ilo a t_ma laerical terajnee of an an 
eroko i 41 liy m Ttin AoDratu, cjJd lllcr il fjem 

otic till cl t) i c Pc* Jo-uah Prait (to tot tScS), Pcier Hall 
(tj tso, t5j---i,l, .1 J tfe Ke\ Isitjp Wjntcx (to Oxford 

t T‘ a xatijcx bate beta tcpaboJicJ by XVancn, Croiart 
(i 7Sb le-s c t cri, *n etc it a la^c Ly LcwiS (tCs^P, and sn coiiioa 
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John Da)) dramatist, has since 1897 been 
identified with John Dep, who, according to college 
records, was the son of a xeoman at Cawston in 
Norfolk, born 1574, and entered Cams College, 
Cambndge, as a sizar in 1592 Of his work 
practically nothing was known till 18S1, sa\c that 
with Chettle he produced tae extant plap, The 
Bluui Beggar of Bednal Green, which owes but 
little to the well-known ballad m Percp’’s Beliques 
He had a share m oxer a score of plaps, often in 
collaboration w ith Chettle, Dekker, Haughton, and 
others. But little of his handiwork was accessible 
till in 1881 Mr Bullen repnnted five plap's by bun , 
an allegoncal masque. The Parliament of BetS, 
in which the Humble Bee, the Hornet, the 
Drone, ilc , are arraigned , and an allegorical 
tract called Peregrinatio Scholastica The lie of 
CnL IS a mixture of romance, allegorp', and fun, 
without much dramatic consistency' Humour out 
of Breath is an Arcadian play, slight in texture, 
dealing with the adventures of the daughters of 
a banished Duke of Mantua and of the sons of his 
enemy, the Duke of Venice. Day shows every- 
where more grace and fancy than constructive 
power or consistency The academic tnlogp 
The Pilgrimage to Parnassus and the Retume 
(quoted below) have also been attnbuted, on no 
sufficient grounds, to Day 

Sec Mr BuJlcjjs luireduetton to Days Pbys (1&81), Wards 
DroJiuUtc LiUraiurf^ aod Mr Swinburne s arude on Day m the 
Yuuteentk Ctatury for October 1S97 

The Pilgriuiagc to P.tiiiassiis —A play of 
this name was acted at St John’s College, Canfbndge, 
at Christmas of 1598 , a sequel, called the Rtturne 
from Parnassus, in 1599 , and a second part of tlie 
Returne in 1601 This second part of Returne 
has often been repnnted , the two earlier plays 
of this academic scries were only known by name 
till, found m Hcame’s collection by Mr Macray, 
they and their sequel were published by him m 
1886, a complete Parnassian tnlogy They may 
be taken as the most notable speamen of the 
academic plays which vvere a conspicuous feature 
of the time. Sometimes the classical plays mcrelp 
were acted by the students, gradually new Latin 
plaps on classical models became common , and 
bp-and-by, m spite of academic and court prohibi 
tions, the new plaps came to be whollp or partly in 
English riiesc cspcmally shed a strange and 
vivid light on contemporary university life, and 
give a melancholy picture of the misery and 
humiliation of those who then sought to make a 
precarious livelihood by learning or letters 

In the Pilgrimage to Parnassus we have the 
travels to the Mountain of the Muses of Philo- 
musus and Studioso through Logic Land and 
Rhetoric Land and Philosophy Land m spite of 
tlie seductions of Madido and his wine cup, 
Stupido, and Mnoretto The Returne from Par- 
nassus, m two pans, shows the struggles of the 
s,ame pilgnms to find, after their sojourn in the 
heights of poctrp, a footing in this workaday 
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world — as tutor, physician, fiddler, or shepherd. 
The plays are most frequently quoted for their 
references (not always complimentary) to drama- 
tists of the penod — to Shakespeare, Jonson,. 
Daniel, Lodge, Drayton, iMarston, Marlowe, 
Nash , to the poets Spenser and Constable , and 
to the actors Kemp and Burbage. 

Thus Gallio effusnely praises Shakespeare as 
author of Venus and Adonis and Ronuo and 
Juliet j but Gallio IS a iulgar, purse-proud upstart, 
an Ignorant pretender to culture. It is Kemp the 
actor who says to Burbage, ‘\Vh>, here’s our 
fellow Shakespeare puts them all down , aj, and 
Ben Jonson too’ And other allusions to Shake- 
speare suggest that Shakespeare was ‘the favourite 
of the rude half educated strolling players as distin 
guished from the refined geniuses of the university’ 
The construction is singular and irregular the 
Pilgrimage is only half the length of the first 
part of the Relunu, and the second part is 
more than twace the length of the first There is 
abundant wit and humour throughout, and not a 
little coarseness , the earner (Hobson, celebrated 
by Milton), tapster, and churchwarden are as enter- 
taining character sketches as those of the pnncipal 
characters The following is from the second 
and the third ‘ Actus ’ of the Ptlgrtnuige 

Enter Madido alone, reading Horace Lpatles 
Modi O pocet Horace ' if thou were alive I woulde 
bestow e a cupp of sacke on thee for theise liquid verses , 
theiac art not dnt runes like Cato’s, St dens est ammits, 
but the true moist issue of a poelicall soule O if the 
tapsters and drawers knewe what thou sayest m the 
commendaton of lakinge of hquoure, lhe> would score 
up thy prajses upon cvenc but and larrell , and, m faiih, 
1 care not if I doe for the benefite of the unleamcvl 
bestow c some of my English poetne uppon thy Latin 
nmes, that ihis Romane tonge raaje noe longer outface 
our poorc Englishe skmkcrs. lie onlic rouse up my 
muse out of her den with this liquid sacrifice, and 
then, have ainongste yout, poets and rimers I The 
common people wall now thmke I did dnneke, and 
■- did nothmge but conferr with the ghostes of Homer, 
Ennius, VirgiU, and thej rest that dwell in this vvatlene 
region Marke, marke' here spnngs a poeticall par 
tndge 1 Zouns ! I want a wonle nuscrabitl) ' I must 
lookc for another worde m my dictionane I shall noc 
sooner open this pmlt polt but the worde like a knave 
tapster will cnc, .Sii < E)mar}cSir' none 
I am flit to wnte a Look ' Woulde anie leaden Mjdas, 
anie mossie patron, have his asses cars deified, let him 
but come and give mcc some prettic sprinkling to mam 
tame the cxpenccs of my thioate, and He dropp out 
suchc an encomium on him that shall imortalize him 
as long as tlicre is ever a bookc binder m Englande. 
Rut I had forgotten mj frmd Horace Take not in 
snufie (ni) prcttic vcraesl) if I tumc >ou out of >ourc 
Komane coate into an Englishe gaberdine. ' 

[Enter PltiLOMUsUS iWStudioso ] 

Phtlom In faith, Madido, thv poetne i-> good , 

Some gallant Genius doth posjcss thy corps. 

Stud I think a fune ravnslieth thj brame, 

Thou art m such a sweet phantasticke vamc. 


Rut tell mee, shall wee have thj compame 
Throughe this craggie lie, this harsh rough wa)e? 

Wilt thou be pilgnme to Parnassus' hilP 

Madt I had rather be a horse to gnndc in miU. 

Zouns' I travell to Parnassus? I tell tliee its not a 
pilgrimage for good wits. Let slowc brainde Athenians 
travell thither, those dne sober )ouths which can away 
to reede dull lives, fustic philosophers, dustie logicians. 
He tume home, and wnte that that others sliall reade , 
postentie shall make them large note Ixioks out of my 
wntmgs Naye, there is another thing that makes mce 
out of love vvith this jomey, there is scarce a good 
laveme or alehouse betwixt this and Parnassus, why, 
a poeticall spint mustc needs starve ' 

Phtlom Naye, when thou comes to high Parnassus’ 
hill 

Of Helbcons pure stream dnneke thou thy fill 

Stud There Madido may quaff the poets boule. 

And salisfie his thirstie dryed soule. 

Madu Nay, if I dnnke of that pudicd water of Hcllicon 
m the compame of leane Lenten shadow es, let mee for a 
punishement converse wath single bearesoe long as I live ! 
This Parnassus and Hellicon are but the fables of the 
poets there is noe true Parnassus but the third lofte m 
a wane taveme, noe true Hellicon but a cup of browne 
bastard Will youe travell quicklie to Parnassus? doe 
but cane yourc dne feet into spme dne taveme, and 
straight the drawer will bid youe to goc into the Halfe 
Moonc or the Rose, that is into Parnassus, then call 
for a cup of pure Hellicon, and he will bnnge youe a 
cup of pure hypocrisc, that vnll make youe speake leap 
mge lines and daunange penodes. W hy, give mee but 
a quart of burnt sacke by mee, and if I doc not vvilh 
a pennie worth of candles make a lietter poeme than ' 
Kmsaders Satyrs, Lodge’? Ftg for Momus, Bastard’s 
Epigrams, Leichfild’s Trimming of Hash, He give my 
headc to anie good felowe to make a memento mon 
of ' O the genius of xij** ' A quart vyiU indite raanlc 
livelie lines m an houre, while an ould drousic Aca 
demicke, an old btigmalicke, an ould sober Droraeder, 
toilcs a whole month and often scratcheth his witls’ 
head for the bnnginge of one miserable penod into 
the worldc ' If therefore you be good felowes or wise 
fclovves, travell noc farther m the craggie way to the 
famed Parnassus, returae whome with mee, and wee 
will hire our studies m a taveme, and ere longe noc 
a poste m Paul’s churchyarde but shall be acquamted 
with our wntmgs. 

Phtlom tlay then, 1 see thy wit in dnneke is drounde 
Wine doth the beste parte of thy soule confoundc 

Stud. Let Parnass be a fond phantasticke phee. 

Yet to Parnassus He hould on my pace 

But tell mee, Madido, how earnest thou to thu> ile? 

Madi W ell, lie tell youe , and then see if tile phisickc 
of good counsel will worke upon yourc bodies. I tooke 
shipping!, at Qui mthi disctpulas, anti sailed to Propria 
tjiiae maribus , then came to ds in praesetUt, but with 
great danger, for there are certamc people in ibis cunlne 
caleil schoolraaisters, that take pasSingers and sit all day 
whippings pence out of there tayls , these men tooke mee 
pnsoner, and put to death at leastc three hundred rodcs 
upon my backe Henc traveled I into the land of Snt 
taxis, a land full of joyners, and from thenc came I li> 
Prosodta, a litcll ihnd, where are men of 6 feete longe, 
which Were never mentioned m Sir John llamlefilde’s 
croniclc Hence did I set up my unluckic fi-ctc m thu ilc 
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The Pilgrimage to Parnassus 


D 'uj, iiln.rt. I can itt. nothmsc but idecs and phao 
U , a. oonc a. I came hitber I began to reade 
ieamu ni> mapp, 2?ij! c!i>.a <5l, C-'i , then the iloteniic 
I nave prieaLiitcvl mec uith ^ach an um>a\one wordc that 
I dare not name H unJej-. I had some franketbence read e 
to fierfan-e \o-rw noses t.ith after Upon this I ihreu 
the rupp m a chafe, and came home, cursing mj 
r tle^j !uad that woulde suffer my headless feUe to take 
aji.h a tcd*OA> joumej 

Tne harde-r and the eraggier is the wa)e 
Tfie joy «dl lie more full another day 
Ofte pleasure got with painc wee dcarlie deemc , 

Tilings dcarlic Uoughte are had m great csteeme 

MtiJi Come on. Come on, Tuljie’s sentences I Lease 
yoare pulinge of prouerb^, and hearken to him that knowes 
whats good for youe. If you hate ame care of youre eye^, 
blmdc them not vith gomge to Parnassus , if you loic 
youre feete, blister them not in this craggie wayc Staie 
1 . nil nice, and one iiinte of wine shall inspire youe with 
more wilt than all they nine muses Come on ' lie lead 
you to a mrne compame ' 

St tJ Fie, Philomusus 1 ’gin thy loitnnge feet 
To faint and tire in ihis so fairc a waie? 

Fach niarchant for a base inglorious pnze 
bears not with ship to plowc the ocean , 

And shall not wec for learnings glonoos meede 
To Pamass hast with swallowe winged sjieede’ 

Pniloiiu I’fiithc, btudioso, I was almost wonne 
To rleaic unto yonder wett pliantasticke crewe ! 

I ce the pinie pott is an oralourc ' 

The burnt sackc made a sweet oration 
VgaiOste Appollo and his followers , 

Discourslc liowe schollers unregardetl walke, 

Like tlire-edlure impecumous ammals, 

WTules scrvmge men doe swagger it m silks, 

\nd cacli earth creepinge peasant russet coate 
Is in regutstc for his well lined pouebe 
Tolde Us howc this laborious pilgrimage 
Is wontc to eatc mens marrowts, drye there bloude. 

And make the-m seem leant shadowles pale ghostes. 

1 his coiinscll made nice have a staggennge mindc, 

Unlill 1 sUWe there bcaslhe bezolinge, 

IFere drowned soules, there idle roenment, 

\ oyde of sounde solace and true hartes content 
\nd now I lose my pilgrimage the more, 

I loi-c the Muses better than before, 
but lell mee, wliat lande do wee travcll in’ 

Met thinks It IS a pleas,intc fertile soiL 

In tile second part of the Rclitnu Ingenioso 
ind Judicio discuss bpenser, and Ingenioso gives 
his ‘cersure’ in these lints 

A s veelcr swan than ever sung in Poe, 

A shriller n „hlingalc than ever blest 
ITic prouder gro c-i of selfc admiring Rome, 
blithe wav each nlly, and each shcplicard proud 
\STi Ic be did ehaiint liis nirale rainstralsic. 

Suentivc Hvs full many a dainty care 
Nvv, hearer hung upia his inciting tong, 

WhiL si ectly of the baicry Queeae he sung , 

\Miilc to the waters fall 1 c tuned her fauc, ■■ 
jViil m lacti l.»rke cr graved thzacs name. 

TTuj Continue to call the roll of potts and drama- 
tis s, ind after dealing summarily with Constable, 
Daiicl, Lod^e, Drayton, Watson, and others, 
proeexd 


Ingiiuoso {rtads ] Christopher Marlowe. 

Juauto Marlowe was happy in his buskined muse, 
Alas, unhappy m his life and end 
Puty It Is that wit so U1 should well. 

Wit lent from heaven, but vices sent from helL 

/Mg- Our theater hath lost, Pluto hath got, 

A tragtek penman for a dreary plot. — 

[iPeu/r ] Benjamm Jonson. 

Jiid. The wittiest fellow of a bricklayer m England. 

lug zV. meere empynck, one that getts what he hath 
by obacrvation, and makes onely nainre pnvy to what he 
indites , so slow an inventor, that he were better betake 
himselfe to his old trade of bricklaying , abould wlior 
son, as confident now m making of a book, as he was 
m times past in laying of a bnek. — 

[V?eMt/r ] William Shakspearc. 

Jud Who loves not Adons love or Lucrece rape? 

His sweeter verse contaynes h[c]art throbbing line. 

Could but a graver subject him content. 

Without loves lazy foolish languishmuit 

Two of these lines are also read 

Who loves Adoni’s love or Lucrece rape , 

His sweeter verse contaynes hart robbing lifc- 

Philomusus above gives another parallel (stc 
piage 233) to Bums’s — 

O w ere I on Parnassus hill 
Or had of Helicon my fill. 

Metstt IS apparently stupid , unglt btnrt is small beer bastard 
was a sweet Spanish wine irAvriK is hippocias , ‘VV Kinsayder 
was a tuiii dt gutrrt of Maislon s , Thomas Bastard published 
epignuns in jspS, and Richard Lichfield wrote against Nash in 
1597 , shgn aticit 1 brmded criminal, may be pbyfully used here 
fora graduate nnuneuVr, a labonous pedant Pr pna ^uat iron 
i IS, &C., arc scraps from the faitm grammar , ifojidr/iidt, llanJe- 
viUe , the mapp to this land of Petrus Ramus is bis Pudcctic 1/ 
Partstumet (1543), formulaung a complete revolt against Ansto- 
telianism and Scholasticism TuUit is Cicero , bizalttigt or bfz-ttug 
la carousing, guzzling, from the same root as embta-ie 

Tliouias l>ekkcr, bom m London about i57o> 
was a most prolific dramatic author, but only a few 
of Ills plays were pnnted His life was irregular, 
and be spent some years in the King’s Bench and 
other prisons as a prisoner for debt. He is last 
heard of m 1637 In 1600 he published The Shoc- 
utakePs Holiday, or the Gentle Craft, and fhe 
Pleasant Comedy of Old F ortunatus The first of 

these pieces is one of the most entertaining, of the 
old comedies, though it is based on the incredible 
assumption that a soldier, nobly bom, has deserted 
an important military command m the French vrir 
and become a Dutch speaking journeyman to a 
London shoemaker on the very slender cliancc 
that, being thus m London, he may prosecute his 
suit to the Lord MayoFs daughter But the racy', 
somewhat Falstaffian, talk of Simon Eyre and his 
journeymen is the feature of the play, sometimes 
inconsequent rattle, sometimes pithy sense Thus, 
when the Lord Mayor says to Simon, ‘ Ha, ha, ha ! 
I had rather than a thousand pounds I liatl an 
heart but half so light as yours,’ the shoemaker 
replies, ‘WTiy, what should I do, my Lord^ 
pound of care pays not a dram of debt Hum, let’s 
be merry whiles we are young old age, sack and 
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sugar \;iil steal upon us ere ive be a.vareu' Fortn- 
; atus, the second comedy, abounds m poetry of 
rare beaul> Dekkeds next play \>as Saliromasttx 
(.1602), which held up to ndicule Ben Jonson, with 
whom he bad collaborated and quarrellecL In 
1603 Dekker published a pamphlet, Fhe Wonderful 
Year, which gives a heart-rending account of the 
plague In the eery amusing tract, F/ie Bjclielods 
Banquet, he describes the ills of henpecked hus- 
bands His most powerful writing is m / he Honest 
Whore (1604, Part ti 1630), an uncompromising 
picture of contemporary naanners which at times be 
comes painfully realistic Middleton seems to liavc 
assisted Dekker m the first part With Mobster 
he wrote the Fanious History of Sir rhontas 
Wyat, Wi.stuiard Ho, and Vortirajard Ho The 
Bellman of LmiuIoii {i(x3&) iqiamfhXct gives a livcl> 
account of London vagabonds, and the subject 
IS pursued in Lanthoin and Candlelight (1608) 
In both of these works Dekker made a free use 
o( A Caveat or Ware ring for Com men Curs^tors 
Vulgarely called Vagabones, published m 1 566 or 
1567 by Thomas Harman, a Kentish squire, and 
accordingly did not escape the charge of plagiansm 
In The Gull's Hornbook (1600) the life of a town 
gaihnt Is racily depicted after a German model 
The brisk comedy, The Roaring Girl (1611), is 
partly by Dekker, but chiefly by Middleton. With 
Massinger he wrote the Virgin Martyr, Lamb 
was doubtle“ss right in ascribing to Dekker the 
most beautiful scene (ii 1 ) The Suds Darling is 
partly by Ford. The Whore of Babylon (1607) is 
a coarsely vehement c.\hibiuon of Protestantism 
by way of allegory on the bpamsh Arm ida. A 
jiowerful tragedy, The Witch of Cdinonton (post 
humously published in 1658), was wmtten by 
Dekker, Ford, and (probably) Rowley (see below 
at p.ige 478} Charles Lamb says Dekker lias 
poetry enough for anything , Mr A H Bullen 
thinks ‘his be-st jilays rink with the masterpieces 
of the Ehmbetlwn dram i and Mr Swinburne finds 
the ‘wild wood notes of passion and fancy and 
pailios in DekkePs best moments’ remind him of 
Shakespeare , while Dr Ward holds tli it, spite of, 
Ins lyrical gift, Iiis humour, and his pathos, he 
lacks distinction, and is hniitcd in inventive 
' imagination, rude in form, and coarse in thought. 
In the Podaslcr Jonson, in the character of 
[loricc, very pointedly satirised Dekker and 
Marstoii, charging Dekker \ itli irroganry, impu 
denec, ind other faults. In Dekkers reply there 
IS iiaturillv more raillery and abusc tleaa wit or 
poem, but u was well received by the pLay-going 
public 

Horace is i)iu> amusmglv mtrixluccd as in the 
act of coacoeting in ode 

To thcc who>e foivhcaj swclL with ro-^s, 

Who e lUoU haumvil hower 

hk ind ivent to even flu ver, 

Who e moj vtload name enelcoci 
The abwr-rf, dcji and divuv. , 

W how yellow Ires cs s'linc 
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Bright as Loan lire 

Oh, me thy pnest inspire ' 

h or I to thee and thme immortal nnne, 

111 — m — in golden tunes, 

hor I to thee and thine immortal name — 

In— sacred raptures flowing, flowing, swimming, swim 
ming 

In sacred raptures swimming. 

Immortal name, game, dame, tame, lame, lanu, 'amc 
[Foh,] hath, slianie, proclaim, oh — 

In sacred raptures flomng, will proclaim [no 'J 
Oh, me thy pncsl inspire ' 

I or I to thee and thine immortal name, 

In flowing numbers filled with spngUt and flame (Good, 
good ') 

In flowing numbers filled watb spnght and flame 

Horace by-and by coinpl iins that his lines were 
often maliciously misconstrued and misapplied, 
complacently remarking 

The error e, not mine, but m their eye 
That cannot take proportions. 

Dekker, happily enough, makes his Cnspinus 
reply 

Horace, Horace, 

To stand wathm the shot of galling tongues 
Proves not your guilt , for could we write on paper 
Made of those turning leaves of heaven, the clonds,- 
Or speak with angels’ tongues, yu wise men know 
That some would shake the head , though saints should 
sing, 

borne snakes must biss, because they ’re bom with 
sting 

Do wt not see fools laugh at heaven and mock 
The Makers workmanship’ Be not you gneved 
If that whicli you mould fair, upright, and smooth, 

Be screwed awrv, made crooked, lame, aud vile. 

By racking comments and calumnious longncs. 

So to be bit It rankles not, for Innocence 
May with a feather brush off the foul wrong 
But when your dastard wil will strike at men 
In comers, and in nddJcs fold the viccs 
Of your best friends, you must not take to heart 
If they take o(T ail gilding from their pills 
Aud only offer you the biller core 

Dekker’s Uumsi MUorc was enthusiastically 
priiscd by Hazliu, as combining ‘ the simplicity of 
prosC Willi the graces of poetry ‘simplicily and 
extravagance, homelmcss and qiniintness, tragedy 
and comedy ’ Passages hkc the follow mgq spoken 
by a long suJtenng husband whose patience has 
been sore taxed by a capriaous wafe, ore menior 
able 

Dale What comfort do you tmd m bciag so calm ’ 
Cii/Miao That winch green wounds receive from 
sovereign balm. 

I’alienee, my ford ' whv, ’ti, ife soul of peace 
Of all the viitue's, 'Us neared km to hcaun 
It makes, men look like gods. The U'd of men 
That ccr wore earth atmat h u u 1. a 'UtTerer, 

\ soft, incek, yiallcnt, humble, Iramjufl spitj! , 

Die tin. tn e genpunso tpjt ever hieathcd. 

The itoek of patienvc cannot then be poor. 

All It dciiJcs It Jus , what monarch mere? 
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]t ) ll - eni-m'V to Ia\% 

T)i i ctT U , for It (loth unbrace all wrong-, 

V' ’ VO ciu m> up Irwacrs and uomen'a tongues. 

Til 'be p^rp-.tual pruoner’s libcrl), 

Hu alb, nd crcbards . ’in. the bond slave's freedom, 
bn J inabcj him scent proud of each iron chain, 

Vi i! v-gh he \ ore it more for state than pain 
I' IS the beggars music and thus sings, 
bit! 3 ugh their b-oJies beg, their souls ore longs 

(From Part I Ac* \ ^c. u ) 

The Magdalene pathetically contrasts female 
honour md slnme 

Vo hmg ilid nuke me, when I loved them best, 

To loathe tliem more than this when in tlie street 
b fur, voung, modest damsel I did meet , 

She s emed to ail a dove when I passed bj, 
bn 1 I to all a raven every eje 
Tlat fuUo ved her went with a bashful glance 
bt me each hold and jeenng countenance 
Daited forth scom to her, as if she had been 
■50010 tov er unvamjuishcd, would they vail 
'tiamsl me swoln humour hoistevl every sad , 
hlie, crowneil with reverend praises, passed by them , 

1, tboj^ii with face masked could not 'scape the hem , 
i o" as if heaven had set strange marks on them, 
l«.c.au,e they should be pointing stocks to man. 

Die t up 111 civilest shape, a courtesan, 

1 et her walk saint hie, noteless, and unkmown. 

Yet v'le s betrayed by some Lnck other own, 

(From Part H Act iv sc. e) 

Thus Hippolito laments, gazing on the portrait of 
his lov e, bche ed to be dead 

My In'blice’s face, her brow, her eye, 

The dimple on her chcek and such sweet skill 
Hath from the cunning workman’s pencil flown. 

These lips look fresh and lively as her own 
’seeming to move and speak Alas ' now I see 
The reason whv fond women love to buy 
bdiilterate complexion here 'tis read , 

Tal e colours last after the true be dead 
(H ill the ro es grafted on her cheeks. 

Of all the graces dancing m her eyes, 

Of all the music set upon her tongue, 
f'f all tiu-t wa, {last woman’s excellence 
In her white bo,om — look, a painted board 
, Cireumvi-nbes all 1 Earth can no bliss aflbtd , 
'voJmigofher but this ' This cannot speak , 

It in, no Lap for me to rest upon , 

No hp worth tasting Here the worms will feed, 
bs in 1 ' r cofiin. Hence, then, idle art, 

Tra.. love 's licit pictured in a true love's heart 
Hue art ill indrawn, sweet maid, till thj be dead, 

•lo I’ut ihua livcsl twice, twacc art buned 
Til m iigun. of my fnend, he there 1 

(From Pan I Act iv <<e i ) 

In uiii Furtuuatujt the old hero describes court 
1 ic, from luinful experience, to his (oddly named) 
sons \tnpedo and Andclocia 
hi a ill m all tl c region, I have seen, 

1 - u 1 to CIO d among 'he muddy throng 

Uf he r ilk mulmude, v ho^c 'hickencrl breath, 

J I'l l 1 era hr .nl fog- do choke that beau v, 
bb 1 h e'u: would d icll n every ’ ingdom’s cbeeE 


Xo , I still boldly slept into their courts 
For there to live 'tis rare, O 'us dmne 1 
There shall you see faces angelical , 

There shall you see troops of chaste goddesses, 
bVhose starlike eyes have power, might they still shme, 
To make night dav, and day more ciystallme. 

Near these you shall behold great heroes, 

White headed counsellors, and jovial spirits, 

Standing hke fiery cherubims to guard 
The monarch, who in godlike gloiy sits 
In midst of these, as if this deny 
Had with a look created a new world, 

The slanders by bemg the fair workmanship. 

Ariif Oh, hovw my soul is rapt to a third heaven 1 
I ’ll travel sure, and live with none but kings. 

Amp But tell me, father, have you in all courts 
Beheld such glory , so majestical, 

In all perfection, no way blemished ? 

Fort In some courts shall yon see Ambition 
Sit piecing Dedalus’s old waxen vv mgs , 

But bemg clapt on, and they about to fly, 

Even when their hopes are busied m the clouds. 

They melt against the sun of Majesty, 

And down they tumble to destruction. 

For since the Heaven’s strong arms teach kings to stand, 
Angels are placed about their glorious throne 
To guard it from the strokes of traitorous hands. 

By travel, boys, I have seen all these things 
Fantastic Compliment stalks up and down, 

Tnckt ID outlandish feathers , all his words, 

His looks, his oatlis, are all ridiculous, 

All apish, childish, and Italianate 

(From Act ii vc. il) 

Orleans, distracted bv his love, defends himself 

Callouay O call this madness m, see from the 
vnndow3 

Of every eye dension thrusts out her cheeks 
W'nnkled wath idiot laughter, every finger 
Is like a dart shot from the hand of scom 
By V hich Ihy name is hurt, thine honour tom 

OrliiVi! Laugh they at me, sweet Galloway ? 

Call Even at thee. 

Orl Ha, ha, I laugh at them, are they not mad 
That let my tme tree sorrow make them glad ? 

I dance and sing only to anger gnef 

rliat m that anger he might smite life down 

With his iron fist Good heart, it seemeth then. 

They laugh to sec gnef kill me O fond men, 
b on laugh at others tears , when others smile 
\ou tear yourselves in pieces vile, vale, vile I 
Ha, lu, when I behold a swarm of fools 
Crowding together to be counted wise, 

I laugh because sweet Agnpyne’s not there. 

But w ecp liecausc she is not anywhere, 
bnd weep because, whether she be or not, 

My love was ever and is still forgot , 

Forgot, forgot, forgot, forgot ' ^ c, 

There is something like hlarlowe in much of 
Dekker’s blank verse, something Shakespearean m 
some turns of his thought , and single phrases 
linger in the memory — ‘O what a heaven is love' 
O what a hell” ‘Honest labour bears a lovclv 
face’ 

Of DcU.er’s prose tracts and works, as various 
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m subject as descnptions of the plague m Londoa 
or of the roguenes of horse defers, and highly 
devotional exercises, the best known is The Gull's 
Hornbook {1609), containing descnptions of the 
manners and customs of the times. This work is 
largely indebted to Dedekind’a Grobtanits (Frank- 
fort, 1549), a Latin satire on drunkenness and the 
debauchenes of the time, transLated into German 
rhymmg couplets and expanded by Scheldt in 1557 
Dekker had translated part of the Latin version 
into English verse, but, on reflection, not liking 
the subject, he says, he ‘altered the shape, and 
of a Dutchman fashioned a mere Englishman,’ 
assuming the character of a guide to tne fashion- 
able folhes of the town, but only on purpose to 
ridicule them 

The Old World and the New weighed together 
Gocxl clothes are the embroidered trappings of pnde, 
and good cheer the very ervngo root * of gluttony, so that 
fine backe and ful bellies are coach horses to two of the 
seven deadly sms , in the boon, of which coach Lechery 
and Sloth sit bke the ivaiting maid. In a most desperate 
state therefore do tadors and cooks stand by means of 
their offices, for both these trades arc apple squires - 
to that couple of sms. fhe one inients more fantastic 
fashions tlwn France hath worn since her first stone was 
laid , the other more lickerish epicurean dishes than 
were ever served up to Gallonius’s’ table. Did man, 
think you, come wrangling mto the world about no 
better matters, than all his lifetime to make pnvy 
searches in Birchin Lane for vrhalebone doublets, or for 
pies of nightingale^ tongues in Hehogabalus’s kitchen’ 
No, no , the first smt of apparel that ever mortal man 
put on came neither from the mercer’s shop nor the 
merchant’s warehouse Adam’s bill would have been 
taken then, sooner than a knight’s bond now , yet was 
he great in nobody’s books for satin and velvets The 
silkworms had something else to do in those days than 
to set up looms, and be free of the weavers, his breeches 
were not so much worth as King Stephen’s, that cost 
but a poor noble , for Adam’s holy day hose and doublet 
were of no butter stuff than plain fig leaves, and Eve’s 
best gown of the same piece there went but a pair of 
shears between them. An antiquary in this town has 
yet some of the powder of those leaves dried to shew 
Tailors then vvere none of the twelve companies their 
hall, that now is larger than some dorpes^ among the 
Netherlands, was then no bigger than a Dutch butcher’s 
shop they durst not stnke down their customers with 
large bills Adam cared not an apple paring for all 
their lousy hems. There was then neither the Spanish 
slop, nor the skipper’s galligaskin, the Danish sleeve 
saggmg down like a ^Yelsh wallet, the Italum’s close 
strosscr,’ nor the French standing collar your treble- 
quadruple daalalian ruf&, nor your stiff necked rabalos,* 
that have more arches’ for pnde to row under than 
can stand under hve London bndges, durst not then set 
themselves out in print , for the patent for starch could 
by no means be signed Fashions then was counted a 
disease, and horses died of it but now, thanks to folly. 
It IS held tile only rare physic , and the purest golden 
asses hve upon it 

As for the diet of that Saturnian age, it was like their 
attire, homely A salad and a mess of leek pomdge 


was a dinner for a far greater man than ever the lurk 
was. Potato-pies and custards stood like the sinful 
suburbs of cookery, and had not a wall so much as a 
handful high bmlt round about them. There were no 
daggers'* then, nor no chairs. Crookes’s ordinary, in 
those parsimonious days, had not a capon’s leg to throw 
at a dog O golden world ! The suspiaous Venetian 
carved not his meat with a silver pitchfork,’ neither dfd 
the sweet toothed Englishman shift a dozen of trenchers 
at one meaf , Piers Ploughman laid the cloth, and 
Simphaty brought m the voider’’ How wonderfully 
is the world altered' And no marvel} for it has lain 
sick almost five thousand yearo, so that it is no more 
like the old theatre dti moude than old Pans Garden " 
IS like the king’s garden at Pans 

t Asa provocalive medicine, a Pimps, a Gallomos, lown-cncr at 
Rome about 130 D.C. was proverbial for wealth and glutloni 
■* Thorpes, villages. - Trosser, trouser S Rutis. ” The fluuiig 
orpuctenng 8 Instruments to fix ihe meat while culling ’ Forks 
were mtrodneed from Italy about 1600. 10 The basket m which 

broken meat was earned from the tabic, n The Bear Garden at 
BaoUstde. 

How a Gallant should behave himself la Paul’s 
WalRe t ^ 

Being weary with sailing up and down alongst these 
shores of Barbana, here let us cast our anchor , and 
nimbly leap to land m our coasts, whose fresh air shall 
be so much the more pleasing to us, if the ntnnyhammer, 
whose perfection we labour to set forth, have so much 
foohsb wnt left him as to choose the place where to suck 
m , for that true humorous galbnt that desires to pour 
himself into all fashions, if bis ambition be sneh to excel 
even compbment itself, must as well practise to dimmish 
his walks as to be vanous m his salads, cunoas in his 
tobacco, or ingenious in the trussing up of a new Scotch 
hose, all which virtues are excellent, and able to main 
tain him , especially if the old worm eaten farmer, his 
father, be dead, and left him five hundred a year only 
to keep an Insh hobby an Irish horseboy, and himself 
hke a gentleman. He therefore that would stnve to 
fashion his legs to his silk stocking:,, and his proud 
gait to his 'broad garters, let him whilf down these 
observations. 

\our mediterranean isle’ is then the only gallery 
vvherem the pictures of all your true fashionate and 
corapleraental gulls are and ought to be hung up 
Into that gallery cany your neat body , but take heed 
you pick out such an hour when the mam shad of 
islanders an, swimming up and dowm And first observe 
your doors of entrance, and your exit , not much unlike 
the players at the theatres keeping your decomma, 
evun in phantasticahty As for example if you prove 
to be a northern gentleman, I would wish you to pass 
through the nordi door, more often especially than any 
of the other, and so, according to your countnes, lak,. 
note of your entrances. 

Now for your ventunng mto the walk Be circum- 
spect and wary what pillar you come in at, and take 
heed m any case, as you love the reputation of your 
honour, that you avoid the serving man’s log,-* and 
approach not within five fathom of that pillar, but bend 
your course directly in the middle Lne, that the whole 
body of the church may appear to be yours, where, in 
view of all, you may publish your suit m what manner 
you affect most, either with the slide of your cloak from 
the one shoulder , and then you must, as ’twerc in anger. 
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catch at the midill- of the ucjde, if it be 
!jr,.ta at the lea^t, and so that means your costly 
1 jn„ s Lw«ra}e-<i, or ebe by tlie pretty advantage of 
complinent But one note by the way do I especially 
woo yo4 to, the neglect of eihicb mahes many of our 
g Bants cheap and ordinan, that by no means you lie 
^eea alxjie four turns, but m the fifth mahe yourself 
auay, e 'her in some of the searasters’ shops, the new 
tobacco omce, or amongst the booksellers, where, if 
yoa canno read, exercise your smoke, and inquire who 
lias \ m agaiujt this dieane weed, d.e,“ For this walh 
dra\in„ yoarsdf a little wiU much benefit xour suit, 
which else by too long stalking, svould be stale to the 
t hole Spectators , but howsoescr, if Paal’sjacks*' be once 
up with their elicits, and quarrullmg to stnke eleven, 
a, soon as ever the clock lias parted them, and ended 
the fray with his hammer, let not the Duke’s galleiy 
contain you any longer, but pa_s away apace in open 
View , in whieli departure, if by chance you citlier 
encounter, or aloof off throw your inquisitive eye upon 
any kni^^ht or squire, btmg your familiar, salute him not 
by his name of Sir such a one, or so , but call him >ied, 
or lacl , ixc. Ihu. will set off your estimation with 
great men , and if, though there be a dozen companies 
Letivetu you, ’tis the better he call aloud to you, for 
lliat IS most genteel, to know \ here he sliall find you 
at IV o o'clock, tell him at such an ordinary, or such, 
and be sure to nanic thosc lliat arc vlcarest, and whither 
none bat your gallants rc'sort After dinner you may 
appe-ar again, having translated yourself out of your 
lji_jlish cloth cloak into a light Turkey grogram, if vou 
ha e that happiness of slufting , and then be seen, for 
a turn or two, to correct your teeth with some quill or 
silver iiblrument, and to cicarue your gums with a 
wrought lundkcrcliief, it skills not wliether you dined 
or no that is best known to yoar stomach , or m what 
place you dined, though it were with cheese, of your 
ovvu mother’s making, m your cliambcr, or study 

Noi if you chance to be a gallant not much crossed 
amoii„ citizens , tliat is, a gallant in the mercer's books, 
csallcvi for satin, and velvets, if you be not so much 
blcsse-d to be cros-cd (as I hold it the greatest blessing 
m tlic world to be great in no man’s books), your Paul’s 
wal. Is your only refuge the Duke’s tomb’ h a sane 
luary, and will 1 ecp you alive from vvonm. and land 
ra 1 lliat loiij^ to le feeding on your carcass there you 
nay spend your leg, m winter a whole afternoon, 
coavetK., plot, laugh, and talk anything, yest at your 
creditor, even to Ins face , and in the evening, even by 
lamp light, steal out, and so cozen a whole covey of 
aboiumable catehpolv^ 

t Oi-l Si Psul 1 Ckursh WAi a coruaon proiaenadc. - Pacih;; 
i Ji 3 Xn- uiiu iU of Si Pju\ t. * V jK-iikoi scl ap^rt for 
tu * v-rv-inu. ^ lolocou u Mtjriy“d hdI racrcly here and 
n f jr;; C tjn/rr^^u/ but In Pea jon-sen* |ta>i 

-ssJ ;naa3i/* jujaj tb aul Aulcraaton xtnkxn^ 

-*r of 1^* c’ aX, ^ Pf c icrab tf Sir John I^uclurop, >ron of 

>,LAil I 't-AUJiACc2>unub^> o) cd i 

To b ar i if c ^v 5<r o i,* a! o Luo jed Lcrc s*crc ^id lo 

t-n** *diestd Dua,c Huenphrej ' 

Slcop 

For do BmI cun dcr vliai an cvcel'ent Imng sleep i» 
u is s-a 11 e timaUe a je vcl, tha', if a lyTant vve.uld aive 
It, eruan lor an ’cufj sfuinber, it cannot be Ijought 
ef SJ t^a„!iful 3 shape u it that, though a man hve with 
-u s la. Lean Cana t b- a* quiet till he le-ave, 

kcr cji,Lrae,ra;i U to be at rest vvith the o her yea, so 


greatly are we indebted to this kinsman of death, that 
we owe the better tnbutary half of our life to him, 
and there is good cause why we should do so, for 
sleep IS that golden cliain tliat ties hcaltli and our 
bodies together Who complains of want, of wounds, of 
cares, of grijat men’s oppressions, of captivity, whilst he 
sleepeth ’ Beggars m their beds take as much pleasure 
as kings. Can vve therefore surfeit on this ddicalc 
ambrosia’ Can we dnnk too much of that, vvliereof 
to taste loo little, tumbles us into a churchyard , and to 
use It but indifferently throw s us into Bedlam ? No, no 
Look upon Endyniion, the moon’s mimon, who slept 
threescore and fifteen years, and was not a hair tlie 
w orse for it ' 

Dekkers phys were collected by R H Shepherd m 4 volj. 
(1873), and Ins pamphlets la 5 vols of Dr Cromts * Uulh 
Library (1824 -£6). Mr Rbjs edited five pbys for the ‘MeraiaiJ 
Series fiSa?' See Vtr Swinburnes Essay (1887) 

Jolill Webster. — The name of John Webster 
IS the type of the obscurity which broods over so 
many of the poets of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
penods There is no one, of equal eminence, in 
the rang'e of English literature of whom so little is 
known Not a positive fact, not a reminiscence, not 
an anecdote, bnngs this shadowy figure before us 
for a moment, and we have to construct our im- 
pression of him entirely from his works He was 
‘one horn free of the Merchant-Tailors’ Company 
according to Gildon, who wrote nearly a century 
later, he was clerk of St Andrew’s pansh in Hoi 
bom It IS tliought that he began to write for the 
stage m 1602 , the first examples of his work which 
wc know that we possess are the ‘additions’ he 
made to Marston’s Jlfalco/tioU m 1604, of these 
the fine ‘induction’ is the most notable It has 
been supposed that he joined Dekker m wnting 
Westward Ho m 1603 and Northward Ho m 1605, 
but these comedies were not printed until 1607 
In the first of these Dekker’s genius is predomi- 
nant , the second, which is written in harsh 
prose, offers nothing cliaractcristic of cither poet 
Webster was associated with Dekker m 1607 in 
the tragical history of S/r Thomas Wyat Ccesads 
r all and Tlu T wo Harpies, still earlier collabora- 
tions, have disappeared altogether 

It is conjectured that The Whitt, Devil, or the 
Lift, and Death 0/ Vittoria Corombona, was acted 
m 1608, but It was not printed until 16x2 It was 
followed on the boards by Appius and Virginia 
(published m 1654), by The Devils Diw case 
(publislied in 1623), and The Duchess of Malfi 
(probably acted in 1612, although not printed 
until 1623) These four are the plays upon vhich 
Webster’s rcpuLation is supported, and they belong 
to the period immediately succeeding upon die 
retirement of Shakespeare to the country' By' the 
time of Shakespeare’s death Webster liad in all 
probability ce ised to produce dnmatic work of 
importance. The City pageant of 1624 was ‘in- 
vented and written by John Webster, merchant- 
tailor,’ and he is supposed to be the cloth-workcr 
of that name who died m 1625 It will be seen 
that this brief account is full of contestable matter. 
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yet It contains all that can even be safely guessed 
as to the life of Webster (For his debt to Sidney’s 
Arcadia, see Notes and Queries, Sept -Oct 1904) 

Webster achieved little success in his own age, 
and was the object of no cunosit> to the next He 
was unknown until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when Lamb and Hazlitt called attention 
to his ment Since that time the fame of Webster 
has been more and more assured, and he holds a 
place below none of Shakespeare’s satelhtes except 
Ben Jonson and Marlowe. Indeed, m the elements 
of pure tragedy he comes nearest to the master 
himself, and the Duchess of ilalji is unquestion 
ably the mostele\ated tragic poem in the language 
not written by the pen of Shakespeare. ‘ No poet,’ 
says Mr Swinburne, ascending to a still higher 
flight of praise, ‘ has ever so long and so success- 
iull> sustained at their utmost height and intensity 
the expressed emotions and the united effects of 
terror and pitj ’ This is, indeed, the mam quality 
of Webster, its subtlet) of pathetic horror It is 
hardly cntical, however, m any comparative con- 
sideration of this poet, to omit to acknowledge his 
dramatic shortcomings His plays are exceedingly 
ill constructed , most of them are mere clusters of 
scenes, violentl) put together, and eked out wnth 
dumb show , m a manner so pnmitive that we seem 
to have gone back a generation, and to be listening 
to a poet Ignorant of what Shakespeare, and even 
Jonson and Fletcher, had added to the capacities 
of stage effect 

A bewildering inequality of execution is charac- 
tenstic of ever> play of WebsteFs , this is less 
marked in Apptus and Virginia, and perhaps m 
the Duchess of Malfi, than in the others We are 
told that he w~is an extremely slow and painstaking 
wnter, so that this apparent want of skill is not the 
result of heedlessness But it invades even his 
versification, which is b) turns among the best and 
among the worst which has come down to us from 
the earlv seventeenth centuiy The subjects which 
attracted Webster were all of an Italian source and 
character , he was attracted by the vehement types 
and issues provoked by a condition of soaet> at 
once highly civilised and insolentl) lawless He 
found exactly what he wanted m several contem 
porary stones of mtngue and murder in the courts 
of Ital) He was perhaps a poet who by force of 
circumstances was forced on to the stage, rather 
than a bom dramatist , for he seems to crowd too 
many incidents into each scene, too much vanety 
of psychological passion into each character, for 
the simplicity of dramatic action It will be felt 
by most unprejudiced readers that the scenes of 
horror which close his two great tragedies have 
been too readily applauded by Lamb and those 
who have succeeded him It is, surelj, not m the 
somersaults of these scuffling and jelhng mario- 
nettes that Webster does real justice to his noble 
genius as a tragic poet He is often a sort of 
evilted Mrs Radchffe in his unrestrained afifecUon 
for all the nightmares of romance, but it is not for 


his poisoned daggers and clanking chains that we 
follow him spell-bound. 

Webster owes the exalted station which has at 
length been successfully claimed for him by his 
admirers to his penetration mto the troubled 
sources of human emption In tlie While Devil 
and the Duchess of Malfi, his two great tragical 
poems, this quality is seen displayed with least 
reserve. It saves Webster from the mere blood- 
and-thunder rhetonc of some of his contemporancs 
because it displays to him those tender and pitiful 
incidents which spnng up like flowers along the 
road of crime, and not merely lighten its horror, 
but add to it an exquisite pathos The fourth act 
of the Duchess of Malfi, where the fortitude of the 
Duchess is put to so many awful and unprecedented 
tests, and the terror and pity of the audience is 
augmented at every change of scene, is one of the 
most amazing passages of fintastic tragedy ever 
composed m anj language. It reaches its climax 
in the dark colloquy between Bosola, disgpiiscd 
as an old man, and the hunted woman who is 
‘ Duchess of Malfi still ’ The same effects, in 
cruder form, are to be met with m the White 
Devil, where the demons drag Vntona. downward, 
with her last cry, 

‘ I am lost forever ! ’ 

nnging in our ears This penetration and inven- 
tive power concentrated on violent emotion give 
Webster a unique place among poets He would 
be still more amazing than he is were it possible 
for us to believe that he was not influenced by the 
tragedies of Shakespeare But although he owes 
much to this overwhelming predecessor, Webster 
has a character among English poets entirely his 
own , he is the highest expression that we possess 
of the sinister pursuit of moral beauty in the htera- 
ture of enme and horror 

Prom "The Wliite DevIL’ 
rraihisco de Methcis Your reverend mother , 

Is grown a very old woman m two hours. 

I found them winding of Marcello’s corse , 

And there is such a solemn melody, 

’Tween doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies , 

Such as old grandaras, watching by the dead. 

Were wont t’ outwear the nights with — that, beheve me, 

I had no eyes to guide me forth tlie room. 

They were so o ercharg'd with water 
Flamineo I will see them. 

Fran ’Twere much uncharity m you , for your sight 
Will add unto their tears. 

Flam I w ill see them 

They are behmd the traverse , I ’ll discover curtain 

Their superstitious howling 

CORXELLV, Zaxche, and three other ladies discozertd 
■oinding Marcello's corse 
Cornelia This rosemary is wither’d , pray, get fresh. 

I would have these herbs grow up m his grave, 

WTicn I am dead and rotten Reach the bays, 

I ’ll tie a garland here about hu, head , 

’Twill beep my boy from lightning This sheet 
I have kept this twenty vear, and every day 
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llailouM It Mth m/ prajcrs , I tlid not think 
He '■houIJ hasi; «ore it 

li. Look you, who are jontltr'* 

Car O, riadi me the floweri ! 

/o iJie Her lail)diip’s foolislu 
e/r Alas, hergnef 
Halil turn’d her child again ' 

Cor ^ ou’re eery welcome 

There s rosemary for )ou, and nie for jou, [To flatiintto 
Hcart’^ ease for )ou , I pray make much of it, 

1 haec left more for myself 
/ran Ladj, who’s this? 

Cor \ou arc, I lake it, the graec maker 
T'jm So 

Zatuht 'Tis Flamineo [hand 

Cor Will you make me such a fool? here’s a white 
Can hlood so soon be wash’d out ? let me see 
When screech owls croak upon the chimney top^. 

And the strange cricket i’ th’ oeen sings and hops, 

When yellow spots do on \our haniL. appear, 

Ite Certain then you of a cor=.e shall hear 
Out upon 't, how ’ti3 spcckle-d ' h as handled a toad sure. 
Coi slip writer is gootl for the meinon 
I’ray, buy me three ounces of i 
1 lam I would I were from hence 
Cor Do you hear, sir’ 

I 11 gite you a saying which my grandmother 
Was wont, when she heard tlic bell toll, to sing o’er 
Unto her lute 
/ lam Do, an you will, do 

Conuhn stints 

Call for the robin red breast, and the wren, 

'iincc o’er sludy groves they hover. 

And wath leaves and flowers do cover 
rUe friendless bodies of unbuned men. 

Call unto bis funeral dole 
The ant, the field mouse, and the mole, 
fo rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm. 

And (when gay tomlw arc robb’d) sustain no harm , 
But keep the wolf far thence, that 's foe to men, 
tor with hu Mils he'll dig them up again 

(From Act v ) 

From ‘Tho Duchess ofilnlfl.’ 

TorJinanJ W here are you ’ 

J/uc tes! Here, sir 
FerJ rhi> darkness suits you well 
Dach t V Quid ask you pardon 
J trJ \ouhaveU, 

1 or I account it the honourablest revenge. 

White I neay 1 ill, to pardon. Where are your cubs’ 
I^uoli Whom? 

Fetd Call them vour children, 

For though our national law distinguiji bastards 
From true Iq;itimatc is^ue, compaSaionatc nature 
Makc> them all equal 
D t: t Dj yam visit me for this? 

You vioDte a a-icramcnt o’ the church, 

'ahill m-'fcC you h nvl in hell for'L 
/ sd It had been viell 

Ceiul 1 > 1 1 luve liveij thus always for, indeed, 

\ 14 acre too mu..h i' th 1 gin — but no more , 

I eoinc to seal uiy peace vrith you Here s a hand 

[Cj.. s hir a dtad man s hand 
T j V Iiieh you luve vo ved much love the ring ujKjn’t 
\ 04 „ave 


Duck I aflectiOMtely kiss it 
Ford Pray, do, and bury the pnnt of it in your heart 
I will leave this ring wath you for a love token , 

And the hand as sure as the nng , and do not doubt 
But you sliall have the heart too w hen you need a fnend. 
Send It to him that owned it, you shall sec 
W hether he can aid y ou 
Duck You are very cold 
I fear you are not well after your travel. 

Ha* lights 1 O horrible ' 

Ftrd Let her have hglits enough. [i£ai/ 

Duck What w itchcraft doth he practise, that he hath left 
A dead man’s hand Iiere ? 

(Here Is discovered, behind a traverse, the artificial figures ol 
Aulnmo and his children, appearing as if they were dead J 

Bosola Look you, here’sthcpieccfrorawhich ’iwasta’cn. 
He doth present you this sad spectacle, 

That, now you know directly they are dead, 

Hereafter you may wisely cease to gneve 
For that which cannot be recovered 
Duck There es not between heaven and earth one vvu>h 
I stay for after this ^ 

Afterwards, m aggravation of his cruelty, the 
brother sends a troop of madmen from the hospital 
to make a concert round the duchess m prison 
After they have danced and sung Bosola enters, 
disguised as an old man 

Duck Is he nud too ? 

Bos I am come to make thy tomb 
Duck Ha' my tomb? 

Thou speak ’st as if I lay upon my death bed, 

Gasping for breatli Dost thou perceive me sick ? 

Bos Yes, and the more dangerously, since thy sickness 
is insensible 

Duck Thou art not mad sure dost know me ? 

Bos \ es. 

Duck Who am I ? 

Bos Thou art a box of worm seed, at best but a 
salvatory of green mummy What ’s this flesh ? a hide 
crudded milk, fantastical puff paste Our bodies arc 
Weaker than those paper prisons boys use to keep flies 
m , more contemptible, since ours is to preserve earth- 
worms. Didst thou ever see a lark in a cage? Such 
is the soul m the body this world is like her little turf 
of grass , and the heaven o’er our heads, like her look 
ing glass, only gives us a miserable knowledge of the 
small compass of our prison. 

Duck Am not I thy duchess? 

Bos I hou art some great woman, sure, for not begins 
to sit on thy forehead, cDJ m gray hairs, twenty years 
sooner tlian on a merry milkmaid’s Thou sleepcst 
worse tlian if a mouse should be forced to take up her 
lodging m a cal’s car a little infant that breeds its 
teeth should it lie with thee, would cry out as if ihou 
wert the more unquiet bedfellow 
Duck I am Duchess of Malfi still 
Bos That makes thy sleeps so broken 
Glories, like glow worms, afar off shine bright , 

But, lookal to ne.ar, have neither heat nor light 
Dtuh, Thou art very pDin. 

Bos My trade ts to flatter the deail, not the living 
I am a tomb-maker 

Duck And thou comest to make my tomb ? 

Bos \ cs. 
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of IJri. I aid Fluahn^), :=cned in the Lo\<- Coun 
tne.-., lassLLrcUT) 'u Ccc i m the Cadu expedition, 
n"!? put ashore sicL at Kinsale on Ins return, and 
died n Ireland, Februar 2i>, 1026, le-aun^' his uidou 
de^titu c. In 1600 he published liis Tnwsforined j 
SUta Hiirpj csss (discotcred in i872\ a satirical 
po^m, n'arred b\ peahantic ailectatioiis , in 1609 
a rtts-rsl Focn on the En^jhab joternor of the 
15nll, m 1613 an Elegy on Pnnee Henr> His 
fime resu. on t o p!a>s, the Rtves\gcFs Frag^dy, 
pnntcd m 1607, and the (earlier and poorer) 
Ul ast's fra'tdy, pnnted in tot i Flic Rtr engLi^s 
lr,izi.d\^sm appallmi,' ule of all the uiihoK pas 
sions, ^hovs tragic intensUj, condensed passion, 
fier_, strength of phrase c>nical and bitter mocker} 
llazlut compared it to \\ ebsteFs work, FIca> (uith 
out due reason) thought it uas WebsteFs, Mr 
hi inhume, who eulogises this is Tourneurs ouai 
niaslorpiecc, £a}s the onl\ other dnmatist'swork it 
resembles 15 Slukcspcare’s Cliarics L imb could 
never read it but his ears tingled Ward, while 
admitting the tragic power of the pla}, sa}s, 
ilmost t itli Swinburnes vehemence, that its plot 
‘is in Its sewer like windings one of the blackest 
ind most polluting devised b} the perverted imagi- 
nation of an age prone to feed on the worst scandals 
of the Italian decadence,' and that it is ‘prunenc}’’ 
steeped m horrors’ Mr Addington Sjmonds is 
etju dly decided, and calls it ‘an entangled web 
of lust, incest, fratricide, rape, adultery, mutual 
susjncion, iiate, and bloodshed,’ The AthetsCs 
Irasidy is less revolting, but has enough and to 
spire of unnatural wickedness, besides being crude 
ind ill constructed The wided uncle helps his 
nephew off to the wars in order that he may 
murder his brother, the good lord, at leisure, and 
secure the rich heiress, his nephew's betrothed, for 
his coniimptible son He hires an assassin to 
murder the excellent and unsuspicious brother, and 
appirenil; simp!, to torment the fathers heart 
before ills murder, sulwms the murderer as a 
disguised soldier to bnng the pcrfecil} false intel- 
hgence diat the son 15 dead la mere supenluil) 
of luiughtiness the women seek their own dis- 
honour, and a stage ‘Puritan’ eagerly agrees to 
cirr> out ever} illainv proposed to him To one 
of Ills ictiins the worst villain of tlie piece, Uie 
uncle, sa}s (e\pl lining the tide beforehand) 

Tvo^ rilen invoke 

\ijurs’TeVl jpi o ,,.d prolecior I will do t 
To ah eh the victim ritlier inconseiiucntl} replies 
"suiipoiL'l ; ru cclorl Arc ve an atlicoi ’ ili-n 
lie Cl} pnycr» and tear- aie spent in vain. 

It IS sign ficant tint die pi^sagc v Inch seems to 
lont uu die onl} really true ind tender touch in. the 
At ,>u fr.j wt} Is the spcfch of the ass es.,in, dis- 
gui cd as a oUher from the war,, telling ihe noble j 
vlontteTCts Uie b eic 1 e dKiut his aim's de ilh 

A r ,K rhe vrj.ai}, de'eate * cf a fair 
A 1 an a c h) a ’a . tir,^ s r— a,tm, 

I’Ua^ all i‘ c aitnlcr} ayai lit t''e to nj , I 


\\ hosC thunder and hglitning made our bulviarks shake. 

And threatened in that terrible report 

The storm vrhcrevrith the} me-ant to second ic 

The assault was generak 15ut, for the place 

That promiseil mo,l advantage to be forced, 

! Tlie pndc of all thtir apt} was drawn forth 
-Vnd equall} divided into front 
A.nd rear i he} marched, and coming to a stand, 

Read} to pass our channel at an ebb, 

We advised it for our safest course, to draw 
Our sluices up and mak 't impaSsable. 

Our governor opposed and suffered ihem 
To charge us home e’en to the rampicr’s foot. 

But when their front was forcing up our breach 

At push o’ pil e, then did Ins policy 

Let go the sluices, and tnpped up the hetls 

Of the whole body of their troop that stood 

W’lthin the v loleni current of the stream 

Tlieir front, beleaguered ’twaxt the water and 

rile town, seeing the llood was grown too deep 

To promise them a safe retreat, exposed 

Ihe force of all their spints (like tlic last 

Expinng gasp of a strong hearted man) j 

L pon the hazard of one cliarge, but were 

Oppre-ssed, and fell 1 he rest that could not swim 

W ere onl) drow ned , but those that thought to 'scape 

B} swimming were by murderers that flanked 

The level of tlie flood, both drovvne*d and slain. 

W alking next day ujvon the fatal shore, 

Among the slaughtered bodies of their men, 

W Inch the full stomached sea had cast upon 

The sands, it was ray unhappy chance to light 

Lpon a face whose favour, when it liverl, appearacee 

My astonished mind informed me I had seen. 

He lay in his armour, as if that had been 
His coffin , and the weeping sea, like one 
Wliosc milder temper doth lament the death 
Of him whom in Ins rage he slew, runs up 
Tlie shore, embraces Inm, kiSsCS hes cheek , 

Goes back again, and forces up the sands 
To bur} him , and eveo lime it parts, 

Sheds tears upon Jnm , till at last, as if 
It could no longer endure to see the man 
Whom It had slam, yet loath to leave him — wnth 
A f md of unresolved unwilling pace. 

Winding her waves one m another like 
A man that folds his arms, or wrings his hands. 

For gnef— ebbed from the body, and descends , 

/Vs if it would sink down into the earth, 

Vnd hide itself for shame of sUch a deed 

From the same play comes the quaintly anb- 
theiical but pleasing ‘ Epitaph of Charlcmont,’ quite 
unit) c ToumeuFs usual thouglit or diction 
Ills body lies interr’d within this mould 
Who died a young man yet departed old, 

Vnd all that slrength of youlh tliat man can have 
VVas ready stdl lo drop into Ins grave. 

Far ag'd in Virtue, jitli a youthful eye, 

He welcom’d it, being still prepared to die , 

Vnd living so, though young dejinv’d of breath, 

[ He did not suffer an untimely death , 

But VC ma^ say of In, brave bicss’d deccisc, 

He d cd in war and yet he died m peace 
t 'Itirtf' j» A f ctilUen -f C>nl Teunieiif L7 Oiurioij Cebioi 

I (0*7 > ji J ef lie i,ro pljyi Jiili two cf V/cbsteri, by / A. 
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Thomas neywood, himself ivn actor, was the 
most indefatigable of dramatic wnters. He had, 
as he informs his readers, ‘an entire hand, or at 
least a mame finger,’ m two hundred and twenty 
plays He wrote also a long senes of other works 
in prose or \erse, or m both, including translations 
from Lucian and other classics, defences of the 
stage, books of biography and theology, epitaphs 
and elegies. IHost of the few facts we know about 
Heyivood’s life and history have been gleaned from 
his own wntings and the dates of his plays The 
time of his birth is not known, but he seems to 
have been born about 1575 , he was a nati\e of 
Lincolnshire, and is said to have been a fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge , he wrote his first pla> 
about 1600, and he continued to exercise his 
read) pen down to the year 1641 In one of his 
prologues he adverts to the xanous sources of 
his multifanous labours 

To give content to this most cunous age, 

The gods themselves we ’ve brought down to the stage 
And figur’d them m planets , made even hell 
Deliver up the Furies, by no spell 
Savmg the Muses’ rapture further, we 
Have traffiqk’d by their help , no history 
We hare left unnfled , our pens have been dipt, 

As well in opening each hid manusenpt, 

As tracts more vulgar, whether read or sung 
In our domestic or more foreign tongue. 

Of fair) elves, n)mphs of the sea and land. 

The lawns and groves, no number can be scann’d 
Which we’ve not given feet ta 

Charles Lamb’s startling epithet for Heywood, 
‘a sort of prose Shakespeare,’ is, even when 
qualified by Lamb’s rather serious deduction — ‘but 
we miss the poet’ — usually treated as one of his 
least happy appreciations, as a misleading paradox 
bred of the kindl) cntic’s enthusiasm for his old 
dramatists, emphatic almost m proportion as they 
were neglected by the world Lamb further says 
of Heywood ‘He possessed not the imagination 
of Shakespeare, but m all those qualities which 
gained for Shakespeare the attnbute of gentle 
he was not infcnor to him — generosity, courtesy, 
temperance in the depths of his passion , sweet- 
ness, in a word, and gentleness , Chnstianism, and 
true hearty Anghcism of feelings shaping that 
Chnstianism, shine tliroughout his beautiful vvnt- 
ings in a manner more conspicuous tlian m those 
of Shakespeare’ This is high praise, but Mr 
Addington Symonds declares ‘ the v erdict is in 
many points a just one Heywood, while he 
lacks the poetry, philosoph), deep insight into 
nature, and consummate art of Shakespeare — 
tliose qualities, in a word, which render Sliake- 
speare supreme among dramatic poets — has a 
sinccnt), a tenderness of pathos, and an instinctive 
perception of nobility that distinguish him among 
the playwrights of the seventeenth century Like 
Dekker, he wins our confidence and love. We 
keep a place m our affection for Ins favourite 
characters.’ And Mr Symonds calls Heywood’s 


masterpiece, A Woman Killed with Kindness, 
‘llie finest bourgeois tragedy of our Elizabethan 
hterature.’ Yet it is admitted that his first play. 
The Foil! Prentices of London, is absurd, and 
justly open to the cancature of it in Fletcher’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, that his histoncal 
plays are mere chronicles hastily and perfunctorily 
drpmatised to supply the immediate wants of the 
stage , that some of his plays are feeble and m 
bad taste , that he lacks the highest artistic 
instinct, and diat in all his work — mcluding his 
domestic, his romantic, and his classical or pseudo 
classical plays — he is almost everyavhere careless, 
and never produced one play reasonably perfect 
in dramatic form or any character self consistent 
throughout He resembled Shakespeare, certainly, 
m writing his play s to be acted radier than read, 
and in being strangely careless as to what became 
of them in the long-run With Greene he was one 
of the earliest of English professional wnters for 
the press, and he was not seldom a mere hack- 
writer , he wrote too freely, too constandy, and 
too much it IS recorded of him that, somewhat 
like Anthony Trollope, ‘he obliged himself to 
write a sheet every day for several years together’ 
Ready invention, a certain lightness of touch, and 
directness were his gifts rather than creative 
power or the art of breathing into his characters 
the breath of life. His best things are single 
scenes, passages, or fragments But he is very 
strong in his pictures of English home life, of 
the way's of English country gendemen, and of 
English sailors His pathos is sometimes forced 
sentiment, but is sometimes marvellously simple, 
true, and efiective. He usually mixed prose and 
verse, and his English style is generally free 
and natural, though, like many contemporanes, he 
liked to set out his story with pedantic phrases 
and fantastic coinages There is genuine poetry 
here and there in most of his pieces His songs 
are many of them fresh, flowing, and musical, and 
linger in the memory 

Of Heywood’s huge dramatic library, only twenty- 
four plays have come down to us, the best of which 
perhaps are A Woman Killed with Kindness {1602), 
The Rape of Lucrece (1608), The Fair Maid of the 
Exchange (1607), The English Tiaveller (1633), 
4 Challenge for Beauty (1636), Lovds Mistress 
(1636), and The Wise IVoman of Hogsdon (1638) 
Edward IV follows pretty closely the old ballads 
of the ‘ Tanner of Tamworth ’ and of ‘ Jane Shore ’ 
The Rape of Lucrece, spite of its subject, is so litde 
classical m tone that one of the songs, for which it 
IS chiefly notewordiy,' begins > 

Shall I woo the lovely Molly, 

She s so fair, so fat, so jolly? 

and another, m imitation-Dutch gibberish, has the 
eminently unclassical refrain 

Skerry merry vip. 

Skerry merry vap ' 

In The Fair Maid of the West (1617 , acted 1631), 
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and in ForCuno} Land at d SVa (i655),partlj WTittcn 
bj Williun Ro\ k;,he spirited descriptions 

of SOI iio'lits LoziLs Mistress (1636), the talc of 
Cupid and Ps\cbe, la a sort of masque In The 
A’ly.r// Fug and Lay ill SubjM (1637) the doc- 
trine of passive obedience to kingly autlionty is 
earned to extreme lengths Tin. Captives^ dis- 
covered by Mr Bullen, was pnnted by him m 
lobj The Late iMucashire IVihltes, partly by 
Riehard Drome, is farcical and rather vulgar Hc>- 
wood was also the author of an histoncal poem, 
Troja Britannica {1609), an Apology for Actors 
(1612), Nine Hookes of Various History concern- 
nge IVonien ( iwg) , a poem in folio, The Hierarchic 
of ti e DLssliI Anqclls (1635) , a volume of rhymed 
translations from Lucian, Erasmus, Ovid, 5 .c , 
% anous page-inis, tracts, and treatises , and The 
Lfe of Imbiosins Merlin (1641) In virtue of 
his General History of ll'onitn, ‘containing the 
Lives of the most Holy and 1 ‘rofane, the most 
I amous and Inf imous in all Ages' (1624 , 2nd ed 
1657), and his Exemplary Lives of Nine the most 
Worthy \Vomt.n of the World (1640), Heywood 
ma> be regarded as the father of dl those who 
compile ‘Lives of Twelve Bad Men ’ and ‘ Lives of 
I vveUc Good Women’ — sometimes thought a verv 
modern entcriirise. 

1 he following extracts will show Hejvvood at 
his best in tragedy, and will explain the title of 
his masterpiece, A Woman Kilted with Kindtuss 
Frankford, discovering that he has been wronged 
by his wife and his fnend, instead of slaying 
them both as they expected, makes an unusually 
gentle return (note the kindly ‘ O Nan ' ’ to which 
he by and by recurs) 

l/rr r rankforj O, by what words, what title, or what 
Shdl I entreat your pardon? Pardon I Oh I [name 
1 am as far from hoping auch sweet grace. 

As I uciftr from lieaven. To call you husband — 

0 me inos wretched I I have lost tlut name 

1 am no more your wife. [thee , 

} ran! furl bpare thou thy tears, for I will weep for 

And keep ihv countenance, for I ’ll blush for thee 
No V, I protest, I think 'tis I am tainted, 

Tor 1 am most ashamed , and 'tis more hard 
1 or nie to look U[)on thy guillv face 
Ilian on the sun’s clear brow vvhalwouldst thou speak? 

Mr Lran I would I had no tongue, no cars, no eyes. 
No apprehension, no capacity 
\khcn do you epum me like a vlog’ vvhen tread me 
Under feet? when drag me by the hair? 
niOL-gh I deserve a thousand thousand fold 
More than ^ou can mniel yet, once my husband, 
h ir womanhood, to which I am a shame, 

Hiough oree an ornament , even for his sake, 

Hiat iulh redeem'd our souls, maik not mv face. 

Nor haek n c v,ath your sword but let me go 
I’crfec' ard iindcfomied to my tomb 
I am rot worthy that I shprld prevail 
la the least sail , no, nut 10 sjomk to you, 

Nor look oa voa nor to Ijc in your prcs<-ncc 
\ c‘ as a I abjcct th, cnc salt 1 era e , 

Til 1 gr-n eat, I am leady for my grave. [Knuls 


Fran My God, w ith patience arm me ' nsc, nay, nse, 
And I ’ll debate vvith tbee Was it for want 
Thou play’dst the strumpet ? Wast thou not supplied 
With every pleasure, fashion, and new toy , 

Nay, even beyond my calling? 

Mrs Fran I was 

Fran Was it tlien disability in me’ 

Or in. thine eye seem’d he a properer man? 

Mrs Fran O no 

Fran Did not I lodge tliee m my bosom ? 

Wear thee in my heart ? 

Mrs Fran You did 

Fran I did mdeed, witness my tears I did. 

Go bring my infants liither O Nan, O Nan , 

If neither fear of shame, regard of honour, 

The blemish of my house, nor my dear love, 

Could have withheld thee from so lewd a fact, 

Yet for these infants, these young harmless souls, 

On whose white brows thy shame is character’d. 

And grows m greatness as they wax m years — 

Look but on them, and melt away in tears. 

Away with them I lest as her spotted body 
Hath stain’d their names with stnpc of bastardy, 

So her adulterous breath may blast their spints 
With her infectious thoughts. Away wuih them ' 

hirs Fran In this one life I die ten thousand deaths. 

Fran Stand up, stand up, I will do nothing rashly 
I will retire awhile into my study. 

And thou sbalt hear thy sentence presently \Dxtt 

He returns with Cr.vn\veli_ She falls on her knees 

Fran My words arc register’d in heaven already 
With patience hear me I ’ll not martyr thee, 

Nor mark thee for a strumpet , but with usage 
Of more humihly torment thy soul, 

And kill thee even with kindness. 

Cranantl Mr Frankford 

Fran Good Mr Cranwell — Woman, hear thy judg- 
ment , 

Go make thee ready m thy best attire , 
lake with thee all thy gowns, all thy apparel 
Leave nothing that did ever call thee mistress, 

Or by whose sight, being left here in the house, 

I may remember such a woman was 

Choose thee a bed and hangings for thy chamber , 

Take with thee everything which hath thy mark, 

And get thee to my manor seven miles off. 

Where live , ’tis thme, I freely give it thee 
My tenants by shall furnish thee with wains 
To carry all thy stuff within two hours , 

No longer will I limit ihce my sight 

Choose vvliich of all my servants thou hkest best. 

And they are tliine to attend thee 

Mrs Fran A mild sentence 

F ran But as thou hope.-.t for he-aven, as thou behevest 
Thy name ’s recorded m the book of life, 

I charge thee never after this sad day 
To see me or to meet me , or to send 
By word, or wntmg, gift, or otherwise, 
lo move me, by thyself, or by thy fnends , 

Nor cliallenge any part m my two children 
bo farewell, Nan I for we vnll henceforth be 
As we had never seen, ne’er more shall sec 

Mrs Fran How full my heart is, m mine eyes appears . 
What w ants in words, I will supply in tears. 

fran Come, take your coacli, yourstuff, allmust along 
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Sen’ants and all mali-e read/, all be gone. 

It was thy hand cut two hearts out of one. 

' (From Act it sc. vi,) 

Ultimately the unhappy woman dies of revived 
tenderness and remorse, with the forgiving kiss 
of her husband on her lips 
The following description of Psyche, from Lov^s 
Mistress, is m his more elaborate manner 

4 dmetits Welcome to both in one ' Oh, can you tell 
What fate your sister hath? 

Astio'he aiid Ptlrca Psy che is welL 
Adm So among mortals it is often said 
Children and friends are well when they are dead 
Astioche But Psyche h\ es, and on her breath attend 
Dehghts that far surmount all earihl) joy , 

Music, sweet voices, and ambrosian fare , 

Winds, and the light winged creatures of the air , 

Clear channeled nvers, springs, and flou ery meads 
Are proud when Psyche wantons on their streams, 

When Psyche on their nch embroidery treads, 

When Psyche gdds their crystal w ilh her beams. 

We have but seen our sister, and, behold ! 

She sends us with our laps full brimmed mth gold. 

Morning' Ditty from ‘Lucrece * 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day , 

With night we banish sorrow 
Sweet air, blow soft , mount, lark, aloft. 

To give my love good morrow 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, 

Notes from the lark 1 1 l borrow 
Bird, prune thy wing , nightmgale, smg. 

To give my love good morrow 
To give my love good morrow. 

Notes from them all 1 11 borrow 

Wake from thy nest, robin redbreast , 

Sing, birds, in ev ery furrow , 

And from each bill let music shnil 
Give my fair love good morrow 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush — 

Stare, linnet, and cock sparrow — 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 

Smg my fair love good morrow 
To give my love good morrow, 

Smg, birds, in every furrow 

Eong from the ‘ Fair Maid of the Eschange.’ 

Ye little birds that sit and sing 
Amulst the shady valleys. 

And see how Phillis sweetly walks 
Wthm her garden alleys , 

Go, pretty birds, about her bow er. 

Sing, pretty birds, she may not low er 
Ah me, mcthiuks I see her frown I 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

Go tell her through your chirping bfils 
As you by me are bidden. 

To her IS only known my love, 

Which from the world is hidden , 

Go, pretty bird^ and tell her so. 

See that your notes stram not too low, 

For still melhmks I see her frown I 
Ye pretty wantons, w arblc 
28 


Go tune your voices’ harmony. 

And smg I am her lover , 

Strain loud and sweet, that eicry note 
With sweet content may move her , 

And she that hath the sweetest voice, 

Tell her I w ill not change my choice 
Yet still methinks I see her frown! 

Ye pretty wantons, warble 

O fly make haste, see, sec, she falls 
Into a pretty slumber , 

Smg round about her rosy bed 
That waking she may wonder , 

Say to her ’tis her lover true • 

That sendeth love to you, to you 

And when you hear her kind reply. 

Return with pleasant watbhngs. 

1 

Vivid similes, not always in the happiest taste, 
often occur, as in 

My fnend and I 

Like tw o chain bullets side by side will fly 
Through the jaws of death , 

and m 

Astonishment, 

Fear, and amareraent beat upon my heart, 

Even as a madman beats upon a drum 

Mr Symonds has pointed out that Lovds 
Mutress contains early specimens of classical 
burlesque 

The boy by chance upon her fan had spilled 
A cup of nectar oh, how Juno swore ' 

I told my aunt I ’d giv e her a new fan 
To let Jove’s page be Cupid’s semng man — 

hardly sounds like the style of 1636 It is rather 
startling to find in The Fair Maid of the Evchaitge 
— though Heywood is in nowuse responsible for 
our surpnse — that the 'amorous gallant,’ who is 
far from careful of dehcacy either in speech or 
deed, is called Bowdler — an odd example of the 
irony of history before the event ' 

A cunous specimen of Heywood’s miscellaneous 
work — interesting in various ways, though really a 
very poor specimen of metneal bookmaking — is 
The Hterarchie of the Blessed Angells (1635) Spite 
of Its name, this odd folio is much more detailed 
m Its account of the unblessed angels, of diabolic 
possession, of enchantments, necromancy, astrology, 
white magic, black magic, levitation, unholy pacts 
with the devnl, witchcraft, incubi and succuba?, and 
the stones of ‘ magitions ’ such as Faust and Cor- 
nelius Agnppa. Satan’s invisible kingdom is mdeed 
displayed at greater length than the kingdom of 
grace. The work, usually called a poem, is really a 
disquisition m mne books, half of each book bemg 
in very wooden verse, followed by a ‘ theologicall, 
philosophipll, poeticall, historicall, apothegmati- 
call, hierogliphicall, and emblematicall ’ commen- 
tary, continuation, or expansion in e.\cellent prose. 
The books are named after nine orders of celestial 
beings— Seraphim, Cherubun, Thrones, Domina- 
tions, Vertucs, Powers, Prmcipates, Arch angels, 
and Angels proper, following exactly the arrange- 
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mc-nt in Uionjiius tho A.rcopague, Di CttUsU 
Huniruiut (compare Milton’b fa\ounte ‘Thrones, 
(loimrutions, pnncfciloms, \irlucs, powers’) Ht.>- 
woud’a* Lucifer charg’d witli insolence and spleene’ 
inL.il-ibly siiggcsis Milton’s sons of ‘Belial floum 
With insolence and sune,’ and makes it likel> that 
Milton knew Hejnvood’s book, the plan of which 
IS e vtraordin inly elastic The first book, for 
evamplc, treats the irgumcnts for the being of 
<3od, refutes at great length the ‘tenents of 
Atheismc and Saducisme,’ deals with false gods, 
idolatry in general, and the ‘malice of the divell’ 
riie second book discusses the nature of God, the 
rrinit\,and the deity of Chnst in such aerses as 
the following 

UiL sacTi-d Scriptures are sufficient warrant 
L> mau> texts to make the rnne appaiunt, 

As from the first erealion we maj prove — 

Coil (lid criiilt, God sau/, the Spint did mere. 

Create imports die father , ratJ ihe Sonne , 

Tile Spirit that mar'd, the Holy Ghost Tins done, 
Come to the Gospell, to Saint Paul repaire , 

Cyimn, t/irou^h him, and for him all things are, 
lo whom lie everlasting praise. Amen 1 
In which it H observed by Origen, 

Oj, thro and for three Persons to imply, 

\nd die word htm the Godhead's Unity 
Room is found, in prose or verse, for discussing 
the creation of sun, moon, and stars, and their 
motions, the constellations, and the myths in 
\o) ed, astrology , the creation of man and the fall 
of the angels, the fall of man, the redemption, and 
Scripture story, together with the torments of 
hell, sketches of the ancient philosophical systems, 
niedixval theology, Mahomet and his ‘Alcaron,’ 
the hideous superstition of the Ethnicks, Finlanders, 
L iplandcrs, ind ‘ liothnienses ’ ffeyvvood’s own 
views ire sup[)orted by copious citations and 
tnnsl itions from Homer, Lucian, Virgil, Mahomet, 
Avicenna, Abenzoar, the Jewish Rabbis, Albertus 
Magnus, llionias zVquinas, Hermes Tnsmcgistus, 
Dionysius die Areopagitc, Olaus Magnus, Dante, 
and hundreds of Icss known authors (‘Hear Faustus 
kndrelinus, an excellent poct’l he says, meaning 
Andrclini, an lUilian writer of Latin verse who died 
ai 1518) His (Itiliau) quoUiions from Dante 
prove him to have been one of the earliest English 
students of D mtc And there is room not merely 
for innumerable blood curdling witch stones, but 
for app,ircntly my pleasing anecdote or sound 
ob'crv iiion 111 it occurs to bun, often utterly irrclc 
V lilt te> the argument in hand Ihus, apropos of a 
mcdiiaiioii on dc.itli, comes a singular glimpse of 
contemporary treatment of English poets 

'I in life 't a (•oale and Dcalli end of the race, 

\nd dwuviad sundry wayc, point lo die place 

1 or now die conciueior with the captive 's spread 

On one i-iie vaiith a on (he common heal 

T he vcrvint widi dn. master, and the maid 

StrelOii liy her mistrc e both their hcaiG arc laid 

Up- a a eommon pdlov 

Jl'indi Homer m the ^Twe 1 cs doutily darl e, 

A,^aiii t hiij no v ho^ /oylaj dares not harkc 


From this he suddenly goes off to complain that, 
though Homer’s fame is undisputed, in modem 
England ‘impudent sycophants and ballading 
knaves’ overbear ‘mcniing men ’ Further, whereas 
‘past ages did the antient poets grace’ by giving 
them their full style, often adding to their name the 
place of their birth or the nature of their work, so 
that with their worth encrcast their stiles, the 
most grac’d with three names at least,' in England 
It IS quite otherwise. Then he seems inconse 
qucntly to justify the usage And after quoting 
George Buchanan on the poverty of poets, he 
grumbles that now ‘the puny assumes the name 
of poet,' and shamelessly 

Taskes such artists as h.avc took degree 
Before he w as a fresh man , and because, 

No good practitioner m the stage lavves, 

He miss'd the applause hu aim’d at, hee ’1 devise 
Another course his name lo inimorlalise , 

Imploring divtrs pens, failing m ’s owne, 

To support that which others have cned down 

Incapable poets and dramatists m his tune, in 
fact, were not merely insolent to their seniors vyho 
had been moderately successful, but having failed 
themselves, had recourse to log-rolhng, no less. 
This is the principal part of the excursus 

Our modeme Poets lo that passe are driven, 

Those names are curtal’d which they first had given , 
And, as We wisht to have their memones drown’d, 

We scarcely can afford them halfc ihcir sound 
Greene, who had m botli Academies ta’ne 
Degree of Master, yet could never game 
To be call’d more than Robin who had he 
Profest ought save the Muse, Serv’d, and been 1 ret 
AAer a seven ycarcs Prcntiscship , might have 
(Wnh credit too) gone Robert lo his grave 
Alarlo, renown’d for his rare art and wit. 

Could ne’rc allamc beyond Oic name of Kit , 

zUthoiigh his Hero and Lcander did 

AIcnt addition rather Famous Kid 

AVas call’d but Tom. Tom. Watson, though he wrote 

Able to make Apollo’s selfc to dote 

Upon his Muse , for all that he could strive, 

Yet never could lo bis full name amve. 

Torn Nash (m his lime of no small cstccme) 

Could not a second syllabic redeeme 
Excellent Bevvmont, in the fomiost rankc 
Of the rar’st AS'ils, was never more than Franck 
Mellifluous Shake speare, whose inchanting Quill 
Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but Will 
And famous Johnson, though his learned Pen 
Be dipt m Castaly, is stdl but Ben 
Fletcher and Webster, of that learned packc 
None of the mcan’st, yet neither was but Jacke 
Deckers but Tom , nor Alay, nor Middleton 
And bee’s now but Jackc Foord, lliat once were John 
Ivor speake I this, that any here exprest, 

Should ihmke themselves lessc worthy than the rest, 
Whose names have their full syllable and sound , 

Or that I ranck. Kit, or Jacke are the least wound 
Unto their fame and mertl I for my part 
(Tlunke others vvliat they plca.se) accept lliat heart 
Minch courts my love m most familiar phrase , 

And that it takea not from my paincs or praise. 
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If any one to me so blnntly com, 

I hold he Io\es me best tliat calls me Tom 
Heare but the learned Buchanan complame, 

In a mojt passionate Elegiacke stramc , 

And what emphaticall phrases he doth use 
To waile the ivinls that wait upon the Muse. 

The Povertic (saith he) adde unto these, 

Which still attentls on the Aonides, &.C. 

Dodslcy inclad-d onlj two of Hc> woods pla>s(x7-<f) The old 
Stukcspcarc Society pnntcd a dozen (13^2-51). Not tiU 1874 was 
tbere a complete edition of aJI the plan's then known— twenty three 
— m 6 vols, by Mr Pearson Tht Cafitrts as we hate said, was 
pnnted by Mr BnlJen m 1835. Tlic hlermaid edition, edited by 
Mr Symonds (i 38 S), contains live plays. Sec also Symonds Shale 
j/eare t PreJeuuon f and Ward, History p/ the En^luh Drama, 

Robert Burton. 

Robert Burton, the author of the Annlomy oj 
Melancholy, was bom at Bindley^ in Leicester- 
shire, 8th hebruaty I 577 . entered Brasenose 
Collcjrc, Oxford, in 1593 , and in 1599 wis elected 
student of Christ Church In 1614 he took his 
BD, and two >ears later was presented by his 
college to the vicarage of St Thomas at Oxford, 
and about 1630 by Lord Berkeley to the rectory 
of Segrave in his native countj Both livings he 
kept ‘with much ado to his djmg day,’ and 
appears to have continued all his hfe at Chnst 
Church, where he died 25th January 1639, and 
was buried in Chnst Church Cathedral His 
death took place ver> near the time he had 
long since foretold by the calculation of his 
own nativity — for he believed in and practised 
the art of judicial astrology hence arose, as we 
learn from Anthony W'ood, a false report that he 
had ‘sent up his soul to heaven thro’ a slip about 
his neck.’ Burton is thus desenbed by Wood 
‘He was an exact mathematician, a cunous calcu 
lator of nativities, a general read scholar, a thro’ 
paced philologist, and one that understood the sur- 
vey mg of lands well As he was by many accounted 
a severe student, a devourer of authors, a melan- 
choly and liumorous [i e. subject to ‘the humours’] 
person , so by others, who knew him well, a person 
of great honest), plain dealing, and chanty I have 
heard some of the anticnts of Christ Church often 
say that his company was very merry, facetc, and 
juvenile, and no man in his time did surpass him 
for his ready and dextrous interlarding his common 
discourses among them with verses from the poets 
or sentences from classical luthors, which being 
then all the fashion in the university made his 
company more acceptable.’ Little is known of his 
life, but according to Bishop Rennet’s <r//i/ 

Cnronuh. (1728), ‘In an interval of Vapours he 
would be extreainely pleasant, and raise Laughter 
111 anv Companv \et I have heard that nothing 
at list could make him laugh, but going down to 
the Bridge foot in Oxford, and heanng the Barge 
men scold and storm and swear at one another. 
It which he would set his Hands to his Sides, and 
laugh most profusely ’ There is, however, a strong 
presumption that the anecdote is a mythical trans- 


ference to Burton of llie idiosyaicratie relaxation he 
says his prototype pennittcd himself (page 437) 
The first edition of tlie Amtomy oj Melancholy, 
by ‘Democritus Junior’ (1621), was in quarto , and 
four more editions m folio v/cre published within 
the author’s lifetime, each with successive altera- 
tions and additions The final form of the book 
was the sixtlt edition (1651-52), pnntcd from the 
author’s annotated copy It is divided into three 
divisions, each subdivided into sections, members, 
and subsections Part I treats of the causes and 
syanptoms of melancholy. Part II of the cure of 
'melancholy, and Part III of love melancholy and 
religious melancholy In the long and interesting 
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preface, ‘Deinocntus to the Reader,' Burton gives 
an account of himself and his studies, and is his 
own best cntic ‘1 have laboriously collected this 
Cento out of div ers Wnters, and that stne injnrta, 
I have wTonged no authors, but given every man 
his owai ’ Of his sty Ic he say s ‘ 1 ncgleet phrases, 
.and labor wholly to inform mv re.idePs undcrsUind 
mg, and not to pie isc his ear , tis not my study or 
intent to compose neady, which an Oritor require’S, 
but to express mvself readily and plainly as it 
happens So that as a River runs sometimes pre 
cipitate and swift, tlien dul ind slow , now direct, 
then per ambages ^ now deeji, then shallow , now 
muddy, then clear, now bro id, then narrow , doth 
my stile flow now serious, then light, now comical, 
then sat) rical , now more elaborate, then reinisse, 
as the present subject rcriuired, or as it tliat time 
I vvais iiTcctcd ’ 

fills strmge book is far more svstematic than 
the superticial reader is qit to imagine it is 
indeed a farrago trom all, even the most out of-tlic 
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vrij and m<.dia.\al unlcrs, }et not one 

<iau^lion out of dl his pondcroub learning but 
ItJub 3 ri-nodi or illustration to his argument. 
L\er> p igc Is marl ed bj 1 ceil iron), profound and 
often gl<;oin> humour and by strong and excellent 
a.nse , i hile throughout the book there runs a 
deep undertone of earnestness that fits well wtth 
Its concluding sentences, and at times nscs into 
t grate eloquence of quite singular charm The 
‘fantastic old g^reat man’ is certain of immortality 
as one of the greatest English writers Johnson 
sawl Burton s . In<il0)ny of Milaiicholy was the only 
bool that c\ cr tool him out of bed tw'o hours sooner 
than he w ished to rise, and Charles Eamb shows 
plainl) Its iniluence on his own sltle as well as in 
his direct imit ition, the ‘curious Fragments,’ pro- 
fessedly extracted from Burton’s Common Place 
Book Milton’s DAll(i;ro and 11 Ptiisooso owed 
mm h to ‘ rite Authors Abstract of Melancholy’ 
prciixcd (in erse) to his book, and Femar in 1798 
Itomicd out to the world the indebtedness of Sterne 
B)ron speaks of its great \ tlue as materials ‘for 
literary conversation,’ but Wood had long before 
pointed out this merit ‘’Pis a book so full of 
\ iricty of reading, that gentlemen who have lost 
their time and arc put to a push for invention, 
in ly furnish themselves with matter for common 
or schol istical discourse and writing ’ 

But in spite of Burton's prophylactic apology, 
Democritus has some right to complain of the 
use made of Ins name the learned recluse of 
Chnst Church did not follow the best authon- 
ties on Democritus, and would hardly have called 
himidf ‘Democritus Junior’ liad he fully realised 
how wide and deep was the gulf between him- 
self ind the philosopher of Abdere All he 
meant by calling himself Democritus was tltat 
he laughed at the follies of mankind Now, it 
so h ippens that this traduion ibout the original 
Detnornius is I itc and unauthcntic , so is the 
co„nite one tint opposes him, as ‘the laughing 
philosopher,’ to Heraclitus, * the weeping philoso- 
pher’ Democritus (senior) seems to have been 
i mm of i healthy, happy disposition, who 
h dntu dly looked at the cheerful side of things 
the Cdsc proverb is but a perversion of this fact 
Dciiio-ritiis 1 iu„licd, not because he was caustic, 
bitter, s.itirical, but btc lusc he was good humoured 
Democritus, the predecessor of Epicurus, vv is a 
iliorough tjOmg .iiomist — his gods were but aggre 
g itioiH of atoms i degree or two more powerful 
thin men, iiid there is no design m nature — 
where-as Burton w is m orthodox, if not perfervid, 
Chnsti 111 ind Churchman Democritus was the 
greatest triveller of his time , Burton spent all his 
life in his college Deinoentus learnt from living 
men, nut (roin b<>oks , Burton was the very 1 ing of 
bool. I nns But both were exceptionally gifted, 
!e irrevi, „ood men , and Burton m tv be excused 
for folio 11 t the meltuudc in tding Democritus 
IS dl iraeicnstic dly ‘a laugher at human follies’ 
Binm Is quite v.ruiiglj regarded as a pe-ssimist 


to be ranked wtth the Ecclesiast, with Buddhist 
sages, with bchopenhauer, and with Hartmann. 
He did not regard life as essentially and unre 
dcemably evil the scholar who wrote to relieve 
his own depression, who devoted one. great division 
of his work to the cure of melancholy', obviously 
regarded the miseries that do accompany and 
flow from lov e, h\ pochondnasis, superstition, mad 
ness, jealousy, and solitude as separable acadciits 
of human nature, or abernitions that ought to be, 
and can be, guarded against 'He was a man sub 
jeet to ‘ the vapours,’ in short, and tliough between 
whiles cheerful enough, had tlie moody tempera 
ment which led him to dwell on thd darker side 
of life, especially after he load constituted the 
Anatomy of Melancholy his lifc-worL And he set 
himself calmly , not unsy mpathetically , but candidly , 
learnedly, even facetiously, to miatomisc Jium in 
folly and perversity To v man of his ingenuity it 
was possible to bring almost everything to bear on 
his pet subject, and hence in his great work we 
have the most marvellous o//rt that exists 

m book form, yet a book vvitli a very definite plan 
and an unmistakable purpose The multitudinous 
quotations, that look at times as if discharged at 
random from a series of commonplace books, arc 
never wholly irrelevant any more than the frequent 
and amazing digressions, which arc a fciture of 
the book And though the piles of citations make 
many of the sentences inordinately long, formless, 
and almost structureless, Burton when ho is writing 
‘out of his own head’ writes tersely, smoothly, and 
melodiously beyond many of his contemporaries 
He IS profoundly humorous in anotlicr sense tli in 
Wood’s , his grave and profound humour is, like 
Sir Thomas Browne’s, a marked characteristic. 

In the copious preface, ‘Democritus to the 
Reader,’ Burton explains his choice of a pseudonym 
or noni de ^norc, and incidentally gives an inter- 
esting account of himself and his studies (wc follow 
the text and spelling of the fifth edition of 1638) 

Dtmocnlus, as he is cltscribed by Hippocrates and 
Lacrtioa, was a little wennsh [withered] old man, very 
melancholy by nature, averse from company m his latter 
dates, and much given to sohtannesse, a famous philoso 
phtr in his age, cocevns w ith faocrate-s, wholly addicted to 
his studies at the last, anel to a private life, writ many 
excellent works, a great divine, according to the diviniUe 
of thoic limes, an expert physician, a politician, an ex 
cellent malhemalicuin, as Diacosmus and the rest of Ins 
works do wilnL..s He was much delighted with the 
studies of husbandne, saith Columella , and often I find 
him cited by Conslantinus and others treating of that 
subject He knew ihc natures, differences of all beasts, 
plants, fishes, birds , and, as some say, could understand 
the tunes and voyces of them In a word, be was 
amntfanam dctlns, a general scholar, a great student , 
and, to the intent he might lietter contemplate, I find it 
rclatcti by some that be put out hts eyes, and was m bis 
olil age voluntarily blinde, yet saw more than all Greece 
besides, and wnt of cvene subject Hihtl m Mo opycto 
nalurio de quo /lan ^enlsit a man of an excellent wit, 
profound conceit, and to attain knowlealgc the belter. 
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m his joimger years he traielled to Egypt and 
Athens, to conferre inlh learned men, admirid of some, 
despised of otlurs After a nandnng life, he setled at 
Abdera, a town in Thrace, and nas sent for thither 
to be their law maker, recorder, or town clerke, as 
some will , or as others, he was there hred and bom 
Howsoever it was, there he hved at last in a garden 
m the subnrbs, wholly betaking himself to his studies 
and a pn\ate life, sazvi^ iJuit sometimes he would 
wall, dawn la the haven, and laugh heartily at such 
zanelie of ridiculous objecls, whuh there he saw Such 
a one was Democntns. 

But, m the mean time, how doth this conceme me, or 
upon what reference doc I usurpc his habit ? I confesse, 
mdeed, that to compare my self unto him for ought I 
haie jet said, were both irapudencie and arroganae. I 
do not presume to make any paralleL Aiilistal mihi 
millibus Irtxentis parvus sum , ntdlits sum , altum nec 
Spiro, tiec spero Yet thus much I will say of my self, 
and that I hope without all suspiaon of pnde or self 
conceit I have lived a silent, sedentary, solitary, private 
life, mihi el Musis, in the university, as long almost as 
Xenocrates in Athens, ad seiiectam fere, to leame wasdome 
as he did, penned up most part in my studie for I have 
been brought up a student in the most flourishing colledgc 
of Europe, augustissimo collegia, and can bragge with 
Jovius, ^most, III ed luce domicilii Vaticani, totius orbis 
celebernmt, per 37 aiiiios multa oppcrtuuaque dtdui , Cot 
thirty years I liave coulmued (liaving the use of as good 
libraries as ever he had) a scholar, and would be therefore 
loth either, by living as a drone, to be an unprofitable or 
unworlhie member of so learned and noble a soaetie, 
or to write that which should be any way dishonourable 
to such a royall and ample foundation. Something I 
have done though by my profession a divine, yet 
tut hue raptiis ingeutt, as he said, out of a running wit, 
an unconstant, unsetled mind, I had a great desire (not 
able to attam to a superficial! skill m any) to have some 
smattering in all, to be aliquts iti omnibus, uullus in 
singulis , which Plato commends, out of him Lipsius 
approves and furthers, as ft to be imprinted in ait curious 
wits, not to be a slaue of one science, or dwell altogether in 
one subject, as mast do, but to roue abroad, centum puer 
artium, to have an oare in every mans boat, to taste of 
every dish, and to sip of every cup , which, sailh ilon 
taigne, was w ell performed by •knstotle, and his learned 
countrey man Adrian rumebus This rovmg humor 
(though not with hke successe) I have ever had, and, like 
a ranging spaniell that barks at everj bird he sees, 
leavmg his game, I have followed all, saving that which 
I should, and may justly complain and truly, qui ubiqite 
est, iiusquam est, which Gesner did in modesty , that I 
have read nianj liooks, but to little purpose, for want of 
good method, I have confusedly tumbled over divers 
authors in our hhranes with small profit, for want of art, 
order, memone, judgement. I never travelled but m map 
or card, m which my unconfined thoughts have freely 
eapatialcd, as having ever been espeaally delighted with 
the study of cosmography Saturn was lord of my gem 
lure, culminating, &c., and Mars principal significator of 
manners, m parlile conjunction with mine ascendent , 
both fortunate in their houses, Ac. I am not poore, I 
am not rich , nihil est, mini deest , I have httle, I want 
nothing all my treasure is in Minerva’s tower Greater 
preferment as I could never get, so am I not in debt for 
It I have a competency {Jaus Deo) Irom my noble and 


munificent patrons. Though I live still a collegiat 
student, as Democritus m his garden, and lead a 
monastique hfe, ipse miht theairum, sequestred from 
those tumults and troubles of the w orld, et tainq lam 
in speeuld positus (as he said), in some high place 
above jou all, I hear and see what is done abroad, 
how otliers run, nde, turmoile, and macerate themselves 
in court and countrey, far from those wranghng law 
suits, aulw vanitatem, fan ambitioiiem, ndere mecum 
soleo I laugh at aU, only secure, lest my suit go 
amtsse, my ships pensh, com and cattle miscarry, trade 
decay, / have no wife nor children, good or bad, to 
provide for , a meere spectator of other mens fortunes 
and adventures, and how they act their part% which 
me thinks arc diversely presented unto me, as from a 
common theatre or scene. I hear new news every day - 
and those ordinary rumours of war, plagues, fires, inun 
dations, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors, comets, 
spectmms, prodigies, apparitions, of towns taken, aties 
besieged m France, Germany, Tnrkj, Persia, Poland, &c., 
daily musters and preparations, and such like, which 
these tempestuous times affoord, battles fought, so many 
men slain, monomachics, shipwracks, piraaes, and sea 
fights, peace, leagues, stratagems, and fresh alarums A 
vast confusion of vows, wishes, actions, edicts, petitions, 
law suits, pleas, laws, proclamations, complaints, gnev 
ances are daily brouglit to our ears New books evene 
day, pamphlets, currantoes [gazettes], stones, whole cata 
logucs of volumes of all sorts, new paradoxes, opimons, 
schismes, heresies, controversies in philosophic, religion, 
&C. Now come tidings of weddings, maskings, mnm 
menes, entertainments, jubilies, embassies tilts, and 
tournaments, trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, playes 
then again, as in a new shifted scene, treasons, cheating 
tncks, robbenes, enormous villanies in all kinds, funerals 
buna!s,death of princes, new discoveries, expeditions, now 
comicall, then tragicall matters. To day we hear of new 
lords and officers created, to morrow of some great men 
deposed, and then again of fresh honors conferred one 
IS let loose, another imprisoned one purchaseth, another 
breakelh he thrives, his neighbour turns bankrupt, 
now plentie, then againe dearth and famine , one runs, 
another ndes, wrangles, laughs, weeps, Ac. Thus I 
dailj hear, and such like, both pnvate and pubhke news. 
Amidst the gallantne and miserie of the world, joUitie, 
pnde, perplexities and cares, simpliatie and villanie, 
subtlctie, knavenc, candor and mtegntie, mutually mut 
and oflenng themselv es, I rub on pnvus prniatus as I 
have still lived, so I now continue statu quo pnus, left 
to a sohlary life, and mine oWm domestick discontents , 
saving that sometimes, ne quid mentiar, as Diogenes 
went into the citie and Democritus to the haven, to see 
fashions, I did for my recreation now and then walk 
abroad, look into the world, and could not choose but 
make some little observation, non tarn sagax observator 
ac simplex recitalor, not as they did, to scoffe or laugh at 
all, but with a mixt passion 

Bilcm, sjepe jocum vestn movere tumultus 

I did sometime laugh and scoffe with Lucian, and 
safyncally taxe with hfenippus, lament with Iferaditus, 
sometimes again I was petulanti splene cachinno, and 
then again, urere bilis jecur, I was much moved to see 
that abuse which I could not amend in which passion 
howsoever I may sympathize with him or them, ’tis for no 
such respect I shroud mj self under his name, but either 
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in an unknoun habit to aj'umi. a. little more lihcrtie 
ami Jrcctlomc of speech, or if eou Mill needs know, 
for that rea:>on and onI> re-spect whicli Hippocrates re 
late, at lari.c in he, epistle to Damegetus, wherein he 
i!o>h eiprci c how, comming to visit him one day, he 
fo md D'nhcrittts in his garden at kbdera, in the suburbs, 
under a shadie bower, with a book on his knees, busie 
it hi, s'udie, sometime writing, sometime walking The 
sahjCCt of his hook was melancholj and niadnes about 
hull lay the uircasscs of many several be-asts, newlv by 
him cut up and anatomized , not that he did contemn 
ticxls creatures, as he told Hippocrates, but to find out 
the seat of this alra bills, or melancholy, whence it pro 
ceeds, and liow it was engendred in mens bodies, to the 
intent lie miglit better cure it in liimself, by his writings 
ami observations teach others liow to prevent and avoid 
It Winch intent of his Hippocrates highlv com 

iiiemdcd, Democritus Junior is therefore bold to imitate, 
and, becau e he left it im[>trfect, and it is now lost, quasi 
sit Cfiiliintilor Diiuotriti, to revive again, prosecute, and 
finish in this treatise 

If any man except against the matter or manner of 
treating of this my subject, and will demand a reason of 
It, I can alleage more than one I wnte of melancholy, 
by being busie to avoid mtlaneholy There is no greater 
enusO of melancholy than idkncssc, no bslUr cure than 
b tstiKSst, as Kliasis holds and hovrbcit siiiHtts labor tst 
til /I'tuntm, to be busied m toyes is to small puqjose, yet 
hear that divine Seneca liettcr alttiJ ajore qitam nthtl, 
belter doe to no end than nothing I writ therefore and 
hibicd my.elf m this playing labour, otiosaqiit dtltseultd, 
lit oUaniu iorportm fenattdt, with Vectius m Jtacrobivis, 
atjlie otiiim in utiU verltriiii nt^ottiiin , 

— 'simul et juciimla et idoiiea diccre vata., 

Ixetorcm dclcctaiulo siiiiul atque monendo 

To tills end I write, like lliein, saitli Lucian, that re 
die Ir has and declatnte to fillers, /or -uant of auditors , 
as I’lulus pgmeta ingenuously confessetli, not that any 
thill' la niiKtio on or ainitted, but to exanse iiiv self 
{wliicli course if some look, 1 tiiink it would be good for 
their iKjihes, and niueh belter fur tlieir soub) , or per 
adventure as others vlo, for fame to slievv myself {leire 
tiin/ii III! tl est, nisi te sar>. /to~ scial alter\ I might be 
of 1 huc) doles opinion, to kno o a tiling and not toixpresse 
it IS alt one as if ! t kttro it not \\ hen I first took this 
tv k in hand, et, quo I ait ilL, inipeltente spenio iie^tinin 
s ! <(•/(, tills I ayincd at, -ef ut lenirem ant muni siribeiido, 
to eaw. my mmde by writing, for I had qrajidnm eor, 
/itnii eaput a I ind of inipo lume m my head, which I 
vra very e’csirous to Ix. unladen of and could imagine 
ti(, filler evacuation than this, lie ides I might not well 
lefriin , for, ni dolor, tbt di^itiis, one must needs scratch 
vvlie.re It Itches. I was not a little olTcndevl with this 
inaladic, shall I say niy mislris nielanchcip, my Tgeria, 
rr mv tnaltts geititit and for that caus , as he lliat is 
tuag with 1 scisrpion, I would exjiel ihrntm cla- o, com 
fort one sorrow with aiiolher idlenes with nllene , tU 
rr if r\ th riarint, nuke an antidote out of that 
whleh wa the prime ciua: of my disea e Or as he 
did, if whiiiii helix I'hlcr spoil,, tlul lhou,,ht he had 
so ec of Yri dop’iaiies ffe)„-. in his belly, still crying 
Br\ Zetj- i ax coix, e a n/ and for that cause 
stalled! phvsuk xiven vear , and travelle-d over most 
part 01 ttirope, to csx; him-s-ir To do my self 
i ol I t imcil over veeh physicians as our libraries 


would alToord, or my pnvate fnends impart, and have 
taken this pams. 

Symptomea of Love 

Bocnce hath a pleasant tale to this purpose, which he 
borrowed from the Greekes, and which Ileroaldus hath 
turned into Latine, llebclms m verse, of Cymon and 
Iphigema. This Cvmon. vv as a foole, a proper man of 
person, and the govemour of Cyprus' sonne, but a very 
assc , insomuch that his father being ashamed of him, 
sent him to a farme house he had in the country, to bee 
brought up, where by ehance, as his manner was, walk 
ing alone, hec espied a gallant young gentlewoman named 
Iphigema, a buigomastcr’s daughter of Cyprus with her 
maid, by a brooke side, in a little thieket, fast aslecpe 
m her smock, where she had newly bathed her selfc 
ll'hen Cymon sa-.v her, he stood leaning on his slaje, 
leaping on her immoteable, and in a maze at last he fell 
so fane in love with the glonous object, that he began 
to rouzc himsclfe up, to bethinke what he was, would 
needs follow her to the citly, and for her sake began to 
lie aviU, to leame to sing and dance, to play on instru 
nicnts, and got all those gentleman like qualities and 
complements, m a short space, which his fnends were 
most glad of In bnefe, hce became from an idiot and a 
clovvnc, to bee one of the most compleat gentlemen in 
Cvprus , did neany valorous exploits, and all for the love 
of Mislns Iphigema. In a word, 1 may say this milch of 
them all, let them be never so clownish, rude and Iiomd, 
Grobians and sluts, if once they be in love, they will 
be most neat and spruce , for. Omnibus nbns, ei iiitutis 
nitonbm nntevemt amor, they will follow the fashion, 
btgmne to tneke up, and to have a good opinion of 
tlieinselves , vennstatilm entm mater Venus , a ship is 
not so long a ngging, as a young gentlewoman a tninming 
up her selfc against her sweet heart comes. A painter’s 
shop, a dowry meadow, no so gracious aspect m Ivature's 
Storehouse as a young maid, nnbilts ptiella, a Novilsa 
[novt.za Is a Venetean wonl for a new roamed bnde] or 
Venetian bnde, that lookes for an husband , or a young 
man tliat is her suiter , comjxise-d looks, composed gate, 
cloalhcs, gestures, actions, all composed , all the graces, 
elegances, m the world, arc in her face. Their best 
robes, nbbmcs, chaincs, lewek, lawncs, linnens, laces, 
spangles, must come on, pru.ler qitam res patitur student 
elegantne, they are beyond all measure coy, nice, and 
too curious on a sudden 'Tis all their study, all their 
Inisines, how to wear their cloalhes neat, to be polite 
and terse, and to set oat themselves. No sooner doth 
a young man sec his sweet licart comming, but he 
smugges up liimselfe, pulL, up his cloake, now falne about 
Ins shoulders, lies Ins garters, points, sets his band, cuds, 
slicks his hair, twircs his beard, Lc. 

(From Part in sect u.) 

Study a Cure for Moloncholy 

Amongst exercises or recreations of the mmde within 
doors, there is none so gcnerall, so aptly to be applyed 
to all sorts of men, so fit S. proper to cxpcll idlenessc 
and melancholy, as that of study studia seneetutem 
oUectant, adolescentiam agnnt, secuttdas res onuiiit, 
ad ersts perfitgium ct solatium pnebenl, domt delectaiit, 
iSr'r finde the rest m rnlly pro Archil Poitd What so 
full of conlent as to read, walke, and se-c majipcs, 
pictures, statues, jewels, marbles, which some so much 
magmfic as those that Phidiai made of old, so exqui'ite 
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and pliasmg to be beheld, that, as Chrysostome thinketh, 
‘ if any man be sickly, tronbled in mmdc, or that cannot, 
sleep for gnefe, and shall but stand over against one of 
Piiidia;.’ images, he will forget all can., or wliatsocscr 
else may molest him, in an instant ? ’ There bee those 
as much taken witli Michael Angelo’s, Raphael de 
Urbmo’s, Francesco Francia’s pieces, and many of those 
Italian and Dutch painters whicli acre excellent m 
their ages , and csteemc of it as a most pleasing sight to 
\iew those neat architectures, devices, scutchions, coats 
of annes, read such bookes, to peruse old coynes of 
severall sorts m a faire gallery, artificial! uorkes, pcrspec 
tiie glasses, old rcliqucs, Roman antiquities, sanety of 
colours. A good picture is falsa vtrtlas, J muta pcests, 
and though (as Vivcs saith), artificialta delei-laitl saJ max 
fastidimus, artificudl toyes please but for a time , yet 
who IS he that will not be moved \nth them for the 
present? When Achilles was tormented and s.ad for tlic 
lossc of his dear fnend Patroclus, his mother Tlictis 
brought him a most claliorate and cunous buckler made 
by Vulcan, m which were engraven sunne, moone, starres, 
planets, sea, land, men fighting running nding, women 
sfolding, hils, dales, towns, castles, brooks, nvers, trees, 
(S.C. , with many pretty landskip and perspective peeces 
with sight of which he was infinitely delighted 
King James (1605), when he came to see our university 
of Oxford, and amongst other aalifices, now went to view 
that famous library, renued by S Thomas liodlcy, m 
imitation of Alexander, at his departure, brake out into 
that noble speech ‘ If 1 were not a king, I would be an 
university man , and if it were so that I must be a 
prisoner, if I might liave my wish, I would desire to have 
no other prison then that library, and to be chamed 
together with so nuny good authors ' So sweet is the 
delight of study, the more learning they have — as hee 
that luth a dropsic, the more he dnnks, the thirstier 
hee IS — the more they covet to leame, and the last day 
13 prtorts dtsctpulus , harsh at first, learning is radices 
aiiuiric, but friutiis du/iis, according to that of Isocratcs, 
pleasant at last , the longer they live, the more they are 
enamoured with the Muses. Ileinsius, the keei>er of the 
library at Leiden in Holland, was mewed up in it all the 
year long, and that which, to thy thinking, should have 
bred a loathing, caused in him a greater liking ' I no 
sooner,^ saitli he, ‘come into the library, but I bolt the 
doore to mce, excluding Lust, Ambition, Avance, and all 
such vice.1, whose nurse is Idlcncsse, the motlicr of Igno- 
rance, and Melancholy her selfe, and m the very lap of 
eternity, amongst so many divine souk, I take ray seat, 
with so lofty a spmt and sweet content, that 1 pitv all 
our great ones and nch men, tlut know not this happi 
nessc ’ 1 am not ignorant in the meanctime, notwilh 

standing this vvhieh I have said, how barbarously and 
basely for the most part our ruder gentry cstecme of 
bhranes and books, how they neglect and coutemne so 
great a truisure, so inesunuble a bencht, as /Esop's 
cockc did the Jewell hee found in the dunghill , and all 
through error, ignorance, and want of evlucalion xVnd 
tis a wonder walhall to observe how much they will 
vuiicly cast awuy m unneces.sary cxpence-s, yrw/ medts 
ft ant (saith hrasraus) mapuitibus px inui, /ujti/um 
lisumani aUi, sxria, C 0 ntp.lattoius, prostiticncs mu 
nxtssanx, pnip t, Mia ituxst'a, airSi‘ij, x/ax, m.ne, 
liUiL, e.-'e , what in hawkes, hounds. Law suite's, viine 
budding, gummndmng, drinking, sjiorts, phves, pas 
times, ikc, (From Pail II veci u.) 


Love of Oomlng and Pleaauros Immoderate 

It is a wonder to see how many poorc, disiresved, 
miserable wretches one shall meet almost in every path 
and street, bcggmg for an almes, that have been well 
descended, and sometimes in flourishing estate , now 
ragged, tattered, and ready to be starved, hn^nng out x 
painfull life in discontent and gnefe of body and mimic, 
and all through immoderate lust, gaming, pleasure, and 
not Tis the common end of all sensuall epicures and 
bruitish prodigak, that are stupified and earned away 
headlong with their severall pleasures and Iu.vts. Cebes, 
in his Table, S Ambrose m his second booke of Ibel and 
Cam, and amongst the rest, Lucian, m his tract, £!e 
Mereede Coitdiuhs, hath excellent well deciphered such 
men's procecilmgs, m his picture of Opukntn, whom he 
fames to dwell on the top of a high mount, much sought 
after by many suitors. At their first comming, they are 
generally entertained by Pleasure and Dalliance, and 
have all the content that possibly may be given, so long 
as their money lasts , but when their meanes fade, they 
are contemptibly thrust out at a liacke doore headlong, 
and there left to Shame, Reproach, Dcspaire And hee 
at first that had so many attendants, parasites, and 
followers, young and lusty, nchly arrayed, and all the 
dainty fare that might be had, with all kinde of welcome 
and good respect, is now upon a sudden stnpt of all, 
pale, naked, old, diseased, and forsaken, cursing Ins 
starrcs, and ready to strangle himself, luving no other 
company but Repentance, Sorrow, Gnefe, Dinsioii, 
Be-ggery, and Contempt, which are his daily attendants 
to his lives end As the prodigall sonne had exquisite 
musicke, merry company, dainty fare at first, but a sor- 
row full reckoning in the end , so have all such vatnc 
delights and their followers , v«i .. ) 

This IS the peroration of Burton’s unique work 

Last of all If the party affected shall certainly know 
this malady to have proceedcil from too much fastiiig 
roedilalioD, precise life, contemplation of Gods judge- 
ments, (for the divcl decuves many by such meanes) in 
that other extream he circumvents melancholy it selfe, 
rcailing some books, treatises, heanng ngid preachers, \c. 
If he sliall perceive that it hath begun first from somo 
great loss, gnevous accident disaster, seeing others in 
like case, or any sucli terrible object, let him speedily 
remove the cause, which to the cure of tins disease 
Jvavarrus so niucli commends, avertai co"iUUu.iient a re 
scnipulosd, by all opposite meanes, art, and industry, let 
him, laxar, anwiinn, by all honest rcercatioiu, refresh and 
recreate his distressed soule , let Inin divert bis thoughts, 
by liiniselfe and other of his friends. Let Inin reade no 
more such tracts or subjects, hear no more sueli fe rful 
tones, avoid such eorajianies, and by all meanes open 
himselfe, submit lumselfe to the advice of good pliysieians 
and divancs, whicli is ceniraseniio scrupuhium, as be (;aK 
It , hear them spe’akc to vvhom the Lord hath given the 
tongue of the learned, to be able to minister a word to 
liim that IS weary, whose words are as Ibgons of wire 
Let him not be obstinate, head strong, peevish, wiltul, 
self conceited (as m this malady thiy are), but giveeare 
to good advace, be ruled and pcrswadeol , and no doubt 
but such gCKKl counsell may prove as prosperous to his 
soule, as the angel vas to Feter, tlut opened the iron 
„ates, loosed Ills bands, brought him out prison, ami 
j delivered him from bo.llly ihraldome , ihev may case In, 

* alBictcd mmtie rchuvc hii soule, and take hiui 
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ul (A tBC jaui,? of h<Jl It telle. I can say no more, or 
i\e Letter zd icr to sjcb m. arc an) \va/ tlistrcssi-d in 
1-, kin 'e, llun vbat I ha\i- gisoi and said. On!\ take 
’La for a ooro lar) and conansion, as tbou tenderest 
r_ o ac clfire m thi,, and all o her melancLol), thy 
Ood health of liorly and muide, obseric tins sliort prc 
Ljjt, gii e not way to -olitariness and idleness Be net 
':ljr) , ie w/ nBe. 

srrFATE sfisERi, 

CAS ETL ECELICES. 

Bis a J d J Ideran? ..is quod titCLrIum est ctaderel 
p.sniteit'ta!n aum tan ts ts , sic o^ens, dieo tibi quad 
^ur.ii es, q ted fxintenltain i^is/i lO temfore quo peccare 
■Juu'i ( kuoUn) 

Xmonir shorter sajnnjs invented or quoted by | 
ilurton art ‘ He that goes to Ian (as the proverb 
3) holds a lolf by the cars,’ ‘ Industry is a load- 
itonc to draw all good things ,’ ‘ \o cord or cable 
sin so forcibly draw or hold so fast as lo\c can 
lo with a timed thread ‘Poiertv is the muse’s 
latriinoii) ,’ ‘The greatest enemy to man is man ,’ 
end he char icterisco his freedom of c\prcssion 
n the familiar words, ‘ I call a spade a spade.’ 
4 Vhcrc God hath a temple, the Diiell will 
lavc a chappci , where God hath sacrifices, the 
Uivtll will hate his oblations, where God hath 
tercmonies, the Divcll will hate his traditions, 
where there is any religion, the Ducll will plant 
lUpcrstitton,’ is part of a memorable passage, the 
first clauses of which arc given m a slightly dif 
ferent form b> George Herbert in Ins Jacula Prii 
dentuui, first published in 1657, thus ‘No sooner 
It a temple built to God, but the Dcul builds a 
chapel hard b) ,’ and the same winged word was 
lersifical as t e usailly hear it by Defoe 

\\ Iicieier God erects a house of prayer, 

Ihe Dcial aluajb builds a chapel there. 

Most of burton’s verse, original or translation, 
13 mere doggerel Hut Fite Author’s Abstract 0/ 
MJatu/ol}, prefixed (not m all the editions) to 
the work, talcs rather higher rank, and had the 
honour, as Warton pointed out, of giving Milton 
some suggestions both for IdAlUgro and for II 
Pttiseroso 

Tho Aullior'd Abstract of ilolancholy 
WSiea 1 go musing all alone, 
riimking of clivers things foreknown, 

\\ hen I build costle-s m the air. 

Veil 1 of sefroir, vo d id fcarc, 

Plcosi ig tn)<,clf vith p'ianta.ni3 s iccl, 

^Ie'hn'«.> the lime rrns very fleet 
\11 mj jOjCi to tbi, arc foil) , 

Vaught t-o jUeet as rotbuichol) 

When 1 go wial’^ing all alone, 

Ktxo^nlmg dm I ’me ill done, 

XI) thoe^hu on me then t)rannue, 
heareand orrow me iurpn,e , 

Whether I tarry etdl, or gp, 

Medunks the ti ne mo cs verv slovr 
All my griefs lo thi» are jolly , 

Naupt t o — ul IS melancho'y 


Vv hen to m)-self I act and smde, 

XVith pleasing thoughts the time beguile. 

By a brool side or wood so green. 

Unheard, unsought for, or unseen, 

A thousand pleasures do me bless. 

And crown m) soule with happiness. ^ 

All my Jo)es besides are foil) , 

None so sweet as melanchol) 

"When I he, sit, or walk alone, 

I sigh, I gneve, making great mone , 

In a dark grove or irksome den, 

\Yilh discontents and F uries then, 

A thousand misenes at once 
Mine heav) heart and soule ensconce. 

All m) gnefe to this are jolly , 

None so sour as melancholy 

Jlelhinks I hear, methinks I sec 
Sweet musick, wondrous melodie. 

Towns, pabccs, and cities fine , 

Here now, then there , the world is mine, 

Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 

Whale’er is lovely is divine 

All other joyes to this are foil) , 

None so sw eet as melancholy 

Methinks I hear, melhmks I see 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends my phastasie 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes 
Headless bears, black men, and apes. 

Doleful outcries and fearful sights 
My sad and dismal soule aflhgbts. 

All ray gnels to this are jolly , 

None so damned as melancholy 

More than most men, Burton is identified with 
the one book which was the work of his life. But 
he wrote also a Latin comedy, PhtlosophasLr, 
acted at Cambridge in 1617, and printed for tlic 
Roxburghe Club m 1862, and h& contnbuted 
Latin verses to vanous collections 

Of repnntf or new cdiUoni: of Burton by far the mo»t tcholarly 
and valuable i that by the Kc\ A R. Sbdlelo with an tnlroduc 
non hy ilr A H BuJIcii (3 vols. XS93), m which most of llic 
quouuons arc jJcniificJ and verified. 

James Vsshcr, or Ushfr, the celebrated 
Archbishop of Armagh, was bom m Dublin, glh 
January 1581, son of a clerk m Chancery He 
succeeded to his father’s estate, but, wishing to 
devote himself uninterruptedly to studyr, gave it up 
to his brother and sisters, reserving for himself 
only a sufficiency for Ins maintenance at 'rnnily 
College and for the purchase of books In lOoO 
he visited England, and became intimate v/illi 
Camden and Sir Robert Cotton. For thirteen 
years (from 1607) he filled tlic chair of Divinity 
m the University of Dublin, dwelling largely on 
the controversies between the Protestants and 
Catholics At tlic convocation of the Insh clergy 
m 1615, when they determined lo assert their mdc 
pendcncc as a nation d Chureli, the articles v.erc 
dravTi up mainly by Ussher, and by asserting m 
them the Calvmistic doctrines of election and 
reprobation, by bis advocacy of the ngorou^ 
obaervance of the Sabbath, and by Ins known 
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op nion that bishops were not a distinct order in 
the Churdi, but onlj superior in degree to presby- 
ters, he exposed himself to the charge of being a 
favourer of Puntanism Having been accused as 
such to the king, he went over to England in 1619, 
and, in a conference with His Majest>, so fullj 
cleared himself that he was erelong appointed to 
the see of Meath, and m 1625 to the archbishopnc 
of Armagh He aimed at a much needed reform 
m the Insh Church, and proposed m vain a modi 
fication of Episcopacj' to meet the objections of 
Presbyterians His well known visit to Samuel 
Rutherford at Anwoth, in Kirkcudbrightshire, ma> 
be assigned perhaps to 1638 Dunng the political 
agitation of Charles’s reign Ussher maintained 
the absolute unlawfulness of taking up arms 
against tlie king The Irish rebellion in 1641 
drove him to England, where he setded at Oxford, 
then the residence of Charles Subsequentl> the 
civil war caused him repeatedly to change his 
abode, winch was finally the Countess of Peter- 
borough’s seat at Rcigate, where he died on 21st 
March 1656, at the age of seventy-five He was 
buned with gieat pomp in Westminster Abbey 
He refused to sit in die Westminster Assembly, 
and was for eight years preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 
He was a man of boundless humihty, chanty, and 
tolerance, vvas always loyal to the crown, but 
was treated with indulgence bv CromwelL He 
attended Strafford to the scaffold, and fainted 
when from Lady Peterborough’s London house 
he saw the ‘villams m vizards’ put up Charles I ’s 
hair Most of his wnungs relate to ecclcsiasti 
cal history and antiquities, and were mainh in- 
tended to furnish arguments against the Catholics , 
but the book for which he is chiefly celebrated 
IS a great chronological work in Latin, the 
Amialds, the first part of which v as published in 
1650, and the second in 1654, In this chronologi 
cal digest of universal history from the creation 
of the world to the dispersion of the Jews in 
\c3p'isian’s reign, received with great applause 
by the learned throughout Europe, and several 
times repnnted on the Continent, the author, by 
fixing the three epochs of the deluge, the departure 
of die Israelites from Egypt, and their return 
from Babylon, was held to have reconciled the 
chronologies of sacred and profane history' His 
chronological system, putting the creation of the 
world in 4004 ac, was long that generally 
received. Ussher conformed strictly to the 
Hebrew chronology in Scriptural dates , the 
Septuagmt version and the Samantan Pentateuch 
differ greatly from it. Modem Egyptologists of 
course wholly disregard his limitations , recent 
Babylonian research has uncovered tablets held to 
dale from six tliousond to seven thousand years 
before Christ, geologists calmly assume that the 
Ternary epoch began ninety-three million years 
ago But Ussher still has the glory of having 
done the best he could, and of having provided 
what was for ccnluncs a practicable scheme for 


working purposes Fuller was said to have super- 
vTsed. the translation of the Anuahs in 1658 
Ussher wTote also on the anaent religion of the 
Insh and Bntish, on the ecclesiastical antiquities 
of Bntain, and on the 'Septuagmt , the C ilvanistic 
Body of Droiniiy (1645) is only partly his file 
unfinished and posthumously published Chroiw~ 
login Sacra (1660) vas meant as a guide to the 
study of sacred history, and as showing the 
grounds and calculations of the pnncipal epochs 
of the An/talcs The opening of the opus magnum 
(as in the translation of 1658) shows the precision 
with which Ussher saw his way' to fix the date of 
the Creation 

In the br^nning God created heaven 
and earth, Gen I v I Whieh begin 
ning of time, according to our chrono- 
logic, fell upon the entrance of the mght preceding the 
twenty third day of Octob in the year of the Julian 
Calendar, 710. 

Upon the first day therefore of the world, or Octob 23. 
being our Sunday, God, together with the highest heaven, 
created the angels. Then having finished, as it were, the 
roofe of this building, he fell in hand vvitli the founda- 
tion of this wonderfuJl fabnek of the world, he faslnoned 
this lowermost globe, consisung of the deep, and of 
the earth , all the quire of angels singing together, and 
magmfyang his name therefore. [Job jS v 7 ] And when 
the earth was void and without forme, and darknesse 
covered the face of the deepe, on the very middle of the 
first day, the light was created, which God sevenng 
from the darknesse, called Uie one day, and the other 
night 

On the second day [October 24. being Monday] the 
firmament being fimshed, whicli was called heaven, a 
separation was made of the waters above and the waters 
here beneath enclosing the earth. 

Upon the third day [Octob 25 Tuesday] these waters 
beneath running together into one place, the d^ land 
appeared This confluence of tlie waters God made a 
sea, sending out from thence the nvers, which were 
thither to return again [Eccles I vers. 7 ], and he caused 
the earth to bud, and hnng forth all kinds of herbs and 
plants, with seeds and fruits But above all, he ennebed 
the garden of Eden with plants, for among them grew 
the tree of Life and the tree of Knowledge of good and 
evab [Gen. 2 vers. 8, 9 ] 

On the fourth day [Octob 26 which is our Wednes 
day] the sun, the moon, and the rest of the stars were 
created 

The work of the other days is recorded wath the 
same porticulanty The method on which die 
archbishop proceeded in his calculation of die 
dates IS explained in die ‘Epistle to the Reader’ 
dius 

But for as much as our Chn.,tian epoch falls many 
ages after the bcginmng of the world, and the number of 
years before that backward is not onely more trouble 
some, but (unlessC greater care be taken) more Ivable 
to errour , also it hath please-d our modem chronologers, 
to addc to that geaeraUy received hypothesis (whidi 
asserted the Julian years, with their three cycles by a 
certain malhemalieal prolepsis, to have rmi down to the 
very beginning of the world) an artificial epoeh, framed 
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Ojt of Itrtc c>do multiplied m therabtlves, for the 
boLir Cicle UiHa' multiiilied bp the Lunar, or the number 
of aS bj 19, produce! the great l’a:,chal C)cle of 532 
)ea4'S, and that again multiplied by fifteen, llic number of 
the iadicUon, there an;>ei the period of 79^0 years, which 
\\a first (if I mistahc not) 01130x104 by Robert Lotharing, 
Li.hop o'" Hereford, in our island of bnttain, and 500 
ear, after by Joseph Scaliger fitted for chronological 
u-c, and called by the name of the Julian Penod, because 
It cantemed a cycle of so many Julian years. Vow if 
the senes of llie three minor acles be from this present 
y ar extended bachiard unto precedent times, the 47 13 
ears before the beginning of our Christian account will 
b- found to be tliat year into which the first year of the 
mdietion, tile first of the 1 unar Cicle, and the first of the 
'aohr will falL Having placed therefore the heads of 
this penoil 111 the halends of January m that proleptick 
year, the first of our Christian vulgar account must be 
reel oned the 4714 of tlic Juhan Penod, whieh, being 
di.i/leJ by 15. 19 28. will present us with the 4 Roman 
indienon, the 2 Lunar Cvcie, and the to Solar, which arc 
the pnnci[)al characters of that year 

We find moreover that the year of our fore fathers, and 
the years of the anaent Lgyptians and Hebrews \ cre of 
the same quantity with the Juhan, consisting of twelve 
equal inoncth. , every of them conteming 30 dayes, (for 
It cannot be proved tliat the Hebrews did use lunary 
inonellis before the Babylonian Captivity) adjoyning to 
the end of the twelfth moneth, the addition of five dayes, 
and every fourth year MX \ml I have observed by the 
continued succession of thtsC years, as thev are delivered 
m holy wnt, hat the end of the great Nebuchadnezars 
and the licgmmng of Lvilmcrodaclis (his soas) reign, fell 
out m the 3442 vear of the world, but by collation of 
Clialdean history and the astronomical cannon, it fell 
out in the 1S6 year of TViabonasar, and, as by certain 
connexion, it must follow in the 562 year before the 
Chnstian account, and of the Julian Penod, the 4152 
and from thence I gathered the creation of the world did 
fall out upon the yioyexirof the Julian Penod, by placing 
it, be-ginnnig in autumn but for as much as the first 
day of the world lygan with the evening of the first 
day of the week, I have oUserved that the Sunday, which 
in the yvar 710 aforesaid came nearest llie Autumnal 
1 qumox, by a tronomical tables (notwithstanding the 
slay of the sun in the dayts of Joshua, and the going 
back of It in the dayes of Lzekiab) happened upon the 
2j day of the Julian Octolxa- , from thence concluded 
lieu from the evening preceding that first day of the 
Juinn year, both the first day of the creation and the 
lu I motion of tune are to be deduced 

it I caeij V te xnuncs sere cJi ed 1 ,^ Etonjum and Todd 
(17 va' i3^7 (4) ice la^c b> Dr J A Carr (i£95X and Uic 
UfffUirthy »V Unit VVrj;:ht 

Sir Thoutn.'* 0>erl>ur> was famous as a 
aittv and ingenious descnbcr of ‘ characters ’ He 
vas for years an intimate of Robert C irr, the 
miniem of James I , but having opposed the 
fivui-riies inam ige with the infamous Countess 
rif E scv, he inrurred ilic hatred of the p iir, ind 
thum,,h their mtluence wus confined in the Power, 
ina pen oned there on the ijth of September 
tut3-~beiiig then in tlic thirty second year of his 
age Three n.onths later C irr, nov Earl of Somer- 
>e V as married to Lady Essex The way m 


which, though humbler instruments were executed, 
the pnncipals m this murder were screened from 
justice leaves a foul blot on the memory of die 
king Ovtrbury wrote one very' popular didactic 
poem, The Wife (published m 1614), on choosing a 
partner for life, which was imitated in Tht. Hus 
band, A Wife Btspoheit, The prose Characters 
(1614), among the first of that kind of witty 
descriptions of types (Hall having been in the 
field m 1608), were often repnnted and frequently 
imitated They abound m strained conceits, but 
are full of epigrammatic pomL It is, however, 
doubtful how many of them arc by Overbury 
himself The number of characters was increased 
m successive editions, the fourth contained thirty 
The Tinker (here quoted) and two others first 
appeared m the sixth (1616), and arc by ‘J Cocke’ 
— possibly ‘Jo Cooke, Gent,’ whose clever drama, 
Greends Tn Qnogue, appeared in 1614. Still more 
doubtful is It whether the Cntmms fafn from Kin^ 
fanuds Table, professedly that king’s table talk, 
was to any extent Overbury’s work The first 
verse of The Wife is as follows (the spelling in 
this and all the extracts being that of the edition 
of 1638) 

Lach woman is a brief e of Womankind, 

And doth in Iiltlc even as much contame 
jVs m one Day and Night all life vve find 
Of either more u but the same agamc 

Cod fram’d Her so that to her Husband She 
As Eve should all the World of Woman be 

A falre and happy Milk-niald 
Is a Counlrey Wench that is so farre from making her 
sclfi. beaulifull by Art, tliat one looke of hers is able to 
put all face physieke out of countenance. She knows a 
fairc looke is but a Eitmhe Orator to commend vertue, 
therv-forc minds it not All her excellencies stand m her 
so silently, as if they had stolne upon her without her 
Inowledge. The Immg of her apparell, which is her 
selfc, IS farre better than outsides ofTissew, for though 
she be not arrayed in the spoil of the Stlke v/orme bhec is 
deekt in innocency, a tar better weanng She doth not, 
with lying long abed, speilc both her complexion and con 
dilwns nature hath taught her, loo, immoderate slcepc is 
rust to the Soule she rises, therefore, with Chaiintuleare, 
her dame’s Cock, and at night makes the lamb her CorfeW 
In milking 3 Cow, and straining the teats through her 
fingers, it sceme, that so sweet a Milk pressc makes the 
Milk the whiter or sweeter, for never came Almond 
Glaie or Aromatique oynlment of her palme to taint it 
The goldcd caro of come fall and kisvc her feet when 
shec reapu-. them, as if they wijht to be bound and led 
priaonera by the same hand that fell’d them. Her breath 
IS her own, vvhieh sents all the yeare long of June, like 
a ne" maile Haycock She make-s her hand hard with 
lalKJur, and her heart soft with pitty , and when winters 
evenings fall early (sitting at her mery wheele) she sings 
a defiance to the gidtly luheele of Fortnue She doth all 
things with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will 
not suffer her to doe ill, being her mind is to doe vvclk 
Shce bestow cs her y cares wagcj at next faire, anj in 
chusmg he-r gannents counts no bravery i’ tli’ world like 
decency The garden and Lu hne are all her Physick 
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and chirurgery, and she lives the longer for’t. She 
dares goc aldne and unfold sheepe i' th’ night, and feares 
no manner of ill, because she meanes none , j et to say 
truth, she is never alone, for she is stdl accompanied 
with old songs, honest thoughts, and praters, but short 
ones, yet they have their efficacy, in that they are not 
pauled [palled, weakened] inth insning idle cogitations. 
Lastly, her dreames are so chaste, that shee dare tell 
them , only a Fndaies dream is all her superstition , that 
she conceales for feare of anger Thus lues she, and all 
her care is, she may die m the Spring time, to have store 
of flowers stucke upon her windmg sheet. 

A Franklin. 

His outside IS an ancient Yeoman of England, though 
his inside maj give armes with the be:it Gentlemen, and 
ne’re see the Ilerauld There is no truer sen ant in the 
House than hiraselfe Though he be Master, he sayes 
not to his servants, ‘ Goe to field,’ but, ‘ Let u> goe,’ and 
with his owne e^e doth both fatten his flock and set 
fonvard all manner of husbandne. Hee is taught by 
nature to bee contented with a little, his owne fold 
yeelds him both food and rajment, he is pleas d with 
any nourishment God sends, whilst cunous gluttony ran 
sackes, as it were, Noahs 4rie for food, onely to feed 
the not of one meale. He is ne’r knowme to goe to 
Law , understanding to bee Law bound among men, is 
like CO bee hide bound among his beasts , they thnve not 
under it , and that such men sleepe as unquietly as if 
their pillowcs were stuflt with lawjtrs penknives. When 
he builds, no poore tcuant's cottage hinder^ liis proapect , 
they ate, indeed, his Aimes houses, though there be 
painted on them no such superscnption He never sits 
up late but when he hunts the Badger, the vow’d foe of 
his Lambs , nor uses hee any cruelt) but w hen hee hunts 
the Hare, nor subtilty but when he setteth snares for 
the Snipe, or pitfalls for the Black bird , nor oppression 
but when, in the moneth of July, he goes to the next 
River and slicares his sheepe He allow es of honest 
pastime, and thinkes not the bones of the dead anything 
bruised, or the worse for it, though the country Lasses 
dance in the Churchyard after Evensong Rock 
Monday [or St DistalFs Day, the Monday after Twelfth 
Day, when, after the Chnstmas celebrations, spinning 
was resumed by the women], and the Wake in Summer, 
shrovings, the wakeful ketches [catches or carols sung 
in the night] on Chnstmas Eve, the Hoky [Hock 
tide, a fortnight after Easter] or Seed Cake — these he 
ycerly kecpcs yet holds them no rehqucs of popery 
He IS not so inquisitive after newes denved from the 
pnvy clozet, when the finding an cicry of Hawkes 
in his owne ground, or the foaling of a colt come of 
a good btraine are ty dings more pleasant and more 
profitable. Hee is Lord paramount within himselfc, 
though hee hold by never so mean a Tenure , and dyes 
the more contentedly (though he leave his heire young) 
in regard he Icav es him not liable to a covetous Guardian 
Lastly, to end him, hee cares not when his end comes 
hee needs not feare his audit, for his Quietus is in 
heaven. 

The Tinker 

Bv J Cocke. 

A tinker is a moveable, for hee hath no abiding place , 
by his motion hee gathus heat, thence his cholcnckc 
natun.. He seemes (o be very devout, for his life is 
a contlnuall pilgmnage , and sometimes in humility 


goes barefoot, therem making necessity a vertue His 
house IS as anaent as Ffibal Cain's, and so u a runna 
gate by antiquity, yet he proves himselfe a Gallant, for 
he carries’ all his wealth upon hts back, or a Philoso- 
pher, for he bears all his substance about him I rom 
his Art was Mustek first invented, and therefore is he 
aivvaies fumisht wuth a song, to which his hammer, keep 
mg tune, proves that he was the first founder for the 
keitle-dnira. Note that where the best Ale is, there 
stands his music most upon crotchets. The companion 
of his travels is some foule, sunma-bunit Queane that 
since the terrible Statute recanted Gipsisme, and is 
turned Pedleresse. So marches he all over England 
with his bag and baggage , his conversation is unreprove 
able, for hee is ever mending Hee observes truly the 
Statutes, and therefore he can rather steale than begge, m 
which hee is unremoveably constant, m spight of whip or 
imprisonment , and so a strong enemy to idleness that, 
in mending one hole, he had rather make three than 
want vvorke, and when hee hath done, hee throvves the 
wallet of his faults bchmd him He embraceth naturally 
ancient cuatome, conversing m open fields and lowly 
Cottages if he visit Cities or Townes, tis but to dcale 
upon the imperfections of our weaker vessels. His 
tongue IS very voluble, winch, with Canting, proves him 
a Linguist He is entertain’d in every place, but enters 
no further than the doore, to avoid suspition Some 
would take him to be a Coward, but, bcleeve ir, he is 
a Lad of mettle , his valour is commonly three or foure 
yards long, fastned to a pike in the end, for flying offi 
He IS provident, for he will fight with but one at once, 
and then also hee had rather submit than be counted 
olstmate. To conclude, d he scape Tyburn and Ban 
bury, he dies a begger 

Overbury > worts were collccled by Rimbault and publislicd 
with a Life m 1856. 

John ClialkliUl.— A poem desenbed as S 
pastoral history,’ TItealma a>ui CUarchus, was 
published by Izaak Walton in 1683, with a title- 
page stating It to have been ‘written long since 
by John Chalkhill, Esq , an acquaintant and 
friend of Edmund Spencer’ Walton, who had 
known the author, says ‘he was in his time a man 
generally known, and as well beloved , for he w-is 
humble and obliging m his behavaour, a gentleman, 
a scholar, very innocent and prudent , and, indeed, 
his whole life was useful, quiet, and virtuous’ 
Tliealma and Ckarchus was repnnted by the Rev 
Samuel Weller Singer (Chiswick, 1820), who ex- 
pressed an opinion that, as Walton had been 
silent upon the life of Chalkhil 4 he might be 
altogether a fictitious personage, and the poem 
be actually the composition of Walton himself, 
and a wTiier, probably Sir Egerton Brydges, m 
vol IV of the Retrospective Rcvicil', after investi- 
gating the arcumstances, came to the same con- 
clusion But Mr F S Merry vv eathcr, m the 
Gciitlemaiis Magazine for 18^ showed that 
towards tlie close of Elizabeth’s reign an Ivon or 
Ion ChalkhiU, Gent, w-is one of the coroners for 
tlie county of Middlesex, and suggested that this 
may’ have been the poet The poetry soars above 
the level of Izaak's muse, who dwelt by the side 
of trout streams and among quiet meadows. The 
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not! ilo t^uerrc of ChilkliiU must ilso ha\c bc<.n 
in old one wnh Wilton, if lio urote hualnut, for 
tliin\ ytirs before us publintion ho had inserted 
in hs CombUot jln^ln two songs, signed ‘lo 
Clnlkhill ' I Hialntn, though it Ins something 
Spensernn in its suliject, is \cry unlike the work of 
i conteinporiry of Spenser probibl) it nny date 
from the di\s of James I The scene of tins 
hi„hl) irtifieial ‘pastoral’ is laid in Arcadia, and 
the author describes the Golden Age and all us 
chaniis, buceceded by an \gc of Iron, with its 
ambition, atance, and tjranne The plot is 
coinpheated and obscure, and tlie characters lack 
individuality , the interest depends on the romantic 
deseriptions and occasional felicity of language. 
I he versification is that of the heroic couplet, 
varied, like Milton’s Lyculas, by breaks and pauses 
in the middle of the line 

Tho Prlostcaa of Diana. 

Witlim a hide silent grove hard by, 

Upon a small aiCeiil lie might espy 
k stately cliapel, richly gilt vv ilhout, 
beset with shady sycamores about 
Ainl ever and anon he might well hear 
A ound of musie steal in at his ear 
As the wind gave it being so sweet an air 
Mould strike a syren mute 
A hundred virgins there he might e-spy 
Prostrate before a marble deity, 

W hicli, by Its portraiture, appeared to be 
The image of Diana on their knee 
lilt) tendered their devotions , with sweet airs, 
Oftering the mceiise of their praise and pravers. 

Their gaiaiienls all alike , liencath their paps, 

I.uekled together with a silver elaps, clasp 

And cross their snowy silken robes, they wore 
An azure scarf, with Stars emhroideresl oer 
Iheir hiir m cunous tresses vvo-s knit up, 

Crowned with a silver crescent on the lop 
A silver bow tbeir left hind held , their nght, 

1 or their defence, held a sharp headetl (light, 
Driwufrom their 'broidered rpiiver, neatly lied 
111 silken cords, and fastened to ilieir side 
Under their vestments, something short before, 

White buskins, Ivced with rd)andm„, they wore 
It w u a catching si^,!!! for a young eye, 
rlut love h id firesl before he might espy 
One whom the re.t had sphere like arcled round, 
Whoje head was with a golden chaplet crowned 
He could not see her face, only his e,ar 
Wvs bles V ilh the sweet words that came from her 

Tho Witch’d Cavo 

Her e-cU was hewn out of the maible rock, 
by mote than human art , she need not knock , 

Ibe door s ood always open, large and wide, 

Oro va o’er wnh wofilly mos, on either side, 

Vnd m’erwo e with ivy's llatlering tw mes, 

Ih'ojgh vhir'i the cithunclc and ttianioud shines, 

No' u:i liv \rt, bjl litre In Nature sown 
A the worhl v birth, vo star like hri,,hl they shone 
1 ! e> -end instead of tapers, logive light 
I " I'rfi dark entry, where perpetual Aighi, 
on aid lo b'ack decil an<l sire of Ignorance, 
si uls cut all ki;aulti’,,r, lest her eye In clianvc 


Alight bring to light her follies in they went 
The ground was strew eal with flowers, whose sweet scent, 
Mixed wnh the choice |H.rfume-s from India brought, 
Intoxicates Ins brain, and quicklv caught 
Ills erwiuloas sense , the walls were gilt, and set 
With precious stones, and all the roof was fret 
\\ itli a gold vine, whose straggling bmnehus spread 
zVll o’er the arch the sw elhng grapes w ere rd , 

This zVrl had nude of rubies clustered so. 

To the qmck’st eye they more than seemed to grow. 
About the walls lascivious pictures hung, 

Such as were of loose Ovid sometime's sung 
On either side a crew of dwarlish elves 
Held waxen tapers, taller than themselves 
Yet so Well shapexl unto their little stature. 

So angel hke m face, so sweet in feature , 

Iheir rich attire so ilifTering, yet so Well 
Becoming her tlut wore it, none could tell 
Which was the fiirest, winch the handsoincst decke'd, 
Or which of them Desire would soou’st affect 
\fter a low salute, they all ’gan smg, 
j\nd circle in the stranger m a ring 
Orandra lo her ehanns was stepped aside, 

Lcav mg her guest half won and vv antou eyed 
He had forgot his herb cunning delight 
Had so bewitched Ills ears, and bleared his sight, 
z\nd captivated all Ins senses so, 

Uiai he was not himself nor did he know 
What place he was in, or how he came tlieie, 

But greealily lie feeds Ills eye and car 
Willi what would ruin him 

Xext unto his view 
She represents a banquet, U-shered lu 
By such a shape as she was sure would win 
His appetite to taste , so like she was 
lo lus Clarmda, both m shape and face , 

So voiced, so habited, of the same gait 
And comely gesture , on her brow in slate 
Sal such a princely majesty as he 
Had notexl in Clarmda., save (hat she 
Had a more wanton eye, that here and there 
Uollexl up and down, not settling anywhere 
Down on tlie ground she falls his hand to kiss, 

And with her tears bexlcws it , cold as ice 
He fell her lips, tint yet iiillaiucd him so, 

Thai he was all on fire the truth to know, 

Whether slie w as the same she did appear. 

Or whether some fantastic form it were, 

Fashioned in lus mugiiiation 

By his still working thoughts , so fixed upon 

His loved Clarmda, that his fancy strove, 

I-vcn with her shallow, to express Ins love 

EJvMirtl FjUif»i\ (c 1580-1635), translator of 
Tasso’s Jtnisakm, a son — probably illcgitim ite— 
of Sir Ihomas Fairfax of Denton, 111 Yorksliirc, 
was bora near Leeds, and spent Ins life mainly 111 
literary work at Nevvhall, in Fevvston parish, near 
Otiey, Yorkshire. He dcdic itcd Ins Gotf/riy of 
/iu/loti^w or tilt, RtLOveriL 0/ ft usaUni, to Queen 
Elizabeth (ist ed 1600, 2nd ed 1624) Die poeti- 
cal beaut) and freedom of this version of Tasso’s 
Git usalemme Ltb^taUi have been the theme of 
almost universal praise. Dryden ranked Fairfix 
with Spenser as a master of our language, and 
Waller said he tlenved from him the lianiiony of 
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his numbers, tlioujjh lien Jorihon s lul 'it was not 
well donu’ It charmed James I and solaced the 
impnsonmcnt of Ch tries I H.dlam, adijiimn,^- 
tliat It shows spirit and freedom, decides not uii 
rcasonablj tliat it lacbs the ^jrace of the origin il 
It was not the first translation (Riditrd Carew 
translated the first five cantos, see ibovc at 
])i;je 353), and there have been over it df a dozen 
since , but it may still claim to be the En{,hsli 
rendenn,j, and an cssenli d part of En<,disli litera- 
ture. In 1621 Dtscourse af U^tUn 

craft (first pnnted ni the Phtlobiblon Mtsiellamcs, 
1859), and m the preface to it he st ites th it 
in religion he was ‘neither a fintastic Puritan 
nor a superstitious P ipist,’ but describes in full 
die bewitching of two of his own d lughters. He 
also wrote a series of Eclogues, one of which — 
a poor thing — was published m 1741 

If the opening ot the first book of the GoJftey 
(or Jcrusaleut) recalls Homer and Virgil on the one 
luuid, the English version suggests Spenser and 
Milton on the other 

The sacreil Armies and tlie godl) Knight 
That tile great Sepulcher of Christ did free 
I Sing, much wrought his valour and forcsi„lit 
zVnd in that glorious warre much sufTre-d he 
In vaine gainst him did liell opi>osc her miglit, 

III vaiile the furkes and 'Marians armed Ive 

Ills soldiers Wilde, to braulcs and mutines i rest, 
Reduced he to jieacc, so he-aveii him UesU 

* 0 heaivenl) Muse that not vvidi fading bales 

Dcckest thy brow b) th’ Ilchcoman spnn^ 

But sittest crow ned vv ith starres immorlall r ues. 

In heaven where legions of bright 'Vngels sing , 
Inspire hie m ni) wit, my tlioughts upraise, 

M) verse ennoble and forgive the thing, 

If fictions light I mix with truth divine. 

And till these hues with other praise than thine 

In r isso’s great epic Vrmida is a be lutiful 
sorceress, employed to seduce Km vido and other 
Crusaders as they ipproacli the Holy Citv 
Rinaldo after a struggle tnumplis o cr her 
witcheries, confesses his love to her, and per 
sinides her to become a Christian 

Amoida and hor Cncliontod Olrdto. 

And with that word she smildl and nerethek-s e 
Her love toycs still sin us.d, and plieasure, liolil 
Her h uie, that done, she twiste I up in ticsar, 

\nd loo er locks m silken laecs rolled , 

Her eurk-s garland \vi e ■■lie did up dre e 
\\ herein like rieh cnuiuiell hid on go'il, 

I he tvvLstcJ tl iwrels smikai and lar white bre t 
The lalhes there tliat pnig, v ith die ' 

Thejollv Pciesscle sptviiK not lulfe ><» lane 
flic eyed feather, ol his [h Uipauv traine 
k, r golden Iris vi LeuJs lU lie - ic 
Her twenlic c 1< arcs! liow thrjvgh eloeiK of 1 ., e 
\et all her ornament , ^.ran„c rub, ard lare, 

Her , iidk ilid in pne*. an I kc 1 Iv a- e 

Noltlut.wtU - m, wiieH lOsCa > OuiIj kt I, 

Kcr \ enus Cevt ~a tuid I n..,le!i ik » ier v ..e ecn-i 


Of luililc denaics, of le ider soarne.., of , veet 
KeXiuLejg war, peace, ho, a, desjuue, jO/, f ore , 

Of sunk., jc.ts itertl), wo,, giicf, and sal tegre- , 

S nhs, sorroe e,, icart , cmbrxcmuils, ki .j ilcare, 
ihat mixed fif'l by v eight ai d measare meet, 
fhtQ it an casv fire aiteiniircd were , 
riiis vvondrous girdle did \rimda frame, 

\nd vhen .he would be laved, were the v-mc, 

Rinaldo at tho Ihichanted Wood. 

It was the time when gaiust liic bieal ing ikay 
Rebellious ni„ht ^cl strove and still re-pin-si, 
lor In the east appeared the mortim,^ gruy. 

And yet some bmpe-s m Joves high palace -hineel. 

When to Mount Ohvel he loo,, his way. 

And. saw, as round al out hiv cics he twined, 

Nights shadows hence, from then-'c the morning slime. 
Tills hnght, that darbe , that earthly, lh.s di me. 

riiintas .mil Gilts Holt her 

were sons of Gilt.s I leteher, ELD fe 1549-1011}, 
himself something of a poet, wlio was sent in 1508 
as imbass.idor to Russi i, and wrote Of the A'/js. 
Common \Waltn ft >91) md Litux or {’oc» es if 
Loie Both were ckrgvnien , Phincas educated like 
his father, at Eton ind Kmgr's College, C imbnd,,e, 
and Giles ,at Westminster and rrinity Phine.is 
(1582-1650) m 1621 becime rector of Hilgav, m 
Norfolk, lilies (c 1588-1623) from ibout 1618 w is 
rector of Alderion, SuiTolL The drier Giles vva-s 
the brother of tlie Bishop of London, ftther of 
John Fletclier the dnmatist — who was iceordingly 
cousin of tile two jmet brothers 

I he works of Idiincas consist of the PutpL 
Island or the hie 0/ Man., Put,ah>r^ / ns, 
and raiscdl ineous poems The Purph hi ti J 
was pubhsiied m 1633, but written much eaihcr, 
as appears irom allusions m it to die L irl ol 
Essev rile n ime of the iioein conjures up m i„v s 
of poetical and romantic beauty such is wc may 
suppose i youthful admirer and follov erofS(ren,cr 
to h i e drawn— unless, mdexd, it suggests the mcr- 
I ipprelicnsion tint led to its being entered m a 
I IxKikseller’s topogr iplucal c teilo„Ue under ^Ian, 
Isle of’ A pefUsal vit the work dispels itlus oils 
The PiirpC Island of Fletcher is lo sunny '*(n,t 
‘amid the nielaneholv main,' it is m elal or i e 
and anatom eal description of the be.>i\ and mind 
of in.ui, iinolvmg a jw teiuous dk,,iir^ vlucu 
me It tbly rejiels the ueii„i eider l’e„inring 
with the veins, irtenes, Itenes ard n)J cics ol he 
hum m frame, the {loct p ‘ nre tl e n is hill , 
iki’e-s stre mis, md nvere ind dt setil/ej w itli gie-rt 
> minutene-ss the r d rerent incti den ags clevav en , 

I md apjaumees, one i> lel.lir Je-tl ef If irve^ s 
1 tcient great di-cov rv tit the < reu'a'lra of die 
j b'oot! But dll r'eteier ph s i)hi„^ dire-ed 
j pretty V nkly fnmi 01 r turert t'ttrjtrs nSJ 
pkon fron tue Jndl, v cv he Ukc, ,f the h er 
) md Its noii.nl Ijnein ij 
I . , 

mcva I’-e b, i.1 4 V ru, 4 - ! b‘ 1 - T, t ,k 
I fbe j,)i UlHc,'* ’s,w, e,.- ..e 

1 k Lc IDg |j'; '-J g,, ^ X 1 t , 
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•uid ht dota not reject die \ieu that ‘within (viz. 
the liver) love hath his habitation.’ Havinj,' in five 
cantos exhausted man’s phjsical phenomena, he 
proceeds to describe the complex nature and opera- 
tions of the mind Intellect is the pnnee of die Isle 
of Man, and he is furnished with eight counsellors 
— Fancj, Memory, the Common Sense, and five 
external senses The human fortress thus garri- 
soned IS assailed b) the Vices, and a fierce contest 
ensues for die possession of the human soul A.t 
length an angel interposes, and ensures victory to 
the \ iriues— the angel being King James I , on 
w horn IS he.iped much fulsome adulauon From the 
above sketch of this odd poem, it will be apparent 
that Its worth must rest, not upon the attractions 
of Its plot, but upon the beauty of isolated passages 
and particul ir descriptions Some of Phincas’s 
seven line st inzas have the fiow and sweetness of 
SpenscFs r uric OitLeut, a few of them SpensePs 
charm , multitudes are marred b> affectation, per- 
versities, ind the tedium of long protracted allegory 
C,iles Fletcher published only one poem of any 
length — Christ's Victoru aiul f rtiiutph 1 1 appeared 
it Cambridge in 1610, and met wath such indifferent 
success tint i second edition was not called for 
till twenty years iftcrvvards There is a massive 
grandeur ind earnestness about Christ's I ictorie 
which strikes the imagination The materials of 
the poem are better fused together and more 
h trnioniously linked than those of the Purple 
Islund, the unusual eight line stanza contrasts vv ith 
interspersed lyrics ‘ both of these brothers,’ said 
llalLam, ‘arc deserving of much priisc , they were 
endovved with minds eminently poetical, and not 
inferior in irruagintuon to any of their contempo 
rarics But an injudicious taste, md in excessive 
fondness for i style which the public vv is rapidly 
abandoning, th it of allegorical personific ition, pre- 
vented their powers from being effectively dis 
played’ C impbell’s cnticism is not antiqu itcd 
‘ fhey were both the disciples of Spenser, and, wath 
his diction gently modernised, retained much of 
his milod_, and luxuriant expression Giles, infenor 
as he IS to Spenser ind Milton, might be figured, 
in his happiest moments, as a link of connection 
in our poetry between these congenial spirits, for 
he reminds us of both, ind evidently gave hints to 
the litter in a poem on the same subject with 
Purulis^ Reiman id' These hints are indeed very 
pliin and obv lous. The appearance of bat m as an 
i„td sire ‘slowly footing’ m tlic silent wilderness, 
the temptation of our Saviour in the ‘goodly garden' 
iiid in the Bower of Vain Delight, are outlines 
which Milton adopted and filled up m his second 
epic, witli a grace and power unknowai to the 
T letrhers— for whom may be claimed ingenuity 
of invention, copiousness of fancy, melodious 
ni nibt n, and Lin„u.i„c at times nch, ornate, and 
lii^hlv pex.itcal If S[>enser had not previously 
\ niteii Ins Bower of lilisa, Giles Fletcher’s Bower 
iif Vain Delight would leive been unequalled in 
the loetry of tliat d.a_, , probably, hie his master, 1 


Spenser, he drew from J asso The poems of Imtli 
brothers are included in Dr Grosart’s ‘Fuller 
Worthies Library'* (1868-69, fourvols being given 
to Phineas and one to Giles), and Giles’s also in 
his ‘Early English Poets’ (1876) 

Decay of Human Qreataeas 
From ihe Pnr/U Island By Pliincos Fletcher 
Fond man, that looks on earth for happmesse, 

And here long seeks wliat here is never found 1 
For all our good vve hold from hcav’n bv lease, 

With many forfeits and conditions bound , 

Nor can vve pay the fine and rentage due 
Though now but vvnt, and seal’d, and giv’n anew. 

Yet daily we it break, yet daily must renew 

MTiy should’st thou here look for pcrpctuall good, 

M every losse against hcav’ns face repining? 

Do but behold where glorious Cities stood, 

With glided lops and silver turrets shining , 

There now tlie liart fenrlesse of greyhound feeds, 

And loving pelican in safety breeds , 

There schneching Satyres fill the people’s emptie steads. 

Where is ih’ .iVssynan Lion’s golden hide, 

That all the Last once graspt m lordly paw ? 

Where that great Persian Beare, whose swelling pndc 
The I ion’s self tore out with ravenous jaw ? 

Or he which ’twixt a Lion and a Pard, 

Through all the world with nimble pineoiis far’d, 

-'Vnd to his greedy w helps his conquer’d kmgdomcs sliar’d ? 

Hardly the place of such antiquitic, 

Or note of those great Monarchies we findc 
Oncly a failing vcrball memonc, 

And empty name in vvnt is left behmde 
But when this second life and glory fades, 

And sinks at length in Time s obscurer shades, ' 

A second fall succeeds, and double death invades 

Tliat monstrous Beast, which nur^t in liher’s fenne 
Did all the world with hideous sLape affray , 

That fill’d w Ith coatly spoil his gaping denne, 
jVnd troilc dowai all the rest to dust and clay 
His batt’nng horns pull'd out by civil hands, 

And iron teeth he scatter’d on the sands , 

Backt, bridled by a monk, with sev’n heads yokid stands. 

And that black Vulture, which with deathfull wing 
O're shadows half the earth, whose divmall sight 
Frighted the Muses from their native spring. 

Already stoojis, and llaggcs with weary flight 

M'ho then sliall look for happmes beneath , [death. 
Where each new day proclaims chance, change, and 
And life it self’s as flit as is the air we breathe? iktiinj 

(From Canto vir ) 

The lynilolical Lea fard is .Uciandcr iJie Great llic taensircus 
Beast u ef coutu; iho Papacy , the blacL I'nttnre t» ilic furlc. 

Porthonia 

From the Purple Island 
With her her sister went, a warlike maul, 

Panhema, ill m slcel and gilded arms , 

III nceillc's ste-ad a mighty sjrcarshe sway’d, 

With which m bloudy fields and fierce alarms 
The boldest cliampion she down would bear, 

\n<l like a thumlerbolt wide jiassage tear. 

Flinging all to the earth with her cnclianteil sjrear 
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Her gowll) armoar seem’d a garden green, 

Where thousand spotlessc lilies freshly blew , 

And on her shield the 'lone bird might be seen, 

Th’ Arabian bird, shining in colours new 
It self unto it self was onely mate , 

E\cr the same, but new m newer date 
And underneath iras wnt, ‘ Su^A u cha:tt single state.' 

'ITius hid in arms, she seem'd a goodly knight, 

And fit for any warlike exercise 

And when she list lay down her armour bright. 

And back resume her peaceful! maiden’s guise , 

The fairest maid she was, that ever }ct 
Prison’d her locks within a golden net. 

Or let them ivaving hang, with' roses fair beset. 

Choice nymph, the crown of chaste Diana’s train. 

Thou Beautie’s lilie, set in heav’nly earth , 

Tliy fairs, unpattem’d, all perfections stain 
Sure heav’n uith curious pencil at thy birth 
In thy rare face her own full picture drew 
It IS a strong verse here to wnte but true 
Hyperboles in others are but Iialf thy due 

Upon her forehead Love his trophies fits, 

A thousand spoils in silver arch displaying. 

And in the midst himself full proudly sits. 

Himself in awfull majestie araymg 

Upon her brows lies his bent ebon bow. 

And ready shaft, deadly those weapons show , 

Yet sweet that death appear’d, lovely that deadly 
blow 

A bed of lihcs flower upon her cheek. 

And m the midst was set a circlmg rose , 

Whose sweet aspect would force Narcissus seek 
New liveries, and fresher colours choose 
To deck his beauteous head m snowie tire , 

But all m vam for who can hope t’ aspire 
lo such a fair, which none attam, but all admire? 


The Hovvt’s dc luce, and the round sparks of dcaw, dew 
rhat hung upon the a-ure leaves, did shew 
Like twinkling starrs, that sparkle in th’ cav’ning blew 

Upon a hillie banke her head shee cast. 

On which the bovvre of Vaine delight was built , 

White and red ro.es for her face w ear plac’t. 

And for her tresses mangolds wear spdt 
Them broadly shee displaid, hke flaming guilt. 

Till in tlie ocean the glad day wear drown’d , 

Then up agame her yellow locks she wound. 

And with greene fiUetts in their prettie calls them bound. 

What should I here depeint her lilhq band. 

Her vemes of violets, her ermme brest. 

Which thear in onent colours livnng stand , 

Or how her gowne with sdken leaves is drest , 

Or how her watchmen, arm’d with boughie crest, 

A wall of pnm hid in his bushes bears. 

Shaking at every w inde their kavie spears. 

While she supinely sleeps, nc to be waked fears 1 

Over the hedge depends the graping cime. 

Whose greener head empurpulcd in wine. 

Seemed to wonder at his bloodie helme. 

And halfe suspect the bunches of the vine , 

Least they, perhaps, his wit should undermine. 

For well he knewe such fruit he never bore 
But her weake armes embraced him the more, 

And with her ruby grapes laught at her paramour 

The roofe thicke cloudes did paint, from which three 
boyes 

Three gaping mcrmaide. with their eawrs did feed, 

Whose brests let fall the streame, w ith slcepie noise. 

To lions moutlis, from whence it leapt with speede, 

And in the rosic laver seem’d lo bleed 
Ihe naked boyes unto the water’s fall, 

Their stonie nightingales had taught to call. 

When Zephyr breath’d into tlieir walry interalL 


Her ruble bps lock up from gazing sight 
A troop of pearls, which march in goodly row 
But when she deigne. those precious bone, undighf. 

Soon hcav’nly notes from those divisions flow. 

And with rare musick charm the ravisht earcs, 

Danling bold thoughts, but cheenng modest fears 
The spheres so onely sing, so onely charm the spheres. 

Yet all the starres which deck tins beauteous skie. 

By force of th’ inwanl sunne both shme and move 
Thron’d in his heart sits Love’s high majestic , 

In highest majestic the highest Love 
As when a taper shines in glassie frame. 

The sparkling cryslall bums in gbtTnng flame 
So docs tint bnghtesl Love brighten this lovely dame. 

(From Caniox) 

r irlhrnin is defined by the pod av ‘ chaslilie in the smefe a* 
yt f/iin ts'chauiucmibe roamed. TAe Araiutu itrj, the phtcnii, 
uas of cour*^ a \lrpa bind. 


And all about, embayid m soft sleepe, 

A heard of charmed beasts aground were spread. 
Which the faire witch m goulden chaines did keepe. 
And them in willmg bondage fettered , 

Once men they liv’d, but now the men were dead 
And turn’d to beasts , so fabled Homer old. 

That Circe with her potion, charm'd in gold. 

Us’d maidy soulcs in beastly bodies to imraould. 

Through this false Eden, to his lemaiTs bowTe, 
(Whome thousand soulcs devoutly idolize) 

Our first destroyer led our Saviour 
Thear in the lower roome, in solcmne wtsc. 

They daunc’t around, and pour’d their sacrifice 
To plumpe Lya.us, and among the rest. 

The jolly priest, m yvie garlands drest, 

Chaunted wild orgiaUs, in honour of the feast 


Tbo Sorceress of Vain DoUarbt 

From Ckrtsfi I'tctorie ititd Tnumfn. B) Giles Fletcher 
The garden like a ladle faire was cut, 

Tliat lay as if shee slumber’d m deliglit, 

And to the open skies her cj es did shut , 

1 he azure fields of heav n wear ’sembled nght 
In a large round, set with the llovv’rs of light 


High over all Panglone’s blazing throne. 

In her bnght turret, all of cliristal wrought. 

Like Bheebus lanipe, in midst of heaven, shone. 
Whose starry top with pride infemall fraught, 
Sclfe-arching columns to uphold wear taught 
In which her image still reflected vias 
By the smooth chnstall that, mo.t like her glossc, 
In beauty and in frailtic did all others passe. 
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A iiUcr vandi. the sorccrc^.-^; diil awa), 

Aud lor a cioau- of gold Iior hairo iho wore ; 

Onch 1 garland of roao butL. did plaj 
About hor locks , and in her hand sbo bon. 

A liolloUL oiobe of gla-ab, that long bdoro 
SliL full ot i.inptinoi_o bad bladdcred, 

Vnd all thi- world therein depictured 
\V hoje coloursj 111 e the rainbow c, over vanished. 

Such uatn ocbiclcs )oung bo)cs do blone 
Out of thur sop\ shcls, and much admire 
ITic sw iiiiniiiig uorld, which tenderly the) rone 
With eaiiie breath, till it be waaed higher 
But if the) cliaunce but roughl) once aspire, 

The pauUe-d bubble instantly doth fall 

Here when she came, she 'gaii for rausique call, 

Aud sung tins wooing song, to welcome Him wathall — 

I ove 13 the blossome whear thear blowes 
L\ery thing that litcs or growes 
Lo\c doth make the hcav ns to move, 

And the sun doUi burne in love 
Love the strong and weake doth yoke. 

And makes the yvie chmbe the oke , 

Under whose shadow es lions wilde, 

Soft'nexl b) love, grow tame and mild , 

Love no med’eme can appease. 

He biiriies the fishes in the seas 
A'ot all the skill Ills wounds can stench, stanch 

Not all the sea lus fire can quench 
Love did make the blood) spe-ar 
Once a levie eoat to wear, Icavy, leafy 

While m Ills leaves thear shrouded lay 
bwcete birtls for love that sing and play 
knd of all love’s jo)fuU tlaiue 
I the bud and blossome am 
Oneh bend 1 hy knee to luce, 

Ih) wooing shall Thy w inning bee. 

See, see tile flowers that belowe 
Now as Ircsh as morning blowe , 

\nd of all, the virgin rose, 

1 lint as bright \iirora showes 
How they all unleaved die, 

1 Ousing their virgimtie , 
f |1 e unto a summer shade, 

But no A l,onie, and now they fade. 

Lver) tiling dolli passe awa), 
riicaras danger in delay 
Lome, eoiiie gather then the rose. 

Gather it, or it vou losc 
All the tuid of 1 agus’ stiore 
Into III) l»osome c.asls his ore 
All the V dlevs' s V limning come 
lom^ heiLe Is )ecreU borne, 

1 Very „(ape of every vine 
Is gkadlj brais’d to make me wine, 

\\ hile ten ihausand kin^s, as proud 
lo cairy up my tram, kue Iww’d, 

And a world of ladies amU me 
In my clianiUrs to attend me 
\!i the LatTes m lie.tv ii that =lime, 

\iul ten llioa and more, are mine 
tjnely ta.ud Idiy knee to mce, 

Th_, V oomg shall Uiy wmning bee 

Tim s >jj t he dire ImcklimtresS in His mirde 
Her gsi'c'u'l bajt ta Imve cmbcseuied , 


But He her cliaimes dispersed into wmde, 

And her of insolence admonished , 

And all her oplique glasses shattered 

So with her sire to Hell shee took her flight, , 

(The starting ay re flew from the damned spnght,) 
Whear deeply both aggriev’d plunged themselves m night. 

But to their Lord, now musing m Ills thought, 

A hcavcnlv vohe of light angels flew, 

aVnd from His Father Him a banquet brought. 

Through the fine clement, for well they knew. 

After His Lenten fast He hungne grew , 

And, as He fe-d, the holy qmres combine 
To smg a hymne of the celesliall Inne , 

AH thought to passe, and each was past all thought divine. 

The birds’ sweet notes, to sonnet out their joyes 
Attemper’d to the layes angeltcall , 

And to the birds tlie winds attune tbeir noyse. 

And to the winds the waters hoarcely call. 

And Isceho back agaiiie revo) ced all , 

Tliat the whole valley rung with victoric 
But now our Lord to rest doth homeward flie 
See how the Night comes stealing from the mountains high ! 

ffVvr, jiluar^ and stand throughout for ‘were, ‘where' 

and ‘there, raf/x ore cauls, caps , /r;//;, pnv el rn/xm/f (cntrul), 
inside, L^iTtiSy Bacchus, orgiasuc h>*TOns bloiNiy t/fttr, 

&.C. refers to one of the many legends about the Crucdisroii 

Sil John Ucaiiiuoiit (15S2-1628) was the 
elder brother of the celebrated dramatist Enjoy 
tng the family estate of Griccdieu, m Leicester 
shire, Sir John dedicated part of his leisure hours 
to the service of the Muses He wrote, in neat 
enough heroic couplets, a somewhat unimpas 
stoned poem on Boswortli Field This is how 
he gives Richard’s address to hts troops on the 
eve of the decisive battle 

My fellow souldtcrb, though your swords 
-\rc sharpe, and nccil not whetting by my words , 

\et call to inmde lliosc many glonous dayes 
III which we treasur’d up immortall prayse. 

If when I serv’d, I ever Ik'd from foe. 

Fly yc from mine, let me be punisht so 
But if my father, when at first lie try’d 
How all his sonnes could shining blades abide. 

Found me an eagle, whose undazled eyes 
xVffront the beanies w Inch from the stecle arise. 

And if I now m action te'ach the same, 

Know then, ye have but chang’d your gen’ralls name , 
Be still your selves, yc fight against the drosse 
Of those that oft have runne from you witli losso 
How many Somersets, — Oisscnlion’s brands 1 — 

Have fell the force of our rciengcfull hands ' 

From whome tins youth, as from a princely floud, 
Derives his best, yet not untainle-d blond , 

Have our assaults made Lancaster to droupe? 

And shall this Welshman with his ragged troupe 
Subdue the Norman and the Sixon line, 

That onely Merlin may be thought divine? 

See what a guide these fugitives have eliose ' 

Who brcrl among the French, oiir ancient foes, 
horgets the Lngbsh language and the ground, 

And I novves not what our drums and trumpets sound 

In 1 poem to the nicinory of a fnencl arc these 
evctlltnt observations in verse 
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h) should vame sorrow follow him with teares. 
Who shakes oirbardons of declining ) ceres? 

■\\ ho^ thread exceeds the usuall bounds of life. 

And feeles no stroke of any fatall knife’ 

The Destinies enjoync their wheeles to run, 

Untill the length of his whole course be spun- 
Ko envious cloud obscures his struggling light, 

WTiich sets contented at the point of night , 

Yet this large time no greater profit bnngs. 

Then cv’rj little moment whence it springs, 

Unlesse imploj’d in workes deserving praise , 

Most weare out many veereS, and live few dajes. 
Time floires from instants, and of these each one 
Should be esteem’d as if it were alone 
The shortest space, which we so lighti) prize 
M ben it is comming and before our ejes, 

Let it but slide into th’ etemall maine, 

No lealmcs, no world can purcliase it againe 
JRemtmbrance onely makes the footsteps last. 

When win^^ed Time, which fixt the pnnts, is past 

Sumiiel Piirthas (1575 ^-1626), bom at Thx\- 
ted, m Essex , studied at St John’s, Cambndge , 
held successive!) two livings in Essex, and from 
1614 till his death was rector of St Martin’s in 
Ludgate. In 1613 he published a volume called 
Purc/uts /ns Ptlgrtmagi. , tr Pelatwns of the 
World., and the ReU^tons abser-ted tu all Agts and 
Places d scovered from the Creation unto this 
Present \ second work was Purchas his Pilgrim, 
Mictocosmtis or the History of Man, Relating the 
Wonders of his Generation, Vanities in his Dt- 
generation, Necessity of his Regeneration (1619) 
Haklu) t’s papers hav ing fallen into his hands, he 
issued in 1625 his best known work, Hidlu}ttcs 
Posihiimus, or Purchas hts Pilgnmes containing 
a Hatory of the World, in Sea Voyages and Land 
Travels by Englishnun and others (4 vols folio, 
1625) The fourth edition of the Pilgrimage 
usually accompanies the Pilgnmes as if a fifth 
volume, although a quite distinct work, Purchas 
himself thus desenbes the two liooks ‘These 
brethren holding much resemblance in name, 
nature, and feature, >ct differ in both the object 
and the subject This [the Pilgrimagel being 
mine own in matter, though borrowed, and in form 
of words and method , whereas m) Pilgnmes arc 
the authors themselves, acting their own parts 
in their own words, only furnished b) me with 
such necessanes as that stage further required, 
and ordered according to mj rules’ If we maj 
judge b) a corapanson of his work with such of 
the ‘relations’ as have not penshed, Purchas was 
neither painstaking nor conscientious as an editor , 
man) of his stones seem to be meagre abstracts 
of his onginals , ani his tales are notable rather 
for a certain old world quaintness than for any 
exceptional literary gift The theological dis- 
quisitions with which he interlards his narratives 
are at times rather amusing than edifying 
Vol I of the Pilgnmes contains voyages and 
travels of ancient kings, patnarchs, apostles, and 
philosophers, vojages of circumnavigators of the 
globe , and voyages along the coasts of Yfrica 
29 


to the East Indies, Japan, China, the Philippine 
Islands, and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs , 
Vol It, voyages and relations of Afnca, Ethiopia, 
Palestine, Arabia, Persia, and other parts of Asia , 
VoL 111, Tartary, China, Russia, Northwest 
Amenca, and the Pola*' Regions, Vol w,Araenca 
and the West Indies , Vol v contains the Pil- 
grimage, which IS substantially a theological and 
geographical histor) of Asia, Africa, and Amenca, 
The editor of Churchill’s Collection (supposed to 
have been John Locke) sa)s of Purchas, that ‘he 
has imitated Hakluvt too much, swelling his work 
into five volumes in folio,’ jet, he adds, ‘the 
whole collection is very valuable, as having pre- 
served man) considerable vojages that might 
otherwise have perished But, like Haklujt, he 
has thrown in all that came to hand, to fill up so 
man) volumes, and is excessive full of his own 
notions, and of mean quibbhng and plaj ing upon 
words, )ct for such as can make choice of the 
best, the collection is very valuable.’ 

The Pilgrimage is also in large measure a 
cento from the stones of travellers and older 
authors, sometimes boiled down and restated in 
Purchas’s own words Thus the thirteenth chapter 
of Book I\ IS expressly based on the travellers 
Plano C irpini, Rubruquis, and (especially) Marco 
Polo, as well as on less satisfactory authonties — 
the thirteenth century chronicler Mattliew Pans, the 
thirteenth-century enev clopmdist Vlncentius Bel 
lovacensis, and Sir John Mandcville 1 The famous 
paragraph in it which dominated Coleridge’s day- 
dream, and took v isionary shape m his Kiibla Khan, 
IS shortened from Marco Polo’s account (Book I 
chap Ki ) of the great Khan’s summer palace at 
Kai-ping-fu, north of Pekin, which tlie Chinese 
called Shang-tu (1 e. upper ^ourt ) Marco makes 
the word Chandii, Odonc Sandu, Ramusio Aii/i/f//, 
and Purchas Xamdit WTiat follows about the 
Tcbet and Kasimur, the Bacsi aqd Sensin, is 
merely abstracted from Marco Coleridge’s ‘Alph’ 
IS not in Purchas or his authorities, and may be 
the classical Alpheus which disappears in caverns 
of limestone and comes to light again more than 
once. The Abora of the poem is no doubt the 
‘admirable hill Amara’ on which Purchas waxes 
eloquent in his seventh book — the name still seen 
m Amhara, the central province of Abyssinia, 
and in Amhanc, the name of the modem Abys- 
sinian language 

In the following extract he is speaking of the 
manners and customs of the Tartars 

Their wives are exceeding chaste and observant 
ami though they bee many, yet can Rachel and leak, 
yea ten or tvventie of them, agree with a marvellous 
union intent unto their houshold and other busmessc,, 
whereby they are gamefull and not chargeable to their 
Husbands. When they marry, the Husband covenanteth 
with the Lather of the Mmde, who having given him 
power to take her wheresoever hee shall finde licr, 
hee seeketh her among some of her fnends, where shec 
hath then of purpose hidden her selfe, and by a 
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Jon Ii, ol 'orcc cuTiv.iii !n.ra«a' Tiitj mam with an> 
Liu.pl I'-t:!' Oiv-ns MoUiLr ami Mstir nicir Widjowca. 
LclJjT c mam, 1 LcaujL of iIlu aLfi vl to their former 
IlualamL in another uorhl eiccpt the aorme mime his 
f_th ra iMM , or t!ic bro her hu hrolIiLra, because they 
can tliLtL m I'lu next uorld bee content to rcSignc 
them to Uitir former flaabanda againc ITic uonjen 
bu\, eU, and provide all necL&>ane3 into the houae, 
tne men intending nothing but their Arme^, Hunting, 
anl 1 lav! mg If one hath buried a Male child, and 
am her a heraalc, the Parenu contract a mamage 
Ixt mt tho c t\ o, and painting in papen., Servants, 
lloi es, Clo'hu., and Iloushold, and mabing u ratings 
“br the confirmation of the Doner, bume tlift>e things in 
ihe lire, b the ^.moakc whereof thev (in their bmokie 
L-oneule) imagmt all these things to be earned and con 
finneal to their children in the other world and the 
Parents of the two tiead parties claime kindred each 
of ether as if ihej indeed had married their children 
while ihej lixed 

In Xamdii did Cublai Lan hiiild a slatelj Palace, 
encompa mg sixtecne mile of plame ground with a 
\rall, wherein are fertile Meddowes, pleasant Spnngs, de 
lightfull Slreamcs, and all sorts of beasts of chase and 
garni, and m the middcst tliereuf a sumptuous house of 
]i!ea,ure, which ma\ be removed from pDce to place 
lleix hce doth abide in the moncths of lune, Inh, and 
Vug-ist, on tile eight and twentieth daj whereof, hec 
lepar'clh thence to another place to doe sacnfice on this 
ni inner He hath a Heard or Drove of Horses and 
Mares, about ten thousand, as while as snow , of the 
milkc whereof none ma) taste, except lice bee of the 
1 loud of Cuijjis Can \ ea, the Tartars doc these beasts 
preat reverence, nor dare anj crossc their vva), or goe 
lieforc them. According to the direction of his j\stro 
logers or Magicians, he on the ei^ht and twentieth of 
August aforesaid, spendetli and pni redi forth with his 
ovviie hands the milke of these Mares in the avae and on 
the e.arlh, to give dnnke to the Spmts and Idols which 
ihev vvor hip, that ihe^ nuv preserve the men, women, 
inavsls, bitds, come, and other things growang on the 
earth 

riiL’se Astrologers, or N'ecroinancers, are in their Vit 
ruariePou' When the skie is cloudv and thre-atnelh 
rame, lhe> will ascend tie roofe of the Palace of the 
(irai d Can, and cause the mine and tempests to fall 
roun I about, without touching the said Palace These 
which ihus doe are callexl Tebelh and Chesnnr, two sorts 
of b o’ater , which delude the people willi opinion of 
tl eir sanellt.e, impil’ing these vvoikcs to their dissembled 
Iiobnes e and for this cause tliev gOe m lillh> ind 
lewllv manner, not caring who sceth them, with dirt on 
iheir Jaces, never v ashing nor combing themselves \nd 
if anv be- coudciined to deith, the) lake, dresse, and 
e-ate hiia which they doe not if anj die nalurallj Phej 
arc al o e.Iied Ihclisi, that le, of sUch a Religion or 
Clider , as i! one should i) I >ri.r Preacher, or Minor, 
and are e.xcccdin„I) e-xjeit in their divelli h Art. Ihev 
Cl— e that the lljitles in the Hall of tl e Gre-at Can doe 
till u e Ikiv c-. of ilieir o vne aeeotd, vnich aUo without 
aJC' 1 eljs. ten jcccs through the ajre, into the 

leu of tl e a d Can an 1 vuicn he hath drunkc, in like 
s'r teurc to their p ac_ These llasdsi sorae'imes 
tl, IT u <1 the O >e'i, an I tlireateai plagues or other 
cws op -re from tceir Idoi whieii to p -event thev de-sire 
*o loCs V ith bb -1 heaiL, aaid so manv pounds 


of Incense and Li^tun to pxtrfoniie their due 

sacnfices. Which ihej aceordmgl> receive and olTer 
on their Feast daj, spnnkling Broth before ihtir Idols 
There be of these, great Monastencs, which sceme like 
a small Citie, in some whereof are two thousand NIonkes, 
which shave their heads and btxirds, and wcarc n re 
ligious habite, and hallovr ihcir Idols Feasts with great 
soiemintie ofHvmncs and Lights Some of these maj 
bee married Other there arc, called Sensim, an Order 
which oliserveth great abstinence and stnclncsse of life, 
in all their life eating nothing but Bran, which they put 
in hot water, and let it stand till all the white of the 
meale bee taken away, and then calc it being thus 
washed These worship the Fire, and are condemnetl of 
the other fore Herctikcs, because they wombip not their 
Idols, and will not marry in any case They are shaven, 
and wcare hempen garments of black or bnght yellow, 
and although they Were Silke, yet would they not alter 
the colour They sleepe on great Mats, and live the 
austerest life m the world 

Purchas m praise of the sea is more eloquent 
than his wont 

Concerning the commodities of the Sea, as the world 
generally, so the little models of the world, the Hands 
(whereof this of Great Britainc ts lustly acknowledged 
the most excellent of the world, sometime accounted 
a/ otner •i.'orlt) have great cause to celebrate and aeknow 
ledge tlie same It is a Wall of Defence about our 
shoares , Great Purvey our of the Worlds commodities 
to oar use. Convey our of tlie surquedry and excesses 
of Rivers , Umlcr (by trafTique) of Nations which it 
selfc severetU, an Open Field for pastimes of peace, 
a Pitdieil Field m time of warre, disdaining single 
personall Combates, and onley receiving whole Cities 
and Castles, encompassed with walls of Wood, winch 
it setlctii together with deadly haired and dreadfullcst 
force of the Llements, the /’nrie thunders, Unc blasts, 
ll'atrK billow cs, rockes, shelves and bottomes of the 
Earth, all conspiring to build heere a house for Death, 
which by fight or llij,ht on land is more easily avoyxled 
(and liow did it scorne the Iiu’iiicible title of the Spanish 
Fleet in SS. and effect thus mnch on our hehalfe against 
theniB file Sea yecldeth I ish for dyet, Pearlcs and 
other leweLj for ornament, Vanetic of creatures for use 
and admiration. Refuge to the distressed, compendious 
Wav to the Passmgers, and Portage to the Merchant, 

I Customes to the Pnnce, Springs to the Barth, Clouds 
to the Skie, matter of Contemplation to the mmde, of 
.\ction to the bodie Once, it yexldeth all parts of the 
World to each part, and maketh the W'orld (as this 
Treatise m part shevveth) knowue to it selfe. Supersti 
lion hath had her Sea prophets which Jiavc found out 
other Sea profits, as for the purging of sinncs and the 
Roman Divines causexi Ilcmiaphrovlites to be carcieil 
to the Sen for c.xpiation, the Persian ^lagi thought it 
pollution to spit or doe other naturall necessities therein 
liut of the-c m divers places 

Ccor;;e S.iudys (1578-1644), the seventh son 
of the Archbishop of Aork, was born at Bishop- 
ihorpe, and studied at St Mary Hall, Oxford- He 
undertook a long jounicv, of which he published 
an account in 1615, entitled Rdattan 0 / a Jounte^ 
bet^U! tuu Dour i6io Fotno Bookts, coittauiiu^ 
a Dijtrip/ton of the Turkish Eiupuiy of ^Dg^pt, 
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of Ihe Holy Land, of the Remote Pa> ts of Italy, 
and Hands adjoyning He settled in \ irginia m 
i62r-3i, and there completed his translation of 
0 \ id's Metamorphoses ( 1621-26) , after his return he 
h\ td chiefly at Bo\lcy Abbey, near Maidstone. He 
also transhi}.cd the Psalms, and paraphrased other 
passages of Senpture Dr>den is more in the 
right about Sand>s than ibout Chapman when, 
after condemning Chapman’s Homer, he sajs 
‘And no better than thus has 0 \id been served 
b> the so much admired Sandys’ His book of 
travels reached a seventh edition m 1673, a suc- 
cess not undeserved by the author’s varied expe- 
ncnccs, his acute observation, and his shrewd and 
pointed comments Most modern readers could 
dispense with the very exhaustive citations and 
translations from all the classical writers about 
anv place he came to or even passed in his journey 
from Venice by the Ionian Islands and the Archi- 
pelago to Constantinople, by sea to Egypt, across 
the desert with a caravan to Palestine, and so back 
by Malta to Naples Constantinople and its build- 
ings, tlic government and manners of the Turks, 
arc expounded w ith as mucli fullness as the history 
and peculianties of Egypt. He explored the Great 
Pyramid and desenbed his expcnences within, 
and took elaborate measurements of the sacred 
buildings at Jerusalem, especially of the Church 
of tlic Holy Sepulchre The account of the e.\pcn- 
ments witli the dog in the Grotto del Cane, of 
the cave of the Cum-ean sibyl, and of the Lacus 
Avemus would still serve for a guide to tlie en- 
virons of Naples And the numerous copperplate 
engravings seem to be from drawings specially 
made on the spot. Thus he desenbes liis passage 
from Sicily by tlie Lipan Islands to the Calabrian 
coasts, wath an account of tarantula spiders and 
other Calabnan specialties 

Of these there were seven (but now are eleven) almost 
of an cquall magnitude Yet Lipana is the greatest (being 
ten miles in circuite) a^ also the most famous , to which 
the other were subject fruitful, and abounding with 
bitumen, sulphur, and allumc, having also hot baths, 
much frequented b) the diseased In the jeere 154411 
was depopulated by the Turk but Charles the fifth re 
planted It with bpaniards, and fortified the place. The 
lire here went out about an age ago, havmg (as is to be 
supposed) consumed the matter that fed it, Vulcano 
and Strombolo (of which we will onely speak) do now 
onely burne Vulcano receiveth that name from his 
nature, comxcrotcil formerly to Vulcan, and called his 
mansion It is said but first to have appeared above 
water about the time that Sapio Afncamis died A 
barren IlanJ, stony, and uninhabited It liad three 
tuniiek whereat IL evaporated fire, but now hath but one 
out of which It sinoketh continually, and casts out stones 
with a homble roanrg In the veere of our Lord 1444 
on the fifth of February, it (lamed so abundantly, and 
llung fdnh bre and stones with such an hideous noyse, 
that not only the rest of the Hands, but all Siaha 
trembled thereat. Perhaps the last blaze , for now flame 
it doth not, but retaincth tlie rest of his terrors. Non 
Strombolo, called fonnerly Sirongyle, of the rolonditv 


thereof (for all is no other then a high round mounlainc) 
doth burne almost continually at liie top hke a Beacon, 
and t-xceeding clecrely so tliat by night it is to be dis 
cemed a wondcrfull wav Tlicse places (and such like) 
are commonly affirmed by the Romane Cathohckcs to 
be the javves of hell iS. that witliin the damned soules 
arc tormented It was told me at Naples by a countrey- 
raan of ours and an old pentioncr of the Popes, who 
was a youth m the daves of Kmg Henry, that it was 
then generally brmtctl tliorovvout England, that masle-r 
Gresham, a merchant, setting sade from Palermo (where 
there then dwelt one Anthomo called the Rich, who at 
one time had 2 kmgdomes morgaged unto him by the 
Kmg of Spaine), being crossed by contrary winds, was 
constrained to anchor under the lee of this Hand. Now 
about mid day, when for certaine houres it accustbmedly 
forbeareth to (lame, he ascended the mountaine with eight 
of the sailers and approchmg as neere the vent as they 
durst, amongst other noises they heard a voice cne aloud. 
Dispatch, dispatch, the nch Antonio is a commmg Terri- 
fied herevnlh they descended and anon the mountaine 
againe evaporated fire. But from so dismall a place they 
made all the haste that they could when the winds still 
thwarting tlieir course, and desmng much to know more 
of this matter, they returned to Palermo And forthwith 
enquinng of Antonio, it was told them that he was dead , 
and computing the time, did fmde it to agree with the 
very instant that the voice was heard by them. Gresham 
reported this at his retume to tlie King and the 
manners bemg called before him conlirmed by oath the 
narration. In Gresham hmiselfe, as this Gentleman satd 
(for I no othcnvise report it), it wrought so deepe an 
impression that he gave over all traffique distnbuting 
his goods, a part to his kmsfolke ik the rest to good 
uses, retaining onely a competency for lumselfe and so 
spent the rest of his life m a solilary devotion 

zUI the day followang vve staid at Scylla, thcwmds 
not favounng us. My Spanish commds were very harsh 
to me (for m these parts they detest the English, think 
Us not Christian), but when upon their demand I told them 
that 1 was no Lutheran, they exceeded on the otlier side 
in their courtesy One of them had bin in the voiage 
of eighty eight and would say- that it was not we but 
the windes that overthrew them. On the third of July 
wc departed, and landed that night at Aupage Here 
about (as throughout this part of Calabna) arc great store 
of Tarantulas a serpent jicculiar to this countrey, and 
taking that name from tlic Citic of rarentum. Some 
hold them to be of the kmd of spiders, others of efifts , 
but llicy are greater then the one, and lesse then the 
other, and (if that were a Tarantula which I havescene) 
not greatly rescmblmg either hor the head of this was 
smak the legs slender and knottie, the bodic h^ht, the 
tailc spiny, and the colour dun, mtermixed vnth spots of 
a sullied white Hiey lurke m smkcs, and privies, and 
abroad m the shiny idth betweene furrow cs, for which 
cause the country people doe reape in bootes. Hie stmg 
IS deadly, and the contrary operations thereof most 
miraculous. Tor some so stung, arc still oppiessed with 
a leaden sleepe others are v exed w ilh continued waking, 
some flmg up and downc, and others are extremely lazy 
He sweats, a second vomits, a third runnes mad Some 
vveepe continually, and some laugh continually, and tffiit 
IS the most nsuall Insomuch that it is an ordinary 
sayang to a man that is cxtraordinanly memo, that he 
hath bene stung by a Tarantula. Hereupon not a few 
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have thought, that there arc as many kindcs of faran 
tulas, as several! affetUons in the infected But as over 
litx.rall cup^ doe not workc with all in one manner, 
but according to each mans nature and constitution 
some ncepc, some laugh, some are tongue tide, some all 
tongue, some sleepe, some leape over tables, some kisse, 
and some quarrell even so it falles out with those that 
are bitten fhe merry, the mad, and otherwise actively 
di->p£>^d, are cured by musicke , at least it is the cau^e, 
in that It incites them to dance indefatigably for by 
labour and sweatc the poison is expelled And musicke 
abo by a certaine high excellency hath liene found by 
experience to stirre in the sad and drov/sic so strange an 
alaentie, that they have weaned the speetators with 
continued dancing In the meane time the jiaine hath 
asswaged, the infection being driven from the heart, 
and the mind released of her sufferance If the musicke 
intermit the maladie renewei, but againe continued and 
itvanisheth And objects of womler have wrought the 
same effects m the franticke A Bishop of this countrey ' 
parsing m the high way, and clothed in red one bit by ^ 
a larantula, hooting tliereat, fell a dancing about him 
'I he offended Bishop commanded that he diould be kept , 
backe, and made haste away But the people did in-itantly j 
nitreate him to ha e compasiion of the poore distressed 
wretch, who would forthwith die, unlesae he stoixl still | 
and suffered him to continue m that exercise So shame | 
or importunity enforced him to sta), untill by dancing ' 
cerlaino houres together the afflicted person liecanie per ' 
fectl y cured , 

fhe fourth of July we rowed against the wind, and | 
could reach no further then Castilion where the high , 
v/rought seats detained us the day following Our ] 
churlish Oast, because v/e sent for such things to 
the towne whereof he had none, maile us also fetch 
our water from thence, it being a mile off though he , 
had in lies house a jilentifull fountaine \nd 1 thinke | 
there are not that professe Christ a more uncivil people 
then the vulgar Calabrians Over land there is no travel I 
ling without assured pillage, and liardlj to be avoided | 
murder, although all that you ha/e aliout jou (and 
that they knov/ it) lx, not worth a Hollar Wherefore 
the common pas, age lo by sea, in this manner as we 
passed now Along tlic snore there arc many of these 
Ostarias but most of the tov nes are a good way re 
moved, and mounted on hils with not easie acce.sie 3 
Di.ers small forts adjojne to the sea, and watch lowers 
thorowout For the Turkes not seldome marie incursions 
by night lurking m the day time about those unin 
habited Hands, Under these forts we night!) haled up 
our hoale, and slept m our clothes on the sand And 
our fare wa, little latter then our lodging Tunny, 
onions, cucumbers and melons Iiemg our ordinary viands. 
Not but iliat we might have had better but the soul- 
dicrs were thriftie, and I was lotli to exceed them 
1 or there lamg but onely one house at a place, they sold 
every thing, not according to the worth, but to the neces 
sitie of the liuyer But Mulberries we might gather, it 
eatc of free cost dangerously unwholesome if not pulled 
from the trees before bunne rise Of them there are here 
every where an infinite jiumlar m so much that more 
silke IS made m Calabna then besides m all Italic And 
from tlie leaves of those that grov/ higher on the moun- 
taincs (for the Apptnine strctchetb along the midst of 
this countrey) they gather plenty of Manna, the best of 
all olher v/hich falb thereon like a dew m the night 


time Here a certaine Calabrian iieanng ttiat i w-as an 
lioghsh man, came to me, and would nee-dfl persv/ade 
me that 1 liad insight m raagieke for that Earle Boihel 
was iny countryman, who lives at Naples, and is in 
thoac parts famous for suspected ntgroinancie He told 
me that he lead treasure hidden in hisj house, the 
rjuantitie and rjuahlie slievvne him );> a l>oy, upon l)ie 
conjuration of a Knight of Malta and offered to sleare it 
betvveene les, if I could heliH. him unto it But I answered, 
that m England we v ere at defiance with the divell , 
and that he would do nothing for u, 

rhe Miaf’C n/ei),hly rit'lit is tlic Spinisli Armad i of that jear, 
ihc tarautuLx is rcall> a lar„o and vtianious i;,id,-r, Ihr cITccts 
of aIich,« bile have Lccii Kro,.ly cxa^^cralcd— tarantum, or ihe 
daiieiii^ intiiia, was a] pirciitlj a ii>,tcrical alTc,-lion , ui/nrtalw] 
es a lio tclr/, llic fifth tarl of Lolhi/rll ihc ii-ph-w of Qiiccii 
Mar> s Both a»cll, died at bapl^v in ofcat i>ovcrty m i624,aftera 
life of hare bnintd adventure 

T]u>m.i.s €oi}.ite (i577’-<<J*7) ''as born at 
Odeombe, Somersetshire , entered Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, in 1396, but left without a degree, ind 
after James I ’s accession lived by his wits about 
court In iCofi he set out on a rambling journey 
on the Continent, passing through Pans, Lyons, 
Turin, Venice, /iunch, Strasburg, Worms, Speier, 
Cologne, iS-C, and returning five months later 
with a record of 1975 miles, mostly on foot, llis 
entertaining journal was it last published m j6ti, 
with a collection of commend itory verses, .is 
Coryat’s Crudities Hastily I'nbled up in f tve 
MoiietJis 1 ra-’/ct Is in France, .Savoy, Italy, Rhcha, 
Helvetia, His^h Geiinanie, and the Nttherlaiids 
Next year, after dediciling his trivel-worn shoes 
in his native cliurrh, he started .igiin on his 
travels, visited Constantinople, Greece, Smjru.i, 
Alexandria, tnd the Hol^ Lind, and found his 
vv ly by caravan to Mesopotamia, thence through 
Persi i and Afghanistan to Agra, where he arrived 
m October i6i6 In the December of the follow- 
ing year he died at Sur.it The name Ci iiditus dots 
injustice to his record of his Continental tour , for 
though Cory ate was sc.itttr brained, conceited, ind 
pragm itical, lie was a shrewd observer and some- 
thing of a scholar , and in ‘meteing’ churches, de- 
scribing monuments, tnd copying inscriptions of 
all kinds verbatim, he took vastly more trouble 
than the average modem globe-trotter, and his 
book, though lop-sided enough, cont tins much 
quaint and interesting information He notes his 
first sight of storks and oslnches, of table forks 
and umbrellas , Ins first experience of frogs .is 
a dainty, and Ins modified approval of German 
beds He is careful to tell all the famous men 
any place has given birth to or sheltered, and 
digests the substance of its mtdi.eval history 
from Sebastian Munster or other learned vriter 
The story of William lell and the Swiss nsing 
against the Austri ins he gives partly from Munster, 
partly from the ond communications of Swit/ers 
At Strasburg lie describes at great length the towers 
and spire of the cathedral, and the famous clock 
inside Like contemporary Englishmen, he had 
a great abhorrence of popery, but seems to have 
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Bishop Hatto 

But the tlurd thing that is rLpottcd of this towne 
[Bing, 1 e Bingen] is a thing passing memorable and \er> 
worthy the observation , sucli a vondrous and rare acci 
dent as I never read or heard of the like before There 
fore I will relate it m this place out of Munster, for one 
of the most notable examples of Gods justice that ever 
was c\tant in the whole world since the lirst creation 
thereof It hapned in the yeare 914 that there was 
an exceeding famine in Germany, at what time Otho, 
sumamed the Great,, was emperor, and one Hatto, 
once Abbot of Fulda, was Archbishop of Alentz, of 
the bishops after Crescens or Crescentius the two and 
thirtieth, of the archbishops after St Bonifacius the 
tlnrteenth This Hatto, in the. tmie of this great famine 
before mentioned, when he saw the poore people of the 
country exceedingly oppressed with famine, assembled a 
great company of them together into a barne, and like 
a most accursed & meralesse caitiffe burnt up those 
poore innocent soules, that were so farre from doubt 
mg any such matter, that they rather hoped to have 
received some comfort and relief at his hands The 
reason that moved the prelate to commit that execrable 
iinpietj was because he thought that the famine would 
the sooner cease, if those unprofitable beggar^ that con 
sumed more bread then they were worthy to cate were 
dispatched out of the world hor he said that tliesc 
poore folkes were like to mice, that were good for 
nothing but to devour come. But Almighty God, the 
just revenger of the poore folks quarrel, did not long 
suffer this hainous tjranny, this most detestable fact 
unpunished. For he mustered up an anny of mice 
against the archbishop, and sent them to persecute him 
as his funous Alastors, so that they afflicted him both 
daj and night, and would not suffer him to take his 
rest m any place. Whereupon the prelate thinking 
that he should be secure from the injury of mice if he 
were m a certaiiie tower that standeth in the Rhene 
neere to the towne, betooke liimself unto the said 
tower as to a safe refuge and sanctuary from Ins 
enemies, and locked himselfe m But the innumer- 
able troupes of mice continually chaced him very 
eagerly, and swumme unto him upon the top of the 
water to execute the just judgement of God, and so 
at last he was most miserably devoured by those silly 
creaturea, who pursued him with such bitter hostility, 

, that It IS recorded they scraped and gnawed off Ins 
very name from the walls and tapestry wherein it was 
wntten, after they had so cruelly devoured his bodic 
Wherefore the tower in which he was eaten up b) the 
mice IS shewed to this day for a perpetuall monument 
to al succeeding ages of the barbarous and inhuman 
tjrarmj of that impious prelate, bemg situate m a 
little greene iland in the middest of the Rhcene, neere 
to this towne of Bing, and is commonly called in the 
Germane tongue the Mcaust turn [Ger Afaiise thurm, 

‘ mouse tower , ’ probably a corruption of Maiilh thurm, 

‘ tax tower 

Proniinclatlon of T.a.tln. 

I observed another thing also in the Italians pro 
nouncmg of the Latm tongue, which though I might 
have mentioned before in the descnption of some of 
the other Italian cities, yet seing I have hitherto 
omitted It, I will here make mention thereof rather 
then not at al, because this 13 the last city [Bergamo] of 
Ital} that I shall describe m this joumej The Italian 


vvhen he uttereth any Latm v ord wherein this letter t 
is to be pronounced long; dotli al.iaies pronounce it as 
a double e, viz as ec As for e'.amplc he pronounceth 

feedes for fides zteta for vtlci unioxus for amtetts, dc. , 
but where the f is not to be , jironounced long he 
uttereth it as we doc 111 LnghntT, as m these wordes, 
tmpttis, aqutla, patria, Ledesut not aqueda, patnea, 
Lcdescai And this pronunciation is so gcncrall in all 
Italy that every man winch speaketh Latin soundeth 
a double e for an / Neither is it proper to Italy 
only, but to all other nations whatsoever in Chnsien 
dome saving to England For whereas in my travels 
I discoursed m Latm with rrenchmen, Germans, 
Spaniards, Danes, Polonians, Succians, and divers 
others, I observed that every one with whom 1 had 
any conference, pronounced the » after the same 
manner that the Italians use Neither would some 
of them (among=t whom I was not a little inquisitive 
for the reason of this their pronunciation) sticl e to 
affimie that Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Ilortensius, 
Casar, and those other selected flowers of elorjuence 
amongst the auncient Romans, pronounced the i in 
that sort as they themselves doe Whereupon having 
observed such a generall consent amongst them in 
the pronunciation of this letter, I have thought good 
to imitate these nations herein, and to abandon my 
old English pronunciation of vita, /ides, and amicus, 
as being iittcrlj dissonant from the sound of all other 
nations, and have determined (Cod willing) to retajne 
the same till my dying day 

Joliii Tajlor (1580-1653), a London watcr-i 
man, who styled himself ‘The King^s Majesty’s 
Water Poet,’ was one of the most voluminous 
of city rhymesters A native of Gloucester, he 
became a waterman m London, but was im- 
pressed into the navy and served at the siege 
of Cadiz. He resumed plying on the Thames, 
then kept a public-house at Oxford, and latterly 
an inn m London The most memorable inci- 
dent in his career was travelling m 161S on 
foot from London to Edinburgh, ‘not carrying any 
money to or fro, neither begging, borrowing, or 
asking meat, dnnk, or lodging’ He took with 
him, however, a servant on horseback, and con- 
tnved to get an extraordinary amount of hospitality, 
good-will, and good cheer From Ben Jonson, 
whom he met at Leith, he received a present of 
‘a piece of gold of two and twenty shillings to 
dnnk his health in England’ He made also a 
considerable excursion into the north of Scotland, 
as the Earl of Maps guest in Braemar Of this 
journey Taylor wrote an account, entitled The 
Penniless Pilgrimage, or ihe Moneyless Pet ambu- 
lation of John Taylor, alias the King's Majesty's 
Water Poet, &.c 1618 This tract is partly in 
prose and partly m verse. Of the latter, the 
following is a favourable specimen 

In the Borders 

Eight miles from Carlisle runs a little nv er. 

Which England’s- bounds from Scotland’s grounds doth 
sever 

I Without horse, bridge, or boat I o’er did get , 

; On foot I w ent, yet scarce my shoes did wet 
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m Kent, by a Mr Roger Bird and himself in 
a preposterous boat made of brown paper In 
1630 he made a collection of these pieces All the 
IVorles of John Taylor^ ilu J Voter Poef being 
Sixty and Three tn Numbei He continued, how- 
ever, to write during more than twenty years after 
this period, and ultimately his works consisted of 
not less than one hundred and thirty-eight separate 
publications Taylor was a staunch royalist and 
orthodox Churchman, abjuring all sectaiies and 
schismatics There is notlnng in his works, as 
Southey remarks, which deserves preservation for 
Its intrinsic merit alone, but there is some natu- 
ral humour, much small jingling wit, and a great 
deal to illustrate the manners of his age A com- 
plete reprint of his works was issued by the 
Spenser Society in 1868-78 
lliclinid Coibet (1582-1635) was the son of 
a Ewell gardener wdio is commended m Ben 
Jonson’s Underwoods Educated at Westminster 
School and Broadgates Hall (Pembroke Col 
lege), Oxford, he took orders, and became Dean of 
Christ Church (1620), Bishop of Oxford (1624), and 
Bishop of Norwich (1632) The social quahlies 
of witty Bishop Corbet and his never-fading 
vivacity, joined to a moderate share of dislike to 
the Puritans, recommended him to the patronage 
of King James, to whom he owed his mitre Ben 
Jonson loved him well, as also his father, ‘my dear 
Vincent Corbet,’ whom he commemorated The 
Bishop’s habits were lather too convivial for the 
dignity of his office, if we may credit some of the 
anecdotes which have been told of him One 
market-day at Abingdon, meeting a ballad-singer 
who complained he could get no custom, the jolly 
Doctor put off his gown and arrayed himself in the 
leathern jacket of the itinerant vocalist, and being 
a handsome man, with a dear, full v oicc, he pre- 
sently vended the whole stock of ballads Once 
at a confirmation, the country people piessing' in 
to see the ceremony, Corbet exclaimed, ‘ Bear 
off there, or I’ll confirm ye with my staff’ And 
sometimes, by Aubrey’s telling, he ‘ would take the 
key of the wine-cellar, and he and his chaplain. 
Dr Lushington, would go and lock themselves in 
and be merr)"^ Then first he layes dow n his epis- 
copal hat — “There lyes the Dr” Then he putts 
off his gowme — “ There lyes the bishop ” Then 
’twas “Here’s to thee, Corbet,” and “Here’s to 
thee, Lushington ”’ Jovialities such as these seem 
more like the feats of the jolly Friar of Copman- 
hurst than the acts of a Protestant bishop , but 
Corbet had higher qualities , his toleration, solid 
sense, and lively talents procured him esteem 
His poems, many of which arc htde better than 
rolliqkmg doggerel, were first collected and pub- 
lished in 1647 (4th ed bj Octavius Gilchnst, 
1807). They are of a miscellaneous character, 
the best known being a Journey to France, the Iter 
Boitale (the tour of four students in the Mid- 
lands to the north of Oxford), and the Farewell to 
the Fairies 


To Vincent Corbet, bis Son. 

What I shall leave thee, none can tell, 

But all shall say I wish thee well 
I wish thee, Vin, before all wealth, 

Both boclil) and gliostlj hc.alth , 

Nor too much vvealth nor wit come to thee, 
So much of either ma> undo thee 
I wish thee learning, not for show. 

Enough for to instruct and know , 

Not such as gentlemen require 
To prjtc at table or at fire 
I wish thee all thj/ mother’s graces, 
fhy father’s fortunes and his phaces 
I w isli thee friends, and one at court, 

Not to build on, but support , 
lo keep thee not tn doing manj 
Oppressions, but from suffenng any 
I wish thee peace in all thy wajs, 

Nor lazj nor contentious da.)s , 

And, when thy soul and liody part, .• 

As innocent as now thou art 

From the ‘Journey to Prance’ 

I went from England into Trance, 

Nor vet to leam to cringe nor dance, 

Nor jet to ride or fence 
Nor did I go like one of those 
That do return w ith half a nose 
riiej cametl from hence 

But I to Pans rode along. 

Much like John Dorj in the song. 

Upon a holy tide 
I on an ambling nag did get — 

I trust he IS not paid for yet — 

And spurred him on each side 

And to Saint Dennis fast we came, 
lo see the sights of Noslrc Dame — 

Ihe man that shews them snuffles — 
Where who is apt for lo belecve, 

Maj see our Lady’s right arm sleev e, 

And eke her old pantofles , 

Her breast, her milk, her verj' govvai 
That she did wear in Bethlehem town, 
When in the inn she laj 
Yet all the world knows that ’s a fable. 

For so good clothes ne’er lay in stable. 
Upon a lock of hay 

There is one of the cross’s nails. 

Which whoso sees his bonnet vails, 

And, if he wall, may kneel 
Some say ’twas false, ’tw as never so , 

Yet, feeling it, thus much I know, 

It IS as true as steel / 

There is a lanthom which the Jews,^ 

When Judas led them forth, did use. 

It vv eighs my weight dow nright 
But, to believe it, you must think 
Ihe Jews did put a candle m 't, 

And then ’twas very light - .. 

There ’s one saint there hath lost his nose 
Another ’s head, but not his toes. 

His elbow and his thumb 
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But when that we had seen the rags, 

We went to th’ um and took our naga, 

And so awn) did come. 

We came to Pans on the Seme , 

’Tis wondrous fair, ’tis nothing clean, 

’Tis Europe’s greatest town 
How strong it is, I neetl not tell it. 

For all the world ma) easil) smell it. 

That w alk it up and down. 

There many strange things are to see, 

The Palace and great Gallery 
The Place Ro)^!! doth excel 
'The New Bridge, and the statues there. 

At Nostre Dame, Saint Q Pater, 

The steeple bears the bell 

For learning, th’ Uniiersitie , 

And, for old clothes, the Fnpper) 

The House the Queen did build 
Saint Innocents, whose earth devours 
Dead corpse m four and twentv hours, 

■knd there the King was killed 
‘John Dory vvav the hero of a ralher pointles* bnltad, still 
popular in Dr> den 5 dajt beginning 

As it felt upon a Iiot>.da> 

■\nd upon a holj iide-a 
Jolm Dorj bought him an ambtuig nag. 

To Pans for lo nde-a 

Corbels visit to Pans uas in i6i3 the Cunositics he descnbes 
including, for example the milk and the binthom at St Denis, 
the uutuiished palace of tlie queen.doimger and the sights oi Pans 
generally, are dcscnbed at more length b> Peter He>Iin in Fnir.re 
fiituUj to Li/e the outcome of a vx it to France in 1OJ5. The 
limg slam (Id 1610 ) at the Church of the Holy lunocents was 
Henry IV the estraorduunly absorptive virtue of the earth in 
that churchyard was an article of faith and i, relerred to b> 
Sir Thomas Browne m t/nt htirtal (see below) The mysicnous 
SaiDt Q Pater of htoire Dame, uuexplained in the editions 
must be a raureadmg of the contracted MS St \iofcr for St 
Chnstopher, the colossal figure virhich for hundreds of years was 
a chief cunosicy of "Votrc Dame and as such was duly dcscnbed 
by Hcylin, Corywtc, and other English travellers. The bell the 
great bourdon of 'Sotre Dame vras, and still is another 

Farewell to the Fairies 
Farewell rcwatxls and faines, 

Cood housewives now raa) sa). 

For now foul sluts in daines 
Do fare as w ell as the) 

And though the) sweep their hearths no less 
Thau tnaids were wont to do, 

Yet vrho of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence m her shoe’ 

Lament, lament, old abbeys. 

The fames lost command , 

They did but change priests’ babies. 

But some have changed )our land , 

And all )our children sprung from thence 
Are now grow n Ptmtans , 

)Vho live as changelings ev er since, 

For love of vour domains. 

At morning and at evening both. 

You merr) were and glad 
So little care of si ep or sloth 
These prett) ladies had , 

When Tom came home from labour. 

Or Cas to mdking rose. 

Then memly went their labour. 

And nimblv w ent their toes. 


Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which )ct remain. 

Were footed m Queen JIary s da)'s 
On many a grusS) plain , 

But since of late Ehzabeth 
And later, James came in. 

They never danced on an) heath 
As w hen the time hath been 

B) w hich w e note the tames 
Were of the old profession. 

Their songs were Ave Manes, 

Their dances were procession 
But now, alas ! they all are dead. 

Or gone be) ond the seas , 

Or farther for religion fled, 

Or eLe they take their ease. 

A tell tale m their company 
'They never could endure, 

And w hoso kept not secretly 
Their mirth was punished sure , 

It was a just and Christian deed. 

To pinch such black and blue 
Oh, how the commonwealth doth need 
Such justices as )ou ' 

Sir Robert Nauutou (1563-1635), bom at 
Alderton, Woodbndge, became pnbbc orator at 
Cambrulge m 1594, travelled four or more )ears on 
the Continent, went with an embassy to Denmark 
in 1603, entered Parliament m 1606, and was 
Secretary of State 1618-23. He died at his Suf- 
folk seat, Lethenngham Pnorv His Fragwentii 
Rt-galta (1641) is sketches of Elizabeth’s courtiers 
See his Memoirs (1814) 

Queen Rllzabetli. 

Under Edward [VI ] she was his, and one of the 
darlings of fortune for besides the consideration of 
bloud, there w as between these two princes a concurrency 
and sympath) in their natures and aFections, together 
vviUi the celestiall (conformity m rehgionl which made 
them one, and friends , for the kmg ever called her his 
svv eetcst and dearest sister, and w as scarce his own man, 
slie being absent, which was not so between hun and the 
Lad) Mai) Under hts sister she found her condition 
much altered for it was resolved, and her destiny had 
decreed to set her an apprentice in the school of aSictton, 
and 10 draw her through the ordeall fire of trvall, the 
better to mould and fashion her to rule and soveraignty , 
which finished, and fortune calling to mind that the 
time of her servitude was expired, gave up her mdentures, 
and therewith delivered up mto her custody a scepter 
as a reward for her patience, which was about the twenty 
sixth year of her age , a time m which (as for extemaL) 
she was full blown, sO was she for her rn'emals grown 
npe, and seasoned with adversitv, and m the exercise of 
hervertue, for it seems fortrme meant no more than to 
shew her a piece of her vanet) and cbangeablenesse of 
her nature, and sO to conduct her to her dotted feliaty 
She was of personage tall, of hair and complexion fair, 
and therewith well favoured, but ht^h nos^ of Innbs 
and feature neat, and which added to the lustre of those 
extenour graces, of stately and majeack comportment , 
participating m this mom of her father than mother, who 
was of mfenour allav, plausible, or as the French hath 
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It, more dilouatrc and affable, vertues rvliich niK'ht well 
suit with majesty , and whicli deseending as hereditary 
to the daughter, did render of a more sweeter temper, 
and endeared Iier more to the love "fiid liking of the 
people, who gare her the name and fame of a most 
gracious and popular prince , the atrocity of her fathers 
nature being rebated in hers by tlie mothers sweeter 
inclinations For to take, and that no more than, the 
charaeter out of his own mouth, he never spared man 
in his anger, nor woman in his lust 

Sir Walter Raleigh 

lie had in the outward man a gootl presence, m a 
handsome and well compacted person, a strong naturall 
wit, and a better judgement, with a bold and jdausiblc 
longue, wherebj be could set out his parts to the best 
advantage , and to tlie’se he had the adjuncts of some 
generall learning, -winch b> diligence he enforced to a 
great augnieiitalion and perfection , for he was an inde 
fatigablc reader, whether by sea or land, and none of the 
least observers both of men and the times , and I am 
confident, that among the second causes of his growth, 
that variance between Imn and my 1 ord Orcy m his 
descent into Ireland was a prineipall , for it drew them 
both over the counccll table, there to plead their cause, 
where (what advantage he had m the cause, I know not) 
but he had much belter m the telling of liis tale , and so 
much, that the Queen and the lords took no slight mark 
of the maiT, and his parts , for from thence he came to 
be known, and to have aecesse to the Queen and tlie 
lords , and then we arc not to doubt how such a man 
would comply aiul learn the way of progression And 
whether Leicester Iiad t(ien cast m a good word for him 
to the Queen, which would have done no harm, I doe 
not determine but true it is, he bad gotten the Queens 
care at a trice, and she began to be taken with Ins 
elocution, and loved to lie-ar Ills reasons to her demands 
and the truth is, she took him for a kind of oracle, which 
neilcd them all, yea, those that he reljed on began to 
take his suddain favour as an alLaruni, and to be sensible 
of their own supplantation, and to project his, which 
made him shortly after sing, I ortmte my fat, So 

that finding his favour declining, and falling into a rccesse, 
lie undertook a new peregrination, to leave lliat ii-rra 
vijirma of the court for that of the warres, and by de 
chnmg Inmself and by absence to expell Ins and the 
passion of his enemies, which m court was a strange 
device of recovery, but that he knew there was some ill 
office done him, that he durst not attempt to mind any 
other wayes than by going aside , tliereby to teach envy 
a new way of forgclfulnesse, and not so much os to think 
of him, howsoever, he haditalwaycs m mind never to 
forget himself, and his device took so well that at his 
return he came in. (as ramraes doe, by going backward) 
with the greater strength, and so contmuevl to her last, 
great m her grace, and Captain of the Guard, where I 
must leave him , but w ith this observation, that though 
he gained much at the court, yet he took it not out of 
the li-sclicquer or mecrly out of the Queens purse, but by 
his wit and the help of the prerogative, for the Queen 
vvas never profuse in the delivering out of her treasure, 
but payed many, and most of her servants, part in money 
and the rest with grace, which as the case stood was 
taken for good payment, leaving the arrear of recorapcncc 
due to their merit to her great successor, who payed them 
all with advantage 


Thomas Middleton (i57o?-i627), a prolific 
but extraordinarily unequal dramatist, was a Lon- 
doner , as city chronologer (from 1620) wrote a 
chronicle of the city, now lost, and some cnic 
pageants, and leftover twenty plays, .1 score of 
page ints and masques, a par iphrase of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, siv s Hires, and a number of prose 
pieces Bluri, J/asU; Constable (1602), is a light 
comedy Father IJitbbard's Fate and the Black 
Book arc tracts exposing London rogues I he 

Jloiust IVhori. was mainly written by Dekker 
I he Phamv ind Michaelmas Tam (1607) are 
lively comedies , A Inch lo catch tiu Old One 
(1608) and A Mad IVorld, my Masters (from which 
Aphra Uehn pilfered), arc pcrhips more amusing 
Ihe Roattm^ Girl{\(s\ i , with Dekker) describes the 
exploits of a noted cut jiurse and virago A Chaste 
Maid in Cheaps idt w is probably produced in 1613, 
as vvas No Jl^it, No Help likt, a IVomaiis A 
Fair ( 2 inu id{\Giy) and Hu IVoild Tost at Fnitis 
(1620) were written in conjunction with Kowicy, 
as were probably Mon Disscinblos bt-sides Women 
(1622^) and The Mayor 0/ Ouinborotijh Hu Old 
Law mainly tlie work of Kowley, supplemented 
by Middleton, and revised b> Massinger Ihc fact 
that Hu Witch (published by Kccd in 1778 from the 
author’s MS) contains m full two songs of which 
only the first lines arc given in Macbeth (see below 
at page 461) h is been explained by the theorj that 
they were originally by Middleton and were intro- 
duced into later acting editions of MaebUh ( fhey 
arc given in full in D’Av enant’s altered version of 
Macbeth ) Mr Bullcn and Professor Herford hold 
it almost ccitain that Middleton here imitated and 
expanded Shakespeare, or tlie song Sh ikcspcarc 
referred to in his stage directions Ihc date of the 
Witch IS unknown, and it may have preceded 
Macbeth j but it is vastly more probable that the 
lesser author was the imit.itor In The Chant^cling, 
The Spanish Oipsy, .ind IVonun bewate Woi/un 
(in the first two of which at least Rowley had a 
sliare) Middleton’s genius is seen at its best The 
Widow vvas mainly by Middleton Anything for 
a Quiet Life (c 1619) may liave bqen revised by 
Shirley Middleton contnbuted to some of the 
pkiys included in the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher 

The Came at Class (1624) provoked enormous 
interest, but gave great ofTcncc at court b> bring- 
ing on the stage the king of Spam and his 
ambassador, Gondomar, as well as James himself 
and English politicians GondomaPs successor 
complained to King James of the insult, and 
Middleton— who at first ‘shifted out of the way’ 
and the players were brought before the Privy 
Council and sharply reprimanded for their auda- 
city m ‘bringmg^ modem Christian king's upon 
the stage ’ The Induction was spoken by Loyola 
and his intimate acquaintance Error James was 
the White King, the Black King was Philip IV, 
Gondomar the Black Knight, the White Queen’s 
Pawn is the Church of England, and so forth. 
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The Black Knight uses great freedom of speech, 
and not obscurely indicate^ jlnt he has wheedled 
and duped the White King for Ins own ends 

lliddlcton IS great in single Scenes, and is a 
versatile and ingenious writer, a keen observer 
and satirist of London life and London tjpes 
But he repeats the same cliaracter under different 
names, interests ratlier than charms or fascinates, 
and is sometimes distinctly tedious Wonuu 
belt arc. lVo?i:en is a tale of love and jealousy 
from the Italian The ‘rage and madness of 
women crossed,’ ‘hell -bred malice and strife,’ 
constitute the principal material of a somewhat 
cj-nical representation, but the following sketch 
of married happiness is admirably realised 

How near am I now to a happincsa 
Tint earth exceeds not ' not another like it 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As arc the conceal’d comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love 1 scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 

The violet bed ’s not s\ ceter Honest we-dlock 
Is hi c a banqueUng house built in a garden, 

On which the springs chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest oilours , when ba-c lust. 

With all her powders, jjamtings, and licst pnde. 

Is but a fair house built by a ditch side 
Now for a welcome 
Able to draw men’s envies upon man , 

A kiss now, that will hang upon my lip 
As sweet as morning dew upon a rose. 

And full as long 

The blank verse is some of it v ery unrh) thmical 
and irregular , it is difficult somenmes to know 
whether the lines arc meant for \ erse or prose 
Yet Mr Bullen agrees with an anonymous cntic 
that, ‘ m daring and happy concentration of 
imagery and a certain imperial confidence in the 
use of words, he of all the dramatists of that time 
IS the disciple tiiat comes nearest the master’ 
And he holds that the colloquy between Beatrice 
and Dc Flores m the Chaugehni’ ‘ testifies beyond 
dispute that jn dealing with a situation of sheer 
passion none of Shakespeare’s followers trod so 
closely m the master’s steps’ ‘Neither Webster 
nor Cynl Tourneur nor Ford has given us any 
scene so profoundly impressive, so absolutely 
ineffaceable, so Shakespearean,’ though ‘as an 
artistic whole the Changeling cannot challenge 
comparison with The Maid’s Tragedy, The Broken 
Heart, or The Duchess of Malfi' But ‘if the 
Changeling, Women be^vart. Women, the Spanish 
Gipsy, and A Fair Quarrel do not justify Middle- 
ton’s claims to be considered a great artist,’ Mr 
Bullen ‘knows not which of Shakespeare’s fol- 
lowers IS worthy of the title’ In tlic Changeling, 
Beatncc, daughter of Vcrmandcro, is betrothed 
to Alonzo dc Piracquo ere she sees and loves 
Alscmero, a new-comer to her father’s castle. She 
regards Alonzo with loathing, and reveals her 
hatred to De Flores, a poor gentleman in hep 


father’s service, who passionately loves her Zealous 
to do her a service, De Flores assassinates Alonzo, 
and hopes not for gold or jewels, but for Beatrice’s 
love 

From ‘The diangellng ’ 

De Tlores My thoughts are at a banquet , for the deed, 
I feel no weight m’t , 'lis but light and cheap 
For tlic sweet recompense that I set down for’t \AsiJe 
Beatrice De Flores ' 

Dc. F Lady? 

Beat Tliy looks promise cheerfully 
De F All things are answerable, time, circumstance, 
Your wishes, and my service 
Beat Is it done, then ? 

Dc. F Piracquo is no more 

Beat My joys start at mine eyes , our sweet’st delights 
Arc evermore bom weeping 
De 1 I ’vc a token for y ou 
Beat For me ? 

De r But It was sent somewhat unwillingly , 

I could not get the nng vv itboul the finger 

[llohhng out Alonzo s pnger the ring on it 

Beat Bless me, what hast thou done? 

De F \\ hy, is that more 

Than killing tin. whole man? I cut his heart strings 
A greedy hand thrust m a dish at court, 

In a mistake hath had as mucli as this. 

Beat ’Tis the first token my father made me send him. 
De r zVnd I have made him send it back again 
For his last token , I was loath to leave it, 

And I ’m sure dead men have no use of jeweb , 
lie was os loath to part with’t, for it stuck 
zVs if the flesh and it w erv Iwth one substance. 

Beat At the stag’s fall, the keeper has his fees , 

’lis soon applied, all dead men’s fees ate yours, sir 
I pray, bury the finger, hut the stone 
y ou may nuikc use on shortly , the true value, 

Take’t of my truth, is near tlirec hundred ducats 

De r ’Twill hardly buy a capease for one’s consaence 
To keep it from the worm, os fine as ’lis [tliougb. 

Well, being my fees, I ’ll take it , 

Great men have taught me that, or cbe my merit 
yVould scorn the way on ’t. 

Beeit It might justly, sir , 

Why, thou mistak’st, De Flores, ’tis not given 
In state of recompense 
De I No, I hope so, ladv , 

You should soon witness my contempt to t Uitn 
Beat PnthcL — thou look’s! as if thou wert oflended 
De r That were strange, lady , ’tis not possible 
My service should draw such a cause from y ou 
Offended ! could you think so ? that were much 
I' or one of my performance, and so w arm 
Yet m ray service 

Beat ’Twere misery in me to give you cause, sir 
De r I know so much, it were so , misery 
In her most sharp condition 
Beat ’Tis resolv’d then , 

Look you, sir, here ’s three thousand golden florens , 

I have not meanly thought upon thy ment 
De F What' salary? now you move me 

How, De Flores? 

De F Do you place me in the rank of verminous 
fellows, 

To destroy things for w ages ? offer gold 
For the life blood of man? is any thing 
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Valued too precious for my recompense ? 

Beat I understand thee not 
Be F I could ha’ hir’d 

A journeyman m murder at this rate, 

And mine own conscience might have slept at ease, 

And have had the work brought home 
Beat I ’m m a labyrinth , 

Wh'at will content him ? I 'd fain be nd of him [Aside 
I ’ll double the sum, sir 
Be F You lake a course 

To double my vexation, that ’s the good you do 
Beat Bless me, I ’m now in worse phght than I was , 

1 know not what wdl please him [Aside] — For my 
fear’s sake, 

I prithee, make away with all speed possible , 

And if thou be’st so modest not to name 

The sum that will content thee, paper blushes not, 

Send thy demand m writing, it shall follow thee , 

But, prithee, take thy flight 
Be 1 You must fly too then 
Beat I? 

Bel I ’ll not stir a foot else 
Beat What ’s your meaning ? 

Be F Why, are not you as guilty ? in, I ’m sure. 

As deep as I , and we should stick together 
Come, your fears counsel jou but ill, my absence 
Would draw suspect upon you instantl) , 

There were no rescue for you. 

Beat He speaks home ! [Aside 

Be F Nor is it fit we two, engag’d so jointly. 

Should part and live asunder 
Beat Plow now, sir ? 

This shews not well 

Be F What makes your lip so strange ? 

This must not be betwixt us 

Beat The man talks ivddly ' 

Be F Come, kiss me w ilh a zeal now 
Beat Heaven, I doubt him ' [eUide 

Be F I will not stand so long to beg ’em shortly 
Beat Take heed, De Flores, of forgetfulness, 

’Twill soon betray us 

Be F Take you heed first , 

Faith, you ’re grown much forgetful, you ’re to blame in ’t 
Beat He ’s bold, and I am blam’d for ’t [Aside 

Be F I have eas’d you 

Of your trouble, think on it , I am in pain. 

And must be eas’d of you , ’tis a charity. 

Justice invites your blood to understand me 
Beat I dare not 
Be F Quickly ! 

Beat O, I never shall 1 

Speak it yet further off, that I may lose 
What has been spoken, and no sound remain on’t, 

I would not hear so much offence again 
For such another deed 
De F Soft, lady, soft 1 

The last is not yet paid for O, this act 
Plas put me mto spint , I was as greedy on ’t 
As the parch’d earth of moisture, when the clouds weep 
Did you not mark, I wrought myself mto 't. 

Nay, sued and kneel’d for ’t ? why was all that pains took ? 
You see I ’ve throw n contempt upon your gold , 

Not that I want it not, for I do piteously, 

III order I ’ll come unto 't, and make use on ’t. 

But ’tivas not held so precious to begin with, 

1 or I place wealth after the heels of pleasure , 


And were I not resolv’d in my belief 
That thy virginity w ere perfect m thee, 

I should but take my recompense with grudging. 

As if I had but haif.my hopes I agreed for 
Beat Why, ’tis impossible thou canst be so wicked. 

Or shelter such a cunning cruelty. 

To make his death the murderer of my honour I 
T hy language is so bold and i icious, 

I cannot see which way I can forgive it 
With any modesty 

Be F Push ' you forget yourself, 

A avoman dipp’d m blood, and talk of modesty ! 

Beat O misery of sin 1 would I ’d been bound 
Perpetually unto my li\ing hate 
In that Piracquo, than to hear these words 1 
Think but ujxin the distance that creation 
Set ’twixt thy blood and mine, and keep thee there. 

Be F Look but into your conscience, re.ad me there , 
’Tis a true book, you’ll find me there your equal 
Push ' fly not to your birth, but settle you 
In what the act has made you, you’re no more now , 

You must forget your parentage to me , 

You arc the deed’s creature , by that name 
You lost your first condition, and I challenge you. 

As peace and innocency ha\e turn’d you out. 

And made you one w ith me 

Beat With thee, foul villain 1 

Be F Yes, my fair murderess , do you urge me? 
Though thou w nl’st maid, thou whore in thy aftectioii I 
’Twas chang’d from thy first love, and that’s a kind 
Of whoredom in the heart , and he ’s chang’d now 
To bnng thy second on, thy Alsemero, 

Whom, by all sweets that ever darkness tasted. 

If I enjoy thee not, thou ne’er enjoyest ' 

I ’ll blast the hopes and joys of marriage, 

I ’ll confess all , my life I rate at notliing 
Beat De Flores ! 

Be F I shall rest from all love’s plagues then , 

I live in pain now, that shooting eye 
Will bum my heart to cinders 
Beat O sir, hear me 

Be F She that m life and love refuses me. 

In death and shame my partner she shall be [master 
Beat [Itteeling] Stay, hear me once for all , I make thee 
Of all the wealth I have in gold and jewels , 

Let me go jioor unto my bed with honour. 

And I am rich m all thjngs ' 

De F Let this sdence thee , 

The wealth of all Volenaa shall not buy 
My pleasure from me , 

Can you weep Fate from its determin’d purpose? 

So soon may you weep me. 

Beat Vengeance begins , 

Murder, I see, is follow’d by more sms 
Was my creation in the womb so curst. 

It must engender with a viper first ? 

De F [raising her] Come, nse and shroud your 
blushes in my bosom , 

Silence is one of pleasure’s best receipts 
Thy peace 13 wrought for ever in tins yielding 
’Las, how the turtle pants ' thou ’It love anon 
What thou so fear’st and faint’st to venture on. 

Cahceese^ band box , pish t Your parentage to me^ your 

[higlij birth as compared with mine. For ‘thaC shooUng eye, 
Dyce, followed by Bullen, thinks the author must have written 
' that love shooting ej e. 
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The Witch., an ill constructed play uhich raises 
the problems above referred to, has also an Italian 
plot, apparently from Machiavelh’s ‘Florentine 
Histones' through the French Middleton is more 
at home in describing criminals and ruffians than 
supernatural beings , and his witches are rather 
the Milgar hags of popular superstition than the 
unearthly beings that accost Macbeth on tlie 
blasted heath, as Lamb pointed out in an admir- 
able paragraph Shakespeare in Macbeth gives 
the stage direction, ‘ Music and a song “Black 
spirits,” iS.c’ The ‘Charm-song’ of the witches 
going about the cauldron is thus given by 
Middleton 

Hecate black spirits and uhite, red spints and gray. 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may 1 
fitt), Tiffin, 

Keep It stiff in , 

I'lredrake, Puckey, 

Make it lucky , 

Liard Robin, 

You mast bob in , 

Round, around, around, about, about ' 

All ill come running m, all good keep out ' 

First Witch Here’s the blood of a bat 
Hec Put in that, O, put m that ' 

Second Witch Here’s hbbard’s banc 
Hix Put m again ! 

First JFi/ch flic juice of load, the oil of adder 
Sic WiKh Those will make the younker madder 
Ilec Put in— there's all — and nd the stcncii 
' Firestone Nay, hero 's three ounces of the red hair’d 
wench 

Alt the Witches Round, around, around, ilc 

The flight of the witches b) moonlight is de 
senbed with vigour and gusto , if the scene was 
wntten before Macbeth, Middleton deserves the 
credit of true poetical imagination 

Hecate The moon ’s a gallant , see how brisk she ndes 1 
Stadlin Here 's a neh evening, Hecate 
Hec Ay, is ’t not, w enches. 

To take a journey of five thousand mile ? 

Hoppo Ours will be more to night 

pj(^ O ’tivill be precious I 

Heard you the owl yet ? 

Stad Briefly in the copse, 

As we came through now 

ppf( ’ fis high time for us then. 

Stad There was a bat hung at, my bps three times 
As we came through the woods, and drank her fill 
Old Puckle saw her 

pfec Yon are fortunate still , 

1 he very screech owl lights upon your shoulder 
And woos you, like a pigeon. Are you furnish’d? 

Have you your ointments-? 

Stad. All 

Htc Prepare to flight then , 

I '11 overtake you swiftly 
Stad Hie thee, Hecate , 

We shall be up betimes 
Hec I ’ll reach you quickly 

[Exeunt all the Witches except Hecate. 
Firestone 1 hey are all going a birdmg to night they 
talk of fowls i’ th’ air that fly by day , I am sure they ’ll 


be a company of foijl sluts there to night if w c have 
not mortality after ’t, I ’ll be hanged, for they are able 
to putrefy it, to mfect a whole region She spies me 
now 

Plec What, Firestone, our sweet son? 

Fire A little sweeter than some of you, or a dung 
hill w ere too good for me [Aside 

Hec How much hast there ? 

Fire Nineteen, and all brave plump ones. 

Besides six lizards and three serpentmc eggs. 

Hec Dear and sweet boy ! what herbs hast thou’ 

Fire. I haic some marraartin and mandragon 
Hec Marmantin and mandragora, thou wouldst say 
Fire Here’s panax too — I thank thee — my pan aches, 
I ’m sure, 

With kneeling down to cut ’em 
Hec And selogo, 

Hedge hyssop too how near he goes my cuttings ! 

Were tliey all cropt by moonhglit ? 

Fire. Every blade of ’em, 

Or I ’in a moon calf, mother 
Hec Hie thee home with 'em 
Look w ell to the house to night , I 'm for aloft 
Fire Aloft, quoth you? I would you would break 
your neck once, that I might ha\e all quickly 1 [Aside ] 
— Hark, hark, mother ' they arc above the steeple 
already, flying over your head with a noise of musicians. 

Hec They ’re they indeed Help, help me , I ’m too 
late else. 

Song above 

Come away, come aw ay, 

Hecate, Hecate, come away 1 
Hec I come, I come, I come, I come, 

With all the speed I may, 

With all the speed I may 
Where 's Stadlin ? 

[ Voice above ] Here 
Hec Where ’s Puckle? 

[Voice above'] Heye , 

And Hoppo too, and Plellwain too , 

Wc lack but you, we lack but you , 

Come away, make up the count 
Hec I will but ’noint, and then I mount 

[A Spirit like a cat descends 
[Voice above ] There ’s one comes doivn to fetch his dues, 
A kiss, a coll, a sip of blood , hug 

And why thou stay’st so long, 

I muse, I muse. 

Since the air ’s so sweet and good 
Hec O, art thou come? 

What news, what news ? 

Spirit All goes stUl to our delight 
Either come or else 

Refuse, refuse 

Hec Now, I ’m furnish’d for the flight 
Fire Hark, hark, the cat sings a brave treble in her 
own language ' 

Hec [going up ] Now I go, now I fly, 

Malkin my sweet spirit and I 
O what dainty pleasure ’tis 
To nde in the air 
When the moon shines fair. 

And sing and dance, and toy and kiss ! 

Over woods, high rocks, and mountains, 

Over seas, our mistress’ fountains. 

Over steep towers and turrets. 
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\Vc fly by night, ’mongat troops of spmls 
Jfo ring of btlLs to our ears sounds, 

No howls of wohes, no ydps of bounds , 

No, not tlie noise of water’s breach. 

Or cannon’s throat our height can reach, 

[l^otas abr^e ] No ring of bells, lic 

I copard s ban'-, mandngorp. or raandrabe, panai (gimciis), 
^Ugo OycopoJium), and other herbs named base magical or 
mcdrcnial prop-rtici, and acriJenU eggs or snaVe-itoncs (often 
ammonites, supposed to be petnfied snabes or in some my nious 
way dcriv'-d from c-rpents) \/cre sosereign charms from the dajs 
of the Druids on 

Shakespeare m Macbelh gives mcrclv the direc- 
tion, ‘ So//g- 7 Uithin “ Come away, come away,” &-c ’ 

MiddI'*tons works were edited b> D>cc (5 volsa 18,^0) and by 
Bullcn (3 oU i335'-36) 

Joliu Maistou (1575 ’'-1634), a rough and 
vigorous satirist and dramatic writer, seems to have 
been bom at Coventry, and studied at lirascnose 
College, Oxford He must have written all his plays 
Ijctwcen 1602 and 1607, wlicn he gave up play- 
writing, took orders, and in 1616 accepted the living 
of Christchurch in Hampshire The Aletamor- 
phosis 0/ Pygtnalioiis linage (1598), a somewhat 
licentious poem, was condemned to the flames by 
Archbishop Whitgift The Scout i(e 0/ Villany is 
mainly uncouth and obscure satire The gloomy 
and ill constructed tragedies, Antonio and Melltda 
and Antonio's Reveni;e (1602), contain passiges of 
striking power with much fustian The Malcontent 
(1604), more skilfully constructed, was dedicated to 
Ben Jonson, between whom and Marston there were 
many quarrels and reconciliations The Dutch 
Courtesan (1605) is full of life. Eastward Hoc 
(1605 , written with Chapman and Jonson) is far 
more genial than any of Marston’s own comedies 
For uncomplimentary allusions to the Scots the 
authors were imprisoned (sec page 402) Para- 
sitaster, or the Fawn (1606), spite of occasional 
tediousness, is an attractive comedy, Sophomsba 
{1606) appals with its horrors What You Will 
(1607) has many flings at Ben Jonson The nch 
and graceful poetry scattered through The Insaltate 
Co'uitesse (1613) is unlike anything in Marston’s 
undoubted works, and was probably added by' 
mother hand 

Even m the least admirable passages one 
stumbles on pregnant thoughts pithily worded , 
thus in the Dutch Courtezan, on the difference 
between the lovely courtesan and a wife, an old 
knight says 

Hell and the prodegics of angne Jove 
Are not so fearefull to a thinking mindc 
As a man without affection Wliy, frend, 
Philosophie and nature arc all one , 

Love IS the center in which all Imes cloac 
The common bondt of being 

Some of the phrasing is wonderfully modem, m 
spite of antique environment thus ‘ the fatt ’s in the 
fire ’ alongside of pre-Elizabethan archaism , ‘ Mr 
Alulhgrub’ does not sound Elizabethan, and the 
courtesan’s broken English is not unlike Pennsyl- 


vania Dutch In the Insatiate Conntesse, a good 
wish at aavqddmg is thus worded 

O may this knot you knit. 

This individual Gordian grasp of hands, 
frt sight of God soe fairly intennixt, 

Never be severed, as Heaven smiles at it. 

By all the darts shot by infemall Jove ' 
Coarseness was rather characteristic of Alarston 
bis comedies contain strong’, biting satire , Hazhtt 
thought his forte was impatient scorn and bitter 
indignation against the vices and follies of men, 
vented cither in comic irony or in lofty invective. 
In What You Will Quadratus introduces a lyrical 
exposition of his liyper-epicurean philosophy of life 
My fashions knowne out rime lake’t as you list 
A fico for the sower brow'd Zoilist 

Musickc, tobacco, sack, and slcepe 
The tide of sorrow backward keepe. 

If ihoii art sad at others fate, 

Rivo, dnnke deepe, give care the mate, checkmate 
On us the end of time is come, 

Pond feare of that v/e cannot shun , 

While quickest sence doth freshly last 
Clip time aboiile, hug ]fleasure fast 
Ihe sister^ revell out our twine. 

He lliat knows little’s mo^t devinc 

Itivo, V driiil mg clnllcn„e of doubtful ongiii, is also used by 
Shake pearcs Pnuoc Hal 

The following humorous autobiographical sketch 
of a scholar and his dog, also from What You Will, 
m points suggests Goethe’s F 'lust and Browning 
as well as Shakespeare 
I was a schollcr scaven ustfull spnngs 
Did I defloure in quotations 
Of cross’d oppimons boute the soule of man , 

The more I learnt, the more I le-amt to doubt 
Know ledge and wit, faillies foes, turne fayth about 
Delight, my spaniell, slept whilst I bauad leaves, i 
lossed ore the dunces, por’d on tiie old print 
Of titled vvordcs and slil my spaniell slept. 

MhiLt I wasted lamp oile, bated iny flesh, 

Shrunk up my veins and still my spaniel slept. 

And still I held converse with zktbarell, 2 

Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty sawc 

Of antick Donate still my spaniell slept 

Still on went I , ilrst, an sit anima , 3 

riicn, an it were mortall O hold, hold ' 

At that they ’re at brain buffets, fell by the cares 
zV mainc pell mell together — still my sjianiell slept. 
Tlien, whether twere corporeal, local, fixt, 

Ex h-aduee, hut whether ’t had free vziU 4 

Or no, hot pliilosophers 

Stood banding factions, all so strongly propt , 

I staggerd, knew not which was firmer part, 

But thought, quoted, reade, observ’d, and pned, 

Stuffi noting books and still my spaniell slept 
j\t length he wakt, and yawned , and, by yon sky, 

For aught I know, he knew as much as J 
r IS a rare and doubtful word, prob.ibly incanuiy to kiss 

(from Lo / Latm bfistnri\ 2 Zabarclla was a (no v forgotten) sex 
teenlh-ccntury Italian philosopher, Thomas Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus were the heads of the two great schools of Catholic 
theology Domtus was a fourth^tentury gr-unmnnan 3 Whether 
there is a .out V ‘ Creationism taught that the soul was created 
for each human body, ‘ Traducjanism that it was dcrised <x ita 
duct from the parents. 
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From ‘Antonio and Mellida ' 

[Of the prologue to UiUjiiio s Revenge^ the second of the two 
plays fornung fhe Huiortc 0 / Anioicto atul Millula Clnrics Lamb 
sa) s * d his prologue, for its passionate earnestness, and for the 
tragic note of preparation which it sounds, might have preceded one 
of those old tales of Thebes or Pclops line nhicli ililtou' has so 
highly commended, as free front tho common error of the poets in 
his day*, ‘of intermixing comic stuff with tragic sadness and 
gravity brought m without discretion corruptly to gratify the 
people ■ — It IS as solemn a preparative as the “ warning voice 
which he who saw th Apocalypse heard cry "] 

The rawish danke of clurazie winter ramps 
The fluent summers vame , and drizlmg sleete 
Chilleth the wan bleak cheek of the numd earth, 

Whilst snarling gusts nibble the juj ccles leaves, 

From the nak’t shuddring branch , and pils the skinne 
From off the soft and delicate aspectes. 

0 now, me thmks, a sullen tragick sceane 
Would suite the time, with pleasing congruence 
May w e be happie m our weake devoyer. 

And all parte pleased m most wislit content , 

But sweate of Hercules can nere beget 
So blest an issue. Iherefore, we proclaime, 

If any spirit breathes within this round, 

Uncapible of waightie passion 

(As from his birth, being hugged in the armes. 

And nuzzled twixt the breastes of happinesse). 

Who wmkes, and shuts his apprehension up * 

From common sense of what men were, and ore. 

Who would not know e what men must be — let such 
Hurpe amaine from our black visag’d showes 
We shall aflright their eyes But if a breast 
Nail’d to the earth with gnefe, if an> heart 
Pierc’t through with anguish pant within this nng. 

If there be any blood whose heate is choakt 
And stifled with true sepse of misery, 

If ought of these strames All this consort up — 

Til’ amve most welcome. O that our power 
Could lackie or kcepe wing witli our desires. 

That with unused paize of stile and sense. 

We might waigh massy m judicious scale 

Yet heere’s the prop tliat doth support our hopes. 

When our sceanes falter, or invention halts. 

Your favour wll give crutches to our faults. 

[Anloitio, xoji to Audrugu, Dulx 0/ Genoa, vihom Piero, PeiieltaH 
prince and fatlur in laau of Aniottio, has munlered, s la} s Piero s 
little son, Julio, as a sacrifice to the sjnrit 0/ Andriigio — 
The scene Is in a Churchyard and the time is hlidnight ] 

Julto Brother Antonio, arejou here, i’ faith? 

Why doe j ou frowne ? Indeed niy sister said 
That I should call you brother , tliat slie did, 

Wlicn j ou were married to her Busse me good truth, 

1 love you better then my father, ’deede 

Attlomo Thy father ? Gratious, O bounteous Heaven ' 
I doe adore thy justice Ventl tn nostras mantis 
Tandem vmdicta, venit et iota quidem 
Jul Truth, since my mother dyed, I lov’d you best 
Something hath angred you , pray jou, look menlj 
Ant I rvill laugh, and dimple my thinne cheeke 
With cap’nng joy , chuck, ni) heart doth leape 
To graspe thy bosome. Time, place, and blood. 

How fit you close togulicr ! Heav ens tones 
Stnke not such musick to immortail soules 
hs, your accordance sweetes my breast w ithalL 
Mcthinks I pace upon the front of Jo\e, 

And kick corruption with a scomefull heele , 

I Gnpmg this flesh, disclaine mortalitie 


0 that I kiiewe which joynt, which side, which lim, 
Were father all, and had no mother in ’t. 

That I might np it laiiie by laine, and carve revenge 
In bleeding races , but since ’tis mi\t together. 

Have at adventure, pel mcll, no reverse 
Come hither, boy Tlus is Andntgio’s hearse 
Jul O God, joule hurt me For mj sisters sake, 

Pray you doe not hurt me An you kill me, ’deede. 

He tell my father 

Ant O, for thy sisters sake, I flagge revenge. 
Andrngio's Ghost Revenge ' 

Ant Stay, stay, deare father, fright mine ejes no more. 
Revenge as swift as lightning bursteth forth. 

And cleares his heart Come, prettie tender childe, 

It la not thee I hate, not thee I kEl 

Thy fathers blood that flovves within thy v ernes 

Is It I loath , is that revenge must suckc 

1 love thy soule and were thy heart lapt up 
In any flesh but m Piero’s bloode, 

I would thus kisse it , but being his, thus, thus. 

And thus He punch iL Abamlon feares 
Whil’st thy wounds blcede, my browes shall gnsh out 
teares. 

Jul So you will love me, doe even what you will 
Ant Now barkes the wolfe against the fullc cheekt 
moon , 

Now lyons half clamd entrals roare for food , 

Now croakes tlie toad, and night crowes screech aloud, 
Pluttenng ’bout casements of departeil soules , 

Now gapes the graves, and through their yawnes let loose 
Imprison’d spints to revisit earth , 

And now swarte night, to swell thy how or out, 

Behold I spurt warme bloode in thy blacke ejes 

{Stabs Jnho From under the stage a groane 
Howie not, thou putry mould , groan not, ye graves 
Be dumbe, all breath Here staneb Andrugio’s sonne, 
Worthie his father So I feele no breath 
His jawes are falnc, his dislodg’d soule is fled 
And now there ’s nothing but Piero left. 

He IS all Piero, father all Tins blood. 

This breast, this heart, Piero all 
Whoiue thus I mangle. Spirit of Julio, 

Forget this was thy trunke I live thy friend 
Mayst thou be twined with the softst imbrace 
Of clcrc clernitie but thy fathers blood 
I thus make incense of, to vengeance. 

Ghost of my poysoned sire, sucke this fume. 

To sweet revenge perfume thy circling aj re 

With smoake qf bloode I sprinkle romid Ins goare. 

And dewe thy liearse with these fresh reeking drops 
Loe thus I he.ave my blood died handes to heaven. 

Even like insatiate hell, still crying More 1 
My heart hath tliirAing dropsies after goare 
Sound peace and rest to church, night ghosts, and graves ; 
Blood ones for bloode, and murder murder craves. 

(From Part It Act in ) 

Antonios Latin quotation is an adaptation of two lines from 
Seneca* Phyestes Jlagge is Met drop, halfclam d 15 ‘hall 
clemmed ‘ half starved , for ‘cleares hn licart Mr Bullcn readr 
‘cleaves, /afry Cm the old editions, is ‘ putrid 

Night IS tlius prayed for 
And now, jee sootie coursers of the night, 

Hume jour chariot into heb black vvombe 
Nightfall IS described 

The gloomie wing of Night begins to stretch 
His lasie pinion over all the ayre. 
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And daybreak 

S. 

For see, the dapple gray coursers of the morne 

Beat up the light with their bright silver hooves, 

And chase it through the sk) e 

In the Insatiate Countesse Night is personified 

Night hke a solemne mourner froimes on earth, 
Envying that day should force her doff her roabes. 

Or Phcebus chase aw ay her melancholly 

Heavens eyes looke faintly through her sable masque. 

And silver Cinthia hyes,her m her sphaire. 

Scorning to grace black Nights solemnity 

Marston has paraphrased Shakespeare in 

Feare is my vassal , when I frowne he fljes , 

A hundred times in life a cow ard d) es 

A storm at sea is recorded with superfluous 
conceits and overstrained imagery, carrying lack 
of dignity over the verge of the ndiculous 

We gan discourse , when loe ' the sea grewc mad. 

His bow els rumbling with w mde passion , 

Straight swarthy darkenesse popt out Phcebus eye. 

And blur’d the jocund face of bright cheekt day. 

Whilst crud’led fogges masked even tlie darknesse brovve. 

Heaven bade’s good night, and the rocks gron’d 

At the intestine uprore of the niaine 

Nowe gustie flawes shook up the very heeles 

Of our iiiame mast, vvhdst the keene lightning shot 

Through the black bowels of the quaking ayre. 

ITiere are editions of Marston b> Halliwell Philhpps (1856) from 
which tlie above extracts are, with a few minor alterauons, trail 
scribed, and by Mr A H Bullen (1887) 

Philip Hiissingci (1583-1640), one of the most 
accomplished and eloquent dramatists of his time, 
lived the precarious life of a writer for the stage, 
died m poverty, and was buned at St Savaour’s, 
Southwark, m the grav e of his colleague, Fletcher, 
with no other memorial than the note in the parish 
register, ‘ Philip Massinger, a siranget ’ — meaning 
he did not belong to the pansh. His father, as 
appears from the dedication of one of his plays, 
was m the service of the Earl of Pembroke, was 
entrusted with letters to Queen Elizabeth, and was 
otherwise employed m confidential negotiations 
Whether Philip, who was born at Salisbury, as a 
page ever ‘wandered m the marble halls and 
pictured gallenes of Wilton, that pnncely seat of 
old magnificeijce, where Sir Philip Sidney com- 
posed his A> t-adia^ is not certainly known, m 
1602 he was entered of St Alban Hall, Oxford 
He seemS to have quitted the university' abruptly 
in i6o6, and to have commenced wanting for the 
stage The first notice of him is m Henslovve’s 
diary, about 1613, where he makes a joint applica- 
tion, with N Field and R. Dabome, two other 
playwrights, for a loan of ^5, without w'hich, they 
say, they could not be bailed The sequel of 
Massinger’s history is but an enumeration of his 
plays He was found dead m his bed m his house 
on the Bankside one March morning m 1639-40 
He w rote a great number of pieces, of which fifteen 
vv ntten by him unaided have been preserved Tlje 
manuscnpts of eight others of his plays were m 


existence m the middle of the eighteenth century, 
but they fell into the hands of John Warburton, 
Somerset herald, who had collected no less than 
fifty-five English dramas of the golden period, many 
of them rare, some of them unique, but all of them, 
through his carelessness, burnt for kitchen uses by 
his Ignorant domestic. Much of Massinger’s best 
work IS inextricably mixed up with that of Fletcher 
and others It is difficult to say how far he was con- 
cerned m the authorship of play s that pass under 
the name of ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher ’ Probably 
the earliest of his extant plays is the unpleasant 
Unnatural Combat, printed m 1639 The first pub- 
lished IS The Virgin Martyr (1622), partly by 
Dekkei 111 1623 was published The Duke of 
Milan, a fine but rhetorical tragedy The Boiul- 
maii. The Ri.negado,iixA The Pailiament of Love 
were licensed m 1623-24. The Roman Actor 
(1626) abounds m eloquent declamation The 
Great Duke of Florence, produced in 1627, has a 
delightful love-story', whereas MassmgeFs female 
characters are usually unattractive and sometimes 
odious The Maid of Honotn (1628) is, like the 
Bondman, full of political allusions The Putuie, 
licensed m 1629, has an improbable plot. The 
Emperor of ine Last (1631) has the same merits 
and faults as the Duke of Milan Field joined 
Massinger m writing The Fatal Dowry (1632) The 
City Madam (licensed m 1632) and A New IVay 
to Pay Old Debts (which, printed m 1633, kept 
the stage till well into the nineteenth century) aie 
Massinger’s most masterly comedies — brilliant 
satirical studies, tliough without warmth or 
geniality A Very IVoman (1634) is FletchePs 
IVomaFs Plot revised by Massinger The Guai- 
dian dates from 1633, Tin Bashful Lover from 
1636 Believe as you List (1631) was first printed 
from MS m 1844 The powerful and stately 
Tragedy of Sn fohn Van Olden Barnavelt (1619), 
by Massinger and Fletcher, was first printed in 
vol 11 of Bullen’s 04 / P/a/J (First Series) 

Some of Massinger’s plays are (as Coleridge said) 
as interesting as a novel , others are as solid as a 
treatise on political philosophy His verse, though 
fluent and flexible, lacks the music and magic of 
Shakespeare’s No vvnter repeats himself more 
frequently His comedy resembles Ben Jonson’s 
in Its eccentnc strength, m its exhibitions of w'ay- 
vvard human nature, and in its use of rather typical 
and conventional characters The greediness of 
avarice, the tyranny of unjust laws, and the misenes 
of poverty are drawn with a powerful hand The 
luxuries and vices of a city life afford scope for 
indignant and forcible invective Genuine humour 
or sprightlmess Massinger had none. His dia- 
logue IS often coarse and indecorous, and his low 
characters are too depraved His genius was 
rather descnptive and rhetorical than impassioned 
or dramatic , yet theie is a certain serious dignity 
that impresses The versification is smooth and 
mellifluous , in his early plays rhyme and prose 
are freely used , in the later, mainly blank verse. 
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Charles Lamb said that his English style is purer 
and freer from violent metaphors and harsh con- 
structions than that of any contemporary dramatist 
The influence of Spanish and Italian models is 
conspicuous , he was skilled in his management of 
the plot, and showed mastery of stage mechanism 
Pregnant .lines or short passages in the plays 
are ‘ Better the devil’s than a woman’s slave , ’ 
‘Death hath a thousand doors to let out life,’ 
‘Gold can do much, but beauty more ‘Ambition, 
in a private man a vice, is in a prince the virtue 
‘Virtue not in action is a vice,’ and ‘When we 
go not forward, we go backward ’ Massinger’s 
best woman character is Camiola in the Maid of 
Honour It is in her mouth (speaking to the 
King of Sicily) that Massinger puts a very frank 
impeachment, controversial rathei than poetic, of 
the sacrosanct doctrine of the divine nght of 
kings 

With )Our ItavL 1 niust not kneel, sir, 

While I reply to tins hut thus rise u|i 
In my defence, and tell }ou, as a man, 

(Since, when you are unjust, tlie deitj 

Which you may challenge as a king, parts from you,) 

’Twas never read in holy writ or moral, 

ihat subjects on their loyalty were obliged 

"lo love their sovereign’s vices 

Camiola, too, it is who, when she hears that her 
lover IS imprisoned by his enemy and abandoned 
by his king, says— her lojalty all but forgotten— 

Pray you stand off ! 

If I do not mutter treason to myself 

My heart will break , and yet I will not curse him , 

lie is my king 

From ‘A New Way to pay Old Debts ’ 

Str Gilis Overreach I o my wish wc are private 
I come not to make olTer with my daughter 
A certain portion , that were poor and trivial 
In one word, I pronounce all that is mine, 

In lands or leases, ready coin or goods, 

With her, my loni, comes to you , nor shall you have 
One motive to induct you to believe 
I live too long, since every year I ’ll add 
Something unto the heap, which shall be yours too 
Ijird Lovell You are a right kind father 
Over You shall have reason 
To think me such How do you like this seat ? 

It is well wooded and well watered, the acres 
Fertile and rich would it not serve for change, 

1 o entertain your fnends in a summer progress ? 

What thinks my noble lord ? 

[ gu ’Tis a wholesome air. 

And w ell built pile , and she that ’s mistress of it, 
Worthy the large revenue 

Qgcr 'ahe the mustress ' 

It may he so for a time , but let my lord 
Say only that he but like it, and would have it , 

I say, ere long ’tis bis. 

/jjv Impossible 

Over You do conclude too fast , not knowing me, 
Nor tlje engines that I work by Tis not alone 
The Lady Allwortb’s lands, 'for those once Wellborn’s 
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(As by her dotage on him I know they will be) 
Shall soon he mine , but point out any man’s 
In all the shire, and say they lid convenient 
And useful for your lordship, and once moic, 

I say aloud, they are yours 

Lav I dare not own 

What ’s by unjust and cruel means extorted 
My fame and credit are more dear to me 
1 ban so to expose them to be censured by 
The public voice. 

Over You run, my lord, no hazard 

Your reputation shall stand os fair 
In all good men’s opinions as now 
Nor can my actions, though condemned for ill, 
Cast any foul aspersion upon yours 
Tor tliough I do contemn report myself 
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As a mere sound, I still will be so tender 
Of what concerns you in all points of honour. 

That the immaculate whiteness of your fame, 

Nor your unquestioned integrity. 

Shall e’er be sullied with one taint or spot 
riiat may take from your innocence and candour 
All my ambition is to have my daughter 
Right honourable , w Inch my lord can make her 
And might I live to dance upon my knee 
A young Lord Lovell, born by her unto you, 

I write ml xtllta to my proudest hopes." 

As for possessions and annual rents, 

Lquivalent to maintain you m the port 
Your noble birth and present slate requires, 

I do remove that burden from your shoulders. 

And lake it on mine own , for though I nun 
The country to supply your notous waste, 

Tlie scourge of prodigals (want) shall never find you 
I^ov Are you not frighted w ith the ipijirecalions 
And curses of whole families, made wTetched 
By your sinister practices? 
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Ovir Yes, as rocks are 

When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their Ihnty ribs , or as the moon is moved 
When w olves, with hunger pined, hon 1 at her hnghtness, 
I am of a solid temper, and, like these, 

Steer on a constant course with mine own sword. 

If called into the field, I can make that right 
Which fearful enemies murmured at as wTong 
How, for these other piddling complaints, 

Breathed out m bitterness , as, when they call me 
Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant, or intruder 
On my poor neighbour’s nght, or grand incloser 
Of what was common to my private use , 

Nay, when my cars are pierced avith wdows’ ones. 

And undone orphans w ash with tears my threshold, 

I only think what ’tis to have my daughter 
Right honourable , and ’tis a pow erful charm. 

Makes me insensible of remorse or pity. 

Or the least sting of conscience 
Lov I admire 

The toughness of your nature 

Over 'Tis for you. 

My lord, and for my daughter, I am marble , 

Nay more, if you will ha\e my character 

In little, I enjoy more true delight 

In my amsal to my wealth these dark 

And crooked ways, than you shall e’er take pleasure 

In spendmg what my industry hath compassed 

My haste commands me hence In one word therefore. 

Is it a match ? 

Prom ‘The City Madam ’ 

Lukf Frugal No word, sir, 

I hope, shall give offence nor let it relish 
Of flattery, though I proclaim aloud, 

I glory in the bravery of your mind. 

To which your wealth 's a sen ant Not that nche» 

Is, or should be, contemned, it being a blessing 
Denied from heaven, and by your industrv 
Bulled down upon you , but m this, dear sir. 

You have many equals such a man’s possessions 
Extend as far as y ours , a second hath 
His bags as full , a third in credit flies 
As high m the popular voice but the distinction 
And noble difference by which you are 
Divided from them is, that you are styled 
Gentle m your abundance, good m plenty , 

And that you feel compassion m y our bow els 
Of others mi^enes (I have found it, sir , 

Heaven keep me thankful for’t 1) while they are cursed 
As ngid and inexorable. 

Str John Frugal I delight not 
To hear this spoke to my face 

Luke That shall not gpieve you 

Your aEabdity and mildness, clothed 
In the garments of your thankful debtors’ breath. 

Shall everywhere, though you strive to conceal it. 

Be seen and wondered at, and in the act 

With a prodigal hand rewarded Whereas, such 

As are bom only for themselves, and lu e so. 

Though prosperous in worldly understandings. 

Are but like beasts of rapine, that by odds 
Of strength usurp and tyrannise o’er others 
Brought under theu- subjection 
Can you think, sir. 

In your unquestioned wisdom, I beseech you. 


The goods of this poor man sold at an outcryq auenoa 
His wife turned out of doors, his children forced 
To beg their bread , this gentleman’s estate 
By wrong extorted, can advantage you? 

Or that the rum of this once brave merchant. 

For such he was esteemed, though now decayed, 

Will raise your reputation with good men? 

But you may urge (pray you, pardon me, my zeal 
Makes me thus bold and vehement) in this 
You satisfy your anger, and revenge 
For being defeated Suppose this, it will not 
Repair your loss, and there was never yet 
But shame and scandal in a victory, 

When the rebels unto reason, passions, fought it 
Tlien' for revenge, by great souls it was ever 
Contemned, though offered , entertained by none 
But cowards, base and abject spints, strangers 
To moral honesty, and never yet 
Acquainted with religion 
Lord Lacy Our divines 

Cannot speak more effectually 
Sir John Shall I be 

Talked out of my money’ 

Luke No, sir, but entreated 

To do yourself a benefit, and preserve ^ 

What you possess entire 

Str John How, my good brother? 

Luke By making these your beadsmen. When they 
eat. 

Their thanks, next heaven, will be paid to your mercy, 
When your ships are at sea, their prayers will swell 
The sails with prosperous winds, and guard them from 
Tempests and pirates, keep your warehouses 
From fire, or quench them with their tears 
Sir John No more. 

Ltiki Wnte you a good man in the people’s hearts, 
Follow you everywhere 

Sir John If this could be 

Lu! e It must, or our devotions are but words. 

I see a gentle promise m your cy e. 

Make it a blessed act, and poor me nch 
In being the instrument. 

Sir John You shall prev ad , 

Give them longer day but, do you hear’ no talk of’t 
Should this arnve at tw elve on the Exchange, 

I shall be laughed at for my foolish pity , 

Which money men hate deadly Take your own time, 
But see you break not. 

From ‘ The Great Duke of Florence ’ 

[Giovasni, die GraadKlukc s nephew , tahes leave of Lioix, his 
tutor I daughter ] 

Ltdta Must you go, then. 

So suddenly ? 

Ctovanm There ’s no evasion, Lidia, 

To gam the least delay, though I w ould buy it 
At any ratf Greatness, with pnvate men 
Esteemed a blessing, ls to me a curse , 

And w e, whom, for our high births, they conclude 
The only freemen, are the only slaves 
Happy the golden mean ' Had I been bom 
In a poor sordid cottage, not nursed up 
With expectation to command a court, 

I might, like such of your condition, sweetest. 

Have ta’en a safe and middle course, and not. 

As I am now, against my choice, compelled 
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Bcaiiiiioiit and Fletcher, 

two of the greatest Elizabethan dramatists, left in 
their joint ork the most memorable outcome of a 
literary partnership, of a ‘mystenous double per- 
sonality’ Heretofore dramatic collaboration had 
been generally brief and incidental, confined to a 
few scenes or a single play But Beaumont and 
Fletcher lived together for ten years, and wrote a 
senes of dramas, passionate, romantic, and comic, 
with such perfect co-operation that their names, 
their genius, and their fame ha\ e been inseparably 
conjoined or indissolubly blended Shakespeare 
inspired these kindred souls They appeared 
when his dramatic supremacy was undisputed, 



FRANCIS BEAUMONT 

From an Engraving by P Audinet in the Bntish Museum. 


and, especially in the comedies, they could not 
but be touched by such a master-spirit But 
Beaumont- rendered enthusiastic homage to Ben 
Jonson, and several of his plays show abundant 
traces of Jonson’s influence Francis Beaumont 
was the younger by five years, and died nine 
years before his colleague. The son of a judge, 
a member of an anaent family settled at Grace- 
dieu, in Leicestershire, he was bom in 1584, 
and educated at Oxford He became a student 
of the Inner Temple, probably to gratify his 
father, but does not seem to have prosecuted 
the study of the law In 1602 he published a 
poetical expansion of a tale from Gvid, and be- 
came an intimate of Ben Jonson and the circle of 
wits who met at the Mermaid Tavern He was 
buried on 9th March 1616, at the entrance to St 
Benedict’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey — John 
Fletcher was the son of that Dean of Peter- 
borough who obtruded unwelcome ministrations 


on Mary Queen of Scots at the scaffold and 
died Bishop of London He was bom at Rye in 
1579 , was bred at Bcnet (Corpus), Cambridge , was 
left m poverty at his father’s death , m 1607 pro- 
duced the Wovian Hater, and, dying of the plague 
m 1625, was buried in St Saviour’s, Southwark 
Hazlitt said of these' premature deaths ‘ The 
bees were said to have come and built their hive 
m the mouth of Plato when a child , and the 
fable might be transferred to the sweeter accents 
of Beaumont and Fletcher One of these 

writers makes Bellario, the page, say to Philaster, 
who threatens to take his life “’Tis not a life, 
’tis but a piece of childhood thrown away” But 
here was youth, genius, aspinng hope, growing 
reputation, cut off like a flower in its summer pnde, 
or like “ the lily on its stalk green,” which makes 
us repine at fortune, and almost at nature, that 
seem to set so little store by their greatest 
favourites The life of poets is, or ought to be 
— judging of It from the light it lends to ours — a 
golden dream, full of brightness and sweetness, 
lapt in Elysium , and it gives one a reluctant 
pang to sec the splendid vision, by which they are 
attended in their path of glory, fade like a vapour, 
and their sacred heads laid low in ashes, before 
the sand of common mortals has mn out ’ 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s works comprise in all 
fifty-tw'o plajs, a masque, and several minor poems , 
but It IS difficult to allocate the authorship Ward 
fails to trace any essential difference between the 
plaj's ascribed to both and those attributed to 
Fletcher alone, while he detects two styles in the 
plays written by Fletcher along with another than 
Beaumont Beaumont’s own verses are the more 
severe and regular in form Dyce thus assigns the 
authorship of the plays, with \ cry vailing degrees 
of certainty by Beaumont and Fletcher, Four 
Plays tn One, IVit at Several Weapons, Thie>ry 
and Theodortt, Maid’s Tragedy, Philaster, Ktm^ 
and no King, Cupids Revuigre, Little French 
Lawyer, Coxcomb, Laws of Candy, The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, and The Scornful Lady , by 
Beaumont alone, the Masque, by Fletcher and 
Massinger, False One, Veiy Woman, The LovePs 
Progress, by Fletcher and Rowley, Qiuen of 
Connth, ALaid of the Mill, Bloody Brother, by 
Fletcher and Shirley, Noble Gentleman^ Night 
Walker, Lovds Pilgrimage , by Fletcher and 
Shakespeare, The Two Noble Kinsmen, the re- 
maining plays, including The Faithful Shepherdess, 
The False One, Bonduca, and Wit without Money, 
by Fletcher alone Fletcher’s collaborator in some 
of the later plays is, however, entirely uncertain 
His own versification has many peculiar features 
which make his verse distinguishable from that of 
his contemporary dramatists Chief of these is 
the frequency of double or feminine endings, in 
which he exceeds any other writer of our old 
drama. A marked metncal pecuhanty was his 
fondness for ending a verse with an emphatic extra 
monosyllable — e g 
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And, love, I charge thee, never charm mine ejes more 
(A single line from The lliitiioiaus LituUnaitl, Act it sc. 2.) 
And unfrequented deserts where the snow awells 

(A single Imc from iloiidtica.) 

Another characteristic is the monotonous pause at 
the end of the line In more colloquial passages 
the verse is so irregular — through the introduction 
of redundant syllables (in all parts of the line) — 
as to be barely distinguishable from prose The 
metrical arrangement m the seventeenth century 
editions is very faulty , and Fleteher has only 
himself to blame if modern editors cannot deter- 
mine whether ccrum scenes should be printed as 
verse or prose His easy, go is->ou-please free- 
dom was obtained by the sacrifice of rh>thm 

Fletcher undoubtedly had a share m Shake- 
speare’s Henry VIII fsee page 372) The touch of 
Shakespeare is felt with considerable ccreunty in 
the I wo Noble Kinsmen (see page 372) There is 
a tone of music and a tread of thunder in some 
of the p issages to which no parallel can be found 
in any of the companion dramas Only three 
plays w'eie, during Fletcher’s lifetime, published is 
joint productions I wo of these — Philasto and the 
Maui's Tiaqedy — are, with the exception of the 
great passages m the Two NobU Kinsmen, the glory 
of the collection It seems odd that these plays 
arc called by the name of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
thus giving precedence to the younger and less 
voluminous writer Dyce’s opinion was that of 
these three plays Beaumont h id the gre.iter 
share, or that through reitural courtesy Fletcher 
placed the name of his deceased associate before 
his own, and that future editors n aurally followed 
Fletcher’s arrangement It would appear that on 
the whole Beaumont possessed the deeper and 
more thoughtful genius, Fletcher the gayer ind 
more idyllic There is a glad, exuberant music 
and a hlay-moming light and freshness in the 
luulhful Shepherdess, which Milton did not disdain 
to accept as a model in the lyrical portions of 
^Comui, and of which the Eiulyinion of Keats is 
an echo Beaumont and Fletcher never sound 
die deep sea of passion , they are poets first 
and dramatists after , they display but little 
power of serious and consistent characterisation, 
while they arc much too fond of unnatural and 
violent situations And there is an unpleasantly 
licentious element m many of the plays , even 
that most delightful pastoral the T atlhful Shep- 
herdess IS marred by deformities of this kind ‘ A 
spot,’ says Charles Lamb, ‘is on the face of this 
Dnna ’ 

Dryden reports that Philasler was the first play 
that brought' the collaborators into esteem with 
the public, though they had produced several plays 
befdrc it appeared It is somewhat improbable m 
plot, but interesting in character and situations 
The hero, heir to the King of Sicily, who had 
been unjustly deposed by tlie King of Calabria,' 
claims his rights The king’s daughter Arethusa 
falls in love with him 


Phtlasler Madam, youi mes-ciiger 

Made me believe you w ishcd to speak with me 
Arethusa 'fis true, Philaster, but tlie,words are such 
I have to say, and do so ill beseem 
The mouth of woman, that I wish them said. 

And yet am loath to speak them Have you known 
That I have aught detracted from your w orth ? 

Have I in person wronged you? or have set 
My baser instruments to throw disgrace 
Upon your virtues? 

Fht hfeicr, madam, you 

Ate Wily, tlien, should you, 111 such a public place,, 
Injure a pnneess, and a scandal lay 
Upon my fortunc-s, famed to be so great, 

Calling a great part of my dowry in question? 



JOHN FLElCIltk 

From tlie Portrait (painter unknown) in National I'ortmt Gallery 

Pin Madam, this truth which I shall speak will be 
Foolish but for your fair and virtuous self, 

I could afford myself to have no right 
lo any thing you washed 
Are Philaster, know, 

I must enjoy these kingdoms 
Pht Madam, both? 

Are both, or I die by fate, I die, Philaster, 

If I not calmly may enjoy them both 
Pht I would do much to save that noble life 
Yet would be loath to have poslerily ' 

Find in our stories, that Philaster gave 
His nght unto a sceptre and a crown , 

To save a lady’s longing 
Are Naj, then, hear 

I must and will have them, and more 

Phf ^Vhat more? 

Are Or lose that little life the gods prepared 
To trouble this poor piece of earth withal 
Pht Madam, what more? 

Are 

Pht No 


lurn, then, away thy faces 
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Fhu I can endure it Turn away my face? 

I jiever yet saw enemy that looked 
So dreadfully, but that I thought myself 
As great a basilisk as he , or spake 
So horribly, but that I thought my tongue 
Bore thunder underneath, as much as his , 

Nor beast that I could turn from shall I then 
Begin to fear s\\ ect sounds ? a lady’s voice, 

Whom I do love ? Say, you would have my life , 

Why, I will give it you , for ’tis to me 
A thing so loathed, and unto you that ask 
Of so poor use, that I shall make no pnce 
If you entreat, I will unmovedly hear 
Are Yet for my sake, a little bend thy looks 
Fhi I do 

Are Then know, I must have them and thee 

Pht And me ? 

Are Thy love , without which, all the land 

Discovered yet will serve me for no use 
But to be buned in 

Phi Is ’t possible ? 

Are With it, it were too little to bestow 
On thee Now, though thy breath do stnke me dead, 
(Which, loiow, it may) I have unript my breast 
Pht Madam, you are too full of noble thoughts. 

To lay a train for this contemnM life. 

Which you may have for asking to suspect 
Were base, where I deserve no ill Love you ! 

By all my hopes, I do, above my life 1 
But how this passion should proceed from you 
So violently, would amaze a man 
That would be jealous 
Are Another soul into my body shot 
Could not have filled me with more strength and spint 
Than this thy breath But spend not hasty time 
In seeking how I came thus ’tis the gods, 

The gods, that make me so , and, sure, our love 
Will be the nobler and the better blest. 

In that the secret justice of the gods 
Is mingled with it Let us leave, and kiss , 

Lest some unwelcome guest should fall betwixt us, 

And we should part without it 
Pht ’TwiU be ill, 

I should abide here long 

Are ’Tis true , and worse 

You should come often. How shall we devise v 

To hold intelligence, that our true loves. 

On any new occasion, may agree 
What path is best to tread ? 

Pht I have a boy. 

Sent by the gods, I hope, to this intent 
Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck, 

I found him sittmg by a fountam’s side. 

Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst. 

And paid the nymph again as much m tears. 

A garland lay him by, made by himself 
Of many several flowers bred in the vale. 

Stuck in that mystic order that the rareness 
Delighted me but ever when he turned 
His tender eyes upon ’em, he would weep, 

As if he mean( to make ’em grow again 
Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I asked him all his story 
He told me that Ins parents gentle died. 

Leaving him to the mercy of the fields. 


Which gave him roots , and of the crystal springs, ' 
Which did not stop their courses , and the sun, 

Which still, he thanked him, yielded him his hglit 
Then took he up his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as country-people hold, 

Did signify, and how all, ordered thus, 

Exprest his gnef , and, to my thoughts, did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wished so that methought I could 
Have studied it I gladly entertained 
Him, who was as glad to follow , and have got 
The trustiest, loving’st, and the gentlest boy 
That ever master kept Him will I send 
To wait on you, and bear our hidden love. 

(From Act i sc. le) 

The jealousy of Philaster is unnatural , Euphrasia, 
disguised as Bellano the page, is imitated from 
Viola, yet her hopeless attachment to Philaster is 
touching 

My father oft would speak 

Your worth and virtue , and, as I did grow 

More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 

To see the man so praised But yet all this 

Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 

AlS soon as found , till, sitting in my window, 

Printing my thoughts m lawm, I saw a god, 

I thought (but It was you) enter our gates 
My blood flew out, and back again as fast 
As I had puffed it forth and sucked it in 
Like breath then was I called away in haste 
To entertam you. Never was a man 
Heaved from a sheep cote to a sceptre raised 
So high m thoughts as I you left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for ever I did hear you talk. 

Far above singing After you were gone, 

I grew acquamted with my heart, and searched 
What stirred it so alas ' I found it love ' 

Yet far from lust , for could I but have lived 
In presence of you, I had had my end 
For this I did delude my noble father 
With a feigned pilgrimage, and dressed myself 
In habit of a boy , and for I knew i 

My birth no match for you, I was past hope 
Of having you , and, understanding well 
That when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow, 

By aU the most religious things a maid 
Could call together, never to be known, 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from men’s eyes. 

For other than I seemed, that I might ever 

Abide with you then sat I by the fount 

\yhere first you took me up v sc. v ) 

The Maid's Tragedy, supposed to be written 
about the same time, is a powerful but unpleasing 
drama. Aspatia’s purity is well contrasted witli 
the guilty boldness of Evadne , and the rough, 
soldier-hke bearing and manly feeling of Melan- 
tius render the selfish sensuality of the king moie 
hateful and disgusting Unhappily whole scenes 
and. dialogues are disfigured by the master- 
vice of the theatre of Beaumont and Fletcher 
Coleridge said, somewhat unkindly, tha,t both 
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poets were ‘servile jure divino Royalists,’ and 
that all tiieii women are represented ivith 
the minds of strumpets, ‘ except a few irra- 
tional humourists’ — a judgment several cntics 
have jealously rebutted. As Mr St Loe Strachey 
says, for dramatic interest, sustained and 
heightened by every resource 'of stagecraft, 
Beaumont and Fletcher have no peers after 
Shakespeare. Nobler poetry, deeper thoughts 
and sentiments, may be found m the other 
dramatists , but judged as plays, the Maid’s 
Tragedy and Philaster stand above all else that 
IS not Shakespeare’s 

The later works of Fletcher are chiefly comic 
His plots are sometimes inartificial and loosely 
connected, but he is always hvely and entertain- 
ing, and the dialogue is witty, elegant, and amusing 
Yet with all their excellences, nobody remembers 
the plots of Beaumont and Fletcher’s dramas 
Shakespeare’s are inefiaceably stamped on the 
memory, but those of Beaumont and Fletcher seem 
‘wnt m water’ Dryden held that they understood 
and imitated the conversation of gentlemen much 
better than Sliakespeare , and he tells us that 
their plays were, in his day, the most pleasant 
and freqpent entertainments of the stage — ‘ two of 
theirs bemg acted through the year for one of 
Shakespeare’s or Jonson’s’ It was different some 
forty years earlier In 1627 the King’s Company 
bribed the Master of the Revels with £s to 
prevent the players of the theatre called the 
Red Bull from performing the dramas of Shake- 
speare One cause of the preference for Beaumont 
and Fletcher may have been the license of their 
dramas (suifed to the perverted taste of the court 
of Charles II ), and the spirit of mtngue which 
they adopted from the Spanish stage and natu- 
ralised on the English. ‘We cannot deny,’ said 
Hallam, ‘that the depths of Shakespeare’s mind 
were often unfathomable by an audience , the bow 
was drawn by a matchless hand, but the shaft went 
out of sight All might listen to Fletcher’s pleas- 
ing though not profound or vigorous language , his 
thoughts are noble, and tinged with the ideality of 
romance , his metaphors vivid, though sometimes 
too forced , he possesses the idiom of English 
without much pedantry, though m many passages 
he strains it beyond common use , his versifica- 
tion, though studiously irregular, is often rhyth- 
mical and sweet , yet we are seldom arrested by 
striking beauties Good lines occur in every page, 
fine ones but rarely We lay down the volume 
with a sense of admiration of what we have read, 
but little of It remains distinctly in the memory 
1‘letcher is not much quoted, and has not even 
afforded copious materials to those vvho cull the 
beauties of ancient lore.’ His comic gift was 
much greater than his tragic power < Massinger 
impresses the reader more deeply, and has a 
moral beauty not possessed by Beaumont and 
Fletcher , in comedy he falls infinitely below them. 
Though their characters are deficient in variety, 


their knowledge of stage effect and contrivance, 
their fertility of invention, and the airy liveliness ci 
their dialogue provide the charm of novelty and 
interest. The Knight of the Burning Pestle^ mainly 
Beaumont’s, is an admirable burlesque of the 
taste of the citizens of London for false chivalry 
and pseudo-romantic adventures, not without a 
specific reference to Heywood’s Four Prentices of 
London j but it lacks the rich and genial humanity 
of Shakespeare’s comedies The vast variety and 
luxunance of Beaumont and Fletcher’s work lift it 
above Jonson’s, though neither of them had his 
regularity and solidity, and brings them to the 
borders of the ‘ magic circle ’ of Shakespeare I he 
confidence and buoyancy of youth arc visible in 
their plays — they had not tasted of adversity, 
like Jonson or Massinger , and they had not 
die profoundly meditative spirit of their great 
master 

Bonduca is a version of the story of the Bntish 
warrior-queen, Boadicea, Bonduca, or (better) 
Boudicca. Caratach is the patriot now familiar 
to us under the Romamsed name of Caractacus 
(Welsh, Caradawg) The play opens with a 
scene in which Caratach enters from behind, 
while Bonduca is speaking exultantly to Nennius 
and other Bntish warriors 

Bonduca The hardy Romans '—oh, ye gods of Bntain ' 
The rust of arms, the blushing shame of soldiers 1 
Are these the mtn that conquer by inhcntance ? 

The fortune makers? these the Julians, 

That with the sun measure the end of nature, 

Making the world but one Rome and one Ctesar? 

Shame, how they flee 1 Cmsar’s soft soul dwells in ’em, 
riicir mothers got ’em sleeping, PJeasure nursed ’em , 
Their bodies sweat with sweet 01b, love’s allurements. 

Not lusty anns Dare they send these to seek us, 

These Roman girls? Is Britain grown so wanton? 

Twice we have beat ’em, Nennius, scattered ’em 
And through tlieir big boned Germans, on whose pikes 
The honour of their actions sits in tnuniph. 

Made themes for songs to shame ’em and a woman, 

A woman beat ’em, Nennius , a weak woman, 

A woman beat these Romans 1 

Caratach [corning forwaritl So it seems 
A man would shame to talk so 

Bond Who ’s that ? 

Car I 

Bond Cousm, do you gneve my fortunes ? 

Car No, Bonduca , 

If I gneve, ’tis the bearing of your fortunes 
You put too much wind to your sail discretion 
And hardy valour are the twins of honour. 

And, nursed together, make a conqueror , 

Divided, blit a talker ’Tis a truth. 

That Rome has fled before us twice, and routed , 

A truth we ought to erown the gods for, lady 
And not our tongues , a truth is none of ours. 

Nor in our ends, more than the noble bcanng , 

For then it le-aves to be a virtue, lady. 

And we, that have been victors, beat ourselves. 

When w e insult upon our honour’s subject. 

Bond My valiant cousin, is it foul to say 
What liberty and honour bid us do, 
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And what the godi allow us ? 

Car No, Bonduca , 

So what we say exceed not what we do 
You call the Romans — fearful, fleeing Romans, 

And Roman girls, the lees of tainted pleasurea 
Does this become a doer? are the} such’ 

Bomi They are no more 

Car here is your conquest, then ? 

^Yhy are )Our altars crowned with wreaths of flowers? 
The beasts with gilt horns waiting for the fire? 

The holy Druidts composmg songs 
Of everlasting life to victory? 

Why are these tnnmphs, lady? for a Ma} game’ 

For hunting a poor herd of wretched Romans? 

Is It no more ? Shut up your temples, Britons, 

And let the husbandman redeem his heifers , 

Put out your holy fires, no timbrel nng^ 

Let’s home and sleep , for such great overthrows 
A candle bums too bnght a sacnfice, 

A glow worm’s tail too full a flame — Oh, Nennius, 

Thou hadst a noble uncle knew a Roman 
And how to speak him, how to give him weight 
In both Ins fortunes ' 

Bond By the gods, I think 

You dote upon these Romans, Caratach 

Car Witness these wounds, I do, they were fairly 
given 

I love an enemy I was bom a soldier 
And he that m the head on 's troop defies me, 

Bendmg my manly body with his sword, 

I make a mistress Yellow tressed Hymen 
Ne’er tied a longing virgin with more joy, 

Than I am mamed to that man that wounds me 
And are not all these Roman? Ten stmek battles 
I bucked these honoured scars from, and all Roman , 

Ten years of bitter nights and heavy marches 
(When many a frozen storm sung through m} ciurass. 
And made it doubtful whether that or I 
Were the more stubborn metal) have I wrought through. 
And all to try these Romans Ten times a night 
I have swam the rivers, when the stars of Rome 
Shot at me as I floated, and the billows 
Tumbled their vvatry rums on my shoulders, 

Charging my battered sides with troops of agues , 

And still to try these Romans, whom I found 
(And, if I lie, my wounds be henceforth backw „rd. 

And be }OU witness, gods, and all my dangers ') 

As ready, and as full of that I brought, 

(Which v\as not fear, nor flight) as valiant. 

As vigilant, as w ise to do and suffer. 

Ever advanced as forward as the Britons, 

Their sleeps as short, their hopes as high as ours. 

Ay, and as subtle, lad} ’Tis dishonour. 

And, followed, will be impudence, Bonduca, 

And grow to no belief, to taunt these Romans 
Have not I seen the Batons 

Bond What? 

Car Disheartened, 

Run, run, Bonduca , not the quick rack sw ifter. 

The virgin from the hated ravisher 

Not half so fearful , not a flight drawn home, 

A round stone from a sling, a lover’s wash. 

E’er made that haste that they have By the gods, 

I have seen these Batons, that }Ou magrafy, 

Run as they would have out-run time, and roaang. 
Basely for mercy roaang , the light shadows. 


That in a thought scur o’er the fields t)f corn, 

Halted on crutches to ’em 
Bond Oh, ye powers. 

What scandals do I suffer ' 

Cat Yes, Bonduca, 

I have seen thee run too , and thee, Nennius , 

\ ea, run apace, both , then when Poenius a Roman capeam 
( Hie Roman girl/) cut thorough your armed carts, 

And drove ’em headlong on ye, down the hill , 

Then w hen he hunted ye, like Bntain foxes, 

More by the scent than sight , then did I see 
These valiant and approved men of Britain, 

Like boding ow b, creep into toils of ivy. 

And hoot their fears to one another nightly 
Nennius And what did you then, Caratach ? 

Car 1 fled too. 

But not so fast, — your jewel had been loat then. 

Young Hengo there, he trashed me, Nennius 
For, when your fears out run him, then stept I, 

And in the head of all the Roman fury 
Took him, and with my tough belt to my back 
I buckled him , liehind him my sure shield , 

Vnd then I followed If I say I fought 
Five times in banging off this bud of Batain, 

I lie not, Nennius Neither had you heard 
Me speak this, or ever seen the child more, 

But that the son of virtue, Panius, 

Seeing me steer through all these storms of danger, 

My helm still m my hand (my sword), iny prow 
1 umed to my foe (my face), he cried out nobly, 

‘ Go, Briton, bear thy lion’s w help off safely , 

Thy manly sword has ransomed thee , grow strong, 

And let me meet thee once again in aons , 

Then, if thou stand’s!, thou art mine.’ I took his 
offer. 

And here I am to honour him 
Bond Oh, cousin. 

From what a flight of honour hast thou checked me I 
W hat w ouldst thou make me, Caratach ’ 

Car See, lady. 

The noble use of others in our losses. 

Does this afflict you ? Had the Romans caed this, 

And, as we have done theirs, sung out these fortunes. 
Railed on our base condition, hooted at us, 

Made marks as far as the earth was ours, to show us 
Nothing but sea could stop our flights, despised us 
And held it equal whether banqueting 
Or beating of the Batons were more business, 

It would have galled you 

Bond Let me think we conquered. 

Qir Do , but so think as vv e may be conquered , 

And where we have found virtue, though in those 
That came to make us slaves, let 's cherish it 
There’s not a blow we gave since Julius landed. 

That was of strength and worth, but, like records. 

They file to after ages Our registers 
The Romans are, for noble deeds of honour , 

And shall we bum their mentions with upbraidings ? 
Bond No more , I see myself Thou hast made me 
cousin, — 

More than my fortunes durst, for they abused me. 

And wound me up so high, I swelled with glory 
Thy temperance has cur^ that ty mpany. 

And given me health agam, nay more, discretion 
, Shall we have peace? for now I love these Romans 
, Car Thy love and hate are both unwise ones, lady 
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Prom ‘The Maid’s Tragedy’ 

Evadne I thank thee, Dula. Would thou couldst instil 
Some of thy mirth' into ib,patia ' 

Nothing but sad thoughts m her breast do dwell , 
Mcthinks a mean between you would do well 
Ditla She is in love hang me, if I were so, 

But I could run my country I love too 
lo do those things that people in love do 
Aspaiia It were a timeless smile should prove my 
cheek , 

It werea htter hour for me to laugh, 

When at the altar the religious priest 
Were pacifying the offended powers 
With sacrifice, than now Ihis should have Ix.cn 
My night, and all your hands have been empio) ed 
In giving me a spotless offering 
To young Ammtor’s bed, as we are now 
For you pardon, Evadne , vvculd my worth 
/ Were great as yours, or that the King, or he, 

Or both thought so ! Perhaps he found me worthless , 
But till he did so, in these ears of mine— 

These credulous cars — he poured the sweetest words 
lhat art or love could frame And if I did want 
Virtue, >ou safely may forgive that too. 

For I have lost none that I had from you 
Evad Nay, leave this sad talk, madam 
Asp Would I could 1 

Then should I leave the cause 

Evad See if you have not spoiled all IJula’s mirth ' 

Asp [siitjs} Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismal yew 

Evad That ’s one of your sad songs, madam 
Asp Believe me, 'tis a very pretty one 
Evad How is it, madam? 

Asfi [s/u^s] Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew , 

Maidens, willow branches bear , 

Say I died true. 

, My love was false, but I was firm, 

1* rom my hour of birth , 

Upon my buried body, he 
Lightly, gentle earth ! 

Madam, good night , may no discontent 
Crow ’twixt your love and you , but if there do. 

Inquire of me, and I w ill guide your moan , 

Teach you an artificial way to gneve. 

To keep your sorrow waking Ixive >our lord 
No worse than I , but if you love so well, 

Alas ' you may displease him , so did I 
This is the last time you shall look on me — 

Ladies, farewell , as soon as I am dead, 

Come all, and watch one night aiwut my hearse , 

Bnng each a mournful story and a tear 
To offer at it when I go to earth 
With flattering ivy clasp m) coffin round. 

Write on my brow my fortune, let my bier 
Be borne by virgins that shall sing bj course 
Ihe truth of maids and perjuncs of men 

Evad jVlas ' I pity thee [Euler Amtnlor 

Asp Go, and be happy in jour lady’s love. 

May all the wrongs that j ou have done to me 
Be utterly forgotten in my death I 
I ’ll trouble you no more, yet I w ill take 
> A parting kiss, and w ill not be denied [Etsses Aiumlor 
You’ll come, my lorti, and see the virgins weep 


When I am laid in earth, though jou yourself 
Can know no pity 1 hus I wind myself 
Into this willow garland, and am prouder 
1 hat I was once your love — though now refused — 
than to have had another true to me 
bo with my prayers I leave you, and must try 
Some yet unpractised way to grieve and die 

(Act II sc i ) 

The opening song from the Two Noble Kinsvien 
has been given above (page 373) as having ‘the 
true Shakespearean ring’ The following scene 
(Act II sc. 1 ) IS one of those in which Colendge 
detected Shakespeare’s hand, and other critics 
have supported this view Mr Sidney Lee and 
most recent authorities assign it to Fletcher’s 
own pen The Kinsmen are the heroes (to be 
pronounced Pal'amon and Ar-sight) of Chaucer’s 
‘ Knightes Tale’ (see above at page 70), and of 
the story it is said m the Prologue 

It had a noble breeder and a pure, 

A learned , and a poet never vveirt 

More famous yet ’twixt Po and Silver Trent _ 

Chaucer, of all admired, the story gives. 

There constant to eternity it lives. 

The dialogue cited below takes place when fhe 
cousins arc prisoners m Greece 

Falamon How do joii, noble cousin? 

Arctle How do you, sir?v 

Pal Why, strong enough to laugh at misery. 

And bear the chance of war yet , we are prisoners, 

I fear for ever, cousin 
Arc I believe it. 

And to that destiny have patiently 
Laid up my hour to come 

Pal Oh, cousin Arcitc, 

Where IS Thelies now ? where is our noble country ? 
Where arc our friends and kindreds? Never more 
Must we behold those comforts, never sec 
The hardy youtlis strive for the games of honour, 

Hung with the painted favours of their ladies. 

Like tall ships under sail , then start amongst them. 

And as an east wind leave them all behind us 
Like lazy clouds, whilst Palamon and Arcite, 

Even in the wagging of a wanton leg, 

Oulstnpt the people’s praises, won the garlands 
Ere they have time to wish them ours Oh, never 
Shall we two exercise, like twins of Honour, 

Oiir arms again, and feel our fiery horses 
Like proud seas under us 1 our good swords now 
(Better the red eyed god of war ne’er ware) 

Ravished our sides, like age, must run to rust. 

And deck the temples of those gods that hate us , 

These hands shall never tlraw them out like lightning 
To blast whole armies more 1 

Arc No, Palamon 

Those hopes are prisoners with us , here we are, 
zVnd here the graces of our ybutlis must wither 
Like a too timelj spnng , here age must find us. 

And, which is heaviest, Palamon, unmorned , 

The sweet embraces of a loving wife 

Loaden with kisses, armed with thousand Cupids, 

Shall never clasp our necks , no issue know us. 

No figures of ourselves sliall we e’er sec, 
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To glad our age, and like young eagles teach them 
Boldly to gaze agamst bnght arms, and saj, 

‘ Remember what your lathers were, and conquer ' ’ 

The fair eyed maids shall weep our banishments, 

And in their songs curse e\er bhnded Fortune, 

TiU she for shame see what a wrong she has done 
To youth and nature This is all our world 
We shall know nothing here but one another , 

Hear nothing but the clock that tells our w oes 
The vine shall grow, but we shall ne\er see it 
Summer shall come, and with her all delights, 

But dead cold Wmter must inhabit here still 
Pfil ’Tis too true, Arcite. To our Theban hounds, 
That shook the aged forest with their echoes, 

No more now' must we halloo , no more shake 
Our pomted javehns, whilst the angry sw me 
Flies like a Parthian quiver from our rages, 

Struck with our well steeled darts 1 All \alnnt uses 
(The food and nourishment of noble minds) 

In us two here shall pensh we shall die 
(Which 13 the curse of honour) lastly. 

Children oFGrief and Ignorance 
Arc Yet, cousin. 

Even from the bottom of these misenes, 

From all that fortune can mflict upon us, 

I see tw o comforts nsmg, two mere blessings. 

If the gods please to hold here a bra\ c patience, 

And the enjoying of our gnefs together 
Whilst PaLimon is with me, let me pensh 
If I thmk this our prison 1 
Pal Certainly 

’Tis a mam goodness, cousin, that our fortunes 
Were twined together , 'tis most true, two souls 
Put m two noble bodies, let them suffer 
The gall of hazard, so they grow together, 

Will never smk , they must not , say thej could, 

A wdling man dies sleeping, and all 's done. 

Arc Shall we make worthy uses of this place 
That all men hate so much ? 

Pal How, gentle cousin ? 

Arc Let 's thmk this pnson a holy sanctuaiy , 

To keep us from corruption of worse men ' 

We are young, and yet desire the wajs of honour. 

That liberty and common con\ ersation. 

The poison of pure spints, might, like women. 

Woo us to wander from. What worthy blessing 

Can be, but our imaginations 

May make it ours? And here being thus together, 

W^e are an endless mine to one another , '• 

We are one another’s wafe, ever begetting 
New births of love , we are father, friends, acquaintance. 
We are, m one another, famihes , 

I am your heir, and you are mine , this place 

Is our inhentance , no hard oppressor 

Dare take this from us here, w'lth a little patience. 

We shall live long, and loving , no surfeits seek us , 

The hand of War hurts none here, nor the seas 
Swallow their youth. Were we at liberty, 

A wife might part us lawfully, or business , 

Quarrels consume us , envy of ill men 

Crave ^ our acquaintance , I might sicken, cousin. 

Where )ou should never know it, and so pensh 
Without your noble hand to close mine eyes. 

Or prayers to the gods a thousand chances. 

Were we from hence, would sever us 
Pal You have made me — 


I thank }ou, cousin Arcite ' — almost wanton 

With my captivity what a misery 

It IS to live abroad, and everywhere 1 

'Tis like a beast, methinks ' I find tlie court here, 

I am sure, a more content , and all those pleasures. 

That w 00 the wills of men to vanity, 

I see through now , and am sufiici,.nt 
To tell the world, 'tis but a gaudy shadow, 

That old Time, as he passes by, takes with him.' 

What had we teen, old in the court of Creon, 

Wliere sin is justice, lust and ignorance 
The virtues of the great ones? Cousin Arcite, 

Had not the loving gods found this place for us, 

We liad died, as they do, ill old men, unwept. 

And had their epitaphs, the people’s curses 
Shall I say more ? 

ire I w onld hear you stilL 

Pal You shalL ^ 

Is there record of any two that loved 
Better than we do, Arcite? 

Arc Sure there cannot 

Pal I do not think it possible our friendship 
Should ever leave us 

Arc Till our deaths it cannot , 

And after death our spirits shall be led 

To those that love eternally insc. e) 

1 Dyce reads grave, m ihe sense of ‘bury,' a needless allera 
lion, surely Other editors have read reave, craze, cleave, carve, 
and race 

From ‘ The Faithful Shepherdess ’ 

To Clorin in the wood, enter a Satyr ’mth fnut 

Satyr Through >on same bending plain 
That flings his arms down to the mam, 

And through these thick w oods, h?vc I run. 

Whose bottom never kissed the sun, 

Since the lusty sprmg hegan. 

All to please ray master Pan, 

Have I trotted without rest. 

To get him fruit , for at a feast 
He entertains, this coming night. 

His paramour the Sjrmx bnght 

But behold a fairer sight ' [Seeing Clorn^ 

By that heavenly form of thme, , 

Bnghtest fair, thou art dmne, 

Sprung from great immortal race 
Of the gods , for in thy face 
Shmes more aw ful majesty 
Phan dull weak mortality 
Dare with misty ejes behold. 

And hve therefore, on this mould 
Lowly do I bend my knee. 

In worship of thy deity 
Deign it, goddess, from my hand 
To receive vvhate’er this land 
From her fertile womb doth send 
Of her choice fruits , and but lena 
Belief to that the Sat) r tells — 

Fairer by the famous wells. 

To this present day ne’er grew. 

Never better, nor more true. 

Here be grapes whose lusty blood 
Is the learned poets’ good. 

Sweeter yet did never crown 

The head of Bacchus , nuts more brown 
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1 ban the squirrel whose teeth crack tiicm , 

Deign, O fairest fair, to take them 1 
For these, black eyed Dryopc 
Hath oftentimes commanded me 
With my clasped knee to climb 
^ See how well the lusty time 
Hath decked their rising checks m red. 

Such as on your lips is spread 1 
' Here be bernes for a queen, 

Some be red, some be green , 

Ihese are of that luscious meat 

The great god Pan himself doth eat 

All these, and wliat the woods can yield, 

The hanging mountain or the field, 

I freely offer, and ere long 

Will bnng you more, more sweet and strong , 

Till when, humbly leave I take, 

Lest the g[reat Pan do awake, 

That sleeping lies in a deep glade, 

Under a broad beech’s shade 
I must go, I must run, 

Swifter than the fiery sun [Ext/ 

Clorin And all ray fears go with thee ' 

What greatness, or what private hidden power, 

Is there in me to draw submission 

From this rude man and beast ? Sure I am mortal. 

The daughter of a shepherd , he was mortal, 

And she that bore me mortal , prick my hand 
\nd it will bleed , a fever shakes me, and 
ITie self same wind that makes the young lambs 
shrink, , 

Makes me a cold my fear says I am mortal 
Yet I have heard (my mother told it me) 

And now I do believe it, d I keep 

My virgin flower uncropt, pure, chaste, and fair, 

No goblin, wood god, fairy, elf, or fiend. 

Satyr, or other power that haunts the groies. 

Shall hurt my body, or by vam illusion 
Draw me to w ander after idle fires , 

Or \oices calling me m dead of night 
To make me follow , and so tole me on 't”" 

Through mire and standing pools, to find my rum 
List, why should this rough thing, who never knew 
Manners nor smooth humanity, whose heats 
Arc rougher than himself and more misshapen. 

Thus mildly kneel to me? Sure tlierc ’s a power 
In that great name of virgin that binds fast 
AH rude unavil bloods, all appetites 
That break their coufincs Then, strong Chastity, 

Be thou my strongest guard , for here I ’ll dwell 
In opposition against fate and hell ! 

Perigot anti Amoket 

Pengot Stay, gentle Amoret, thou fair browed maid 
Thy shepherd prays thee stay tliat holds thee dear. 

Equal with his soul’s good 

Amortl Speak, I give 

nice freedom, shepherd, and thy tongue be still 
The same it ever was, as free from lU 
As he whose conversation never knew 
The court or city be tJiou ever true ! 

Pfri When I fall off from my affection. 

Or mingle my clean thoughts with ill desires, 

First let our great Gotl cease to keep my flocks, 

Tluat being left alone witliout a guard, ’ ^ 


The woF, or winter’s rage, summer’s great heat, 

And want of water, rots, or what to us 
Of ill is yet unknown, fall speedily. 

And in their general rum let me go 1 ' 

A/m I pray thee, gentle shepherd, wish not so 
I do believe thee, ’tis as hard for me 
To think thee false, and harder tlian for thee 
To hold me foul 

Pen Oh, you are fairer far 

Phan the chaste blushing morn, or that fair star 
rbat guides the wandering seaman tlirough the deep, 
Straightcr than slrjiightest pine upon the ste*ep 
Head of an aged mountain , and more white 
Than the new milk we stnp before daylight 
From the full freighted bags of our fair flocks. 

Your hair more beauteous than those liangmg locks 
Of young Apollo ' * y 

At/to Shepherd, be not lost. 

You are sailed too far already from the coast 
Of our discourse. 

Pert Did you not tell me once 

I should not love alone, I should not lose 
Those many passions, vows, and holy oaths 
I ’vc sent to heaven ? Did you not give your hand. 
Even that fair hand, in hostage ? Do not then 
Give back again those sweets to other men 
You yourself vowed were mine 
Attw Shepherd, so far as maiden’s modesty 
May give assurance, I am once more thine 
Once more I give my hand , be ever free 
From that great foe to faith, foul jealousy 
Pert I take it as my best good , and desire, 

For stronger confirmation of our love, 
lo meet this happy night in that fair grove, 

Where all true shepherds liave rewarded been 
For their long service say, sweet, shall it hold ? 

Attw Dear friend, you must not blame me if I make 
A doubt of what the silent night may do 
Maids must be fcarfuL 

Pert Oh, do not wrong my honest simple truth ,' 
Myself and my affections are as pure 
As those chaste flames that burn before the shrine 
Of the great Dian only my intent 
To draw you thither was to plight our troths. 

With interchange of mutual chaste embraces, 

And ceremonious tying of ourselves. 

For to that holy wood is consecrate 
A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The nimble footed fairies dance tlieir rounds 
By the pale moonshine, dipping oftentimes 
Iheir stolen children, so to make them free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality 
By this fair fount hath many a shepherd sworn 
And given away his freedom, many a troth 
Been plight, which neither Envy nor old Time 
Could ever break, with many a chaste kiss giien 
In hope of coming happiness by tins 
Fresh fountain many a blushing maid 
Hath crowned the head of her long loved shepherd 
Witli gaudy flowers, whilst he happy sung 
Lays of his lo\e and dear captuity 

{from Act i sc. n ) 

The lyncid pieces scattered throughout Beau- 
mont and FletcheFs plays arc generally m the 
graceful style of the Faithful SheplunUs 
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Melancholy— from ‘Nice Valour’ 

Hence, all >ou vain delights. 

As short as are the nights 

WTiereni you spend your folly ' 

There ’s nought m this life su eet, 

If man \iere wise to see ’t, 

But only melancholy , 

O sweetest nlelancholy 1 
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Or painful to his slumbers , easy, light. 

And as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 
Pass by his troubled senses, sing his p-uii 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or siUer run , 
Into this pnnce gently, oh gently slide. 

And kiss him into slumbers like a bndc ' 

Songr to Pan 

All ye u ootls, and trees, and bou ers, 

All je virtues and jc powers 
That inhabit m the lakes, 

In the pleasant spnngs or brakes, 

Mo\e jour feet 
To our sound. 

Whilst we greet 
All this groui d. 

With his honour and his name 
That defends our flocks from blame. 


Welcome, folded arms, and fixe 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that 's fastened to the gri 
A tongue chained up, without a 

Fountain heads, and pathless gt 
Places w hich pale passion lo\ es 
Moonlight walks, when all the I 
Are warmly housed, saie bats a 
A midmght bell, a parting groa 
These are the sounds ue feed upon , 

Then stretch jour bones in a still gloomy \ alley 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as loiely melancholy 

ITiere are obvious resemblances between this Ijaic and Miltons 
Pensenso, which ina> ha%e owed some suggestions to Fletcher 

Song— from ‘ The False One ’ 

Look out, bnght eyes, and bless the air 
E\en m shadows jou are fair 
Shut up beauty is like fire, 

That breaks out clearer stiU and higher 
Though jour beauty be confinetl, 

And soft Lo\ e a pnsoner bound. 

Yet the beauty of jour mind 

Neither check nor chain hath found 
Look out noblj', then, and dare 
E\en the fetters that jou wear 

The Power of Love- from ‘ Valentlnlan.’ 

Hear ye, ladies that despise 
What the mighty Love has done , 

Fear examples, and be wise 
Fair Calisto was a nun 
Leda, sading on the stream. 

To deceive the hopes of man. 

Love accounting but a dream. 

Doted on a silver sw an 
Danae m a brazen tower. 

Where no love was, loved a show er 

Hear ye, ladies that are coj, 

“What the mighty Love can do , 

Fear the fierceness of the boy , 

The chaste moon he makes to woo , 

Vesta, kindling holy fires. 

Circled round about w ith spies. 

Never dreaming loose desires. 

Doting at die altar dies , 

Ihon, m a short hour, higher 
He can build, and once more fire 

To Sleepi— from the Same * 

Care charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes. 
Brother to Death, sweetly thjself dispose 
On this afflicted prince fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers , give nothing that is loud 


He IS great and he is just. 

He IS ev er good, and must 
Thus be honoured Dafraililltes, 

Roses, pinks, and loved lilies, 

Let us fling. 

Whilst we sing, 

Ever holy, 

Ev er holy, 

Ever honoured, ever joung 1 
Thus great Pan is ever sung 

From ‘ The Bloody Brother ' 

Take, 0 take those lips away. 

That so sweetlj were forsworn , 

And those eyes, the break of day. 

Lights that do mislead the mom , 

But ray kisses bnng agam. 

Seals of love, though sealexl in vain 

Hide, O hide those hills of snow. 

Which thy frozen bosom bears, ^ 

On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are yet of those that Apnl w ears , 

But first set my poor heart free. 

Bound m those icy chains by tnee. 

The first stanza of the above is, of course, from iPtasure for 
Measure the second was added bj Fletcher 

A Drinking-Song— from the Same 

Dnnk to-day and drowm all sorrow. 

You shall perhaps not do it to morrow. 

But vvhde you have it use jour breath , 

There is no drinking after death 

Wine works the heart up, wakes the wit, 

There is no cure ’gainst age but it , 

It helps the headache, cough, and tisic. 

And IS for all diseases physic. 

Then let us swall, boys, for our health, 

Who dnnks well loves the commonwealth, 

And he that will to bed go sober , 

_ Falls with the leaf still m October 

Echoes of the last are found m many later drinking songs — 
’Down among the Dead Men, for example and ‘Landlord, fill 
the Flowing Bowl Tmc is a form from fhthists, consumption. 
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Francis Beaumont wrote also a number of mis- 
cellaneous pieces, collected and published after his 
death But some of the poems attributed to him 
were by Donne, Jonsop, Shirley, Carew, Waller, or 
other less-known wnters Beaumont’s love-poem 
on the 0\idian story of Salmacis and Herma- 
phroditus was wntten when he was seventeen He 
i\rote verses to Jonson ‘Upon his FoxJ ‘Upon 
the Silent VVoman^ and ‘ Upon his Catiline ^ ’ but 
his most celebrated non-dramatic work is the 
letter to Ben Jonson, which was originally pub- 
lished at the end of the phy Nice Valour in the 
1647 folio, with tlie following title ‘Mr Francis 
Beaumont’s Letter to Ben Jonson, written before he 
and Master Fletcher came to London, with two of 
the precedent Comedies then not finished, which 
deferred their merry-meetings at the Mermaid ’ 

From the Latter to Ben Jonaon. 

The sun (which cloth the greitest comfort bnng 
To absent fncncls, because the self same thing 
They know ' they see, however absent) is 
Here our beat haymaker (forgive me this , 
ft IS our country’s style) in tins wann sliine 
I he, and dream of your full l^ferniaid iviiiu 
Oh, we liaic water mixed nith claret lees, 

Drink apt to bring in drier heresies 
Than beer, good only for the sonnet’s strain, 

With fustian metaphora to stuff the brain. 

So mixed that, given to the thirstiest one, 

’Twill not prove alms unless he ha\e the stone 
I think with one draught man’s invention fades 
fwo cups had quite spoiled Homer’s Iliads 
’Tis liquor tliat will find out Sutcliffe’s wit, 

Lie where he will, and make him write worse yet , 
Filled with such moisture in most grievous cpialms. 

Did Robert Wisdom wnte his singing psalms , 

And so must I do this And yet I think 
It IS a potion sent us down to dnnk 
By special Providencai, keeps us from lights. 

Makes us not laugh w hen w e make legs to knights bows 
’Tis this that keeps our minds fit for our states, 

A medicine to obey our magistrates 

For we do live more free than you , no Iiatc, 

No envy at one another’s happy state 
Moves us , we are all equal every whit 
Of land that God gives' men here is their wat. 

If we consider fully , for our best 
And gravest men will with their mam house jest 
Scarce please you , we want subtilty to do 
Tlie city tricks, he, hate, and flatter too 
Here are none that can bear a painted show. 

Strike w hen you wink, and then lament the blow , 
Who, like mills set the right way for to grind, 

- Can make their gams alike with every wind , 

Only some fellows with the subtlest pate 

Amongst us may perchance equivocate 

At selling of a horse, and that’s the most 

Methinks the little wit I had is lost 

Since I saw you , for wut is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best gamesters What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid 1 heard words that have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

jVs if that every one from whence they came 


Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 

And had resolved to hve a fool the rest 

Of his dull life , then when there hath been thrown 

Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past , pvit that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

T. ill that were" cancelled , and when that was gone. 

We left an air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty — though but downnght fools, more wise 

Matthew SiUchnc (15507-1629), Dean of Exeter and long a 
court fivourite, wrote over a score of books in controversial 
theology, and Robert Wisdom, who died Arclideacon of Ely in 
1568, contnhuted one psalm translation to Sternhold md Hopkins s 
version, and wrote a few other hymns and elegiac verses, but was 
neither reiered for his wisdom nor praised for his poetry 0 / latui, 
S.C , tfiere men's wit depends on their estates Xtatn house jest^ 
standing family joke, handed down from father to son ^ hi y rest 
ts stpt at tennis, bowls, and various games of cards and chance, was 
a phrase used to mean, 'My stake is laid f take the chance 

On the Tombs In Westminster 
Mortahly, behold and fear. 

What a change of flesh is here ! 

Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within this heap of stones. ! 

Here they he had realms and lands. 

Who now want strengtii to stir their hands , 
Where, from their pulpits sealed with dust. 

They preach, ‘ In greatness is no trust ’ 

Here ’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest, royalest seed, 

That the earth did e’er suck in 
Since the first man died for sin 
Here the bones of birth have cried, 

‘ I’hough gods they were, as men they died ’ 

Here arc wands, ignoble things, 

Dropl from the ruined sides of kings 
Here ’s a world of pomp and state 
Buried m dust, once deatl by fate 

The following poem, credited to Beaumont, and 
not unlike Ins other work, was rejected by Dyce 
as being by a later hand 

An Epitaph 

Here she lies whose spotless fame 
Invites a stone to learn her name 
The rigid Spartan that denied 
An epitaph to all that died. 

Unless for war, m chanty 
Would here vouchsafe an elegy 
She died a wife, but yet her mind. 

Beyond virginity refined, 

From lawless fire remained as free 

As now from heat her ashes be 

Keep well this pawn, thou marble chest , 

Till It be called for, let it rest , 

For while this jewel here is set. 

The grave is like a cabinet 

Mr Bullcii* edition (in ii voIj 1904 et seg) superseded Djees 
(it sols, 1843-46), as that find superseded Weber* (1812), its 
chief predecessor Uen of tUo prinapal plays aro given m tlio two 
volumes edited by Mr St Loo Strachey (‘Mermaid Senes,' 1887), 
Sec A. W Word s History 0/ Sushsh Dramaiie LiltraUirt (2 vols. 
1875), t, Shakespeare Manual, G C Macaulay’s A/ancir 
Biaumoat, a Critical Stiuly (18S3), G RhiVs edition of the 
Byru Poeuu of the two poets (1897), and the bibhographr by 
A. C Potter in Harvard Uihliosraplucal Cantnlutiotu (1891). 
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William Rowley (0.1585-01642), actor and 
playunght, is kno^vn as having collaborated with 
Middleton, Dekker, Haywood, Webster, Mas- 
singer, and Ford He seems to have been 
indifferent to dramatic fame of the score of 
plays m which he had some share we know not 
what his share was A Neiv Wondey, a Woman 
Ntvsr Vexij Ail’s Lost by Lust, A Match at 
Midnight j A Shoomaker a Gentleman— •AX written 
between 1632 and 1638 — are the only plays which 
bear his name as sole author, but they are partly 
adaptations of older plays His versification was 
harsh , but his fellow-dramatists valued his vigour 
and versatility botli in tragedy and comedy He 
rarely attained to pathos , bis fund of humour 
was conspicuous — humour sometimes rich and 
true, sometimes passing into mere buffoonery 
His name used to be specially associated with 
The Witch of Edmonton, published as ‘ a tragi- 
comedy by divers well esteemed poets, William 
Rowley, Thomas Dekker, John Ford, etc’ But 
probably Dekker had the mam share m it, the 
farcical element being Rowley’s The Birth of 
Merlin, on whose title-page (1662) Shakespeare's 
name was unfortunately associated with Rowley’s, 
IS probably an old play remodelled, with an 
expansion of the comic element, by Rowley and 
others In The Old Laio, by Massinger, Middle- 
ton, and Rowley', Mr Bullen regards Act ni sc. 1 
as a charactenstic specimen of Rowley^’s humour 
rhis dread law, much as in Anthony Trollope’s 
Eiwed Period, was ‘that every man living to 
fourscore years, and women to threescore, shall 
then be cut off as fruitless to the republic , ’ and 
Gnotho, anxious to be rid of hjs w ife and marry a 
new one, bnbes the parish clerk to falsify a date m 
the register in order to hasten the happy despatch 

Gnotho You have searched o’er the parish chronicle, 
sir? 

Clerk Yes, sir, I have found out the true age and 
date of the party you wot on 

Gnoth Pray you, be covered, sir 
Clerk When you have shewed me the vvay, sir 
Gnolh O sir, remember yourself, you are a clerk 
Clerk A small clerk, sir 

Cnoili Likely to be the wiser man, sir, for your 
greatest clerks are not always so, as ’tis reported. 

Clerk Yon are a great man in the pansh, sir 
Gnoth I understand myself so much the better, sir, 
for all the best in the pansh pay duties to the clerk, 
and I would owe you none, sir 
Clerk Since you’ll have it so. I’ll be the first to 
hide my head 

Gnoth Mine is a capease now to our business in 
hand Good luck, I hope , I long to be resolv ed 
Clerk Look you, sir, this is that cannot deceive you 
This IS the dial that goes ever true , 

You may say ipse dixit upon this witness. 

And It IS good in law too 

Gnoth Pray you, let’s hear what it speaks. 

Clerk Mark, sir — Agatha, the daughter of Pollux, {this 

IS your wife’s name, and the name of her father,) born 

Gnoth Whose daughter say you? 


Clerk The daughter of Pollux. 

Gnoth I take it his name was BoUu-x. 

Clerk Pollux the ortliography I assure you, sir, the 
word IS corrupted else 

Gnoth Well, on, sir, — of Pollux, now come on, Castor 
Clerk Born in an 1540, and now ’Us 99 By this 
infallible record, sir, (let me sec,) she is now just fifty 
nine, and wants but one. 

Gnoth I am sorry she wants so much 

Clerk Why, sir? alas, ’tis nothing, ’tis but so many 

months, so many w'ceks, so many 

Gnoth, Do not deduct it to days, 'twill bo the more 
tedious , and to measure it by hour glasses w ere inlolerablt 
Clerk Do not think on it, sir, half the time goes 
away m sleep, ’tis half the year in nights 

Gnoth O, you mistalce me, neighbour, I am loath 
to leave the good old woman , if she were gone now 
it w ould not grieve me , for what is a year, alas, but a 
lingenng torment ? and were it not better she were out 
of her pam? 'T must needs be a gnef to us both 
Clerk I would I knew how to case you, neighbour ' 
Gnoth You speak kmdl), truly, and if you say but 
Amen to it, (which is a word that I know you are 
perfect in,) it might be done Clerks arc the most 
indifferent honest men, — for to the marriage of your 
enemy, or the burial of your friend, the curses or the 
blessings to you are all one , you say Amen to alL 
Clerk With a better will to the one than the other, 
neighbour but I shall be glad to say Amen to any 
thing might do you a pleasure , 

Gnoth There is, first, something above your duly 
{Gives lit in ntoticy'] now I would have you set forward 
the clock a little, to help the old woman out of her pain 
Clerk I will speak to the sexton, but the day vviU 
go ne’er the faster for that. 

Gnoth 0 , neighbour, you do not conceit me , not the 
jack of the clock house , the hand of the dial, I mean. 
— Come, I know you, being a great clerk, cannot choose 
but have the art to cast a figure 

Clerk Never, indeed, neighbour, I never had the 
judgment to cast a figure 

Gnoth I’ll shew you on the back side of your book, 
look you, — what figure ’s this ? 

Clerk Four with a cipher, that 's forty ' 

Gnoth So! forty, what ’s this now ? 

Clerk The cipher is turned into 9 by addmg the tail, 
which makes forty nme 

Gnoth Very well understood , what is’t now? 

Clerk The 4 is turned into 3 , ’Us now thirty nme 
Gnoth Very well understood , and can you do this again’ 
Clerk. O, easily, sir 

Gnoth A wager of that ' let me see the place of my 
wife’s age again 

Clerk Look you, sir, 'tis here, 1540 
Gnoth Forty drachmas you do not turn that forty 
mto thirty nine ' 

Clerk A match with you ! 

Gnoth Done' and you shall keep stakes yourself 
there they are. 

Clerk A firm match — but stay, sir, now I consider 
it, I shall add a year to your wife’s age , let me see — 
Setrophonon the 17, — and now ’us Hecaiombaion the 
II If I alter this, your wife will have but a month 
to hve by the law 

Gnoth That’s all one, sir, either do it, or pay me 
my wager 
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Clerk Will you lose your wife before you lose your 
wager ? 

Gnolh A man may get two wu es before half so much 
money by ’em , ill you do ’t ? 

Clerk I hope you will conceal me, for ’tis flat cor 
ruption 

Gnolh Nay, sir, I would have you keep counsel, 
for I lose my money by’t, and should be laughed at 
for my labour, if it should be known ‘ 

Clerk Well, sir, there I — ’tis done , as perfect a 39 
as can be found in black and wliite but mum, sir, — 
there ’s danger m this figure castmg 

Gnolh Ay, sir, I know tliat better men than you 
have been thrown over the bar for as little , the best 
IS, you can be but thrown out of the belfry 

£nter the Cook, Tailor, Bailifl, and Butler 

Clerk Lock close, here comes company, asses have 
cars as well as pitchers 

Cook O’ Gnotho, how is 't ? here ’s a tnck of dis 
carded cards of us 1 we nere ranked with coats, as long 
as our old master lived 

Gnolh And is this then the end of serving men ? 

Cook Yes, ’faith, this is tlie end of serving men a 
wise man were belter serve one God than all the men 
m the world 

Gnolh ’Twas well spoke of a cook And are all 
fallen mto fasting days and Ember weeks, that cooks 
are out of use? 

Fatlor And all tadors will be cut into lists and shreds , 
if this world hold, we shall grow both out of request 
Butler And why not butlers as well as tailors ? if they 
can go naked, let ’em neither eat nor dnnL 

Clerk That’s strange, methinks, a lord should turn 
away his tailor, of all men —and how dost thou, tailor? 

Tail I do so so , but, indeed, all our wants are long 
of this pubhean, my lord’s bailiff , for had he been rent 
gatherer still, our places had held together still, that are 
now seam rent, nay cracked in the whole piece 
Bailiff Sir, if my lord had not sold his lands that claim 
his rents, I should still have been the rent gatherer 
Cook The truth is, except the coachman and the foot, 
man, all serving men are out of request 

Gnolh Nay, say not so, for you were never m more 
request than now, for requesting is but a kind of a 
begging, for when you say, I beseech your worship’s 
charity, ’Us all one as if you say, I request it, and in 
that kind of requesting, I am sure serving men were 
never in more request 

Cook Troth, he says true well, let that pass, we are 
upon a belter adventure I sec, Gnotho, you liave been 
Iwforc us , we came to deal with this merchant for some 
commodities. 

Clerk With me, sir? any thing that I can 
But Nay, wc have looked out our wives already 
marry, to you wc come to know the prices, that is, to 
know their ages , for so much reverence wc bear to age, 
that the more aged, they shall be the more dear to us. 

Tati The truth is, every man has laid by his widow , 
so they be lame enough, blind enough, and old enough, 
’tis good enough 

Clerk I keep the town stock , if you can but name 
’em, I can tdl their ages to a day 
All We can tell their fortunes to an hour, then 
Clerk Only you must pay for turning of the leaves. 
Cook O, bountifully — Come, mine first. 


But The butler before the cook, while you live, 
there ’s few that eat before they dnnk in a morning 
Tail Nay, then the tailor puts m his needle of 
priority, for men do clothe themselves before they cither 
drink or eat 

Bail I will stnvc for no place, the longer ere I 
marry my wife, the older she will be, and nearer her end 
and my ends. 

Clerk I will serve you all, gentlemen, if you will 
have patience 

Gnolh I commend your modesty, sir, you arc a 
bailiff, whose place is to come behind other men, as 
It were m the bum of all the rest 
Bail So, sir ' and you w ere about this business too, 
seeking out for a widow? 

Gnolh Alack 1 no, sir , I am a married man, and 
have those cares upon me that you would fain run into 
Bail What, an old nch wife ! any man in this age 
desires such a care 

Gnolh ’Troth, sir, I ’ll put a venture with you, if you 
will , I have a lusty old quean to my wife, sound of wind 
and limb, yet I ’ll give out to take three for one at the 
niarnagc of my second wife. 

Bail Ay, sir, but how near is she to the law ? 

Gnolh Take tliat at hazard, sir , there must be time, 
you know, to get a new Unsight, unseen, I take three 
to one 

Bail Two to one I ’ll give, if she have but two teeth 
in her head 

Gnolh A match , there ’s five drachmas for ten at 
my next wife 
Bad A match 

Cook I shall be fitted bravely , fifty eight, and up 
wards , ’tis buf a year and a half, and I may chance 
ihake fnends, and beg a year of the duke 
But Hey, boys ' I am made sir butler, my wife that 
shall be wants but two months of her time , it shall be 
one ere I marry her, and then the next wdl be a honey 
moon 

Tail I outstrip you all, I shall have but six weeks 
of Lent, if I get my widow, and then comes eating tide, 
plump and gorgeous 

Gnolh This tailor will be a man, if ever there were any 
Bail Now comes ray turn, I hope, goodmaft Fini^, 
you that are still at the end of all, with a so be it Well 
now, sirs, do you venture there as I have done , and 
I ’ll venture here after you Good luck, I beseech thee ' 
Clerk Amen, sir 

Bail That deserves a fee already — there ’tes , please 
me, and have a better 
Clerk Amen, sir 

Cook How, two for one at your next wife ! is the old 
one living? 

Gnolh You have a fair match, I offer you no foul one , 
if death make not haste to call her, she ’ll make none 
to go to him 

But I know her, she ’s a lusty woman , I ’ll take the 
venture 

Gnoth There ’s five drachmas for ten at my next wife 
But A liargain 

Cook Nay, then we’ll be all merchants give me 
Tad And me. 

But What has the bailiff sped ? 

Bad I am content , but none of you shall know my 
happiness 

Clerk As well as any of you all, beheve it, sir 
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Bail 0 , clerk, jou are to speak last always i 

Clerk I’ll remember ’t hereafter, sir You have done 
with me, gentlemen’ 

Enter AgatH/V. 

All For this tune, honest register 
Clerk Fare jou well then, if jou do, I’ll cry Amen 
to ’L {.Exit 

Cook Look JOU, sir, is not this your wife’ 

Gnol/i My first wife, sir 

But Nay , then we have made a good match on ’t , 
if she have no froward disease, the woman may Ine this 
dozen years by her age. i 

Tati I’m afraid she’s broken winded, she holds 
silence so long 

Cook We’ll now leave our senture to the event, I 
must a wooing 

But I ’U but buy me a new dagger, and o\erlake you. 
Bail So we must all , for he that goes a w ooing to 
a widow without a weapon, 1V1II never get her 

\_E xeunt all but Gnotho anti \gatha 
Gnoth O wife, wife ' 

Agatha What ail you, man, you speak so passionately ’ 
Gnoth ’Tis for thy sake, sw eet w ife w ho w ould 
think so lusty an old woman, with reasonable gocd teeth, 
and her tongue in as perfect use as e\er it was, should be 
so near her time? — but the Fates will have it so 
Aga What ’s the matter, man ’ you do an aze me 
Gnoth Thou art not sick neither, I warrant thee 
Aga Not that I know of, sure 

Gnoth What pity ’tis a w oman should be so near her 
end, and yet not sick ' 

■Iga Near her end, man ' tush, I can guess at that , 

I have years good yet of life in the remainder 
I want two yet at least of the full number 
Then the law, I know, craves impotent and useless. 

And not the able women 

Gnoth Ay, alas ! I see thou ha-.t Iieen reiiairmg time 
as well as thou couldst , the old wnnkles are well filled 
up, but the vermilion is seen too thick, too thick — and I 
read what ’s wntten in thy forehead , it agrees with the 
church book. 

Aga Have you sought my age, man’ and, I prithee, 
how IS it? 

Gnoth I shall but discomfort thee. 

Aga Not at all, man , when there ’s no remedy, I 
wdl go, though unwilhngly 

Gnoth 1539 Just, It agrees with the book you 
have about a year to prepare yourself 

Aga Out, alas I I hope there ’s more than so But 
do you not think a repneve might be gotten for half 
a score — and ’twere but five years, I would not care? 
an able w Oman, methmks, were to be pitied 

Gnoth Ay, to be pitied, but not helpied, no hope of 
that for, indeed, women have so blemished their own 
reputations now a days, that it is thought the law will 
meet them at fifty very shortly 
Aga Many, the heavens forbid ' 

Gnoth There’s so many of you, that, when you are 
old, become witches , some prof^ physic, and kill good 
subjects faster than a burning fever , for these and 
such causes ’tis thought they shall not live above fifty 
Aga Ay, man, but this hurts not the good old w omen. 
Gnoth I’ faith, you are so like one another, that a man 
cannot distinguish ’em now, were I an old woman, I 
would desire to go before my time, and offer myself 
wilhngly, two or three years before. O, those are brave 


women, and worthy to be commended of all men in the 
world, that, when their husbands die, they run to be 
burnt to death with ’em there 's honour and credit ' 
give me half a dozen such wives. 

Aga Ay, if her husband were dead before, ’twere a 
reasonable request , if you were dead, I could be content 
to be so 

Gnoth 1 ‘ie' that’s not likely, for thou hadst two 
husbands before me. 

Aga Thou wouldst not have me die, wouldst thou, 
husband ? 

Gnoth No, I do not speak to that purpose , but I sav 
what credit it were for me and thee, if thou wouldst, 
then thou shouldst never be suspected for a witch, a 
physician, a bawd, or any of those things and then how 
daintdy should I mourn for thee, how brav ely should I 
see thee buned ' when, alas, if he goes before, it cannot 
choose but be a great gnef to him to think he has 
not seen his wifi, well buned There be such virtuous 
women in the world, but too few, too few, who desire 
to die seven years before their time, with all their hearts. 

I have not the heart to be of that mind , Lat, 
indeed, husband, I think you vvould have me gone 

Gnoth No, alas! I speak but for your good and your 
credit, for when a woman may die quickly, why should 
she go to law for her death ’ Alack, I need not wish 
thee gone, for thou host but a short time to stay with 
me you do not know how near ’tis, — it must out , you 
have but a month to live by the law 
■Iga Out, alas ’ 

Gnoth Nay, scarce so much 

Aga O, O, 0 , my heart ’ [Stiioons 

Gnoth Ay, so ' if thou wouldst go away quietly, 
’(were sweetly done, and like a kind wife, he but a 
little longer, and the bell shall toll for thee. 

Aga O my heart, but a month to live ' 

Gnoth. Alas, why wouldst thou come back again for 
a month? — I’ll throw her down agam — O, woman, ’tis 
not three weeks , I think a fortnight is tlie most. 

Aga Nay, then I am gone already [S'ooons 

Gnoth I would make haste to the sexton now, but 
I ’m afraid the tolling of the bell will wake her agam 
If she be so wase as to go now — she stirs again , there ’s 
two lives of the mne gone 

Aga O, wouldst thou not help to recover me, husband ’ 
Gnoth Alas, I could not find in my heart to hold thee by 
thy nose, or bo\ thy cheeks, it goes agmnst my consaence. 

Aga I will not be thus frighted to my death , 

I ’ll search the church records "a fortnight 1 ,’tis ' 

Too httle of consaence, I cannot be so near , 

0 time, if thou be’st kind, lend me but a year! [Eant 
Gnoth What a spite ’s this, that a man cannot per- 
suade his wife to die in any Ume with hu: good will I 

1 have another bespoke already , though a piece of old 
beef wall serve to breakfast, yet a man would be glad 
of a chicken to supper The clerk, I hope, understands 
no Hebrew, and cannot write backward what he hath 
writ forward already, and then I am well enough. 

’Tis but a month at most , if that were gone, / 

My venture comes m with her two for one 
Tis use enough a’ conscience for a broker— if he had 
a conscience. \Exit 

yack of the clock home the 6gure that struck the clock bell 
Scirqphorzon and Hecaiouthaton are Greek names of the months, 
pedanticallj and absurdly introduced by the clerk , coats are court 
cards. The End of Serviitg Men is the title of an old ballad 
fisstojuiiely is sorrowfully , trolly here is finely 
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The last great romantic tragedy of the seven- 
teenth century is The Broken Heart This is the 
masterpiece of John Ford, a poet bom twenty-two 
years later than Shakespeare, and detained, by 
some condition, the nature of which escapes us, 
from writing for the stage until long after that play- 
wright’s death In another dramatist, Shirley, we 
shall presently see the splendour of Elizabethan 
poetry descend into weakness and mcohcrency , 
but this IS not what we are called upon to witness 
in Ford He, in his finest plays, and pre-eminently 
m 'the Broken Heart, reminds us less of the more 
glowing charactenstics of the English school than 
of other dramatic literatures — that of Greece in the 
past, that of France in the immediate future We 
must emphasise that seventy, we might almost say 
that rigidity, which distinguishes Ford from all 
other English dramatists, and draws him nearer to 
Corneille and Rotrou in their devotion to dramatic 
discipline 

John Ford was baptised at Ilsington, near Ash- 
burton, in South Devon, on the 17th of Apnl 1586 
He was admitted to the Middle Temple in 1602, 
and he was probably the John Ford who had 
matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, early in 
l6ot In 1606, being twenty years of age. Ford 
published a collection of elegies on the Earl of 
Devonshire, which he entitled Famis Memoriatj 
in the same year appeared a masque, Honor 
Triwnphant These unimportant tracts are all 
that we possess of the youth of Ford , and his long- 
subsequent silence has never been explained It 
has been suggested that some of his lost plays, par- 
ticuldrly A Murder of the Son upon the Mother (in 
w Inch he assisted Webster) and The Fmry Kmghi 
(with Dekker), may have been earlier than 1620, 
the date of his philosophical treatise, A Ltne of 
Life^ but there IS no proof of this Ford reappears 
in 1624, when The Sun’s Darling a masque he 
had written with Dekker, was acted at the Cock- 
pit. Soon after this date, it is probable, he took up 
the profession of a playwright m earnest The 
Witch of Edmonton, a play by many hands, and his 
among the rest, belongs to this period, but ivas not 
printed until 1658 

We cannot be sure that we trace the hand of 
Ford in any independent work of importance until 
he IS between forty and fifty years of age His 
tragic comedy of The Lover's Melancholy was acted 
in 1628 and published in 1629 These three great 
tragedies, ’ Fis Pity, the Broken Heart, and Lovds 
Sacrifice, belong to 1633, and Perkin Warbeck to 
1634, The Fancies Chaste and Noble was printed 
in 1638, and TheLadfs Trial in 1639 Ford’s later 
works, a tragedy called Beauty in a Trance (1653), 
and three comedies were in existence until the 
eighteenth century, when they were burned, with 
so mficn else of irreparable value, by Warburton’s 
infamous housekeeper Ford took the anagram 
‘ fide Honor’ as a sort of armorial symbol, and 
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these words generally appear on his title-pages 
Very little else is known of this poet, who appears 
to have led a retired life 

Deep m a dump John Ford was alone got. 

With folded arms and melancholy hat 

When Jonson died, m 1637, Ford contnbuted a 
poem of the fonsonus Vtrbius, and he wrote com- 
mendatory verses for Shirley’s Wedding These 
trifles exhaust what is known of the personal 
history of Ford, who may have died at any time 
between 1640 and 1660 , the probable date is 1656 
He would then be seventy years of age 
Charles Lamb, who was the earliest cntic to 
perceive the value of Ford, boldly said that he 
‘ was of the first order of poets ’ But this gener- 
ous praise may easily produce disappointment 
m those who pass from it to the writings of 
Ford. He is austere, dry, monotonous , weighty 
with sustained intellectual and moral passion , 
deprived of the music and fancy and changing 
play of graceful ornament which are the gala-robes 
of the great, popular poets Ford is a cunously 
isolated figure, not supple, not various, but always 
furiously bent, like a stem charioteer, m one un- 
altered attitude, as he streams along upon the storm 
of violent emotion Hence to those who seek for 
beauty in poetry, Ford has it to offer only m its 
most sombre and lurid varieties , and even the 
precision of his thought and the purity of his style 
are not to every taste His highest performance in 
direct poetry is, doubtless, the episode of the night- 
ingale and the lutanist, in the romantic comedy of 
the LovePs Melancholy, which should be compared 
with Crashaw’s study on the same theme (page 678) 
The pLay which deals with the ardours and 
agonies of Giovanni and AnnabeUa is one of the 
most characteristic, if least pleasing, productions of 
the age. Here the suppressed horror vvhich^ is so 
dear to the Elizabethan dramatists lights up the 
hollows of the human spirit m a way that is match- 
less for subtlety and intensity The last scene in 
which the brother and sister appear is of the 
highest magnificence as tragedy, and has been 
justly praised by Mr Swinburne as the finest in 
Ford Their subject, however, was so repulsive 
that neither to this great play nor to the less 
skilful Lovds Sacrifice can full justice ever be done 
It IS natural to turn to more normal scenes m the 
correct but rather cold chronicle-play of Perkin 
Warbeck, or even to Ford’s three graceful but 
somewhat ineffective comedies But the real field 
for the unbiassed study of Ford’s qualities is the 
incomparable tragedy of the Broken Heart, which 
remains to uS as one of the purest monuments of 
seventeenth-century poetry It is this play on 
which the attention of the general reader may 
with most safety be concentrated 
There is no play, then, in the English language 
which gives the impression of a fine French tragedy 
so completely as the Broken Heart, with its exact 
preservation of the unities, its serried action, its 
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observance of the point of honour, its rapid and 
ingenious evolution of exalted intrigue Were it 
not for the dates, we could hardly account this 
accidental, but tlie latest possible year of com- 
position for Ford's play is 1633, when Corneille 
had not finished composing Cltiandre^ the earliest 
of his tragedies Yet the reader should none the 
less be prepared for a performance more m the 
French than in the English taste, and for a piece 
perhaps the most ‘classic' in our repertory Indi- 
vidual beauties, gushes of exquisite lyncal extra- 
vagance, are not in Ford's way The construction 
with him IS not less sohd than it is subtle, and it is 
the concentrated subtilty on which the solidity is 
builL Racine might have envied the skdl with 
which, from the very first, the fate of Ithocles and 
Calantha, apparently so secure and so fortunate, 
flutters in the closed hand of Orgilus His revenge 
has a quiet resolution which is absolutely demoniac, 
and It moves, as a stage passion should, m full sight 
of the audience, though unsuspected by tlie other 
characters 

The extreme consistency of Ithocles and Orgilus, 
as creations, throws into a certain disadiantage the 
more dimly-outlined Penthea and Calantha When 
Ithocles dies there is a crisis in the plot so violent 
that we recover from it with difficulty Penthea 
IS dead and Orgilus assuaged , all the burden of 
the fifth act falls upon Calantha, whose part has 
hitherto been a vaguely passive one. The revela- 
tion of her ardent love for Ithocles, hitlierto so 
modestly repressed, reawakens our sympathy, and 
the extraordmary merit of the fifth act consists 
in Its revival, through the multiform passion of 
Calantha, of our interest in the dead Ithocles and 
Penthea, so that to the very last our emotions 
are centred on the beautiful, remorseful figure of 
Ithocles, for whom the play was certainly com- 
posed, and whose one error, followed though it 
be by a thousand excellent resolves, shatters the 
whole compheated structure of hope and happiness 

Prom ‘ The Broken Heart ’ 

Calantha Being alone, Penthea, ) ou have granted 
The opportunity yon sought, and might 
At all times have commanded 

Penthea 'Tis a benefit 

/ 

Which I shall owe your goodness even, m death for 
My glass of life, sweet pnneess, hath few minutes 
Remaining to run down , the sands are spent , 
h or by an inward messenger I feel 
The summons of departure short and certain. 

Cal You feed too much your melancholy 

Clones 

Of human greatness are but pleasing dreams 
And shadows soon decaying on the stage 
Of my mortality mv youth hath acted 
Some scenes ofwamty, drawn out at length 
By vaned pleasures, sweetened m the mixture. 

But tragical m issue beauty, pomp, 

With every sensuality our giddiness 
Doth frame an idol, are unconstant fnends. 

When any troubled passion makes assault 


On the unguarded castle of the mmd. 

Cal Contemn not your condition for the proof 
Of bare opinion only to w hat end 
Reach all these moral texts ? 

Put To place before ye 

A perfect mirror, wherein you may sec 
How weary I am of a lingering life, 

Who count the best a misery 
Cal Indeed 

You have no httle cause , yet none so grea- 
.iks to distrust a remedy 
Pen That remedy 

Must be a winding sheet, a fold of lead. 

And some nntrod on comer m the earth — 

Not to detain your expectation, princess, 

I have an humble suit 
Cal Speak , I enjoy it 
Pen Vouchsafe, then, to be my executrix, 

And take that trouble on ye to dispose 
Such legacies as I bequeath impartially , 

I have not much to give, the pains art easy , 

Heaven will reward your piety, and thank it 
When I am dead , for sure I must not hsc , 

I hope I cannoL 

Cal Now, heshrew thy sadness, 

Tliou tum’st me too much woman [IPce/s 

Pen [aside] Her fair eyes 

Melt into passion — Then I ha\ e assurance 
Encouraging my boldness. In this paper 
My wall was charactered , which you, with pardon, 

Shall now know from mine own mouth 
Cal Talk on, pnthce , 

It IS a pretty earnest. 

Pen I have left me 

But tliree poor jew els to bequeath The first is 
My youth , for though I am mudi old m gneS, 

In years I am a child. 

Cal To whom that jewel? 

Pen To virgin wives, such as abuse not wedlock 
By freedom of desires, but co\et chiefly 
Tlie pledges of cliaste beds for ties of love, 

Rather than ranging of tlieir blood , and next 
To mamed maids, such as prefer the number 
Of honourable issue m their virtues 
Before the flattery of delights by mamage 
May those be ever young ' 

Cal A second jewel 

You mean to part with? 

Pen 'Tis my fame, I trust 

By scandal yet untouched this I bequeath 
To Memory, and Time's old daughter. Truth 
If ever my unhappy name find mention 
When I am fallen to dust, may it desen e 
Beseeming chanty without dishonour I 

Cal How handsomely thou play’st with harmless sport 
Of mere imagination 1 speak die last 
I strangely hke thy w ill 
P^n Tins jewel, madam. 

Is dearly precious to me , you must use 
The best of your discretion to employ 
Tins gift as I intend it 

Cal Do not doubt me. 

Pen 'Tis long agone smee first I lost my heart 
Long I have lived without it, else for certam 
I should have given that too , but instead 
Of It, to great Calantha, Sparta’s heir. 
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By "iurvice bound and by affection vow’d, 

I do bequeath, m holiest ntes of love. 

Mine only brother, Itlioclcs 

Cal Wliat saidit tliou ? 

Put Impute not, heaven blest lady, to ambition, 
A faith as humbly perfect as the prayens 
Of a devoted suppliant can endow it 
Look on him, pnneess, wth an eye of pity , 

How like the ghost of what he late appeared 
He moves before you 

Cal Shall I answer here, 

Oc lend iny ear too grossly ? 

Ptn First his heart 

Shall fall m cinders, scorclied by your disdain. 

Ere he will dare, poor man, to ope an eye 
On these divmc looks, but with low bent thoughts 
Accusing such presumption , as for words, 

Hp dares not utter any but of service 

Yet this lost creature loves ye — Be a princess 

In sweetness as in blood , give him his doom, 

Or raise lum up to comfort 


Cal What new change 

Appears in my behaviour that thou dar’st 
Tempt my displeasure? 

Pen I must leave the world. 

To revel m Llysium, and ’tis just 
lo vvish my brother some advantage here , 

■Vet by my licst hopes, Ithocle's is ignorant 
Of this pursuit but if you please to kill him, 

Lend him one angry look or one harsh word. 

And you shall soon conclude how strong a power 
\ our absolute authority holds over 
His life and end 

Cal You liave forgot, Penthea, 

How still I have a father 
Put But remember 

r am a sister, though to me this brotlicr 
Halil been, you know, unkind, O, most unkind ' 

Cal ChnstalLa, Philema, where are ye ? — laidy , 
Your check hes in my silence ^ 


Song from ‘ The Broken Heart ’ 
Gloncs, pleasures, pomps, delights and case, 
Can but please 

Outward senses, when the mind 
Is untroubled, or by peace refin’d 
Crowns may flourish and decay. 

Beauties shine, but fade away 
Youth may revel, yet it must 
Lie down in a bed of dust 
Earthly honours flow and waste. 

Time alone doth change and last 
Sorrows mingled with contents prepare 
Rest for care 

Love only reigns m death , though art 
Can find no comfort for a Broken Heart 


From ‘ The Lover’s Melancholy ’ 

Memphon Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time luve feigned 
To glonfy their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that paradise 
To Thessaly I came , and living private. 

Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than tlie old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 

I day by day frcc|uented silent groves 
And solitary walks. One morning early 


Tins accident encountered me 1 heard 
I he sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in 

Amethns I cannot yet conceive what you infer 
By art and nature 

Men I shall soon resolve ye 

A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather 
Indeed entranced my soul As I stole nearer, 

Invited liy the melody, I saw 

Ihis youth, this fair faced youth, upon liis lute. 

With strains of strange variety and harmony. 
Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear quinsters of the woods, the birds. 

That, as they flocked about him, all stoorl silent, 
Wondering at what they heard. 1 wondered too 

■Imet And so do I , good, 011 ! 

Men A niglitmgale, 

Nature’s best skilled musician, imdertakcs 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well shaped youth could touch, she sung her own , 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument than she, 

Ihe nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply lo for a voice and for a sound, 

Amethus, ’tis much easier to believe 
Tliat such they were than hope to hear again 

4mit How did the rivals part? 

Mut You term them nghtly , 

I or they were rivals, and their mistress, harmony — 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at lost 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should VIC with him for mastery, whose study 
Ilaii busied many hours to perfect practice 
To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upo^n Ills instnimcnl he plays so swiftly. 

So many voluntaries and so quick, 

Tliat there was curiosity and cunning. 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight 
Imet Now for the binl 

Men I he bird, ordained to lie 

Music’s first martyr, strove to iinilatc 
These several sounds , which when her warbling throat 
Palled in, for gnef down dropped she on Ins lute. 

And brake her lieart It was the quamtcsl sadness, 

1 o Bee the conqueror upon her hearse 
I o weep a funeral elegy of tears , 

1 hat, trust me, niy Amethus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow mourner with him 

Intel I believe thee 

Men Pic looked upon the trophies of his art. 

Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, tlien sighed and cried, 
‘ Alas, poor creature 1 I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it , 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood. 

Shall never more betray a harmless peace 
lo an untimely end ’ and in that sorrow. 

As be was poshing it against a tree, 

I suddenly slept in 

Atnet Ihou hast discoursed 

A truth of mirth and pity 

(From Act i sc. e) 

There are editions of Ford by Gilford (1S37 , revised hj Dyce, 
1E69) and Hartley Coleridto (1840), and see also Swinburnes 
t stays and Studus (iSysk I 
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James Shirlej. 

It has long been one of the commonplaces of 
literary history that the great senes of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists, which began with Mar- 
low'e, closed w'lth Shirley He was the youngest 
of them all, having been bom on the i8th of 
September 1596 — after the death, that is, of almost 
all the members of the pre-Shakespearean genera- 
tion It is thought that Shirley’s birthplace was 
the parish of St Mary Woolchurch, in the citj of 
London He was educated at Merchant Tailors’ 
School, and at St John’s College, Oxford, where 
he attracted the attention of Laud, who was then 
Master Laud ^vas aery kind to Shirley, but dis- 
suaded him from taking holy orders on account of 
a large wen which disfigured his left cheek. This 
affliction, greatly softened down, is jet perceptible 
m the Bodleian portrait As early as 1618 Shirley 
published a poem. Echo, or the Unfortuitate Lovtrs, 
of which no copy is now known to exist It was 
probably, howeaer, identical aaith the Narcissus 
printed in 1646, and if so, aaas one of the sensuous 
and philosophical narratiaes fashionable at that 
time, of avhich Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis is 
the most celebrated example In this graceful 
exercise Shirley displays the influence of Marlowe 
and of Beaumont 

As avas not unusual in the seventeenth century, 
Slprley transferred himself from one unia ersity to 
the other , ‘ he did spend some precious years at 
Catherine Hall,’ Cambridge, where he took his 
degree. He stayed there, perhaps, until m 1623 
he was appointed a master in St Albans Grammar- 
School But m the meantime he had, in spite of 
Laud’s objection, taken orders and been presented 
to 1 living, which, however, he resigned imme- 
diately, having become a convert to the Church 
of Rome It is said that he continued to be 
a schoolmaster for about two years, but all this 
portion of Shirley’s career is x ery indistinctly, and 
probably very inexactly, reported to us 

In his twenty-ninth year Shirley took senously 
to the stage, doubtless as the only mode of making 
a livelihood open to him His first play, Love 
Tucks, was licensed m February 1625, but w'as 
not printed until 1631, when it passed through the 
press as The School of Compliment It was very 
popular, although, to a modem judgment, it seems 
weak both from a literary and a theatncal point 
of xiew It imitates Shakespeare and Fletcher in 
the pastoral scenes, and has no particular individu- 
ality Yet the style, fluent, urbane, and correct, is 
that which w'as to charactense Shirley throughout 
his long career The first of Shirley’s published 
plays, his comedy of The Wedding, 1629, has more 
merit of construction, and The Grateful Servant, 
16301 placed the poet high among the dwindling 
band of dramatists who still kept up something 
of the great Elizabethan tradition Of these 
sur\a\ors, Marston, Hejwvood, Chapman, and 
Dekker had long been silent, and the only serious 


rivals whom the new' poet had to encounter were 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Ford 
Shirley was now resident in London, and he 
took a prominent part m the literary life of the 
capital His temperament seems to have been, 
like his verse, graceful and gentle Among his 
friends he counted Ford, Massinger, Randolph, 
Stanley, and Thomas May He now took to the 
composition of tragedies, of which the earliest may 
haxe been The Traitor, acted m 1631 and pub- 
lished m 1635 He wrote other tragedies, and 
then turned back to the romantic comedies which 
best suited his talent. From 1631 to 1635 Shirley 
produced twehe consecutive comedies, closing with 
what IS his finest work in this class, the admirable 
Lady of Pleasure Shirley had by this time gamed 
a high reputation for the modesty of his writings, 
and in July 1633, when registering The Young 
Admiral, the Master of the Revels volunteered a 
testimonial to that effect, in which Shirley was 
encouraged ‘to pursue this beneficial and cleanly 
w ay of poetry ’ Charles I said that The Gamester, 
w'hich was acted in 1633, was ‘the best play he 
had seen for sev en j ears ’ 

It is believed that Shirley went over to Dublin 
in the early part of 1636 to help Ogilby in working- 
the new theatre which had been built in Werburgh 
Street He seems to have remained m Ireland 
until 1639 or the beginning of 1640 Among 
the plajs which he produced in Dublin, St 
Patrick for Irdand is the most original, or at 
least the most eccentric , the extremely self- 
contained dramatist appears on this one occasion 
to kick over the traces of a studied sobrietj 
Among the Insh plajs. The Royal Master and 
The Humorous Courtier deserve special mention 
Between Shirley’s return from Dublin to London 
and the first ordinance for the suppression of 
stage plays, he was the foremost playwright in 
England, and is believed in this short time to have 
produced ten dramas Of these last plays. The 

Cardinal is the best Shirley, who was a pro- 

nounced Royalist, and had been valet of the 
chamber to Queen Henrietta Mana, lost all at the 
Rebellion After the battle of IVIarston Moor he 
accompanied to France the Duke of Newcastle, 
whom he had aided in poetical composition , but 
he presently crept back to England, where Thomas 
Stanley protected him He went back to his old 
trade of education, and started a successful school 
in Whitefnars In 1646 he issued a collection of 
his poems It would seem that he did not benefit 
from the Restoration In the Great Fire of London, 
Shirley and his second w ife fled from their house 
near Fleet Street, and, dying of terror and e.xposure 
on the same day, were buried m St Giles-m-the- 
Fields, m one grav'e, on the 29th of October 1666 
We gather that Shirley had suffered from fire 
before, since his The Grammar War (1635), a 
didactic production, contains ‘ A lamentation upon 
the conflagration of the Muses’ habitation ’ 

In the plays of Shirley, which are cunously 
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uniform in manner, we find grace, melody, and 
fancy The violent elements of the great Eliza- 
bethan age seem to have been entirely absorbed, 
and only the gentle and playful ones left Shirley 
wrotd with pertinacious industry, and, although a 
great part of his work is probably lost, between 
forty and fifty of his tragedies, comedies, tragi- 
comedies, pastorals, and masques have come dorni 
to us In this mass of wnting — produced between 
1625 and 165s, while English poetry was being 
subjected to a rapid and surpnsing transformation — 
there are no signs of change From The Wedding 
to The Sislers, Shirley remains exacdy the same 
suave, sweet-tongued, and flond poet, although the 
England of Shakespeare was shortly to become 
the England of Dryden The plays of Shu ley 
seem to have been popular on the stage, at all 
events in ^the early part of his career, and if we are 
inclined to consider them loosely constructed and 
thinly conceived in companson with those of the 
great playwnghts of the preceding generation, 
w e have only to turn from them to those of his 
immediate contemporaries — such as Cartwnght, 
Brome, and Jasper Mayne — to see that Shirley 
preserved far more than any other Commonwealth 
man the practical tradition of the stage Of his 
comedies, the Witly Fair One and the Lndy of 
Pleasure display his ornate and profuse fancy to 
the greatest advantage In the Traitor he comes 
nearest to being a fine tragedian 

From ‘The Traitor’ 

Amidea I have done , pray be not angry, 

That still I wish you well may heaven divert 
All harms that threaten you , full blessings crovVn 
Your mamage ! I hope there is no sm m this , 

Indeed I cannot choose but pray for you 

This might have been my wedding-day 

Onaiia Good heaven, 

I would it were ' my heart can tell, I take 
No joy in bemg his bnde, none in your prayers , 

You shall have my consent to have him still 
I will resign my place, and wait on you, 

If you w ill marry him 

A mt Pray do not mock me. 

But if you do, I can forgive you too 

On Dear Amidea, do not think I mock 
Your sorrow , by these tears, that are not worn 
By every virgin on her wedding day, 

I am compell’d to give away myself 

Your hearts were promis'd, but he ne’er had mine. 

Am not I wretched too? 

Atm Alas, poor maid ' 

We too keep sorrow alive then , but I pnthee, 

\ATien thou art married, love him, pnthee love him. 

For he esteems thee well , and once a day 
Give him a kiss for me , but do not tell him 
Twas my desire perhaps 'twill fetch a sigh 
From him, and I had rather break my heart 
But one word more, and heaven be with >011 all — 
Since you hav e led the way, I hope, my lord. 

That I am free to marry too? 

Pisano Thou art 

4 mi. Let me beseech you then, to be so kind. 


After }our own solemnities are done, 

1 o grace my wedding , I shall be marned shortly 
Pis To whom ? 

Ami To one whom jou have all heard talk of 
Your fathers knew him well one who will never 
Give cause I should suspect hmi to forsake me , 

A constant lover, one w hose lips, though cold. 

Distil chaste kisses though our bndal bed 
Be not adorn’d with roses, 'twill be green , 

We shall have virgin laurel, cypress, yew. 

To make ns garlands , though no pine do’bum. 

Our nuptial shall hav e torches, and our chamber 
Shall be cut out of marble, where we '11 sleep. 

Free from all care for ever Death, my lord, 

I hope, shall be my husband Now, farewell , 
Although no kiss, accept my parting tear. 

And give me leave to wear my wiUow here. 

(From Act iv sc. li ) 

Song from ‘The Imposture’ 

You V irgins, that did late deSpair 
To keep your wealth from cruel men, 

1 le up m sdk your careless hair. 

Soft peace is come agen. 

Now lovers’ eyes may gently shoot 
A flame that will not kdl , 

The drum was angry, but the lute 
Shall whisper what you wtE 

Sing lo, lo ' for his sake, 

Who hath restor’d your drooping heads , 
With choice of sweetest flowers, make 
A garden where he treads 

Whilst we whole groves of laurel bnng, 

A petty tnumph to his brow, 

\Vho IS the master of our spnng. 

And all the bloom we owe ^ 

(From Act 1 sc u.) 

From ‘ The Lady of Pleasure ’ 

Steward Be patient, madam, you maj have jour 
pleasure 

Lady Borirwell 'Tis that I came to town for I would not 
Endure again the country conversation. 

To be the lady of six shires ' The men. 

So near the primitive makmg, they retain 
A sense of nothing but the earth , their brains. 

And barren heads standing as much in want 
Of ploughmg as their ground To hear a fellow 
Make himself merry and his horse, vv ith whistlmg 
Sdlingeds Rounds To observe wath what solemnity 
They keep their wakes, and throw for pewter candle 
sticks ' 

How they become the Moms, with whose bells 
They ring all in to Whitsun ales , and sweat, 

Through tvvenlj scarfs and napkins, till the Hobbj horse 
Tire, and the Maid Marian, dissolv’d to ajellj. 

Be kept for spoon meat ' 

Stew These, with jour pardon, are no argument 
To make the country life appear so hateful , 

At least to your particular, who enjoy’d 
A blessing in that calm, would vou be pleas'd 
To thmk so, and the pleasure of a kingdom , 

MTiile your own will commanded what should move 
Delights, jour husband’s love and power join’d 
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lo give your life more harmony You liv'd then. 
Secure, and innocent, beloved of all , 

Prais’d for jour hospitahtj, and pray’d for 
You might be envied , but malice knew 
Not where you dwelt I would not prophesj. 

But leave to your own apprehension. 

What may succeed your change 
Lady B You do imagine, 

No doubt, YOU have talk’d wisely, and confuted 
London past all defence. Your master should 
Do well to send you back into the country. 

With title of supenntendent-bailifT 

\_B.nUr Sir rhomas Bonn^-ill 
Bornvjell How now? What’s the matter? 

Stew Nothmg, sir 
Bom Angry, sweetheart? 

Lady B I am angry with myself, 

To be so miserably restrain’d in things, 

\Yherein it doth concern your love and honour 
To see me satisfied 

Born In what, Aretma, 

Dost thou accuse me? Have I not obey’d 
All thy desires ? against mine own opinion 
Quitted the country, and removed the hope 
Of our return, by sale of that fair lordship 
We hved m ? changed a calm and retired life 
hor tins wild town, compos’d of noise and charge? 

iMdy B What charge, more than is necessary for 
A lady of my birth and education ? 

Born I am not ignorant how much nobility 
Flows m your blood , your kinsmen great and powerful 
I’ the state , but with this, lose not you [the] memory 
Of being my wife I shall be studious, 

Madam, to give the dignity of your birth 

All the best ornaments which become my fortune , 

But would not flatter it, to rum both, 

And be the fable of the tovra, to teach 
„ Other men loss of wit by mine, employ'd 
To serve your vast expenses. 

JLady B Am I then 
Brought m the balance ^ So, sir ' 

Born Though you w eigh 
Me m a partial scale, my heart is honest. 

And must take liberty to tlunk you have 
Obey’d no modest counsel, to aflect. 

Nay, study ways of pride and costly ceremony 
Your change of gaudy furniture, and pictures 
Of this Itahan master, and that Dutchman , 

Your mighty lookmg glasses, like artillery , 

Brought home on engines , the superfluous plate. 
Antique and novel , vanities of tires , 

Fourscore pound suppers for my lord, y our kinsman. 
Banquets for t’ other lady aunt, and cousins. 

And perfumes that exceed aU tram of servants, 

1 o stifle us at home, and shew abroad 
More motley than the French or the Venetian, 

About your coach, whose rude postillion 
Must pester every narrow lane, till passengers 
And tradesmen curse your choking up their stalls , 

And common cries ptirsue your ladyship. 

For hindering of their market 
L-ady B Have you done, sir ’ 

Born I could accuse the gaiety of your wardrobe. 
And prodigal embroidenes, under which 
Rich satins, plushes, cloth of sdver, dare 
Not shew their own complexions , your jewels. 


Able lo bum out the spectators’ ey es, 
iVnd shew hke bonfires on y ou by the tapers 
' omething might here bo spar’d, with safety of 
Your birth and honour, since the truest wealth 
bhmes from the soul, and draws up just admirers — 

I could urge something more 
Lady B Pray do, I like 
Your homily of thrift 
Born I could wish, madam. 

You would not game so much 
iMdy B A gamester too ' 

Born But are not come lo that acquaintance yet. 
Should teach you skill enough to raise your profit. 

You look not through the subtilty of cards, 

And mysteries of dice , nor can you save 
Charge with the box, buy petticoats and pearls. 

And keep your family by the precious mcome , 

Nor do I wish you should my poorest servant 
Shall not upbraid my tables, nor his Tiire, 

Purchas’d beneath my honour You make play 
Not a pastime but a tyranny, and vex 
Yourself and my estate by it 
Lady B Good ' proceed 

Born Another game you have, which consumes more 
\ our fame than purse , your revels m the night. 

Your meetings call’d riiE BvLL, to which repair, 

As to the court of pleasure, all your gallants. 

And ladies, thither bound by a subpoena 
Of Venus, and small Cupid’s high displeasure , 

’ Fis but the Family of Love translated 

Into more costly sin ' There was a Plvv on 't. 

And had the poet not been bnbed to a modest 
Expression of your antic gambols in 't, 

Some darks had been discover’d, and the deeds too 
In time he may repent, and make some blush. 

To see the second part danced on the stage 
My thoughts acquit you for dishonouring me 
By any foul act , but the virtuous know 
'Tis not enough to clear ourselves, but the 
Suspicions of our shame 

Ijuly B Have you concluded 
Your lecture? 

Born I have done , and howsoever 
My language may appear to you, it carnes 
No other than my fair and just intent 
To your delights, without curb to their modest 
And noble freedom. 

Selltttger^s Round wa* a daucc called after an aclor named Sc 
Lcger To throw is here said of cock throwing, an old Shrovetide 
pastune— the prize m this case being candIcsUcks. Robin Hood, 
JIaid Marian, the liobbj horse, and the fool, all m more or less 
fantastic costumes, n ere the principal performers m the Old Englcvh 
JIaj day Moms dances. 

In The Ball, a comedy partly by Chapman, but 
chiefly' by Shirley, a coxcomb (Bostock), crazed on 
the point of family', is admirably shown up Sir 
Marmaduke Travers, by way of fooling him, tells' 
him that he is nvalled m his suit of a particular 
lady by Sir Ambrose Lamount ' 

Bostock Does she love any body else’ 

Travers I Lndw not, 

But she has half a score, upon my knowledge. 

Are suitors for her fav our 
Bos Name but one, 

And if he cannot shew as many coats 
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Trav Pie thmks he has goad cards for her, and likes 
Ills' game well 

Bos Be an understanding knight, 

And take my meaning , if he cannot shew 

As much in heraldry 

frav I do not know how rich, he is in fields, 

But he IS a gentleman. 

Bos Is he a brancii of the noDility? 

How many lords can he call cousin ? else 
I Ic must be taught to know he has presumed. 

To stand in competition w ith me 
Frau You will not kill him? 

Bos You shall pardon me, 

I have that within me must not be provok’d , 

There be some living now, that have been kill’d 
For lesser matters 

Trav Some hvmg that have been kill’d ! 

Bor I mean, some living that have been examples, 

Not to confront nobility ,' and I 
Am sensible of my honour 
1 rav Ills name is 
Sir Ambrose 

Bos Lamount, a knight of yesterday I 
And he shall dit to morrow , name another 

Trav Not so fast, sir, you must take some breath 
Bos I care no more for killing half a dozen 
Knights of the lower house, I mean that are not 
Descended from nobility, than I do 
To kick my footman an Sir Ambrose were 
Knight of the sun, king Oberon should not save him, 

Nor his queen Mab {Enter Str Ambrose Lamount 
Trav Unluckily he’s here, sir 
Bos Sir Ambrose, 

How docs thy knighthood, ha? 

Lamount My imp of honour I well , I joy to see tliee 
Bos Sir Marmaduke tells me thou art suitor to 
Lady Lucina. 

laim I have ambition 
To be her servant 
Bos Hast? 

fhou 'rt a brave knight, and I commend thy judgment 
Lam Sir Marmaduke himself leans that way too 
Bos Why did’st conceal it? come, the more the 
merrier , 

But I could never see you there. 

Trav I hope, 

Sir, we may live? 

Bos I ’ll tell you, gentlemen, 

Cupid has given us all one livery , 

I serve that lady too, you understand me, 

Bnt who shall carry her, the Fates determine , 

I could be knighted too 

/aim That would be no addition to your blood 
Bos I think it would not , so my lord told me. 

Thou know’st my lord, not the earl, my t’other 
Cousin ’ there '3 a spark 1 — his predecessors 
Have match’d into the blood , you understand 
He put mt upon this lady, I proclaim 
No hojies , pray let ’s together, gentlemen , — 

If she be wise, — I say no more, she shall not 
Cost me a sigh, nor shall her love engage me 
To draw a su ord, I have vow’d tliat 
T)av You did 
But jest before 

Lam ' Iwere pity that one drop 
Of your heroic blood should fall to the ground 


Who knows but all your cousm lords may die? 

bos As I believe them not immortal, sir 

Lam Then you are gulf of honour, swallow all , — 

May marry some queen yourself, and get pnnees. 

To furnish the barren parts of Christendom 

The following lyric is found in Sliirlcy’’s masque. 
The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses (1659) It is- 
said to have been greatly admired by Charles II 

f 

Death’s Final Conquest. 

The glones of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things , 

Then, is no armour against fate , 

Death lays his icy hand on kings 
Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scytlie and spade 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill , 

But their strong nerves at last must yncld , 

They tame but one another still 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmunng breatli. 

When they, pale captives, creep to death 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds , 

Upon Death’s purple altar now. 

See, \Vhere the victor victim bleeds 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dusU 

Shiiley’s Dramatic Works wesc edited by Gifford and Djee (G 
voU. 1833), ond ihere IS a selection of five plays and one maEqne 
with a prefatory memoir by the present writer (1888) 

EDMUND GOSSE 

Miuor Drnmntists — Tliouias Nnblics (died 
about 1645) poor tragedies, tolerable come- 

dies, and rather good masques Mtcrocosmns and 
Spring's Glory xs&Haoi best-known masques Some 
of his miscellaneous poems are good. Mr Bullcn 
published bis works (except his prose continuation 
of Knolles’s Histone of the Tttries) in his Old 
English Plays (1887) — Nntbnulel Field (1587- 
1633) was a w'ell-knovvn aptor who began to w ntc 
for the stage about 1610, and produced A IVoinan ' 
IS a IVeathercocl, Amends for laidies, 'Ac. He- 
had the honour of being associated with Massinger 
in the composition of the Fatal Dotory — Ilcurj 
Giuptlioruc, at one time reputed ‘one of the 
chicfest dramatic poets of the reign of Charles I ,' 
is but a minor dramatist though he is fluent and 
eloquent m style. Five of his plays are printed 
—Atbertus Wallenstein, The Hollandei , Lrgalus 
and Paithema (his best effort, being part of the 
Arcadia dramatised), Wit is a Constable, The 
/Lady’s Priviledge Tlicse and his poems were 
repnnted in two volumes m 1874. — iticiiura uroiue 
(died about 1652) produced twenty -four popular 
plays, The Northern Lass, The fovtal Crew, Tie 
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Antipodes, Tlie City Wit, The Court Bej^^ar, iSLc., 
fifteen of which, believed to be written by himself 
independently, were reprinted in three vols 1873. 
He had a share with Dekker in The Lancashtre 
Witches He was at one time servant to Ben 
Jonson A skilful and successful craftsman, he 
had neither original power, poetic genius, nor 
literary culture 

Richilid Brathwaite, minor poet, was prob- 
ably bom near Kendal m 1 586 , entered Oriel 
College, Oxford, m 1604 , passed afterwards to 
Cambridge, and thence to London In i6n he 
published The Golden Fleece, a collection of poems , 
m 1614 three works, one of them a book of 
pastorals entitled The PoePs Willow, another The 
SchollePs Medley j and in 1615 the collection of 
satires, A Strappado for the Devil, in imitation of 
The Abuses Whipt and Stript of George Wither, 
his ‘bonnie brother’ Other works are Natiirds 
Embassie, A Solemne Jovtall Disputation, The 
Stnoaking Age, The English Gentleman (i6jo), 
The English Gentlewoman (1631), Ait asleepe. 
Husband? (a collection of ' bolster lectures,' a 
seventeenth-century Mrs Caudle) After his first 
marriage Brathwaite lived the life of a country 
gentleman in Westmorland, and after his second 
m Yorkshire. He died near Richmond, 4th May 
1673 Of his thirty books, the Barnabee Itinera- 
fiiitii, or Barnabeds Journal, published in 1638 
under the pseudonym ‘ Corymbaeus,' has been often 
reprinted under the title of ‘Drunken Bamaby’s 
Four Journeys’— a facetious but rather aimless and 
tedious book in rhymed Latin and corresponding 
doggerel English verse The best known verse is 

In my progress travelling northward 
Taking farewel of the southward, 

To Banbury came I, O profane one ' 

Where I s.aw a punlane one 
Hanging of his cat on Monday 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday 

The Latin being 

In progressu boreali 
Ut processi ab australi, 

I Veni, Banbury, O profanum' 

Ubi vidi Puntanum 
Felem facientem furem. 

Quod Sabbatho stravit murera. 

The next verse is 

To Oxford came I, wliose companion 

Is Minerva, well Platonian 

From whose seat do stream most seemly 

Aganippe, Hippocrene 

Each thing there 's the muse’s minion, 

The horn at Queen’s speaks pure Athenian 

The frequent allusions to strong ale, and to deep 
drinking and its joys and inconvemences, quite 
explain the epithet added in the reprints In the 
seventh edition (by Haslevvood, 181S) its author- 
ship was first made known See the life prefixed 
to the ninth edition (1820) An eleventh edition 
appeared m 1876. 


Brathvvaite's work was not all m the same vein, 
Of ‘Drunken Barnaby’ there is no trace m The 
English Gentleman and English Gentlewoman, 
collectively making a folio of three hundred pages, 
which IS edifying, decorous, and ‘ high-toned ' to a 
degree, and emulates Burton’s - 4 /lafo/uj' m the multi- 
tude and variety of its citations from Eusebius, Tully, 
Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, Augustine, Seneca, 
St Basil, St Gregory of Nazianzus, Picus de Miran,- 
dula, and other authorities ancient or comparatively 
recent Vanity, foppery, idleness, hot-headedness, 
and intemperance of any and every kind are wisely 
and wittily denounced The corresponding defects 
in women are deprecated with equal warmth, and 
an even higher standard of perfect grace, courtesy, 
and punty established And so careful is the 
author for happiness m wedded life that he warns 
the husband not to busy himself too much in 
dairying lest the wife be aggrieved at this en- 
croachment on her province Amorous poetry — 
including Venus and Adonis, though without giving 
Shakespeare’s name — is sternly denounced In the 
chapter called ‘ A select choice and recommenda- 
tion of sundry bookes of instruction to the perusal! 
of our English gentlewomen,’ the authors recom- 
mended are SS Hierom, Augustine, Ambrose, 
Hilary, Gregory (on the virtues of women), also 
Plato, Seneca, Cicero, ‘ etc ’ , vv ith the following 
postscript, which most unhappily omits to specify 
the works without which the library of no contem- 
porary English lady was complete 

But for as much as it is not given to most of you to 
bee Linguists, albeit many of their vvorkes bee translated 
m your mother longue, you miy converse with sundry 
English Autliors, whose excellent instructions will suffi- 
ciently store you m all points, and if usefully appliwl 
conferre no small benefit to your understanding I shall 
not need particularly to name them to you, because I 
doubt not but you have made choice of such faithfull 
Retemers and vertuous Bosome friends constantly to 
accompany you. 

Hear ‘Drunken Barnaby' on the dangers mid 
disgraces of dnnking 

Neither oncly is restraint to be used m the choice and 
change of meats, but m the excessive use of drmkcs The 
reasons are two , the one is, it is an enemy to the know- 
ledge of God, the other is this, it is held to he an 
tnfeebler or impairer of tlie memomtive parts , for you 
shall ever note that deepe drinkers have but shallow 
memones Their common saying is, Let ui dnrmne rare 
in healths which drounmg of care makes them so 
forgetfull of themselves, as earned away with a brutish 
appetite, they oncly intend their present delight, without 
reflexion to what is past, or due pieparation to what 
may succeed O rcstraine then this mighty assailant 
of Temperance' Bee ever your selves, but pnncipally 
stand yipon your guard, w hen occasion of company shall 
induce you , being the last we are to speake of 

This Company keeping, how much it hath depraved the 
hopefullest and towardliest wits, daily experience can 
vvitnesse For many wee see civilly affected and temper 
ately disposed, of themselves not subject to those nolent 
or brain sicke passions which the fumes of dnnko beget , 
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till out of 1 too pliable disposition they enter the lists 
of Good fellomhip (as they commonly termc it) and so 
lieconie estranged from their owne nature, to partake 
with Za?ttes m their distempered humour So as in 
time by consorting with evill men they become exposed 
to all immoderate affections , such is the strength of 
custome t Whence it is that Saint Basil saith, Passions 
nst. up ill a drunken man (note the violence of this 
distemper) like a swat me of Bees buzzing on every side 
Now you shall see him compassionately passionate, re 
solving his humour into teares , anon like a phrenticke 
man, exercising himselfe in lilowes, presently, as if a 
calmer or more peaceable humour had seized on him, 
he expresseth lus loving nature in congies and kisses 
bo different arc the affections which this valiant Mault 
•worme is subject to , yet howsoever out of a desperate 
'Bravado he binde it with oathes that he will stand 
to his tackling, he is scarce to be credited, for he can 
stand on no ground 

William Browne (1591-0 1643) was a pas-' 
toral and desenptive poet, who, like Phincas and 
Giles Fletcher, .idopted Spenser for his model, 
but less exclusively — for he loved Chaucer and 
Hoccleve, and was influenced by several of his 
own contemporaries He was a native of Tavi- 
stock, and the beautiful scenery of Devonshire 
inspired his early strains From Exeter College, 
Oxford, Browne passed to the Inner Temple, and 
then was tutor to Robert Dormer, the future Earl 
of Carnarvon According to Anthony Wood, he 
was taken into the household of the Herberts at 
Wilton, and ‘there got wealth and purchased an 
estate’ He was living at Dorking towards the 
close of 1643, and later than this we hear nothing 
of him A William Browne died at Tavistock m 
1643, and another in 1645, but it is not known for 
certain that cither of them was the poet Browne’s 
works comprise Britanmcis Pastorals (two books, 
1613-16 , third book in MS , first printed 1852) and 
a pastoral poem of infenor merit. The Shephtards 
Pipe (1614) In 1620 a masque by him w'as pro- 
duced at court, called The Inner Temph Masque j, 
but It was not printed till 1772, from a manu- 
senpt m Emmanuel College, Cambridge As all 
Browne’s poems were produced before he was thirty 
years of age, and the best when he was little more 
than twenty, we need not be surprised at their 
showing marks of juvenility and frequent echoes 
of previous poets, especially of Spenser His pas- 
torals obtained the approbation of Selden, Dray ton, 
Wither, and Ben Jonson Britannia's Pastorals arc 
written in flowing heroic couplets, and contain much 
fine descriptive poetry Browne had great facility 
of expression, studied nature closely, and knew by 
heart all thc^ features of the Devon landscape 
That he has f iiled in maintaining his ground must 
be attnbuted to his too great expansiveness, the 
desultory' plan of his longer poems, and the lack 
of human interest. His shepherds and shep- 
herdesses have nearly as little character as the 
‘silly sheep’ they tend, thc^ allegory is tedious, 
whilst pure description, dint ‘takes the place of 
sense,’ even when inspired by a real love of nature, 


seldom permanently interests the larger number of 
readers So completely had some of the poems 
of Browne yanished from memory that, but for a 
single copy of them possessed by fliomas Warton, 
and lent by him to be transenbed, little would 
have remained of those works which their autlior 
fondly hoped would 

Keep his name enroll'd past his that shines 

In gilded marble, or in brazen leaves. 

Warton cites the following lines of Browne as 
containing a group of the same images as the 
morning picture m D Allegro of Milton 

By this had chanticleer, the village clock, 

Bidden the goodwife for her maids to knock , 

And the swart ploughman for his breakfast stay’d, 
That he might till those lands were fallow laid 
The hills and valleys here and there resound 
Wall the re echoes of the deep mouth d hound 
Lach shepherd's daughter, with her cleanly peal. 

Was come afield to milk the morning’s meal. 

And ere the sun had elimb’d the eastern hills, 

To gild the mutt’ring bourns and pretty rills, 

Before the lab’nng bee had left the hive. 

And nimble fishe-s which in rivers dive 
Began to leap, and catch the drowned fly, 

I rose from rest, not in felicity 

Browne celebrated the death of a friend under 
the name of Philarete in a pastoral poem Milton 
took thence suggestions for Lyetdasj there is an 
obvious — perhaps inevitable — similarity in some 
of the thoughts and images On the other hand, 
Browne has been compared with Keats amongst 
the modems , and Keats is known to have admired 
his Elizabethan prototype 

A Descriptive Skotcli. 

O what a rapture have I gotten now ' 

That age of gold, tlus of the lovely lirow 
Have drawn me from my song I I onward /un 
Clean from tlic end to winch I first begun 
But ye, the heavenly creatures of the West, 

III whom tile virtues and the graces rest. 

Pardon ' that I have run astray so long. 

And grow so tedious m so rude a song, 

If you yourselves should come to add one grace 
Unlo a pleasant grove or such like place, 

\\ liere here the cunous cutting of a hedge 
There, by a pond, the trimming of the sedge 
Here the fine setting of well shading trees 
The walks there mounting up by small degrees. 

The gravel and the green so equal he. 

It, with the rest, draws on your hiig'ring eye 
Here the sweet smells tliat do perfume the iir, 

Arising from the infinite repair 
Of odonferous buds and herbs of price, 

{ \s if It were anotlier Paradise) 

So please the smelling sense, that you are fain 
Where last you walk'd to turn and walk again. 

There the small birds with their hamionioji-. notc- 
Sing to a spring ilut smileth as she tloau 
Tor m her face a many dimples show, 

And often skips as it did dancing go 
Here further down an over arched alley, 

Tliat from a hill goes wanding in a valley, 
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You spy at end lliereof a standing lake, 

"Where some ingemous artist stnves to make 
The water (brought m turning pipes of lead 
Through birds of earth most li\ely fashioned) 

To counterfeit and mock the syhans all, 

In singing well their own set madrigal 
This with no small deliglit retains your ear, 

And makes you think none blest but who live there 
Then in another place the fruits that be 
In galLant clusters decking each good tree 
Ineite your hand to crop some from the stem, 

And likmg one, taste every sort of them 
Then to the arbours walk, then to the bow ers 
Thence to the walks again, thence to the flowers. 

Then to the birds, and to the clear spnng thence. 

Now pleasmg one, and then another sense 
Here one walks oft, and yet anew begin’th, 

As if It were some hidden labynnth ' 

Evening 

As in an eaenmg when the gentle air 
Breathes to the sullen night a soft repair, 

1 oft have sat on Thames’ sweet bank to hear 
My friend with his sweet touch to charm mine ear. 
When he hath play’d, as well he can, some strain 
That likes me, straight I ask the same again , 

And he as gladly granting, strikes it o’er 
With some sweet relish was forgot before, 

I would haae been content if he avould play 
In that one strain to pass the night away , 

But fearing much to do his patience w rong. 

Unwillingly have ask’d some other song 
So in this difTnng key, though I could well 
A many hours but as few minutes tell. 

Yet lest mine own delight might injure you. 

Though loath so soon, I take my song anew 

Night. 

The sable mantle of the silent night 
Shut from the world the ever joysome light , 

Care fled away, and softest slumbers ple-ase 
To leave the court for lowly cottages , 

Wdd beasts forsook their dens on woody hills. 

And sleightful otters left the purling rills , 

Kpoks to their nests in high w oods now w ere flung. 
And with their spread wangs shield their naked young, 
When thieves from thickets to the cross ways stir. 

And terror fnghts the lonely passenger , 

When nought was heard but now and then the howl 
Of some vild cur, or whooping of the owl ^ile 

The Sirens’ Song 

(From The Inner J entile Alasgne ) 

Steer hither, steer, your winged pines. 

All beaten manners. 

Here he Love’s undiscover’d mines, 

A prey to passengers , 

Perfumes far sw eeter than the best 
"Which make the Phcenix’ urn and nest 
Fear not your ships. 

Nor any to oppose you save our bps. 

But come on shore, 

W'hcre no joy dies till love hath gotten more 

I or sweUmg waves our panting breasts. 

Where never storms arise. 

Exchange , and be awhile our guests 
For stars gaze on our eyes 


The compass love shall hourly sing. 

And as he goes about the ring", 

We will not miss 

io tell each point he naineth with a kiss. 

Browne thus ingeniously draws illustrations *70111 
a rose 

Look as a sweet rose fairly budding forth 
Bewrays her beauties to Ih’ enamour’d morn. 

Until some keen blast from the envious North 
Kills the sweet bud that was but newly born 
Or else her rarest smells dehghting 
Make her herself betray. 

Some while and curious hand inviting 
To pluck her thence aw ay 

So recently as 1852 a third part of Brttnnntds 
Pastorals was first printed, from the original m inu- 
senpt in the library* of S.ilisbury Cathedral Though 
imperfect, this continuation is in some passages 
fully equal to the earlier poruons The following 
IS part of a description of Psyclie 

Her cheekes tlie wonder of what eye beheld 
Begott betw ixt a hlly and a rose, 

In gentle rising plames deainely swelled, 

Where all tlie graces and the loves repose 
Nature m this pcece all her workes excelled. 

Yet shewd her selfe imperfect m the close, 

For she forgott (when she soc fairc did raysc her) 

To give the world a witt might duely prayse iier 

When that she sppake, as at a voice from heaven 
On her sweet words all cares and hearts attended , 
When that she sung, they thought the planetls seaven 
By her sweet voice might well their tunes have 
mended , 

When she did sighe, all were ofjoyc bcrcaven , 

And when she smyld, heaven had them all befnended. 
If that her voice, sighes, smiles, soe many thnlled, 

O had she kissed, how many had she killed ’ 

Her slender fingers (neate and worthy made 
To be the servants to soe much perfection) 

Joyned to a palme whose touch woulde straight invade 
And bring a sturdy heart to lowe subjection 
Her slender wnsts two diamond bracelelts lade, 

Made nclier by soe sweet a soules election 
O happy bracelelts ' but more happy he 
To vv hom those armes shall as a bracelelt be ! 

Aubrey said Browne was the author of the 
famous epitaph, ‘Underneath this sable herse,’ 
usually attributed to Ben Jonson (see above at 
page 41 1), and Mr Bullcn and other critics think 
it IS really Browne’s 

Brownes works were edited by Thomss Davies (1772) by 
Mr W C Hazlitt (a vols. Roxburghc Club, 1868) and b> Mr 
Goodwin, with Mr Bullcn s introduction (a vols 1804) 

Lady Eli/.ibctlJi Caiej, oi Carew, the 
daughter of a patroness of Spenser, Nash, and 
other poets, is believed to be the author of a long- 
winded poem. The Tragedte of Manan the fair^ 
Queene 0 / Jewry {i6\i) She marned Sir Thomas 
Berkeley, and died m 1635 But the poem is 
sometimes attnbuted to her mother, known by 
the same names, a daughter of Sir John Spencer 
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of Althorpe, and wife of the heir of the first Lord 
Hunsdon The following chorus on revenge, from 
Act IV , IS not without a certain noble dignity 

Tlie fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury , 

For who forgives without a further strife, 

His adversary’s heart to him doth tie. 

And ’tis a firmer conqueat truly aaid, 

To win the heart than overthrow the head 

If we a worthy enemy do find, 

To yield to worth it must be nobly done , 
lJut if of baser metal be his mind, 

In base revenge there is no honour won. 

Who would a worthy courage overthrow. 

And who would wrestle with a worthless foe ? 

We say our hearts are great, and carmot yield , 
because they cannot j leld, it proves them poor 
f>reat hearts are tasked beyond their power, but seld 
The weakest lion will the loudest roar 
Truth’s school for certain doth this same allow. 

High hcartedness doth sometimes teach to bow 

A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn. 

To scorn to owe a duty over long , 

To scorn to be for benefits forborne , 

To scorn to he , to sconi to do a wrong , 
lo scorn to bear an injury in mind , 

To scorn a free bom heart slave like to bind 

But if for wrongs we needs revenge must have. 

Then be our vcngeaince of the noblest kind , 

IJo we his body from our fury save. 

And let our hate prevail against our mind? 

What can ’gainst him a greater vengeance be. 

Than make his foe more worthy far than he ’ 

Had Marian scorned to leave a due unpaid, 
bhe would lo Hcroil then have paid her love. 

And not have been by sullen passion swayed 
lo fix her thoughts all injury above 
Is virtuous pnde Had Marian thus been proud. 

Long famous life to her had been allowed 

liOid Ilei’bert of cheibmy combined m a 
cunous way the fame of soldier, statesman, poet, 
and philosopher , and though the brother of the 
saintly George Herbert, became notorious (after his 
deaith) as the father of deism Edward was born 
3rd March 1583 at Eyton, m Shropshire In 1599, 
before he had finally quitted his studies at Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, he married an heiress four 
years older than himself At James I ’s coronation 
he was made a Ifnight of the Bath , m 1608 he 
visited France, and m 1610 was at the recapture of 
juheh In 1614 he was with Maunce of Orange, 
travelled through German) and Italy, and got into 
trouble attempting to recruit Protestant soldiers 
m Linguedoc for the Duke of Savoy Made a 
member of tlie Privy Council, he was sent to France 
as ambassador (1619), and tried negotiation be- 
tween Louis XIII and his Protestant subjects in 
vain, was dismissed, and was sore embarrassed by 
deSbts and law-suits He was in 1624 made a peer 
of Ireland, and m 1629 of England with the title of 
Baron Herbert of Cherbury When the civil war 
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broke out he at first sided very half-heartedly 
witli the royalists, but in 1644 surrendered to 
the parliamentaruins He died in London, 20th 
August 1648 His Di! Ventate (1624) is an anti- 
empirical theory of knowledge of four pnncipal 
faculties or groups of faculties One is the internal 
sense or conscience , another the external sense 
or perception , the third, reason , and the fourth, 
natural instinct, the source of divinely implanted 
primary truUis, much resembles the common-sense 
of the Scottish philosophy Truth is distinguished 
from revelation, from tlie probable, from the possible, 
and from the false His De Ecligione Gciitiliiiin 
(not published till 1663), destined to be regarded 
as the ' charter of the deists,’ and copied by Blount 
and others, proves that all leligioiis recognise five 
mam articles — tliat there is a supreme God, that 
He ought to be worshipped, that virtue and purity 
are the mam part of that worship, that sms should 
be repented of, and that there dre rewards and 
punishments m a future state The Expeditio 
Buckm^hamt Ducts (1656) is a vmdication of the 
ill-fated Rochelle expedition The ill-proportioned 
Ltfe and Raigne 0/ King Henry VIII (1649), 
digested into annals, glorifies Henry absurdly, and 
13 on the whole prolix, though tales of sieges and 
ceremonials, such as the author’s soul delighted m, 
are rendered with much graphic detail In giving 
verbatim reports of speeches whose tenor he could 
only guess, Herbert allowed himself an ultra- 
Thucydidean freedom How little modem his- 
torical canons appealed to this sincere and honest 
man is evident from the fact that he puts into the 
mouth of one of Henry’s bishops, at a council held 
half a century ere he himself was born, a succinct 
and orderly statement and defence of those identical 
‘five articles’ which it was Herbert’s own especial 
glory lo have formulated ! His Autobiography, a 
brilliant picture of the man and of contemporary 
manners, is a masterpiece m its kind, but is dis- 
figured by overweening self-glorj' Oddly enough, 
It IS on his exceptionally handsome peison. Ins 
Quixotic exploits of bravery in the field, his valiant 
duels, and the admiration accordingly bestowed on 
him by fair ladies th it he chiefly pndes himself, 
there is little in the record about his philosophy 
or his theological views, though he really attached 
great importance to them He was the friend of 
Donne, Selden, Ben Jonson, Grotius, and Gassendi 
The Poems, L itm and English, reveal a represen- 
tative of the ‘ metaphysical ’ school Donne was his 
master, and the disciple is the more rugged and 
obscure But some of the lyrics suggest Herrick , 
and resemblances to Browning and Tennyson have 
been pointed out He has, according to Mr 
Churton Collins, the dredit of having been the first 
to recognise (though he did not invent the measure , 
see Vol III p 120) the possibilities of the stanza 
of /« Mcmonanij he brought out its harmon) and 
‘passed it almost perfect into Tennyson’s hands.’ 
The enthusiasm as well as sincerity of his nature 
lb exemplified m the following reference to his 
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philosophy in the Autobiography, and suggests 
rather one who believes overmuch than the un 
believer — an inconsistency often pointed out by 
those who assailed his deism as an inadequate 
system of belief Herbert’s devout deism was of 
course very different from tlie profane and spiteful 
deism of Blount, who put much that was in 
Herbert to a use he never dreamt of 

Being thus doubtful m my chamber one fine day in 
the summer, my casement being open towards the south, 
the sun shining clear, and no wind stirring, I took my 
book De Ventate m my hands, and kneeling on my 
knees, devoutly said these words ‘ O thou eternal God, 
author of this light which now Shines upon me, and goer 
of all inward illuminations, I do beseech thee of thy 
infinite goodness to pardon a greater request than a 
sinner ought to make. I am not satisfied enough whether 
I shall publish this book De Ventate , if it be for thy 
glory, I beseech thee give me some sign from heaven , if 
not, I shall suppress it ' ’ I had no sooner spoke these 
words, but a loud, though yet gentle noise came forth 
from the heavens (for it was like nothing on earth), which 
did so cheer and comfort me, that I took my petition as 
granted, and that I had the sign I demanded , whereupon 
also I resolved to print my book. This, how strange 
soever it may seem, I protest before the Eternal God is 
(rue, neither am I any way superstitiously deceived 
herein, since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but in 
the serenest sky I ever saw , lieiug without all cloud, did, 
to my thinking, see the place from whence it came 

In his ' Autobiography he tells of the close rela- 
tions established between himself and the Constable 
of France, the Duke de Montmorenc), and of his 
hunting m the ducal forests 

That "brave constable in France testifying now more than 
fonnerly his regard of me, at his departure from Mcrlou 
to his fair house at Chantilly, five or si\ miles distant, 
said, he left that castle to be commanded by me, as also 
his forests and chases, which were w ell stored with wild 
boar and stag, and that I might hunt them when I 
pleased He told me also, that if I w ould learn to nde 
the great horse, he had a stable there of some fifty, the 
best and choicest ns was thought in Prance, and that 
his escuyer, called Monsieur de Disancour, nor mferior to 
Pluvenel or Labrove, should teach me. I did with great 
thankfulness accept his offer, as being very much addicted 
to the exercise of ndmg great horses , and as for hunting 
m his forests, I told him I should use it spanngly, as 
being desirous to preserve his game. He commanded 
also his escuyer to keep a table for me, and his pages to 
attend me, the chief of whom was Monsieur de Mennon, 
who, proving to be one of the best horsemen in France, 
keeps now an academy in Pans , and here I shall re 
count a little passage betwixt him and his master, that 
the inclination _pf the French at that time may appear, 
there bemg scarce any man thought worth the lookmg 
on, that had not killed some other in duel 

Mennon desiring to marry a niece of Monsieur Disan- 
cour, who it was thought should be his heir, was thus 
answered by him ‘ Fnend, it is not time yet to marry, 
I will tell you what you must do if you will be a brave 
man, you must first kill m single combat two or three 
men, then afterwards marry and engender two or three 
children, or the world will neither have got nor lost by 
you , ’ of which strange counsel, Disancour was no other 


wise the author than as fie had been an example, at least 
of the former part , it being his fortune to liave fought 
three or four brave duels in his time. 

And now, as every morning I mounted the great horse, 
so in the afternoons I many times went a hunting, the 
manner of which was this The Duke of Montmorency 
hav ing given orders to the tenants of the town of Merlou, 
and some villages adjoinmg, to attend me when I went 
a hunting, they, upon my summons, usually repaired to 
those woods where I intended to find my game, with 
drums and muskets, to the number of sixty or eighty, 
and sometimes one hundred or more persons , they enter- 
ing the wood on that side with that noise, discharging 
their pieces and beating their said drums, we on the 
other side of the said wood having placed mastiff, and 
greyhounds, to the number of twenty or thirty, which 
Monsieur de Montmorency kept near his castle, expected 
those beasts they should force out of the wood if stags 
or wild boars came forth, we commonly spared them, 
pursuing only the wolves, which were there in great 
number, of which are found two sorts, the mastiff wolf, 
thick and short, though he could not indeed run fast, yet 
would fight with our dogs , the greyhound wolf, long and 
swift, who many times escaped our best dogs, though 
when he were overtaken, easily killed by us, without 
making much resistance. Of both these sorts I killed 
divers with my sword while I stayed there 

One time also it was my fortune to kill a wild boar m 
this manner the boat* being roused from his den, fled 
before our dogs for a good space , but finding them press 
him hard, turned his head against our dogs, and hurt 
three or four of them very dangerously I came on horse 
back up to him, and with my sword thrust him twice or 
thnee without entering his skin, the blade bemg not so 
stiff as It should be the boar hereupon turned upon me, 
and much endangered my horse, which I perceiving, nd 
a little out of the way, and leaving my horse vnth my 
lackey, returned with my sword against the boar, who 
by this time had hurt more dogs , and here happened a 
pretty kind of fight, for when I thrust at the boar some 
times with my sword, which m some places I made enter, 
tlie boar would run at me, whose tusks yet by stepping 
a little out of the way I avoided, but he then turning 
upon me, the dogs came in, and drew him off, so that he 
fell upon them, which I perceiving, ran at the boar with 
my sword again, w hich made him turn upon me, but then 
the dogs pulled him from me again, w hile so relieving 
one another by turns, we killed the boar At this chase 
Monsieur Disancour and Mennon were present, ns also 
Mr Townsend, yet so as they did endeavour rather to 
withdraw me from, than assist me m the danger Of 
which boar, some part being well seasoned and larded, 
I presented to my uncle Sir Francis Newport, in Shrop 
shire, and found most excellent meat 

Herbert was a great stickler on the point of honour 

There happened during this siege [of Juhers by the 
allies against the Emperor in l6io] a particular quarrel 
betwixt me and the Lord of Walden, eldest son to the 
Earl of Suffolk, lord treasurer of England at that time, 
which I do but unw illingly relate, m regard of the great 
esteem I have of that noble family , howbeit, to avoid 
misreports, I have thought fit to set it down truly that 
lord havmg been invited to a feast m Sir Horace Vere’s 
quarters, where (after the Low Country manner) there 
was hberal dnnkmg, ' returned not long after to Sir 
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Edward Cecd's quarters, at which time, I speakinu 
memly to him, upon some slight occasion, In. took that 
ofTcnce at me, which he would not have done at another 
time, insomuch that he came towards me m a violent 
manner, which I perceiving, did more than half way 
meet him , but the company were so vigilant upon us 
that before any blow past w e were separated , howbeit, 
because he made towanls me, I thought fit the next day 
to send him a cludlcngc, telling him, that if he had any 
thing to say to me, I would meet him m such a place as 
no man should m 
terrupt us Shortly 
after this Sir Thomas 
Payton came to me 
on his part, and told 
me my lord would 
fight -with me on 
horseback withsingle 
sword , and, said he, 

1 will be his second , 
where is yours? I 
replied that neither 
his lordship nor my- 
self brought o\er a.ny 
gre-at horses with us , 
that I knew he might 
much better borrow 
one than mjself, 
how licit, as soon as 
he shewed me the 
place, he should find 
me there on horse 
back or on foot , 
whereupon, bdth of 
us riding together 
upon two geldings to 
the side of a wood, 

Payton said he chose 
that place, and the 
“time break* of day 
the next morning 
I told him I would 
fail neither place nor 
time, though I knew 
not where to get a 
better horse than the 
nag I nd on , and as for a second, I shall trust to your 
nobleness, who, I know, will see fair play betwixt us, 
though you come on his side but he urging me again 
to provide a second, I told him I could promise for 
none but myself, and that if I spoke to any of my 
friends m the army to this purpose, I doubted least 
the business might be discovered and prevented 

He was no sooner gone from me, but night drew on, 
myself resolving m the mean time to rest under a fair 
oak all night , after this, tying my horse by the bridle 
unto another tree, I had not now rested two hours, when 
I found some fires nearer to me than I thought was 
possible m so solitary a place, whereupon also havmg 
the curiosity to see the reason liereof, I got on horseback 
again, and had not rode very far, when by the talk of 
the soldiers there, I found I was m the Scotch quarter, 
where finding m a stable a very fair horse of service, I 
desired to know whether he might be bought for any 
reasonable sum of money, but a soldier replying it 
was their captain’s. Sir James Arcskm’s chief horse, I 


demanded for Sir James, but the soldier answering he 
was not within the quarter, I demanded then for his 
lieutenant, whereupon the soldier courteously desired him 
to come tome, this lieutenant was called Montgomery, 
and had the reputation of a gallant man , I told him 
that I would very fain buy a horse, and if it were 
possible, the horse I saw but a little before , but he 
telling me none was to be sold there, I offered to leave 
in his hands one hundred pieces, if he would lend me 
a good horse for a day or two, he to restore me the 

money again when 
I delivered him the 
horse m good phglit, 
and did besides bnng 
him some present as 
a gratuity 

The lieutenant, 
though he did not 
know me, suspected 
I had some private 
quarrel, and that I 
desired tljis horse to 
fight on, and there 
upon told me, Sir, 
whosoever you are, 
you. seem to be a 
person of ’worth, and 
you shall have the 
liest horse in tlie 
stable , and if you 
have a quarrel and 
want a second, I 
offer myself to serve 
you upon another 
horse, and if you 
will let me go along 
with you upon these 
terms, I will ask no 
pawn of you for the 
horse I told him I 
would use no second, 
and I desired him to 
accept one hundred 
pieces, which I had 
there about me, in 
pawn for the horse, 
and he should hear from me shortly agmn , and that 
though I did not take his noble offer of coming along 
with me, I should evermore rest much obliged to him, 
whereupon giving him my purse with the money in it, I 
got upon his horse, and left my nag besides with him 
Riding thus aw ay alxjut twelve o’clock at night to the 
wooil from whence I came, I alighted from my horse and 
rested there till morning , the day pow breaking I got 
on horseback, and attended the Lord of Walden w ith 
his second The first person that appeared was a foot 
man, who I heard afterwards was sent by the Lad> 
of Walden, who as soon as he saw me, ran back again 
with all speed , I meant once to pursue him, but that I 
thought It better at Kst to keep ray place About two 
hours after Sir William St Leigcr, now lord president 
of Munster, came to me, and told me he knew the cause 
of my being there, and that the business was discovered 
by tin. Lord Walden's nsmg so early that morning, and 
the suspicion that he meant to fight with me, and had 
Sir Thomas Payton with him, and that he would nde 
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(o him, and that there were thirty or forty sent after us, 
to hinder ns from meeting, shortly after many more 
came to the place where I as, and told me I must not 
fight, and that they w ere sent for the same purpose, and 
that it was to no purpose to stay there, and thence rode 
to seek the Lord of Walden , I stayed -yet two hours 
longer, but findmg still more company came in, rode 
back again to the Scotch quarters, and delivered the 
horse back again, and received my money and nog from 
Lieutenant Montgomery, and so withdrew myself to the 
French quarters, till I did find some convenient time to 
send again to the Lord Walden 

Being among the French, I remembered myself of the 
bravado of Monsieur Balagny, and conung to him told 
him I knew how braie a man he was, and that as he 
harl put me to one tnal of daring, when I was last with 
him in his trenches, I would put him to another , saying, 
I heard he had a fair mistress, and that tlie scarf he wore 
was her gift, and that I would maintain I had a worthier 
mistress than he, and that I would do as much for her 
sake as he, or any else, durst do for his Balagny here 
upon looking merrily upon me, said that for his 
part, he had no mind to fight on that quarrel I looking 
htreupoii somewhat disdainfully on him, said he spoke 
more like a paillard than a cavalier , to which he 
answering nothing, I rode my wa}s, and afterwards 
went to Monsieur Terant, a French gentleman that 
belonged to the Duke of Montmorency, formerly men 
tioned , who telling me he had a quarrel with another 
gentleman, I offered to be his second, but he saying he 
was proiided alreadj, I rode thence to the English 
quarters, attending some fit occasion to send again to 
the Lord Walden I came no sooner thither, but I 
found Sir Thomas Somerset with eleven or twelve 
more m the head of the English, who were then draw 
mg forth in a body or squadron, who seemg me on 
horseback, with a footman only that attended me, 
gave me some afirontmg words, for my quarrelling 
with the Lord of Walden , whereupon I alighted, 
and giving my horse to my lackey, drew ray sword, 
which he no sooner saw but he drew his, as also all 
the company w ith him , I running hereupon amongst 
them, put by some of their thrusts, and making towards 
him in particular, put by a thrust of his, and had cer- 
tainly run him through, but that one Lieutenant Pnehard, 
at that instant taking me by the shoulder, turned me 
aside, but I recovenng myself agmn, ran at him a 
second time, which he perceiving, retired himself with 
the company to the tents which were near, though not 
so fast but I hurt one Proger, and some others also that 
were with him , but they being all at last got witbm the 
tents, I finding now nothing else to be done, got to my 
horse again, having received only a slight hurt on the 
outside of my nbs, and two thrusts, the one through the 
skirts of my doublet, and the other through my breeches, 
and about eighteen nicks upon my sword and hilt, and so 
rode to the trenches before Juliers, where oar soldiers were. 

Not long after this, the town being now surrendered, 
and every body preparing to go their ways, I sent ogam 
a gentleman to the Lord of Walden to offer him the 
meeting with my sword, but this was avoided not very 
handsomely by him (contrary to what Sir Henry Rich, 
now earl of Holland, persuaded him) 

After having taken leave of his excellency Sir Edward 
Cecil, 1 thought fit to return on my way homewards as 
far as Dusseldorp I had been scarce two hours in my 


lodgings when one Lieutenant PImnilton brought a Ictler 
from Sir James Areskin (who yvas then m town like 
wise) tlnto me, the effect wherof \vas, that in regard liis 
Lieutenant Montgomery had told hmi that I had the said 
James Areskm’s consent for borrowing his horse, he did 
desire me to do one of two things, which was, either to 
disavow the said words, which he thougiit in his con 
science I never spake , or, if I w ould justify them, then 
to appoint time and place to fight vvitli him Having 
considered a while what I was to do m this case, 1 
told Lieutenant Hamilton that I thought myself bound 
in honour to accept the more noble part of Ins proposi 
tion, which was to fight witluhim, when yet pcrcliance it 
might be easy enough for me to say that I liad his horse 
upon other terms than was afiimicd , whereupon also 
giving Lieutenant Hamilton the length of myswonl, I 
told him that as soon as ever he had matched it, I would 
fight with him, w ishing further to make haste, since I 
desired to end the business as speedily as could lx. 
Lieutenant Hamilton hereupon returning back, met in a 
cross street (I know not by what miraculous adventure) 
Lieutenant Jfonlgoraery, conveying divert of the hurt 
and mauned soldiers at tlie siege of St Juliers unto that 
town, to be lodged and dressed by tlie^surgcons tliere , 
Hamilton hereupon calling to Montgomery, told him the 
effects of his captain’s letter, together with mj answer, 
which Montgomery no sooner lieard, but he replied (as 
Hamilton told me afterwards), I see that noble gentleman 
chooseth rather to fight than to contradict me , but my 
telling, a lie must not be an occasion why either my 
captain or he should hasard their lives I will alight 
from my horse, and tell my captain presently how all 
that matter past , whereupon also he relating the business 
about borrowing the horse, in that manner I formerly set 
down, which as soon as Sir James Areskm heard, he sent 
Lieutenant Hamilton to me presently again, to tell me he 
was salisfietl how the business past, and that he had 
nothmg to say to me, but that he was my most humble 
servant, and was sorry he ever questioned me in that 
manner 

Lord Herbert’s most famous poem is ‘an Ode 
upon a question moved whether love should con- 
tinue for ever,’ and begins thus ^ 

Having mlerr’d her Infant birth. 

The wat’ry ground, that late did mourn. 

Was strew’d with flow ’rs, for the return 
Of the wish’d Bndegroom of the Earth. 

Tlie well accorded Birds did sing 
Tlieir hymns unto the pleasant time 
And in a sweet consorted chime 
Did welcome m the cheerful Spruig 

To which, soft whistles of tlie Wind, 

And warbling miinnura of a Brool , 

And vaneil notes of leaves that shook 
An harmony of parts did bind. 

While doubling joy unto each other 
All in so rare consent was shown, 

No happiness that came alone. 

Nor pleasure that was not another 

When with a love none can express 
That mutually happy pair, 

Melander and Celmda lair. 

The season with their loves did bless. 
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and the Marquu of Hamilton, dcstrovc-d Herbert’s 
court boptu, and, induced ihe'oto bj N cnola.-* 
Fermr and Laud, tie took holy o'dcrs m 1630 
and vas made rector of Btrrerton, m \\ iluhirt 
7 /hac he parsed the remainder of his ii'e. ALtr 
descnhmg hu marriage on the third day after hu 
fi'St interviev/ aith the lady, Izaak relates, rita 
characteristic simpl oty and minuteness, a quaint 
episode in the ne. ircnmbenfs preparation for 
Bemenon 'The third da^ after he as made 
rector of Bemenon, and biad changed hu sv or<l 
and ailk clothe^ into a canonical habiq he returned 
so habited viih hu fnena bfr Woodnot to Bemenon , 
ard immediately afte- he had seen ard Saluted hu 
aife, he said to her You are no y a min'/.ter’s 
vife, and must no v so far forget jour f uhefs 
nousc as not to claim a precedence of any of jour 
parishioners, for jou are to kno , tliat a pnest's 
can challenge no precedence or place but 
th tt which she purchases bj her obb 'ing humilitj , 
and I am sure places so purchased do bc-A become 
them And let me tell jOu, I am so good a htnild 
x-, to assure jOU that this is truth.” And she axs 
so meek a nfe as ,0 assure him it vas ro veting 
ne zs to her, and that he should sec her observe it 
3th a cheerful 'vsllingncjs ’ 

Herbert discharged h’s postonJ dut ea v itli 
saintly zeal and punty, but Ins strength viu not 
equal to his self-imposed tasks, and he died in 
I ebruzur, 1633- ^ devotion to the mother 

Church of England shines through all his poems 
His pnnapal v ork is f/u Fiinplc, or Saend Poems 
and Private LjiiLulattons It vas not printed till 
the jear after his death, but was so ell received 
that Walton sajs twenty thousand copies v ere 
sold m a few jears 'fhe poem on Virtue 
Is one of his genu , but e en there e fird, 3s 
.n all Herbert’s poctrj, disturbing conceits and 
oddities. Else; rere vve even ha e 

G<z<l gave ihj soul brave un„v , fat no‘ the., feaihers 
into a led to sleep out all ill icatlicrs. 

Less audacious than his friend iJoanc, he jet 
pcrmittf'd himsuif a I ind of unagerj that attracts 
some and repeh others James Montgomery sad 
his Pemple vas ‘dc.oiion turned mto mab<i-eradc’ 
Dr George ''laalonald, on the other h-rd, bolds 
•hat hu use of hoinel est imager, for h ghesi 
U ought rani s him nh the highest kind of 
poets His originality, hu imaginative gift, hu 
quaint humour, are unduputed He u less s-cet, 
less exquisite, iuas le-s of tbc ecsiaiie tejnier 
than Cravhavv, but is terser more En_.,hsh, u ore 
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genuine In his own way he was very fastidious 
his workmanship is elaborate, his rhythms are often 
intricate He was a musician, and sang his own 
hymns to the lute oi viol , one catches echoes 
of his music in the harmonious cadence of his 
verses Crashaw and Vaughan, Charles the Martyr 
and Baxter the Puritan, Cowper and Colendge, 
were amongst the warmest admirers of the Temple 
— more, perhaps, for the pregnancy and devoutness 
of his spiritual thoughts than for the purely poetic 
worth of his verse His poetry alone would not 
have secured him so many loving readers had it 
not been for his single minded and lovable char- 
acter, enshnned in the pages of good old Walton , 
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From the Engraving by R. White in the British Museum. 

his prose work, the Country Parsotij and the 
warm and fervent piety which gave a charm to 
his life and breathes through all his writings 

Vertue 

Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright — 

The bndall of the earth and skie , 

The dews shall weep thy fall to night , 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angne and brave. 

Bids the rash gazer ivipe his eye. 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted he. 

Thy music shews ye have your closes, 

And all must die 

Onely a sweet and vertuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gi\ es , 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives 


The Pulley 

When God at first made man, 

Having a glasse of blessings standing by, 

‘ Let us,’ said He, ‘ poure on him all wc can , 

Let the world’s riches, which dispersed he. 

Contract into a span ’ 

So strength first made a way , 

Then beautie flowed, then wisdome, honour, pleasure 
When almost all was out, God made a staj , 
Perceiving that, alone of all His treasure, 

Rest m the bottome lay 

‘ For if I should,’ said He, 

‘ Bestow this jewell also on my creature. 

He would adore my gifts instead of me. 

And rest m Nature, not the God of Nature 
So both should losers be 

‘ Yet let him keep the rest. 

But keep them, with repining restlessness , 

Let him be nch and wearie that at least, 

If goodnesse lead him not, yet weannesse 
May tosse him to my breast ’ 

Matins . 

I cannot ope mine eyes 

But Thou art ready there to catch 

My mourning soul and sacnfice, 

Then we must needs for that day make a match. 

My God, what is a heart ? 

Silver, or gold, orjjrccious stone, 

Or starre, or rainbow , or a part 

Of all these things, or all of them m one? 

My God, what is a heart. 

That Thou shouldst it so eye and wooe. 

Pouring upon it all Thy art, 

As if that lliou hadst nothing els to do? 

Indeed, man’s whole estate 
Amounts, and richly, to serve Thee , 

He did not heaven and earth create. 

Yet studies them, not Him by whom they be 

Teach me Thy love to know , 

That this new hght which now I see 
May both the work and workman shew , 

Then by a suune beam I wdl climb to Thee. 

Sunday 

O day most calm, most bnght. 

The fruit of tins, the next world’s bud. 

The indorsement of supreme delight, 

Wnt by a Fnend, and with His bloud , 

The couch of Time, Care’s balm and ba^ 

The w eek were dark but for thy' light , 

Thy torch doth shew the way 

The other dayes and thou 
Make up one man, whose face Ihon art. 

Knocking at heaven witli thy brow 
The worky daies are the back part , 

The burden of the week lies thfire. 

Making the whole to stoop and bow. 

Till thy release appeare. 

Man had straight forward gone 
To endlesse death but thou dost pun 
And turn us round, to look on One, 

Whom, if we were not very dull. 
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Wc could not choose but look oa still , 

Since there is no place so alone, 
rhe which, he doth not filL 

Suiidaies the pillars are 
On which heaven’s palace archid lies 
I he other days fill up the spare 
And Iiollow room with vanities. 

They are the fruitfull beds and borders 
In God's rich garden that is bare 

Which parts their ranks and orders. 

The Sundaics of man’s life 
llireddcd together on Time’s string, 

Make bracelets to adorn the w ife 
Of the etcrnall glorious King 
On Simday, heaven’s gate stands ope , 

Blessings are plentiful and nfe, 

More plentiful tlian hope 

This day my Saviour rose, 

And did inclose this light for liis , 

That, as eacli beast his manger knows, 

Man might not of his fodder misse 
Christ hath took m this piece of ground. 

And made a garden there for those 
Who want herbs for their wound. 

The rest of our creation 
Our great Redeemer did remove 
With the same shake, winch at Hys passion 
Did the earth and all things with it move. 

As Samson bore the doores away, 

Christ’s hands, though nailed, wrought our salvation, 
And did unhinge tliat day 

The bnghtnesse of that day 
We sullied by our foul offence 
Wherefore that robe we cast away, 

Having a new at llis capense, 

Wliosc drops of bloud paid the full price, 
riiat was required to make us gay, 

And fit for paradue 

Thou art a day of mirth 
And where tlie wcek-daics trail on ground, 

Tliy flight IS higher, as thy birth 
O let me take thee at the bound. 

Leaping with thee from seven to seven. 

Till that we both, being tossed from c.arth, 

Fhe hand m hand to lieaven 1 

Tho Quip 

Tlie meme World did on a day 
W"itli Ills train bands and mates agree 
To meet together w here I lay. 

And all m sport to gecre at me, jeer 

1 irat Dcautie crept mto a rose, 

Which when I pluckt not, ‘ Sir,’ said she, 

‘ 1 ell me, I pray, whose hands arc tliose ? 

But Ihoii shalt answer. Lord, for me. 

Then Mone-y came, and chinking still, 

‘ What tune is tins, poore man’’ said he , 

‘ I he*ard in Musick you had skill ' 

But Tliou shalt answer. Lord, for me 

Then came brave Clone puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he ' 

Ife scarce allowed me half an eie 
But Thou shalt answer. Lord, for me 
32 


Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 
i\nd he would needs a comfort be. 

And, to be short, make an oration 
l^ut Thou shalt answer, Lord, for m& 

Yet when the houre of Thy' designe 
To answer these fine things shall come, 

Spcalc not at large, say, I am Tfiint, 

And then they have their answer home. 

The Collar 

1 struck the board, and cry’d, ‘ Mo more ; 

/ I will abroad ’ 

What, shall I ever sigh and pine ? 

My hnes and life are free , fine as the road. 

Loose as the windc, as large as store 
Shall I be still m suit? 

Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blond, and not restore 

What I have lost with cordiall fruit’ 

Sure there was wine 

Before my sighs did dne it , Lhere was com 
Before my tears did drown it , 

Is the yeare onely lost to me ? 

Have I no bayes to crown it, 

No flowers, no garlands gay ? all blasted. 

All wasted? 

Not so, my heart , but tlmre is fruit. 

And thou hast hands 
Recover all thy sigh-blown age 

On double pleasures , leave thy cold dispute 

Of w hat is fit and not , forsake thy cage, 

Thy rope of sands 

Whicli pettic tlioughts have made , and made to thee 
Good cable, to enforce and draw, 

And be thy law , 

While thou didst wink and wculdst not sec 
Aw ay ' take heed , 

I w ill abroad 

Call in thy death's head there, tie up thy fears , 

He that forbears 
To suit and serve lus need 

Deserves his load 

But as I rav’d and grew more fierce and wilde 
At every word, 

Methought I heard one calling, ‘ Childe , ’ 

And I reply ’d, ‘ My Lord ’ 

Herbert was decidedly High Church in sy'mpa- 
thics, attached importance to the things Puritans 
made light of, and though he does not insist on 
asceticism for all, gives in the Parson quite painful 
prescnptions as to the extent to which fasting 
should be carried at tlie specified day sand seasons 
His native sagacity and insight arc well shown 
m the chapter of the Country Pa) son suggestively 
called ‘The Parson’s Eye,’ in which it will be 
noted that he assumes Gerson, ch.incellor of the 
University of Paris, to be the author of the 
Imttaiio Chrtsli 

Tlic countrey parson, at spare times from action, stand 
ing on a lull and considering his flock, discovers two 
sorts ofvicci, and two sorts of vicious persons Thcri. 
are some vices whose natures are alw lye^ clear and 
evident , as adultery, murder, hatred, lying, &c. Ihere- 
art other vices, vvhosc natures, at Last in tlie be„inmii„ 
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are dark and obscure , as covetousnesse and gluttony So 
likewise there are some persons who abstain not e\cii 
from known sms there are others, nho when they know 
a sin evidently, they commit it not It is true, indeed, 
they are long a knowing it, being partiall to themselves, 
and Witt) to others who shall reprove them from it A 
man may be both co^ etous and intemperate, and yet hear 
sermons against both, and himsclfe condemn both in good 
earnest jVnd the reason hereof is, because the natures of 
these Mces being not e\idently discussed or known com 
monly, the beginnings of them are not easily observabled , 
and the beginnings of them are not observed, because of 
the suddain passing from that which was just now lawfull, 
to ihat which is presently unlawfull, e\cn in one con 
tiuued action So, a man dining eats at first lawfully 
but proceeding on, comes to do unlawfully, e\en before 
he IS aware, not knowing the bounds of the action, 
nor when his eating begins to be unlaw fiilL So a man 
stonng up mony for his necessarj pro\isions, both m 
present for his family and in future for Ins children, 
hardly perceives when his stonng becomes unlawfull yet 
IS there a penod for his stonng, and a point or center 
when his stonng, which was even now good, passcth from 
good to bad — Wherefore the parson, being true to Ins 
businesse, hatli exactly sifted the definitions of all vertues 
and vices , espeaally canvassing those whose natures are 
most stealing, and beginnings uncertain Particularly, 
concerning these two vices not because they are all 
that are of this dark and creeping disposition, but for 
example sake, and because they are most common , he 
thus thinks — 

First, for covetousnes he lays this ground Who 
soever, when a just occasion cals, either spends not at 
all, or not m some proportion to God's blessing upon 
him, IS covetous The reason of the ground is manifest , 
because wealth is given to that end, to supply our occa 
sions Now, if I do not give evetj thing its end, I abuse 
the creature , I am false to my reason, which should 
guide me , I offend the supreme Judg, m perverting that 
order which He hath set both to things and to reason 
The application of the ground would be infinite. But in 
bnef, a poor man is an occasion , my countrey is an occa- 
sion , my fnend is an occasion , my table is an occasion , 
my apparell is an occasion. If m all these and those 
more which conceme me, I either do nothing, or pinch, 
and scrape, and squeeze blood, indecently to the station 
wherein God hath placed me, I am covetous. More 
particularly, and to give one instance for all , If God 
have given me servants, and I either provide too little 
for them or that which is unwholsome, being sometimes 
baned [diseased] meat, sometimes too salt, and so not com 
petent nourishment, I am covetous I bnng this example 
oecause men usually think that servants for their mony 
are as other things that they buy , even as a piece of 
wood which they may cut, or hack, or throw into the 
fire , and, so they pay them their wages, all is well — 
Nay to descend yet more particularly , if a man hath 
wherewithal! to buy a spade, and yet hee chuseth rather 
to use his neighbour’s and wear out that, he is covetous 
Nevertheless, few bring covetousness thus low, or con- 
sider It so narrowly , which jet ought to be done, since 
there is a justice in the least things, and for the least 
there shall be a judgment Countrey people are full 
of these petty injustices, being cunning to make use of 
-mother, and spare themselves And scholers ought to 
be diligent m the observation of these, and driving of 


their generall school rules even to the smallest actions of 
life which while they dwell in their bookes, they will 
never finde , but being seated in the countrey, and doing 
their duty faithfully, they will soon discover, especially 
if they carry their eyes ever open, and fix them on their 
charge, and not on their preferment 

Secondly, for gluttony, the parson lays this ground 
He that cither for quantity eats more than his health 
or imploymcnts will bear, or for quality is licorous after 
dainties, IS a glutton ,— as he* that eats more then his 
estate w ill bear, is a prodigall , and hee that eats olTen- 
sively to the company, either in his order or length of 
eating, is scandalous and uncliantable These three 
rules generally comprehend the faults of eating , and the 
truth of them needs no proof So that men must eat, 
neither to the disturbance of their health, nor of their 
affairs, (which, being over burdened or studying dainties 
too much, they cannot wel dispatch,) nor of their estate, 
nor of their brethren One act in these things is bad, but 
it IS the custom and habit that names a glutton Many 
think tliej are at more liberty then they are, as if thej 
were masters of their health , and so they wall stand 
to the pain, all is well But to eat to one’s hurt com 
prehends, besides the hurt, an act against reason, because 
It IS unnaturall to hurt oneself, and this thej are not 
masters of Yet of hurtfull things I am more bound to 
abstain from those which by my own experience I have 
found hurtfull, then from those which by a common 
tradition and vulgar knowledge are reputed to be so — 
That which is said of hurtfull meats, cxtuids to hurtfull 
drinks abo As for the quantity, touching our imploy 
ments, none must eat so as to disable themselves from a 
fit discharging either of divine duties, or duties of their 
callmg So that if after dinner they are not fit (or 
unweeldy) either to pray or work, they are gluttons. 
Not that all must presently work after dinner For they 
rather must not work, especiallj students, and those that 
are weakly But that they must rise so as that it is not 
meate or dnnk that hinders them from working To 
guide them m this there are three rules First, the 
cuslome and knowledge of their own body, and w hat it 
can well digest The second, the feeling of themselves 
in time of eating, which because it is deceitfull (for one 
thinks m eating that he can eat more then afterwards 
he finds true) The thud is the observation with what 
appetite they sit down This last rule jojned with the 
first never faib For knowing what one usually can 
digest, and feeling when I go to meat in what disposi 
tion I am, either hungry or not , according as I feele 
mjself, either I take my wonted proportion or dimmish 
of It Yet phisicians bid those that would live in health, 
not keep an uniform diet, but to feed variously , now 
more, now lesse And Gerson, a spintuall man, wisheih 
all to mcline rather to too much, then to too little, 
his reason is, because diseases of exinanition are more 
dangerous then diseases of repletion. But the parson 
distinguisheth accordmg to his double aime , either of 
abstinence a niorall vertue, or mortification a divine 
When he deals with any that is heavy and camall, he 
gives him those freer rules. But^vhen he meets with a 
refined and heavenly disposition, he carryes them higher, 
even somtunes to a forgetting of themselves , knowing 
there is One Who, when they foiget, remembers for 
them As when the people hungered and thirsted after 
our Saviour’s doctrine, and tarryed so long at it that they 
would have fainted had they returned empty. He suffered 
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it not, but rather made food miraculously then suffered 
so good desires to miscarry 

Jacula Priidentum is a collection of about a 
thousand short sayings and proverbs from various 
quarters, many of them, as Herbert says, ‘out- 
landish,’ but some of them no doubt his own 
Thus there are some from Burton (see page 440) 

Sec Herberts Ih'arii m Prose and Verse, wilU the Life by liaak 
Walton and notes by Coleridge (1846), other editions by Nichol 
(1663), Grosart (1876), and Sbortliouse (1883) and an esceltcnt 
anonymous Life (S P C K , 1893) 

George Wither (1588-1667) was a voluminous 
author, m the midst of disasters that would have 
damped the spirit of any but an enthusiast Some 
of his happiest strains were composed in prison , 
spite of stone walls and iron bars, his fancy was 
among the hills and plains, with shepherds hunt- 
ing, or loitering with Poesy by rustling boughs and 
murmuring springs There is a delightful fresh- 
ness and natural vivacity in WithePs early poetry , 
though he became harsh, obscure, and affected 
when the brightness of youth passed from him 
At his best he had great diversity of style and 
subject, and a gift of true poetical feeling and 
expression Wither, bom on the nth of June 
1588, at Bentworth, near Alton, in Hampshire, 
studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, and was 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn For his satire Abuses 
Stript and IVhipt (1613) he was thrown into the 
Marshalsea, where he composed several of his 
best 'poems, and in particular his pastoral, The 
Shcphcanid Huntiug In the civil war Wither 
took the popular side, and sold his paternal estate 
to raise a troop of horse for the Parliament He 
rose to the rank of major, and in 1642 was 
made governor of Farnham Castle During the 
struggles of that period the poet was made 
prisoner by the royalists and stood in danger of 
capital punishment, when Denham interfered for 
his brother-bard, alleging that as long as Wither 
lived he (Denham) would not be considered the 
worst poet in England The joke was a good 
one if It saved WiihcPs life He was afterwards 
Cromwell’s major-general in Surrey, and Master of 
the Statute Office From the sequestrated estates 
of the royalists Wither obtained a considerable 
fortune , but the Restoration came, and he was 
stripped of all his possessions He remonstrated 
loudly and angril> , his remonstrances were voted 
libels, and for a satire on the Parliament of 1661 
the unluckj poet was again thrown into pnson He 
was released, under bond for good behaviour, in 
1663, and died in London on the 2nd of May 1667 
Waller’s fame is derived chiefly from his early 
poems, vvntten before he had come under Puritan 
influences or been embroiled in the war The 
SUtpheatdd Huntiug {yn which Willy is his friend 
the poet William Browne, and Philarelc is himself) 
was issued in 1615, as was also Fidelia His 
I/h/Zci, i confession in two tliousand lines of 
verse, appealed in 1621 ^ his Jmentlia, i repnnt 
of all his best work, m 1622 Fuire hr tin. or 


the Misiresse of PhilareL (1622) displays WithePs 
genius m its transitional state Certain portions of 
this collection of lyncs have extraordin U7 bcaut>, 
such as the opening lines descriptive of the poet’s 
home in Hampshire, but the beauties are interspersed^ 
with long passages of the dullest and commonest 
kind, showing how rapidly Wither was losing his 
charm Much of WithePs religious poetry is sweet, 
tender, and devout (though as he advanced in life 
much of It, like his version of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed, became little better than doggerel) 
The Hymns and Songs of the Church (1623) were 
set to music by Orlando Gibbons Phe Psalms of 
David translated appeared ip 1632, the Lmblenis 
Ancient and Mode) n in 1635 Among the two hun- 
dred and thirty hymns in Hallelujah, another collec- 
tion — designed for persons and purposes as various 
as members of Parliament, jailers, poets, tailois, for 
sheep-sheanngs, for house-warmings — there are two 
or three still found in modern hymn-books, such as 
‘ Behold the Sun that seemed but now,’ ‘ The Lora 
IS King and heareth ’ WithePs satirical and contro- 
versial works were numerous but without merit 
Long before his death his poetry had fallen 
into oblivion Pope in the Duiuiad stigmatised 
him as ‘wretched Withers’ — ‘Withers’ is a re- 
cognised spelling of the family name — and spoke 
of him as sleeping among the dull of ancient cla>s, 
safe where no critics damn Bishop Percy was 
kindlier, holding him ‘not altogether devoid of 
genius’ But George Ellis, in his Spccinuiis op 
Early English Poets (1790), was the first to call 
to mind ‘ that playful fancy, pure taste, and artless 
delicacy of sentiment, which distinguisli the poetry 
of his early youth ’ Sir Egerton Brydges, Southey, 
Hallam, and especially Charles Lamb (in the Essay 
of i8i8) restored him to his place in tlie Temple 
of Fame WithcPs poem on Christmas affords a 
lively picture of the manners of the times His 
Address to Poetry, the one cheenng companion of 
his prison solitude, recounts the various charms 
and the ‘divine skill’ of his Muse, that had de- 
rived nourishment and delight from the ‘ meanest 
objects’ of external nature — a daisy, a bush, or 
a tree , and, when these picturesque and beloved 
scenes of the country were denied him, could 
gladden even the vaults and shades of a prison 

From * The ShepheardB' Hunting ’ 

Phitnrete Clu-tre thee, hot^st Will), then, 

And begin lliy song agui ** 

\l illi Fame I would, but I doe fuire 
When ngainc inj lines the) heare, 

If the) )eeld they arc mv nines, 

They will fame some other crimes , 

\nd 'tis no safe vcntniig b) 

\\ here we see Detraction 1) 

For doe what 1 ean, I doubt, 

She will pieke some quarrell out , 

And I oft have heard defuideal, 

Little said, IS soone amended 

Phil See’st thou not m clearest dijes, 

Oft tliieke fogs cloud heav ns ri)ea, 
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And that vapours which doe breath 
From the earths grossc wombe beneath, 
Sceme not to us with blacb steames, 

To pollute the sunnes bright beames. 

And )et vanish into ayre, 

Leaving it unblemjsht fairc? 

So (my Willy) sliall it bee 
With Delradtons breath on thee. 

It shall never rise so hie, 

As to staiiie thy poesie 
As that sunne doth oft exhale 
Vapours fiom each rotten vale , 

Poesie so sometime drtines 
Grosso conceits from muddy braines , 
Mists of envy, fogs of spight, 
dwixt mens judgements and her light 
But so much her poiver may do, 

That shee can dissolve them to 
If thy verse doe bravely toner, 

As shee makes wing, she gets power 
Yet the higher she doth sore. 

Slice 's affronted still the more 
lill shee to the high’st hath past, 

1 ben she rests with fame at last. 

Let nought therefore thee affright 
But make forward in thy flight 
For if I could match thy rune. 

To the ver) starres I ’de clime 
There begin again and flye 
Till I reach’d .'Eternity 
But (alasse) my Muse is slow 
For thy place shee flags too low 
Yea, the more ’s her haplessc fate, 

Her short nings were dipt of late. 

And poore I, her fortune ruing, 

Am my selfe put up a muing 
But if I my cage can rid, 

I ’le flye where I never did 

And though for her sake I 'me crost, 

Though my best hopes I have lost. 

And knew she w ould make my trouble 
Ten times more then ten times double 
I should love and ktepe her to, 

Spight of all the world could doe. 

For though banish’t from my flockes, 

And confin’d w ithin these rockes, 

Here I waste away the light. 

And consume the sullen night, 

She doth for my comfort stay. 

And ] eepes many cares away 
Though I misse the flowry helds, 

Witli those sweets the spring tyde yeelds. 
Though I may not see those groves 
Where the shepheards chant their loves, 
(And the lasses more eicell, 

Then the sweet voye’d Fhtlomcl,) 

Though of aU those pleasures past 
Nothing no,w remaines at last 
But Remembrance (poore rehefc) 

Tliat more makes then mends my gnefe 
Shee s my mindes companion stiU, 
Maugre envies evill will 
(Whence she should be dnven to, ' 
Wer ’t in mortals power to do ; 

She doth tell me w here to borrow 
Comfort m the midst of sorrow , 


Makes the desolatest place 
To her presence be a grace , 

And the blackest discontents 
To be pleasing omamcnls 
In my former dayes of blissc. 

Her divine skill taught me this, 

That from every thing I saw, 

I conid some invention draw 
And raise pleasure to her height, 

Through the meanest objects sight 
By the miirmurc of a spring, 

Or the least bouglies tuslcbng , 

By a dazie whose leaves sp.cd. 

Shut when Tytan goes to bed , 

Or a shady bush or tree. 

She could more infuse in mec 

Then all Natures beauties can 

In some other wiser man 

By her lielpe I also now 

JIake this churlish place allow 

Some things that may sweeten gladnes. 

In the verj gall of sadnes 

The dull loaniicsse, the blackc shade. 

That these hanging vaults have made , 

The strange musicke of the waves, 

Beating on these hollow caves , 

1 his blackc den w Inch rocks embossc 
Overgrovme vntb eldest mosst , 

The rude portab that give light, 

More to Tenor then JDdtght , 

This my chamber of Neglect., 

Wall’d about vv ith Disrespect , — 

From all these and this dull ajre, 

A fit object for Dcspairc, 

She hath taught me by her might 
To draw comfort and dchghL 
Therefore thou best e*artblj blisse, 

I will cherish thee for this, 

Poesie , thou sweet’st content 
That e’re he-av’n to mortab lent 
Though the) as a tnfle leave thee 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee, 
Though thou be to them a scornc, 

Tliat to nought but earth are borne 
Let ni) life no longer be 
Then I am in love with thee. 

Though our wise ones call thee madnesse 
Let me never taste of gladnesse 
If I love not tliy niadd’st fits. 

More then all their greatest vv its. 

And though some too seeming holy 
Doe account tli) raptures foil) , 

Thou dost teach me to conlemnc 
What make Knaves and Pooles of them 

The Steadfast Shepherd. 

Hence away, you Syrens, leave fhc, 

And imclaspe )our wanton armes , 

Sugred words shall ne’re deceive me, 
(Though thou prove a thousand charmes.) 
Fie, fie, forbeare , 

No common snare 
Could ever my affection chame 
Your painted baits. 

And poore deceits, v 

Are all bestowed on me m vaine. 
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I 'me no slave to sucli as you be , 
Neither shall a snowy brest, 

Wanton eye, or lip of ruby, 
liver robb me of my rest 
Goc, goe, display 
Your licauties ray 

To some ore soone enamour’d swaine. 
Ihosc common wiles 
Of siglis and smiles 
Arc all bestowed on me in vainc 

I have elsewhere vowed a dutie , 
Turne away thy templing eyes. 

Shew not me a nakctl be-autie, 

Those impostures I despise. 

My spint lothes, 

Wlicrc gawdy clothes 
And famed othes may love ohtaine 
I love her so 

Whose looke sweares No , 

1 hat all your labours will be vaine. 

Can be prize the tainted imsie-s 
Whieli on every brest are wome , 
lliat may plucke the spotlcssc roses 
I'roin their never touched thome? 

1 can goc rest 
On her sweet brest 
lhat IS the pride of Cynthia’s traine. 

1 hen hold your tongues , 

Your mermaid songs 
Arc all bestow’d on me in vaine 

Ilee’s a foolc that basely dallies 
Where each peasant mates with him 
Shall I haunt the thronged valhcs, 
Whilst tiler’s noble hils to eliinix,? 
No, no , though clownes 
Arc shar’d with frow’iies, 

I know the best can but disdainc 
And those He prove , 
bo shall your love 
be all bestowed on me m vaine 

Yet I would not daigne enibracea 
With the greatest fairest shee, 

If another shar’d those graces, 

Which had heenc bestowed on me 
1 gave that one. 

My love, where none 
fahall come to robb me of my game. 
Your fickle hearts 
Makes teares, and arts, 

And all, bestowed on me 111 vaine 

1 doe scome to vow a dune 
Where each lustfull lad may wooe 
Give me her whose sun like beautic 
biiz/ards dare not scare unto 
Slice, slice it is 
.iMToords that bhsse , 

For which I vvould refuse no paine. 
Hut such as you, 

1 ond foolca, adue , 

You secke to captive me in vame. 

/ 

I’rowd she secin’d in the Ijeginning, 
And disdaind my looking on 
but that coy one in the winning, 
I’rovc'' a true one being wonne. 


What ere betide, 

Shee ’1 ncre divide 
The favour shee to me -sluill daigiie 
But your fond love 
Will fickle prove 

And all that liaist m you are vame 

Therefore know, when I enjoy one, 

( \nd for love employ my breath), 

Shee I court shall be a coy one, 

Though I wmne her with my death 
A favour there 
I ew ayme at dare 
And if perhaps some lover plaine, 
bhee is not wonne, 

Nor I undone. 

By placing of my love in vaine. 

laave me then, you Syrens, leave me , 

Seeke no more to workc my hannes 
Craflie wiles cannot deceive me 
Who am proofe against your cliarnies 
You labour may 
To lead astray 

The heart that constant shall remaiiie 
And 1 the while 
Will sit and smile, 
lo see you spend your tunc m vame 

(From f/ie jJfij/mu nf P/ii/aute ) 

Chrlstmoa 

So now is come our joyfulst feast , 

Let every man be jolly 

liach roome with yvie leaves is dast. 

And every post with holly 

Though some diurles at our mirth repine, 
Round your forheads garlands twine, 

Drowaic sorrow m a eup of vv me 
And let us all be merry 
Now all our neighbours chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are burning , 

Iheir ovens they with bak’t meats dioke. 

And all their spits are turning 

Without the iloore let sorrow he 
And if for cold it hap to die, 

Wcele bury ’t m a Christmas pye. 

And evermore be merry 

Now every lad is wondrous trimm. 

And no man minds his Lalmur 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bag-pipe and a tabor 

Young men and iiuayds, and gplcs and boyes, 
Give life to one anothers joyes 
And you anon shall by their noyse 
Perceive that they are meriy 

Kanke misers now doe spanng shun 

Their hall of musicke souiideth 

And dogs thence with whole shoulders run, 

So all things there abomideth 

Ihe countrev folke themselves advanea. , 

Tor crowdy mution’s come out of I ranee 
Ind Jack shall pipe, and Jyl! shall daunee, 
And all the towiie be merry 

Neal bwash hath fetcht his bands from pawne, 

And all his best app irell 

Bnsk Nell hath liought a ruffe of lawne, 

With droppings of the barrelL 
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And tliose that hardl) all the yeare 
Had bread to eat or raggs to wean., 

Will have both clothes and daintie fare 
And all the day be merry 

Now poore men to the justices 

With capons make their arrants, erraudi 

And if they hap to fade of these, 

They plague them w ith their w arrants 

But now tliey feed them w ith good checrc, 

And what they want, they take in beere 
For Chnstmas comes but once a yeare, 

And then they shall be merry 

Good farmours in the countrey nurse 
The poore, that else were undone 
Some land lords spend their money worse 
On lust and pride at London 

There the rdysters they doe plav , 

Drabb and dice their lands aw ay , 

Which may be ours another day 
And therefore lets be merry 

The clyent now his suit forbcarcs, 

1 he prisoners heart is eased. 

The debtor dnnks aw ay his cares. 

And for the time is pleased 

Though others purses be more fat, 

Why should w e pine or gneve at that ? 

Hang sorrow, care will kill a cat, 

A,nd therefore lets be merry 

Harke how the wagges abrode doe caU 
Each other foortli to rambling 
Anon youle see them in the hall. 

For nutts and apples scambling 

Ilarke how the roofes with laughters sound! 
Annon they ’1 thinke the house goes round 
For they the sellars depth have found. 

And there they will be merry 

The wenches with their w assell bow les, 

About the streets are singing 

The boyes are come to catch the owles. 

The wild mare in is bnnging 

Our kitchin boy hath broke his boxe. 

And to the dealing of the oxe. 

Our honest neighbours come by flocks, 

And here they will be merry 

Now kings and queenes poore sheep cotes have. 

And mate with every body 

The honest now may play the knav e. 

And wise men play at noddy 

Some youths w ill now a mumming goe 
Some others play at Rowland hoe, 

And twenty other gameboyes moe 
Because they will be merry 

Then wherefore in these merry daies. 

Should we, I pray, be duller? 

No , let us sing some roundelayes. 

To make our mirth the fuller 

And whitest thus inspir’d vv e sing, 

' Let all the streets vv ith ecchoes ring 
Woods and hills and every thing, 

Beare vvitnesse we are merry 

(From the Miscellany appended to The Muireise o/ Philarele') 

In Hampshire crowdy is a kind of pie , the wild mare, a see saw 
in Shakespeare is here the Yule log , gameboyet is gambols 


A Sonnet upon a Stolno Klsse 
Now gentle slcepe hath closed up those eyes. 

Which waking kept my boldest thoughts in ane 
And free acccase unto that sweet lip lies, 

From whence I long the rosie breath to draw 
Me thmkes no w rong it were, if I should steale 
hrom those two melting rubies one poore kisse 
None sees the theft, tfuit would the tliiefe reveale, 
Nor rob I her of ought which she can misse 
Nay, should I twenty kisses fake away. 

There would be little signe I had done so 
Why then sliould I this robbery delay ’ 

Oh ' she may wake, and therew ith angry grow 
Well, if she do. He back restore that one. 

And twenty hundred thousand more for lone 
(From the Miscclbny appended lo The Mtsireste e/ Phil irele ) 

The Author’s Resolution in a Sonnet 
Shall I, wasting in despaire 
Dye because a woman ’s fair’ 

Or make pale my cheeks with care. 

Cause anothers Rosie are ? 

Be she fairer than the Day 
Or the flowry Meads m May, 

If she thinke not well of me, 

MTiat care I how faire she be ? 

Shall my seely heart be pin’d 
Cause I see a woman kind ’ 

Or a vv ell disposed Nature 
Joyned with a lovely feature? 

Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle dove or Pellican 
If she be not so to me. 

What care I how kind she be? 

Shall a woman’s Verlues move 
Me to pensh for her Love? 

Or her wel deservings knowne 
Make me quite forget mine owai ’ 

Be she with that Goodness blest 
M’hicli may merit name of best 
If she be not such to me, 

M'hat care I how good she be ? 

Cause her Fortune seems too high 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 

She that beares a Noble mind. 

If not outward helpes she find. 

Thinks what with them he wold do. 

That wathout them dares her vvooe 
And unlesse that Minde I see 
What care I how great she be ? 

Great, or good, or kind, or faire 
I will ne’re the more despaire 
If she lov e me (this beleev e) 

I wall die ere she shall gneve 

If she slight me w hen I w ooe, 

I can scome and let her goe. 

For if she be not for roe 
What care I for whom she be? 

(From Ftdelui ) 

The pnncipal editions of Wither s works are the Spenser Societj s 
repnnts (1871-83) and that edited by Mr Frank Sidgwick (2 lols. 
1903). Mr Arber issued Philarele and Fidelia 111 his ‘English 
Gamer, and Henry Morle> published a selection 111 1891 
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Fiaiicis ICouS (1579-1659), who divides with 
King David the honour of being the sweet psalmist 
of the Scottish people, was a Cornishman, born at 
his father’s house of Halton, near Saltash At 
Oxford he was already known as a sonneteer, and 
before he was twenty he had published Thttlc or 
Virluts History^ a poem in imitation of Spenser 
He graduated at Leyden too, and entered the 
Temple, but, settling m the country, produced 
between 1616 and 1627 a series of theological and 
devotional works — Mediiaitoiis of Insiruciion, The 
ArU of Happtnes, The Oyl of Scorpions^ 3 .c 
He was sent up to the House of Commons by 
Truro m 1625, was conspicuous in Parliament, 
and in 1643 made provost of Eton College. 
He withdrew from the Presbytenan party, became 
a strong Independent, was a member of Cromwell’s 
Council of State, and a month or two before his 
death was by Cromwell created a Lord of Parlia- 
ment He was a strenuous opponent both of 
popery and of Arminianism, and continued to wnte 
theological and political pamphlets and treatises — 
on the Mystical Marriagt of the Soul to the 
Saviour^ the Heavenlu Acadeinie, <S.c , and a 
number of his most important speeches have been 
preserved His translation of the Psalms (1643) 
was not sanctioned by the English Parliament, 
but after being revised by himself (1646) and 
altered in a good many places by a Scottish com- 
mittee, was adopted both by the General Assembly 
and the Scottish Parliament Like the West- 
minster Assembly’s Shorter Catec/usiu, also an 
English production, the metrical translation of the 
Psalms became not merely part of the most 
cherished spiritual inheritance of the Scottish 
nation, but an important element in its intellectual 
education for more than two centuries It served 
even as a kind of model for vcrsc-wnting to those 
who had access to few more poetical standards, 
and was only gradually extruded from its supre- 
macy as the vehicle of praise m the public worship 
of the chief Presbytenan communions after the 
middle of the nineteenth century It is mostly in 
‘common’ ballad metre, with some ‘long’ metre 
psalms and a few ‘peculiar’ metres, is literal to 
(often over) the verge of unintelligibility, utterly 
lacking the dignity of the original , and as verse 
IS harsh, uncouth, and generally hardly better than 
doggerel But it is terse, simple, sincere , has 
won favourable comment from cntics with no pre- 
dilection for things Presbyterian or Scottish , was 
regarded as an adequate rendering of the psalter 
by a nation far from illiterate , and was interwoven 
with the most sacred associations of many generta- 
tions of earnest Christian people 

Rous’s version of the Psalms was printed m 
1643, revised m 1646, and approved by the Long 
Parliament, but never came into use in Eng- 
land. The first metrical version used in Scotland 
from the Reformation till 1650 was the English 
‘Old Version’ by Sternhold, Hopkins, and 
others There was a version by King James 


and the Earl of Stirling (printed 1631), one 
by Mure of Rowallan (circulated in MS ), and 
one by Zachary Boyd (1646), but none of these 
was ever adopted for public worship The General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, having Rous’s 
version sent to them by the English Parliament, 
appointed a committee (including Zachary Boyd) 
to revise Rous’s version for use in Scotland, taking 
advantage of Mure’s and Boyd’s versions , and in 
1650 sanctioned the result of the committee’s 
labours, still the standaid version in Scotland We 
give the last three verses of the Twenty-third 
Psalm in Rous’s two versions, and that finally- 
adopted by the Kirk of Scotland m 1650 Boyd’s 
is given at page 515 A comparison will show- 
how completely the so called ‘Scottish’ version 
may still be regarded as the handiwork of the 
old English Roundhead 

Roufl’a OrlErlnal Version, 1643 

And though I were even at death’s doore, 
yet would I Rare none ill , 

Tliy rod, thy stafle do comfort me, 
and thou art with me still 

Thou hast my table richly spread 
m presence of my foe , 

M> head with oilc thou dost anoint, 
my cup doth overflow 

Thy grace and mercy all my daies 
shall surely follow me , 

And ever in the house of God 
my dweUing place shall lie 

r 

Roua’s own Revised Version, 1640 

Yea though I walk in death’s dark vale 
I ’Ic fear no evil thing , 

Thou art with me, thy roel, thy staffe 
to me do comfort bnng 

Before me thou a table fitt’st 
in presence of my foes 
My head thou dost with ode anoint, 
my cup It overflow cs 

Coodnesse and mercy all my life 
shall surely follow me , 

And m God s house for evermore 
my dwelling place shall be 

Rous revised by the Scottish Committee, 1650 

Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
yet will I fear none ill 
For thou art with me , and thy rod 
and stair me comfort still 

My table thou hast furnished 
in presence of my foes , 

My head thou dost with oil anoint, 
and my cup overflows 

Goodness and mercy all my life 
shall surely follow me 

And in God’s house for evermore ’ 

my dwelling place shall be. 
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SCOTTISH LITERATURE, 


James VI. to the Civil War. 


HEN the vanous racial and tnbal 
elements m North Britain had 
been hammered into one mon- 
archy, It was the Anglic stock 
of the Lowlands and not the 
Scotic of die West Highlands 
that obtained the upper hand 
under the Celtic line of kings , and it was their 
language — the Anglian, Northunibnan, or Northern 
English — spoken in the same form from the Forth 
to the Humber, that became the national language, 
and assisted m the process, not >ct quite com- 
pleted, of welding the several peoples of the nortli 
(Celtic, Anglic, Norse, and other) into one nation 
The Highlander is yet ver>' unlike the Lowlander 
in many points of temperament and character , 
but the national type is the essentiall> Anglo- 
Saxon, utterly un-Celtic Lowlander, liyper-Enghsh 
in his caution, ‘ doumess,’ and undemonstrativeness 
In Bede’s mouth Scotta-land meant the land of 
the Irish settlers in Argyll, of the Scot! , but bj- 
and-by the Southrons naturally came to regard 
as Scots all die subjects of the sovereign officially 
styled King of Scots, and called h'ls whole country 
Scotland Inevitable, too, it was that the Low- 
landers, though Anglic to the bone, should, in 
contradistinction to the Southern English wath 
whom they w ere so often at war, at length 
speak of themselves as Scots But apparendy 
they carefully avoided speaking of their language 
as Scottish TiU the sixteenth century die Scottish 
tongue in Lowland usage meant the Scotic Erse 
or Irish Gaelic of Argyll It was not tiU a time 
of special embitterment in the long wars between 
the northern and southern kingdoms, when north 
of Tweed resentment against the Southrons had 
reached its highest pitch, that, as we have seen, 
a Lowlander was moved to speak of the Lowland 
' vernacular as Scottis (see page 164) And long 
before this the influence of Southern English on 
this Lowland tongue was quite marked 

The charm and power of the poetry of Chaucer 
contributed very largely to make the English of 
the southern Midlands the hterary language for 
the whole of the great southern kingdom, reducing 
alike the tongue of the northerners in Northum- 
bria and of the southerners in Sussex and Hamj}- 
shire to the rank of provincial dialects Chauceds 
power IS seen in the fact that his combination 
of the native Midland English with the Norman- 
French, which for three hundred jears had been 
the literary language of England, was henceforth, 
though to a very great extent French in xocabularx’. 


to be regarded as tlie ‘ well of English undefiled ’ 
In Scotland French never was the literary tongue, 
and tliough some Scots writers at times affected 
a pedantic Gallicism, the vernacular of the Low- 
lands never admitted anything like the same pro- 
portion of French words as did literary English , 
the words for which, m reading Lowland Scots, an 
Englishman requires a glossary are in the vast 
majonty of cases words of pure English stock, 
fallen in England into desuetude But on the 
vernacular benorth the Tweed Chaucer’s influence 
was also powerful, and southern forms beqame 
more and more hequent in Scots prose and verse. 
The Reformation (see page 166) gave a prodigious 
impulse to the Anglicising process , and the period 
from the first Reformation to what in Scotland is 
called the Second Reformation may be regarded as 
the last age during’ which the northern vernacular, 
the Lowland Scots, was the national tongue of the 
country beyond the Tweed Of Scottish national 
literature in the national tongue it mlg^lt at the 
accession of James to the crown of England have 
been said — as a century later at the union of the 
kingdoms was said by the Scottish chancellor of 
the Scottish parliament and 'polity — ‘ Now there’s 
ane end of ane old song’ For from the union of 
the crowns it became the ambition of educated 
Scotsmen to write, and to be able to speak, the 
literary English of the court and of the south 
And when in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century there was a revival of Lowland Scots it 
was not as a national tongue but as a provincial 
vernacular, admitted to hterary use onlj for certain 
specific purposes For the general purposes of 
literature English remained the v ehide , nobod> 
now wrote books m Scotch Even Bums wrote 
many poems in English , and his letters are in- 
variably in English, and rather flond English' 
(save on the two or three occasions when he 
vvTote a facetious and extravagant jargon) Scott 
made admirable use of an eclectic and partiallj 
Anglicised Lowland Scots for dialogue in his 
novels and in some of his songs , but even in 
vvnting the historj’ of Scotland for a Scottish 
boy, he would hav’e regarded as absurd any 
attempt to indite the work m the Lowland 
vernacular he knew and loved so well If not 
in James’s reign, then during the commotions 
begun under his successor the Lowland Scots 
ceases to be the normal hterary instrument of 
Scotsmen The vernacular was reserv'ed for m- 
creasingly restricted purposes and for secondary' 
hterarj uses , m conversation even the educated 
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uctii on opi. at hotiK a mixed di iltct fimtc 

i3 much bcoUiaii Oi Liij^hih I>ut the lan^fuaj^u 
of the pulpit and ilic bar, m, uell aa of books, 
ipproviiiuted \er> closely 10 Enylish, with northcni 
V ords 3 Jk 1 fretpieiU bcollicisnib it iiti^jht be , the 
iruiTitioml compounds of Scottish- ]-n„dish or 
Fn^li.h Scottish ue nnn^, curious, and \ mously 
projKJUioned U, the middle ot the se\entccntli 
leiUury nian> beotsiiieii wrote p issable J-ngbsh, 
ihuj^h when the> casayed to spe ik it their 
ton^'Le bewrijed them — the Scottish icceiu’ re 
miuud indefeasible, even to tins d ly t jicrfeetly 
Lii/hsb ton,{ue m i Scott sh mouth is sufrieienll\ 
rue Hut with the educ ited it is i nutter of in 
ton It on md utter uice, hardU at all of eoadiularv 
or diale,.L 

Ihe otitsUindmt' fact in the history of Scottish 
literati te (sce p i^jcs 107, t6S is ih it, from the 
liur pi-t of llie sixteenth etnlury and ihrouj'liout 
the next, not tide iiiines arc— in coiitrist with 
tailier profusion— sadh lew in number Atjainst 
scores of f minus Eii,jl.sh witters, including Spenser 
md SIi despearc, Sitlney and Kaleigh, Hooker ind 
IJ icon. It Is diiricnk to clnxise 1 duicn Scotsmen 
as worth lunnng u all, even if one includes 
Monigotnery md Axion, ilie Luis of Stirling 
md \inruin Who but speculists lead even 
Drummond now r Napier was i genius, but lie 
dots not belong to hteriture , Rutherford md 
Leighton are prited for their spiritii d md deto 
lion tl power We set to tlie lutiunal credit ail 
tlie Scoltisli lUihurs who— like Drummond md 
most of the others m serae , hie the amaring 
Sir Iliomas Urqnhirt, the'Bluidy Mackenzie,’ and 
hletcher of Saltoun m prosc- wrote no longer 
b< otch, but IS good Liiglisli is they could compass 
But even so, Scotland lus little or nothing to set 
alurigside tlje works of Hobbes, Milton, Jeremy 
1 1 lor, Bunyan, Dryden , nothing at ill to give 
jjroiiiise of i coming renascence— of Hume md 
.Vd iin Snmh, of Dug dd Stewart, Smollett, Boswell, 
Henry M-yckeiuie, Bums, in tlie eigliieenih century , 
or of Scott md JeOrey, of Cli diners, Christopher 
Xorth, Carlyle, in tlie mneteuiliu 

As Professor Masson testifies, he is but a poor 
Scotsin m \ ho, noting the literary msignilicanee 
of Scoilmd in the seventeenth century, forgets- 
that it was tlicn precisely lliat Seotbnd exerted 
its most decisive influence on the general history 
of tlie British islands, or doubts that the result 
w IS I irgely ‘ traceable to Scotland’s obstinate 
perseverance so long in her own peculiar politico 
ecclesiastical controversy', and to w h it h id been 
argued or done in the course of it, on one side 
or the other, by such men as Andrew Melville, 
Alexander Henderson, Argylc, Montrose, Claver 
house, and C irslarcs ’ I he century m t> be 
roughly divided into two lialvcs , and the barren- 
ness of this most b irrcn period is mitigated by 
the first appearance— or by the redaction in some- 
thing like tlieir present sliapc — of many of the 
Seol^ish b dlads 


Kingr Jauica VI. ami I. (1566-1625), the 
Scottish Solomon, would have been untrue to him- 
self liad he not even in boyhood chdnshed tJie 
ambition of gaming fame as an author ‘ The 
wisest fool in Christendom’ was exceptionally 
well educated, and had some literary aptitude 
Macaulay, exaggerating antitheses as usual, 
ifurmed that he was made up of two men— ‘a 
nervous drivelling fool, who acted,’ and ‘a willy 
well read scholar, who wiote, disputed, and 
hirangued’ But his writing, like lus disputing 
ind haranguing, was mostly tedious and to little 
purpose 

He beg m to publish when a boy of eighteen, and 
m the Scottish vcrnicular Schort frcalisu 

,}/ itcotlts Poisit! (1584) contained 'reulis and 
caiitchs to be obscrvit and eschewit,’ absurd and 
irbitrary many of them , but all early literary 
criticism has histone value Ihc J naitst was 
followed by his Essay es of a Pna/iSt, in the Divnu 
Aft of J^ocsie, in which he doubtless illustrated as 
fir as he could his rulca and cautions, without too 
great success the experiments comprised sonnets 
111 Scottish , .hie Schort Po<.ine of Pyine^ also in 
Scottish , J he Phonn, inspired by Pliny, m 
stven-lmc slanras , and a close and fairly spirited 
traiisl itioi) of L’Liai.u of Du B irtas, who, as 
ambassador from the King of Nivarre, flattered 
the King of Scots to the top of his bent A 
later volume of Poctuall £\i.rcist.s contains more 
translations from Du Baruas, tlic king’s extra- 
ordinary doggerel glorification of the battle of 
I e|xanio in billad metre, ind a translation of 
the same into french by the admiring diplom il, 
as the worl of ‘ the Apollo of our tunc’' Jins 
longest of James’s poems (nearly a thousind 
lines) runs like this 

Tin, I iirqinsli Host in manner like 
Tliemselvts tlay did array, 

Hie whicli two Bavlioas did command 
And order cvem. way 
For Potlan Uasha had m charge 
To governe all by land, 

And All liasha liad by sea 
1 he only chufe command 

Ilic Schoi t Pounc of Tyme belongs to a decidedly 
higher category 

As I was pausing in a morning aire, )«ming, mcdiiaunf. 
And eould not sleip nor naw ayis take me rest, 

Furth for to walk, the morning was sa fairc, 

Alliort the fields, it scuned to me tlie best 
The Last was cicarc, w hereby bely vc I gest guessed 
Tliat fyric Titan dimming was in sight, 

Obscuring chast Diana by Ins light 

Who by his rysmg m the azure skyes, 

Did dew he hcise all thame on earth do dwell greet 
Tlie balmic dew through biming drouth he dryis, 

Whicli made tlie soile to savour sweit and smell, 

By dew that on the night before downe fell, 

Winch tlicn was soukit up by the Dclphicnns licit 
Up in the airc it was so light and weit 
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Whose hie ascending in his purpour Sphere 
Provoked all from Morpheus to flee 
As beasts to feid, and birds to sing w ith beir, birr, none 
Men to their labour, bissie as the Bee 
Yet jdle men devysing did I see 
How for to dryve the tyme that did thun irk, 

By sindne pastymes, quhill that it grevi mirk 

Then woundred I to see them seik a vvyle 

So willingly tlie precious t)’me to tyne lose 

And how they did them selfis so farr begyle, 

To fashe of tynie, which of itself is fyne trouble at 
, , —brief 

Fra tyme be past to call it bakw'art syne 

Is bot m vaine therefore men sould be warr ware 

To sleuth the tyme that flees fra tliem so farr pursue 

For what hath man bot tyme into this l>ft.. 

Which gives him dayis his God anght to knaw ? 
Wherefore then sould we be at sic a stryfe. 

So spedehe our selfis for to withdraw 
Evm from the tyme, which is on now ayes slaw 
To file from us, suppose w e fled it noght ? 

More wyse we were, if we the tyme had soght. 

But sen that t)me is sic a precious thing, 

I wald we sould bestow it into that 
Which were most pleasour to our heav enly King 
Flee ydilteth, which is the greatest lat , idfencfc 
Bot, sen that death to all is destinat, 

Let us employ that t) me that God Iiath send us. 

In douig weill, that good men may commend us 

James’s metneal version of the Psalms (said to 
be mainly the Earl of Stirling’s work) was not pub- 
lished till 1631 In 1901 Mr R S Rait, who had 
(in The Royal Rhetorician^ 1900) reprinted the 
Treatise^ the Essays, and the Counterblast, printed 
(m folio) nineteen unprinted poems and prose 
pieces from a volume of James’s MSS found m 
the Bodleian m 1900 

James’s most noted prose publications, almost 
wholly m English as he understood it (not with- 
out pronounced Scotticisms), are the Dcemonology 
(1597)1 fhe Basihcon Doron 0599 )i ^tid A Counter- 
blast against Tobacco (1604) , but he issued four 
Meditations on Senpture and a tractate on the 
Oath of Allegiance The Doron was wTitten 
for the instruction of his son Pnnee Henry 
a short time before the union of the crowns 
Allowance being made for James’s ‘high’ view of 
the royal prerogative, it is a shrewd, sensible, and 
well-worded treatise on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of kings He instances the evil example of 
James V , ‘ who by his adultene bred the wracke of 
his lawfull daughter and heire, in begetting that 
bastard, who unnaturally rebelled, and procured 
the mine of his owne Soverane and sister , ’ and he 
denounces ‘sUch famous invectives as Buchanans 
or Knoxes Chronicles, and if any of these infamous 
libels remame untill your daies, use the law upon 
the keepers thereof’ In the .preface to the 
Dcemonology the kmg displays his learning in 
maintammg the existence and enrmnahty of 
witches, who he says abounded m Scotland 


Sorcery and Witchcraft 

The fearefull abounding at tins time m this Countrey 
of these detestable slaues of the Diuel, the Witches or 
enchaiintets, hath mooned mee (beloucd Reader) to dis- 
patch in post, this follovMdg Treatise of mine, not m an> 
wise (as I protest) to seme for a shew of iiij learning and 
ingine, but oncly (moued of conscienee) to preas^e llureby, 
so farre as I can, to re*3olue the doubting hearts of many , 
both that such assaults of Satan are most certainely 
practised, and that the instmments thereof ments most 
seuerely to be punished against the damnable opinions 
of two principally in our aage, whereof the one called 
Scot, an Englishman, is not ashamed m publike Prmt to 
deny, that there can be such a thing as Witch craft and 
so mamtaincs the old errour of the Sadduccs 111 denying 
of spints , The other called IVterns, a German Physition, 
sets out a publike Apologie for all these crafts folkes, 
whereby, procuring for their impumtie, he plamely be 
wrayes himselfe to haue bene one of that profession 
And for to make this Treatise the more pleasant and 
facill, I haue put it m forme of a Dialogue, which I haue 
diuidcd into three Bookes Tlie first speaking of Magie 
m generall, and Nccromancic m speciall The second, 
of Sorcerie and Witch craft and the third containes a 
discourse of all these kinds of spints, and Spectres that 
appeares and troubles persoas, together with a conclu- 
sion of the whole workc My intention in this labour 
IS onely to prooue two things, as I haue already said 
nie one, that such diuehsh axtes haue bene and are 
The other, what exact triall and seuere punishment they 
ment and therefore reason I, What kinde of things are 
possible to be performed in these Arts, and by what 
naturall causes they may be, not that I touch euery 
particular thing of the Diuels power, for that were 
infinite but onely to speake scholastickely, (since this 
cannot be spoken m our language) I reason vpon genus, 
leaning species and differentia to bee comprehended 
therein As for example, speaking of the power of 
illagiciens, m the fir»t booke and sixt Chapter, I say, 
that they can suddenly cause be brought voto them all 
kinds of daintie dishes by their familiar spirit , since as 
a thiefe he delights to steale, and as a spint he can 
subtilly and suddenly ynough transport the same How 
vnder this gams may be comprehended all particulars 
depending thereupon , such as the bniiging Wme out of 
a wall (as wee haue heard oft to haue bene practised) and 
such others , which particulars are suffiaently prooued 
by the reasons of the generalL 

How Wltchea Travel 

ThiJomathes Bvt by what way say they, or thmke yee 
It possible they can come to these v nlaw full conuentions ? 

Epistemon There is the thing which I esteeme their 
senses to be deluded m, and though they he not in con- 
fessing of It, because they thmke it to be trew, yet not to 
be so m substance or ellect for they say that by diuers 
meanes they may conueene eitlier to the adonng of their 
Master, or to the putting in practise any semice of his, 
committed vnto their charge one way is natural!, which 
is naturall ndmg, going, or sailing, at what houre their 
master comes and aduertises them and this way may 
be easily beleeued another way is some what more 
strange, and yet it is possible to bee trew which is, by 
being caned by the force of the spirit which is their 
conducter, either aboue the earth, or aboue the Sea 
swiftly, to the place where they are to meete which I 
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am perbwaded to bee likewise possible, in respect that as 
Ilabakkul was earned by the Angel m that forme, to the 
den where Daniel lay , so thinke I, the diueil will be readie 
to imitate God, as ell in tliat as in other things which 
IS much more possible to him to doe, being a Spint, then 
lo a mighty wind, being but a nnturall Metcore, to Irans 
port from one place to another, a solidc body, as is com 
monly and daily scene in practise But in this violent 
forme they cannot be caned but a short bounds, agreeing 
with the space that they may retame their breath for 
if it were longer, their breath could not remaine vnex 
tingmshed, their botly being caned in such a violent and 
forcible mancr, as by example If one fall off a small 
height, his life is but in perill, according to the hard or 
soft lighting but if one fall from an high and stay [steep] 
rocke, his breath will be forcibly banished from the body, 
before Ije ean uin to the earth, as is oft scene by ex- 
pencnce And in this transporting they say themsclues, 
that they are inuisible to any other, except amongst 
themselues, Mhich may also be possible in my opinion 
For if the dcuill may forme what kinde of impressions 
he pleases in the aire, (as I hque said before, speaking of 
J/a^ic) why may hee not farre casiher thicken and ob 
scure so the aire that is next about them, by contracting 
it straite together, that the beames of any other mans eyes 
cannot pierce thorow the same, to see them? But the 
third way of their comming to their conucntions, is that 
wherein I thinke them deluded for some of them say, 
that being transformed in the hkenesse of a little beast 
or foule, they will come and pierce through m hatsoeuer 
house or church, though all ordinane passages be closed, 
liy whatsoeuer open the aire may enter in at And some 
say that their bodies lying still, as in an extasie, their 
spirits •nill be rauished out of their bodies, and caned lo 
such places, and for verifying thereof, Mill giue euidcnt 
tokens, as well by witnesses that haue scene their body 
lying sencclesse in the meano time, as by naming peroons 
whom ivith they met, and gluing tokens what purpose 
was amongst them, whom otherwise they could not 
haue knowen for this forme of loumeymg, they affimie 
to vse most, when they are transported from one coun 
trey to another 

In his Connterblasl James declares that many of 
the nobles and gentry spent three and four hun- 
dred pounds [Scots, it is to be hoped] a year on 
tobacco rhe man, he says, who introduced it was 
‘generally hated,’ meaning Raleigh He seems to 
have done Raleigh an injustice (small compared 
with his other sms against him 1) m making him 
the introducer of tobacco It was almost certainly 
Drake or Hawkins who brought tobacco hither, 
but Raleigh had doubtless much to do with pro- 
moting its popularity by encouraging the growth 
of It James concludes his Counterblast with these 
emphatic words ‘ Smoking is a custome loathsome 
to the eye, hatefull to the nose, harmefull to the 
brame, dangerous to the lungs, and in the blacke 
stinking fume thereof, neerest resembling the hor- 
rible Stigian smoake of the pit that is bottomlesse.’ 

AIc\jmdcr Ilumc (is6o?-i6o9), a son of 
Patnek Hume, Baron Polwarth, studied at St 
Andrews and Paris for the Scottish bar, held some 
court appointments, but in 1598 forsook the world 
to enter the Church, and died the sternly Puntan 


minister of Logie in 1609 He published a volume 
of Hymns or Sacied Songs m the year 1599 The 
most finished poem is a descnption of a summer’s 
day, which he calls the Dcty Esltvall The natural 
aspects of Scottish landscape are painted with 
truth and clearness, and the poem is instinct with 
de\ out feeling It opens as follows 

O perfite light, which shaid away shed, divided 
The darkenes from the light. 

And set a ruler ou’r the day, over 

Ane uthcr ou’r the night , 

Thy glone, when the day foorth flies, 

Mair vively dois appeare, livtlj 

Nor at mid day unto our eyes 
The shining Sun is cleare 

The slnddow of the earth anon 
Remooves and drawes by, 

Sine in the East, when it is gon, then 

Appeares a clearer sky , 

Quhilk Sunne perceives the little larks. 

The lapw ing and the snyp , 

And tunes their sangs like nature’s darks, 

O’er midow, mure, and stryp 

The summer day of the poet is one of unclouded 
splendour 

The time sa tranquill is and still, 

That na where sail ye find, 

Saif on ane high and barren hill. 

An air of peeping wind 

All trees and simples, great and small. 

That balmy leif do beir , 

Nor lhay were painted on a wall, 

Nae mair they move or steir 

The nvers fresh, the callor streames cool 

Ou’r rocks can softhe nn, do 

The water cleare like chrystall seames, 

And makes a pleasant din 

The condition of the Scottish labourer would 
seem to have been then more comfortable than at 
present, and the climate of the country warmer, 
for Hume describes those working m the fields 
as stopping at midday, ‘noon meat and sleep to 
take,’ and refreshing themselves with ‘ caller w me ’ 
m a cave, and ‘ sallads steeped in oil ’ As the poet 
lived four years m France, he was doubtless draw- 
ing on his Continental recollections for some of the 
features m this picture At length ‘ the gloaming 
comes, the day is spent,’ and the poet concludes in 
a strain of pious gratitude and joy 

What pleasour were to walke and see 

Endlong a nver cleare. Along 

The perfite forme of everie tree , 

Within the deepe appeare 

The salmon out of cniife and creils, 

Uphoiled into skowts. 

The bels and circles on the weills 
Through lowpping of the trouts. leaping 
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0 then it were a seemely thing, 

, While all IS stdl and calme, 

The praise of God to play and sing, 

Witli comet and with slialme. 

Throw all the land great is the gild 
Of rustik folks that cne , 

Of bleiting sheep fra they be fdd, 

Of calves and rowting ky lowing lone 

All labourers drawes lianie at even. 

And can tiU uther say, 

Thankes to the gracious God of heauen, 

Quhilk send tins summer day 

Criitfs Olid crtelSf crui\es and baskets, ore frames of ivoodcn 
spars and wicUenvork contrivances in rivers for catching fish 
shruls are boats , and wttllt are patches of deep dead water at 
the bend of a stream 

The Tnumph of the Lotd is his account of the 
‘defait of the Spanish Navie.’ He prefixes to his 
poem an exhortation to the Scottish jouth to for- 
swear profane sonnets, vain ballads, and fabulous 
romances (which we must think jvere not very 
much m demand) , denounced popery , and pub- 
lished some sermons and a treatise on conscience 
dhe Hymns and Songs were published b> the 
Bannatyne Club in 1832 , and there is the Rev 
hlenzies Fergusson’s Alexander Hume, an eatly 
Poet-Pastor 0/ Logie {Vs.\s\ty, 1899) 

Sh Robci t Ajtoil (1570-1638), Scottish cour- 
tier and poet, was the son of Ayton of Kinaldie, 
near St Andrews, graduated at St Andrews, studied 
law at Pans, and was ambassador to tlie Emperor 
James I appointed hun one of the gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber, and private secretary to his 
queen, besides conferring upon him the honour of 
knighthood Ben Jonson told Drummond that 
Sir Robert loved him (Jonson) dearly Aubrey 
says he was acquainted with all the wits in Eng- 
land, specially naming Hobbes of i\Ialmesbury 
He was a man of culture , wTote verses m French, 
Latin, and Greek , and was one of the first Scots- 
men to wTite English, prose and verse, with 
tolerable purity He was, indeed, one of the 
very earliest of the Cavalier poets, and Dryden 
accounted some of his verses as amongst the best 
of that age. He was buned m Westminster 
Abbey Dwphanins and Charidora is not a great 
poem, though better than his suited and awkward 
Latin verses The best knowm of his shorter 
poems — some of them wonderfully felicitous — is 
Inconstancy Upbraided (sometimes called To an 
Jnconstanl Mistress') 

1 loved thee once, I ’ll love no more , 

Thme be the gnef as is the blame , 

Thou art not what thou wast before, 

What reason I should be the same ? 

He that can love unloved agmn, 

Hath better store of love than brain 
God send me love my debts to paj. 

While unthnfts fool their love away 


Rothing could have my love o'crtlirown, 

If thou hadst still continued mine , 

Yea, if thou hadst rtraaincd tlune own, 

I might pcrchancc liavc 3 et been thine. 

But thou thy freedom did recall, 

Hiat It lliou mightst elsewhere enthral , 

And Uien, how could I but disdain 
A captive's captive to remain ’ 

When new desires had contjuered thee, 

And changed the object of thy will, 

It had been letliargy in me. 

Not constancy, to love thee still 
Yea, It had been a sin to go 
And prostitute affection so. 

Since we arc taught no prajers to say 
To such as must to others pray 

Yet do thon glor) in tlij choice, 

Thy choice of his good fortune boast , 

I '11 neither gneve nor jet rejoice, 

To see him gain what I have lost , 

The height of my disdain shall be, 

To laugh at him, to blush for thee , 

To love thee still, but go no more 
V liegging at a beggar’s door 

On rather slender authority another famous 
poem (of which Burns made a rather poor Scotch 
version) has been credited to him, as has also die 
prototype of Bums’s Auld Lang Syne Probably 
the poem An Inconstant Mistress, given below, 
was confounded with Inconstaney Upbraided, giv cn 
above 

I do confess thou ’rt smooth and fair, 

And I might have gone near to love thee , 

Had I not found the slightest praj er 
That lips could speak had power to move thee 
But I can let thee now alone. 

As worthy to be loved by none 

I do confess thou ’rt sweet, j et find 
Thee such an unthnft of thy sweets, 

Th) favours are but like the wind, 
tVhich kisses everjahing it meets. 

And since thou const love more than one. 

Thou 'rt worthy to be kissed by none. 

The morning rose that untouched stands, 

Armed with her bners, how sweet she smells' 

But plucked and strained through ruder hands. 

Her sweets no longer with her dwells , 

But scent and beauty both are gone. 

And leaves fall from her one by one 

Such fate ere long w dl thee betide. 

When thou hast handled been a while 
Like fair flowers to be thrown aside , 

And thou shalt sigh, when I shall smile. 

To see thy love to every one 

Hath brought thee to be loved by none 

The first verse (first of six) of Old Long Syne is 
as follows 

Should old acquamtance be forgot. 

And never thought upon ? 

The flames of love extinguished, 

And freely past and gone? 
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Is Ihy Itiml heart now grown so cold, 

In that loving breast of thine, 

That thou canst never once reflect 
On old long syne ’ 

bcc on edition of the poems, witli a memoir, by Dr Charles Rogers 
(1844 ami 1871), and Profctior II Walters Ihrce Ceiitunei 0/ 
Scottish Literature C» 893 X 

The E.ul of stilling — William Alexander of 
Mcnstrie (1567 ?-i64o), made an carl by Cliarlcs 1 
in 1633 — was a conspicuous Scottish courtier and 
public functionary as well as a fairly prolific poet 
Born at Mcnstrit, m the house which afterwards 
gave bath to Sir Ralph Abcrcromby, he studied 
at GLisgow' and Leyden , travelled in France, Sp un, 
md Italy, and published Aurora (1604) and a 
senes of four MouarchtekL fraguites — Darius 
(1603), Crasits (1604), The Alcxaudrccaii Tragedy 
(1605), and Julitts Ccesat (1607) The theme is 
m all four the fall of .imbition, and the method 
IS an imitation of the Greek dram i , the plays are 
dignified m style and contain some fine lyrics, but 
they arc utterly wearisome He was knighted by 
1609, in 1613 was attichcd to the household of 
Prince Charles , m 1614 was made Master of 
Requests for Scotland, and published Part I of 
his huge poem Doouusday (not completed till 
1637) He received m 1621 the grant of ‘Nova 
Scotia,’ a V ist tract m Can.ida and what now is 
the United Stales , in 1631 he was made sole 
printer of King James’s version of the Psalms 
1‘iotn 1626 till Ills death he was the Secretary of 
Sute for Scotland, and in 1627-31 he was also 
made Keeper of the Signet, a Commissioner of 
Lxchequer, and a Judge of the Couit of Session 
I he French pushed llieir conquests m Amcnca, 
md Alexander’s grant of lands bcc.une valueless 
Long unpopular as too self-seeking and avaricious, 
he was now suspected and hated In 1630 he was 
erualed Viscount and in 1633 Earl of Stirling, m 
^639 also Earl of Uovan (Burns’s ' crystal Devon’), 
but he died insolvent in London next year His 
tnigedics arc not dniniatic, but their quatrains arc 
gi iceful 1 he songs, sonnets, elegies, and madn- 
gals forming the Ait’ora arc marred by conceits, 
yet show fancy and ingenuity , his friendly rival, 
Drummond, said he w is a belter poet than Tasso 
His.imitory poems Stirling did not include in his 
collected Recrcaltons totth tlu. J/ttscs (1637) The 
Juhas Ctesar play contains some p issages ratlier 
notievably resembling Shakespeare’s , but as the 
greater drami was dmost certainly written some 
ye irs before, llierc is no ground for boldmg^ — .as used 
U) beheld — ih itbh ikcspeareborrowcdfroin Stirling 
\ fimous passage in the fcuipcst was supposed — 
somewhat liypcrcntically (though m this ca^e the 
il vie of the Ten pal, i6ti or there, abouts, would 
pennit the dcru iUQn)~to be aLo derived from the 
1 irl of Stirling In hia play of Diui n thereikcnon, 

t)f glasjic sceptefi Itl frviL gimlia^ vaunt, 

Not '■Cepti.r' no, but reeJ'-, v\hich (raiiil up) buak, 
\nd let <.vi. flaU’ring shows .nir walj, enchant, 

All ]n.n-li (I irc, ciL of their jKinip jiisu ais-oL 




fhom golden palaces, thoat gorgeous lulls, 

With furniture superfluonsiy fairc, 

Those stately courts, those skie ciiceiuntniig walls. 

Do vanish ill like vapours m the ayre 

0 ' what afllieiion jealous grealxiessc bcaie->. 

Which still must travell to hold others downe, 

Whd’st all our guards not guvrd us from our feirias , 
SueJi (oile attends the glory of a crownc ’ 

inevitably recalls Shakespeare’s lines 

, Vnd, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind ’ 

The following is one of the Earl of Stirling’s best 
sonnets 

1 sweare, Aurora, by tliy slame eyes, 

And by those golden lackes vihose loeke none slips, 
And by the corall of thy rosie hppes. 

And by the naked snoweS) which beaulie dies, 

I sweare by all the jeweL of thy mind, 

Whose like yet never worldly treasure bought, 
riiy sohde judgement and thy generous thought. 

Winch in tills ilarkenexi age have eleaiely slim’d 
I sweare by tliVi-e, and by my spotlesse love. 

And by my secret yet most fervent fires, 

That I have never nurs’d hut chast desires, 

And such as modestie might well approve 
1 lien since I love those vcrlnous parts m thee, 
bhouIJst ihon not love tins vertuous mind in me ? 

See the Glasgow c Jiisjn of the Ehrl of Stulujg i ivoiiw the 

Aftmonils bj Charles Rogers (1877), and Walker s Tnret Ccnlurtct 
0/ Scottish L iler it nr (i E93) 

Uobcit E.ul of Aiictiiui (i57b-i654), son 
of Kcr of Anerxun and grmclson of Ker of 
hernichirst, enjoyed the favour of James intl of 
Charles I , by whom he was promoted to v.inous 
court appointments and made L irl of Ancrum 
On Charles’s e.eLCUtion he retired to \insterd mi, 
where he died in debt lie ininslated the I'salms, 
like others of his coniempornnes , uul the lollovv- 
mg sonnet, addressed to Drummond of Hawihurn- 
den in 1624 (vs reproduced m KeFs CorrispoitdcUiL, 
1875), shows how since the unions of the eiowns 
the Scottish veniaeulir vvas being suppl uUed b; 
English 

Sweet solitary life lonely, dumii jov , 

That iieed'st no viamings how to grow moit, wise 
Uv other men’s mi-haps, nor tlie annoy 
Which from sore wrongs done to one s self doth rise 
Tlte mornings second man, ion, truths lira fnejid, 

Never acquainted with the world’s vam broil , 

When the whole day to our own 11 , e we s,,ci d, 

And our dear time no fieree ambition sji'Jt! , 

Most hippy state, that never lakkt revenge 

1 or injuries receivcil, nor dent lear 

Ihe Court’s ^reatiailhqiukc, the grev d truth ofdni iu 

Nor none of filtchcHs] „ savourv he <’ ,t hear . 

Nor know st Hope's ,Woet dliea,e that e’luini, ear veil e 
Nor It s s.vd eure, de ir l/j ijit ! xiienenee 

Totbc a,sic» Ik. r le ‘Tt „ v f tk^ ,1.. c ■ 

rli cic sc f i^c ^ j c I e o J r 

* fis r rrtij, ji s \4 t'l , uat b„' J 

Lvti.«ea (i-7i). 
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William Driimmoud of Hauthomden (1585- 
1649) rose as a poet above mere provincial fame, 
and was associated m friendship and genius with 
his gfreat English contemporaries His father, Sir 
John Drummond, was gentleman-usher to King 
James, and the poet seems to have inherited his 
reverence for royalty — few authors have been more 
outspoken in their loyalty Haiing graduated at 
Edinburgh and studied civil law m France (1607-8), 
he succeeded his father in 1610 as second laird of 
Hawtliornden — a perfect home for a poet In all 
Scotland there are few more beautiful glens than 
the cliffs, caves, and wooded banks of the Esk at 
Hawthomden, hereafter to be known for Drum- 



WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN 
From the Engraving prefixed to his Works (Edinburgh, 1711) 

mond’s sake as ‘classic Hawthomden,’ and close 
by is the ornately sculptured Roshn Chapel, besung 
by Scoft Drummond w'as a most accomplished 
man, well read not merely m Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, but m French, Italian, Spanish, and Hebrew 
In 1613 he published Tears on tJu Dtath of JUa/t- 
ades, or Henry, Pnnce of Wales In i6i6 appeared 
a volume of Poems Amorous^ Funerall, Divine, 
Pasiorall, in Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Madrigals, 
chiefly of love and sorrow' The death of his wife 
(1614), within a year of her marriage, was keenly 
felt , he did not marry agam for eighteen years 
Forth Feasting, a Panegym, to the King’s Most 
Etcellent Majesty (1617), congratulates James 
effusively and lengthily on his revisiting his 
native country of Scotland Dmmmond spent his 
life mainly between poetry and mechanical ex- 
penments — tlie poet patented a new kind of pistol, 
a pike, a battenng-ram, a telescope, a burn- 
ing glass, an anemometer, and a condenser He 
abhorred the Covenant, but was constrained to 
subscribe it, rehe^ng his feelings by bitterly sar- 


castic verses His affection for the royal cause and 
the king’s person was so keen that grief for the 
royal martyr’s death hastened his own Floioe/s 
of Zion appeared m 1623 his prose works 
include a Histoi y of the Five f anuses, some 
royalist and polemical tracts, and The Cypresse 
Gtove, a prose meditation on death, which Pro- 
fessor Masson pronounces ‘superlatively excel 
lent,’ insomuch that there is, he thinks, nothing 
of the same length superior, if anything quite 
equal to it, in all Sir Thomas Browne or Jeremy 
Taylor — though the style is m places laboured 
Drummond was intimate with Drayton , and his 
friendship with Ben Jonson was cemented by a 
memorable visit paid to him by Jonson at Haw- 
thomden in the winter of 1618 On the 35th of 

I September the magistrates of Edinburgh conferred 
the freedom of the city on Jonson, and on the 
26th of October following he was entertained 
by the ci\ic authorities to a banquet During 
Jonson’s stay at Hawthomden, the Scottish poet 
kept notes of the opinions expressed b> the great 

I dramatist, and chronicled some of his foibles 

I 

and failings (see page 403) It should be re- 
membered that his notes were private memoranda, 

I never published by himself, and their truth has 
been partly confirmed from other sources Drum- 
mond’s poetr) is sweet rather than strong, many 
of his sonnets arc admirable and exquisite, and, 
as compared with his other poems, have fewer 
conceits and more natural feeling, elevation of 
sentiment, and grace of expression He wrote a 
number, of madrigals, epigrams, and other short 
pieces, some of which are rather coarse. The 
purity of his language, the harmony of Jns verse, 
and the play of f.incy, musical sweetness, and 
melancholy mysticism are conspicuous features, 
but his range was manifestly limited With more 
energy and force of mind he would have been 
a greater favounte vvath Ben Jonson — and with 
postenty He shows pronounced traces of Italian 
influence, but he was more sensitive to natural 
scenery than any of his contemporanes, and 
he was one of the first to see and record the 
beauty of a snow-dad hill 

From ‘ Forth Feasting ’ 

What blustnng Noise now interrupts my Sleep ? 

What ecchoing Shouts thus cleave m} chiystal Deep, 

And seem to call me from my wat’r>' Court ? 

What Melody? What Sounds of Joy and Sport, 

Are convey’d hither from each neighbotmng Spnng? 

With what loud Rumours do the Mountains nng? 

Which in unusual Pomp on Tip toes stand. 

And (full of Wonder) overlook the Land ? [bright. 

Whence comes these ghtt’ring Throngs, tliese Meteors ' 
This golden People glancing in my Sight ? 

Whence doth this Praise, Applause and Love, arise ? 

What Load star East- ward draw eth thus all Eyes ’ 

Am I awake? Or have some Dreams conspir’d 
To mock my Sense with w hat I most desir’d ? 

View I that living Face, see I those Looks, 

Which with Delight were wont t’ amaze my Brooks’ 
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Do I behold that' Worth, that Man divine, 

Tins Age’s Glory, liy these Banks of mine? 

Then find I true what long I wish’d in vain , 

My much beloved Prince is come again , 

So unto them whose Zenith is the Pole, 

When Six black Montlis are past, the Sun doth roll 
So after lemptst to Sea tossed Wights 
Pairc Helm's Brothers show tlieir cheating Lights 
So conies Arabia's Wonder from her Woods, 

And far far off is seen bj JMemphis Floods, 

The feather’d S> Ivans cloud like by her fly. 

And with triumphing Plaudits beat the Sky, 

Nyle marvels. Scrap's Priests (entranced) rave. 

And in Mygdoman Stone her Shape ingrave , 

In lasting Cedars they do mark the Time 
In which Apollo's Bird came to their Chme 
Let Mother Earth now deckt witli riow'’rs be seen 
And sweet breath’d Zephyres curl the Meadows green. 
Let Heaven weep Rubies in a Crimson bhow’r, 

Such as on Indies Shears they use to pour 
Or with that golden Storm the Fields adorn. 

Which Jove ram’d when his Blew ey’d Maid was bom. 
May never Hours the Web of Day out weave, 

May never Night rise from her sable Cave 
Swell proud my Billows, faint not to declare 
Your Joys as ample as their Causes are 
For Murmurs hoarse, sound like Anon’s Harp, 

Now delicately flat, now sweetly sharp , 

And you my Nymphs, rise from jour moist Repair, 
Strow all your Springs and Grots with Lilhes fair , 
Some swiftest footed, get them hence, and pray 
Our Floods and Lakes come keep this Holy day , 
What e’re beneath Albania’s Hills do run. 

Which see the rising or the setting Sun, 

Which dnnk stem Gramptus' mists, or Ochel's Snows 
Stone rolling Tay, Fine Tortoise like that flows. 

The pearly Don, the Dees, the fertile Spey 
Wild Never ne, which doth see our longest Day, 

Ness smoaking Sulphur, Leave w itli Mountains crown’d 
Strange Lenunwml for his floating Isles renown ’d 
The Irish Jiian, Ken, the Silver Atr, 

The snaky Dun, the Ore with rushy Hair, 

The Christal streaming Nid, loud bellowing Clyde, 
T'ueed which no more our Kingdoms shall divide 
Rank svvelhng Annan, Lid with curled Streams, 

The EsLes, the Solway where they lose their Names, 

To ev’ry one proclaim our Joys and feasts. 

Our Triumphs , bid all come and be our Guests 
And as. they meet in Neptune's azure Hall, 

Bid them bid Sea God^ keep this Festival , 

This Day shall by our Currants be renown’d. 

Our Hills alxjut shall still this Day resound 
Nay, that our Love more to this Day appear. 

Let us with It henceforth begm our Year 

To Virgins, Flow’rs , to Sun burnt Earth, the Rain, 
To Mariners Pur Winds aimdst the Main, 

Cool Shades to Pilgnms, which hot glances bum, 

Arc not so pleasing as thj blest Return 
That Day (dear Prince) 

Epitaph on Prince Henry 
Stay, Passenger, see where enclosed lies ' 

The Paragon of Pnnccs, fairest Frame, 

Time, Nature, Place, could show to mortal Ejes, 

In Worth, Wit, Virtue, Miracle of Fame 
At least that Part the Larth of him could claim 
This Marble holds (hard hke the Destinies) 


For as to his brave Sp’nt, and glorious Name, 

The one the World, the other fills the Skies, 
rh’ immortal Amaranthus, princely Rose, 

Sad Violet, and that sweet Flovv’r that bears 
In Sanguine Spots the Tenor of our Woes, 

Spread on this Stone, and wash it with your Tears 
Then go and tell from Geuies unto hide. 

You saw where Earth’s Perfections were confin’d 

Milton in his Lycidas introduced m the same way tlie fabled 
ongui of the hyacinth ^ 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine fiower, inscnbed wath woe. 

To hls Lute 

My Lute, be as thou vvert when thou did grow 
With thy green Mother in some shady Grove, 

When immelodious Winds but made thee move, 

And Birds their Ramage did on thee bestow warblmg 
Since that dear Voice which did thy sounds approve. 
Which wont in such harmonious Strains to flow. 

Is reft from Earth to tune those Spheres above. 

What are thou but a Harbinger of Woe? 

Thy pleasing Notes be pleasing Notes no more. 

But Orphans Wailings to their fainting Ear, 

Each Stroke a Sigh, each Sound draws forth a fear. 
For which be sdent as m Woods before 
Or if that any Hand to touch thee daign. 

Like widow’d Turtle still her Loss complain 

The Praise of a Solitary Life 
Thrice happy he who by some shady Grove, 

Far from the clam’rous World, doth live his own 
Though solitary, who is not alone. 

But doth converse with that eternal Love 
O how more sweet is Birds hamionious Moan, 

Or (he hoarse Sobbings of the Widow’d Dove, 

Than those smootli Whisperings near a Prince’s Throne, 
Which Good make doubtful, do the Evil approve 1 

0 how more sweet is Zephyr’s wholesome Breath, 

And Sighs embalm’d, which new bom 1 low ’rs unfold. 
Than that Applause vain Honour doth bequeath ' 

How sweet are Streams to poyson drunk m Gold 1 

The World is full of Horrors, Troubles, Slights, 
Woods harmless Shades have only true Delights. 

To a Nightingale 

Sweet Bird that sing’st away the early Hours, 

Of Winters past or coming void of Care, 

Well pleased with Delights which present are. 

Fair seasons, budding Sprays, sweet smelling Flow’rs 

1 o Rocks, to Sprmgs, to Rills, from leavy Bow’rs, 
Thou thy Creator’s Goodness dost declare, 

And what dear Gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A Stain to humane Sense in Sin that low’rs 
What Soul can be so sick, which by thj Songs 
(Attir’d in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget Earth’s Turmoils, Spites and Wrongs, 
And lift a reverent Eye and Thought to Heaven? 

Sweet artless Songster, thou my Mind doest raise. 

To Ayres of Spheres, yea and to Angels layes 

Sonnets 

In Mmd’s pure Glass when I my self behold. 

And lively see how mj be^t Days arc spent. 

What Clouds of Care above my Head are rol’d. 

What coming 111, which I cannot prevent 
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iMy course begun I w eanerl do repent. 

And would embrace what Reason oft hath told, 

But scarce thus think I, when Love hath control d 
All the best Reasons Reason could in\ent 
Tho sure I know my Labour’s End is Gncf, 

Ihe more I strne tliat I the more shall pine, 
fhat only Death shall be my last Relief 
Yet when I thmk upon that Face dmne, 

Like one with Arrow shot, in Laughter’s place, 
Maugre my Heart, I joy m my Disgrace. 

I know that all beneath the 3 Ioon decays. 

And what by ^Mortals in this World is brought, 

In Time's great Penods shall return to nought , 

That fairest States hare fatal Nights and Dajs. 

I know that all the jMuses heavenly Lays, 

With toil of Sp’nt, which are so dearly Iwught, 

As idle Sounds of few or none are sought. 

That there is nothing lighter than vain Praise 
I know frad Beauty like the purple Flower, 

To which one ifom oft Birth and Death affords. 

That Love ajamng is of Minds Accords, 

Where Sense and Will bnng under Reason's Power 
Know what I list, all this cannot me move. 

But that (alas) I both must Wnte, and Love 

There is no ground, happily, for attributing to 
Drummond, as tvas done till quite lately', the coarse, 
clever, farcical ipacaromc, Polenio-Muidtnta, pub- 
lished anonymouslv m 1683, and probably w ritten 
by an obscure pamphleteer and rhymester, Samuel 
Cohill, who was publishing his things between 
1670 and 1690 

In this passage from the Cypress Grove we see 
Drummond dealing with one of the great problems 
of urn burial somcwliat m the spint and after the 
mannei: of Brow ne 

For to easy censure it would appear that the soul, if 
it can fore see Uiat duorcement which it is to have from 
the body, should not w about great reason be thus over 
grieved, and plunged in inconsolable and unaccustoni’d 
sorrow considenng their near umon, long famihanty 
and loae, wath the great change, pam, and uglmess, 
which are apprehended to be the inseparable attendants 
of deatli 

They had their bemg together, parts they are of one 
reasonable creature, the harming of the one is the 
weakmng of the working of the other What sweet 
contentments doth the soul enjoy by the senses ? They 
are the gates and windows of its know ledge, the organs 
of Its delight If It be tedious to an excellent player on 
the lute to abide but a few months the want of one, 
how much more the being wathout such noble tools and 
engines be painful to the soul? And if two pilgrims 
which ha-ve wandred some few miles together, have a 
hearts grief when they are near to part, what must the 
sorrow be at parting of two so loving friends and ne\er- 
loathmg lovers as are the body and souP 
Death is the xnolent estranger of acquaintance, the 
eternal dixorcer of mamage, the ravisher of the children 
from the parents, the stealer of parents from their children, 
the mterrer of fame, the sole cause of forgetfulness, by 
w hich the hviijg talk of those gone away as of so many 
shadows or age worn stones ,ali strength by it is en- 
feebled. beauty turned into defonmty and rottenness, 
honour into contempt, glory mto baseness. It is the 


reasonless breaker off of all actions, by which we enjoy 
no more the siveet pleasures of earth, nor contemplate 
the stately revolutions of the heavens The sun perpetu 
ally setteth, stars never rise unto Us it in one moment 
robbeth us of what with so great toil and care m many 
years we have heaped togeiher by this are successions 
of linages cut short, kingdoms left heirleso, and greatest 
slates orphaned it is not overcome by pride, soothed by 
flattery, tam’d by inlrcalics, brib’d by benefits, softned 
by lamentations, nor diverted by time Wisdom, save 
this, can prevent and help everv thing By death we arc 
exiled from this fair city of the world, it is no more a 
world unto us, nor we any more a jieople unto it TTie 
rmnes of phanes, palaces, and other magnificent frames, 
yield a sad prospect to tlie soul, and how should it with- 
out horror view ihe wrack of such a wonderful master- 
piece as is the body ? 

Drummond s poems have been edited for the afaiiland Club (1832), 
bj Peter Cuoni/ifiham (rS33), W D furnbuU (1S57J, and \V C 
Ward (i8<»X Sec the Life b> Professor Masson (1E73) and the essay 
va Edinburgh SKetetus also Prof H Walbcrs Three Centuries 0/ 
Scottish Literature (1893X 

Johu Spottiswoode, successively Archbishop 
of Glasgow (consecrated i6io) and of St Andrews 
(1615) in the reign of James VI , was bom in 1565 
The son of the Supenntendent (practically bishop) 
of Lothian, he was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, and became a parish minister m 1583. 
He went to London os King James’s chaplain m 
1603 A strenuous and active promoter of the 
king’s scheme for the establishment of Episcopacy 
in Scotland, he stood high m the favour of James, as 
well as of Charles I , by whom he was made Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland in 1635 Re reluctantly 
entered into the king’s unwase measures for intro- 
ducing a liturgy into Scotland, and became hateful 
to the Covenanting party He was present in 
St Giles’s Church in Edinburgh dunng the fateful 
Jenny' Geddes not. The Glasgow Assembly of 
1638 deposed and e.\communicated the archbishop, 
who retired to London and died there in 1639 He 
wrote, at the command of James, a History of thi 
Church of Scotland, from 203 to 1625 AD When the 
king was told that some passages m such a work 
might possibly bear too hard, upon the memory' of 
his mother, he desired Spottisw oode to ‘ wnte and 
spare not,’ and y'et, say's Bishop Nicolson, ‘the 
historian v’entured not so far with a commission as 
Buchanan did w'lthout one’ The history' was pub- 
lished m London in 1655, and is fair on the whole^ ' 
though not always impartiaL 

Destruction of Monasteries. 

Whilst these things thus passed, Jolin Knox returned 
from Geneva unto Scotland [1559], and joining with the 
Congregation, did preach to them at Perth In his sermon 
he took occasion to speak against the adoration of images, 
shewing that the same tended to God’s dishonour, and 
that such idols and monuments of superstition as were 
erected m churches ought to be pulled down, as being 
offensive to good and godly people. The sermon ended 
and the better sort gone to dinner, a pnest, rdther to try 
men’s affections than out of any devotion, prepared to say 
Mass, opening a great case wherein was the history of 
divers saints exquisitely carved A yquug boy that stood 
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by saying tint such, boldness was insufTcrable, thi, pncst 
gave him a blow The boy in an anger casting a stone at 
the priest, happened to bi'cak, one of the pictures where 
upon a stir was presently raised, some of tlie common sort 
falling upon the pncst, others running to the altar and 
breaking the images, so as m a moment all was pulled 
down m tlie church that carrieal any mark of idolatry 
flic people upon the noise thereof assembled in great 
numbers, and invading the cloisters, made spoil of all 
they found therein Ihe Franciscans had store of provi 
Sion, lioth of victuals and household stuff amongst the 
Dominicans the like wealth was not found , yet so much 
there was as might shew the profession they made of 
poverty to be feigned and counterfeit The Carthusians, 
who passed both those in wealth, were used in like 
manner , yet was the prior permitted to take witli him 
what he might carry of gold and silver plate All the 
spoil wa? given to the poor, the rich sort forbearing to 
meddle with any part thereof but that which was most 
admired was the speed they made in deniolishing those 
edifices. For the Cliarter house (a building of exceeding 
cost and largeness) was not only ruined, hut the stones 
and timber so quickly taken away, as m less than two 
days space a vestige thereof was scarce remaining to be 
seen They of Couper in Fife hearing what was done at 
I’ertli, went in like manner to their church, and defaced 
all the image-s, altars, ami other instruments of idolatry , 
which the curate took so heavily, as the night following 
he put violent hands on himself 
The noblemen remained at that time in St Andrews , 
and heeauso they foresaw this their answer would not be 
well accepted, and feared some sudden attempt (for the 
queen with her 1 rcnchmen lay then at Falkland), they 
sent to the lairds of Dun and Pittarrow, and others that 
favoured religion in the countries of Angus and Mearns, 
and requusted them to meet at St Andrews the fourth day 
of June Meanwhile they themselves went to the town 
of Crail, whither all that had warning came, shewing 
great forwardness and resolution, and were not a little 
encouraged by John Knox, who, in a sermon made unto 
them at the same time, put them 111 mind of that he had 
foretold at Perth, how there wxs no sincenty in the queen 
regent’s dealing, and that coiuhtions would not be kept 
as they had found Therefore did he exhort them not to 
lie any longer deluded with fair proinises, seeing there 
wao no |)eace to be hoped for at their hands, who took 
no regard of contracts and covenants solemnly sworn 
And liecause there would lie no quietness till one of the 
parlies were masters, and strangers expiilscd out of the 
kingdom, he wished them to prepare themselves cither to 
die as men, or to live victorious 

by this exhortation the hcaars were so inovcrl, as they 
fell inimealiately to the pulling down of altars and images, 
and dcslioycid all the inonunieiits which were abiiseal to 
idolatry m that town The like they did the next day 
in Ansiruther, and from thence came directly to St 
AiwIreVrS The bishop henring what they had done in 
the coast town , ainl suspecting they would attempt the 
same reformation in the city, came to it well aecom 
paniesl, of purjxise to withstand them, hut after he had 
tiled the atfectioiis of the to vnsmeii, and found them all 
inclining to the Congregation, he went aw ly early the 
next morning towanls P tlkhnd to the queen 

lint day being bund ly John Knox pre idled m the 
liandi chtireh, taking for hn theme the liiston of the 
tjosyvl touehing our Saviour’s puiging of the Temple , 

3; 


and ajiplying the corruption which was at that lime m 
Jerusalem to the present estate of the Chureh, and declar 
ing what was the duty of those to whom God had given 
authority and power, lie did so incite the auditors, ns, the 
sermon being ended, they went all and made spoil of the 
churches, racing the monasteries of the Black and Grey 
friars to the ground j 

James VI and a RotFoctory Preacher 

The king perceiving by all these letters tint tlie death 
of Ins mother was detennined, callell back Iin aiiibas 
sadors, and at home gave order to the minister-, to re- 
member her m their public prayers, which they denied to 
do, though the form presenhed was most Christian and 
lawful , which was, that it might please Goil to illumi 
nalc her with the light of his tnith, and save her from 
the apparent danger wherein she was c-xst Upon their 
denial, charges were directed to command all bishops, 
minislcrs, and other office bearers in the Churcli to make 
mention of her distress in their public prayers, and com 
mend her to God in the form apjiointed But of all the 
number only Mr David Lindsay at Leith and the king’s 
own ministers gave obedience At Ldinburgli, where the 
disobedience was most public, the king, purposing to have 
tlieir fault amended, did apiiomt the third of tehiuary 
for solemn prayers to be made m her behalf, command 
ing the bishop of St Andrews to prepare himself for that 
day, which when the ministers understood, they stirred 
up Mr John Cow per, a young man not enterenl as yet m 
the function, to take the pulpit before the time and ex 
elude the bishop 1 ho king coming at the hour appointed, 
and seeing him m the jdace, called to him from his seat, 
and said, ‘Mr John, that place is destined for another, 
yet since you are there, if you will obey the charge that 
IS given, and rememlwir my mother m your prayer', you 
shall go on.’ lie replying, ‘that he would do as the 
Spirit of Go<l should direct him,’ was coiiinianded to 
leave the place and making as though he woulil siiv, 
the captain of the gieard went to pull him out , where 
upon he burst forth m these speeclie, ‘ This day shall 
be n witnes.s against the 1 mg m the great day of the 
Lord ’ and then denouncing a wo to the inhabitants of 
lahnhurgli, he went down, anil the bishop of bt Vndrews 
entering the pulpit did perform the duty required 1 he 
noise was great for a while among'-t the people but 
after they were quieted, and had heard the bt->liop (as 
he was a most powerful preacher) out of that text to 
Finiothy discourse of the duty of Chriitians in praving 
for all men, they grievetl sore to -.ee iheir (eaehers so ( ir 
overtaken, and coiidemneal their obslinacy in tint |>oint 
In the afternoon Cowi>erwLs called before the eoiliieil, 
where Mr alter Balcaiiquel and Mr Wilhain Watson, 
ministers of the town, acconqianving him, for jonie idle 
speeches that escapeal them at tin, lime were loth dis 
char,,e-d from preaehing in 1 dnilmrgh during his inaje^tv a 
pleo-sure, and Cow per sent prisoner to Dlacknesj. 

See die eUiOon of die lu-Jorj (ti.. licrni wjih pre ixe.! 
publlihcU bi the SpoltivuooJc See cl> la ilirca vo'eiuex i i i 47 

C'altlcrwood (t573-if>5o), i minister 
of the Kirk of Scotland at Grilling, ni Roxburgh- 
shire, was m 1617 imprisoned and banished for 
provi sting against rov tl eiicroaehmcnts on the 
Churrh's rights In Holland he vvro‘c m I_atni 

l/Zif/c J)atimsKL ti/nt., an impeachment of the Vnp,li- 
can Church pohtv, in virtue of uh-ch he vv is quoted 
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by Dutch divines as ‘ Emmcntissimus Calder- 
\\ood^ On his return to Scotland, now minister 
It Pencaitland, he compiled an elaborate History 
of the KtrL An abridgment, entitled The True 
History of the Church of Scotland, nas printed 
in 1646, and the complete \iork, printed from 
the manuscnpt m the Bntish Museum, was issued 
in eight volumes, Edinburgh, 1841-49, published 
b) the Wodrow Society Calderwood, an unyield- 
ing Presbyterian, does not err on the side of 
tenderness to Episcopalians or Erastians This 
IS his account of the vanous functions at the 
reception in Edinburgh of James VI ’s queen, 
Anne of Denmark, m 1590 

Upon Tuisday, the 19th of Maj, the queene made her 
entne m Edinburgh She came by the south side of 
the toun, by the West Port, in a coache A joung 
boy descending in a globe, which opened, delivered 
certane keyes, mth a Bible and a Psahne Booke Mr 
Johne Russell made an harangue in Laiinc, and the 
cannons of the castell were discharged Tlie nobles of 
Scotland and tlie Danish road before, and a traine of 
ladeifa behmd The queene herself road in a coache 
drawin with eight hors, accompanied wth the citicens 
m their gounes, and some of them careing a pale of 
purple a el vet above the coache At the strait of the 
Bow, Mr Hercules Rollocke, Maister of the Grammar 
Schoole, made an oratioun At the Butter Trone, there 
were some young weomen coastlie apparrelled, standing 
upon a scaffold, playing upon organs, and singing of 
musicians Mr Johne Craig’s sonno, a young boy, had 
a short oratioun to her At the TolbuUh were five 
youths, clothed 111 gentlewomen’s apparel!, one havmg 
a sword, another a ballance, the ihrid a booke, the 
fourth a target, and other two with their signes, all 
representing Peace, Plentie, Policie, Justice, Liberallitie, 
and Temperance Ererie one expouned the significa 
tioun of their owne signes Thcrafter, the queene 

went into the lurk, and salt in the east end, m 
the loft, under a faire cannabie of velvet. Mr Robert 
Bruce made the sennoun, which being ended within 
halfe an houre, the queene is brought furth Comming 
by the Croce, they see there Bacchus dnnkmg, and 
casting glasses, violers playing, and musicians singing 
At the Salt Trone was represented the king’s genealogte , 
and at the root of the tree a young boy made an oratioun 
in Latine. At the port of the Nether Bow were repre 
sented the seven planets, and the weird givin in Latme, 
and a faire jewell, of a great pnee, called the A, was 
givin to the queene All the way there went, before the 
honest men of the toun, twentie foure youths clothed, 
some with cloth of silver, others with white taffetie, and 
golden chaines about their neckes, legges, and armes, 
and visoures on their faces, making them seeme Mores 
The fore staires were covered witli tapestne or faure 
covenngs Mr Andrew Melvill made an oratioun to 
the ambassaders, to their great adnuratioun The king 
acknowledged that he had honoured him and his countne 
that day, promised never to forgett it, and commanded 
to pnnt It i^ith all diligence The day following it was 
delnered to the pnnter, with an epigramme of dedica 
lioun to the king, and entiluled 'ZretpajiUiKiov Josephus 
Scaliger, after the sight of it, wrote to Mr Andrew and 
said, ‘ Profecto nos taha non possnmns ’ Lipsms reading 
It, said, ‘Pe vera Andreas Melvinns est seno doctus’ 


Upon Saturday, the 23d, the D^ish ambassaders were 
banketted by the toun of Edinburgh in the Come House 

riic weird was a forecast of the future as indicated by the posi 
tions of the stars , the Conte or Cuuzte Home was the Mint of 
Scotland, in a close or lane olf the Cow gate. 

Johu Kow (1568-1646), minister of Camock, 
in h ifc, wrote .a Histone of the KtrL of Scotland 
from 1588 to August 1637, ivhich, with a continua- 
tion to July 1639, by his son, of the same name, 
was edited in 1842 by David Laing for the Mait- 
land and the Wodrow Societies 

Z.ichaiy Bojd (i585?-i653), a pious and 
learned divine of the Scottish Church, has had the 
unhappy fate to be handed down by tradition as 
the translator of Senpture into doggerel rhyme. 
One of the Boyds of Penkill, in Ayrshire, he studied 
at Glasgow', St Andrews, and Saumur (where his 
cousin, Boy’d of Trochrig, afterwards Principal of 
Glasgow Unncrsity, was then professor) He spent 
sixteen years in France, declined a chair at Saumur, 
and in 1623 became minister of the Barony Church 
in Glasgow , he was also rector and vice-chancellor 
of the university there, and to it left his books and 
a sum of money' He was a staunch Covenanter, 
disapproved Cromwell’s supremacy', and, preaching 
before the victorious general m Glasgow Cathedral, 

‘ railed at him to his face ’ He wrote incessantly, 
and published The Last Battell of the Soul in Death 
(1629, republished 1831), prose meditations for the 
sick , a poem on Leslie’s victory at New burn (1640), 
the preliminary' of the great civil war , numerous 
sermons and pamphlets, TheJSaidtH of Zion (2 
vols 1644), verse paraphrases of large parts of 
Senpture — the first volume mainly the kings of 
Judah, the second volume containing ‘the bookcs 
of Job, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, all in 
English verse , ’ and Tht. Bsalmes of David in 
Mcetei (1646) Among his manusenpts are, besides 
sermons, miscellaneous poems more or less sacred 
in substance, versions of The Foure Evangels, 
and Ziods Flowers, containing in 26,080 lines of 
verse the fall of Adam, Abel murdered, the Tower 
of Babel, Abraham and Isaac, Joseph and his 
brethren, and other ten scnptural stones or epi- 
sodes, down to John the Baptist and the New 
Jerusalem m the Revelation, together with two 
edifying but not quite scriptural stones of the 
Gunpowder Plot and the world’s vanities Four 
of them were pnnted from the manuscnpt in 1855 
The stones — belated miracle-plays or scnptural 
‘interludes’ — are paraphrased into an imperfectly 
dramatic form, and are each detailed by some six 
or eight speakers Thus in ‘Jonah’ ‘the speakers’ 
are ‘ i The Lord 2 Jonah. 3 The Shipmaster 
4. The Sailors 5 The Kmg of Niniva 6 The 
men of Nmive’ And in ‘John the Baptist’ Herod, 
Herodias, and ‘the hangman’ take their respective 
parts as well as the Lord, Elizabeth, Gabriel, and 
John and his disciples Common rumour credited 
him w ith having translated the whole of the Senp- 
tures into v'erse, and his versions are alluded to as 
‘ Zachary Boyd’s Bible ’ He was one of the com- 
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niittee appointed m 1648 to revise the version of 
the Psalms by the English Cromwellian, Francis 
Rous, for use in tlie Church of Scotland , in some 
points this version, sung in Scotland from that date 
till the present day, more closely follows Boyd’s 
and Sir William Mure’s tlian Rous’s translation 
How very similar Boyd’s is to Rous’s and the 
use-and-wont ‘Scottish version’ may be seen by 
comparing tlie renderings given at page 503 
with Boyd’s of the same three verses of Psalm 

XMll 

Yea lliough through valley of death’s shade 
I walk , I ’le fear no ill, 

For Ihou art wth me, thy rod and 
thy stalTe me comfort stilL 

Thou set’st in presence of my foes 
"" a table me before , 

Mine head ivith oyl thou dost anoint, 
my cup It runneth o’re 

Goodnesse and mercy all the dayes 
of my life, surely shall 
Me follow, and in the Lord’s house 
for ever I w ill d\\ ell 

The Version, though rude, had the merit of being 
a pretty close translation, and is at least not 
grotesque. The same cannot be said for the 
translations in which Zachary permits himself 
more freedom — though even here tliere are scenes 
vividly conceived and lines not lacking m un- 
deniable vigour and uncouth lucidity The follow- 
ing part of the history of Jonah may be given 
as perhaps the phis ultra of unpoetic verse, 
a good man’s efforts to make sacred story im- 
pressive becoming, for lack of humour on his 
pait, a caricature far from solemnising in its 
effects 

fhe Sailors Now o^ er boord hcc throv ne is by and by. 
Where m the waters he doth sprawling ly 
Tliere Jonah is, God’s wrath for to appease, 

Ev’n head and cares downe soused m the seas. 

But what IS tins that near him wee doe see, 

Like to a tower wambling on tlie sea, ivallowmg 

A monster great, the Leviathan strong. 

With beame like jawes which follow es him along 
A little space the whale did round him play. 

To waite his time, but m a short delay 
Pie wheel’d about, and m a tnce wee sawe 
The living man he burl’d in his raawe 

Waics rest content, the surges no more bcale, 
rile sea’s gfowne kind, the billow es no more threate. 

All IS made quiet, clouds no more doe frownc, 

Hcav’ns pleased well, doe with their smiles look downe. 
Waves swell’ll before lye levell in their place. 

Without a wrinkle, smooth ns is the glasse 
No wamblings now, the sea it is tranquill, 

Ileav’ns lowrc no more, all is both calme and sUlL 
Jonah I did rebell , hcere is my day of Doome, 

Feasts damty sceme untill the reck'mng come 
Alas ' too late, it now repenteth me. 

That I refus’d to goe to Ninive , 

I thought to lurk, but now my misenes 
Ale cltarel) tell, God hath unvailed ejes. 


And that hee will ov’rtake them by and by. 

Who ev’r they bee that from his face doe fly 
I understood that God was good and kind. 

But mongrell thoughts with foly pierc’d my mind, 

Hcere apprehended, I m prison ly. 

What goods sviU ransome my captivity ? 

What house is this, where ’s neither fire nor candle. 
Where I no thing but guts of fishes handle ? 

I and my table are both heere within. 

Where day ne’er dawm’d, where sun did never shine 
The like of this on earth man never saw, 

A living man within a monster’s mawe , 

Buried under mountains which are high and steep. 
Plung’d under water hundrethe fathomes deep 
Not so was Noah m his house of tree. 

For through a window hee the light did see 
Hee sail’d above the highest wav es, a wonder, 

I and my boat are all the waters under 
Hee m his ark might goe and also come. 

But I sit still in such a strait’ned roome. 

As IS most uncouth, head and feet together. 

Among such grease as would a thousand smother 
I find no way now for my shrinking hqnce. 

But heere to lye and die for mine offence. 

Light persons were in Noah’s hulk together. 

Comfortable ihej were each one to other, 

In all the earth like unto mee is none, 

Farre from all living I heere lye alone. 

Where I entomb’d in melancholy sink, 

Choak’t, suflbeat, with cxcreraental stink 
This grieves mee most, that I for gnevous sinne, 

Incarc’rd lye within this floating in. nm 

Within this cave with greefe my heart is gall’d. 

Lord lieare the sighs from my heart’s centre hal’d , 

Thou know’st how long I have been m this womb, 

A living man within a hvmg tomb , 

0 what a lodging ! wilt thou in those vaults. 

As in a Hell most dark, correct my faults? 

1 neither kno when day doth shine, or night 
Comes for my rest, I ’ra so depnv’d of sight , 

Though that the judgement ’s uncouth sure I share, 

I of God’s goodnesse never will despaire. 

I ’le turne to him, and m those words w ill pray 
Withm this whale , what God mdites 1 ’le say 

By reason of my trouble, I 
to God who heard me cry’d. 

Out of hell’s belly did I erj. 

Thou heard’st my voice, I cry’d. 

For thou hast cast me m the deepe, 
in midst ev’n of the sea. 

Floods compast me, thy billow es all, 
and waves past over me. 

[Here follow, in the same common measure, seven verses more of 
pretty literal translation from Jonah u. i-g.] 

Above all Gods O Lord thou dost excell, 

I hope thou 'It free me from this paunch of Hell, 

And that thou wilt this monster now command. 

That it disgorge me out upon the land. 

O draw me out of this my mov ing cave, 

\nd bnng thy Jonah from this living grave, 

0 heare my prajers from this darksome place, 

1 with my teares flee to thy throne of grace 

It was inevitable that such poor doggerel should 
be parodied by still worse, especially on the part of 
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writers desiring, like Samuel ColviU in The Whtgg^s 
Sitpphcatwn (1681), to throw ndicule on the Pres- 
byterian clergy And it is by the parodies falsely 
credited to him that poor Zachary is commonly 
remembered m Scotland to this day Thus Colvill 
made Boyd deliberately put on record 

There was a man called Job 
Dnelt in the land of Uz, 

He had a good gift of the gob , 

The same case happen us ! 

Another part of Job’s story was declared to be 

Job's wife said to Job, 

Curse God and die 
O no, you nicked scold, 

No, not I 

Of Jacob, they put into Boyd’s mouth this version 

And Jacob made for his wee Josie, 

A tartan coat to keep him cosic , 

And what for no ? there was nae liarm 
To keep the lad baith saft and warm 

Boydi iinnuscripla are in tlic library of Glasgow Umaersitj 
See tlie biographical notice prcfijictl to Neil s repnnt of four of tlie 
poeiiis from Zion s Florvers (1855) 

Robeit Baillic was bom at Glasgow m 1599, 
and educated at the university of that city In 
1623 he received Episcopal ordination, and was 
shortly after presented to the pansh of Kilwinning 
In 1637 he refused to preach m favour of Laud’s 
semce-book, in 1638 sat m the famous General 
Assembly of Glasgow', m 1639 served as chaplain 
m the Covenanting army at Duns Law, and m 
1640 was selected to go to London, with other 
commissioners, and draw up charges against Arch- 
bishop Laud On his return to Scotland in 1642 
he was appointed jomt-professor of Divinity at 
Glasgow In 1643 he was again sent to London as 
a delegate to the Westminster Assembly, and m 1649 
was chosen by the Church to proceed to Holland 
and invite Charles II to accept the Covenant 
and crown of Scotland He performed his mission 
skilfully, and after the Restoration was made 
Pnncipal of Glasgow University A competent 
scholar, he corresponded (m Latin) with Voetius 
and other Continental scholars, and was master of 
thirteen languages, including Arabic and Ethiopic. 
His affectionate letters to Sharp showed that, 
even till after the ‘ great renunciation ’ had actually 
been accomplished, he refused to believe in the 
future archbishop’s treachery to the Presbyterian 
cause h. representative of all that w'as best and 
most temperate in the Covenanting Church of his 
age, he died July 1662 His Letters and Journals, 
edited by David Laing (3 vols Bannatyne Club, 
1841-42), give a vivid picture of Scotland — politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, academical, domestic — m a most 
confused and distracting time of feud, faction, 
and civil war , and his record of the Westminster 
Assembly and its proceedings is very valuable. 
He wrote in a Scotch which was very nearly pro- 
vincial English, with many Scotticisms and not a 
few Scotch words His first letter from London m 


1640 to his wife at Kilwinning descnbes Strafford’s 
first appearance before the Long Parliament 

I know tliow does now long to hear from me. I wrote 
to thee on Saturday was eiglit days from Durham Tliat 
day we went to Damtoun, wliere Mr Alexander Hender- 
son and Mr Robert Blair did preach to us on Sonday 
At supper, on Sonday, the post with the Great Seall of 
England for our safe conduct, came to us, w ith the Earle 
Bristol’s letter to Lowdoun, intrcatmg us to make haste 
On Monday we came, before we lighted, to Boroubng, 
twentie fjve myks On Tuesday wc rode three short 
posts, Fcmbrig, Toxford, and Duncaster There I was 
content to buy a bobin wastcoat. On Wednesday we 
came ane other good journey to New work on Trent, 
where we caused Dr Moyslie sup with us On Thurs 
day we came to Stamfoord , on Fryday to Himtingtown , 
on Saturday to Ware, where we rested the Sabbath, and 
heard the minister, after we were warned of the ending 
of the sen ice, preach two good sermons On Monday 
morning we came that tucntie myle to London before 
sun lyseing , 'll! weell, horse and men, as we could 
wish, duersc mcrchands and their semnts with us, on 
little naigs , the way extreamhe fouk and deep, the 
joumies long and continued, sundne of us unaccustomed 
with traicll, we took it for God’s singular goodness that 
nil of us were so presened, none in the companie held 
better out than I and my man, and our little noble naigs 
From Killwinmng to London I did not so much as 
stumble this IS the fruit of jour prajers I was also all 
the way full of courage, and comforted w ith the sense of 
God’s presence walh my spint We were bj the way 
great expences , their inns are all like palaces , nomanell 
they extors their guests for three mealls, course enough, 
we would pav, together wath our horses, SLxteen or seven- 
teen pound Sterling Some three dish of creevishes, like 
httle partans, two and fourty shillings Sterhng Our 
lodgcings here were taken m the common garden 
Rothes, Mr Archbald Johnstoun m one, Dumfermhng, 
Mr Alexander Hendersoun m one , the three Barrouns 
m one, the three Burgesses m one, Lowdoun, whom 
we expect this night, in a fifth, where Mr Blair hes a 
chamber, I another, our men a third our house maills 
evene week above eleven pound Sterlmg The Citie is 
desyreous we should lodge with them , so, to morrow I 
think we must flitt. 

All thmgs here goes as our heart could wisk The 
Lieutenant of Ireland came hot on Monday to toun late , 
on Tuesday rested , on Wednesday came to Parliament , 
bot ere night, he was caged. Intollerable prjde and 
oppression crjes to Heaven for a vengeance. The Lower 
House closed their doores , the Speaker keeped the 
kejes till his accusation was concluded. Thereafter, Mr 
Pym went up, with a number at his back, to the Higher 
House, and, m a prettie short speecli, did, in name of the 
Lower House, and m name of the Commons of all Eng 
land, accuse Thomas Earle of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, of high treasone, and reqmred his person to 
be arreisted till probation might be heard So Pym and 
his back w ere removed , the Lords began to consult on 
that strange and unexpected motion The wonl goes in 
haste to the Lord Lieutenant, where he was widi the 
King with speed he comes to the House , he calL 
rudehe at the doore , James Maxwell, keeper of the 
Black Rod, opens , his Lordship, wnth a proud glouming 
countenance, makes towards his place at the boord- 
head bot at once manie bids him void the House , so he 
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)S forced in confusion to goc to doore till he was called 
After consultation, being called in, he stands, bot is com- 
manded t^o kneell, and, on his knees, to hear the sentence 
lleing on his knees, he is dclyvcred to the keeper of the 
I’lack Hod, to be pnsoner till he was cleared of these 
cryiiies the House of Commons did charge him with fie 
offered to speak, bot was commanded to be gone without 
a word In the outer roome James Maxwell required 
him, as prisoner, to deliver his sword, when he had 
gotten It, he cryes, watli a loud voyce, for his man to 
carne my Lord Lieutenant’s sword Ihis done, he 
makes through a number of people towards his coatch, 
all gazeing, no man capping to him, before whom 
that morning the greatest of England would have stood 
discovered all crying. What is the matter? He said, A 
small matter I warrand yow ! They replyed. Yes indeed, 
high treason is a small matter ' Coming to the place 
where he expected his coatch, it was not there , so he 
behooved to retumc that same way through a world of 
gazeing [leoplc When at last he had found his coatch, 
and was entering, James Maxwell told him. Your Lord 
ship IS my prisoner, and must goe in my coatch , so he 
behooved to doc 1 or some dayes too manie went to 
visit him, bot since, the Parliament hes commanded his 
keeping to be straitcr Pursevants were dispatched to 
Ireland, to ojien all the ports, and to proclaime that all 
who had grievances might come over, also to fetch over 
Sir George Ratcliffe, who will be caused to depone manie 
things The chief IS, his intention with the Irish armie, 
and so manic as the King could make, to fall on the 
I nglisli lords, who arc the countrie way , his cruell 
monopolies, whereby he suckeal up, for his own use, the 
whole substance of Ireland My Lord Montnoris, Sir 
John Clatworthic, the Chancellor, hes been chief in- 
formers I he King was much comniovcd , the Mar 
quels, by the delivcnc of Pym his speech, did somewhat 
calnie him The Parliament of Ireland is sitting a 
remonstrance from them, without ame knowledge of 
things done here, came this day to the King, which, 
they say, hea calmed him much, and turned his mmdc 
somewhat from the Deputie 

We were extreamhe welcome here Ihc Parliament 
he> granted anc hundred thousand pound Sterling, 
whereof we shall have near fourtic in present moiiej, to 
pay our arime six weekcs, without prejudice to exact 
what, according to our Ixargain, is more due to us from 
the four shyres. Uurlon, I hear, is come to toiin , 
Bast wick and Prin are coming, as they were sent for, 
Lightouii hes been twjcc heard, and on I lyday, is hoped, 
sail be absolved I incolne, on Saturdaj, did silt 111 
Parliament , and hi> petition, to have his caiese discussed 
in Pirliamcnt, rcceavcd The King, in Ins first speech, 
did call us rebels , bot much murmuring being at that 
style, he thouglit good, two dajes ilicrcafler, to make a 
speech to excuse that phrase, and to acknowlealgc us his 
subjects, to whom ho had sent his Great Se-all, ami with 
wlioni he was m trcatie, to settle a jicrfect agreement, 
with llicir consent and approbation 

Gn lujsday last w%s here a fast ^^r Blair and I 
pre-achtd to our commissioners at liome , for we had no 
cloathes for outgoing Manic ministers use*d greater 
freedome Iluan ever here was heard of Ipiscopaeie 
It self Iitginmng to lie erjed down, and a Covenant 
cried up, and the I iiurgie to be seome-d The Toun of 
I ondoii, ard a world of men, minds to present a petition, 
which I have seen, for the abolition of Bishops, Deanes, 


and all their aperteanances. It is thought goo<I to delay 
It till the Parliament leave pulled doun Caiiterbanc and 
some prime Bishops, which they inniile to doe so soon as 
the King lies a little digested the hittemess of his I icu- 
tenant’s censure Iludge things are here in worling 
The mighty hand of God be about this great work ' Ue 
hope this shall be the joyfull harvest of the itarcs that 
thir manie jeares hes been sawin in tliir kingdomes All 
here are weane of Bishops fins day a committee of 
ten noblemen, and three of the most innocent Bishops, 
Carlile, Salisliune, Winchester, are appointed to cognosce 
by what mcancs our pacification was broken, and who 
advysed the King, when he had no mone), to enter in 
warm without consent of his State We hope all shall 
goe vvecll above our hopes. I hope the) will not neglect 
me, prajer is our best help for albeit all tilings goes 
on here above our expectation, yet how soone, if God 
would but wink, might the devill, and his manifold in 
strumcnls licrc watching, turn our hopes 111 fear ' When 
wc arc most humble, and dependant on God, wliosc 
hand alone has brought tins great work to the present 
passe, wc are then most safe Tins da) 1 have heard 
that Canterbune lies ane Apologic at tlie pressc , if it lx, 
so, at once I will have more to doe 

R Bvviie. 

London, November iStli [1640] 

Varn/o>i Dtnitoiiii, &.C., arc coniractcil forms of nsrlmglon , 
creevithes es one of nKin> former Engliih spellings of crayjith, all 
derived from llio old French word now spelt /crcinsstt , fartnui 
IS Scotch for crabs, the Mnrijiieti is the Marquis of IlamiUon, 
Li^htcun, Archbishop Leighton and Cautcrburie, Archbishop 
Laud ‘ 

Willifim LitligoWs born it Limrlc in 1582, 
had already visited the Shethnds, Bohemia, Swit- 
zerland, &c , wlicn, in 1610, he set out on foot 
from Pans to Palestine and Egypt His second 
tramp (1614-16) led him through North Africa from 
funis to Fez, and home by way of Hungary and 
Poland In his last journey (1619-21) to Spain 
vul Ireland he was seized as a spy at M il iga and 
tortured yVt London, Gondomar, the Spanish am 
bassador, promised him reparation, but contented 
himself with promising So Litligow assaulted, or 
b) another account was issaultcd by, him in tlic 
king’s anteroom, for winch he was cl ipped into the 
Marshalsca. He died it Lan irk, perhaps in 1645 
He claimed to have w ilkcd more thin 36,cxx5 
miles, and was as Protestant as he was greedy of 
money His interesting but euphuistic Rate Ad- 
ventifres athl Patneful Ret et^nuahons was puli- 
hshed in a complete form in 1632 (12th cd 1814), 
incomplctcl) in 1614 Besides l^e wrote rh<. Su\^e 
of Breda fixity]'), Su^L of A e'uiuislh Poems 

(cd. by iM udment, 1S63), iS.t Liihgow, like the 
Earls of Ancrum and Stirling and l^rmninond of 
Ilawthorndcn, belonged to the first generation of 
Scotsmen who wrote, or aimed to write, English 
rather th in die contemporary form of Scotch 

SlcUlan DuoUlsta 

And no,\ having followed the Italian sayang ia iihjn.r 
a s'ar so’oome ouda aiiCmfamxto [sie 'J It u better for 
a man to be alone tlean in ill company, I Iravefscd tl e 
kingdomc to Trapundie fl rajeaniJ, seeking tranqiorlafioii 
for Afncke, but could get none, and returning thuice 
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overthwart the iland, I call to memory being loclgetl m the 
bourge of Saramutza belonging to a jouiig baron, and 
being bound the nay of Gastello I'rancko, eight miles dis- 
tant and appertaining to another young noble youth, I 
rose and marched by the breach of day, nhcre it was my 
lucke, half nay from either tonne, to fmd both tliesc 
beardlesse barons lying dead and now killed in the 
fields, and their horses standing tied to a bush beside 
them , whereat being greatly moied, I approached them, 
and perceiving the bodies to be riehly eled with silken 
stuffes, faaly [facilely, easily] conjectured what they 
might be, my host having told me the former night that 
these two barones were at great discord about the love 
of a young noble w oman , and so it w as for they 
had fought the combat for her sake, and for their own 
pnde lay slaine here For as fire is to gunpowder, 
so IS ambition to the heart of man, which, if it be 
but touched with selfe loie, mounteth aloft and ne\cr 
bendeth downward till it be turned into ashes. And 
here it proved, for that ladies sake, that troppo amort 
turned to presto do’ore Upon which sight, to speake 
the truth, I searched both their pockets, and found 
their two silken purses full loaden with Spanish pistolls , 
whereat my heart sprung for joy, and taking five 
nngs off their foure hands, 1 hid them and the two 
purses in the ground, half a mile beyond this place, 
and returning againe, leaped to one of their hordes, and 
came galloping back to Saramutza , where, calling up 
my host, I told him the accident, who, when he saw' 
the horse, gave a shout for sorrow, and running to the 
castle, told the lady the Baron’s mother , where, in a 
moment, she, her children, and the whole toivn, runne all 
with me to the place , some cle<I, some naked, some on 
footte, and some on horse , where when come, gnevous 
was It to behold their woful and sad lamentations I, 
thus seeing them all mad and distracted of their wits 
ivith sorrow, left them without good night , and coming 
to my treasure, made speedy way to Gastello Francko, 
where bearing them the like news, brought them all to 
the like distraction and flight of feet. 

Ireland In 1019 

I remember I saw m Irelands North-parts two re 
markable sights The one was their manner of tillage, 
plouglis drawme by horse tayls, wantmg garnishing , they 
are only fastened with straw or wooden ropes to their 
bare rumps, marching all side for side, three or foure in 
a ranke, and as many men hanging by the ends of that 
untoward labour It is as bad a husbandry, I say, as ever 
I found among the wildest savages alive , for the Cara 
mins, who understand not the civdl form of agnculture, 
yet they delve, hollow, and turn over the ground with 
manuall and wooden instruments but they the Insh 
have thousands of both kingdomes daily labouring beside 
them, yet they can not leame, because they will not 
leame, to use garnishing, so obstinate they are m their 
barbarous consuetude, unless punishment and penalties 
were inflicted , and yet most of them are content to pay 
twenty shillings a yeare, before they wil change their 
custome. 

The other as goodlysight I saw was women travayhng 
or toyhng at home, carry their mfants about their necks 
and laymg their dugges over their shoulders, would give 
sucke to the babes behmde their backes, without taking 
them m their armes. Such kind of breasts, me thmketb, 
were very fit to be made money bags for East ^or West- 


Indian merchants, being more than halfe a yard long, 
and as well wrought as any tanner, in the like cliarge, 
could ever mollific such leather 

As for any other custoincs they have, to avoyd pro 
lixitic I spare, onel) before my jicn flee over seas I 
would gladly sliake hands w ith some of our churchmen 
there, for better are the wounds of a fnend, than the 
swcetsmile of a flatterer , for love and trueth cannot dis 
scmble. Many dissembling impudents intrude themselves 
m this high calling of God, who arc not trucly neither 
worthily thereunto called , the ground here arising 
either from a camall or airclesse presumption, otherwise 
from needy, greedy, and lacke of bodily maintenance 
Such IS now the corruption of time, that I know here 
even mechanick men admitted in the place of pastor-. , 
yea, and rude bred souldiers, whose education was at the 
musket-mouth, are become there both Lybian, grave, and 
unlearned church men Nav, Ixiaides them [un]profcssed, 
indeed professed schollers wlioac warbling mouthes, 
mgoiged with spoonefuls of bruised Latine, seldonie or 
never expressed, unless the force of quatnng spew it 
forth from their empty sculles , such, I say, interclude 
their doctnne betweam the thatch and the church walls 
tops, and yet their smallest stipends shall amount to 
one, two, Uirec, or foure hundred pounds a year 

Whereupon you may demand mcc, how spend they, 
or how deserve they this’ I answer, Their deserts 
are nought, and tiie fruite thereof as naughtily spient, 
for sermons and prayers they never have any, neither 
never preached any, nor can preach And although some 
could, as perhaps they seeming would, they shall have no 
auditour (as they say ) but bare walls, the plants of their 
parishes being the rootes of mere Insh As concerning 
their canage m spending such sacnle-gious fees, the course 
IS thus 

The alehouse is their church, the Insh pnests ihcir 
consorts, their auditors be. Fill and fetch more, their 
text Spanish sack, their prayers carrousing, their singing 
of psalmes the whiffing of tobacco, their last ble-ssing 
aqsta vita, and all their doctnne sound drunkenness. 
And whensoever these parties meete, their parting is 
Dane like, from a Dutch pot, and the jninister still 
purse bearer, defrayeth all charges for the pnest Argu 
ments of religion, like Podolian Polonians, they succumbe, 
their conference only pleading mutuall forbearance , the 
minister affrayed of the priests’ wood cames, and the 
pnests as fearfull of the minister’s apprehending or 
denoting them , contracting thereby a Gibconized cove- 
nant , yea, and for more submission’s sake, hce will give 
w ay to the pnest to mumble masse m his church, w here 
in all his life he never made prayer nor sermon. 

Loe there are some of the abuses of our late weak and 
straghng ecclesiasticks there, and the soule sunke sorrow 
of godless epicures and hypocrites To all which, and 
much more, have I been an ocular testator, and some- 
times a constrained consociat to their companeonry , 
yet not so much inforced, as desirous to know the be- 
haviour and conversation of such mercenary Jebusites 
Great God amend it, for it is a great pity to behold it, 
and if It contmue so still, as when I saw them last, O 
fanre better it were, that these ill bestowed tythes, and 
church wall rents, were distributed to the poore and 
needy, than to suffocate the swine fed bellies of such 
idle and prophane parasites 

And here another general abuse I observed, that when- 
soever any Irish dye, the fnend of the defunct (besides 
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other feeb) pa)ing twenty bhilhngb to the Jinghsh curate, 
shall get the corpse of the deceased to be buried within 
tile church, ye-a often cten under the pulpit foot , and for 
lucre interred in God's sanctuary when dead, who, when 
alive, would never approach nor enter tlie gates of bion, 
to vvorshipe the Lord, nor confornie theiiisches to true 
religion Iruely such, and the like abuses, and evil! 
examples of lewd lives, have beene the greatest hindcrance 
of that land’s conversion , forsueh, like wolves, have been 
from time to lime but stuiublmg blocks before them , 
regarding more their own sensuall and licentious ends, 
than the glory of God, in converting of one soul unto 
his church 

Now as concerning the unconscionable carnage of the 
Ilybernian clergy, ask mee, and there my reply ^Vs 
many of them (for the most part) as are Protestant 
mmistcrs have their wives, childicn, and servants m 
vested Papists , and many of these ehurch men at the 
hourc of their death, like dogges return back to their 
former vomit Witness the late Viccar of Calm (be 
longing to the late and last Richard Lari of Desmond, 
who being on Ins deathbed, and having two hundred 
pounds a year , finding him selfe to forsake both life 
and stipend, sent straight for a Romish priest, and re 
ceived the Papall sacrament confessing freely in my 
audience that he had been a Romane Catholick all his 
life, dissembling onely vvitli his religion for the belter 
maintaining of his wife and children And being 
brought to his bunall place, he was interred m the 
church, with which he had played the niflian all Ins life , 
being openly carried at mid day with JesuiU, priests, 
and fners of his own nation, and after a contemptible 
inanner, in derision of our profession and lawes of the 
kingdom 

Elseulierc in liii travels ho has described the Carainiiis as a tribe 
of lavage Lybians m the north of Africa , hence Lj bian applied to 
the Insh clergy is tincompliiiicntary And in Ins sojourn m Poland, 
he lias eaplaiucd what the inhabitants of the provuicc of Podolia 
had sulTcred from tlieir next neighbours, the Iiealhcii Tartars. 
IF’atia' carnet, wild Irisli Icmcs. 

Jollil Uiucltiy, author of the Ar^ems, was 
born m 1582, at Pont-V'\Iousson, m Lorraine, where 
his father, a Scotsman, was professor of Law 
Ovv ing, It is said, to persecution on the part of the 
JesuRs, he came with his father to England about 
1603, and either in that year or two >ears later he 
published \\\% Eitpho) 7 inonts Satyncoii,a. politico- 
satincal romance, chiefly directed against the 
Jesuits, supplements to which were the second 
pan (1607), the Apologia {1611), and the I con 
Amtuonun (1614) In 1616 he left England and 
went to Rome, where he died, a good Catholic, m 
1621 In the same year appeared his Argons, 
according to Cow per ‘the best romance that ever 
vv is written’ It was written m Latin, and was 
translated into French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
Polish, d-c There arc three English versions, 
besides one entered at Stationers’ Hall b\ Hen 
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Jonson in 1623, but never published. The first 
published was b> Le Grys and May m 1628, the 
last was by Clara Reeve m 1772 It icsembles the 
Aicadia in its romantic adventures, the b/opta in 
Its discussion of political problems, and, a seven- 
teenth - century toman a cUf, under disguised 
names and circumstances reviews the events and 
personages of European history during the later 
half of the sixteenth century Tlie story of the 
loves of Polyarchus and Argents is really i 
political allegory, containing- clever allusions to 
the state of Europe, more particular!) of Fr ince 
during the time of the League , to Qu(,en Elizabeth, 
Henri IV, and Philip II It influenced Fenclon’s 
Tdldmaquc, may he said to liavc led the way to 
Calprcnede, Scuder)', and Madame de la Fayette, 
and has mented the admiration of readers as 
dissimilar as Richelieu, Leibnitz, and Coleiidgt 
Sec Dupond, UAtg^nis dt Barclat (1S75} 

Artlilii johlistou (or JONSTON, Latinised 
Jonstonusj c 1587-1641), remarlcahle among Scots- 
men, along with George Buchanan, as a writer of 
Latin poetry who attained to European reputation 
Bom at Caskicbcn, near Aberdeen, he studied at 
Aberdeen, graduated m medicine at Padui (i6io), 
and resided for about twenty years m France. On 
his return to Britain he obtained the pitronage 
of Arcitbishop Laud, was appointed ph)sician to 
Charles I , and Ijecamc rector of King’s College, 
Aberdeen He wrote Latin elegies and epigrams, 
a paraphrase of llie Song of Solomon, a collection 
of short poems (published m 1637) entitled Plitsce 
Atthece, and (his greatest work) a complete version 
of the Psalms He also edited and contributed to 
the Dchcicc Poeiamm Scotomm, Lilin poems b) 
various Scottish authors In Hallam’s opinion 
‘The Scots ccitainly wrote Latin with a good e ir 
and considerable elegance of phrase I un 
inclined to think th.it Johnston’s Psalms, all of 
which arc in elegiac mptre, do not fall short of 
those of Buchan.an, either in elcg incc of :>t)le or 
correctness of Lalimty’ Sir William Gcdcle-s is 
content to rank Johnston aftti, hut close to, Ins 
grc.at countr>man Editing a collection of the 
writers of Latin verse m zVherdeen, csiieciall) during 
the reigns of James I and Charles I — ‘the peiiod 
when such verse was m Scotland the norm il .md 
recognised vehicle of poetic expression’ — SirW illi tin 
aceounts Johnston as foremost ‘of a cultured grotij) 
of scholars such as no other cit) m Scotkand, or 
even in the British Isles, could match at tlie period 
when the) appeared’ 

Prin.-ipsl Sir VViUixm Ceildcs edited a rjipmllce it edii cf iltc 
vvorls uf Jubiiitou Tor the Ne v Sp ilJin„ Club \ jb ^to. 

III the 1/ <r.i Latina emu). 
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THE BALLADS 

. SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH 


■pALLAD IS, in ordinary use, a term for any 
narrative poepi, usually m the simple measure 
of nhich a notable example is 

Lord William uas buned in St Mary’s kirk, 

Lady Margret m Mary’s quire , 

Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonny red rose, 

And out o’ the knight’s a bnar 
Such poems may be written in the most civilised 
ages, by the most cultiiated authors — by Lady 
Mary' Wortley Montagu, or Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams But these and similar compositions 
are meie mimicnes of what is more technically 
styled the ballad — the narrative I olKs lied, or 
popular tale in verse. Every \ olks-licd, of course, 
or traditional poem is not a narratii e ballad , 
It may be a personal 1>tic, or a begging song 
{quCte), as in our songs of the Hogmanay season, 
the ancient Rhodian swallow song, and many 
French examples The word ‘ ballad,’ then, is 
here used for a traditional and popular narrative 
poem, usually of unknown authoiship 
The sources whence we derive the Scottish 
and English ballads may be either pnnted books, 
or broadsheets, or manuscripts, or oral tradition 
*Very old pnnted sources of certain ballads exist 
‘A Gest of Robyn Hode’ may be ‘anywhere from 
1492 to 1534, the year of the deatli of Wynkjn 
de Worde,’ the pnnter Even after the renovations 
of pnnters and reciters, ‘ a considerable number of 
Middle English forms remain,’ and Professor Child 
conceived that ‘the httle epic’ may have been 
‘put together’ (out of ballads) ‘as early as 1400, or 
before There are no firm grounds on which to 
base an opinion’ Nothing is certainly known as 
to the date of Robin Hood himself, if he w'as a 
real character In Piers Plowman (c. 1377) Sloth 
says that he know's rhymes of Robin Hood better 
than his paternoster It is not, then, perhaps, 
too arbitrary to regard Robin Hood ballads as 
a popular genre^ and of considerable antiquity, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, though the 
ballads as extant are later Pnnted as early as 
the end of the fifteenth century, ballads continued 
to be published and hawked about, as by Shake- 
speare’s Autolycus, to clowns w'ho ‘loved ballads 
but even too w ell ’ Many of these would be modem, 
things wTitten on public events and prodigies by 
persons of the lowest literary standing Others 
would be really ancient traditional ballads, of un- 
known date and authorship Collections of the 
broadsheets were made by amateurs, as by Mr 
Pepys , and there were manusenpt collections, such 
as the famous folio edited with elegance by Bishop 
Percy, and with accuracy by Mr Fumivall The 
eighteenth century' saw the collections of Allan 


Ramsay, Herd, Pinkerton, and others (the editors 
often altering at w ill, except Ritson and, probably. 
Herd), while the nineteenth century opened with 
Scott’s Bordet Mitishelsy, followed by Motherwell, 
Buchan, Jamieson, Kinloch, and others Foreign 
savants have also made vast collections m almost 
every European land, and to these hav e been added 
gatherings out of Asiatic and sav age regions 
The authorship of the traditional ballads has 
been matter of controversy The present writePs 
contribution on ballads to the. JSncyc/opcedm Bri- 
tannicii was written in 1875, been criticised 

by Mr 1 F Henderson in Scolitsli Vernacular 
Ltletaiure (1898) Space does not afford room 
for a reply, nor is it necessary to specify the 
modifications which arc here made in the older 
statement We must begin by discriminating 
between at least three classes (i) The historical 
ballads of relatively modern date, such as ‘The 
Bonny Earl o’ Moray’ and ‘The Queen’s Mane,’ 
which cannot be earlier than the reigns of 
James VI and Mary' Stuart respectively (2) Such 
ballads as ‘ The Boy and the Mantle,’ ‘ King 
Arthur and King Cornwall,’ and ‘ The Marnage of 
Sir Gawain ’ Concerning these, Professor Child says 
that thev ‘ are clearly not of the same rise, and not 
meant for the same ears, as’ the ballads in his first 
volume ‘They would comedown by professional 
rather than domestic tradition, through ininslrels 
rather than knitters and w eavers ’ Thus Professor 
Child distinguishes between ballads chanted by 
professional minstrels and ballads chanted by 
the populace for the populace As to the author- 
ship of the ballads of professional minstrels, it 
was more or less literary ‘The Boy and the 
Mantle’ implies knowledge of a romance eyant 
in three MSS of the thirteenth century', a piece 
translated into Norse prose in 1217-63 The data 
occur in ‘ Percev'al le Gallois’ of the second half 
of the twelfth century, and also m the Welsh 
Triads These data, briefly, are magical tests of 
chastity , and one of them is as old as an Egyptian 
popular tale recounted by' Herodotus (11 in) 
Such magical tests are, of course, in ongin purely 
popular, or even savage, but the setting and 
circumstances of this ballad are literary', being 
directly deriv ed from the early mediieval Arthurian 
romances From the same sources, and with 
adaptations from a chanson de e^esie of Charle- 
magne’s v'oyage to Jerusalem, come ‘Sir Gawain’s 
Marriage’ and ‘King Arthur and King Cornwall’ 
There are in these pieces popular data of world- 
wide diffusion, such as impossible feats to be per- 
formed under peril of death, but the source of the 
ballads, as they stand, is literary they are based 
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on romances widely circulated in manuscript. Some 
lowly professional minstrel was doubtless the author 
of ballads m this category 

Ihe third class is more puzzling it is the large 
class of traditional ballad narrative poems, such 
as ‘ The Elfin Knight,’ ‘Riddles,’ ‘Willie’s Lady,’ 
‘Young Tamlanc,’ and very many others Pro- 
fessor Child docs not attribute the diffusion of 
these to professional minstrels , and their data 
arc popular, and undenved (as in the second 
class) from known romances What marks them 
as popular is their wonderfully wide diffusion, 
their close resemblance to prose Matchtn (which 
are found all over the w'orld, and arc certainly 
not of literary authorship), with their folklore 
incidents, based on universal superstitions and 
customs Despite their general uniformity and 
common character, these ballads occur in numer- 
ous variants, fragments of one being embedded m 
another, ifter the manner of Manhen^ so that it 
IS not possible to discover any one absolutely 
original form and type This is the natural result 
of centuries of oral tradition , reciters had omitted, 
dlercd, transposed, modified, and modernised the 
language , introduced modern details of weapons, 
costume, and the like Consequently, though 
there must have been an onginal author— literary 
or popular, amateur or professional — of each 
btdl id, his date and name ind condition remain 
unknown these ballads as they exist are popular 
patchwork zVs they exist they .ire the work of 
tins, that, and the other maker and reciter 
things fashioned by men of the people for the 
people, and by the people altered into scores of 
variants In some cases a prose tale has been 
versified, in others, fragments of piose altera it- 
ing with verse leave dubious the original shape, 
whether verse or prose, or a medley of both, as 
m ‘Auc.issm and Nicolctc,’ and m many East 
African ballad stories (sec Motherwell, ‘Young 
llcichaii and Susy Pic,’ Minslrelsy, 1827, p 15, 
and Stecrc’s Siualnli fates, 1870, p 7) It is 
in this sense that the so-called ‘communistic’ 
source of certain ball ids is to be understood , 
in this sense they were made ‘by the people, for 
the people ’ They st ind on much the same 
footing IS the iMatchtu or popular tales of the 
world, to which no one drcims of assigning’ a 
professional or literary origin, for they are found in 
countries where there is no literature and no class 
of professional narrators or poets hrom these 
talcs the ballads only vaiy^ by the vehicle of verse 
Ihe date when they were first circul ited in one 
kind of verse or .mother is not to be ascertained, 
though the f.imihar ballad mcisure is not cert only 
known to be older th in the carl> fifteenth century 
riic objection that the people docs not versifj 
apjilies Old) to the modern popul tee of civ iliscd 
Europe Mr Henderson s.!)' that ‘the he.irt of 
the people is now, and probably ever was, 
whollv untnamed in the irt of poetical exprcs 
Sion ’ This opinion is based on neglect of I 


popular and savage literature That the people 
does compose m poetry, from the Austrilian, 
African, ind American tribes to the Gypsies of 
Spam and the hmns, is matter of indisputable 
certainty Ihe sag.as prove the same fact for 
the Scandinavian r.ace , and very old I rcnch 
writers speak of purely popular ditties on Roland 
That the peasantry of early mediaiv.al Scotland 
and England were incapable of what the peasants 
of modern Greece c.an do, or could do at the 
time of the War of Independence, it is hard to 
believe They certainly preserved, recited, altered, 
mingled, and modernised ballads which <ire full 
of universal popular ide.as and situations — ballads 
which are merely popul.ir Marclitu in rhyme 
These processes of popular alteration and com- 
bination lasted, historic.illy, at least till the end 
of the seventeenth century, .as is proved by the 
numerous variants of the ‘Queen’s Mane,' biscd, 
with great departure from fact, on an historical 
incident of 1563 It is true that Professor Child 
regarded this as one of the latest of all b.allads, 
and based, not on a tragedy of the court of Mary 
Stuart, but on an event of 1719 at the court of 
Peter the Great The present writer, by argu- 
ments published in Blackwood's Magastne (vol 
clviii ), was fortunate enough to alter Professor 
Child’s theory', as he was so kind .as to state 
m a pnvate letter Mr Henderson also accepts 
(as regards the date and place of tlic ev'ents out 
of which this ballad arose) the arguments which 
thus influenced Professor Child 
1 he theory of the 1 irge popular share m the 
origin and development of many ball ids has its 
adversary in the hypothesis that most b illads are 
degnded adaptations, by professional minstrels, of 
literary chansons dt. tftsle (heroic early medixval 
French epics) and of literary' lays and romances 
Scott himself uioic, as rc{''inls ‘Loni Thomas 
and Fair Annie,’ that, in his opinion, ‘the further 
our researches arc extended, the more wc shall 
sec ground to believe that the romantic ballads 
of later times are, for the most p iri, abridg- 
ments of the ancient metrical romances, narrated 
in a smoother stanza and i more modern 1 in- 
guigc’ Ihis corresponds with Scott’s theory 
that Mat dun are the residuum of higher ind 
more hieriry myths, where is many myths are 
Maydtin organised ind deeorated by literary' art, 
as m the Od^sscy and the .Ir^onatiiua 

Akin to Scott’s is the view of Professor Court- 
hope, who writes, in his Iltsioty 0/ Cnqttsh Poetry 
(1 445) ‘A vague ide i prevails that, as the ballad 
13 before all things popular in its character, it w.is 
evolved m some mysterious way out of the genius 
and tniditions of the people themselves Put this 
was bv no means the cast Wh it tJie people con 
tributed to the m iking of the ballads w is no more 
thin the t iste ind sentiment which eharacteiise 
them ' \nd that is conceding a great dc,il Mr 
Henderson -ays In many w.ays the b illads bring 
us into immediate contact w ith the .antique, pagan, 
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savage, superstitious, elemental characteristics of 
our race ’ If tluse characteristics are not ‘popular,’ 
not ‘primitive,’ what can be called primitive and 
popular? But Air Henderson seems to regard 
these characterisucs as merely earned on from ‘ old 
forgotten romances,’ which (though certainly com- 
posed by men of letters m fuU mediasv al Chnsti- 
anity) somehow ‘ embalm the sentiments, passions, 
beliefs, forms of thought, and iraagmatue wonder 
and dread of our pagan ancestors ’ What romances 
do aU this? To do tins is the function of the 
Folk, not of medireval romancers Mr Courtliope 
goes on ‘ They presen ed them, it is true, in their 
memories, after they had been composed, but the 
matter not less than the form of the poem was, as 
a rule, furnished exclusively by the minstrel, who 
adapte4 the anaent traditions of the art, originally 
intended to please the tnbal chieftain, or the feudal 
lord, to the temper of a popular audience. 

The English ballads that have come down to 
us fall naturally into three classes those which 
reflect the charactenstics of the ancient chanson 
dt gestcj those which combine the features of the 
Jianson de ^este and the literary romance , and 
those which have a purely literary origin m the 
romance, lay, or fabhan ’ Mr Courthope chooses 
‘The Battle of Otterbum’ as an example of his 
first class , the Robin Hood ballads of the second , 
and m the third set he places ‘ bir AJdingar,’ ‘ Sir 
Cauhne,’ ‘ Earl Brand,’ ‘ Child Waters,’ and the 
like In all these classes are ‘plain traces of 
decline from a more ancient and nobler model’ 
‘As an almost invariable rule, the ballad, when 
composed m the first place for the purposes of 
amusement, reproduces, m a mould peculiar to 
Itself, the subject-matter of the older gests, ro- 
mances, or lay'S The tales on w hich it is founded 
are rarely, if ever, the legacy' of long oral tradi- 
tion ’ Again ‘The ballad was usually a yfr/rw 
of a romance, ’ Mr Gregory Smith also ‘must 
consider the ballad as part of the literary' d^ns of 
the Aliddle Ages’ {The Transition Period, p i86) 
We have already remarked on a few' samples of 
that class of ballads which may be regarded as 
pr^i-LS of literary romances or chansons de geste 
But the inattcr even of these is ‘ the legacy of oral 
tradition,’ as Professor Child shows, contrary' to 
the opinion of Air Courthope, whose chapter on 
ballads does not display' any special acquaintance 
with the comparative study' of the world’s anaent, 
traditional, and popular narratives in verse and 
prose. The fictitious hterature, m prose or verse, 
of the Aliddle Ages is, w e maintain, like the epics of 
Homer, really based throughout on popular tales, 
much older, and much more widely diffused, than 
wntten manuscripts Often the professional and 
hterary poet borrows, like Homer and the authors 
of the chansons de geste and the romances, from 
popular tales peculiar to no race of mankind. 
Occasionally the authors of ballads for the people 
have ‘taken back their own’ (as Alohfere said) from 
the hands of the professional hterary class. 


In perhaps more numerous cases the popular 
ballad does not ‘reproduce, m a mould peculiar 
to Itself, tlie subject-matter of the older gcsts, 
romances, or lays’ The ballad-maker works on 
the original data of world-wide popular tradition 
Thus Professor Child writes (i 98) ‘The idea 
of the lovc-animated plants has been thought to 
be dcriv'ed from tlie romance of Tristan, where 
It also occurs , agreeably to a general pnnciple, 
somewhat hastily assumed, that when romances 
and popular ballads have any tiling in common, 
pnonty belongs to the romances ’ This is Air 
Courthope’s principle , but too often it contains 
the reverse of the truth The popular Marchen 
on which tlie Odyssey is based are found all 
over the world, and cannot have been derived 
by savages and peasants from the Odyssey, which 
Homer wove, as Fenelon remarks, out of old wives’ 
fables Thus, while old hterature has borrowed 
from popular fancy, popular fanev now reclaims its 
own from literature, now works on original data 
tliat literature has neglected There is not, as 
Mr Courthope holds, anything ‘mvstenous’ m this 
theorv , bey ond the unsolv ed mystery of tlie remote 
origin and evolution of popular tales, and their wide 
diffusion Given the regular stock of the incidents 
of MarJun, and given the primitive ideas and 
customs on which they rest, any member of the 
people, illiterate but poetical, could turn these data 
into rhyme. No professed hterary man w as needed. 
Once composed and chanted, the ballad became 
the property of the people, and w-as altered to taste 
by reciters, and broken into a crowd of vanants. 
Nothmg, of course, prevented a prolesscd minstrel, 
or the author of the legend of a saint, from making 
prize either of the onginal data or of the ballad , 
and if the minstrel did so, his poem, in turn, might 
be corrupted and altered by popular reaters 
There has, in fact, been a come and go of 
popular data, of literary' handling, and of degra- 
dauon, especially notable in Cnukshank’s ‘ Lovang 
Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ a cockney variant of 
a ballad reallv anaent, and of a still older legend 
(see Child’s variants under ‘Young Beichan’) 
The two schools of opinion — the popular, as 
represented here, and the hterary, as represented 
by Air Counhope — have both nght on their 
side. The process favoured by Air Courthope 
— namely, the populansation of hterary romances 
and chansons de geste — did e.\ist But these hterary 
works were themselves elaborations of popular 
traditions, and in many' cases the popular ballad 
author seems to have worked on popular matenals, 
unhelped by any literary' handhng of them. A 
good example of the process is afforded by the 
famihar conies or popular tales of Charles Perrault, 
‘Cmderella,’ and the rest. They were gathered by' 
Perrault, under Louis XIA’^ , from oral tradition, and 
were recast by' him into literary shape. But his 
hterary handling has hardly affected the surv iving 
oral and popular forms of the same tales, as current 
either in !• ranee or other countries, European, 
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African, or Asiatic On the other hand, French 
popular talcs have been arlapted to their o\vn,habtts 
and m inners by Red Indians, just as some ballad- 
makers adapted literary romances to popular taste 
One or two examples of ballads apparently quite 
popular m origm may be given Thus we have 
Professor Cluld’s first ballad, ‘ Riddles Wisely 
Expounded.’ A girl lies with a knight, and then 
asks him to marry her He wall do so if she can 
answer certain riddles, and she succeeds The 
idea IS as old, and as popular, as the story of 
Samson or of CEdipus, and the riddles (cieviueltes) 
are of the kind familiar to Basutos and Fijians 
They can be made the pivot of any sort of Alatchen, 
and the Maichen may, anywhere, be turned into 
verse — as it is among Celts, Russians, Germans, 
and Scots No literary intervention is required 
A similar I'm ‘The Elfin Knight’) occurs in 

the Insh saga of ‘Graidhne and Diarmaid,’ but 
not thence did it find its way into the Gesla 
Romanorwn, a literary work which, again, can 
hardly be the source of the Turkish vanant, the 
Magyar, the Sanskrit, or the Tibetan The Gesta 
may, conceivably, be the source of our ballad, but 
the data of the Gesia were contributed by popular 
fancy ‘ Lady Isabel,’ again, is of wonderfully wide 
distribution, and exists in mingled prose and verse. 
As a woman saves her own life by ingeniously slay- 
ing her would-be murderer, who has already slam 
several women, there is an element of the ‘Blue- 
beard’ Marchen J 3 ut Professor Bug’gc derives the 
mam idea from the tale of ‘Judith and Holofcrnes’ 
in the Apocrypha. That tale may conceivably 
have contnbuted, but is itself probably only a 
literary' adaptation of a Marchen Holofemes is 
» human , the villain of the ballads is an elf At 
most tlicre is the usual come and go of literary 
and popular handling and data. ‘Willie’s Lady’ 
turns on a piece of popular magic as old in litera- 
ture as Theoentus in Idyll 11 , or as Ovid (Metam 
IV 281-315) If the idea is found in a romance 
(and we do not know that, it is) the ballad maker 
need not have borrowed from the romance a notion 
still familiar in everyday folklore magic The 
donMe of the ‘Fairy Queen’ and ‘ Tamlane’ does 
occur in romance, but it is also an article of woild- 
widc popular belief The retneval of a lover lost 
in Fairyland appears in the literary romance of 
‘ Orfeo,’ where the lady, not the knight as in ‘ Tarn- 
lane,’ IS won back But the notion still persisting 
in Ireland, as it recently did m Scotland, there is 
no reason for holding that the romance of ‘Orfeo’ 
suggested the ballad of ‘Tamlane’ On the other 
side, the analogous adventure of Thomas the 
Rhymer, in the ballad of that name, is clearly 
based, m part, on the literary romance of ‘ Ogier 
le Danois,’ which itself, again, has a popular 
foundation We might illustrate, at any length, 
this va ei-yient of the literary and popular elements 
in ballads In ‘Tamlane’ some local poet or 
reciter has added local touches The scene is 
Carterhaugh, where Ettrick and Yarrow meet, 


and in one version the Earls of Moray (Randolph) 
and of March are parents of the lovers But such 
localisations (which are common) are not usually 
original parts of the story Nor do they fix a date 
Randolph and the Cospatricks were well-known 
histoncal figures, and, at almost any time, might 
be accommodated to any romantic legend. 

By a similar early accommodation docs William 
of Malmesbury {ob 1 143) tell a story of Gunhild, 
daughter of King Cnut, which recurs in the ballad 
of ‘Sir Aldingar ’ William’s version is adapted m 
a French metneal life of Edward the Confessor 
But we are not to infer tliat the source of the ballad 
IS necessarily hterary, for, as Professor Child re- 
marks, ‘vve cannot well doubt that William of 
Malmesbury is citing a ballad. A ballad is 
known to have been made on a similar and equally 
fabulous adventure which is alleged in chroiucle to 
have occurred to Gunhild’s mother’ MrCourthope 
(vol I p 450) IS apparently following Professoi 
Child’s historical account of the ballad of ‘ Sir 
Aldingar,’ but in place of saying with Professor 
Child tliat William is ‘citing a ballad,’ he writes, 
‘William of Malmesbury perhaps denv'cd his ac- 
count from a Latin poem on the subject’ He 
gives no reason for prefemng the hypothesis of ‘a 
Latin poem’ to Profcssor Child’s theory of a ballad 
as William’s source Professor Child next gives 
analogous Marchen about illustrious ladies, running 
back as far as the middle of the seventh century , 
and suggests tliat tins very ancient popular tale, 
intruded into history, ‘is the root of the Scandi- 
navian-Enghsh story’ Thus ‘Sir Aldingar’ does 
not, as Mr Courthope thinks, support his theory of 
the literary origin of ballads and of the absence of 
popular data. It docs precisely the reverse , it is 
an example of the process by which a popular fable 
IS attached to a series of histoncal characters, and 
IS finally adopted by so respectable an historian as 
William of Malmesbury Meanwhile tlie authority 
of Professor Child confirms our theory that, far 
from the literary history being die source of our 
ballad, a ballad is the source of the literary history 
in William of Malmesbury The author of our 
‘Sir Aldingar’ may have known and used the 
French ‘ Life of St Edward,’ but the whole fable is 
popular and ancient ‘ There is little or nothing in 
all these tales that can be historically authenticated, 
and much that is in plain contradiction with history 
PutUng history out of the question, there is no 
footing firmer than air for him who would essay to 
trace the order of the development’ Given the 
instituUon of trial by battle — a woman being rc 
presented by her champion— and given the world- 
wide delight in the success of weakness over 
strength (David and Goliath), then the data of 
‘Sir Aldingar’ exfst, and the legend is applied 
to many historical queens long before Gunhild 
Whether our ‘Sir Aldingar’ has borrowed literarj' 
elements or not is unimportant > 

There remain the histoncal ballads Of these, 
such things as ‘ Kinmont Willie,’ ‘The Fire o’ 
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Frendraught,’ ‘Edom o’ Gordon,’ ‘The Queen’s 
Mane,’ ‘The Bonny Earl o’ Moray,’ ‘Jamie Felfer,’ 
‘Johnnie Armstrong^,’ and many others cannot be 
earlier than the events which they celebrate, be- 
tween the reign of James V and Geoige II , when 
ue have a ballad on Robin Oig Maegregor, a son 
of Rob Roy They rest on recent history, handled 
with fair accuracy in ‘Kinmont Wilhc,’ with 
romantic distortion m ‘The Queen’s Mane,’ ‘The 
Bonny Earl o’ Moray,’ ‘ Edom o’ Gordon,’ and the 
lost ballad on the death of the Black Knight of 
Liddesdale (under David II), cited by Hume of 
Godscroft. As to ‘Johnnie Armstrong,’ watli its tale 
of royal treachery, it is probablj the source of the 
account offered by Pitscottie and other Scottish 
historians The tendency of the ballad maker is to 
give apocryphal but romantic motives— jealousy 
and treachery, or revenge, as of Clavei house for 
his kinsman at Drumclog — for real actions, and 
to exaggerate the rank of the characters One of 
the Queen’s Maries is substituted for an histori- 
cal waiting-maid , Daiailej takes the part actually 
played by a French apothecary Tags and formulm 
are introduced from older ballads In the famous 
case of ‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ it is impossible to say 
certainly what historical event, of what date, is 
the basis of the poem, or whether Spens or Vans 
IS the name of the hero, if hero there was (sec 
Mr Henderson’s Vermadar Scottis Poeiry, pp 
3S‘^3S5) ‘The actual name of the hero of a 
ballad affords hardly a presumption as to who 
was originally the hero’ (Child), and therefore is 
of little or no value, in itself, as to date This is 
only another proof of the popular and mythopoeic 
nature of the ballads as they have reached us, 
commonly m shapes later tlian the original, and 
altered, adapted, and interpolated by reciters 
Whoever made them, the populace, by scores of 
touches, remade them, and made them its own, as 
the number of variations attests 

As to the literary merits of the best ballads, 
praise is superfluous they charm all ranks in all 
ages The vast superiority of the Scottish over' 
the English ballads in vigour, poetic touch, and 
the moving of supernatural awe is the more 
remarkable as in literary poetry England proved 
no less superior to Scotland There is but one 
exception England has no rival of Bums, who 
represents the peasant element in song — to be 
sure, with the advantage of education and of 
familiarity with educated society But, curiously. 
Bums had little appreciation of the ballads as 
distinct from the old lyncs of his countrymen 
It was left for Scott, a man of gentle birth, to 
feel as his fathers had felt dunng the long 
centuries of war, and to recover the magnificent 
poetry of the men who kept the marches in old 
times 

It IS unnecessary to indicate more than one 
authority on the subject of ballads Professor 
Child, of Harvard, in his E 7 igltsh and Scottish 
Popular Ballads (Houghton, Mifflin, <S. Co, 


Boston, 1883-98), has collected all known ballads, 
with all accessible variants, and has illustrated 
them with an extraordinary we<ilth of knowledge 
of many literatures It might be suggested that he 
had rather less than his usual knowledge in the 
matter of savage poetry and MarcheUj and that, 
in criticising the historical ballads, he made in- 
sufficient use of the MS sources, and printed 
Stale papers of Scotland and England In such 
matters, and in minute local topography, he 
welcomed such crumbs of knowledge as fell from 
poor men’s tables, and industriously added notes 
and rectifications Akis 1 he did not live to com- 
pose an essay on the general problems of balkad 
and Mar dun From casual remarks, of which 

many have been cited, we gather tint he was a 
moderate and judicious friend of the popular rather 
than of the literary theory of the origins of the 
ballad, while fully recognising tlie many cases in 
which the ballad, as it stands, is a popularisation of 
literary chansons de geste and literary romances. 
Professor Child accumulated at Harvard a rich 
library of popular literature He has erected his 
own enduring memorial, but to this one of his 
learned countrymen might add a volume on the 
problems of the ballad These could not be solv cd, 
nor even perceived in their proper light, till the 
popular literature of all ages and of all man- 
kind, civilised, barbanc, and savage, had been 
collected and compared b> the industry of Euro- 
pean, Oriental, and American men of learning 
Literary origins can only be studied, like all other 
origins, in the light of a wide knowledge of the 
popular literature of the world, peasant, b.irbanc, 
and savage The fallacy of supposing that a nte, 
or myth, or custom, or belief, or romantic incident 
is necessarily derived from its civilised or literary 
counterpart, and that popular examples of the same 
ideas are necessarily later, borrowed, and degene- 
rate, has long been abandoned by anthropologists, 
and ought not to be accepted by literary students 
Several ballads which follow are taken from 
Scott’s Bordet Minstrelsy They are confessedly 
composed out of many variants, and patched, but 
they are the versions most familiarly know n , and, 
again, all versions are patched and composite. We 
have no traditional ballad in its original shape 
Meanwhile Scott’s versions are arranged by a poet, 
as the rest are arranged by reciters The first is 
one of the longer of fifteen (more or less complete) 
vanants given by Professor Child 

Young Beichan 

In London was young Beichan born, 

Ho longed strange countries for to see. 

But he was taen by a savage Mbor, 

Who handled him nght crueflie , 

For he viewed the fashions of that land , 

Their way of worship viewed he , 

But to Mahound, or Termagant, l 

Would Beichan never bend a knee. 
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So m every shoulder they ’ve puttcn a bore , fastcmng 
In every bore they ’ve putten a tree , wooden shackle 
And tliey have made him trail the wine a 

And spices on his fair Ijodfe. 

They’ve casten him in a dungeon deep, 

Where he could neither hear nor se. , 

For seven years they kept him there, 

Till he for hunger ’s like to die 

This Moor he had but ae daughter. 

Her name was called Susie Pye, 

And every day as she took the air. 

Near Beichan’s pnson she passed by 

O so It fell, upon a day 

She heard voung Beichan sadly sing , 

‘ My hounds they all go masterless , 

My hawks they flee from tree to tree , 

My younger brother will heir my land , 

Fair England again I ’ll never see ' ’ 

All night long no rest she got. 

Young Beichan’s song for thinking on , 

She ’s stoivn the keys from her father’ s head, 

And to the pnson strong is gone 

And she has open’d the prison doors, 

I wot she open’d t\\ o or three, 

Ere she could come young Beichan at, 

He was locked up so curiouslie 

But when she came young Beichan before, 

Sore wonder’d he that may to see , maid 

He took her for some fair captive , — 

‘ Fair Lady, I pray, of what countric ? ’ 

‘ O have ye any lands,’ she said, 

‘ Or castles in your own countrie, 

Tliat ye could give to a lady fair, 

From prison strong to set you free ? ’ 

‘ Near London town I have a hall, 

With other castles two or three , 

I ’ll give them all to the lady fair 
1 hat out of pnson wall set me free ’ 

‘ Give me the truth of your right hand, 

ITic trutli of It give unto me, 

That for seven years ye ’ll no lady wed, 

Unless It be along with me ’ 

‘ I ’ll give thee the truth of my right hand, 

The truth of it I ’ll freely gic. 

That for seven years I '11 stay unwed. 

For the kindness thou dost show to me. 

And she has brib’d the proud wanler 
Wi’ mickle gold and white inonie , 

She’s gotten the keys of the pnson strong, 

And she has set joung Beichan fre-c 

She 's gi’en him to eat the good spice cake. 

She ’s gi’en him to drink the blood red wine , 

She ’s bidden him sometimes think on her, 
lhat sac kindly freed him out of pine 

She ’s broken a nng from her finger, 

And to Beichan half of it gave she 
Keep It, to mind you of that love 
The lady liorc that set you free. 


‘ And set your foot on goo<l ship board, 

And haste ye baek to your own countric , 

And before that seven years liavc an end, 

Come back again, love, and marry me ’ 

But long ere seven years had an end. 

She long’d full sore her love to see , 

For ever a voice within her breast 

Said, ‘ Beichan has broke his vow to thee ’ 

So she’s set her foot on good ship board, 

And turn'd her back on her own countric 

She sailed eaist, she sailed west, 

fill to fair England’s shore she came , 

Where a bonny shepherd she espied. 

Feeding his sheep upon the plain. 

‘ What news, what news, thou bonny shepherd? 

What news hast thou to tell to me?’ 

' Such news I hear, ladie,’ he says, 

‘ The like was never in this countrie 

‘ There is a wedding in yonder hall. 

Has lasted these thirty days and three , 

Young Beichan will not bed witli Ins bride. 

For love of one that ’s yond the sea ’ 

She’s put her hand m her pocket, 

Gi’en him the gold and white monie , 

‘ Hae, take ye that, my bonny boy. 

For the good news thou tell’st to me.’ 

When she came Jo young Beichan’s gate, 

She tirled softly at the pm , 3 

So ready was the proud porter 
To open and let this lady m. 

‘Is this young Bcichan’s hall,’ she said, 

‘ Or IS that noble lord within ? ’ 

‘Ye*a, lie’s in the hall among them all. 

And this Is the day o’ his weddiii ’ 

‘ And has he wed anither love ? 

And has he clean forgotten me?’ 

And, sighin’, said that gay ladie, 

‘I wish I were 111 my own countriu’ 

And she has taen her gay gold ring, 

Tliat with lier love she brake so free , 

Says, ‘ Gic him that, ye proud porter, 

And bid tlie bnde’groom speak to me,’ 

‘ When the porter came his lord before. 

He kneeled down low on his knee — 

‘ What ailetli thee, my proud porter, 

Ihou art so full of courtesie?’ 

* I’ve been porter at your gate , . 

It ’s thirty long ye-ars now and three , 

But there stands a lady at them now. 

The like o’ her did I never see , 

‘For on every finger she has a nng. 

And on Iicr mid finger she has three , 

And as mickle gold aboon her brow 
As would buy an earldom to me ' 

Its out then spak the bnde’-. mother, 

A>e and an angry woman was slice , 

‘ Ye might have excepted our bonny bride, 

\nd twa or three of our coinjxanie ' 
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‘ O hold jour tongue, thou bride’s mother , 

Of all jour follj let me be , 

She ’s ten times fairer nor the bnde. 

And all tliat ’s m j-our compame 

‘ She begs one sheave of j'our white bread, shave, slice 
But and a cup of jrour red wme , 

And to remember the ladjr’s love, 

That last reliev’d you out of pine ’ 

‘ O well a day ' ’ said Beichan then, 

‘ That I so soon have mamed thee I 
For It can be none but Susie Pjc, 

That saded the sea for love of me.' 

.tVnd quickly hied he down llic stair , 

Of fifteen steps he made but three , 

He ’s ta’en his bonny love in Ins arms, 

And kist, and kist her tenderhe 

‘ 0 liae ye ta’en anithcr bndc ? 

And hae je quite forgotten me’ 

And hae je quite forgotten her. 

That gave jou life and libertie’’ 

She looked o’er her left shoulder. 

To hide the tears stood in her e’e 
‘Now fare thee well, joung Beichan,’ she sajs, 

‘ 1 ’ll try to think no more on thee ’ 

‘O never, never, Susie Pje, 

For surely this can never be , 

Nor ever shall I wed but her 

That ’s done and dree’d so much for me. borne 

Then out and spak the forenoon bnde, — 

‘ My lord, jour love it changeth soon , 

This morning I was made jour bride, 

And another chose ere it be noon ’ clioscn 

‘ O hold thy tongue, thou forenoon bnde 
Ye’re ne’er a whit the worse for me , 

And when ye return to your own countrie, 

A double dower I ’ll send wath thee 

He ’s ta’en Susie Pye by the white hand, 

And gently led her up and down , 

And ay as he kist her red rosy lips, 

‘ Ye ’re welcome, jewel, to your own-’ 

He’s taen her bj the milk white hand, 

\ And led her to yon fountain stane , 

He’s changed her name from Susie Pje, 

And he ’s called her his bonny love, Lady Jane 

1 ilohammed and a (supposed) 'Mohammedan deit} 

2 Vanants are 

Thej made him draw the carts o wane, 

^Vhlch horse and owsn were wont to dne 

They ve made him to draw carts and wains 
Till he was siclc and hhe to dee. 

3 Rattled with a nng^ on a toothed iron peg attached to a door 01 
gate. 

This ballad is not selected for us poetical ment, 
but for Its cunous and instructive history A little 
controversy has long existed as to the authorship 
of a cockney dittj, ‘The Loving Ballad of Lord 
Bateman,’ published for and illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. The ballad or parts of it have been 
claimed for Dickensi or Thackeray, while the same 


doubt exists as to the authorship of tlie prose notes. 
Happily Thackeraj left, in manusenpt, a version 
of ‘Lord Bateman’ which is almost verballj the 
same as a version lent bj’’ Ladj Rosalind Nortli- 
cote, taken from the recitation of a blind old 
woman m Devonshiie Again, the verses regarded 
as peculiarly Thackeraj an exist in a Scots version, 
preserved bv Child (vol i p 476) Thus the 
‘Loving Ballad’ is purelj popul ir, with cocknej 
pronunciation indicated, and with one or two 
slight changes 

‘The ballad storj has beautiful repetitions in 
the ballads of other nations,’ Xorse, Spanish, iiiid 
Italian A .11 turn on die forgetfulness of a lover 
who has loved m a far countrj, and the return 
of his ladj just as he is about wedding a new 
love at home Now, this is the doiiui!e of the 
world- wide Marchen which, in Scotland, is ‘The 
Black Bull o’ Norrowaj',’ and the idea maj even 
be detected m the storj' of Jason and Medea (see 
‘A Far travelled Tale’ in the audioFs Cuslont 
and Myili) The donnee, then, is of unknown 
age and is purely popular Now, this donn^e 
intruded itself (c 1300) into a late poetical 
legend of St Thomas of Canterbun, and was 
applied to his father, Gilbert Beckci Professor 
Child concludes that our ballad h is probablv 
been '■ affected' by the Becket form of the legend,, 
‘but the ballad, for all tliat, is not derived from 
the legend The legend lacks some of the 
mam points of the stones, and the ballad, in 
one version or other, has them’ Thus ‘Young 
Beichan’ illustrates the come and go of popular 
motive and literarj' handling, while tlie raanj 
vanants show how generations of the people 
made the ballad their own The literary school 
of critics would, if consistent, denve the ballad 
forms of ‘ \ oung Beichan ’ from the late and 
Uterarj legend of Gilbert Becket. 

1 

Jamie Telfer of the Fair Dodhead. 

It fell about the Martinmas tjde. 

When our Border steeds get com and Inj, 

The Captain of Bew castle hath bound him to rjde. 
And he’s ovver to Tividale to drive a prej 

The fiist ae guide that thej met wi’. 

It wa.s high up in Hardhanghswire ' 

The second gmde that thej met vvi’. 

It was high down m Borthwick Water 

‘What tidings, what tidings, nij truslv guide’’ — 

‘ Nae tidings, nae tidmgs, I hae to thee , 

But gm j e '11 gae to the fair Dodhead, 

Monj a cow’s cauf I ’ll let thee sec ’ 

And when thej cam to the fair Dodhead, 

Right hastilj they clam the peel , 

They loosed the kye out, ane and a’. 

And ransliackled the house nght weel 

Now Jamie felfer’s heart was sair, 

The tear aje rowang in his fee 
He pled wi’ the Captain to hae lus gear. 

Or else revenged he wad be. 


climbed into 
the tower 

nnsaefeed 
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The Captain turned him round and leugh , 

Said — ‘ Man, there 's naething in thy house. 

But ac auld sword without a sheath, 

That hardly now would fell a mouse ’ — 

The sun wasiia up, but the moon was down, 

It was the,gr}'ming of a new -fa’n snaw , sprinkling 
Jamie Tclfer lias run ten myles a foot. 

Between the Dodhead and the Stobs’s Ha’ 

r\nd when he cam to the fur tower jatc. 

He shouted loud, and cried weel hie, 

1 ill out bespak auld Gibby Elliot — 

‘ Wliac ’s this that brings the fraj to me ? ’ — 

‘ It’s I, Jamie Telfer, o’ the fair Dodhead, 

And a Iiamed man I think I be ' 

There’s naething left at the fair Uodhe-ad, 

But a waefu’ wife and baimics three ’ 

‘ Gae seek your succour at Braiiksome Ha’, 

For succour yc’se get nane frae me ' 

Gae seek your succour where ye paid black mail, 
For, man, je ne’er paid money to me’ — 

Jamie has turned him round about, 

I wat the tear blinded his ee — 

‘I’ll ne’er pay mail to Elliot again. 

And the fair Dodhead I ’ll never see 1 

‘ My hounds maj a’ nn masterlcss. 

My hawks may fly frae tree to tree. 

My lord ma> gnp my vassal lands, 

For there again maun I never lx, ' ’ — 

He has turn’d hin\ to the Tiviot side, 

E’en as fast as he could dne. 

Till he cam to tiie Coultart Cleugh, 

And tliere he shouted baith loud and hie. 

Then up bespak him auld Jock Grieve — 

‘ Whac ’s thus that brings tlic fray to me 1 ’ 

‘It’s I, Jamie Telfer o’ the fair Dodhead , 

A liarried man I trow I be 

‘There’s naething left in the fair Dodhead, 

But a greeting wife and baimies three. 

And sas. poor ca’s stand in the sta’, calves— stall 

A’ routing loud for their mmnie.’ — lowing— mother 

‘ Alack a wae ! ’ quo’ auld Jock Gneve, 

‘ Alack ! my heart is sair for thee ! 

For I was married on the elder sister, 

And jou on the youngest of a’ the three ’ 

Then lie has ta’en out a bonny black. 

Was nght weel fed with com and hay. 

And he ’s set Jamie fclfer on his back. 

To the Catslockhill to tak the fray 

And when he cam to the Catslockhill, 

He shouted loud, and cried weel hie. 

Till out and spak hun William’s AVat — 

‘O whae’s this brings the fray to me’’ — 

‘ It ’s I, Jamie Tclfer of the fair Dodheaid, 

A harried man I think I be ' 

' The captain of Bewcastle has dru en m\ gear , 

For God’s sake rise, and succour me ' ’ 


‘ Alas for wae ! ’ quoth Wilbam’s Wat, 

‘ Alack, for tlice my heart is sair ' 

I never cam by the fair Dodhead, 

That ever I fand thy basket bare ’ — 

He ’s set his twa sons on coal black steeds, 

Himsell upon a freckled graj, 

And they are on wi’ Jamie 1 elfer, 

1 o Branksome Ha’ to tak Uie fra) 

And when they cam to Branksome Ha’, 

They shouted a’ baith loud and hic. 

Till up and spak him auld Buecleuch, 

Said — ‘Whae’s this brings tJie fray to me?’ — 

‘ It ’s I, Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodhead, 

And a harried man I think I be ' 

There’s naught left in the fair Dodhead, 

But a greeting wife and bairnies three ’ — 

‘ Alack for wae I ’ quoth the gude auld lord, 

‘ And ever my heart is wae for thee ' 

But fye gar cry on Willie, my son. 

And sec that he come to me speedilie ' 

' Gar warn the water, braid and wide. 

Gar warn it sune and hastiliel 
They that winna ndc for TelfeFs kyc. 

Let them never look in the face o’ me 1 

‘Warn Wat o’ Harden and la-, sons, 

Wi them will Borthwick Water ride. 

Warn Gaudilands, and Allanhaugh, 

And Gilmansclcugh, and Coijimonside. 

‘ Ride by the gate of Pnesthaughsw ire, 

And warn the Currors o’ the Lea , 

As ye cum dowm the Hermitage Slack, 

Warn dought) Willie o’ Gomnberry ’ — 

The Scotls they radc, the Scotts they ran, 

Sac starkly and sae steadihe ' 

And aye the ower word o’ the thrang 
Was — ‘ Rise for Branksome readihc 1 ’ 

The gear was driven the Frostylee up, 

Frae the Frostylee unto the plain. 

Whan Wilhc has look’d his men before, 

And saw the kye right fast dnvand. 

‘ Whae drives Ihir kyc ? ’ ’gan Willie say, 

‘To make an outspeckle o’ me?’ laughingstock 
‘It’s I, the captain o’ Bewcastle, Willie , 

I wanna layne my name for thee ’ — deny, hide 

*0 will ye let Tclfer’s k)e gae back? 

Or will ye do aught for regard o’ me? 

Orby the faith of my body,’ quo’ Willie Scott, , 

‘ I ’sc ware my dame’s cauf skin on thee ' ’ wiFo's sh^^ 

lea tiler 

‘ I Winna let tlie kye gae back. 

Neither for thy love, nor yet tliy fear , 

But I will drive Jamie Teller’s kye. 

In spite of every Scott that ’s here ’ — 

‘Set on them, lads 1 ’ quo’ Willie than , 

‘ Fye, lads, set on them cruellie ' 

For ere they win to the Riiterford, 

Mony a loom saddle there sail be ! ’ — 
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[Then til ’t they gaed, i’ heart and hand, 

The blows fell fast as bickering hail , thrashing 
And mony a horse ran inasterless, 

And raony a comely cheek t\as pale ] 

But Wdhe was stncken ower the head, 

And thro’ the knapscap tlie sword has gane , 

And Harden grat for % ery rage, ^„ept 

Whan Willie on the grund lay slane 

[But he’s ta’en affhis gude steel cap. 

And thrice he’s wa\ed it in the air — 

The Dinlay snaw was ne’er inair white 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden’s hair ] bleached 

‘ Revenge 1 revenge ' ’ auld Wat ’gan cry , 

‘Fye, lads, lay on tliem cruullie ' 

We’ll ne’er see Teviotside again, 

Or Willie’s death re\enged sail be.’ 

O mony a horse ran masterless. 

The splinter’d lance flew on hie , 

But or they wan to the Kershope ford. 

The bcotts had gotten the victory 

John o’ Bngham there was slane, 

And John o’ Barlow, os I heard say , 

And thirty inae o’ the Captain’s men more 

Lay bleeding on the grund that day 

The Captain was run through the thick of the thigh. 
And broken was his right leg bane , 

If he had lived this hundred years. 

He had never been loved by woman again. 

' Hae back the kye ’ ’ the Captain said , 

‘Dear kye, I tiow, to some they be' 

For gm I suld live a hundred years, 

There will ne’er fair lady smile on me.’ — 

Then word is gone to the Captain’s bnde. 

Even m the bower where that she la}. 

That her lord was prisoner in enemy’s land, 

Smce mto Tividale he had led the waj 

‘ I wad lourd have had a winding sheet, rather 

And helped to put it ower his head. 

Ere he had been disgraced b} the Border Scott 
Whan he ower Liddel his men did lead ' ’ — 

There was a w ild gallant amang us a’. 

His name was Watty wi’ the Wudspurs, Slad spurs 
Cned — ‘ On for his house in Stanegirthside, 

If ony man will nde with us ' ’ 

When they cam to the Stanegirthside, 

They dang wi’ trees, and burst the door, banged 
They loosed out a’ the Captain s kye, — logs 

And set them forth our lads before 

There was an auld wife ayont the fire, 

A wee bit o’ the Captain’s km — 

‘ Whae dare loose out the Captain’s kye. 

Or answer to him and his men ’ ’ — 

‘ It ’s T Watty Wudspurs, loose the k} e, 

I winna layne my name frae thee ' hide, deny 

And I will loose out the Captain’s kye, 

In scorn of a’ his men and he.’ — 


Whan they cam to the fair Dodhcad, 

They were a wellcum sight to see ' 

For instead of his am ten milk kye, 

Jamie Telfer has gotten thirty and three. 

And he has paid the rescue shot, 

Baith wi’ gowd and white monie , 

And at the burial o’ Willie Scott, 

I wat was mony a weeping ee 

Scott is responsible for this fine riding ballad, 
but probably did no more than add touches 
here and there This is probable, because he 
represents the Dodhead as being near Singlee 
in Ettrick Now, Telfer could not have covered 
in time the great distance from Singlee to Branv 
holme, and he would probably have applied for 
aid to Scott of Tushielavv and Scott of rhirlestane, 
his neighbours, not to Elliot of Stobs, who was 
very remote. In fact there is a Dodbum (and 
therefore a Dodhead) on the southern side of 
Teviot, within touch of Stobs, but Scott was 
obviously unaware of the fact which makes the 
events m the ballad possible It may therefore 
be inferred that he really received the ballad from 
tradition , had he invented it he would have made 
the topography plausible. No English reivers 
would nde on a hasty foray from the Marches to 
Dodhead in Ettnck Telfer would still find the 
km of Jock Gneve on the old farms m Teviot- 
dale 

The Young Tamlone 

‘O I forbid ye, maidens a’, 

That wear gowd on your hair. 

To come or gae by Carterhaugh, 

For young famlane is there 

‘ There ’s nane that gaes by Carterhaugh, 

But maun leave him a wad, pledge 

Either gow d nngs or green, mantles, 

Or else their maidenheid. 

‘Now gowd nngs ye may buy, maidens, 

Green mantles ye may spin , 

But gin ye lose your maidenheid, 

Ye’ll ne’er get tliat agen ’ — 

But up then spake her, fair Janet, 

The fairest o’ a’ her kin , 

‘ I ’ll cum and gang to Carterhaugh, 

And ask nae leave o’ him.’ 

Janet has kdted her green kirtle, 

A little abune her knee , 

And she has braided her yellow hair, 

A little abune her bree brow 

And vv hen she came to Carterhaugh, 

She gaed beside the well , 

And there she fancl his steed standmg, 

But aw a was himselL 

She hadna pu’d a red red rose, 

A rose but barely three , 

Till up and starts a wee wee man. 

At lady Janet’s knee 
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Says — ‘ AVhy pu’ ye the rose, Janet? 

What gars ye break the tree ? 

Or why come ye to Carterhaugh, 

Withouten leave o’ me?’ — 

Says — ‘ Carterhaugh it is mine am , 

My daddie gave it me 
I ’ll come and gang to Carterhaugh, 

And ask nae leave o’ thee ’ 

He ’s taen her by the milk-white hand. 

Among the leaves sae green 
And what they did, I cannot tell — 
rhe green leaves were between 

He ’3 ta’cn her by the milk white hand. 

Among the roses red , 

And what they did I cannot say — 

She ne’er return’d a maid 

When she cam to her father’s ha’. 

She looked pale and wan , 

They thought she ’d dreed some sair sickness, borne 
Or been with some leman 

She didna comb her yellow hair, 

Nor make meikle o’ her head , 

And ilka thing tliat ladye took 
Was hke to be her deid. death 

It ’s four and twenty ladies fair 
Were playing at the ba’ , 

Janet, the weightiest of them ones. 

Was faintest o’ them a’ 

Four and twenty ladies fair 
Were playing at the chess , 

And out there came the fair Janet, 

As green as any grass 

Out and spake an auld grey headed knight. 

Lay o’er the castle wa’ — 

‘ And ever, alas ' for thee, Janet, 

But we ’ll be blamed a’ ! ’ — 

‘ Now baud your tongue, ye auld grey knight. 

And an ill deid may ye dec, 

Father my baim on whom I rvill, 

I ’ll father nane on thee.’ — 

Out then spak her father dear. 

And he spak meik and mild — 

‘ And ever, alas ! my sweet Janet, 

I fear je gae with child ’ — 

‘ And if I be with child, father, 

Mysell maun bear the blame , 

There ’s ne’er a knight about your ha’ 

Shall hae the baimie’s name 

‘And if I be with child, father, 

’Twill prove a wondrous birth , 

For weel I swear I’m not wi’ baim 
To any man on earth 

‘ If my love were an earthly knight. 

As he ’s an elfin grey, 

I uadna gic my am true love 
For nae lord that ye hae ’ — 
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She pnnk’d hersell and prinn’d hersell. 

By the ae hght of the moon, 

And she ’s away to Carterhaugh, 

To speak wi’ young Tamlane 

And when she cam to Carterhaugh, 

She gaed beside the well , 

And there she saw the steed standing. 

But away was himselL 

She hadna pu’d a double rose, , 

A rose but only twae, 

When Up and started young Tamlane, 

Says — ‘ Lady, thou pu’s nae mae 1 

‘ Why pu’ ye the rose, Janet, 

Within this garden grene. 

And a’ to kill the bonny babe 
That we got us between?’ 

‘ The truth ye ’ll tell to me, Tamlane 
A word ye mauna he , 

Gm e’er ye was in haly chapel. 

Or sained m Chnstentie?’ blessed, baptised 

‘The truth I ’ll tell to thee, Janet, 

A word I wmna lee 
A knight me got, and a lady me bore. 

As well as they did thee 

‘ Randolph, earl Murray , was my sire, 

Dunbar, earl March, is thine , 

We loved when we were children small, 

Which yet you well may mind 

‘ When I was a boy just turn’d of nine, 

My uncle sent for me, 

To hunt and hawk, and nde rvith him, 

And keep him companie 

‘ There came a wmd out of the north, 

A sharp wmd and a snell , 

And a deep sleep came over me, 

And frae my horse I fell 

‘The queen of fames keepit me 

(And I ’m a fairy, lyth and limb), joint 

In yon green hill to dwell , 

Fair ladye, view me well 

‘ But we, that live m fairy land. 

No sickness know nor pain, 

I quit my body when I will. 

And take to it again 

‘ I quit my body when I please. 

Or unto it repair , 

We can inhabit at our ease. 

In either earth or air 

‘ Our shapes and size we can convert 
To either large or small , 

An old nut shell ’s the same to us 
As IS the lofty hall 

‘We sleep m rose buds soft and sweet. 

We revel in tlic stream , 

We wanton lightly on the wmd, 

Or glide on a sunbeam 
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‘ And all our n ants are n ell supplied 
From e\ery nch man’s store, 

Who thankless sins the gifts he gets, 

And \amlj grasps for more 

‘ Then would I never tire, Janet, 

In Elfish land to dn ell , 

But a}e, at e\er) se\en years. 

They pay the teind to hell , tube 

And I am sae fat and fair of flesh, 

I fear ’t\i dl be mysell 

‘This night IS Hallowe’en, Janet, 

The mom is Hallow day , 

And, gm ye dare your true love wan. 

Ye na hae time to stay 

‘The night it is good Hallowe’en, 

Wlien fairy folk w ill nde , 

And they that wad their true Io\e win. 

At Miles Cross they maun bide ’ — 

‘But how shall I thee ken, famlane? 

Or how shall I thee knaw, 

Amang so many unearthly knights, 

The like I never saw ? ’ — 

‘The first company that passes by, 

Say na, and let them gae , 

The ne\t company that passes by. 

Say na, and do right sae , 

The third company that passes by, 

Then I ’ll be ane o’ thae 

‘First let pass the black, Janet, 

And syne let pass the brown , 

But gnp ye to the milk white steed. 

And pu’ the nder down 

‘For I nde on the milk white steed. 

And aye nearest the town , 

Because I was a christen’d knight. 

They gave me that renow n 

‘ My right hand will be gloved, Janet, 

My left hand w ill be bare , 

And these the tokens I gie thee, 

Nae doubt I will be there. 

‘They’ll turn me in your arms, Janet, 

An adder and a snake , 

But hand me fast, let me not pass. 

Gin ye wad buy me maik. , 

■' to be jour mate 

They ’ll turn me in y our arms, Janet, 

An adder and an ask , eft, newt 

They ’ll turn me in your arms, Janet, 

A bale that bums fast fire, brand 

‘They’ll turn me in your arms, Janet, 

A red hot gad o’ aim , 

But baud me fast, let me not pass. 

For I ’ll do you no harm 

‘First dip me in a stand o’ milk. 

And then m a stand o’ water , 

But haud me fast, let me not pass — 

I ’ll be your baim’s father 


‘ And, next, they ’ll shape me in. your arms, 

A tod, but and an cel , 

But haud me fast, nor {et me gang, 

As you do love me wcel 

‘They ’ll shape me in your arms, Janet, 

A dove, but and a swan , 

And, last, they’ll shape me in vour anns 
V mother naked man 
Cast your green mantle over me — 

I ’ll be myself again ’ — 

Gloomy, gloomy, was the night. 

And eiry was the way. 

As fair Janet in her green mantle, 

To Miles Cross she did gae 

The heav ens were black, the night was dark. 
And dreary was the place , 

But Tanet stood, with eager wash. 

Her lover to embrace 

Betwixt the hours of twelve and one, 

A north wind tore the bent , 

And straight she heard strange elntch sounds, 
Upon that wind which went 

About the dead hour o’ the night. 

She heard the bndlcs nng , 

And Janet was as glad o’ that 
As any earthlv thing 

PTieir oaten pipes blew wondrous shnll. 

The hemlock small blew clear , 

And louder notes from hemlock large. 

And bog reed, struck the ear , 

But solemn sounds, or sober thoughts. 

The fames cannot bear 

Tliey sing, inspired with love and joy. 

Like skylarks in the air , 

Of solid sense, or tliought that’s grave. 

You’ll find no traces there. 

Fair Janet stood, with mmd unmoved. 

The dreary heath upon , 

And louder, louder wax’d the sound, 

As they came nding on 

Will ’o Wisp before them went. 

Sent forth a t\vankling light , 

And soon she saw the fairy bands 
All nding m her sight ] 

And first gaed by the black, black steed. 

And then gaed by the brow n , 

But fast she gnpt the milk w hite steed. 

And pu’d the nder dow n. 

She pu’d him frae the milk white steed. 

And loot the bndle fa’ , let— fall 

And up there ruse an erlish cry — 

‘ He ’s w on among us a’ ' ’ — 

They shaped him in fair Janet’s arms. 

An esk but and an adder , 

She held him fast in every shape — 

To be her baim’s father 


eft, newt 
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They shaiJcd him m her amis at last, 

A mother naked man , ' 

She wrapt him m her green mantel, 

And sac her true love wan ! 

♦ 

Up then spake the Queen o’ Fames, 

Out o’ a bush o’ bloom — 

‘She that has borrow’d young Tamlane, 

Has gotten a stately groom ’ — 

Up then spake the Queen o’ Fames, 

Out o’ a bush o’ rye — 

‘ SIic ’s ta’en awa tlie bonniest knight 
In a’ my cumpaiiie 

‘But had I kenn’d, laralane,’ she says, 

‘ A ladyc wad borrow’d thee — 

I wad ta’en out thy twa grey cen, 

Put in twa een o’ tree. wood 

‘Had I but kenn’d, Tamlane,’ she says, 

‘ Before ye came frae hame — 

I wad la’cn out your heart o’ flesh. 

Put m a heart o’ stane 

‘ Had I but h-ul the w it yestreen 
That I hae coft tlic day — mbute 

I’d paid my kane seven times to hell customary 
Ere >ou ’d been won away ! ’ pajment 

Fhib version is Scott’s, a compound, as usual, 
of various onil or manuscript variants with some 
weak modern stanzas fhe ideas, the winning of 
a mortal from Fairyland and the process of 
holding him, or her, through a senes of meta- 
morphoses, are extremely incicnt (“kpollodorus, 
Btbliolluut, 111 13, 5, 6, tlie case of Pclcus and 
Thetis) '\n instance of the f iiry adventure is 
remembered in Glencoe, the events being of the 
nineteenth century A talc, in prose or verse, on 
Tamlane was known to the author of The 
Couiplaynt of Scotlande (1549) 

Eobin Hood and tho CurtaJ Frier 

In summi.r tinii., when leaves grow green, 

And flowers are fresb and gay, 

Robin Hood and liis merry men 
Were disposed to play 

Then some would leap, and some would run. 

And some would use artillerj , 

‘ Wbieh of }ou can a good bow draw, 

A good archer for td be ? 

‘Which of )ou can kill a buck, 

Or VI ho can kill a doe? 

Or wiio can kill a luart of grcece a fat hart 

1 ive hundred foot him fro?’ 

Will Scadlocke he killd a buck, 

\ml Midge he killd a doe, 

And Little Tohn killd a hart of grcece, 

Five hundrctl foot liim fra 

'Gods ble-ssingon th> heart,’ said Rohm Hooti, 

‘ riiat hath =ueh a shot for me , 

I would ride mj horse i hundad mile's. 

To find one could ntatch with thee.’ 


Ihis cauacd Will Scadlockt to laugh, 

He laught full lie-artilj 

‘ There lives a curtal frier m Fountains Abby 
Will beat both him and thee 

‘The curtal frier m Fountains Abby 
Well can a strong bow draw , 

He will beat jou and jour yeomen. 

Set them all on a row ’ 

Robin Hood he took a solemn oatli, 

It was by Mary free, 

That he would neither cat nor drink 
fill the fner he did see 

Robin Hood put on his harness good, 

On his head a cap of steel, 

Broad sword and buckler by lus side. 

And they became him week 

He took his bow into bis hand. 

It was made of a trusty tree, 

With a sheaf of arrows at his belt. 

And to Fountains Dale went he 

And comming unto Fountains Dale, 

No farther would he nde , 

There he was aware of a curtal fner. 

Walking by the water side. 

Tlie fner liad on a harness good, 

On his head a cap of steel, 

Broad sword and buckler by )us side, 

And they became him w eel 

Robin Hood lighted off Ins horse. 

And tyed him to a thorn 
‘Carry me over the water, tliou curtal fner. 

Or else thy life ’s forlorn ’ 

Tire frier took Rohm Flood on his back, 

Deep water he did bcstniic, 

And spake neither gooil w ord nor bad, 

Till he came at the other side 

Lightly leapt Robin off the fner^ back , 
rile frier said to him again, 

‘Carry me over this water, fine fellow, 

Or It shall brce'd thj pain ’ 

Robin Hood look tlie frier on’s hack, 

Deep water he did bestride, 
iVnd spake neither good word nor had, 

I 1 II he came at the other side 

Lightly leapt the frier off Rohm Hoods back , 
Rohm Hood said to him again, 

'Carrj me over this water, tliou curtal frier, 

Or it shall breed thj pain ’ 

The fner took Rohm on 's hack agam, 

And slept up to tlie knee , 
liH he came at the middle streani 
Neither good nor had sixakc he 

\nd coming to the middle stream, 

Hiere he threw Rohm in , 

* \nd elmse thee, cllllHe tllec, tine fello.V, 
Mhether thou will sink or swim ’ 
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Robin Hood swam to a bush of broom, 
The frier to a wicker wand , 

Bold Robin Hood is gone to shore, 
And took his bow m his hand 


And whether his men shot east or west. 
Or they shot north or south. 

The curtal dogs, so taught they were. 
They kept their arrows m their mouth 


cur tailed 


One of his best arrows under his belt 
To the fner he let fly 
The curtal fner with his steel buckler 
Did put that arrow by 

‘ Shoot on, shoot on, thou fine feUow, 

Shoot as thou hast begun, 

If thou shoot here a summers day. 

Thy mark I wll not shun ’ 

Robin Hood shot passmg well, 

Till his arrows all were gone , 

They took their sivords and steel bucklers. 

They fought with might and main, 

From ten o’ th’ clock that day 
Tfll four i' th’ afternoon , 

Then Robin Hood came to his knees, 

Of the fner to beg a boon 

‘ A boon, a boon, thou curtal fner, 

I beg It on my knee 

Git e me leave to set my horn to my mouth, 

And to blow blasts three ’ 

* That I will do,’ said the curtal fner, 

‘ Of thy blasts I hate no doubt , 

I hope thou ’It blow so passing well. 

Till both thy eyes fall out.’ 

Rohm Hood set his horn to his mouth. 

He blew but blasts three , 

Half a hundred yeomen, with bows bent, 

Came rakmg over the lee 

‘ Whose men are these,’ said the fner, 

‘ That come so hastdy ? ’ 

‘ These men are min^’ said Robin Hood , 

‘Fner, what is that to thee?’ 

‘A boon, a boon,’ said the curtal fner, 

‘ The like I gave to thee , 

Give me leave to set my fist to my mouth. 

And to whute whutes three.’ boot 


‘That wiU I do,’ said Robin Hood, 
‘ Or else I were to blame , 

Three whutes in a fners fist 
Would make me glad and fain.’ 


The fner set his fist to his mouth. 
And whuted whutes three , 
Half a hundred good ban dogs 
Came running over the lee 


mastifit, or 
bIcx>dhoand5 


‘ Here ’s for every man of thme a dog. 
And I my self for thee ’ 

‘ Nay, by my faith,’ said Robin Hood, 

‘ Fner, that may not be.’ 

Two dogs at once to Robm Hood did go, 
The one behind, the other before , 
Robm Hoods mantle of Lincoln green 
Off from his back they tore. 


‘ Take up thy dogs,’ said Little John, 

‘ Fner, at my bidding be , ’ 

‘ Whose man art thou,’ said the curtal fner, 

‘ Comes here to prate with me ? ’ 

‘I am Little John, Robin Hoods man, 

Fner, I will not lie , 

If thou take not up thy dogs soon, 

I ’le take up them and thee ’ 

Little John had a bow in his hand. 

He shot with might and main , 

Soon half a score of the fners dogs 
Lay dead upon the plain 

‘ Hold th) hand, good fellow,’ said the curtal (her, 

‘ Thy master and I will agree , 

And we will have new orders taken. 

With all the liaste that may be ’ 

‘ If thou wilt forsake fair Fountains Dale, 

And Fountains Abby free, 

E\ery Sunday throghout the >ear, 

A noble shall be thy fee 

‘ And e\ery holy day throughout the >ear. 

Changed sliall thy garment lie. 

If thou wilt go to fair Nottmgham, 

And there remain witli me.’ 

This curtal fner had kept Fountains Dale 
Se\en long years or more , 

There was neither knight, lord, nor earl. 

Could make him yield before 

This ballad is from a ‘Garland’ of 1663, the 
version in Percy’s folio being fragmentar)' The 
piece, says Professor Child, ‘is in a genuinely 
popular style, and was made to sing, not to pnnt’ 
There are traces of an earlier ballad as the common 
basis of the version given here and of that m tlie 
Percy folio 

Sir Patrick Spens 
The king sits m Dunfermhne towne. 

Drinking the blude red wane , 

‘ O whare will I get a skeely skipper. 

To sail this new ship of mine? ’ 

O up and spake an eldem knight. 

Sat at the king’s nght knee, — 

‘ Sir Patnek Spens is the best sailor. 

That ever saded the sea.’ ' 

Our long has written a braid letter. 

And seal’d it with his hand. 

And sent it to sir Patnek Spens, 

Was walking on the strand 

‘To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o’er the faem , 

The king’s daughter of Noroway, 

’Tis thou maun bnng her hame ’ 

The first viord that sir Patnek read, 

Sae loud loud laughed he , 

The neist word that sir Patnek read, neiit 

The tear blinded his ee. 
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‘ 0 wha IS this has done this deed, 

And tauld the king o’ me. 

To Send us out, at this time of the year, 

To sail upon the sea ? 

‘Be It \Mnd, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet. 

Our ship must sail the faem , 

The king’s daughter of Noroway, 

’lis we must fetch her hame.’ — 

They hoysed their sails on Monenday mom, hoisted 
Wi’ a’ the speed they may , 

Tliey Iiae landed in Noroway, 

Upon a Wodensday 

lliey hadna been a week, a week, 

In Norow aj, but twae, 

Wlicn that the lords o’ Noroway 
Began aloud to say — 

‘ Yc Scottishmen spend a’ our king’s goud, 

And a’ our queen is fee ’ — 

‘Ye he, ye he, yc liars loud I 
Fu’ loud I hear ye he 

‘For I brought as much white monie, 

^Vs ganc my men and me, serve for 

And I brought a half fou of gude red goud, half measure 
Out o’er the sea wi’ me 

‘ Make read), make ready, my merrymen a’ ! 

Our gude ship sails the mom,’ — 

‘Now, ever alake, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm I 

‘ I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 

Wi’ the auld moon in her omi , 

And, if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we ’ll come to harm ’ 

They hadna sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 

\Vlien the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
iVnd gurly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the top masts lap, »prang 
It was sic a deadly stonn , 

And the waves cam o’er the broken ship. 

Till a’ her sides were tom 

‘ O where will I get a gude sailor. 

To take my helm in hand. 

Till I get up to the tall top mast. 

To see if I can spy land?’ — 

‘ O here am I, a sailor gude. 

To take the helm in hand. 

Fill )ou go up to the tall top mast , 

But I fear ye’ll ne’er spy land ' 

He hadna gane a step, a ste|>, 

V step but lurely ane, 

When a bout tle\ out of our gooilly ship, holt 

jVnd the salt sea it cam in 

‘Gac, fetch a web o’ the silken claith, 

Another o' the twine. 

And wap them into our ship's side, 

*\nil let nae the sea come in ' — 


They fetch’d a web o’ the silken claith. 

Another o’ the twine. 

And they wrapp’d them round Uiat gude slap's side. 
But still the sea cam in 

O laitli, laitli were our gude Scots lords 

To weet their cork heel’d shoon 1 wet 

But long or a’ the play was play’d, 

Tliey wat their hats aboon 

And mony was the feather-bed 

That flatter’d on the faem , losied 

And mony w as the gude lord’s son 
lliat never mair cam hame 

The ladyes wrang their lingers white, 

The maidens tore tlicir hair, 

A’ for the sake of their troe loves , 

For them they’ll see nae mair 

O long, lang may the ladyes sit, 

Wi’ their fans into their hand. 

Before they sec sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand ! 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit. 

With their goud kaims in their hair, sold combi 

A’ waiting for their am dear loves ' 

For them they ’ll see nair 

O forty miles off Aberdeen, 

’Tis fifty fathoms deep. 

And there lies gude sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet 

This ballad was first printed by Percy (1765), 
and then by Herd (‘Sir Andrew' Wood’) in 1769 
Scott’s version is a blend of two variants Sir 
Andrew Wood has only been casually introduced, 
he being the most famous mariner under James UI 
and James IV That the ballad is really traditional 
IS proved by a fragment of a van.int collected m 
1829, which contains a formula found also m ‘ Ihc 
Bonny Earl o’ Moray ’ — an example of the popubr 
method of diffusing and intermingling ballads 
The expedition to Norway, under Sir Patnek, is 
not historical, and yields no date, though con- 
ceivably It may be a refraction from the well- 
remembered fact of the death of the Maid of 
Norway on her way to Scotland (1290) The 
marri igc of James III vvith a Danish princess 
(1469) involved no kind of tragedy If one might 
conjecture, the death of the Maid, with its terrible 
consequences, floated vaguely m the popular 
memory, as did the Danish marriage of James HI 
A poet unconsciously ‘ combined his inform ition,’ 
altcnng the characters of the tragedy, or iccepting 
the wreck from erroneous tradition This m ly 
have occurred m the sixteenth century, and the 
Danish marriage of James VI may have recalled 
the vague legends and prompted the poet Like 
Professor Child, we ‘do not feel compelled to 
regard the balLid is historical ’ 

Sir AJdInffar 

Our king he kept a false stc.vanJe, 

Sir Vldingir tlivy him call , 

A falser s cwarvl than In. wav oin , 

Senile not in boatr nor halL 


tope* 

tuck 
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He wolcle have layne by our cornel) e queene, 

Her deere worshippe to betraye 
Our queene she was a good woman, 

And evermore said lum naye ' 

Sir Aldingar was wrothe in his mind, 

With her hee was never content, 

Till (raiterous meanes he colde devyse. 

In a fyer to ha\e her brent 

There came a lazar to the kings gate, 

A lazar both bhnde and lame 
He tooke the lazar upon his backe. 

Him on the queenes bed has layne 

‘ Lye still, lazar, wheras thou lyest, 

Looke thou goe not hence away , 
lie make thee a iihole man and a sound 
In two howers of the day ’ 

Then ent him forth Sir Aldingar, 

And hyed him to our king 
‘ If I might have grace, as I have space. 

Sad tydings I could bring ’ 

‘ Say on, say on. Sir Aldingar, 

Saye on the soothe to mee. ’ 

‘ Our queene hath chosen a new new lo\e. 

And shee will ha\ e none of thee 

‘ If shee had chosen a right good knight, 

The lesse had beene her shame , 

But she hath chose her a lazar man, 

A lazar both bhnde and lame.’ 

‘ If this be true, thou Aldingar, 

The tyding thou tellest to me. 

Then will I make thee a rich rich knight. 

Rich both of golde and fee. 

‘ But if it be false. Sir Aldingar, 

As God nowe grant it bee ' 

Thy body, I sweare by the holye rood. 

Shall hang on the gallows tree.’ 

He brought our king to the queenes chamber. 

And opend to him the dore 
‘ A lodlye love,’ king Harry says, loathly 

‘ For our queene dame Elmore ' 

‘ If thou were a man, as thou art none. 

Here on my sword thoust dye , 

But a payre of new gallowes shall be built. 

And there shalt thou hang on hye ’ 

Forth then hyed our king, I ^vysse. 

And an angry man was hee , 

And soone he found queene Elmore, 

That bnde so bnght of blee hue, complexion 

‘Now God you save, our queene, madame. 

And Chnst you sat e and see , 

Here you have chosen a newe newe love. 

And you mil have none of mee 

‘ If you had chosen a nght good knight. 

The lesse had been your shame 
But you have chose you a lazar man, 

A lazar both bhnde and lame. 


‘ 1 herfore a fyer there shall be built. 

And brent all shalt thou bee ’ — 

‘ Now out alacke I ’ said our comly queene, 

‘ Sir zVldingar ’s false to mee 

‘Now out alacke ' ’ sajd our comlye queene, 

‘ My heart with griefc will brast buret 

I had thought swevens had ne\er been true , dreams 
I have proved them true at last. 

‘ I dreamt m my sweven on thursday eve, 

I my bed wheras I laye, 

I dreamt a gry pe and a gnmlie beast 
Had carryed my crowne away e , 

‘ My gorgett and my kirtle of golde, 

And all my fairc head geere 
And he wold worrye me with his tush rust. 

And to his nest y beare 

‘ Saving there came a little gray hawke, 

A merlin him they call. 

Which untill the grounde did strike tlie grype. 
That dead he downe did fall 

‘ Giffe I were a man, as now I am none, 

A battell wold I prove, 

To fight with that traitor Aldingar , 

Att him I cast my glove 

‘ But seeing Ime able noe battell to make, 

My liege, grant me a knight 
To fight vv ith that traitor. Sir Aldmgar, 

To maintaine me in my right ’ 

‘Now forty dayes I will give thee 
To seeke thee a knight therm 
If thou find not a knight m forty dayes 
Thy bodyc it must brenn ’ 

Then shee sent east, and shee sent west. 

By north and south bedeene forthwith 

But never a champion colde she find, 

Woldc fight with that knight soe keene 

Now twenty dayes were spent and gone, 

Noe helpe there might be had , 

Many a teare shed our comelye queene 
And aye her hart was sad 

Then came one of the queenes damselles. 

And knelt upon her knee, 

‘ Cheare up, cheare up, my gracious dame, 

I trust yet helpe may be. 

‘And here I will make mine avowe. 

And with the same me binde , 

That never will I return to thee, 

Till I some helpe may finde.’ 

Then forth she rode on a faire palfriye 
Oer hill and dale about 
But never a champion colde she finde, 

Wolde fighte with that knight so stout. 

And nowe the daye drewe on apace. 

When our good queene must dye , 

All woe begone was that faire damselle. 

When she found no helpe was nye 
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All woe begone was that (airc damsclle, 

And the salt teares fell from her ej e 
When lo ' as she rode by a rivers side, 

She met with a tmye boye. 

A tinyc boy she melte, God wot, 

All clad m mantle of golde , 

He seemed noc more m mans hkentsse, 

Then a childe of four jeere olde. 

‘Why grieve you, damselle faire,’ he sajd, 

‘And what doth cause you moane?’ 

The damscll scant wolde deigne a looke, 

But fast she pricked on 

‘Yet tume agame, thou faire damselle, 
jVnd greete thy nueene from nice , 

When bale is att hyest, bootc is nyest, 

Nowe helpe cnoughe may bee 

‘Bid her remember what she dreamt 
In her bedd wheras shee la>e , 

How when tlie grype and the grimly beast 
Wolde ha\e carried her crowne awaje 

‘Even then there came the little gray Inwke, 
And saved her from his claues 
Then bidd the quccne be merry at Inrt, 

For heaven will fende her cause ’ 

Back then rode that faire damselle, 

\jid her hart it lept for glee 
And when she told her gracious dame 
A gladd woman then was shee 

But when the appointed day uas come, 

No helpe appeared nye 
Then woeful, woeful was her hart, 

^\nd the teares stood m her C) e 

And nowe a f>er was built of wood , 

And a stake was made of tree , 

And now queene LImor forth was leal, 

A sorrowful sight to see 

Three times the hcrault he waacd his hand. 

And three times spake on h>c 
‘GilT any good knight will fende this dame. 
Come forth, or shoe must dy*. ’ 

No knight stood forth, no knight there came. 
No helpu appeared nje 
And now the fjer was lighted up. 

Queen Elinor she must dje 

And now the fjer was hghte-d up, 
jVs hot as. hot might bee , 

WTien riding upon a little white steed. 

Hie tiiijc boy they se-c 

‘ Away with that stake, awa) with those brands. 
And loose our eomelje queene 
I am come to figlu with Sir Aldingar, 

\nd pro\e him a traitor kecne ’ 

Tortile then stoml Sir \Idingar, 

But when he saw the ehylde, 

He Imghed, and scolled, and turned his backc, 
And weeneel lie had beeu beguelde 


‘Now tume, now turne thex, Aldingar, 

And ej ther fighte or flee , 

I trust that I shall aaenge the wronge, ' 

Thoughe I am so small to see ' 

The bo)e pulld forth a well good sworde. 

So gilt It dazzled the ee , 

The first stroke stneken at Vldingar 
Smote off Ills leggs by the knee. 

‘ Stand up, stand up, thou false traitor, 
zVnd light upon thy feete, 

For and thou thn\e, as thou begm’st, an, u 

Of height wee shall be meete.’ equal 


‘A pnest, a priest,’ sayes Vldingar, 
‘ While I am a man alive 
A pnest, a pnest,’ sayes Aldmgir, 

‘ Me for to houzle and shnvc 


Give me die Sacra 
menc ami absoluuun 


*I wolde have lame hy our comlie queene, 

But shee wolde never consent , 

Then I thought to betraye her unto our kingc. 

In a fyer to have her brent 

‘There came a lazar to the kings gates, 

A lazar both blind and lame 
I tooke the lazar upon niy backe, 

And on her liedd had him laync 

‘Then ranne 1 to our comlye king. 

These tidings sore to tell 
But ever alacke ! ’ sayes Aldingar, 

‘ Falsing never doth well 

‘Forgive, forgive me, queene, madame, 

The short time I must live ’ 

‘Nowe Chnst forgive thee, Aldmgar, 

As Steely I forgive ’ 

‘Here take thy queene, our king Harry e. 

And love her as thy life, 

For never had a king in Chnstentye 
A truer and fairer wife ’ 

King Henry e ran lo claspe his queene, 

And loosed her full soiie 
Then tumd to look for tlie tinye boye , 

llie boye was vanish! and gone. 

But first he had touchd tiie lazar man, 

And stroakt him with lies hand 
The laz.ar under ihe gallowes tree 
All whole and sounde did stand 

Tlie lazar under the gailowe's tree 
Was comely e, straight and tall , 

King Henrye made him his head stewarde 
lo wayte williinn his hall 

Concerning this ballad, as of literary ongin, see 
the article above on Ballads (page 523 ) 


Clerk Saundora 
Clerk Saunders and May Margaret 
Walked ower yon garden green , 
.VnJ sad and heavy was the lose 
Tliat fell thir twa betwe-cii 

‘A bed, a lied, Clerk Saumlers said, 
I ‘A lied for vou and me ' ’ — 

I ‘Fve na, fyc iia.’ said May ^^argaret, 

' ‘Till atjes We married be , 
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‘ For m may come my seven bauld brothers, 

Wi’ torches burning bright , 

They’ll say — “ We hae but ae sister, 

And behold she ’s m’ a knight 1 ” ’ — 

‘ Then take the sword from my scabbard. 

And slowly lift the pm , 

And you may swear, and safe your aith, 

Y e never let Clerk Saunders in 

‘ And take a napkm m your hand, 

And tie up baith your bonny een , 

And you may swear, and safe your aith, 

Y e saw me na since late yestreen.’ 

It was about the midnight hour. 

When they asleep were laid. 

When m and came her seven brothers, 

Wi’ torches burning red 

When m and came her seten brothers, 

IW’ torches burning bright , 

They said, ‘ We hae but ae sister. 

And behold her lying with a knight 1 ’ 

Then out and spake the first o’ them, 

‘ I bear the sword shall gar him dee 1 ’ 

And out and spake the second o’ them, 

‘ His father has nae mair than he ! ’ 

And out and spake the third o’ them, 

‘ I wot that they are lovers dear ! ’ — 

And out and spake the fourth o’ them, 

‘ They hae been in love this mony a j ear ’ 

Then out and spake the fifth o’ them, 

‘ It were great sm true love to twam 1 ’ — 

And out and spake the sixth of them, 

‘ It were shame to slay a sleeping man ! ’ 

Then up and gat the seventh o’ them. 

And never a word spake he , 

But he has striped his bnght brown brand stricken 
Out through Clerk Saunders’ fair bodye 

Clerk Saunders he started, and Margaret she turn’d 
Into his arms as asleep she lay , 

And sad and silent was the night 
That was atween thir twae 

And they lay still and sleeped sound. 

Until the day began to daw , 

And kindly to him she did say, 

‘It IS time, true love, you were aw a.’ 

But he lay still, and sleeped sound, 

Albeit the sun began to sheen , 

She looked atween her and the w a’. 

And dull and drowsie were his een. 

Then m and came her father dear. 

Said — ‘ Let a’ your mourning be , 

I ’ll carry the dead corpse to the clay. 

And I ’ll come back and comfort thee. ’ — 

‘Comfort weel jour seven sons. 

For comforted will I never be , 

I ween ’twas neither knave nor loon 
Was m the bower last night wi’ me.’ 


The clinking bell gaed through the tow n. 

To carry the dead corse to the clay , 

And Clerk Saunders stood at May Margaret’s window, 
I wot, an hour before the daj 

‘ Are ye sleeping, Margaret ? ’ he says, 

‘ Or are ye waking presenthe ? 

Give me my faith and troth again, 

I wot, true love, I gied to thee ’ 

‘ Your faith and troth jou sail never get. 

Nor our true love sail never twin. 

Until ye come w itliin my bow er. 

And kiss me cheik and chin ’ — 

‘My mouth it is full cold, Margaret, 

It has the smell, now, of the ground , 

And if I kiss thy comely mouth. 

Thy days of life will not be lang 

‘O, cocks are crowing a merry midnight, 

I wot the wild fowls are boding day , 

Give me my faith and troth again. 

And let me fare me on my waj ’ — 

‘ Thy faith and troth thou sail na get. 

And our true lo\e sail never twin. 

Until >e tell what comes of women, 

I w ot, who die in strong traivelling ? 

‘Their beds are made m the hea\ens high, 

Down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee, 

Weel set about wi’ gillyflowers ' 

I wot sweet company for to see. 

‘ O, cocks are crowing a merry midnight, 

I wot the wild fowl are boding dayj 
The psalms of heaven will soon be sung. 

And I, ere now, wdl be miss’d away ’ 

Then she has ta’en a crjstal wand. 

And she has stroken her troth thereon , 

She has given it him out at the shot-w indow, 

Wi’ mony a sad sigh and heavy groan. 

‘ I thank ye, Marg’ret , I thank ye, Marg’ret , 

And aye I thank ye heartihe , ' 

Gm ever the dead come or the quick. 

Be sure, Marg’ret, I’ll come for thee.’ — 

It ’s hosen and shoon, and gown alone. 

She climb’d the wall, and folloiv’d him. 

Until she came to the green forest,. 

And there she lost the sight o’ him 

‘ Is there ony room at your head, Saunders ? 

Is there onj room at your feet ? 

Or ony room at your side, Saunders, 

Where fain, fain, I wad sleep ? ’ — 

‘There’s nae rooiq at my head, Marg’ret, 

There 's nae room at my feet , 

My bed it is full lowly now , 

Amang the hungry worms I sleep 

‘ Cauld mould is my co\ enng now. 

But and my winding sheet , 

The dew it falls nae sooner down, 

Than my restmg place is weet 
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‘But plait a ivand o’ bonny birk, 

And lay it on my breast 
And shed a tear upon my grave, 

And wish my saul gude rest. 

‘And fair Marg’ret, and rare Marg’ret, 

And Marg’rct o’ ventie, 

Cm e’er ye love another man, 

Ne’er love him as ye did me ’ — 

Then up and crew the milk white cock. 

And up and crew the gray , 

Her lover vanish’d in the air, 

And she gaed weeping away 

This ballad is cited from Scott, whose version is 
a patchwork, but classical The sequel is from 
‘Sweet William’s Ghost,’ but this ballad may once 
have had a similar sequel The return of the dead 
lover (or brother) has Scandinavian, Romaic, and 
English analogies Compare also ‘The Clerks 
fwa Sons o’ Owsenford’ and ‘The Wife o’ Usher’s 
Well’ 

The Wife o’ tTsher’a Well 

There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 

And a wealthy wife uas she, 

She had three stout and stalwart sons. 

And sent them o’er the sea. 

They liadna been a w eok from her, 

A week but barely ane, 

When word came back to the carline wnfe aged 
1 hat her three sons were ganc. 

They harlna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three. 

When word came to the carline wife 
That her sons she ’d never see, 

‘ I wsh the wind may never cease, 

Nor fishes in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me, 

In earthly flesh and blood 1 ’ — 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

When nights are lang and mirk, 

The carline wife’s three sons cam hnme. 

And their hats were o’ the birk 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch, dram 

Nor yet in ony slieugli , water furrow 

But at the gates o’ Paradise, 

That birk grew fair eneuch 

‘ Blow up the fire, my maidens ! 

Bnng water from the well ' 

For a’ my house shall feast this night. 

Since my three sons are well ’ — 

And she has made to them a bed. 

She ’s made it Large and wide , 

And she ’s ta’en her mantle her about, 
bat down at the bedside 

Up then crew the rcil red cock. 

And up and crew the gra) , 

The eldest to the )oungest said, 

‘ Pis time we were away ’ — 


The cock he hadna craw’d but ance, 

And clapp’d his wings at a’. 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 

‘Brother, we must awa. — 

‘The cock doth craw, the day doth daw. 

The channenn’ worm doth chide , coraphming 
Gin we be mist out o’ our place, 

A sair pain we maun bide. 

‘ Fare ye wed, my mother dear ' 

Fareweel to bam and byre 1 
, And fare ye weel, the bonny lass. 

That kmdles my mother's fire ' 

This poem of the return of the dead, disturbed 
by the grief of the living, was obtained, Scott says, 
from the recitation of an old woman at Kirkhill in 
West Lothian 

The Battle of Otterbum. 

It fell about the Lammas tide. 

When the muir men win their hay. 

The doughty Douglas bound him to nde 
Into England, to drive a prey 

He chose the Gordons and the Gremea, 

With them the Lmdesays, light and gay. 

But the Jardincs wald not with him nde, 

And they rae it to this day 

And he has burn’d the dales of Tyne, 

And part of Bambrough shire , 

And three good towers on Reidsivire fells, 

He left them all on fire 

And he march’d up to Newcastle, 

And rode it round about , 

‘ O wha ’s the lord of this castle. 

Or wha ’s the lady o ’t ? ’ 

But up spake proud lord Percy tlien. 

And O but he spake hie 1 
‘ I am the lord of this castle. 

My wife’s the lady gay ’ — 

‘ If thou ’rt the lord of this castle, 

Sae weel it pleases me ' 

For, ere I cross the Border fells. 

The tane of us sliall dee ’ — 

He took a lang spear m his liand, 

Shod with the metal free. 

And for to meet the Douglas there, 

He rode nght furiouslie. 

But O how pale his lad) look’d, 

Frae aff the castle wa’. 

When down before the Scottish spear 
She saw proud Percy fa’ 

‘Had we twa been upon the green. 

And never an eye to see, 

I wad hae had you, flesh and fell , 

But your sword sail gae wi’ me ’ — 

‘ But gae ye up to Otterboumc, 

And wait there dayis three. 

And, if I come not ere three dayis end, 

A fause knight ca’ ) c me ’ — 
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‘ The Otterboume ’s a bonnie bum , 

’Tis pleasant there to be , 

But there is nought at Otterboume 
To feed my men and me 

‘ The deer rms wild on hill and dale, 

The birds fly mid from tree to tree , ' 

But there is neither bread nor kale, 

To fend my men and me serve for 

‘Yet I mil sta) at Otterboume, 

■\Vhere you shall n elcome be , 

And, if you come not at three dayis end, 

A fause lord I ’ll ca’ thee ’ — 

‘Thither will I come,’ 2>roud Percy said, 

‘ By the might of Our Ladye ' ’ 

‘There wdl I bide thee,’ said the Douglas, 
hly troth I phght to thee ’ — 

They lighted high on Otterboume, 

Upon the bent sae brown , 

They Lighted high on Otterboume, 

And threw their pallions down 

And he that had a bonnie boy, 

Sent out his horse to grass , 

And he that had not a bonnie boy. 

His am servant he was. 

But up then spake a little page. 

Before the peep of daw n — 

‘0 waken >e, waken ye, my good lord. 

For Percy’s hard at hand ’ — 

‘Ye he, ye he, je liar loud ' 

Sae loud I hear ye he 
For Percy had not men yestreen 

To dight my men and me. deal with 

‘ But I have dreamed a dreary dream. 

Beyond the Isle of Sk} e , 

I saw a dead man win a fight. 

And I thmk that man was I ’ 

He belted on his gmd braid sword. 

And to the field he ran , 

But he forgot the helmet good. 

That should have kept his brain 

When Percy with the Douglas met, 

1 w at he was fu’ fain ! 

Theyswakked their swords, till sair they swat, 

And the blood ran down like nun " 

But Percy, with his good broad sword. 

That could so sharply wound, 

Has w ounded Douglas on the brow , 

Till he fell to the ground 

Then he called on his little foot page. 

And said — ‘ Run speedihe. 

And fetch my am dear sistePs son. 

Sir Hugh Montgomery ’ 

‘My nephew good,’ the Douglas said, 

‘ ^Vhat recks the death of ane ! 

Last mght I dream’d a dreary dream. 

And I ken the day ’s thy am. 


‘ My wound is deep , I fain would sleep , 

Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And hide me by the broken bush, 

- That grows on yonder Irlye lee 

‘ O bury me by the braken bush. 

Beneath the blooming brier. 

Let never living mortal ken 

That ere a kindly Scot lies here.’ 

He lifted up that noble lord, 

Wi’ the saut tears in his ee , 

He hid him in the braken bush. 

That his meme men might not see 

The moon vvas clear, the day drew near, 

The spears m flinders flew. 

But mon) a gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsmen slew 

The Gordons good, m English blood 
1 hey steep’d their hose and shoon , 

The Lindsajs flew like fire about, 

Till all the fray was done. 

The Percy and Montgomery met, 

That either of other were fain , 

They swappevl swonls, and they tvva swat, smote 
And ay e the blood ran dow n betw een. 

‘Now yield thee, yield thee, Percy,’ he said, 

‘Or else I vow I’ll lay thee low ' ’ — 

‘To whom must I yield,’ quoth Earl Percy, 

‘ Now that I see it must be so’’ — 

‘ Thou shall not yneld to lord or loun. 

Nor yet shall thou yield to me , 

But yield y e to the braken bush. 

That grows upon yon hlye lee ' ’ — 

‘ I will not yield to a braken bush. 

Nor yet will I yield to a bner , 

But I would yield to Earl Douglas, 

Or Sir Hugh the Montgomery, if he were here.' 

As soon as he knew it was Montgomery, 

He struck his sw ord’s point m the gronde , 

The hlontgoraery w os a courteous knight. 

And quickly took him by the honde. 

This deed was done at Otterboume 
About the breaking of the day , 

Earl Douglas was buned at the braken bush. 

And the Percy led capUve away 

Scott’s version, though confessedly a blend of 
two variants, is followed as the most classical 
The battle occurred on August 19, 1388, and 
Froissart’s account is easily accessible A ballad 
on the theme is remarked on m Thd Complaynt 
of Scoihuidt, (1549) This probably' had affinities 
with our ballad It seems probable that a fir- 
resounding ev ent may often have been circulated, 
and of course altered, in oral tradition, before it 
found its ballad poet , but, as daily eapenence 
shows, oral tradition alters events of newspaper 
record wath amazing rapidity' A notable example 
is Mr Alfred Austin’s poem on Jameson’s Raid 
— eminently unhistorical though contemporary' 
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Much more did fancy change facts m days before 
the pnnting-press 

Bllnmont Willie 

O have ye na heard o’ the fause Sakelde ? 

0 have ye na heard o’ the keen. Lord Scroope ? 
How they hae ta’en bauld Kinmont Wilhe, 

On Hainbee to hang him up ? 

Had Willie had but twenty men, 

But twenty men as stout as he, 

Fause Sakelde had never the Kinmont ta’en, 

Wi’ eight score in his cumpanie 

They band his legs beneath the steed. 

They tied his hands behind his back , 

They guarded him, fivesome on each side. 

And they brought him ower the Liddel rack. 

They led him thro’ the Liddel rack, 

And also thro’ the Carhsle sands , 

They brought him to Carlisle castell. 

To be at my Lord Scroope’s commands 

‘ My hands are tied, but my tongue is free 
And whae will dare this deed avow ? 

Or answer by the Border law ? 

Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch ? ’ — 

‘Now baud thy tongue, thou rank reiver I 
There ’s never a Scot shall set ye free 
Before ye cross my castle yatc, 

1 trow ye shall take farewell o’ me.’ 

‘Fear na ye that, my lord,’ quo’ Willie 

‘ By the faith o’ my body. Lord Scroope,’ he said, 

‘ I never yet lodged m a hostelne, 

But I paid my lawing before I gaed ’ score 

Now word IS gane to the bauld Keeper, 

In Branksomc Ha’, where that he lay. 

That Lord Scroope has ta’cn the Kinmont Willie, 
Between the hours of night and day 

He has ta’eii the table wi’ his hand, 

He garr’d the red wine spnng on hie — 

‘Now Christ’s curse on my head,’ he said, 

‘ But avenged of Lord Scroope I ’ll be ' 

‘ 0 13 my basnet a widow’s curch ? helmet, cap 

Or my lance a wand of the willow tree ? 

Or my arm a ladye’s lilyc hand, 

That an English lord should lightly me ? slight 

‘ And have they ta’cn him, Kinmont Willie, 

Against tlic truce of Border tide ? 

And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Is Keeper here on the Scottish side ? 

‘And have they e’en ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Withoutcn either dread or fear’ 

And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Can back a steed or shake a spear? 

‘ O were there war between the lands. 

As w ell I wot that there ls none, 

I would slight Carlisle castell high, level, demolish 
Tho’ it were budded of marble stone 

‘ I would set that castell m a low. 

And sloken it with English blood I slate 

There’s ncvir a man in Cumberland 
Should ken where Carhsle castell stood. 


‘ But since nae war ’s between the lands. 

And there is peace, and i>eace should be , 

I ’ll neither hann English lad or lass. 

And yet the Kmmont freed shall be 1 ’ — 

He has call’d him forty Marchmen bauld, 

I trow they were of his am name, 

Exeept Sir Gdbert Elliot call’d, 

The Laird of Stobs, I mean the same 

He has call'd him forty Marchmen bauld, 

Were kinsmen to the bauld Buccleuch , 

With spur on heel, and splent on spauld, 

And gluves of green, and feathers blue. 

There were five and five before them a’, 

Wi’ hunting horns and bugles bnght , 

And five and five came wi’ Buccleuch, 

Like w arden’s men, array’d for fight 

And five and five, like a mason gang. 

That earned the ladders lang and hie , 

And five and five, like broken men , 

And so tliey reach’d the Woodhouselce. 

And as we cross’d the Bateable Land, 

When to the English side we held, 

The first o’ men that we met wi’, 

Whae sould it be but fause Sakelde ? 

‘ Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen ? ’ 

Quo’ fause Sakelde , ‘ come tell to me ' ’ 

‘ We go to hunt an English stag. 

Has trespass’d on tho Scots countne ’ 

‘Where be ye gaun, ye marshal men? ’ 

Quo’ fause Sakelde , ‘ come tell me true ' ’ 

‘We go to catch a rank reiver, 

Has broken faith wi’ the bauld Buccleuch ’ 

‘ Where are ye gaun, ye mason lads, 

Wi’ a’ your ladders, lang and hie?’ 

‘ We gang to herry a corbie’s nest, rob — raven s 

That wons nqt far frae Woodhouselee ’ 

‘ Where be ye gaun, ye broken men ? ’ 

Quo’ fause Sakelde , ‘ come tell to me I ’ 

Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band, 

And the never a word o’ lear had he. instruction, 

culture 

‘ Why tresspass je on the English side? 

Row footed outlaw s, stand ! ’ quo’ he , rolhna footed 
„ , . , V. , ‘ ’ ill footed 

The nevir a word had Dickie to say, 

Sae he thrust tlie lance through his fause bodie 

Then on wa held for Carlisle toun. 

And at Staneshaw bank the Eden we cross’d , 

T he water was great and meikle of spait, flood 

But the nevir a horse nor man we lost 

And when we reach’d the Staneshaw bank. 

The wind was rising loud and hie , 

And there the Laird garr’d leave our steetls. 

For fear that they should stamp and me. 

And when we left the Staneshaw bank, 

The wind began full loud to blaw. 

But ’twas wind and wcet, and fire and sleet. 

When we came beneath the castle wa’ 
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We crept on knees, and held our breath, 

Till we placed the ladders against the wa’ , 

And sae ready was Buccleuch himseU 
To mount the first, before us a’ 

He has ta’en the s\ atchman by the throat, 

He flung him doivn upon the lead — 

‘ Had there not been peace betn een our land, 

Upon the other side thou hadst gaed I — 

‘ Now sound out, trumpets ' ’ quo’ Buccleuch , 

‘ Let ’s waken Lord Scroope, right memlie 1 ’ 

Then loud the warden’s trumpet blen — 

‘ 0 vj/ta dare meddle ivT me ? ’ 

Then speedilie to work we gaed. 

And raised the slogan ane and a’. 

And cut a hole thro’ a sheet of lead. 

And so w e wan to the castle ha’ 

They thought King James and a’ his men 
Had won the house wa’ bow and spear , 

It was but twenty Scots and ten 

That put a thousand m sic a stear 1 stir, panic 

Wr coulters, and wa’ fore hammers. 

We garr’d the bars bang memhe, 

Untfll we cam to the mner prison, 

^^’here WiUie o’ Kmmont he did he. 

And when we cam to the lower prison, 

^VLere Wilhe o’ Kmmont he did he — 

‘O sleep ye, wake ye, Kmmont Willie, 

Upon the morn that thou ’s to die ? ’ 

‘01 sleep saft, and I wake aft , 

It ’s lang since sleeping w as fleyed frae me 1 frightened 
Gie my service back to my wife and baims, 

And a’ gude fellows that spier for me.' ask 

Then Red Rowan has hente him up, 

The starkest man m Teviotdale — 

‘ Abide, abide now, Red Rowan, 

Till of my Lord Scroope I take farewell 

‘Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord Scroope 1 
My gude Lord Scroope, farewell I ’ he cned — 

‘ I ’ll pay you for my lodging madl rent 

When first we meet on the Border side ’ — 

Then shoulder high, with shout and cry. 

We bore him doivn the ladder lang , 

At every stride Red Rowan made, 

I wot the Kmraont’s aims play’d clang I 

‘ O mony a bme,’ quo’ Kmmont Willie, 

‘ I have ndden horse baith wdd and wood mad 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan, 

I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode. 

‘ And mony a tune,’ quo’ Kmmont Willie, 

‘ I ’ve pncked a horse out ower the furs , 

But since the day I backed a steed, 

I never w ore sic cumbrous spurs 1 ’ 

We scarce had won the Staneshaw bank, 

When a’ the Carlisle bells were rung. 

And a thousand men, m horse and foot. 

Cam wi’ the keen Lord Scroope along 


Buccleuch has turn’d to Eden water. 

Even where it flow’d frae bank to bnm, 

And he has plunged in wi’ a’ his band. 

And safely swam them through the stream. 

He turn’d him on the other side. 

And at Lord Scroope his glove flung he — 

‘ If ye like na my visit in merry England, 

In fair Scotland come visit me 1 ’ 

All sore astonish’d stood Lord Scroope, 

He stood as still as rock of stane , 

He scarcely dared to trew his eyes. 

When through the water they had gane. 

‘ He is either himsell a dev ill frae hell. 

Or else his mother a witch maun be , 

I wad na have ndden that wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Chnstentie ’ 

The date of the event is Apnl 13, 1596 (TytleFs 
History of Scotland, i\. 430 , Lord Scroope’s Dis- 
patch) Scott of Satchells {^History of the Name of 
Scott, 1688) either borrowed from the ballad, or, 
if any one distrusts Sir Walter Scott, then he 
borrowed from Satchells ' Sir Walter confessedly 
combined and emended versions, and the present 
wnter, like Professor Child, recognises his hand m 
stanzas 10, ii, 12 , perhaps we may add 17, 31, 39, 
if not 46 

Mary Hamilton, 

Mane Hamilton ’s to the kirk gane, 

Wi’ nbbons in her hair , 

The Kmg thought mair o’ Mane Hamilton 
Than ony that were there 

Mane Hamilton ’s to the lurk gane, 

Wi’ nbbons on her breast , 

The King thought mair o’ Mane Hamilton 
Than he listen’d to the pnest 

Mane Hamilton ’s to the kirk gane, 

Wi’ gloves upon her hands , 

The Kmg thought mair o’ Mane Hamilton 
Than the Queen and a’ her lands 

She hadna been about the King’s court 
A month, but barely one, 

Till she was beloved by a’ the Kmg’s court. 

And the Kmg the only man 

She hadna been about the Kmg’s court 
A month, but barely three. 

Till frae the King’s court Mane Hamilton, 

Mane Hamilton durst na be 

The Ejng is to the Abbey gane. 

To pu’ the abbey tree, 

To scale the babe frae Mane’s heart , 

But the thing it w adna be. 

O she has row’d it in her apron, ‘ 

And set it on the sea — 

‘ Gae sink ye, or swim ) e, bonny babe, 

Ye’s get na mair o’ me.’ 

Word IS to the kitchen gane. 

And word is to the ha’. 

And word is to the noble room. 

Among the ladycs a’, 
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Thit Mane Hamilton ’s brought to bed, 

And till, bonny babe ’s mist and a\\a’ 

Scarcely had she lam dci\yn again, 

And scarcely fa’n asleep, 

When up then started our gude Queen, 

Just at her bed feet , 

Saying — ‘Mane Hamilton, \\here’s your babe? 
for I am sure I heard it greet.’ 

‘ O no, O no, my noble Queen ? 

Ihmk no such thing to be , 

Twas but a stitch into my side. 

And sair it troubles me.’ 

‘ Get up, get up, Mane Hamilton 
Get up, and follow me , 

For I am going to Edinburgh town. 

A rich wedding for to see ’ 

O slowly, slowly, raise she up, 

And slowly put she on , 

And slowly rode she out the way, 

\Vi’ mony a weary groan 

The Queen was clad 111 scarlet. 

Her merry maids all in green , 

And every town that they cam to, 

I hey look Mane for the Queen 

‘Ride hooly, hooly, gentlemen, gcmly 

Ride hooly now w i’ me ' 

For never, I am sure, a weaner burd d.am«I 

Rade m )our cumpame ’ 

But little wist Mane Hamilton, 

When she rade on the brown. 

That she was ga'en to Edinburgh towai. 

And a’ to be put down 

‘ Why weep ye so, ye burgess avaves. 

Why look }c so on me? 

O, I am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rich wedding for to see ’ 

When she gaed up the tolbooth stair-,, toll home, jail 
Tile corlo frae her heels did flee , 

And lang or e’er she cam down again, 

She was condemn’d to die 

When she cam to tlie Netherbow port, 

She lauglied loud laughters three , 

But when she cam to the gallows foot, 

1 he tears bhiide’d her e’e 

‘Yestreen the Queen had four Manes, 

The night she ’ll hae but three , 
rherc was Mane Seaton, and Mane Beaton, 

And Mane Carmichael, and me 

‘O, often have I dress’d my Queen, 

And put gold upon her hair , 

But now I ’\e gotten for mj reward 
The gallows to me my share 


‘ Often have I drcss’d my Queen, 

And often made her bed . 

But now 1 ’ve gotten for my reward 
The gallows tree to tread 

‘I charge ye all, ye manners. 

When ye sad ower the faeiii. 

Let neither my father nor mother get wit, 

But that I ’m coming hame 

‘I charge ye all, ye manners. 

That sail upon the sea, 

Let neither my father nor mother get wit 
This dog’s death I ’m to die 

‘ For if my father and mother got wit. 

And my bold brethren three, 

O mickle wad be the gude red hlude 
This day wad be spilt for me 1 

‘ O little did my mother ken, 

1 he day she cradled me, 

The lands I was to travel in, 

Or the dcalli I was to die 1 ’ 

Professor Child (vol 111 382-384) regarded this 
as ‘ one of the very latest of the Scottish ballads,’ 
yet ‘one of the very best’ Like Charles Kirk- 
p.atrick Sharpe and Mr Couithope, he thought 
that It was based on the death of a M.ary 
Hamilton for child-murdcr, at the court of Peter 
the Grcit, in March 1719 Professor Child’s 
later published remarks on the objection of the 
present writer to this theory .ire in vol v 
p 299 (compare BlackwoocPs Magaztnt, Sep- 
tember 1895, p 381 <?/ seq) The facts of the 
Scottish case — an .ipothccary and a French maul 
of Mary’s being the culpnts — are in St ite Papers 
(Foreign), Elizabeth, December 21, 1563, p O37 
The apothecary occurs in a variant in the 
Abbotsford MSS Phis could luardly hive 
happened if, for some unknown reason, our 
ballad was based, about 1720, on a report of a 
contemporary event in Russi i, and yet accom- 
modated to the circumstances of Mary Stu.irt's 
reign The apothecary is .1 clear trace of the 
histoncal facts of 1563 Professor Child there- 
fore thinks the improbibihty of the modern date 
and origin of the ballad ‘considerably gre-iter’ 
than the improbability of the chance coincidence 
of a child murder by a real Mary Hamilton, a 
Russian maid of honour Ihere was no fl imil- 
ton among the Queen’s Manes, who were Mary 
Seton, Mary Beaton, Mary Fleming, and Mary 
Livingstone, and the sc.indal about one of those 
Ladies, circulated by John Knox, luas been tbs 
proved by contemporary documents-. Scott's 
patched version is selected as classual 1 he 
extraordinary number of variants, with the Duke 
of \ork and the Duke of Argyll introduced 
as fathers of the heroine, demonstrate the wide 
circulation, anUquity', and manifold corruption 
of the ballad These things do not suit a bill id 
of 1720 based on a Russian scandal 
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THE CIVIL WAR AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


' 

The Puiit.in aiovemeut. 


ROjM Shakespeare to jNIiIton — 
from Ehzabeth to Cromwell 
— the parallehsm of the two 
changes at once suggests 
the influence e\ercised upon 
literature by the external 
forces which control the re- 
ligious and political hfe of the time Whatever 
be the causes which lead to the production of 
great literature or great art at a gi\ en place or 
time, it may safely be averred that it demands 
the concurrence of a virile energy, strung to its 
highest pitch, w'lth the moderating influence of 
ideas which impose limitations on the worker 
or the thinker, and preserve the sanity of those 
who act upon their contemporanes in the world 
of external achievement as well as in the world 
of mental conception It was this combination 
which, on the one hand, sent forth the mem- 
bers of a single Athenian tribe to fight m one 
jear in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phcenicia, and on 
the soil of Greece itself, at a time when the 
most thorough political revolution had been 
earned out by constitutional methods unstained 
b)' the horrors of civil war, and, on the other 
hand, manifested itself alike m the counsels of 
Pencles, the graving-tool of Phidias, and the 
written word of Sophocles 

The Elizabethan age in England show'ed an 
energy as intense as that of Athens, displaying 
Itself in a far wider field With an outlook upon 
a new' world still to be won to the use of 
civilised mankmd, a religion — or rather, more 
than one religion — claiming not to be national 
but universal, the nobler Elizabethan found the 
boundary lines of thought and of moral recti- 
tude pushed forward beyond the limits w'hich 
had satisfied his ancestors It is hardly strange 
that these ‘spacious times’ gave birth to the 
greatest of dramatists, who worked, ‘not only 
for an age, but for all time,’ and who, w’hilst 
he gave wuth unerring touch vitality to all his 
characters, limited their action by nothing less 
than the forces of nature herself, whether actmg 
by external compulsion or by the influence of 
individual character 

Shakespeare’s largeness of view was shared by 


the greatest of his contemporaries. It was on 
nature and her material laws that Bacon strove 
to lound the new science It was on nature and 
her moral laws that Hooker strove to found 
ecclesiastical peace One voice, however, in 
the Elizabethan choir sounded a note apart 
Shakespeare, Bacon, and Hooker alike deal with 
men and things as they are Spenser aimed at 
depicting men as tliey ought to be, and it was 
the Spensenan tradition which was taken up 
by Milton in his earlier poems With Milton, 
from the beginning, it is not tlie real individual 
man, acting in hannonj wnth his own nature 
md controlled by the forces of the e.xternal 
world, but the individual man idealised lookmg 
forth on a world also idealised. So it is witli 
the verses on the deaths of Bishops Andrew es 
and Felton (1626;, with L Allegro and II Feii- 
sitoso (1632^), and with Comus (1634) The 
last-named poem is especially charactenstic of 
Milton’s frame of mind at this period of his 
life. In It not merely is vnrtue exalted and 
vice scorned, but the inward punty of mind 
is represented, as by Plato and Spenser, as 
holding sway over the outward appearance 

So dear to Heav en is saintly chastity 
That, w hen a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand hv ened angels lackey her, 

Dnvmg far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream and solemn vnsion 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear , 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outw ard shape. 

The unpolluted temple of the mind. 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence 
Till all be made immortal 

The change m the poePs point of view from 
Perdita and ^Miranda to the lady' of the Comus 
IS obvious , and it is no less obvious that it is 
no mere deflection in the stream of literary 
taste with which we have to reckon Milton 
was other than Shakespeare, pnmanly, of 
course, because the two men were born dif- 
ferent, but also because the times in which 
they lived w'ere different The world was no 
longer in the Miltomc age a mystery and a 
wonder The Western Contment was no longer 
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the home of men whose heads grow beneath 
their shoulders, but the abode of very prosaic 
English colonists in Virginia and New England 
England no longer confronted the world in 
arms, but was called on to work out her own 
domestic problems at home The world had 
grown smaller, and the boundary of political 
action had been drawn closer Puritanism, 
which had furnished to the Elizabethan one 
of the phenomena of which he had to take 
account, threatened in the reign of Charles to 
absorb all others It is unnecessary to argue 
that Puntanisra, conceived as an ecclesiastical 
system, wuth its unbending theology and its 
strict discipline, was hostile to literary effort 
No great work was ever inspired by the 
tone of thought w'hich e\pressed itself in the 
Admonition to Parliament or in the West- 
minster Confession Even the moral restne- 
tions of Puritanism were too sternly pressed to 
be congenial to the artistic nature ‘Touch 
not, taste not, handle not,’ seems best answered 
by the flippant comment, ‘Dost thou think 
because thou art virtuous there shall be no more 
cakes and ale?’ Yet the essence of Puritanism 
did not he in its prohibitions but m its aspira- 
tions, in Its desire to avoid the excess and not 
of the world around It w'as this, for instance, 
that imposed on men like Baxter the name of 
Puritan Baxter, as he himself tells us, ‘ never 
scrupled common prayers or ceremonies, nor 
spoke against Bishops, nor ever so much as 
prayed but by a book or form, being not even 
acquainted then with any that did otherwise , 
but only for reading Scripture when the rest 
were dancing on the Lord’s Day, and for 
])raying — by a form out of the end of the 
Common Prayer Book — in his house, and for 
reproving drunkards and swearers, and for talk- 
ing sometimes a few words of Senpture and the 
life to come, he was reviled commonly by the 
name of Puntan, precisian, and hypoente ’ 

The aims of such men were of necessity 
individualistic They sought to strengthen and 
purify the soul rather than to increase the 
power of their country or to spread its influence 
abroad For such the imposition of the stern 
Puritan discipline upon the conscience was 
almost a necessity lest, becoming merely self- 
centred, they should loosen the bonds which 
imposed some check on the divergencies of 
thought and action and hindered the dissolution 
of the nation into a thousand hostile sects 
Yet, checked as it might be, the sense of mdi- 
viduality was there, and bore with increasing 


force upon the art as well as upon the mind 
of Milton ‘ 

Such a system of thought could not fail to 
be as repulsive to one order of minds as it 
was attractive / to another Hostility, not to 
the moral tendencies but to the intellectual 
fetters of Puritanism, developed itself amongst 
scholars at the universities, where the students 
of Patristic literature were familiarised with 
thoughts very different from those which in- 
spired Calvmistic theology The attack on that 
theology led to a somewhat uncertain progress 
in the direction of intellectual freedom, whilst 
those who carried it on sought, in their reverence 
for external forms of worship, for that fixed order 
which was accepted by their opponents as resid- 
ing in the sphere of intellectual belief Ihe 
English world was entenng on a penod of unrest 
and controversy, and for the first time religious 
controversy, which had found its way into 
Spenser’s Shepherd's Calutiiar, left its mark 
on a truly great poem m Lycidas (1637) 
The lines in which the Laudian system is 
attacked can hardly be regarded as enhanc- 
ing the merits of that splendid verse, yet 
It must be acknowdedged that in intro- 
ducing them Milton had too fine an artistic 
sense to take notice of the more prominent 
subjects under discussion at tbe time, and con- 
tented himself w’lth dwelling on the neglect of 
duty which he asenbed to a hireling clergy 
The highest poetiy refused to touch satirically 
on such topics as the position of the com- 
munion table or the weanng of the surplice 
Yet, on the other side, reverence rendered it 
possible to touch on them, if only by a tour de 
force The tendency to subordinate thought to 
words had shown itself in the quaintness of 
Donne and Andrewes, and it was but a step 
further in George Herbert when he subordinated 
thought to symbolism 

Mark you the floor? That square and speckled 
stone 

Which looks so firm and strong 
Is Patience 

And th’ other black and grave, wherewith e.ich 
one 

Is checkered all along. 

Humility 

The gentle rising, which on either hand 
Leads to the Quire abo\ e. 

Is Confidence 

But the sweet cement, which in one sure band 
Ties the whole frame, is Love 
And Chanty 
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Such lines appeal to a restricted audienca 
Later generations find more sympathy with the 
tolerant spmt of such men as Chillingworth 
or John Hales, but their writings are too far 
involved in the special controversies of the 
day to give them a hold on the universal in- 
telligence of mankind Sir Thomas Browne, on 
the other hand, rises into a higher atmosphere, 
and aims at reconciling faith and thought in 
words which find an echo m later times 

Deleterious as was the eflect of controversy 
on the literature of the time, the individualistic 
tendency of the day was favourable to the pro- 
duction of work that has lived The poetry of 
the second and third quarters of the seventeenth 
century is remarkable for its panegyrics on 
individual personages, of which Lycidas furnishes 
an early and perhaps the best evainple The 
handling of the subject by Milton is as unlike 
what Shakespeare’s would have been as it is 
possible to be The personality of Edward 
Kang, the hero of the piece, is more than 
idealised, as it is not in any way brought before 
our eyes , and the beauty of his character is left 
to be inferred from its effect upon the mind of 
the poet, as the beauty of Helen was left to 
be inferred from the passion it excited As 
ivith Lycidas, so with the sonnets, the contro- 
versial and the panegyrical are found in close 
connection with one another, but fortunately 
Milton for the most part reserved his most 
transient contentions for his prose and the 
more permanent for his poetry The arguments 
about tlie abominations of Episcopacy or the 
dements of King Charles — still more, the 
scurrilous assaults on his literary opponents — 
fall dead on the ear, whilst the proclamation 
of the pnnciples of freedom which lighten up 
the sonnets On the new Forcers of Conscience, 
To the Lord General Cromwell, or To Sir 
Henry Vane, is of universal application, and 
is as fresh now as on the day when they were 
mitten Not, indeed, that Milton kept his 
higher thoughts always in abeyance ivhen he 
addressed himself to political or ecclesiastical 
argument, as is witnessed by many passages 
which might be selected out of works otherwise 
scurrdous and forbidding, and especially by the 
noble Areopagitica, m which reason appears 
instinct with imagination 

The tendency to idealise individuals was not of 
any sect or party It is to be found as strongly 
on the Royalist as on the Parliamentary side — 
with this difference, that whereas Royalists pre- 
ferred to make woman the theme of their verse, 


more especially by reason of her physical 
charms, the Parliamentarians preferred to dwell 
on the heroism and virtue of men We have 
to set Carew’s 

He that loves a rosy cheek 
Or a coral lip admires. 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires , 

As old Time makes these deca>, 

So his flames must waste away 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 
Hearts with ecfual love combined. 

Kindle never d> ing fires — 

Wliere these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or ejes , 

or even Plerrick’s worship of the ‘ tempestuous 
petticoat,’ against Milton’s 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude. 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude. 

To peace and truth thy glonous way hast 
ploughed. 

And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 

Hast reared God’s trophies, and this work 
pursued, 

While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots im- 
brued, 

^nd Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud. 

And Worcester’s laureate wreath yet much remains 
To conquer still , Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War new foes anse, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains 
Help us to sav e free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves whose gospel is their maw 

The echo in the concluding lines, written m 
1652, of the scathing attack in the Lyadas, 
fifteen years before, on those who 

For their bellies’ sake. 

Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold, 

shows us Milton unchanging and unchangeable 
in his belief that it was possible to free the 
nobler work of men from earthly complications. 
So too, m 1654, a few months after the 
establishment of tlie Protectorate, he strove in 
his Second Drfcnce of the English People to invest 
the coming Parliament in the ideal robes which 
he found suitable to the Protector The char- 
acter of his appeal to the voters on the eve of 
a general election is surely unparalleled before 
or since 

‘ Unless by true and sincere piety towards God 
and man,’ he tells them, ‘ not vain and wordy, but 
efficacious and active, you dnve from your souls all 
superstitions sprung from ignorance of true and 
solid religion, you will always have those who will 
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make you their beasts of burden and sit upon your 
backs and hecks , they \ull put you up for sale as 
their easily gotten booty, all j'otir victories in war 
notwithstanding, and make a rich income out of 
your ignorance and superstition Unless you expel 
avarice, ambition, luxury from your minds, aye, and 
luxurious living also from your families, dien the 
tyrant you thought you liad to seek externally m 
tlie battlefield you will find in your own home — you 
will find within yourselves a still harder taskmaster, 
nay there will sprout daily out of your own vitals a 
numerous brood of intolerable tyrants Were you 

fallen Into such an abyss of easy self-corruption, no 
one — not even Cromwell himself, nor a whole host 
of Brutuses, if they could come to life again, could 
deliver you if they would, or would deliver you if 
they could For why should any one then assert 
for you the right of free suffrage, or the power of 
electing whom you will at the Parliament? Is it 
that >ou should be able, each of you, to elect m 
the cities men of your faction, or that person m 
the boroughs, however unworthy, who may have 
feasted yourselves most sumptuously or treated 
the country-people and the boors to the greatest 
qu unity of drink ? Then we should have our 
members of Parliament made for us, not by prudence 
and authority, but by faction and feeding , we should 
have vintners and hucksters for city taverns, and 
graziers and cattle men for the country distncts 
Should one entrust the Commonwealth to those to 
whom nobody would entrust a matter of pnvate 
business? Know that as to be free is the same 
thing exactly as to be pious, wise, just, temperate, 
self-providing, abstinent from the property of other 
people, and, in fine, magnanimous and brave, so to 
be the opposite of all that is the same thing as 
being a slave , and by the customary judgment 
of God, and a thoroughly just law of retribution, it 
comes to pass that a nation that cannot rule and 
govern itself, but has surrendered itself in slavery 
to Its own lusts, is surrendered also to other 
masters whom it docs not like, and made a slave 
not only with its will, but also against its will ’ 

One reads no such election addresses now 
lor all that, Milton’s burning words — a para- 
jihrase of the saying in Comus, ‘ Love virtue, she 
alone is free’ — are not for an age but for all 
time The outward vestments of Puritanism were 
dropping away The strict theologies of Calvin 
ism were growing less in repute, and those who 
most firmly advanced the Puntan standard were 
growing weary of the doctrine of Parliamentary 
sovereignty under which its tender years had 
sheltered themselves The assurance that con- 
stitutions, and, above all, success military and 
civil, arc of small avail to a nation corrupt in 
heqrt and self-seeking in its aims is never out 
of place. 

It is this which gives to Milton’s political 
verse and to the better part of' his prose a 
35 


dignity and value which is shared by none of 
his contemporanes In 1655, the year after 
this appeal was penned. Waller wrote of the 
external glories of the Protector 

The sea ’s our ow n , and now all nations greet, 
With bending sails, each vessel of our fleet , 

Your power resounds as far as winds can blow',' 
Or swelling sails upon the globe may go , 

or, belter still, of Oliver’s desire to succour 
others than those under his own government 

Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent. 

Or thus created, it was sure designed 
To be the sacred refuge of mankind 

Hither the oppressed shall henceforth resort. 
Justice to crave and succour at your court. 

And then your Highness, not for ours alone, 

But for the world’s protector shall be know n. 

So too in Marvell’s three panegyrics the first, 
Au Horaiian ode upon CiotmuelPs return from 
Ireland^ written in 1650, combines a strong ap- 
preciation of Cromwell’s intellectual qualities, 
whilst retaining the belief that he had tncked 
Charles to his confusion , the second, The first 
Anniversary of the Government under his High- 
ness the Lord Protector, written probably in the 
opemng weeks of 1655, is an encomium upon 
Cromwell’s character as well as a defence of his 
political system , whilst the third, A poem upon 
the death of his late Highness the Lord Protector, 
written after Cromwell’s death in 1658, treads in 
Waller’s steps, giving honour to the man 

Who planted England on the Flandrick shore. 
And stretched our frontier to the Indian ore 

It is possible that disappointment at the course 
taken by popular feeling drove Milton back 
into more ideal work Paradise Lost, taken up 
senously about the time of the great Protector’s 
death, resumes the burden of Comus Its 
central thought is the temptation of a single 
human soul — a masculine soul drawn down to 
its fdte by woman’s weakness In Samson 
Agonistes and Paradise Regained we find the 
theme of temptation successfully resisted, which 
IS, after all, no other than the theme of the tri- 
umphant virtue of the lady of the Comus In 
the former poem the wiles of an evil-minded 
woman are defied In the latter such influences, 
by the nature of the case, do not enter into con- 
sideration In Bunyan’s Progress we 

have once more attention called to the struggle 
of the individual against evil and his escape 
therefrom , the man painfplly emerging — the 
woman lingering behind and only freeing herself 
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under the conduct of Greatheart, whose char- 
acter IS said — and probably with truth — to have 
been moulded on that of Cromwell The 
surroundings of the personages concerned are 
those of the Calvinistic theology , but the booL 
lives, in spite of this, by the life-like presentation 
of the allegoncal personages which enter upon 
the stage 

The Puntan manifestation in literature, like 
the Puritan manifestation in the State and 
nation, had run its tnumphant course, tliough 
in literature as well as in the nation it was to 
continue to exercise, when mingled with other 
elements, a powerful influence Its decline 
may be traced to many causes, but above all 
to the growth of a conviction tliat it exalted 
the few at the expense of the many The 


highest aim of the Protectorate was the defence 
of the so-called ‘ people of God ’ I he highest 
aim of Puntan literature was the exaltation of 
the strong at the expense of the weak — of 
the pre-eminently good at the expense of the 
more moderately virtuous. It was not Milton’s 
personal misogyny resulting m the substitution 
of Eve or Dalila for Juliet and Rosalmd, it 
was the habit of looking for more thaO'Was to 
be achieved by human nature, till the search for 
ideal beauty and goodness led to contemptuous 
blmdness to the beauty and goodness inherent 
in our mingled nature Human nature took 
Its revenge both in politics and literature The 
age of Cromwell and Milton passed away, to 
be succeeded by the rule of Charles II and 
the dramatists of the Restoration 

SAMUEL R. GARDINER- 
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John Selden (1584-1654) was one of the most 
illustnous scholars of his time, a learned junst, 
a powerful publicist, and a conspicuous political 
personage He was born i6th December 1584, of 
a respectable family, at Salvington, near Worthing, 
in Sussex. After being educated at Chichester and 
Oxford, he studied law in London, at Clifford’s Inn 
and the Inner’Temple Here his learning secured 
for him tlie friendship of Camden, Spelman, Sir 
Robert Cotton, Ben Jonson, Browne, and also of 
Drayton, to whose Polyolbion he furnished notes 
By Milton he is spoken of as ‘ the chief of learned 
men reputed in this land ’ As a conveyancer and 
chamber-counsel he acquired wealth, yet found 
time for studies at once profound and wide in 
range. He ivrote his first treatise, Analecton 
Anglo Brttannicon (1606), on the civil government 
of Bntam before the Norman Conquest, when only 
twenty-two years of age In 1610 appeared his 
Jam An^lorwn Factes Altera (Eng trans 1683), 
on the history of the laws of England to the death 
of Henry II , and also TJie Duello or Single 
Combat, a history of trial by battle His largest 
English work, A Treatise on Titles of Honour, 
was published in 1614, and still continues an 
authority In 1617 his fame was extended, both 
at home and abroad, by his Latin work on the 
gods of the Syrians and the heathen deities men- 
tioned m the Old Testament In his History of 
Tyihes (i6i8), by demolishing the divine nght of 
the Church to that tax he gave great offence to the 
clergj' He was summoned to the king’s presence, 
repnmanded, and (no doubt) confuted He was, 
moreover, called before several members of the 
formidable High Commission Court, who extracted 
from him a wntten declaration of regret for what 
he had done, but without any retractation of his 


opinion Several replies appeared, but to these he 
was not allowed to publish a rejoinder, and the 
Pnvy Council suppressed the work itself In 1621 
he suffered a bnef imprisonment for adnsing the 
Parliament to repudiate King James’s doctrine that 
their privileges were onginally royal grants In 
1623 be was elected member for Lancaster, m 1626 
for Great Bedwin, and m 1628 for Ludgershall, 
both in Wilts, and henceforward till his death he 
took a considerable part in public affairs 

He was sincerely attached to the cause of the 
Parliament, and as sincerely opposed to the views 
of the court party and the king , but he was above 
all things a constitutional lawyer, and derived 'his 
ideas of the rights of the subject from the history 
of the nation, and not from religious fanaticism or 
metaphysical consideraUons. Still, he ‘loved his 
ease,’ as Clarendon says, and so let things be done 
without protest of which he did not approve. Yet 
he often stood up to defend the liberty of the 
subject In 1628 he was active m the proceedmgs 
of the Commons that issued in the Petition of 
Right, and the year after he w-as committed to the 
Tower with Eliot, Holies, and the rest. After 
eight months’ ngorous imprisonment he was trans- 
ferred to the Marshalsea, but soon after was re- 
leased In 1640 he was chosen member of the 
Long Parhament for the University of Oxford , and 
now, when the struggle between the king and the 
nation began to point towards the fatal rupture, he 
was suspected of not being zealous enough by such 
as were themselves perhaps over-zealous Already 
in 1636 he had dedicated to the king his Mare 
Clausuiiu{cin answer to the Mare Liberum of Grotius 
and the Dutch clauns to fish off the Bntish coasts), 
and there is evidence that Charles personally looked 
on him with favour Selden was one of the com- 
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miltee of twenty-four appointed to draw up a 
remonstrance, and at this point his path first 
'diverged from that of Hyde, yet without their 
friendship being impaired He vigorously opposed 
the policy that led to the expulsion of the bishops 
from the House of Lords, and finally to the aboli- 
tion of Episcopacy Yet he adhered in the mam 
to the cause of the Parliament, driven by the 
arbitranness of the king^s later measures He 
took no part in the impeachment of Straflbrd, and 
voted against the Attainder Bill , and, though 
he furnished precedents for the measures taken 
against Laud, had no share in his prosecution 
He was as hostile to the ‘jure divinoship’ of 
Presbytery as to the high claims of Episcopacy, 
and was reputed an Erastian He sat as a lay- 
member in the Assembly of Divines at Westmin- 
ster (1643), and perplexed his clerical colleagues 
sadly with his irony and his learning Whitelocke 
records that m the debates he ‘spake admirably, 
and confuted divers of them in their own learning , 
and sometimes when they had cited a text of 
Scripture to prove their assertion he would tell 
them “ Perhaps in your little pocket Bibles with 
gilt leaves (which tlicy would often pull out and 
read) the translation may be thus, but the Greek 
or Hebrew signifies thus and thus,” and so would 
silence them’ Pie was reported to have said ‘he 
tiaisted he was not mad enough or foolish enough 
to deserve the name of Puritan ’ 

He was appointed keeper of the rolls and records 
in the Tower in 1644 , in 1645 he was appointed 
one of the tw'elve commissioners of the Admiralty, 
and elected master of Trinity Hall at Cambridge, 
an office he declined In 1646 he subscribed the 
Co\ cnant, and the year after the sum of ^5000 was 
voted to him by Parliament m consideration of his 
services and sufferings , but it seems doubtful if 
the money was paid He constantly employed his 
influence in behalf of learning and learned men, 
and performed great service to both universities , 
as one of the university visitors (from 1647), he 
ilwajs used his influence to moderate the tyranny 
of his fanatical colleagues One of his last public 
acts was to* join m the last effort for a reconcilia- 
tion bctween,thc king and the Parliament After 
the execution of Charles, of which it is certain 
he strongly disapproved as both unlawful and in- 
expedient, he took little share in public matters , 
and w'lien requested by Cromwell to answer the 
El! on Diisthkt., he refused He died at Whitc- 
friars, 30th November 1654, and was buried m 
the Pcmple Church, London 

In 1689 i collection of his sayings, entitled 
Table (ali, was published by his amanuensis, who 
claimed to hive enjoyed for twenty years the 
opportunity of hearing his mastePs discourse, and 
to have conmiitted f uthfully to writing ‘the excel- 
lent things that usually fell from him ’ It is more 
by Ills Table tall than by the works published m 
his lifetime that Selden is now generally known 
as a writer The eulogy by Clarendon shows how 


higldy Selden was respected even by his oppo- 
nents, and emphasises the contrast between the 
embarrassed style of his published works and the 
ease of his spoken utterances ‘ He was a person 
whom no character can flatter, or transmit anv 
expressions' equal to his merit and virtue. He 
was of so stupendous a learning m all kinds 
and m all languages — as may appear m Ins ex- 
cellent writings — that a man would have thought 
he had been entirely conversant amongst books, 
and had never spent an hour but in reading' and 
writing , yet his humanity, affability, and courtesy 
were such, that he would have been thought to 
have been bred m the best courts, but that his 
good-nature, charity, and delight in doing good 
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exceeded that breeding His style m all his 
writings seems h irsh, and sometimes obscure, 
which IS not wholly to be imputed to the abstruse 
subjects of which he commonly treated, out of 
the paths trod by other men, but to a little under- 
valuing the beauty of style, and too much pro- 
pensity to the language of antiquity , but in his 
conversation he was the most clear discourser, 
and had the best faculty of making h ird things 
easy and present to the understanding, of any 
man that hath been known ’ 

Many of the sententious remarks m Selden’s 
Table-talk are exceedingly acute , others arc 
humorous , wdiile some embody propositions 
which, though affirmed in familiar conversation, 
he probably would not have seriously maintained 
Marnagc he pronounces ‘a desperate thing the 
frogs m yEsop were extreme wise, thej had a 
great mind to some water, but they would not 
leap into the well, bcciuse they could not get 
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out again’ There are not a fen satirical obser- 
vaoons on the clerg>, and plentiful indications 
of that cautious spirit nhich distinguished him 
throughout his career Johnson, speaking of 
French Ana, said ‘A few of them are good, but 
we have one book of that kmd better than any 
of them— Selden’s Tabh-talk' Colcndge declared, 
not without exaggeration, ‘There is more neightv 
bullion sense m this book than I can find in the 
same number of pages of any unmspired wnter’ 
The following are extracts from the Table-talk 

He that speaks lU of another, commonlj before he is 
aware, makes himself such a one as he speaks against , 
for if he had ci\ iht) or breedmg, he n ould forbear such 
kmd of language 

A gallant man is aboie ill uords An example ne 
haxe m the old lord of Salisburj, who was a great wise 
man. Stone had called some lord about court, fool , 
the lord complains, and has Stone whipped. Stone 
cnes ‘ I might have called mj lord of Salisburj fool 
often enough, before he would have had me whipped ’ 
Speak not lU of a great enemy, but rather gne him 
good words, that he ma) use jou the better if jou 
chance to fall into his hands The Spaniard did this 
when he was dying, his confessor told him, to work 
him to repentance, how the de\il tormented the wicked 
that went to hell , the Spaniard reply mg, called the 
devil my lord ‘I hope my lord the deval is not so 
cruel ’ His confessor reproved hun, ‘ Excuse me,’ 
said the Don, ‘for calhng him so, I know not mto 
what hands I may fall, and if I happen into his, I 
hope he wall use me the better for giving him good 
words.’ 

Humility IS a virtue all preach, none practise, and 
yet everybody is content to hear The master thinks 
It good doctrine for his servant, the laity for the clergy, 
and the clergy for the laity 

There is htimihtas qitadain in zitio [a faulty excess 
of humihty]. If a man does not take notice of that 
excellency and perfection that is m himself, how can 
he be thankful to God, who is the author of all ex- 
cellency and perfection’ Hay, if a man hath too mean 
an opmion of himself, 'twill render him unserviceable 
both to God and man 

Pnde may be allowed to this or that degree, else a 
man cannot keep up his digmty In gluttons there must 
be eating, m drunkenness there must be dnnkmg , ’tis 
not the eatmg, nor ’tis not the dnnkmg, that is to be 
blamed, but the excess So m pnde 

A kmg IS a thing men have made for their own sakes, 
for quietness sake. Just as m a family one man is 
appomted to buy the meat if every man should buy, 
or if there were many buyers, they would never agree, 
one would buy what the other hked not, or what the 
other had bought before, so there would be a confusion 
But that charge bemg committed to one, he accordmg 
to his discretion pleases all If they have not what 
thev would have one day, they shall have it the next, 
or soraethmg as good. 

It IS a vam thmg to talk of an heretic, for a man for 
his heart can think no otherwise than he does thmk 
In the pnmiUve times there were many opinions, notlimg 


scarce, but some or other held One of them opimons 
bemg embraced by some prince, and received mto ins 
kmgdom, the re^t w ere condemned as heretics , and 
lus religion, which v as but one of the several opinion^, 
first IS said to be orthodox, and so to have continued 
ever since the apostlus. 

No man is wiser for his learning it may administer 
matter to work in, or objects to work upon, but wit 
and w isdom are bom w ith a man Most men’s le-aming 
is nothing but history duly taken up If I quote Thomas 
Aquinas for some tenet, anu believe it because the 
school men say so, that is but history Few men make 
themselves masters of the things they write or speak. 

Oracles ceased presently after Chnst, as soon af 
nobody believed them jUst as we have no fortune 
tellers, nor wasc men [wazards], when nobody cares for 
them Sometimes you have a season for them, when 
people Leheve them, and neither of these, I conceive, 
wrought by the dev iL 

Dreams and prophecies do thus much good they' 
make a man go on with boldness and courage upon a 
danger or a mistress. If he obLams, be attnbutes much 
to them, if he miscames, he flunks no more of them, 
or IS no more thought of himself 

Nothing IS text but what is spoken of m the Bible, 
and meant there for person and phee , the rest is 
apphcation, which a discreet man may do well, bur 
’us his senpture, not the Holy Ghost’s 

Fu-st, m your sermons use your logic, and then your 
rhetonc rhetone without logic is hke a tree with leaves 
and blossoms, but no root. 

Though some make slight of hTeL, yet you may 
see by them how the wind sits as take a straw and 
throw it up mto the air, you shall see by that which 
way the wind is, which you shall not do by casung 
up a stone More sobd things do not shew the com- 
plexion of the times so w ell as ballads and libels. 

A person of quality came to my chamber in the 
Temple, and told me he had two devils m his head 
(I wondered what he meant), and just at that tune 
one of them bid him kill me Mlth that I began to 
be afraid, and thought he was mad He said he knew 
I could cure him, and therefore entreated me to give 
him something, for he was resolved he would go to 
nobody else I, perceiving what an opmion he had 
of me, and that ’twas only melancholy that troubled 
him, took hun in hand, warranted hun, if he would 
follow my duections, to cure him in a short time. I 
desired hun to let me be alone about an hour, and 
then to come agam , which he was very w dlmg to. 
In the meantime I got a card, and lapped it up hand 
some m a piece of taffeta, and put stnngs to the taffeia , 
and when he came, gave it to him to hang about his 
neck , withal charged him that he should not disorder 
himself neither with eating nor dnnkmg, but eat very 
httle of supper, and sav his prayers duly when he 
went to bed, and I made no question but he would 
be well m three or four days. Within that time I 
went to dinner to his house, and asked him how he 
did. He said he was much better, but not perfectly 
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\\ell, for m truth he had not dealt clearly with me, 
he had four devils m his head, and he percei\cd two 
of them were gone with that which I had given him, 
but the other two troubled him sUU ‘Well,’ said 
I, ‘I am glad two of them are gone, I make no 
doubt to get away the other two likewise ’ So I gave 
him another thing to hang about his neck. Three 
dajs after, he came to mb to my chamber, and profcst 
he was now as well as ever he was in his hfc, and did 
extremely thank me for the great care I had taken of 
him. I, feanng lest he might relapse into the hkc 
distemper, told him that there was nine but myself 
and one physician more in the whole town that could 
cure the devils in the head, and that was Dr Ilaricy, 
\/hom I had prepared, and wshed him, if ever he 
found himself ill m my absence, to go to him, for he 
could cure his disease as well as myself The gentli 
man lived many years, and was never troubled after 

To quote a modem Dutchman where I may use a 
classic author, is as if I were to justify my reputation, 
and I neglect all persons of note and quality that know 
me, and bring the testimonial of the scuUion in the 
kitchen. ' 

They talk (but blasphemously enough) that the Holy 
Ghost IS president of their general councils, when the 
truth 13, the odd man is stdl the Holy Ghost 

To preach long, loud, and damnation, is the way to 
be cned np We love a man that damns us, and we 
run after him again to save us. If a man had a jore 
leg, and he should go to an honest judicious chirurgcon, 
and he should only bid him keep it warm, and anoint 
with such an oil (an oil well known) that would dd the 
cure, haply he would not much regard him, because he 
knows the medicine beforehand an ordinary medicine. 
But if he should go to a surgeon that should tell him. 
Your leg will gangrene within three days, and it must 
be cut off, and you will die, unless you do something 
tlut I could tell you, what hstening there would be 
to this man ! Oh, for the Lord’s sake, tell me what 
this IS , I wdl give you any content for your pains 

What a gentleman is, 'tis hard with us to define. 
In other countnes he is known by his privileges , m 
Westminster-Hall he is one that is reputed one, in 
the court of honour, he that hath arms The king 
cannot make a gentleman of blood What have you 
said? Nor God .lUmighty but he can make a gentle 
man by creation If you ask which is the better of 
these two, avilly, the gentleman of blood, morally, the 
gentleman by creation ma) be the better , for the other 
may be a debauched man, this a person of worth 

Gentlemen have ever been more temperate in their 
religion than the common people, as baring more 
reason, the others running in a hurry 

The court of England is much altered At a solemn 
dancing, first you had the grave measures, then the 
cornntoes and the galliards, and this is kept up with 
ceremony , at length to Trenchmore and the cushion 
dance, and then aU the company dance, lord and groom, 
hdy and kitchen mmd, no distinction So m our court, 
m Queen Elizabeth’s tune, gravity and state were kept 
up In King James’s time things were pretty well 


But in King Cbarles’4 time, there lia^ been nothing but 
Trenchmore and the cushion-dance, ommitm gatherum, 
tolly-polly, hoite come toite. 

’Tis a fine'thing for children to learn tomakererse, 
but when they come to lie men, they must speak like 
other men, or else they will be laughed at ’Tis ndicu 
lous to speak, or write, or preach m verse As ’tis 
good to learn to dance, a man may learn his leg, learn 
to go handsomely, but ’tis ridiculous for hun to dance 
when he should go 

’Tis ndiculous for a lord to print verses , ’tis well 
enough to make them to please himself, but to make 
tliem public is foolish If a man in a private chamber 
twirls his band stnngs, or plays ivith a rush to please 
himself, ’tis well enough , but if he should go into 
Fleet street, and sit upon a stall, and twurl a band 
strmg, or play with a rush, then all the boys in the 
street would laugh at him 

Prayer should be short, without givmg God Almighty 
reasons why he should grant this or that, he knows 
best what is good for us If your boy should ask you 
a suit of clothes, and give you reasons, ‘otherwase he 
cannot wait upon jou, he cannot go abroad but he 
will discredit you,’ would you endure it? You know 
It better than he , let him ask a suit of clothes 

If a servant that has lieen fed witli good beef, goes 
mto that part of England where salmon is plenty, at 
first ho IS pleased with his salmon, and despises his 
beef, but after he has been there a while, he grows 
weary of his salmon, and wishes for his good beef 
agam We have a while been much taken with this 
praying by the spirit , but in time we may grow weary 
of It, and wish for our Common Prayer 

fhe presbyter with his elders about him, is like a 
young tree fenced about with two, pr three, or four 
stakes , the slakes defend it, and hold it up, but the 
tree only prospers and flourishes it may be some 
willow stake may bear a leaf or two, but it comes 
to nothing Lay elders are stakes, the presbyter the 
tree that flourishes 

Religion IS like the fashion one man wears his 
doublet slashed, another laced, another plain , but every 
man has a doublet So every man has his religion. 
We differ about trimming 

Men say they are of the same religion for quietness 
sake, but if die matter were well examined you would 
scarce find three anywhere of the same rehgion in all 
points 

There ’s all the reason m the world divines should not 
be suffered to go a hair beyond their bounds, for fear of 
breeding confusion, since there now be so many religions 
on foot The matter was not so narrowly to be looked 
after when there was but one religion in Chnstendom 
the rest would cry him dowm for on heretic, and there 
was nobody to side with him 

The following passage on the value of doubt 
and free inquiry is from the preface to Selden’s 
History of Tythes 

For the old sccpliqucs that never would profess that 
they had found a truth, yet shewed the best way to 
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search for any, when they doubted as well of what 
those of the dogmatical sects too credulously received 
for infallible principles, as they did of the neu est con 
elusions they were indeed questionless too nice, and 
deceived tliemselves with the nimbleness of their own 
sophisms, that permitted no kind of established truth 
But plainly he that avoids their disputing levity, yet, 
being able, takes to himself their liberty of inquiiy, 
IS in the only way that in all kinds of studies leads 
and lies open even to the sanctuary of truth , while 
o’hers, that are servile to common opinion and -vulgar 
suppositions, can rarely hope to be admitted nearer 
than into the base court of her temple, which too 
speciously often counterfeits her inmost sanctuary 
The chief of Seldens twentj seven separate publications, besides 
those already mentioned, are Mamtorn Aruiidiltan t (1634), on the 
marbles brought that year from Smyrna and Greece by the Earl 
of Arundel s agents , and three books on Hebrew law and usages 
in which as in all his biblical studies, he 13 iiieviiably more 
learned than critical His works were collected by Dr Wilkinv, 
and published m 1736 in three folio volumes. See the biogriphy 
prefi.\cd to that edition, Aiken 3 Zivts nf ^(Llen n»,/ Usher 
(1811) G W Johnsons Memotr (1835), and S H Reynoldss 
introduction to the Clarendon Press cdiiion of the 7 (i 6 U tnlh 
(1893) 

Jolill Ifalcs (fSS4~i656), ‘the Ever-memor- 
able,’ js usually classed with Chillingworth as a 
prominent defender of rational and tolerant prin- 
ciples in religion Born at Bath, he was bred at 
Corpus Chnsti, Oxford, and became a fellow of 
Merton He was highly distinguished for his 
knowledge of Greek, on which he was appointed 
lecturer at Oxford in 1612 Four years afterwards 
he went to Holland as chaplain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, ambassador at The Hague , and on this 
occasion he attended for four months the meetings 
of the famous Synod of Dort (November 1618-May 
1619), the proceedings of which are recorded in his 
published letters to Sir Dudley 1 ill this time he 
held the Calvinistic opinions in which he had been 
educated , but the arguments of the Arminian 
champion Episcopius, or his view of contentious 
orthodoxy and the conviction that neither side 
possessed a monopoly of truth, made him, in his 
own phrase as reported by the editor of the Golden 
Remains, ‘ bid John Calvin good-night ’ His letters 
from Dort are charactensed by Lord Clarendon as 
‘ the best memorial of the ignorance, and passion, 
and animosity, and injustice of that convention ‘ 
Although the emment learning and abilities of 
Hales would certainly have led to high preferment 
in the Church, he chose rather to live m studious 
'■etirement, and accordingly withdrew to Eton 
College, where he had a private fellowship under 
his friend Sir Henry Savale as provost Yet he 
was no recluse he delighted in the conversation 
of Chillingworth and Falkland, of Ben Jonson and 
Suckling His famous Tiact concerning Schism 
and Schismatics (c. 1636), m which the bad effects 
of episcopal ambition are freely discussed, greatly 
displeased Laud , but Hales defended himself so 
w^ in a letter and at a conference that Laud in 
1639 gave him a prebendal stall at Windsor In 
1649 was deprived of his offices for refusing 
to take the ‘ engagement,’ or oath of fidelity to the 


Commonwealth of England, as then established 
without a king or House of Lords His ejection 
’reduced him to such straits that at length he 
was under the necessity of selling for £doo the 
greater part of his library, on which he had 
expended ^2500, though from a spirit of inde- 
pendence he refused to accept the bounty of Ins 
friends The learning, abilities, and amiable 
disposition of John Hales are spoken of in the 
highest terms not only by Clarendon, but b> 
Pearson, Heyhn, Marvell, and Stilhngffiect He 
IS styled by Anthony Wood ‘a w'alking^ library,’ 
and Pearson considered him to be ‘ a man of as 
great a sharpness, quickness, and subtilty of wit 
as ever this or perhaps any nation bred His 
industry did strive, if it were possible, to equal 
the largeness of Ins capacitjq whereby he became 
as great a master of polite, various, and universal 
learning- as ever yet conversed wath books’ His 
extensive knowledge he cheerfully communicated 
to others , and Ins liberal, obliging, and chantablc 
disposition made him a determined foe to intoler- 
ance m religious matters Clarendon sa>s that 
‘nothing troubled him more than the brawls 
which were grown from religion, and he there- 
fore exceedingly detested the tyranny of the Church 
of Rome, more for their imposing uncharitably 
upon the consciences of other men, than for 
the errors in their own opinions ’ Aubrey, who 
saw him at Eton after his sequestration, describes 
him as ‘ a pretty little man, sanguine, of a cheerful 
countenance, very gentle and courteous ’ 

The following is a fragment of a sermon, preached 
at The Hague in 1619, on the folly and wickedness 
of duelling, ,a subject on w'hich Hales was in 
advance of some eminent Continental Christians 
of the present day 

Murthcr, tliough all be aboininablo, yet there are 
degrees in it, some is more hamous then other Gross, 
malicious, premeditated, and wilful murtlier are bj our 
laws, so far as humane wisdom can provide, sufficiently 
prevented but murders done in haste, or besides the 
intent of him that did it, or in point of lionour, and 
reputation, these find a little too much favour, or laws 
m this respect are somewhat defective, both m prevenUiig 
that It be not done, and punishing it when it is done, 
men liave thought themselves waser then God, presuming 
to moderate the unnecessary seventy (as they seem to 
think) of his laws And hence it comes to pass, that 
In military companies, and m all great cities and places 
of mart and concourse, few moneths, yea, few weeks pass 
Without some instance and example of bioudshed,_eitlier 
by sudden quarrel, or by challenge to duel and single 
combat How many examples in a short space have w e 
seen of young men, men of hot and fiery disposition, 
mutually provoking and disgracing each other, and then 
taking themselves bound m high terms of valour and 
honour, to end their quarrels by their swords? That 
therefore vve may the better discover the unlawfulness of 
challenge and pnvate combat, let us a httle enquire and 
examme in what cases bloud may lawfully, and without 
offence, be shed , that so we may see where, amongst 
these, single combat may find its place. 
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To come then unto the question of duels , both by the 
light of reason and by the practise of men it doth appear 
that there is no case wherein subjects may privately seek 
each others lues there arc extant the laws of the Jews, 
framed by God himself, the laws of the Roman Empire, 
made pai^y by tlic Ethnick, partly by Christian princes , 
a great part of the laws of Sparta and Athens (two 
warlike common wealths, especially the former) he dis 
persed m our books yet amongst them all is there not 
a law or custom that permits this liberty to subjects 
the reason of it, I conceive, is very plain , the principal 
thing, next under Go 1, by wluch a common wealth doth 
stand, IS the authonty of the magestrate, whose proper 
end IS to compose and end quarrels between man and 
man, upon what occasion soever they grow , for were 
men peaceable, were men not injunous one to another, 
there were no use of government wherefore to permit 
men m pn\ate to try their own nghts, or to avenge their 
own wrongs, and so to decline the sentence of the 
magistrate, is quite to cut off all use of authority In 
deed it hath been sometimes seen that tlie event of a 
battel, by consent of both armies, hath been put upon 
single combat, to avoid further effusion of bloud , but 
combats betwixt subjects for pnvate causes, till these 
latter ages of the world, was never allowed yet, I must 
confe'ss, the practise of it is very ancient for Cain, the 
second man in the world, was tlie first duelist, the first 
that ever cballenged the fcild In the fourth of Genesis 
the text saith, that Cam spake unto hts brother, and when 
they were in the feild, he arose and slew him The 
' Septuagmt, to make the sense more plain, do add another 
cLauso, and tell us what it was he said unto his brother, 
il TO a'iSiir, Let us go out into the feild , and 
when they were m the feild, he arose and slew him 
Let us go out into the feild, it is the very form and proper 
language of a challenge. Many times indeed our gallants 
can formalize in other words, but evermore the substance 
and usually the very words are no other but these of Cain, 
Let us go out into the feild. Abel I persw ade my self 
under->lood them not as a challenge , for had he so done, 
he would have made so much use of his discretion as to 
have refuse-d it , yet can we not chusc but acknowledge 
a secret judgment of God in this, that llic words of Cain 
should still be so religiously kept till this day, as a 
proem and mtroduction to that action, which doubtless 
is no other then what Cain’s was AVhen therefore our 
gallants are so ready to challangc the feild, and to go 
into the feild, let them but remember whoso words they 
use, and so accordingly think of their action Again, 
notwithstanding duels arc of so antient and worshipful 
a parentage, >et could they ncier gam so good acceptance 
as to be permitted, much less to be counted lawful m 
the civil part of the world, till barbarism had oicr ran U 
About five or six hundred years after Chnst, at the fall 
of the Roman Empire, aboundance of rude and barbarous 
pe-oplc brake in and possest the ci\ iller port of the world , 
who abolishing the ancient lawa of the empire, set up 
many strange customs in their rooms. Amongst the 
rest, for the determining of quarrels that might anse in 
case of doubtful title, or of false accusation, or the like, 
they put thcinscUes upon many unusual fonns of trial, 
ns, to handle red hot iron, to walk bare foot on burning 
coals, to put their hands and feet in scalding water, and 
man) other of the like nature, which arc reckoned up by 
llottoman, a Trench lawyer for they presumed so Gar on 
Gods providence, dial if the port) accused were mnocent. 
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he might do any of these without any smart or harm 
In the same cases, when by reason of iinsulBaent and 
doubtful evidence, the judges could not proceed to 
sentence, as sometimes it falls out, and the parties 
contending would admit of no reasonable composition, 
their manner was to permit them to tiy it out by their 
swords , that so the conquerour might be thought to be 
in the right They permitted, I say, thus to do , for at 
the best 'twos but a permission to prevent farther mis 
cheif, for to this end sometimes some known abuses 
arc tolerated so God pcnnittcd the Jews upon sleight 
occ.asions to put their wives away, because he saw that 
otherwise their exorbitant lusts would not lie boundal 
within Jliese limits which he in Paradise in the beginning 
had set 

There is an air of modernity in his css.iy on 
‘The Method of Reading Profane History,’ from 
which this IS a paragraph 

One thing more, ere I leave this head, I will admonish 
you of It 13 a common schoheal crroiir to fill our 
papers and note books with observations of grc.at and 
famous events, either of great battels, or civil broilcs and 
contentions The expedition of Ilcrailes his off spring 
for the recovery of Pdoponnese, the building of Rome, 
the attempt of Rcgulus against the great scqient of 
Bagrados, the Punick Wars, the ruine of Carthage, the 
death of Cxsar, and the like Mean while things of 
ordinary course and common life gain no room in our 
paper books. Pctronius wittily and sharply complain’d 
against scholemosters in his times , in which he wiscly- 
reproves the errour of those, who training up of youth in 
the practise of rhetorick never suffcreil them to practise 
their wits in things of use, but m certain strange 
supralunary arguments, which never fell within the sphere 
of common action. This complaint is good against 
divers of those who travel in historj For one of the 
greatest reasons that so many of them thn\e so little, 
and grow no w iser men, is because they sleight things of 
ordinary course, and observe oncly great matters of more 
note, but less use. How doth it benefit a man who 
lives in pe.acc to observe the art how Casar managed 
wars? orb) what cunning he aspired to the monarchy? 
or what advantages they were tliat gave Scipio the day 
against Hannibal? These things may be known, not 
because die knowledge of these things is useful, hut 
bec.ausc it 13 an imputation to be ignorant of them , their 
greatest use for)ou being onely to furmsh out)our die 
course Let me therefore advise you m reading to have 
a care of those discourses which express domcstick and 
private actions, especially if they be such wherein )our 
self purposes to venture your fortunes. 1 or if you rectifie 
a little your conceit, you shall sec that it is the same 
wisdome which manages pnvate business and Slate 
affairs, and that the one is acted with as much foil) and 
case as the other If )ou will not believe men, then 
look into our collcdges, where you shall sec tint I sa) 
not the plotting for an Headship (for tlut is now become 
a court business), but the contnving of a burstrship of 
tvvent) nobles a )car is many times done with as great a 
portion of suing, siding, supplanting, and of other court- 
hke arts, as the gaining of the secretary’s place , onclv 
the difference of the persons it is which makes the one 
comical, the other tragical To think that there is more 
wisdom placed m these speaous matters then in pnvate 
carnages, is the s.ame errour as if you should think there 
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w ere more art required to paint a king tlien a countrey 
gentleman whereas our Dutch pieces may ser\e to con 
Fute ) ou, wherein you shall see a cup of Rhenish- wme, 
a dish of radishes, a brass pan, an Holland cheese, the 
fisher men selling fish at Schevehng, or the kitchen maid 
spitting a loin of mutton, done with as great delicacy ayd 
choiceness of art as can be expressed m tlie dehneation ' 
of^he greatest monarch m the world 

This IS his account of a breeze (threatening to 
issue in a duel) in the Synod of Dort 

Upon Tuesday the } of this present m tlie evening, 
for the debating of certain particular points of con 
troiersy belonging to the first Article, the Synod came 
together in private It hath been lately questioned how 
Christ IS said to be fundamentuni clulioms Tlie 
doctnpe generally receued bj the Contra Remonstrant 
in this point is that God first of aU resolved upon the 
salvation of some singular persons and in the second 
place upon Christ as a mean to bring this decree to pass. 
So that with them God the Father alone is the author of 
our election, and Chnst only the executioner Others on 
the contrary teach that Christ is so to be held fimda 
mmlum ekctioms as that he is not only the executioner 
of election, but the author and the procurer of it for 
proof ofahich they bnng the uords of the Apostle to the 
Ephesians the first chapter, tlegii nos tn Chnslo anU 
/acla mutidi fnndamcnta The exposition of this text 
ttas the especial thing discust at this-^feting and some 
taught that Christ was fundamtuiuvi chettoms because 
he W|as primus electorum, or because he is fundamcntuvi 
eUctorum, but not cleelionts, or because he is fsaida- 
mentum btnefictorum, uhich descend upon us , others 
brookt none of those restraints. D Gomarus stands for 
the former sentence, and in defence of it had said many 
thmgs on Fnday This night Martinms of Breme being 
required to speak his mind, signified to the Synod, that 
he made some scruple concerning the doctnne pas 
sant about the manner of Chnsts being fwidanunCum 
tlcctionis, and that he thought Christ not only the 
effector of our election, but also the author and procurer 
thereof Gomarus, who owes the Synod a shrewd turn, 
and then I fear me began to come out of debt, presently, 
as soon as Martimus had spoken, starts up and tells the 
Synod, ego Jiauc rem in me recipio, and therewithal! casts 
his glove, and challenges Martimus with this proverb, 
Jscce Rhodum, eccesaltum, and requires the Synod to grant 
them a duel, addmg that he knew Martmius could say 
nothing in refutation of that doctnne Martimus, who 
goes m reqmpace with Gomarus m learning and a httle 
before him for his discretion, easily digested this affront, 
and after some feu words of course, by the unsdom of 
the praeses matters seemed to be a httle pacified, and so 
according to the custom the Synod with prayer con- 
cluded Zeal and devotion had not so well allayed 
Gomarus Ins choler, but immediately after prayers he 
renewed his challenge and required combat with 
Martmius again , but they parted for that night without 
blowes Martmius, as it seemes, is somewhat favourable 
to some tenants of the Remonstrants concerning repro 
bation, the latitude of Chnsts ment, the salvation of 
infants, Re., and to brmg him to some conformity was 
there a pnvate meeting of the forreign divines upon 
Wednesday morning in my Lord Bishops lodging, m 
which thus much was obtained, that though he would not 
leave his conclusions, yet he promised ipoderation and 


temper in such manner, that there should be no dissention 
in the Synod by reason of any opimon of his 

His pnnapal work, the Golden Reinams, mainly sermons and 
miscelhmics, was edited with a Life by Bishop Pearson (1657), 
repnnted and extended in 1673 and i683 in 1765 an edition of 
his works was published b> Lord Hailes, who modernised the 
language, grcatlj to die disgust of Dr Johnson ‘An authors 
language, sir,’ said he, ‘is a cliaractenstical part of his composition, 
and IS aLo characteristical of the age m which he writes. Be 
Sides, sir, when the language is changed, we are not sure that the 
sense is the same. No, sir, I am sorry Lord Hailes has doue 
this.' See Tulloch's Rational Theology m Rutland, voL u 
(137a). 

Kobcit Saudci’sou (1587-1663), the son of 
the squire of GiJthwaite Hall, was born more 
probably >at Sheffield than at Rotherham, was 
educated anyhow at Rotherham and at Lincoln 
College, O.xford (where he became fellow and 
reader in logic), and held the living of Boothby- 
Pagnell for forty years in spite of sequestra- 
tion and a short imprisonment during the Civil 
War In 1642 he was made Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, was ejected by the Par- 
liamentary Msitors of 1648, but was reinstated 
after the Restoration, and in October 1660 
became Bishop of Lincoln His Logica Arks 
Compuiihiini (1615) was often reprinted, and ivas 
praised by Sir William Hamilton as ‘the ex- 
cellent work of an accomplished logician ’ The 
Sermons of Sanderson are also admired for vigour 
and clearness of thought , he is the author of 
the second preface to the Prayer-Book (‘It halli 
been the w isdom ’) , and m virtue of his Nuu 
Cases of Consciukt. Resolved (1678) Sanderson 
has been ranked as the greatest of Enghsh 
casuists The cases selected are questions of 
the Sabbath, the engagement (the royalist com- 
pact of 1647 between the king and the Scots 
against the Parliament), the liturgy, a rash \ow, 
marrying wath a recusant (i e a Roman Catholic), 
a bond taken m the king^s name, unlawful love, 
a military life (under what conditions it is lawfiiP, 
a matnmomal contract, and of usury On some 
of these points most reasonable Christians would 
agree, as on some of them High Churchmen 
and Puntans would inevitably differ widely He 
denies that marrying a daughter to a ‘professed 
Papist’ is in Itself unlawful, but points out the 
many ‘evil consequents’ which render it inexpe- 
dient to conclude such a marriage , affirming 
that in one respect the danger is greater to 
marry with a Papist than with one of a worse 
religion, for that the mam pnnciple of his religion 
as a Papist is more destructive of the comfort 
of a conjugal society than are the principles of 
most heretics, ‘yea, than those of Pagans or 
atheists’ (viz the doctrine that there is no sal- 
\ ability but m the Church) How far the Church- 
man of that date might differ from the Puritan 
may be seen from his answ'er to two of the 
questions raised about the Sabbath 

I Concerning the name Salbaium or Sabbath I 
thus conceive r That in Senpture, antiquity, and all 
ecclesiastical ivnters, it is constantly appropnated to the 
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day of the Jews’ Sabbath or Saturday, and not at all 
till of late jears used to signify our Lord’s Day or 
Sunday 2 That to call Sunday by the name of the 
Sabbath day, rebus sic ^tanhbus, may for sundry respects 
lx. allowed m the Chnstian Church without any great 
inconvenicncy , and that therefore men othcnvise sober 
and moderate ought not to be censured with too much 
sevent>, neither cliarged with Judaism, if sometimes they 
so speaL 3 That yet for sundry other respects it were 
perhaps much more expedient if the word Sabbath in 
that notion were either not at all or else more sparingly 
used 

II Concerning the name Dominica, or the Lord’s 
Day 1 1 That it was taken up m memory of our 
Lord Christ’s resurrection, and the great work of our 
redemption accomplished therem 2 That it hath 
warrant from the Senpture, Apoc i to, and hath 
been of long continued use m the Chnstian Church, 
to signify the first day of the week or Sunday 

III Concerning tlie name Dies Solis or Sunday i 
ITiat It IS taken from the courses of the planets, as the' 
names of the other days are the reason whereof is to 
be learned from astronomers 2. That it hath been 
in>ed generally, and of long time, in most parts of 
the world 3 That it is not justly chargeable with 
heathenesm, and that it proceedeth from much weak- 
ness at the least, if not rather superstition, tliat some 
men condemn the use of it as profane, heathenish, or 
unlawful 

IV Of the fitness of the aforesaid three names com 
pared one with another First, that according to the 
several matter or occasions of speech each of the 
three may be fitter in some respect, and more proper 
to Ixj used than either of the other two As, viz i 
The name Sabbath, when we speak of a time of rest 
indeterminate and in general, without rcffrence to any 
particular day, and the other two, when \\c speak 
determinately of that day which is observed m the 
Chnstian Church Of uhich two again, 2 That of 
tlic Lord’s Day is fitter in the theological and ecclesi 
astical , and, 3 Tliat of Sunday in the civil, popular, 
and common use Secondly Yet so as that none of 
the three be .condemned as utterly unlawful, wliatso 
ever the matter or occasion be , but that every man 
be left to his Chnstian liberty herein, so long as 
ouperior authonty doth not restrain it Provided ever, 
that uhat he doth herein, he do it Without vanity or 
aflcctation m himself, or widiout unchantable judging 
or despising his brother that doth otherwise than him 
self doth 

To the Third Question. In this matter, touching 
recreations- to be used on the Lord’s Day, much need 
not be said, there being little difficulty in it, and his 
Majesty’s lost declaration m that behalf having put it 
past disputation I say then, 

1 For the thing That no man can reasonably con- 
demn the moderate use of lawful recreations upon the 
Lord’s Day, os simply and de loto genere unlawful 

2 For the kind Albeit there can be no certain rules 
given herein, as m most indifierent things it cometh to 
pa-.s by reason of the infinite variety of circumstances 
to fit with all particular cases, but that still much must 
be left to pnvate discretion yet for some directions m 
tins matter, respect would be had in the choice of our 
recreations, I To tlic pubhc laws of the state Such 


game's or sports as are by law prohibited, though in 
themselves otherwise lawful, being unlawful to them 
that are under the obedience of the law 2 To the 
condition of the person Walking and discoursing 
with men of liberal education is a pleasant recrea 
tion^ it IS no way delightsome to the ruder sort of 
people, who scarce account any thing a sport which 
IS not loud and boisterous 3 To the effects of the 
recreations themselves. Those being the meetest to be 
used which give the best refreshing to the body, and 
leave the least impression in the mmd In which 
respect, shooting, leaping, pitching the bar, stool ball, 
&a are rather to be chosen than dicing, carding, 

3 For the use. That men would be exhorted to use 
their recreation and pasUmps upon the Lord’s Day in godly 
and commendable sort For which purpose, amongst 
others, these cautions following would be reradmbered 
I That they be used with great moderation, as at all 
other times, so especially and much more upon the 
Lord’s Day 2 That they be used at se,asonable 

times, not m time of divine service, nor at such 
hours as are appointed by the master of the house 
whereunto they belong for pnvate devotions within 
his own house His Majesty’s declaration hmiteth 
men’s liberty this way till after evensong be ended 
3 That they be so used as that diey may rather 
make men the fitter for God’s service tlie rest of the 
day, and for the works of their vocations tlic rest of 
the week, than any way hinder or disable them there 
unto, by over wearying the body or immoderately 
affecting the mind 4. That they use them not doubt- 
ingly , for whatsoever is not of faith is sin He there 
fore that is not satisfied in his own judgment that he 
may lawfully and without sin use bodily recreations 
on the Lord’s Day, ought by all means to forbear the 
use thereof, lest he should sin against his own con 
science 5 That they be severer towards themselves 
than towards other men m the use of their Christian 
liberty herein, not making their own opinion or 
practice a rule to their brethren In this as in all 
indifferent things a wise and chantable man will in 
godly wisdom deny himself many times the use of 
that liberty, which m a godly chanty he dare not deny 
to his brother 

Thomas llobhcs. 

Thomas Hobbes, called from his birthplace 
‘ the Malmesbury philosopher,’ was born 5th April 
1588 Of him It may safely be said that no thinker 
or writer of the seventeenth century' attracted more 
attention m his own time, and that few exercised 
a wider or more marked influence on speculation 
m the following age. His mother’s alairn at the 
approach of the Spanish Armada is said to have 
hastened his birth and to have been the cause of 
a constitutional timidity which beset him througli 
life After studying for five years at Magdalen 
Hall m Oxford, where his mmd was not stirred 
by the usual courses of Anstotehan logic and 
physics, he travelled in 1610 through France, 
Italy, and Germany as tutor to Lord William 
Cavendish, afterwards second Earl of Devon- 
shire On returning to England he continued to 
reside with him as his secretary, and he became 
intimate with Lord Bacon, Lord Herbert of 
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Cherbury, and Ben Jonson He now studied the 
classical histonans and poets, and produced a 
translation of Thucj'dides (1628) His pupil and 
fnend djmg in 1628, t\Vo jears after his father, 
Hobbes spent eighteen months at Pans, and 
perhaps also at Venice, as tutor to the son of Sir 
Gerrase Chfton In 1631 he undertook to super- 
intend the education of his first pupil’s son, the 
third Earl of Deionshire, with a horn he set off 
in 1634 on a three > ears’ tour through France and 
Italy At Florence 


selfish and ferocious animal, rcquinng the strong 
hand of despotism to keep him m checl: , and 
all notions of right and wrong are made to 
depend upon news of self-interest alone. Of 
this Selfish Sjstem of moral philosophy Hobbes 
was indeed the great champion, both m the 
Levtatluin and more particularlj m his small 
Treatise on Human Nature^ published m 1650 
The freedom with which theological subjects were 
handled in the Leviatnan, its rationalistic criticism 

of Scnpture, and 


he became inti- 
mate with Galileo, 
the astronomer 
and elsewhere 
held communica- 
tion with notable 
scholars and 
tliinkers. After 
his return to Eng- 
land in 1637 he re- 
sided m the Earl’s 
famil) at Chats- 
w orth m Derbi - 
shire. He now 
deioted himself to 
stud), interrupted, 
how ei er, b) the 
pohtical conten- 
tions of the times. 
His pamphlet De 
Cor pore Pohtuo 
seemed to ‘bring 
him mto danger of 
his life,’ and he 
deemed it neces- 
sar)' m the autumn 
of 1640 to rente 
to Pans, where he 
lived on terms of 
mnmacy with Iiler- 



its reduction of 
religion to a de- 
partment of state 
morality, as well 
as Its offensive 
political views 
occasioned a great 
outer)' against the 
author, particu- 
lar!) among the 
rovalist clerg) 
This led Charles 
to dissoh e his con- 
nection wath the 
philosopher, who, 
according to Lord 
Garendon, ‘ was 
compelled secretlv 
to fl) out of Pans, 
the justice having 
endeav cured to ap- 
prehend him, and 
soon after escaped 
into England 
(1651), w here he 
net er receu ed anv 
disturbance.’ In 
1653 resumed 
his relations with 
the Devonshire 


senne, Gassendi, THOMAS 

and other learned Froai the Picture bj J M. Wngh 

men of the dav 

Here he engaged m a controversv about the 
quadrature of the circle , and in 1647 he was 
appomted mathematical instructor to Charles, 
Pnnee of Wales, then m the French capitaL 
Already he had commenced the pubhcaoon of 
those works which he sent forth in succession 
with the vaew of curbing the spint of freedom 
in EngLuid by showing the philosophical founda- 
tion of despoDc monarch) The first of them 
was ongmally pnnted in Latin at Pans, m 1642, 
under the title of Elementa PTiilosopJiica de 
Ctve, and was translated mto English, in 1650, 
as Philosophical Ruaimenls concermi ^ Goz'ern- 
ment and Society The prmaples mamtamed 
m it were more fully discussed m his larger 
work, LeviatJ an or the Matter, Form, and 
Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and 
Civil (1651). Man is here represented as a 


HOBBES household, but re- 

lu the Xancnal Poiua.! Gallery mained alvayS n 

London, and be- 
came intimate with Selden, Cowlev, and Dr 
Harvev, the discoverer of the cuculation of the 
blood In 1054 he published a short but admuabh' 
dear and comprehensive Letter upon LiOcrty aiE 
Ltcessity, where the doctrme of the self-deterrmning 
jxiwer of the wall is opposed wath a subtletv and 
profundity unsurpassed m any subsequent water 
on that much agitated question — indeed, he was 
one of the first to expound dearly the doctrme of 
philosophical necessity' On this subject a long 
controversv took place between him and Bishop 
Bramhall of Londonderry Here he fought with 
the skill of a master , but in a mathematical 
dispute wath Dr WaDis, professor of geometrv at 
Oxford, which lasted tvventv' years, he fairly went 
be) ond his depth ; he had not begun to study 
mathematics till the age of fort), and, like 
other late learners, greatly overestunated h-s 
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knowledge. He supposed himself to have dis- 
covered the quadrature of the circle, and dog- 
matically upheld his claim in the face of the 
clearest refutation In this controversy personal 
feeling, according to the custom of the time, 
appeared without disguise Hobbes having pub- 
lished a sarcastic piece entitled Lessojis to the 
Professors of Mathematics in Oxford^ Wallis re- 
torted by administering, in 1656, Due Correction 
for Mr Hobbes, or School-discipline for not Saying 
his Lessons Right Here he debates witli the 
philosopher in this unceiemonious strain ‘ It 
seems, Mr Hobbes, that you have a mind to say 
your lesson, and that the mathematic professors 
of Oxford should hear you You arc too old to 
learn, though you have as much need as those 
that be younger, and yet will think much to be 
\yhipt What moved you to say your lessons in 
English, when the books against which you do 
chiefly intend them were written in Latin? Was 
It chiefly for the perfecting your natural rhetoric, 
whenever you thought it convenient to repair to 
Billingsgate? You found that the oyster-women 
could not teach you to rail in Latin Sir, those 

persons needed not a sight of your ears, but could 
tell by the voice what kind of creature brayed 
in your books you dared not have said this to 
their faces ’ When Charles 1 1 was restored to the 
tlirone he conferred on Hobbes an annual pension 
of ;^ioo, very irregularly paid , but, notwithstanding 
this and other marks of the royal favour, much 
odium continued to prevail against him and his 
- doctrines 1 he Leviathan and De Give were cen- 
sured in Parliament in 1666, and also drew forth 
many printed replies Among the authors of these 
the most distinguished was Lord Clarendon, whose 
Brief View and Survey of the Dangerous and Per- 
nicious Errors to Church and State, in Mi Mobbed s 
Book, entitled Leviathan, was posthumously pub- 
lished in 1676 In 1672, in his eighty fifth year, 
Hobbes wrote his own Life in Latin verse 1 He 
next appeared as a translator of Homer, publishing 
a version of four books of the Odyssey, which was so 
well received that in 1675 he completed his trans- 
lation, as well as one of the whole Iliad, Here, 
according to Pope, ‘ Hobbes has given us a correct 
explanation of the sense in general , but for particu- 
lars and circumstances, he continually lops them, 
and often omits the most beautiful ’ Yet three large 
editions were required within less than ten years 
His prose version of Thucydides — his first work, 
and awkwardly literal — was long- the standard Eng- 
lish translation This work was undertaken by him 
‘from an honest desire of preventing, if possible, 
those disturbances in which he was apprehensive 
til It his country would be involved, by shewing, 
in the history of the Peloponnesian war, the fatal 
consequences of intestine troubles’ At Hardwick 
and Chatsworth, where he spent the remainder of 
his days, Hobbes continued to write books, the 
pnncipal of which. Behemoth, or a History of the 
Civil Wars from IGJfi to 16 C 0 , issued surrepti- 


tiously from the press just before his death at 
Hardwick Hall, 4th December 1679, in his ninety- 
second year He is buned in the chancel of 
Hault-Hucknall church, near Chesterfield 

Hobbes is described by Lord Clarendon as one 
for whom he ‘had always had a great esteem, as 
a man who, besides his eminent parts of learning- 
and knowledge, hath been always looked upon as 
a man of probity and a life free from scandal ’ 
It was a saying of Charles II in reference to 
the opposition which the doctrines of Hobbes met 
from the clergy, that ‘he was a bear against 
whom the Church played their young dogs in 
order to exercise' them ’ In his later years he 
became morose and impatient of contradiction, 
growing infirmities and too much solitude increas- 
ing his natural arrogance and contempt for the 
opinions of other men He at no time read ex- 
tensively Homer, Virgil, Thucydides, and Euclid 
were his favourite authors , and he used to say 
that, ‘ if he had read as much as other men, he 
should have been as ignorant as they ’ Macaulay 
pronounced his style ‘more precise and luminous 
than has ever been employed by any othei meta- 
physical writer’ In date Hobbes falls between 
Bacon and Locke, but in philosophic ideas and 
temper he is widely separated from either It 
IS by his contnbutions to scientific psychology, 
ethics, and political theory that he takes rank as 
a profound original thinker His ethical theory, 
based on pure selfishness and the arbitrary pre- 
scnptions of a sovereign power, negatively deter- 
mined ethical speculation in England for a hundred 
years , all the great moralists wrote, directly or 
indirectly, as his opponents But his political 
absolutism is the most famous part of his specula- 
tions The state of nature, he argues, is a state 
of war and insecunty Moved by a desire to escape 
from the intolerable evils of such a condition, 
human beings enter into a species of contract by 
w'hich they surrender then individual rights, and 
constitute a state under an absolute sovereignty 
The sovereign power need not be monarchical, 
but, wliatever form it assumes, it is absolute and 
irresponsible Hobbes was regarded by his con- 
temporanes and the writers of the next age as the 
pnnee of unbelievers, a sort of father of lies, and 
even, erroneously, as an atheist Among those 
who ranged themselves against his philosoph) 
were Cumberland, Cudworth, Shaftesbury, Clarke, 
Butler, Hutcheson, Lord Karnes, Adam Smith, 
Dugald Stewart, and Stewart’s successor, Thomas 
Brown 

From tlie Introduction to ‘ Ijoviatlian.’ 

Nature, the art whereby God hath made and governs 
the world, is by the ‘art’ of mm, as m man) other 
things, so in this also imitated, that it can make an 
artlfiaal animal hor seeing life is but a motion of 
hmljs, the beginning wheteof is in some principal part 
within, why may we not say that all ‘automata’ 
(engines that move themselves by springs and wheels 
as doth a watch) have an artificial life? For what is 
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the heart but a ‘spring,’ and the nerves but so many 
‘strings,’ and the joints but so many ‘wheels,’ giving 
motion to the whole body, such as was intended by 
the artificer? ‘Art’ goes yet further, imitating that 
rational and most excellent u ork of nature, ‘ man ’ 
For by art is created that great ‘Leviathan’ called a 
‘Commonwealth,’ or ‘State,’ in Latin Civttas, which 
IS but an arUficial man , though of greater stature and 
strength than the natural, for whose protection and 
defence it was intended, and in which the sovereignty 
IS an artificial ‘soul,’ as giving life and motion to the 
whole body, the magistrates, and other officers of judica- 
ture and execution, artificial ‘joints,’ reward and punish 
ment, by which fastened to tlie seat of the sovereigntj 
every jomt and member is moved to perform his duty, 
are the ‘nerves,’ that do the same m the body natural, 
the wealth and nches of all the particular members are 
the ‘strength,’ salits poptth, the people’s safety, its 
‘ business , ’ counsellors, bj whom all things needful for 
it to know are suggested unto it, arc the ‘ memory , ’ 
equity, and laws, an artificial ‘reason’ and ‘will,’ eon 
cord, ‘ health , ’ sedition, ‘ sickness , ’ and a\ il w ar, 
‘death’ Lastly, the pacts and covenants, bj wdiich the 
parts of this body politic were at first made, set together, 
and united, resemble that ‘ fiat,’ or the ‘ let us make man,’ 
pronounced by God in the creation To describe the 
nature of this artificial man, I will consider — First, the 
matter thereof, and the artificer , both w hich is ‘ man ’ 
Secondlj, how and by what covenants it is made, 
what are the rights and just power or authority of 
a ‘sovereign,’ and what it is that ‘preserveth’ or 
‘ dissolveth ’ it Thirdly, what is a ‘ Christian common 
wealth ’ ^ Lastly, what is the ‘ kingdom of darkness ’ 

On the State of War Universak 
So that in the nature of man, we find three principal 
causes of quarrel First, competition, secondlj, dilh- 
dence , thirdly, glory The first maketh men invade for 
gain, the second for safet), and the third for reputation 
The first use violence, to make themselves masters of 
other men’s persons, wives, children, and cattle , the 
second, to defend them , the third, for infles, as a 
word, a smile, a difierent opmion, and anj other sign 
of undervalue, either direct in their persons, or by 
reflection m their kindred, their friends, them nation, 
their profession, or their name 

Hereby it is manifest tLat during the time men live 
without a common power to keep them all m awe, 
they are in that condition which is called war, and 
such a war as is of every man, against every man 
For ‘war’ consisteth not m battle only, or the act of 
fightmg, but m a tract of time wherein the wall to 
-contend by battle is sufficiently known and therefore 
the notion of ‘time’ is to be considered m the nature 
of war, as It is in the nature of weather For as the 
nature of foul weather lieth not in a shower or two of 
rnin, but m an inclination thereto of many days together , 
so the nature of war consisteth not in actual fighting, 
but m the known disposition thereto dunng all the 
time there is no assurance to the contrary All other 
time IS ‘peace.’ 

Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of war, 
where every man is enemy to every man, the same 
IS consequent to the time wherein men hve without 
other secunty than what them own strength and them 
owTi invention shall furnish them withak In such con 


ditioii tlierc is no place for mdustr), because the fruit 
thereof is uncertain, and consequently no culture of Uie 
earth, no navigation, nor use of the commodities that 
may be imported bj sea , no commodious building , no 
instruments of mov ing and removing such things as re-quire 
much force , no knowledge of the face of the earth , no 
account of time , no arts , no letters , no society , and, 
which IS worst of all, continual fear and danger of 
Violent death , and the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short 

It may seem strange to some man that has not well 
weighed these things, that Nature should thus dissocmte 
and render men apt to invade and destroy one another , 
and he may therefore, not Inisting to this inference, 
made from the passions, desire perhaps to have the 
same confirmed by experience Let him therefore con 
sider with himself, when taking a journey, he arms 
himself, and seeks to go well accompanied , when going 
to sleep, he locks his doors, when even m his house, 
he locks his chests, and this when he knows there he 
laws, and public, officers, armed, to revenge all injuries 
shall be done him , w hat opinion he has of liis fellow 
subjects, when he ndcs armed, of his fellow citizens, 
when he locks his doors , and of his children and scr 
vants, when he locks his chests Does he not there as 
much accuse mankind by his actions as I do bj my 
words? But iititlier of us accuse man’s nature m it The 
desires and other passions of man are m themselves no 
sin No more arc the actions tliat proceed from those 
passions, till they know a law that forbids them , w Inch 
till laws be made they cannot know, nor can any law 
be made till they have agreed upon the person that 
shall make it 

It may peradventure be thought there was never such 
a time nor condition of war as this , and I believe it was 
never generally so over all the world, but there are 
many places where they live so now For the savage 
people in many places of America, except the govern 
ment of small families, the concord whereof depended! 
on natural lust, have no government at all, and hve 
at this day in that brutish manner, as I said before 
Howsoever, it may be perceived what manner of life 
there would be where there Were no common power 
to fear, by the manner of life which men that have 
formerly hved under a peaceful government, use to 
degenerate into in a civil war 

But though there had never been any time wherein 
particular men were m a condition of war one against 
another, yet in all times kmgs and persons of sovereign 
auUionty, because of dieir independency, are in continual 
jealousies and in the state and jxisture of gladiators, 
having their weapons pomting, and their ejes fixed on 
one anodier , that is, their forts, garnsons, and guns 
upon the frontiers of their kingdoms , and continual 
spies upon their neighbours , which is a posture of w ar 
But because they uphold thereby die industry of their 
subjects, there does not follow from it that misery w hich 
accompanies the liberty of particular men. 

To this war of every man, against every man, this 
also IS consequent — that nothing can be unjust The 
notions of right and wTong, justice and injustice, have 
there no place Where there is no common power, 
there is no law where no law, no injustice Force 
and fraud are m war the two cardmal virtues Justice 
and injustice are none of the faculties neither of the 
body nor mind. If they w ere, they might be in a man 
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that were alone m the world, as well os his senses and 
passions. They are qualities that relate to men m 
society, not in solitude It os consequent also to the 
same condition, that there be no propriety, no dominion, 
no ‘ mine ’ and ‘ thine ’ distinct , but only that to be 
every man’s that he can get, and for so long as he 
can keep it And thus much for the ill condition 
which man by mere nature is actually placed in , though 
with a possibihty to come out of it, consisting partly 
m the passions, partly in his reason. 

The passions that incline men to peace are fear of 
death, desire of such things as are necessary to com 
modious living , and a hope by their mdustry to obtain 
them. And reason suggesteth convenient articles of 
peace, upon which men may be drami to agreement 
These articles are they which otherwise are called the 
Laws of Nature whereof I shall speak more particularly 
m the two foUowing chapters Leviathan ) 

, I 

On Antiquity 

In that part which treateth of a Christian common- 
wealth there are some new doctnnes which, it may be, 
m a state where the contrary were already fully deter 
mined, were a fault for a subject without leave to divulge, 
as being an usurpation of the place of a teacher But 
in this time, that men call not only for peace, but also 
for truth, to offer such doctnnes as I think true, and 
that manifestly tend to peace and loyalty, to the con 
sldcralion of those that are yet m deliberation, is no 
more but to offer new wine to be put into new casks, 
that botli may be preserved together And I suppose 
that then, when novelty can breed no trouble nor disorder 
in a state, men arc not generally so much incLncd to the 
reverence of antiquity as to prefer ancient errors before 
new and well proved truth 

There is nothing I distrust more than my elocution 
[i e power of literary expression, style], which never 
theless I am confident, excepting the mischances of 
the press, is not obscure Tliat I have neglected 
the ornament of quoting ancient poets, orators, and 
pliilosophers, contrary to the custom of late time, 
whether I have done well or ill m it, procccdcth from 
my judgment, grounded on many reasons. For first, 
all truth of doctrine dependeth cither upon reason 
or upon Senpture, both which give credit to many, 
but never receive it from any 'writer Secondly, ilie 
matters in question are not of fact, but of nght, 
wherein there is no place for witnesses. There is 
scarce any of those old wnters that contradicteth not 
sometimes both himself and others, avhich makes their 
testimonies insufficient Fourthly, such opinions as are 
taken only upon creaht of antiquity are not mtnnsically 
the judgment of those that cite them, but words that 
pass, like gaping, from mouth to mouth Fiflhl), it is- 
many times with a fraudulent design that men stick 
tlieir corrupt doctnne with the cloves of other men’s 
wit Sixthly, I find not that the ancients they cite 
took It for an ornament to do the like with those 
that wrote before them Seventhly, it is an argument 
of indigestion, when Gre-ek and Latin sentences unchewed 
come up again, ns they use to do, unchanged Lastly, 
though I reverence those men of ancient time that 
either have wniten truth perspicuously, or set us in a 
better way to find it out ourselves yet to the antiquit> 
Itself I think nothing due. For if w e will rei crence the 
age, the present is the oldest. If the antiqmty of the 


writer, I am not sure that generally they to whom 
such honour is given were more ancient when they 
wrote than I am that am writing But if it be well 
considered, the praise of ancient authors proceeds not 
from the reverence of the dead, but from the competition 
and mutual envy of the living ^ 

To conclude, there is nothing in this whole discourse, 
nor in that I wit before of the same subject in Latin, 
as far as I can perceive, contrary either to the Word 
of God or to good manners , or to the disturbance 
of Uie pubhc tranquillitj Therefore I think it may 
be profitably pnnted, and more profitably taught in 
the universities, in case they also think so to whom 
the judgment of the same belongeth For seeing the 
universities are the fountains of civil and moral doctrine, 
from whence the preachers and the gentry, drawing 
such water as they find, use to sprinkle the same (both 
from tlie pulpit and m their conversation) upon the 
people, there ought certainly to be great care taken 
to have it pure, both from the venom of heatlien 
politicians and from the incantation of deceiving spints. 
And by that means the most men, knowing their duties, 
will be the less subject to serve the anjbition of a few 
discontented persons m their purposes against the state, 
and be the less grieved with the contributions necessary 
for their peace and defence, and the governors them 
selves Iiave the less cause to maintain at the common 
charge any greater army than is necessary to make good 
the public liberty against the invasions and encroach 
ments of foreign enemies 

And thus I have brought to an end my Discourse 
of Civil and Ecclesiastical Government, octasioned by 
the disorders of the present time, without partiality, 
without application, and without other design than to 
set before men’s eyes the mutual relation between pro 
tection and obedience , of which the condition of human 
nature and the laws divine, both natural and positive, 
require an inviolable observation. And though in the 
revolution of states there can be no very good constella- 
tion for truths of this nature to be bom under (as liav ing 
an angry aspect from the dissolvers of an old government, 
and seeing but the backs of them that erect a new ), yet 
I cannot think it will be condemned at this time cither 
by the public judge of doctnne or by any that desires 
the continuance of public peace. And m this hope I 
return to my mterrupted speculation of bodies natural, 
vvherem, if God give me health to finish it, I hope the 
novelty will as much please as in the doctnne of this 
artificial body it useth to offend For such truth as 
opposeth no man’s profit nor pleasure is to all meri 
welcome (From tho concluiion of Leviathan.) 

Pity and Indignation 

Pity IS imagination or fiction of future calamity to 
ourselves, proceeding from the sense of anotlicr man’s 
calamity But when it lighteth on such as we think 
have not deserved the same, the compassion is greater, 
because then there appeareth more probability that the 
same may happen to us , for the evil that happeneth to 
an innocent man may happen to every man ]But when 
wo see a man suffer for great crimes, which we cannot 
easily think wall fall upon ourselves, the pity is the less 
And therefore men are apt to pity those , whom the) 
love, for whom they love they think worthy of good, 
and therefore not vvorth> of calamity Thence it is also 
that men pity the vices of some persons at the first sight 
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only, out of love to their aspect Tlie contrary of pity is 
hardness of heart, proceeding either from slowness of 
imagination, or some extreme great opinion of tlicir own 
exemption from the like calamity, or from hatred of all 
or most men. 

Indignation is that grief which consistcth m the, con 
ception of good success happening to them whom they 
think unworthy thereof Seeing therefore men think 
all those unworthy whom they hate, they think them 
not only unworthy of the good fortune they have, but 
also of their own virtues And of all the passions of the 
mind, these two, indignation and pity, are most raised 
and increased by eloquence , for the aggravation of the 
calamity, and extenuation of the fault, augmenteth pity , 
and the extenuation of the worth of the person, together 
with the magnifying of his success, which are the parts 
of an orator, are able to turn these two passions into fury 

(From }Iuinnn Nature ) 

Emulation and Envy 

Emulation is gnef arising from seeing one’s self exceeded 
or excelled by his concurrent, together with hope to equal 
or exceed him in time to come, by his ow n ability But 
envy IS the same gnef joined w itli pleasure conceived in 
the imagination of some dl fortune that may befall him 

(From Hutu an Nature ) 

Laughter 

There is a passion that hath no name , but the sign 
of It IS that distortion of the countenance which we call 
laughter, which is always joy but what joy, what we 
think, and wlicrem we triumph when we laugh, is not 
hitherto dfcclared by any That it consistcth m wit, or, 
as they call it, in the jest, expenence confuteth , for 
men laugh at mischances and indecencies, wherein there 
both no wit nor jest at all And forasmuch as the same 
thing IS no more ridiculous when it groweth stale or 
usual, whatsoeier it be that movetli laughter, it must 
be new and unexpected Men laugh often— especially 
such as are greedy of applause from everything they 
do well — at their own actions performed never so little 
beyond their own expectations, as also at their own 
jests and in tins case it is manifest that the passion of 
laughter procecdetli from a sudden conception of some 
ability in himself that laugheth Also, men laugh at 
the infirmities of others by companson wherewith their 
own abilities are set off and illustrated Also men 
laugh at jests the wit whereof always consistcth in the 
elegant discovering and conveying to our minds some 
absurdity of another , and m this case also the passion 
of laughter proceedeth from the sudden imagination of 
our own odds and ermnency , for what is else the re 
comraendmg of oursehes to our own good opinion, by 
comparison ivith anodier man’s infirmity or absurdity? 
For when a jest is broken upon oursehes, or fnends, of 
whose dishonour wc participate, we never laugli thereat 
I may therefore conclude that the passion of laughter 
is nothing else but sudden glory ansing from a sudden 
conception of some emmency in ourselves, by comparison 
with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly , 
for men laugh at the follies of themselves post, when 
they come suddenly ta remembrance, except they bring 
with them any present dishonour It is no wonder, 
therefore, that men take heinously to be laughed at or 
derided— that is, triumphed over Laughing without 
offence must be at absurdities and infirmities abstractetl 
from persons, and when all the company may laugli to 
gelher , for laughing to one’s self putteth all the rest into 


jealousy and examination of themselves. Besides, it is 
vain glory, and an argument of little worth, to think the 
infirmity of another sufficient matter for his triumph 

(from IJuffiaJi Nalurt) 

The Necessity of the Will 
The question is not, whether a man be a free agent, 
that IS to say, whether he can w rile or forbear, speak or 
he silent, according to his will , but whether tlie will to 
write, and the will to forbear, come upon him according 
to his will, or according to anything else in his own power 
I acknowledge this liberty, that I can do if I -mU , but to 
say, I can will if I wtll, I take to be an absurd speech 
[In answer to Bishop Bramhall’s assertion, that the 
doctrine of free will ‘ is the belief of all mankind, which 
wc have not learned from our tutors, hut is imprmte-d in 
our hearts by nature ’] — It is true, very few have learned 
from tutors, that a man is not free to will , nor do they 
find it much m books That they find in books, that 
which the poets chant in the theatres, and tlic shepherds 
on the mountains, tliat which the pastors teach in tlie 
churches, and the doctors m the universities, and that 
which tlie common people m the markets and all man- 
kind in the whole world do assent unto, is the same 
that I assent unto — namely, that a man hath freedom to 
do if he will , hut whether he hath freedom to will is a 
question which it seems neither the bishop nor they ever 
thought on. A wooden top that is lashed by the boys, 
and runs about sometimes to one wall, sometimes to 
another, sometimes spinning, sometimes hitting men on 
the shins, if It were sensible of its own motion, would 
think it proceeded from its own will, unless it felt what 
lashed it And is a man any wiser when he tuns to 
one place for a benefice, to another for a bargain, and 
troubles the world with writing errors and requinng 
answers, because he thinks he docs it without other 
cause than his own will, and seeth not what are the 
lashings that cause that will ? 

(From Of Liberty and Nccetitty ) 

On Precision In Langrnage 
Seeing that truth consistcth m the right ordenng of 
names m our affirmations, a man that sceketh precise 
truth had need to remember what every name he uselh 
stands for, and to place it accordingly, or else he will 
find himself entangled in words as a bird m lime twigs 
— the more he struggles, the more behmed And there 
fore m geometry, which is the only science that it hath 
pleased Gotl hitherto to bestow on mankind, men begin 
at settling the significations of their words, which 
settling of significations they call definitions, and place 
them m the beginning of their reckoning 

By this It appears how necessary it is for any man 
that aspires to true knowledge to examine the definitions 
of former authors , and cither to correct them where 
they are negligently set down, or to make them liim 
self For the errors of definitions multiply themselves 
according as the reckoning proceeds, and lead men into 
absurdities, which at last they see, but cannot avoid 
without reckonmg anew, from the beginning, m which 
lies the foundation of their errors From whence it 
happens that they which trust to hooks do as they that 
cast up many little sums into a greater, without con- 
sidering whether those little sums w ere rightly cast uji 
or not , and at last, finding the error visible, and not 
mistrusting their first grounds, know not which way to 
clear themselves, but spend time in fluttenng over their 
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books, as birds that, entering by the chimney, flutter 
at the lalse light of a glass window, for want of wit to 
consider which way they came in. So that m the nght 
definition of names lies the first use of speech, which 
IS the acquisition of science, and in wrong or no defini- 
tions lies the first abuse, from which procee-d all false 
and senseless tenets, which make those men that take 
their instruction from the authonty of books, and not 
from tlieir own meditation, to be as much below the 
condmon of ignorant men as men endued with true 
science are alm\e it I' or between true science and 
erroneous doctnnes, ignorance is in the middle. Natural 
sense and imagination are not subject to absurdity 
Nature itself cannot err , and as men abound in copious 
ness of language, so they become more wise or more 
mad than ordinary Nor is it possible without letters 
for any man to become either excellently wise, or, unless 
his memory be hurt by disease or ill constitution of 
organs, excellently foolish For words arc wise men’s 
counters— they do but reckon by them— but they arc 
the money of fools, that value them by the authority 
of an Anstotle, a Cicero, or a Thomas, or any other 
doctor whatsoever, if but a man i^,athan ) 

Cognate is the famous saying, ‘Words are wise 
men’s counters, they do but reckon by them , but 
they are the money of fools ’ A very short speci- 
men of Hobbes’s poetry may suffice. His transla- 
tion of the Iliad begins thus ' 

0 Goddess, sing what woe the discontent 
Of Thetis' son brought to the Greeks , what souls 
Of heroes down to Erebus it sent. 

Leaving their bcxlies unto dogs and fowls , 

Whilst the two princes of the army strove. 

King Agamemnon and Achilles stout 
That so it should be was the w ill of Jo\e, 

But who was he that made them first fall out? 
Apollo, who, incensed by the wrong 
To his pnest Chryses by Atndes done, 

Sent a great pestilence the Greeks among , 

Apace they died and remedy was none 

The standard edition of Hobbes is that by Sir W Molesworth 
(i6 voK, 1839-4^, Professor If Morley published editions of 
LtvtaiJuiii In i 38 i, and again in 1885 See the monogmph by 
Professor Croom Robertson (18S6), nnd three papers m Sir J 
FiUjames Stephens s Honr Salbaiica (1891-93). 

Sir Itobeit Filmer (i59o?-i653) is for all 
time the classical representative — in England, if 
not for all the world — of the extreme theory' of 
the divine nghl of kings One finds him referred 
to in this capacity where one least expects it — 
in Gustave Flaubert’s Bouvard et PIcnehet, for 
example. He was the son of a Kentish knight, 
and was bom at East Sutton, and studied at Cam- 
bridge He published a senes of political treatises 
in favour of extreme or unlimited monarchical power 
The first of these seems to have appeared m 1646, 
and the latest and most celebrated, the Palri- 
archa, in 1679 xThe germ of his theory is the pro- 
position that the father of a family is the divinely 
ordained type of a ruler, and that his power is 
absolute Accordingly, Filmer taught, a king’s 
acts should be subject to no check or control what- 
soever , his will IS the only right source of law 
Hence he is not m any sense answerable to his 


subjects for his doings , for them either to depose 
him or even to criticise his conduct is cnminal and 
immoral His argument was answered by Algernon 
Sidney and by John Locke, who says that so much 
‘glib nonsense was never put together m well- 
sounding English ’ it cannot certainly be said 
that the ability of FilmeFs statement covers tlie 
monstrousnesb of his thesis But Dr Gairdner 
holds that his view of English constitutional history 
is more correct than that of his chief opponents, 
and that his fundamental doctnne is not more 
absurd than Rousseau’s of a social compact And 
It should be remembered to his credit that, unlike 
many of his contemporaries who held similar views 
of government, he protested against the abomina- 
tions of the witch mama The following is part of 
the argument of the Patnai cha 

If any desire the direction of the New Testament, he 
may find our Saviour limiting and distinguishing royal 
power, by gi\ mg to Caa.ar tliose things that were Ctesar’s, 
and to God those tilings that were God’s Obedtetiduni est 
m qutbus inandalum Dei non impedtltir We must obey 
where the commandment of God is not hindered, there is 
no other law but God’s law to hinder our obedience. 

When the Jews asked our blesseil Saviour whether 
they should pay inbute, he did not first demand what 
the law of the land was, or whether there was any 
statute against it, nor enquired whether the tnbute were 
given by consent of the people, nor advised them to stay 
their payment till they should grant it , he did no more 
but look upon the superscription, and concluded. Tins 
image you say is Casar’s, therefore give it to Ciesar Nor 
must It here lie said that Christ taught thij lesson only 
to the conquered Jews, for m this he gave direction for 
all nations, wlio arc bound as much m obedience to tlieir 
law ful kings as to any conquerour or usurper w hatsoever 

Whereas being subject to the higher powers, some 
have strained tliese words to signifie the laws of the land, 
or else to mean the highest power, as well aristocratical 
and democralical as regal it seems St Paul looked for 
such interpretation, and therefore thought fit to be his 
own expositor, and to let it lie known that by power he 
understood a monarch that carried a sword Wilt thou 
not be afraid of the power ? that is, the ruler that cametli 
the sword, for he is the minister of God to thee 
for he beareth not tlie sword m vain It is not the law 
that IS the minister of God, or that carries the sword, but 
the ruler or magistrate , so they that say the law governs 
the kingdom, may as well say tint the carpenters rule 
builds an house, and not the carpenter, for the law is 
but the rule or instrument of the ruler And St Paul 
concludes, for this cause pay you tribute also, for they 
are God’s ministers attending continually upon this very 
thing Render therefore tribute to whom tnbute is due, 
custom to whom custom He doth not say, give as a 
gift to God’s, minister , but dirboore, render or restore 
tnbute, as a due. Also St Peter doth most clearly ex 
pound this place of St Paul, where he saith, Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake, 
whether it be to the king as supreme, or unto govemours, 
as unto them that are sent by him Here the very self- 
same word (supreme, or wepexoboaus) which St Paul 
coupleth with power, St Peter conjoynctli with the king, 
^oirAet us vrepbxoyrt, thereby to manifest that king and 
pow^r are both one 
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Robert Herrick, 

One of the most exquisite of our lyncal poets 
IS Robert Herrick, bom m Cheapside, London, 
in August 1591 , fifteen months later his father, 
a goldsmith, died of a fall from a window, not 
without suspicion of suicide He was put to 
school probably at Westminster, and m 1607 was 
apprenticed to an uncle, also a goldsmith , but 
durmg 1613-20 he was at Cambndge, migrating 
in 1616 from St John’s to Trinity Hall Classical 
influences, especially of Martial, are to be traced 
in much of his work He associated m London 
with the joiial spints of the age He ‘quaffed the 
mighty bowl’ w'lth Ben Jonson, but could not, he 
tells us, ‘ thrive m frenzy ’ like rare Ben, who seems 
to have excelled all his ‘fellow-compotators’ at 
the Mermaid m deep drinking as m high thinking 
The recollection of these ‘ bra\ e translunary scenes ’ 
mspired Herrick to this effect 

Ah Ben ! 

Say how or when 
Shall we, th} guests, 

Jleet at those 1) rick feasts 

Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tunne’ 

ViTicre w e such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad , 

And jet each lerse of thine ( 

Out did the meate, out did the frohek wme 

My Ben ! 

Or come agen. 

Or send to us 
Thy wit’s great over plus. 

But teach us jet 
Wisely to husband it , 

^ Lest we that tallent spend , 

And having once brought to an end 
That precious stock, the store 
Of such a wit, the world sho’d have no more 

Haxnng taken holy orders, he was presented by 
Charles I m 1629 to the vicarage of Dean Prior, 
near Totnes, m Devonshire. After eighteen years’ 
residence m this sequestered pansh, he was ejected 
from his living by the storms of the Civil War, which, 
as Jeremy Taylor says, ‘ dashed the vessel of the 
Church and State all in pieces ’ ^Vhatever regret 
the poet may have felt on bemg turned adnft on 
the world, he could have expenenced litde on 
parting ivith his panshioners, for he desenbes them 
much as Crabbe does die natives of Suffolk, among 
whom he was cast, as a ‘wild amphibious race,’ 
rade ‘almost as salvages,’ and ‘churlish as the 
seas’ Hemck gives us a glimpse of his own 
character 

Borne I was to meet wnth age, 

And to walke life’s pilgnmage 
Much I know of tune is spent , 

Tell I can’t what ’s resident , 

Howsoever, cares adue , 

He have nought to say to you , 


But He spend my comming hourcs 
Dnnking w me S. crown’d with flowTCS 

This light and genial temperament would enable 
the poet to ride out the storm in composure, 
ilany of his lighter pieces were written as early as 
1610-12, a large proportion of them before 1629 
Some of his pieces maj have seen the light as 
carlj as 1633 , in a miscellaneous collection — 
IFU’s Rcouilions — widiout assignment of author- 
ship, published in 1640, arc sixtj-two pieces that 
he subsequently included m Hcspiridi-s About 
the time that he lost his v icarage Hcrnck appears 
to have published his w orks Nob/c N’nmbers, 

or Pious Puces, are dated 1647 , his Hesptruies, or/ 
the IVorhs, both Humaue and Divine, of Robert 
Hcrnck, Esquire, 1648 , and both came out m the 
same v olume early m the latter j ear The clerical 
prefix to his name seems now to have been aban- 
doned, like the clerical habit, bj the poet , and 
there are certainly many pieces in the second 
volume which, even in that la-x age, could not be 
considered to become one mimstcnng at the altar 
Hemck lived in Westminster, and may have 
been supported or subsidised bj the wealthv’^ 
royalists , m 1662 he was restored to Dean Pnor, 
and there he was buned on 15th October 1674. 
How he was received bv the ‘rude salvages,’ or 
how he felt on qmttmg the gaieties of the capital 
to resume his clerical duties and seclusion, is not 
recorded , but, being ov er sev enty, he maj vv ell 
have grown tired of canarj sack and tavern jollities 
He had an open eje for the pleasures of a countrj’- 
life, if we may judge from his works and the 
fondness with which he dwells on old English 
festivals and rural customs Yet on the whole 
he weaned of the countrv, even ‘loathed’ Devon- 
shire, and pined for the towai and its pleasures 
Though his rhj'mes were sometimes wald, he sajs 
his life was chaste, and he repented of his 
errors 

For those mj' imbaptized rlumes, 

Wnt m my wild unhallowed times. 

For every sentence, clause, and word. 

That ’s not mlaid with thee, (my Lord) ■ 

Forgive me, God, and blot each hne 
Out of my book that is not^thme , 

But if, ’mongst all, thou find’st here one 
Worthy thj benediction, 

That one of all the rest shall be 
The glory of my w ork, and me 

The poet might hav e evinced the depth of his con- 
tntion by blotting out the unbaptised rhj mes him- 
self, or by not repnnting them , but the vanity of 
the author seems to hav e tnumphed ov er the peni- 
tence of the Chnstian The religious poems maj' 
have been waatten later than the least decorous 
verses, though we cannot be sure of it Even in 
the secular section the arrangement is chaotic, 
and there is no chronological sequence whatever 
There may be some slight significance in the fact 
that the ‘Welcome to Sack’ stands after the ‘Fare- 
well to Sack,’ w hde the ‘ Welcome ’ seems the more 
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hearty outcome, illustrates the , more perm inent 
temper Though some of the religious pieces 
— ‘Ihe Litany,’ ‘Jephthah’s Daughter,’ and ‘A 
Thanksgiving,’ for example — are masterpieces, 
most of the sacred poems are weik or 
formal The special ch imi of Herrick lies in his 
secular poems ^ and his most secular poems are 
sheer paganism and epicureanism Depth and 
passion are not his forte Mr Gosse has to 
admit that Hernck approaches the mjsterics of 
life and death with ‘airy frivolity, easy-going 
callousness of soul ’ His careless gaiety ind 
sensuousness are at least genuine, arc his natural 
element , his pictures of English life arc unforced, 
fresh, and natural , his love-poems are tender, 
seem heartfelt and natural, and re\eal a real un- 
dertone of inelftncholy , tlic conceits and similes 
are sometimes overstrained, and the humour 
forced , but m sweetness of melody and m har- 
mony of sound with sense Herrick has no equal 
amongst his Caroline contempomries Only his 
epigrams are poor and gross and thoroughly 
unworthy of him 

The an-angement of the secular pieces is 
chaotic and incongnious, offering to us a medley 
of poems to friends, amatory poems, epigrams, 
fairy' fancies, odes, and short poems on all manner 
of subjects borne of them are so difficult to 
harmonise with the devotional vein of his sacred 
pieces, even if we conceive the authoi a man of 
ver>' varied moods, that it has been argued the 
sacred iioems were in tune of writing separated bj 
a ([u irter of a century from his less decorous ones 
iiut they were all published together 

Herrick’s poems 1 ly neglected for many years, 
were republished at the very end of the eighteenth 
century, but were hardly re established m general 
esteem till well on in the nineteenth century , many 
of his shorter lyncs arc now known to everybody, 
and some of them have been set to modern music 
‘ Cherry Ripe ’ (the idea and words of which are 
partly Campion’s — see page 401) and ‘Gathei ye 
Rose-buds while ye may’ delightfully combine 
plajfiil fancy and natural feeling Those ‘To 
Blossoms,’ ‘To Daffodils,’ and ‘ To Primroses’ 
have even a touch of pathos that wins its uaj to 
the licarL Other gems are ‘To Anthea,’ ‘ The 
Mad Maid’s Song,’ ‘The Night-piece to Julia’ 
(‘Her eyes the glow worm lend thee’), and ‘To 
Elcctra’ (‘’Tis evening, my sweet’) Shakc- 
spe ire and Jonson had scattered such delicate 
f incies and snatches of lyrical melody among 
then plays and masques , and Herrick maj hav'e 
been directly influenced b> the songs of Marlowe, 
Greene, and Fletcher It has been debated 
whether he formed himself after any classical 
models There is in his songa and anacreontics 
an unforced gaiety and natural tenderness th it 
show he wrote chiefly from the spontaneous 
impulses of his own thoroughl> artistic, pleasure 
loving temperament Herru.k’s choice of words, 
when he is m his happiest vein, is perfect, his 




versification is lurmony itself His verses bound 
and flow like some exquisite lively melody tluit 
echoes nature by wood and dell, and presents new 
beauties at every turn and winding The strain 
IS short and sometimes fantastic , but the notes 
linger m the mind, and take their place for ever 
in the memory 

Mr Swinburne has pointed out that the first 
great age of lyric poetry in England was the one 
great age of our dramatic poetry, but that the 
lyric school advanced as the dramatic school de- 
clined , ‘the lyrical record that begins with the 
author of Euphucs and Eiuiyiitioii grows fuller if not 
bnghter through a whole series of constellations 
till it culminates m the crowning star of Hernck,’ 
whose master was undoubtedly Marlowe The 
last of his line, Herrick is the first of English song- 
wnters , ‘he lives simply by virtue of his songs , 
his more ambitious or pretentious lyrics arc merely 
magnified and prolonged and elaborated songs 
Elegy or litany, epicede or epithalamium, his work 
IS alw-ays a song-wnteFs nothing more but nothing 
less than the work of the greatest song-wntcr cv er 
born of English race’ ‘Ye hav'c been fresh and 
green’ is a sweeter and bettei song than ‘Gather 
ve Rose-buds ,’ ‘'Ihc Mad Maid’s Song’ can only 
be compared with William Blake’s poems Yet 
Hernck has his ‘brutal blemishes,’ and seems to 
have deliberately relieved the monotony of ‘spices 
and flowers, condiments and kisses,’ by admitting 
rank and intolerable odours 1 hough his ‘ sacred 
verse at its worst is as offensive as his secular 
verse at its worst,’ ‘neither Herbert nor Crashaw 
could have bettered ’ — 

Wc sev Him come and know Him ours. 

Who with His sunshine and His showers 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers. 

To Meadows 

Ye'have been fresh and green, 

A’c have been fill’d vvilh flowers , 

And ye the walks have been 

Where maids have spent their houres. 

"V ou have beheld how they 
WiUi wicker arks did eonie, 

To kiss and beare away 
1 he richer couslips home. 

Y’ave heard them sweetly sing, 

And seen them in a round , 

Cach virgin, like a spnng, 

With hony suedes crow n’lL 

Iiut now, vve sec none here, 

Whose silv’ric feet did tread, 

And with dishevelTd haire 
Adorn'd this smoother mead. 

Like unthnfts, having spent 
Your stock, and nealv gro vai, 

Y* are left here to Lament 
Your poore estates alone. 
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To BlossomB 

Faire pledges of a fruiLfuU tree, 

Why do yee fall so fast ? 

Your date is not §0 past, 

But you may stay yet here a while, 
To blush and gently smile. 

And go at last 

What ! were yee borne to be 
An houre or half’s delight. 

And so to bid goodmght ? 

’Twas pitie nature brought yee forth 
Meerly to shew your worth. 
And lose you quite 



But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’r so brave 
And after they have shewn their pnde, 
Like you awhile, they ghde 
Into the graae. 

To DaffodUe. 

Faire daffadills, we weep to see 
You haste aivay so soone , 

As yet the early-nsing sun 
Has not attained his noone 
Stay, stay. 

Until! the hasting day 


Has run 

But to the even song , 

And having prayd together, we 
Will go with you along 

We have short time to stay, as you 
We have as short a spnng , 

As quick a growth to meet decay. 

As you, or anything 
We die, 

As your hours doe , and drie 
Away 

Like to the summers raine, 

Or as the pearles of mornings dew, 

Ne’r to be found againe. 

To the Virgins, to make much of their Time 

Gather ye rose buds while ye may. 

Old 1 ime IS still a flying. 

And this same flower that smiles to day, 

To morrow will lie dying 

Tile glonous lamp of heaicn, the sun, 

Tile liigher he’s a getting. 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nccrer he ’s to setting 

That age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer , 

But, being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succteal the former 

Then be not coj, but use your time, 

And while ye may, goe marry , 

For, having lost but once your prime. 

You may for ever tarry 

To Anthea, who may command him any thing 

Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be 
Or bid me love, and I will give 
A lovmg heart to thee 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free. 

As in the whole world thou caust find. 

That heart He give to thee 

Bid that heart stay, and it wall stay, 

To honour thy decree 
Or bid It languish quite away, 

And ’t shall doe so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I w ill weep, 

While I have eyes to see 
And having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despaire, and He despaire. 

Under that cypresse tree 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death, to die for thee 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me 
And hast command of every part 
> 'To live and die for thee 
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Cherry Elpe 

Chtime ripe, ripe, npc, I cry, 

Full and fairc ones— come and buy 

If so be you ask me ivliere 

Ihey doe groiv ? — I answer Tliere, 

Where mj Juln’s lips doe smile , 

There s the Land, or cherry lie , 

Whose plantations fully shew 
\11 the yeere where cherries grow 

Tho Rock of Rubles and the Quarria of Paarls 
Some ask’d me where the rubies grew , 

And nothing did I say. 

Rut with iny huger pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 

Some asked liow pe“arls di<l grow, and where , 
Then spake 1 to my girle, 

To part her lips, and skew’d them there 
ITie (|uarrelels of pearl 

Upon Julla’a Recovery 
llroop, droop no more, or hang the head, 

Ye rOses almost withered , 

New strength and newer purple get 
bach here declining viofet , 

O primroses ' let this ilay lie 
A resurrection unto ye , 

\nd to all flowers ally’d in blood, 

Or swom to that sweet sister IiockI, 

For health on Julia’s cheek hath shed 
Clarret and creame commingled , 

And these her lips <loe now apiware 
As beaincs of coral, but more cleare 

The Baar of the Bee 
About the sweet bag of a bce. 

Two Cupids fell at odds , 

And whose the pretty pnze shu’d be, 

1 hey vow’d to ask the gods. 

Which Venus liearuig, thither came. 

And for their boldness stript them , 

And taking thence from each his tlaine. 

With rods of inirtlc wliipt them 

Winch done, to still llieir wanton cries, 

When gmel grown sh’ad seen them, 

She kist and wip’d their dove like eyes. 

And gave the hog between tiiem. , 

The Kiss— A Dialogue 

1 Among thy fancies, tell me this 
What IS the thing we call a kissc? 

2 I shall resolve ye, what it is- 

II IS a creature bom and bred 
Between the hps, (all cherne red,) 

Uy love and wamie desires fed , 

Chor — And makes more soft the bndal bed 

2 It IS an active flame, that flies 

hirst to the babies of the eyes, p„p, 

And charms them there with lullabies , 

Chor — And stiLs the bride too, when she cries 
2 Then to the chin, tlic cheek, the earc 
It fnsks and dyes now here, now there , 

'Tis now farre off, and then ’tis nere , 

^ Chor — And here, and there, and every where 


I lias It a spe-akiiig virtue? — 2 Yes. 

I How speaks It, saj ? — 2 Do you but this. 

Part your )oyn’d hps, then speaks jour kisse , 
Chor — .Vnd this loves sweetest language is. 

1 Has It a body? — 2 Ay, and wings, 

With thousand rare cncolourings , 

And ns It flies, it gently sings, 

Chor — Loie home yeclds, but never stings. 

Corlnna ’s going a Maying 
Get up, get up for shame, the blooming monie 
Ujion her wings jiresents the god unshome 
See how Aurora Mirowes her fair 
t'resh ([Uiltcd colours through the aire, 

Get up, sweet slug a bed, and see 
1 he dew bespangling lierbc and tree 
bach flower has wept, and bow’d toward the cast, 
Above an houre since, yet you are not drest, 

X’ny ' not so mueh as out of betl? 

When all the birds have matlcns said. 

And sung their thankfull liymncs ’tis sm, 

Nav, profaiiaiion to keep in. 

When as a thousand virgins on tins day, 

Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May 

Rise, and put on jour foliage, and be scene 
lo come forth, like the spnng lime, fresh and gteene, 
And sweet as i'Jora fake no care 
1 or Jewels for jour gowne or hairc , 
hear not, the leaves will strew 
Gemnis 111 abundance upon you , 

Ifeside-s, the childhood of the day has kept, 

Against you come, some orient pearls unwept 
(- onie, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew locks of the night 
And litan on the easleni lull 
Retires himselfe, or else stands still 
1 ill jou come forth Wash, dresse, be bnefe m praying , 
1 ew iicads are best when once vve goe a Maying 

Come, my Coriniia, conic , and, eomming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a parke 

Made green, and Irimin’d with trees, sec how 
Devotion gives each house a Iwugh, 

Or branch , each porch, each doore, ere tins, 

An arkc, a tniKniadc is, 

Made up of while thorn neatly ciiterwovc, 

As if here were those cooler shades of love 
Can such delights Is. m the street 
Vnd open fields, and we not see ’t ? 
t ome, w e ’ll abroad, and let 's obay 
The proclamation made for May 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying. 

But, my Corinna, come, let ’s goe a Maying 

There’s not a budding boy or girle, this day, 

But IS got up, and gone to bnng in May 
A deale of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white thorn laden home 
Some have despatcht their cakes and creame 
Before that we have left to drfaine , 

Anil some have wept, and woo’d, and plighted troth. 
And chose ihcir pnest, ere we can cast off sloth 
Many a green gown has lieen given , 

Many a kissc, both odde and even , 

Many a glance too Ins been sent 
hrom out the eye, love’s firmament , 
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Many a jest told of the kt-jes betraying 

This night, and locks pickt , yet w’ are not a ?.Iaying 

Come, let us goe, nhile ne are m our pnnit. 

And take the liantilesse follic of the time 
We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before ne know our liberty 
Our life is short, and our dayes run 
As fast an ay as do’s the sunne , 

And as a vapour, or a drop of rainc 
Once lost, can ne’er be found againe , 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade , 

All lo\e, all liking, all delight 
Lies drown’d nath us in endlesse night 
Then, while time senes, and we are but decaying. 
Come, my Connna, come, let ’s goe a Maying 

Twelfth-night, or King and Queen- 
Now, now the mirth comes, 

With the cake full of plums, 

Where beane ’s the king of the sport here , 
Beside M e must know, 

The pea also 

Must revel as queene in the court here. 

Begin ^tlien to chuse, 

(This night as y e use) 

Who shall for the present delight here , 

Be a king by the lot, 

And Mho shall not 

Be Taielfe day queene for the night here 

Which knoM ne, let us make 
Joy sops M ith the cake , 

-And let not a man then be seen here, 

^^^lo unurg’d Mall not dnnkc, 

To the base from the brink, 

A healtli to the king and the queene here. 

Nevt croMai the bowle full 
With gentle lamb’s wooll 
Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With store of ale, too , 

And thus ye must doe 
To make the M-assaile a swingt.r ^ 

Give them to the king 
And queene m assailing , 

And though Mith ale ye be Met here , 

Yet part ye from hence, 

As free from offence, 

As when ye innocent met here. 

The Bellman. 

Along the dark and silent night, 

With my lantern and my light. 

And the tinkling of my bell, 

Thus I walk, and thus I teU 
Death and dreadfulnesse call on 
To the gen’rall session , 

To whose dismall bare, we there 
All accompts must come to cleere. 

Scores of sms w'aie madq here, many , 

Wip’t out few (God knowes) if any 
Rise, ye debters, then, and fall 
To make paunent while I call 


Ponder tins, Mhen 1 am gone , 

By the clock ’tis almost one 

Upon a Child that Died, 

Here she lies, a pretty bud, 

Lately made of flesh and blood. 

Who as soone fell fast asleep. 

As her little eyes did peep 
Give her streMings, but not stir 
The earth that lightly coi ers her 

Epitaph upon a Child. 

Virgins promis’d, uhen I dy’d, 

That they m o’d each pnmrosc tide 
Duely morne and cv’ning come, 

And Math lloM ers'dresse niy tomb 
lias ing jiromis’d, pay your debU, 

Maids, and here ^tren \ lolets 

To flndeiGod, 

Weigh me the fire , or canst thou find 
A May to measure out the Mind , 

Distinguish all those floods that are 
Mivt m the watne theater , 

And taste thou them as saltlcsse there. 

As in their channell first they m ere 
Tell me the people that do keep 
Wiiliin file kiDgdomcs of the deep , 

Or fetch me back that cloud again, 
Beshiver’d into seeds of raine 
Tell me the moles, dusts, saniL, and speares 
Of com, M lien summer shakes Ins cari , 
Shew me that world of starres, and m hence 
They noisclesse spill their mfluence 
This if thou canst, then sheu me Him 
That rides the glonous cherubim 

To Primroses, filled with Morning’ Dew 

A\’hy doe y c weep, sm eet babes ^ Can tears 
Speak gnefe in you, 

Who Mere but bonie 
Just as the modest niome 
Teem’d her refreshing deu ^ 

Alas ! you have not knonn that shower 
'■ That marres a floM er, 

Nor felt th’ unkind 
Breath of a blasting evand , 

Nor are ye Mome with yeares. 

Or M arpt as m e. 

Who think It strange to see * 

Such pretty flowers, like to orphans young, 

To speak by teares before ye ha\e a tongue 

Speak, whimp’ring younglings, and make knoMai 
The reason why 
Ye droop and weep , 

Is It for want of sleep. 

Or childish lullabie ’ 

Or that ye ha\e not seen as yet 
The nolet ? 

Or brought a kisse 
From that sweet heart to this? 

No, no , this sorrow shewn 
By your teares shed, 

Would have this lecture read 
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riiat things of gn-itcst, s>o of meanest worth, 

Conceiv’d with grief ore, and with teares brought fortli 

Grace for a CbUd, 

Here a little diild I stand, 

Heaving up my eitlier hand , 

. Cold 03 paddoeks though they be. 

Here I lift them up to Hiee, 

1 or a benwon to fall 

On our meat, and on us all Amen 

A Thanksgiving for his Housa 

Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell , 

A httle house, whose huinhie roof 
1-1 we-allieq>roof. 

Under tlie spars of whicli I he 
Both soft and dne. 

Where Thou my chamber for to wani 
Hast set a guard 

Of liarnilcssc tlioughts, to wateli and keep 
Me while I slexp 
Low IS my porcli, as is mj fate, 

Botli void of state , 

And jet the threshold of my doore 
Is worn by th’ poore. 

Who hither come, and freely get 
Good worths or meat 
Like as my parlour, so my hall, 

And kilcliin 's small , 

A little buttene, and therein 
A httle byu. 

Which keeps my httle loafe of bre.id 
Unchipt, undead 

borne brittle sticl s of thome or briar 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coalc I sit, 

And glow like it 

Lord, I confesse, too, when I dine, 
rile pulse Is Ihine, 

And all those other bits tluit bee 
There plac'd by 1 hee 
rile worts, the purslain, and the messe 
Of water eresst. 

Which of Thy kindncsse Ihou hast sent 
And my content 

Alakes those, and my beloved lieet 
lo be more sweet 

"ris Thou that crown’st my glittenng hearth 
With guiltle*sbe mirth , 

And giv’st me wassail bowles to dniik. 

Spic’d to the brink 
Lord, 'tis 1 hy plenty dropping hand 

1 hat soiles my land i manures 

And giv’bt me for my busliell sowne 
1 wice ten for one 

rhou ipak’sl my teeming hen to lay 
1 ler egg each day 

Besides my healthfull evv eo, to bearc 
Me twins each yeare * 

Hie while the conduits of my kme 
Run creame (for wine) 

All these, 'and better. Thou dost send 
Me to this end 

That I should render for my part 
A thankful heart, 


Which, fir’d with incense, I rcsigne 
iVs wholly Thine 

But the acceptance— that must be. 

My Christ, by Thee 

Hla Litanle, to the Holy Spirit 
In the houre of my distresse, 

AWien temptations me oppresse, 

And when I mj sins confesse, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 

When I lie widim my bed, 

Sick 111 heart and sick m head, 

And w ith doubts discomforted, 

Swe-ct Spirit, comfort me 1 

When the house doth sigh and weep. 

And the world is drown'd in sleep, 

Yel mine eyes tile wateh do keep , 

^ Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 

When the artlessc doctor secs 
Xo one hope, but of his fees, 

\iid Ins skill runs on the lees , 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! ' 

When his potion and liis pill, 

Has, or none, or little skill, 

Meet for nothing, but to kill , 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ' ■ 

When the passing bell doth tole, 

Vnd the furies in a sliole 
Come to fright a parting soule , 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 

A\ hen the tapers now bunic blew. 

And the comforters are few, 

And that number more then true , 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ' 

When the priest Ills last hath praid. 

And I nod to what is said, • 

’Cause my speech is now decaid , 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When (God knowes) I ’in tost about, 

Litlier w ith despaire, or doubt , 

Yet before the glasse be out, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me I 

When the tempter me pursu’ih 
With the sms of all my youth, 

And halfe damns me with untruth , 

Sweet Spint, comfort me 1 

When the flames and hellish cries 
1' nght mine cares, and fnght mine eyes. 

And all terrors me surprize , 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 

When the Judgment is reveal’d, ' 

And that open’d which was seal’d. 

When to thee I have apiieaTd , 

Sweet Spirit, com'fort me 1 

Herrick* Poems have been editcil by Noll (1810), T Maithnd 
(Lord Dundreunan, 1833), Dr Grosart {3 voI%. 1876), Pollard (1891, 
with a preraco by A. C Swinburne), and Profetsor SmnUbury (iSga). 
Sea aUo b 1 Palgrave'j Ckrysomela (a scleclion, 1877), Gossei 
iicaentefHth Ccittury Situiies a German monograph by 

B Hale (Halle, 1893) 
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Francis Quarles (1592-1644) wrote more like 
a divine or contemplative recluse than a busy 
man of the world who held various public posts 
Bom at the manor-house of Stew'arcls, Romford, 
he took his m 1608 from Christ’s College, 

Cambridge, and then entered Lincoln’s Inn He 
was cup-bearer at Heidelberg to Elizabeth of 
Bohemia 1613-19, secretary' to Archbishop Usshcr 
1629-33, and chronologer from 1639 to the citj of 
London He espoused the cause of Charles I , 
and was so harassed by the Roundhead party, who 
injured his property and plundered him of his 
books and rare manuscripts, that his death was 
attnbuted to the affliction and ill-liealth caused 
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by these disasters Notwithstanding his loyalty, 
the works of Quarles have a tinge of Puntanism 
and ascetic piety that might have mollified the 
rage of his persecutors His poems include A 
Feast for Wonnes set forth tn a Poeme of the 
History of foiiah (1620), Hadassa History of 
Qmeue Ester (1621) , fob Militant (1624) , Sioi^s 
Elegies (1625) , Argaliis and PartJiema (1629, 
on the story from Sidne)'’s Arcadia ) , Histone 
of Sainson (1631), Divine Emblems (1635), and 
Hie) oglyphikes of the Life of Man (1638), the 
two last quaintly illustrated The Emblems were 
wonderfully popular, but rather with the people 
than the cultured or vv ell-bom Even m his 
own time Anthony Wood sneered at him, though 
a staunch royalist, as ‘an old puntanicall poet 
the sometime darling of our plebeian judgments.’ 
After the Restoration, when things sacred and 
serious were usually neglected or made the sub- 
ject of nbald jests, Quarles seems to have been 
entirely lost to the pubhc Even Pope, who had 


he really studied him, could not have overlooked 
his vavid fancy" and point, notices only his bathos 
and absurdity , and says, refemng to the engraved 
emblems, that he ‘is saved by" beauties not his 
own’ The more catholic taste of modem times 
has, not without recalcitrants, admitted tlie div me 
emblemist into the ‘laurelled fraternity of poets,’ 
where, if he does not occupy a conspicuous place, 
he is at least sure of his due measure of attention. 
Charles Lamb hesitated whether Quarles was not 
to be preferred to Wither, and did not hesitate 
to rank him as the wittier of the two Thoreau 
said he ‘uses language sometimes as greatly as 
Shakespeare’ Yet he is not quoted or discussed 
at all in such a representative work as Ward’s 
English Poets ‘ Emblems,’ combining tlie graphic 
and poetic arts, to inculcate lessons of morality 
and religion, had been tried with success by" Henry 
Pcacham (c 1576-1643), author of the Compleat 
Gc/ithman, by ^^’ithe^, and by others Quarles 
found his model in Hermmn Hugo (1588— 1629), a 
Jesuit of Bmssels, who was almoner to Spinola 
on the battlefield, and died of plague in the 
Spanish camp From Hugo’s Pin Desidena 
Quarles directly copied a great part of his prints 
and mottoes, and inevitably followed the thought 
to some eatent, m the later books mainly para- 
phrasing Hugo, but the best in his verses is all 
his own His style is that of his age — studded 
with conceits, often e-xtrav aganr, outre, and ndi- 
culous But amidst his contortions he shows 
red power, and true wit mi\ed with the false. 
His epigrammatic union of wit and devotion 
made him in some measure a precursor of Young 
and his Eight Thoughts 

Flowers 

.As when a lady, vvalking Flora's bowre, 

Picks here a pinke, and there a gillyflow re, 

Now plucks a vaolet from her purple bed, 

And then a pnmrose, the y cere’s maiden head, 
rhere nips the bryer, here the lover’s pansy, 

Shiftmg her dainty pleasures vvith her fancy, 

This on her arms, and that she lists to vveare 
Upon the borders of her cunous haire , 

At length a rose bud, passing all the rest. 

She plucks, and bosoms in her Idly brest 

(From the History o/ Ester ) 

The Shortness of Life 
And what s a Life? — a weary pilgnmage, 

ANTiose glory m one day’ doth fill the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 

And what ’s a life? — the flourishing array 
Of the proud summer meadow, which to day 
Wears her green plush, and is to morrow hay 

Reade on this diall how the shades devour 
My short liv’d vnnter’s day ' houre eats up home, 
Alas, the totall’s but from eight to foure 

Behold these lilies (which thy hands have made 

Fair copies of my life, and open laid 

To V lew ) how soon they droop, how soon they fade. 
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Shade not that diall, night will blind too soon , 

My nonag’d day already points to noon , 

How simple IS my suit 1 how small my boon ' 

Nor do I beg this slender inch, to \i hile 

The time away, or falsely to beguile 

My thoughts with joy here 's nothing worth a smile. , 

Mors Tua. 

Can he be faire that withers at a blast ? 

Or he be strong that a) cry breath can east’ 

Can he be wise that knowes not how to live’ 

Or he be nch that nothing hatli to gi\c’ 

Can he l)c joung that’s feeble, wcake, and wan ’ 
bo fairc, strong, w ise, so rich, so young is nnn 
bo faire is man, that Death {a parting blast) 
blasts his fair flower, and makes him earth at last , 

*bo strong is man, that with a gasping breath 
lie tollers, and bcnueathes liis strength to Death , 

So wise is man, that if with Death he stnie, 
lies wisedom cannot leach him how to live 
So rich Is man, that (all his delits being paid) 

Ills wealth 's the winding sheet wheruii he 's laid 
So young is man, that, broke with care and sorrow. 

He ’s old enough to d ly to dye to morrow 
Whybrag’sl thou, then, thou worm of five fool long? 

Til’ art neither fair, nor strong, nor w isc, nor rich, nor y oung 

(From // for Wantus ) 

The Vanity of the World 
False world, thou ly'st , thou canst not lend 
The least delight 

Thy favours cannot gam a I riend, 

Tliey are so slight 

Thy morning pleasures make an end 
To please at night 

Poore arc the wants that thou supjily ’st. 

And yet thou vaunt’st, and yet thou vy'st [ly’st. 

With iicaven , fond earth, thou boasts , false world, thou 

Thy babbling tongue tels golden lales 
Of endlesse treasure , 

Hiy bountie offers casie sales 

Of lasting pleasure , 

Thou ask’st the conscience what she aiLs, 

And swear’st to case her 
fhcre ’s none can want where thou supply’s! 

There ’s none can give where thou deny’st 

Alas ! fond world, thou boasts , false world, thou ly'st 

What well advised care regards 
What earth can say ? 
fhy words are gold, but thy rewards 
Are painted clay 

Tliy cunning can but pack the cards, 

Thou canst not play 
fhy game at weakest, still thou vy’st , 

If seen, and then revy’d, deny’st re-vied 

Thou art not what thou seem’st , false world, thou ly’st. 

Tliy tinsil bosome seems a mint 

Of new coined treasure , 

A paradise, that has no stmt. 

No change, no measure , 

A painted cask, but nothing in ’t. 

Nor wealth, nor pleasure 
Vain earth 1 that falsely thus comply'st 
With man , vam man 1 tliat thus rely’at 
On cartli , vain man, thou dot’st , vam earth, thou ly’st 


What mean dull souls, m this high measure. 

To haberdash 

In earth’s base wares, whose greatest treasure / 

Is drosse and trash ? 

Tlic height of whose inchaunfmg pleasure 
Is but a flash ? 

Are these tlic goods that thou supply’s! 

Us mortalls with ? Arc these the liigh’st ? 

Can these bnng cordiall jieace? false world, thou ly’st 

(I rom the Cmbleuts ) 

Dollght in God only 

I love — and have some cause to love — the earth 
She IS my Maker’s creature, therefore gooil 
She IS my mother, for she gave me birth , 

She is my tender nurse, she gives me fowl , 

but w hat ’s a creature. Lord, compared with Thee ? 
Or what 's my niotlier or my nurse to me? 

I love the aire her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me , 

Her shnll moullie’d quire sustains me willi their flesli. 
And with their polyphonian notes delight me 
but wliat 's tlic aire or all the swqets that she 
Can blesse my soul wilhall compared to Ihee? 

I love the sca she is my fellow creature, 

My carefull purvey er , she provides me store 
She walls me round , she makes my diet greater , 

She wafts my treasure from a forrein shore 

but, Lord of oceans, when compared with Thee, 
What IS the ocean or her wealth to me? 

lo heaven’s high cilie I direct my journey, 

Whose spangled suburbs entertain njine eye , 

Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attumey, 
Iranscends the crystall pavement of the skie 
but what IS heaven, great God, compared to Tliec? 
Without thy presence, heaven’s no Iie.avLii to me. 

Without thy presence earth gives no refection , 
Without thy presence sea affords no treasure , 

Without thy presence air ’s a rank infection , 

Without thy presence heaven it self’s no pleasure i 
If not possesseal, if not enjoyed in Thee, 

What ’s earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me ? 

The highest honours that tlie world can boast, 

Are subjects farre too low for my desire , 

The brightest Ixiams of glory are at most 
but dying sparkles of thy living fire 

The loudest flames that earth can kindle, be 
but nightly glow worms, if compareal to Thee 

Without thy presence, wealth are bags of cares , 
Wisdome but folly , joy, disquiet sadnesse , 

Fncndship is treason, and delights are snares. 
Pleasures but pain, and mirth but pleasing madnesse , 
Without thee. Lord, things be not what they be, 

Nor have they being, when compared vyith fhee 

In having all things, and not Thee, what have I? 

Not having Tliee, vi hat have my labours got ? 

Let me enjoy but Thee, what farther crave I ? 

And having Thee alone, what have I not ? 

I wish nor sea nor land , nor would I lie 
Possesst of heaven, heaven unpossest of Thee 

(From the CvibUms') 
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Decay of Life 

The clay grows old, the low pitcht lamp hath made 
No lesse than treble shade, 

And the descending damp doth now prepare 
To uncurl bright Titan’s hair , 

Whose western wardrobe now begins to unfold , 

Her purples, fniiged with gold. 

To cloath his evening glory, when the alarms 
Of rest shall call to rest in restlesse Thetis’ arms. 

Nature now calls to supper, to refresh 
Ihe spints of all flesh , 

The toyling plowman dnves his thirsty teams. 

To taste the slippery streams 
The droyhng sivinehearcl knocks away, and feasts 
His hungry whining guests 
The boxbill ouzle and the dappled thrush 
Like hungry rivals meet at their beloved bush 

And now the cold autumnal dews are seen 
To cobweb every green , 

And by the low shorn roivms doth appear aftermath 
The fast declining year 
The saplesse branches doff their summer suits 

And warn their winter fruits , gamer 

And stormy blasts have forced the quaking trees 
To ivrap their trembling limbs in suits of inossj' freer 
' (From the Hieroglypfiilts.) 

In an elegy on a friend he has these fine lines 

No azure dapples my bedarkened skies , 

My passion has no April in her eyes. 

See Dr A G Grosarls complete edition of Quarlcjs Works 
(3 sols., Chertsey Worthies Library, 187^). 

Ilemy King (1592-1669), bom at Wormmg- 
hall, Bucks, and educated at Westminster and 
Chnst Church, Oxford, was the son of a Bishop 
of London, and himself in 1642 became Bishop 
of Chichester He was expelled by the Parlia- 
ment m 1643 ) his estates were sequestrated and 
his library seized , but he was reinstated at 
the Restoration His poems are largely elegiac — 
on his wife. Prince Henry, King Charles I and 
‘murdered’ Royalists, Gustavus Adolphus, ‘my 
ever desired friend Dr Donne,’ ‘my dead fnend 
Ben Jonson,’ and other less-known intimates and 
qontemporanes There are also translations of the 
Psalms and devotional poems His Pocnis and 
Psalms, edited by Archdeacon Hannah (1843), "fis 
but a selection , a promised volume to contain the 
rest of the English poems was never published 

The Dirge 

What IS th’ existence of mans life 
^ But open war, or slumber’d strife? 

Where sickness to his sense presents 
TTie combat of the elements 
And never feels a perfect peace 
Till deatlis cold band signs his release 

It IS a storm, where the hot blood 
Out vies m rage the boyhng flood , 

And each loud passion of the mind 
X Is like a furious gust of wand. 

Which beats his bark with many a wave. 

Till he casts anchor m the grave 


It IS a flower, which buds, and growes. 

And withers as the leaves disclose , 

Whose spring and fall faint seasons keep, 

Like fits of waking before sleep 
Then slinnks into that fatal mold 
Where Its first being was enroll’d 

It IS a dream, whose seeming truth 
Is moraliz’d m age and youtli , 

Wliere all the comforts he can share, 

As wandring as hw fancies are , 

Till in a mist of dark decay 
The dreamer vanish quite away 

It Ls a diall, which points out 
The sun set as it moves aliout , 

And shadowes out m lines of night 
The subtile stages of tiniea flight , 

Till all obscunng earth hath laid 
llie body m perpetual shade. 

It IS a weary enterlude 

Which doth short joyes, long woes include. 

The w orld the stage, the prologue tears. 

The acts vain hope and vary’d fears 
The scene shiils up wath loss of breath, 
jVnd leaves no epilogue but death 

Some poems attnbuted to him were really by 
Quarles The following little poem, printed and 
long accepted as his, appears also among the 
poems of Francis Beaumont, but is more in King’s 
characteristic vein 

Sic Vita. 

Like to the falling of a starre, 

Or as the flights of eagles are , 

Or like the fresh sprmgs gawdy hew. 

Or silver drops of morning dew , 

Or like a w md that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood 
Even such is man, whose borrow’d ligh* 

Is streight call’d in, and paid to night 

The wind blowes out , the bubble dies , 

The spnng entomb’d in autumn lies , 

The dew dries up , the starre is shot , 

1 he flight IS past , and man forgoL 

TllOluas Caicw (c. 1594-1639) was the fore- 
runner of a numerous class of poets — courtiers 
of a gay and gallant school, who to personal 
accomplishments, rank, and education united a 
taste and talent for the conventional poetry then 
most popular and cultivated A taint of sensuality 
and irrehgion often lurked under the flowery sur- 
face of their poetry Carew was capable, indeed, 
of far higher things , in him, as in Suckling, w e 
see glimpses of real poetic gift, and he was much 
more careful of the form and finish of his verses 
than Suckling Of Cornish ancestry, the younger 
son of Sir Matthew Carew, a master m Chancery, 
Carew was sent to Merton College, Oxford, and 
passed thence to the Middle Temple. He was 
sent to be with Sir Dudley Carleton m Florence 
and afterwards at The Hague; he visited the 
French court with Lord Herbert of Cherbury' , ' 
and finally he became gentleman of the pnvy- 
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chamber and seucr m ordinary to Cliarlcs 1 His 
aftu-life was that of a courlitr— witty, afiable, ac- 
complished, heedless, and epicqrcau Clarendon 
— charuabl> and hopefully — that he ‘ died with 
the greatest remorse for that licence, and w itlr the 
greatest manifestation of Christianity that lus best 
friends could desire.’ His poems were not col- 
lected until after his death, which probably occurred 
in 1639 

The poems of Careu arc short and occasional 
Ihc only exception is a masque, written by com- 
mand of the king, entitled ColIuhi Bntunnuum 
1 his Is partly m prose , die lyrical pieces were 
set to music by Dr Henry Lawes, the poetical 
musician of that age , and the scenery w'as 
designed by Inigo Jones Carew’s short amatory 
lyrics were exceedingly popular, and are now the 
only things of his that are read Thirty or forty 
'years later he would have fallen into the frigid 
style of the court poets after the Restoration, but 
at the time he wrote the passionate and imagina- 
ti\c \ein of the Elizabethan period was not \ holly 
exhausted I Ins m tin quality is a certain Rubens- 
like intensity and glow of colour The ‘genial 
and warm tints’ of the elder muse still coloured 
the landscape, and these were reflected b ick by 
Carew, who forms a eery interesting link between 
the Elizabethans and the age after himself He 
came under the influence of Donne, and he 
abounds m extravagant conceits, even on grate 
elegiac subjects In his Epitaph on the Daughter 
of Sir riiomas Wentw orth he say s 

.(Viid hi-re the jireaous Just is hid, 

Whost purely temper’d clay was made 
So tine that it tlic guest betray’d 

Else the soul grew so fast within, 

It broke the outward shell of sin, 

And so was hatch’d a Ciierubin 

So though a virgin, yet a Bnde 
lo every grace, she justified 
A dilate Polygamy, and died 

Archbishop Trench protested against Cirew’s 
being grouped with Waller but below him ‘he is 
immensely his superior,’ he thinks , ‘ m many of 
Carew’s lighter pieces there is an underlying vein 
of earnestness which is wholly wanting- m the 
other ’ Even those who deny him pathos or natural 
feeling admit him to have been at least a most 
accomplished writer of polished vers (^occasion 
The following famous song, Edward FitzGerald 
said, 13 ‘exaggerated, like all m Charles’s time, 
but very beautiful’ It was extensively imitated, 
answered, and argued out in similar strains, and 
'even burlesqued there is a long scries of songs 
beginning ‘Ask me no more,’ ‘Tell me no more,’ 
‘ I tell you true,’ ‘ I ask thee whence,’ and the like 
Song- 

Ask roc no more wlicre Jove bestows, 

When June is past, tlie fading rose? 

For in your Beauty’s orient deep, 

These flowers, as m their causes,^ sleep 


Ask me no more, winther do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ? 

For m pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enncii your hair 

Ask me no more, whither doth liaslc 
The Nightingale, when hlay is past? 

For m your sweet dividing throat 
bUc winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more, where those stars ’light 
Tliat downward fall in dead of night? 

For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fuced become as in their sphere 

Ask me no more, if east or west 
The I’htcnix builds her yncy nest ’ 
hor unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies 

Tho Compliment 
I do not love thee for that fair 
Kicli fan of thy most curious hair , 

Tiiough the wires thereof be drawn 
1 iner tlian tlie ihre-ads of lawn, 

And are softer than the leaves 
On which tile subtle spinner weaves. 

I do not love Ihce for tliose flowers 
Crowing on ihy cliecks — ^Love’s bowers, 

Though such cunning hath them spread. 

None can jiart their white and red 

Love’s golden arrows thence are shot, 

3 ct for them 1 love thee not 

I do not love thee for those soft 
Red coral lips I ’ve kissed so oft , 

Nor teetJi of pearl, the double guard 
To speech, whence music slill es heard , 

Though from those lips a kiss being taken, 
Would Tyrants melt, and Death awaken 

1 do not love thee, oh 1 my fairest, , 

I or th.at nehest, for that rarest 
Silver pillar, winch stands under 
Thy round head, that globe of wonder , 

1 hough that neck be whiter far 
Than towers of polish’d ivory are. 

I love not for those eyas, nor hair, 

Nor cheeks, nor lips, nor teetJi so rare , 

Nor for thy hand nor foot so small , 

But wouldst thou know, dear Sweet ?~for All ! 

Song 

Would you know what 's soft 7 I dare 
Not bring you lo the down or air , 

Nor to stars to shew what ’s bnght, 

Nor to snow to teach you whita 

Nor, if you would Music hear, 

Call the Orbs to take your car , 

Nor to please your sense bnng forth 
Bruised Nard or what ’s more worth , 

Or on food were your thoughts placeal. 

Bring you Nectar, for a taste 
Wpuld you have all these in one? 

Name my Mistress, and ’tis done 
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Medloorlty In Love Eejecled 
Give me more Lo\c, or more Disdain , 
The tornd or the frozen zone 
Bring equal ease unto my pain, 

1 he temperate affords me none 
Either extreme, of love or hate, 

Is sweeter than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm , if it be Love, 

Like Danae in tint golden shower, 

I swim in pleasure , if it prove 
Disdain, that torrent will devour 
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Jly vulture hopes , and he ’s possessed 
Of Heaven that ’s but from Hell released 
Then crovvn mj jo)^ or cure mj pain , 

Give me more Love, or more Disdain. 

Disdain Returned. 

He that loves a rosy cheek, 

, Ora coral lip admires. 

Or from starlike eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires , 

As old T ime makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away 

But a smooth and steadfast mind. 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires 
Hearts vvath equal love combined. 

Kindle nevei* dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or e) es 

No tears, Celia, now shall wan 
My resolved heart to return , 

I have search’d thy soul within. 

And find nought but pnde and sconi j 
I have team’d thj arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou- 


Somc Power, in my revenge, convey 
T hat Love to her I cast away 

The Spring 

Now that the Winter’s gone, the Earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes, and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or calls an icy cream 
Upon the silver lake or crystal stream , 

But the warm sun thaws the benumbed earth. 

And makes it tender , gives a sacred birth 
To the dead swallow , vvaikes m hollow tree 
The drowsy Cuckoo and the Humble bee 
Now do a choir of chirping minstrels sing. 

In triumph to the world, the youthful Spring 
The valleys, lulls, and woods, in ncli arraj. 
Welcome the coming of the long’d for hlay 

Now all things smile only my Love doth lour, “ 
Nor hath the scalding noon day Sun the power 
To melt that marble ice, which still doth hold 
Her heart congeal’d, and makes her pity cold 
The ox, which lately did for shelter flie 
Into the stall, doth now securely he 
In open field , and love no more is made 
By the fire side, but m the cooler shade. 

Amyntas now doth by his Cions sleep 
Under a Sycamore, and all things keep 
Time vv ith the season only she doth carry 
June in her eyes, m her heart January 

Carews Poems (1640) have been cdiled bj \\ C, H iditt (1870). 
J W Ebsivorth (1893) and iVrtliur Vincent (‘Muses I-ibrar>, 1899). 

Willi.im Strode (1602-45), bom near Plymp- 
ton, Devon, from Westminster passed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and became canon thereof and 
public orator, as well as doctor of divinity He 
must hav'e known Lyly’s ‘Cupid and my Campaspe' 
(page 315) 

Answer to ‘ The Lover’s Melancholy ’ 

Return, my joys ' and hither brmg 
A tongue not made to speak, but sing, 

A jolly spleen, an inward feast , 

A causeless laugh without a jest , 

A face which gladness doth anoint , 

An arm for joy, flung out of joint , 

A spnghtful gait that leaves no pnnt. 

And makes a feather of a flint , < 

A heart that ’s lighter than the air , 

An ey e still dancing m its sphere’’; 

Strong mirth which nothing shall control , 

A body nimbler than a soul , 

Free wandenng thoughts not tied to muse. 

Which, thinkmg all things, nothing choose, 

Which, ere we see them come, are gone 
These life itself doth feed upon 
Alen take no care but only to be jolly , 

To be more wretched than we must, u, folly 

Kisses. 

My love and I for kisses played 

She would keep stakes — I was content , 

But when I won, she w ould be paid , 

This made me ask her what she meant 
‘Pray, since I see,’ quoth she, ‘your wranghng vein. 
Take your own kisses .give me mine again ’ 
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AVilliaiu Uabiiigtoii (1605-54) was bom and 
lived at Hmdlip Hall, Worcestershire, a house 
with more priest’s holes than any other in England 
^Iis life presents few incidents, though he came of 
a race of Catholic conspirators His father lay 
for SIX years in the Tower over Babington’s con- 
spiracy , his uncle was hanged for his share in the 
same plot The poet’s mother atoned m some 
measure for this disloyalty, for she is said to have 
been the wnter of the famous letter to Lord 
Monteagle which averted the execution of the Gun- 
powder Plot The poet was educated at St OmePs, 
but declined to become a Jesuit About 1631 he 
married Lucy Herbert, youngest daughter of the 
first Lord Powis, whom he had celebrated under 
the name of Castara. His collected poems — also 
entitled Castara — were published in 1634-40, the 
volume consisting of ‘The Mistress,’ ‘The Wife,’ 
and ‘ The Holy Man ’ These titles include each 
several copies of verses, and the same design was 
afterwards adopted by Cowley The short life of 
the poet seems to have glided quietly an ay, cheered 
by the society and affection of his Castara He 
had no stormy passions to agitate him, and no 
unruly imagination to control or subdue. His 
poetry is of the same unruffled descnption — placid, 
tender, and often elegant, but studded with con- 
ceits to show his wit and fancy When he talks of 
meadows wearing a ‘green plush,’ of the fire of 
mutual love purifying an infected city, and of a 
luxurious feast so nch that heaven must have 
rained showers of sweetmeats, as if 

Heaven were 

Blackfnars, and each star a confectioner — 

we are astonished to find one who could ndiculc 
the ‘madness of quaint oaths’ and the ‘fine rheto- 
nc of clothes’ m the gallants of his day, fall into 
such absurd and tasteless puerilities Habington 
had all the vices of the ‘metaphysical’ school, 
excepting its occasional and sometimes studied 
licentiousness He tells us himself (in his preface) 
that ‘if the innoccncy of a chaste muse shall be 
more acceptable, and weigh heavier m tlie balance 
of esteem, than a fame begot in adultery of study, 
I doubt I shall leave no hope of competition ’ 
And of a pure attachment he says that ‘when 
Love builds upon the rock of Chastity, it may 
safely contemn the battery of the waves and 
threatenings of the wind , since Time, that makes 
a mockery of the firmest structures, shall itself be 
ruinated before that be demolished ’ 

Description of Castara. 

Like the violet which alone 
Prospers in some happy shade. 

My Castara lives unknown, 
to no looser eje betrayed , 

For she ’s to herself untrue, 

Who delights i’ th’ public view 

I 

Such IS her beauty, as no arts 
Have enriched with borrowed grace , 


Her high birth no pnde imparts, 

For she blushes m her place 
Folly boasts a glorious blood , 

She IS noblest, being good 

Cautious, she knew never yet 
What a wanton courtship meant , 

Nor speaks loud, to boast her wit. 

In her silence eloquent 
Of herself survey she takes, ' 

Hut ’tween men no difference makes. 

She obeys with speedy will 

Her grave parents’ wise commands , 

And so innocent, that ill 
She nor acts nor understands ' 

WomenJs feet run still astray, 

If once to ill they know the way 

She sails by that rock, the court, 

Where oft Honour splits her mast , 

And retiredness thinks the port. 

Where her fame may anchor cast 
Virtue safely cannot sit, 

Where vice is enthroned for wit 

She holds that day’s pleasure best, 

Where sin waits not on delight , 

Without mask, or ball, or feast, 

Sweetly spends a winter’s night 
O’er that darkness, whence is thrust 
Prayer, and sleep oft governs lust 

She her throne makes reason climli. 

While wild passions captive he 
And each article of tunc 
Her pure thoughts to heaven fly 
All her vows religious be, 

And her love she vows to me 

Epistle to a PrlencL 
I hate the country’s dirt and manners, yet 
I love the silence , I embrace the wit 
And courtship, flowing here in a full tide, 

Blit loathe the expense, the vanity and pride. 

No place each way is happy Here I hold 
Commerce with some who to my care unfold. 

After a due oath ministered, the height 
And greatness of eacli star shines in the state. 

The bnglitness, the eclipse, the influence. 

With others I commune who tell me whence 
The torrent doth of foreign discord flow , 

Relate each skirmish, battle, overthrow, 

Soon as they happen , and by rote can tell 
Those German towns even puzzle me to spelL 
The cross or prosperous fate of pnnees they 
Asenbe to rashness, cunning, or delay. 

And on each action comment, with more skill 
Tlian upon Livy did old Afachiavel 
O busy folly ' Why do I my bram 
Perplex vvitii the dull policies of Spam, 

Or quick designs of P'rance ? Why not repair 
lo the pure innocence o' th’ country air, 
zVnd neighbour thee, dear friend? who so dost give 
Thy thoughts to worth and virtue, that to live 
Blest, Is to trace thy ways There might not we 
Arm against passion with philosophy , 
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And by the aid of leisure so control 
Whate’er is earth in uSj to grow all soul f 
Knowledge doth ignorance engender, w hen 
We study mysteries of other men, 

And foreign plo s Do but in thy ov, n shade — 

Thy head upon some flow ery pillow laid, 

Kind nature’s 'housewifery — contemplate all 
His stratagems, who labours to enthral 
The world to his great master, and vou ’ll find 
Ambition mocks itself, and grasps the wind 
Hot conquest makes us great Blood is too dear 
A pnee for glory Honour doth appear 
To statesmen like a vision m the night. 

And, juggler like, works o’ th’ deluded sight 

Th’ unbusied only wise for no respect 

Endangers them to error , they alTect 

Truth m her naked beauty, and behold 

Man wth an equal eye, not bright in gold 

Or tall in title , so much him they weigh 

As virtue raiseth him above his clay 

Thus let us value things and smee w e find 

Time bend us toward earth, let ’s m our mind 

Create new youth , and arm against the rude 

Assaults of age , that no dull solitude 

O’ th’ country dead our thoughts, nor busy care 

O’ th’ town make us to think, where now we are, 

And whither we are bound Time ne’er forgot 

His journey, though his steps w e numbered not 

Tlioiiia.s Raudolpli (1605-35) wrote miscel- 
laneous poems and si\ plays, all edited by W C 
Hazlitt m 1875 He was bom at NewTiham-cum- 
Badby, near Da\ entry, Northamptonshire, from 
Westminster passed in 1623 to Trinity College, 
Cambndge , and in 1629 was elected a fellow 
He was early distinguished for talents that pro- 
cured him the friendship of Ben Jonson and the 
other wits of the day Ben enrolled him among 
his adopted sons , but Randolph fell into intem- 
perate habits, arrd the fine promise of his genius 
was cut short by his death in his thirtieth year at 
Blathenvick, in his native county His poems are 
bright and soraeUmes humorous Arisiippics and 
Tlie Conceited Ptddhr are academic interludes , 
The Jealous Lover is a cleverly witten but \erj' 
artificial comedy , The Musds Looking-glass is a 
satire, m pseudo -dramatic form, on the several 
vaces) and the virtues find occasion to join in a 
dance, Ainyntas is a 'pastoral play on materials 
denved from Tasso and other Italians, tliough the 
plot IS Randolph’s own 

Upon his Picture. 

When age hath made me w hat I am not now. 

And every wnnkle teUs me w here the plough 
Of time hath furrowed , when an ice shall flo\v 
Through every vein, and ail my head be snow , 
When Death displays his coldness m my cheek. 

And I myself m my own picture seek. 

Not finding what I am, but what I was , 

In doubt which to belie\ e, this or my glass , 

Yet though I alter, this remains the same 
As It was drawn, retains the pnmiUve frame 
And first complexion , here w'dl still be seen 
Blood on the cheek, and down upon the chm 


Here tlie smooth brow will stay, the lively eye, ^ 
Ihe ruddy lip, and hair of youthful dye. 

Behold what frailty we m man may see, 

Whose shadow is less given to change than he ' 

To a Lady adroiringr herself In a Looklngr-Klass, 
Fair lady, when yoasee the grace 
Of beauty in your looking glass , 

A stately forehead, smooth and high, 

And full of princely majesty , 

A sparkhng eje, no gem so fair. 

Whose lustre dims the Cyprian star , 

A glorious cheek, divinely sw eel. 

Wherein both roses kindly meet ; 

A cherry lip that would entice 
Even gods to kiss at any pnee , 

You think no beauty is so rare 
That with )our shadow might compare 
That }our reflection is alone 
The thing that men most dote upon 
Madam, alas ’ your glass doth he. 

And }ou are much deceived , for I 
A beauty know of ncher grace — 

Sw eet, be not angry — ’tis your face 
Hence, then, O learn more mild to be. 

And Ica'.e to lay jour blame on me 
If me jour real substance mo\e. 

When jou so much jour sliadow loie. 

Wise nature would not let jour eje 
Look on her own bright majesty , 

Whicli had jou once but ga?ed upon, 

You could except yourself love none 
What then jou cannot love, let me. 

That face I can, jou cannot see. 

‘Now you have wliat to love,’ jou ’ll say, 

‘What then is left for me, I pray?’ 

My face, sweet heart, if it please thee , 

That which you can, I cannot see 
bo either love shall gam his due, 

Yours, sw eet, m me, and mine in you. 

Joules UoTfell (1594^-1666), whose collection 
of Familiar LetLrs is still an English classic, was 
the son of the minister of Abemant, in Caermarthen- 
shire, and having been educated at Hereford and 
Jesus College, Oxford, went to London m quest of 
employment Appointed steward to a patent-glass 
manufactory, he went abroad m 1616 to procure 
materials and engage workmen In the course of 
his four years’ tra\ els he visited Holland, Flanders, 
France, Spam, and Italy, brought capable work- 
men from Aliddelburg, Venice, and elsewhere , 
and, being of an acute and inquisitive turn, laid 
up a store of useful observations on men and 
manners, besides acquinng an extensive know- 
ledge of modern languages His connection with 
the glass company soon after ceased, and he again 
visited France as the travelling companion of a 
young gentleman After this he was sent to Spam 
(16221 as agent for the recovery of an English 
vessel which had been seized in Sardinia on the 
charge of smuggling , but his good hopes of ob- 
taining redress being destroyed by the breaking 
off of Pnnee Charles’s proposed marriage with 
the Infanta, he returned to England in 1624 His 
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next office was that of secretai-y to Lord Scrope, 
Lord-President of the Norfh , and in 1627 he was 
chosen by the corporation of Richmond in York- 
shire to be one of their representatives in Parlia- 
ment In 1632 he visited Copenhagen as secretarj' 
to the English ambassador, and prepared the Latin 
orations of condolence with the Danish kmg on 
the loss' of his mother At Nottingham m 1642 
he was appointed a clerk to the Privy Council , but 
being ‘prodigally inclined,’ according to Anthony 
Wood, ‘ and therefore running much into debt,’ he 
was imprisoned eight years in the Fleet, by order 
of a committee of Parliament Here he remained, 
supporting himself by translating and composing 
a \dricty of works In 1661 he became histonog- 
rapher-royal, the first who ever enjoyed that title , 
and having continued his literary vocation till his 
death on 3rd November 1666, he maybe accounted 
after Markham (page 398) as one of the earliest Eng- 
lishmen to make a In ehhood by his pen. His forty- 
one publications comprise translations from Italian, 
French, and Spanish , controversies, pamphlets, 
and books on history, politics, and philological 
questions His Inslmclioiis for Forreine Travel 
(1642) was reprinted by Professor Arber in 1869, 
his new editions of Cotgrave’s French dictionary 
are interesting to lexicographers , he published a 
description of London and a history of all the 
battles between England and Scotland, apologues, 
A Trance or News from Hell, and The Party of 
Beasts (an allegory) But this witty and entertain- 
ing wntcr IS now chiefly remembered for his Epts- 
tolcE Ho-Eliana, or Familiar Letters, Domestic 
and Foreign, divided into Sundry Sections, partly 
Historical, Political, and Philosophical (published 
in four instalments, in 1645, 1647,, 1650, and 1655) 

I he letters are dated from various places at home 
and abroad , but most of them seem to have been 
composed as a deliberate literary undertaking in 
the Fleet Prison, tliough many of them were no 
doubt based on his actual letters or notes of some 
Ivind, and not solely drawn from memory His re- 
marks on the leading events and characters of the 
time, as well as the description of what he saw m 
foreign countnes, and the reflections with which 
his letters abound, are entertaining reading , though 
a large proportion of his learning is second hand, 
many of his most interesting facts arc taken straight 
from books, and inaccurate statements arc frequent , 
and the interest is ratlier autobiogrdphical than 
historical They set a fashion of fictitious lettcr- 
wnting, and Defoe seems to have known them 
well Tlie letters are marked by lucidity, vivacity, 
and variety , are quite exceptional in that or any 
age , and have generally been \ oted one of the most 
amusing volumes extant JVIontaigne’s essays and 
Howell’s letters were Thackeray’s ‘ bedside books,’ ‘ 
constantly in use Hallam judged Howell rather 
harshly, dcclanng he ‘ had no wit, but abundance 
of conceit, flat and commonplace enough ’ Cer- 
tainly the letters are extraordinarily unequal in 
interest, some being obraously mere compendmms 


of such books as he could lay hands on at the 
time 

Letter from Venice 

ihesc wishes come to )ou from Venice, a place where 
there i» nothing wanting that heart can wish renowned 
Venice, the adnnrcdst city in the world , a city that all 
Europe is bound unto, for she is her greatest rampart 
against that huge eastern tyrant, the Turk, by sea , else 
I believe he had over run all Chnstendom by this time. 
Against hup this city hath perform’d notable exploits, 
and not only against him, but dicers others she hath 
restored emperors to their thrones, and popes to their 
chairs, and with her gallies often preserv’d St PetePs 
bark from sinking for which, by way of reward, one 
of his successors espous’d her to the sea, which marriage 
is solemnly renew’d ecery year in solemn procession by 
the Doge and all the Clanssimos, and a gold ring cast 
into the sea out of the great galcass, call’d the Eucen 
loro, wherein the first ceremony was perform’d by the 
pope himself, abo\e three hundred years since, and they 
say It IS the self same vessel still, tho’ often put upon 
the careen and irimm’d. This made me think on 
lint famous ship at Athens , nav, I fell upon an 
abstracted notion m philosophy, and a speculation 
touching the body of man, which being in perpetual 
flux, and a kmd of succession of decays, and con 
seqiiently requinng, ever and anon, a restoration of 
what It loseth of the virtue of the former aliment, and 
what was concerted after the third concoction into a 
blood and fleshy substance, which, as m all other sub 
lunary bodies that have internal principles of heat, useth 
to transpire, breathe out, and evaste acvay through in 
visible pores, by exercise, motion, and sleep, to make 
room still for a supply of new nounture I fell, I say, 
to consider whether our bodies may be said to be of 
like condition with this Bucentoro, cchich, tho’ it lie 
reputed still the same vasscl, yet I beliece there’s not 
a foot of that timber remaining cchich it had upon the 
first dock, having been, as they tell me, so often planked 
and nbbed, caulked and pierced In like manner, our 
bodies may be said to be daily repaired by neev sus 
tcnance, which begets neev blood, and consequently 
neev spinls, neev humours, and, I may say, neev flesh , 
the old, by continual dcperdition and insensible Iran 
spirations, evaporating still out of us, and giving evay 
(o fresh , so that I make a question cvhether, by reason 
of these perpetual reparations and accretions, the bodv 
of man may be said to be the same numencal body in 
Ins old age that he had in Ins manhood, or the same m 
his manhood that he had in his youth, the same m hi, 
youth that he carried about cvith him m Ins childhood, 
or the same m his childhood cvhicli he wore first m 
the evomb I make a doubt cvhether I had the same 
identical indicidually numencal body, evhen I carried 
a calf leather sachel to school m Hereford, as cclien I 
wore a lambskin hood In Oxford, or cchether I hace 
the same mass of blood m my veins, and the same fledi 
nocc in Venice, which I carry'd almut me three years 
since, up and doevn London streets, having, m lieu of 
beer and ale, drunk wine all this cvhile, and fed upon 
difierent c lands. Noev, the stomach is like a crucible, 
for It hatli a chemical kind of certue to transmute one 
body into another, to transubstantiate fish and frmts 
into flesh cvithm and about us but tho’ it be question 
able whether I wear the same flesh which is fluxiblc, I 
am sure my hair is not the same , for you may remember 
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I went flaxen haired out of England, hut you shall find 
me returned with a very dark brown, which I impute 
not only to the heat and air of those hot countnes I 
have eat my bread in, but to the quality and di/Terence of 
food But you will say that hair is but an excrementitious 
thing, and makes not to tliis purpose , moreover, me 
thinks I hear you say that this may lie true only in the 
blood and spints, or such fluid parts, not in the solid 
and heterogeneal parts. But I will press no further at 
this time this philosophical notion, which the sight of 
Bucentoro infused into me, for it hath already made me 
exceed the bounds of a letter, and, I fear me, to trespass 
too much upon your patience , I leave the further dis 
quisition of this point to } our own contemplations, who 
are a far riper philosopher than I, and have waded 
deeper into and drank more of Aristotle's well But, 
to conclude, tho’ it be doubtful whether I cariy about 
me tile same body or no in all points that I had m 
England, I am well assur’d I bear still the same mind, 
and therein I verify the old verse 
‘ Cceluin non ammum viutanl qiti irons mare cur runt ' 
‘The air but not the mind they change, 

Who m outlandish countries range ’ 

For what alterations soever happen in this microcosm, 
in this little world, this small bulk and body of mine, 
you may be confident that nothing shall alter my affec 
tions, specially towards you, but that I w-ill persevere 
still the same—the very same J H 

Vkuice, ssW Jum 1621 

Letter from Borne 

I am now come to Romo, and Rome, they say, is every 
man’s country , she is called Communis Patna, for e\ ery 
one that is within the compass of the Latin Church finds 
himself here, as it were, at home, and in his mother’s 
house, in regard of interest in religion, which is the cause 
that for one native there be five strangers that sojourn in 
tins city , and without any distinction or mark of strange 
ness, they come to preferments and offices, both in church 
and state, according to ment, which is more valued and 
sought after here than anywhere 

But whereas I expected to have found Rome elevated 
upon seven hills, I met her rather spreading upon a flat, 
having humbled herself, smee she was made a Christian, 
and descended from tliose hills to Campus Martius , with 
Trasteiere, and the suburbs of Saint Peter, she hath yet 
m compass about fourteen miles, which is far short of 
that vast circuit she had m Claudius his time , for 
Vopiscus wites she was then of fifty miles’ arcumfer- 
eiicc, and she had five hundred thousand free citizens m 
a famous cense that was made, which, allowing but six 
to every family m wonien, children, and servants, came 
to three millions of souls ^ but she is now a wuldemess in 
comparison of that number The pope is grown to he a 
great temporal pnnee of late years, for the State of the 
Church extends above 300 miles in length, and zoo miles 
in breadth , it contains Ferrara, Bologna, Romagma, the 
Marquisate of Ancona, Umbna, Sabina, Perugia, with 
a part of Tuscany, the patnmony, Rome herself, and 
Latium In these there are above fifty bishoprics , the 
pope hath also the duchy of Spoleto, and the exarchate 
of Ravenna , he hath the town of Benevento in the 
kingdom of Naples, and the country of Venisse, called 
Avignon, m France He hath Utle also good enough to 
Naples itself , but, rather than oflend his champion, the 
king of Spam, he is contented with a while mule, and 


purse of pistoles about the neck, which he receives every 
year for a bernot or homage, 01; what you will call it , 
he pretends also to be lord paramount of Sicily, Urbin, 
Parma, and JIascran , of Norway, Ireland, and England, 
since King John did prostrate our crown at Pandulfo his 
legate’s feet 

Hie state of the apostolic see here in Italy lietli ’twixt 
two seas, the Adnatic and the Tyrrhene, and it runs 
through the midst of Italy, which makes the jiope power 
All to do good or harm, and more capable than any other 
to be an umpire or an enemy IIis authority being mixed 
’twi\t temporal and spiritual, disperseth itself into so 
many members, that a young man may grow old here 
before he can well understand the form of gorernment. 

riie consistory of cardinals meet but once a week, and 
once a week they solemnly wait all upon the pope I 
am told there are now in Christendom but sixty eight 
cardinals, whereof there are six cardinal bishops, fifty 
one cardinal pnests, and eleven cardinal deacons The 
cardinal bishops attend and sit near the pope, when he 
celebrates any festival , the cardinal priests assist him at 
mass , and the cardinal deacons attire him A cardinal 
IS made by a short breve or wnt from the pope in these 
words Creamus ie soctum regibus, sttpenortm duct bus, et 
fratrem nostrum ‘We create thee a companion to kings, 
supenor to dukes, and our brother ’ If a cardinal bishop 
should be questioned for any offence, there must be 
twenty four w itnesscs produced against him The Bishop 
of Ostia hath most pnvilege of any* other, for he con- 
secrates and instals the pope, and goes alwajs next to 
him All these cardinals bate the repute of pnnees, and 
besides other incomes, thej have the annats of benefices 
to support their greatness 

For point of jiower, the pope is able to put 50,1x10 men 
m the field, in case of necessity, besides his naval strengtli 
in galhes We read how Paul III sent Charles HI 
12,000 foot and 500 horse Pius V sent a greater aid 
to Charles IX , and for riches, besides the temporal 
domimons he hath in all the countnes before named, the 
datary or despatching of bulls. The triennial subsidies, 
annats, and other ecclesiastical nghts mount to an un 
known sum , and it is a common saying here, that as 
long as the pope can finger a pen, he can want no pence. 
Pius V notwithstanding his expenses in bmldings, left 
four milhons in the Castle of Saint iVngelo m less than 
five years, more, I believe, than this Gregoty XV will, 
for he haln many nephews , and better is it to be the 
pope s nephew, than to be a favourite to any pnnee in 
Christendom 

Touching the temporal government of Rome, and op 
pidan affairs, there is a pretor and some choice citizens, 
who sit m the Capitol Among other pieces of policy, 
there is a synagogue of Jews permitted here (as in other 
places of Italy) under the pope’s nose, but they go with 
a mark of distinction in their hats , they are tolerated 
for advantage of commerce, wherein the Jews are wonder 
All dexterous, though most of them be only brokers and 
Lombardeers , and they are held to be here, as the cynic 
held women to be, malum neccssanum 

Present Rome may be said to be but a monument of 
Rome past, when she was m that llounsh that St Austin 
desired to see her in. She who tamed the world, tamed 
herself at last, and falling under her own weight, fell to 
Iw a prey to time , yet there is a providence seems to 
ave a care of her still , for though her 'air be not so 
good, nor her circumjacent soil so kmdly as it was, yet 
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she hath wherewith to keep life and soul together still, 
by her ecclesiastical courts, which is the sole cause of her 
peopling now , so that it may be said, when the pope 
came to be her head, she was reduced to her first prin 
ciples , for as a shepherd was founder, so a shepherd is 
still governor and preserver 
z-^th Stpt 1631 

Howell tells the story of the ‘Pied Piper of Hame- 
len’ much as it is given by Browning, who may 
have taken it hence 01 from Verstegan , he shows m 
two letters that popular opinion in England inclined 
to the belief that Raleigh had deliberately fibbed 
about the gold-mines he pietended to go in search 
of on that last disastrous expedition , he reports 
the murder of Buckingham by Felton when the 
news reached him , describes the languages and 
religions of all countries in the world, as far as he 
could find out about them , has many pious and 
theological reflections, some naughty stories, and 
many statements as facts which are manifest fables 
(as of the lady, commemorated by Coryate also, 
who as a punishment for discourtesy to a poor 
woman bore 365 children at a birth) , gives a com- 
plete statistical account of the Low Countries, and a 
history of tlie Inquisition , propounds a scheme of 
spelling reform, and intersperses not a few poems 
and hymns, most highly unpoetic His notion of 
tolerance may be seen from his saying, ‘ I pity 
rather than hate Turk or Infidel if I hate any, 
'tis those Schismaticks that puzzle the sweet peace 
of our Church, po that I could be content to see an 
Anabaptist go to Hell on a BrownisPs back.’ An 
account of tlie wme countries of the world begins 
with Greece, Spam, and Portugal, and then goes 
on to France 

On Wines 

Trance, participating of the dimes of all the countries 
about her, affords wines of quality accordingly , as, to 
wards the Alps and Italy,, she hath a luscious nch wine 
called Frontiniac In the country of Provence, towards 
the Pyrenees in Languedoc, there are wines congustable 
with those of Spam one of the pnnie sort of white 
wines IS that of Beaume , and of chrets, that of Orleans,'^ 
though It be interdicted to wine the kin^s cellar with il, 
in respect of the corrosiveness it carries with it ^Vs m 
France, so in all other wine-countncs, the white is called 
the female, and the claret or red wine is called the male, 
because commonly it hath more sulphur, body, and heat 
in ’t the winc^ that our merchants bnng over upon the 
nver of Garonne, near Bordeaux, in Gascony, which is 
the greatest mart for wines in all France. The Scot, 
because he hath always been a useful confederate to 
France against England, hath (among other pnvileges) 
right of pro empUon of first choice of wines in Bordeaux, 
he IS also permitted to carry his ordnance to the very 
walls of the town, whereas the English are forced to leave 
them at Blay, a good way distant down the riicr There 
IS a iiard green wine, that grows about Rochelle, and the 
islands thereabouts, which the cunning Hollander some- 
time used to fetch, and he hath a tnck to put a bag of 
herbs, or some other infusions, into it— as he dotli bnm 
stone in Rhenish— to give it a whiter tincture and more 
sweetness , then they re embark it for England, where it 


passeth for good Bachrag [Bacharach], and this is called 
stuming of wines In Normandy there ’s little or no wine 
at all grows , therefore the common drink of that country is 
cider, specially m low Normandy There arc also many 
beerhouses in Pans pnd elsewhere, but though their 
barley and water be better thmi ours, or that of Germany, 
and though they have English and Dutch brewers among 
them, yet they cannot make beer m that perfection 

ITic pnrae wines of Gennany grow about the Rhine, 
specially in the Psalts [Pfalz] or Lower Palatinate alwut 
Bachrag, which hath its etymology from BaceJn am , for 
m ancient times there was an altar erected there to the 
honour of Bacchus, m regard of the richness of the w ines 
Here, and all France over, ’tis held a great part of in- 
civihty for maidens to dnnk wine until they arc marned, 
as it 13 in Spain for them to wear high shoes or to paint 
till then. The German mothers, to make their sons fall 
into a hatred of wine, do use, when they are little, to put 
some owls’ ^gs into a cup of Rhenish, and sometimes a 
little living eel, which twingling in the wine while the 
child is drinking, so scares him, that many come to abhor 
and have an antipathy to wine all their lives after From 
Bachrag the first stock of vines which grow now m the 
Grand Canary Island were brought, which, with the heat 
of the sun and the soil, is grown now to that height of 
perfection, that the wines which they afford are accounted 
the richest, the most firm, the best bodied, and lastiiigst 
wine, and the most defecated from all earthly grossness, 
of any other whatsoever , it hath little or no sulphur at 
all in’t, and leaves less dregs behind, though one drink it 
to excess Trench wines may lie said but to pickle meal 
in the stomachs, but this is the wine that digests, and 
doth not only breed good blood, but it nutnfieth also, 
licing a glutinous substantial liquor of this wine, if of 
any other, may be venfied that merry induction, ‘that 
good wine makes good blood, good blootl causeth good 
humours, good humours cause good thoughts, good 
thoughts bnng forth good works, good works carry a 
man to heaven — ergo, good wine carncth a man to 
heaven ’ If this be true, surely more English go to 
heaven this way than any other, for I think there’s 
more Canary brought into England than to all the 
world besides I think aEo, there is a hundred times 
more drunk under the name of Canary wine than there 
IS brought in , for Shernes and Malagas, well mingled, 
pass for Canancs in most taverns, more often than 
Canary itself, else 1 do not see how 'twere possible for 
the vmtncr to save by it, or to live by his calling, unle*ss 
he were permitted sometimes to be a brewer When 
Sacks ami Cananes were brought in first among us, they 
were used to be drunk in aqua vita, measures, and ’twas 
held fit only for those to dnnk who were used to carry 
their legs in their hands, their eyes upon their noses, and 
an almanac m their Ixines , but now they go <lown every 
one’s throat, both >oung and old, like milk 

The countnes that are freest from excess of dnnking 
are Spam and Italy If a woman can prove her husband 
to have been thnee drunk, by the ancient laws of Spam 
she may plead for a divorce from him Nor indeed can 
the Spaniard, bemg hot brauied, bear much dnnk, jet I 
have heard that Gondomar was once too hard for the 
king of Denmark, when he was here in England But 
the Spanish soldiers that have lieen m the wars of Flan 
ders will take their cups fre*ely, and the Italians also 
When I lived t’ other side the .Mps, a gentleman told me 
a merrj tale of a Ligunan soldier, who had got dnink in 
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Genoa, and Prince Dona going a horseback to \ialk the 
round one night, tlie soldier took his horse by the bndle, 
and asked what the price of him was, for lie n anted a 
horse The prince, seeing in what humonr he was, 
caused him to be taken into a liouse and put to sleep 
Jn the morning he sent for him, and asked him what 
he would give for Im horse ‘Sir,’ said the rcco\ered 
soldier, ‘the merchant that would ha\e bought him last 
night of )Our Highness went away betimes in the mom 
mg ’ The boonest companions for drinking are the 
Greeks and Germans , hut the Greek is the merriest of 
the two, for he will sing, and dance, and kiss his neat 
companions , but the other will drink as deep as he. If 
the Greek will dnnk ns many glasses as there be letters 
in his mistress’s name, the other w ill dnnk the number 
of his years , and though he be not apt to break out in 
singing, being not of so airy a constitution, >et he will 
drink often musically a health to every one of these si\ 
notes, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, which, with his reason, are 
all comprehended in this hexameter 

‘ Ut rehvet miserum fatum solitosque laborcs.’ 

The fewest draughts he drmks are three — the first to 
quench the thirst past, the second to quench the present 
thirst, the third to preient the future. I heard of a 
company of Low Dutchmen that had drunk so deep, 
that beginning to stagger, and their heads tummg round, 
they thought venly they w ere at sea, and that the upper 
chamber where they were was a ship, insomuch that, it 
being foul windy weather, they fell to throw the stools 
and other things out of the window, to lighten the aessel, 
for fear of suffering shipwreck 

On Tobacco 

To usher in again old Janus, I send )ou a parcel of 
Indian perfume which tlie Spaniard calls the holy herb, . 
in regard of the vanous virtues it hath, but we call u 
tobacco , I will not say it grew under the King of Spain’s 
window, but I am told it was gather’d near his gold 
mines of Potosi (where they report that m some places 
there is more of that ore than earth), therefore it must 
needs be precious stuff if moderately and seasonably 
taken (as I find )ou always do), ’tis good for many 
things f It helps digestion taken a while after meat, it 
makes 6he void rheum, break wind, and keeps the body 
open a leaf or two being steeped o’er night in a little 
white w me is a vomit that ne\ er fails in its operation it 
IS a good corapamon to one that converseth with dead 
men , for if one hath been ponng long upon a book, 
or IS toil’d wnth the pen, and stupified wath study, it 
quickeneth him, and dispels those clouds that usually 
o’erset the braiq The smoke of it is one of the whole 
Eomest scents that is, against all contagious airs, for it 
o’er masters all other smells, as K. James, they saj, 
found true, when being once a hunting, a shower of ram 
drove him into a pig sty for shelter, where he caus’d a 
pipe full to be taken on purpose it cannot endure a 
spider or a flea, with such like aermin, and if your hawk 
be troubled with any such, being bloivn into his feathers, 
it frees him it is good to fortify and presene the sight, 
the smoke being let m round about the balls of the eyes 
once a week, and frees them from all rheums, dniing 
them back by way of repercussion , being taken backward 
’tis excellent good against the cholique, and taken into 
the stomach, ’twoll heat and cleanse it , for I could 
instance in a great lord (my Lord of Sunderland, Presi 
dent of York), who told me, that he taking it downward 


Into Ins stomach, it made him cast up -00 imposthume, 
bag and all, which had been a long time engeiidenng out 
of a bruise he had received at football, and so preserv’d 
his hfc for many years. Nosv to descend from the sub 
stance of the smoke to the ashes, ’tis well known the 
medicinal virtues thereof are very many , but they are so 
common, that I will spare the inserting of them here 
but if one would try a petty conclusion how much smqke 
there is in a pound of tobacco, the ashes will fell him 
for let a pound be exactly weigh’d, and the ashes kept 
chanly and weigh’d afterwards, what wants of a pound 
weight in the ashes cannot be deny’d to have been smoke, 
which evaporated into air I have been told that Sir 
Walter Rawleigh won a wager of Queen Elizabeth upon 
this nicely The Spaniards and Irish take it most in 
powder or smutchin, and it mightily refreshes the brain, 
and I beheie there’s as much taken this way m Ireland 
as there is in pipes m England , one shall commonly see 
the serving maid upon the washing block, and the swam 
upon the plough share, when they are tir'd w ith labour, 
take out tlicir boxes of smutchin and draw it mto their 
nostrils with a quill, and it will beget new spirits in them 
with a fresh vigour to fall to their work agijin. In 
Barbary and other parts of Afnc, ’tis wonderful vvliat a 
small pdl of tobacco will do, for those who use to nde 
post thro’ the sandy desarts, where they meet not with 
anything that’s potable or edible, sometimca three days 
together, they use to carry small balls or pills of tobacco, 
which being put under the longue, it affords them a per 
petual moisture and takes off the edge of the appetite for 
some days 

If you desire to read with pleasure all the vartues of 
this modem herb, you must read Dr Thorus’s Pastologia 
[Raphael Thorfus, ITymnus Tabaci sive dt, Pcc/o, 1644I 
an accurate piece couch’d m a strenuous heroic verse, 
full of matter, and contmuiiig its strength from first to 
last , insomuch, that for the bigness it may be compar’d 
to any piece of antiquity, and, m my opinion, is beyond 
Parpaxofivo/iaxia [ The Battle of the Frogs and the Mice, 
erroneously attnbuled to Homer] or 7a^ecv/^topa;(£a \ The 
Battle of the Cats and the JMice, a burlesque poem by the- 
tvvelfth century Greek, Theodorus Prodromus] 

So I conclude these romblmg notions, presuming you 
will accept this small argument of my'' great respects to 
you if you want paper to light your pipe, this letter may 
serve the turn , and if it be true what the poets frequently 
sing, that affection is fire, you shall need no other tliaa 
the clear flames of the donor’s love to make ignition, 
which is comprehended m this distich 

^ I gnu amor si fit, tolaccnm aicendere nostrum. 

Nulla petenda tibi fax nisi dantis amor ’ 

‘ If love be fire, to light this Indian weed. 

The donor’s love of fire may stand instead ‘ 

Fleet, i yan . 1646 

On lieaming In Englsund. 

The subject of this letter may peradventure seem a 
paradox to some, but not, I know, to your lordship, 
when you have pleased to weigh well the reasons. 
Learning is a thing that hath been much cned up and 
coveted In all ages, especially m this last century of 
years, by people of all sorts, tho’ never so mean and 
mechanical every man strains his fortunes to keep his 
i children at school , the cobler wiU' clout it till midnight, 

; the porter will carry hardens till his bones crack again, 

1 the plongh man will pinch both back and belly to give 
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; son Icaniing, and I find tliat this ambition reigns 
where so much as m tins island But under favour 
s word learning is taken m a narrower sense among us 
m among other nations , we seem to restrain it only 
the book , whereas, indeed, any artisan avhatsoever 
he know the secret and mystery of his trade) may be 
Jed a learned man a good mason, a good shoemaker. 
It can manage St Crispin’s lance handsomely, a skil 
yeoman, a good shipwright, S.C, may all be called 
irned men , and indeed the usefullest sort of learned 
:n , for without the two first we might go bhrefoot, 
d lie abroad as Ixiasts, having no other canopy than 
e wild air, and without the two last we might starve 
: breid, have no commerce with other nations, or ever 
able to tread upon a continent fhese, w ith such like 
xtrous artisans, may be termed learned men, and the 
are behoveful for the subsistence of a country, than 
ose Polymathisls that stand poring all day m a comer 
ion a moth eaten author, and converse only with dead 
en The Chinese (who are the next neighbours to 
e rtsing sun on this Side of the hemisphere, and con 
qucntly the acutest) have a wholesome piece of policy, 
at the son is always of the father's trade, and 'tis all 
c learning ho aims at which makes them admirable 
tisans , for, besides the dextrousness and propensity of 
e cliild, being descended lineally from so many of the 
me trade, the father is more careful to instruct him, 
id to discover to him all the mystery thereof This 
.neral custom or law keeps their heads from running at 
ndom afler book-learning, and other vocations I have 
ad a tale of Rob Grosthcad [Grosseteste], Bishop of Lm 
)ln, that being come to'this greatness, he had a brother 
ho was a husbandmap, and expected great matters from 
im in point of preferment , but the bishop told him that 
he wanted money to mend his plow or his cart, or to 
ay tackhngs for Ins horses, with other things belonging 
I his husbandry, he should not want \/hat was fitting , 
at wish’d him to aim no higher, for a husbandman he 
mnd him, and a husbandman he wmuld leave him. 

Ihe extravagant humour of our country is not to be 
itogcther commended, that all men should aspire to 
ook learning there is not a simpler animal, and a more 
iperfluous member of state, than a mere scholar, than 

nly a sc(£ pleasing student , he is Tr/fm is miUtle 

widits 

From Howell’s IustrHctto 7 is for Fon ane Travt. 1 , 
'Inch, like his Letters, contains many acute obser- 
ntions on men and things, we extract this on the 

Tales of Travellora 

Others have a custom to be always relating strange 
lings and wonders (of the humour of Sir John Man 
eville), and they usually present them to the hearers 
irough multiplying glasses, and thereby cause the thing 
j appear far greater than it is m itself, they make 
lountaiiis of mole hills, like Charenton Bridge echo, 
duch doubles the sound nine times Such a traveller 
las he that reported the Indian fly to be as big as a 
3x, China birds to be ns big as some horses, and their 
lice to be ns big as monkeys, but they haic the wit 
3 fetch this far enough off, because the hearer may 
ather belieac it than make a voyage so far to disproae a 
lev cry one knows the talc of him v.ho reported he had 
cen a cabbage under whose leaves a regiment of soldiers 
vue sheltered from a shower of rain Another who was 
10 traveller, yet the wiser man, said he had passed by a 
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place where there were 400 brasiers making of a caldron 
— 200 vvi thin and 200 without, beating the nails in, the 
traveller asking for what use Uiat huge caldron was, he 
told him ‘ Sir, it was to boil y our cabbage ’ 

Such another vvas the Spanish traveller, who was so 
habituated to hyperbolise and relate wonders, that he 
became ridiculous in all companies, so Ibat be was forced 
at last to give order to bis man, when he fell into any 
excess this way, and report anything improbable, he 
should pull him by the sleeve The master falling into 
his wonted hyperboles, spoke of a church in China that 
was fen thousand yards long , his man, standing bclund, 
and pulling him by the sleeve, made him stojS suddenly 
The company asking ‘ I pray , sir, hovv broad might 
that church be ? ’ he replied ‘ But a yard broad , and 
you may thank my man for pulling me by the sleeve, 
else I had made it foursquare for you ’ 

The following may serve as a specimen of his 
poetry, from a farevv ell letter to a dying friend 

This Life 's at longest but one Day, 

He who in } outh posts hence away, 

Leaves us 1’ tli’ mom He who hath run 
Ills race till Manliood parts at Hoon 
rVnd who at seventy odd forsake-s this Light, 

He may be said to take his leave at Night 

See Arbcr'* edition of the Iittiructioiii (1869), and llie ediUon 
of the EftsUla b> Joseph Jacobs (1890). 

Johu £uilo (1601 ?-65), a native of York, 
studied at Oxford, vvas depnved of his living in 
1643, vvas Chaplain and Clerk of the Closet to 
Charles II m exilCj became successively Bishop 
of Worcester and of Salisbury, and vvas a very 
successful miscellaneous writer He bad grc.it 
learning and eloquence, vvas extremely agreeable 
and facetious m conversation, and vvas a man 
of so many excellences that, in the language of , 
Walton, there had lived since the death of 
Richard Hooker no man ‘whom God had blessed 
with more innocent wisdom, more sanctified le,irn- 
ing, or a more pious, peaceable, primitive temper ’ 
He dealt very tenderly with the Nonconformists, 
and, accoiding to Clarendon, he was among the 
few excellent men who never had and never could 
have an enemy He wrote some poems , but his 
principal work is Mtcrocosmographie, or a Pcect of 
the World Discovered in Essayts and Charaittrs 
(1628), a marvellous storehouse of wit and humour 
Collections of ‘characters' were long exceedingly 
common and popular — some two hundred such 
have been catalogued — and form a link between 
the ‘humours ’ of the old comedy on the one hand, 
and the familiar essay and novel of the eighteenth 
century on the other Earle's is by far the most 
notable ‘An undeniable wit, a real gift of finished 
if biting satire, a constant rattle of telling epigram, 
make him at his best — and he often is at his beat — 
as good rc.ading as the heart of m.an can dcaire,* 
so said tlie Allunaiiin criticising' a recent edition 
of the dftiri ocosinorrrap/ite, and pointing out at the 
same time Earle’s skill m handling sentiment and 
his touches of poetry Among the chametera 
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drawn are those of a raw preacher, an antiquary, 
a reserved man, a college butler, a carrier, a 
player, a pot-poet, a university dun, and a plain 
country fellow 

A Pot-Poet 

Is the clreggs of wit, yet mingled with good drinke 
may have some relish His inspirations are more reall 
then others , for they doe but fame a God, ]jut hee has 
his by him. His verses run like the tap, and his 
invention as the barrell, ebs and flowes at the mercy 
of the spiggot In thin drinke hee aspires not above 
a balLad, but a cup of sacke mflames him, and sets liis 
Muse and nose a fire together The pressc is Ins mint, 
and stamps him now and then a sixe pence or two in 
reward of the baser coyne his pamphleL His workes 
would scarce sell for three halfe pence, though they are 
given oft for three shillings, but for the pretty title 
tliat allures the country gentleman and for which the 
printer maintaines him in ale a fortnight His verses 
arc like his clothes, miserable cento’s and patches, yet 
their pace is not altogether so hobling as an almanacks. 
The death of a great man or the burning of a house 
furnish him with an argument, and the nine Muses are 
out strait in mourning gowne, and Melpomine cry es Fire, 
Fire His other poems are but briefs in rime, and like 
the poore Greekes collections to redeeme from captivity 
He IS a man now much imploy’d in commendations of 
our navy, and a bitter inveigher against the Spaniard 
Hia frequent’st workes goe out m single sheets, and are 
chanted from market to market, to a vile tune, and a 
worse throat whilst the poore country wench melts like 
her butter to heare them And these are the stones 
of some men of Tibume, or a strange monster out of 
Germany or sitting in a baudy house, hoc writes Gods 
judgements Hee ends at last in some obscure painted 
cloth, to which himselfe made the verses, and his life 
like a canne too full spils upon the bench He leaves 
twenty shillings on the score, which my hostesse looses. 

A Plain Country Fellow 

Is one that manures his ground well, but lets himselfe 
he fallow and until’d Hee has reason enough to doe 
his busmesse, and not enough to bee idle or melaucholy 
Hee seemes to have the judgement of Nabuchadnezar 
for his conversation is among beasts, and his tallons none 
of the shortest, only he eates not grasse, because hee 
loves not sallets His hand guides the plough, and the 
plough his thoughts, and his ditch and land marke is 
the very mound of his meditations He expostulates 
with his oxen very understandingly, and speaks Gee and 
Ree better then English His mind is not much dis 
tracted with objects but if a goode fat cowe come m 
his way, he stands dumbe and astonisht, and though his 
haste bee never so great, will fixe here halfe an houres 
contemplation His habitation is some poore thatcht 
roofe, distingmsht from his bam by the loope holes that 
let out smoak, which the raine had long since vvasht 
thorow, but for the double seeling of bacon on the 
inside, which has hung there from his grmdsires time, 
and IS yet to make rashers for postenty His dinner is 
his other worke, for he sweats at it as much as at his 
labour , he is a temble fastner on a piece of beefe, 
and you may hope to stave the guard off sooner His 
religion is a part of his copy-hold, which hee takes 
from his land lord, and referres it wholly to his dis 
cretion. Yet if hec give him leave, he is a good 


Christian to his power , that is, comes to church in his 
best clothes, and sits there with his neighbours, where 
he IS capable oncly of two prayers, for raines and faire 
weather Hee apprehends Gods blessings onely in a 
good yeere or a fat pasture, and never praises him 
but on good ground Sunday he c-steemes a day to 
make merry in, and tliinkes a bag pipe as essentiall to 
it as evening prayer, where hec vvalkcs very solemnly 
after service with his hands coupled behind him, and 
censures the daunemg of his pansb His complement 
with his neighbour is a good thumpe on the backc , 
and his salutation commonly some blunt curse Hee 
thinks nothing to bee vices but pnde and ill husbandne, 
for which hee vvil gravely disswade youtli, and has some 
thriftie liobnayle proverbes to clout his discourse He 
IS a niggard all the wetke except oncly market day, 
where if his come sell well, hee thinkes hee may be 
drunke vnth a good conscience His feetc never stincke 
so unbecomingly as vvlien hee trots after a lawyer in 
We-stminster hall, and even cleaves the ground with 
hard scraping, in beseeching his worship to take liis 
money Ilte is sensible of no calaraitie but the burning 
of a stacke of come or the overflowing of a medow, 
and thinkes Noahs flood the greatest plague that ever 
was, not because it drownexi the world, but spoyl’d the 
grasse. For Death hee is never troubled, and if hee get 
in but his Harvest before, let it come when it vvil he 
cares not. 

A Criticlce 

Is one that has spcld over a great many of bookes, 
and his observation is the orthographie. Hee is the 
surgeon of old authors, and hcales the wounds of dust 
and Ignorance He converses much in fragments and 
Demnl multa's, and if he piece it up with two lines, 
he IS more proud of that booke then the authour Hee 
mnnes over all sciences to pemse their synlaxis, and 
thinkes all learning compris’d in writing Latine. Hee 
tastes styles, as some discreeter palats doe wine, and 
tels you which is genuine, which sophisticate and has 
tard. His owaie phrase is a miscellany of old words, 
deceas’d long before the Caisars, and entoomb’d by Varro, 
and the modem’st man hee follow es is Plaqtus Hee 
writes omnets at length, and qiitcqiiid, and his gemnd 
IS most inconformable. Hee is a troublesome vexer 
of the dead, which after so long sparing must rise up to 
the judgement of his castigations He is one that makes 
all bookes sell dearer, whilst he swels them into folios 
w ith his comments 

The iltcrocoiiuographte passed ihrougU three editions m » 6 a 3 , 
was often repnntcd, was edited by Dr Philip Bliss in iSit, repnnted 
by Arber in 1868 and 1891, by Irwin in 1897, edited bj West in x 3 g 3 , 
and for the Cambndge Press in 1904 The first edition has but 
fifty four characters, the sisth (1635) had seventy eight 

Owen Felltitnui, or Feltham (1602-78), 
author of Resolves j Divine^ Morall, and Poltltcall, 
was of a good Suffolk familyq and lived for some 
years as chaplain in the Northamptonshire house 
of the Earl of Thomond at Great Billing, where 
Felltham died and was buried The Resolves^ 
appeared about 1620, being a hundred short essays, 
To the second edition (1628) a ‘seconde centurie’ 
was added He wrote an account of the Low 
Countries in 1652, and some rather interesting 
poems His Resolves fell almost completely' into 
oblivion from 1709 (the date of the twelfth edition) 
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till 1806, when they were repnnted by Gumming 
Hallam and others have condemned Felltham’s 
prose as obscure and affected, he strains after 
conceits, and the comparison wth Bacon's Essays, 
often made, is not to the advantage of Felltham 
But he has a fine vein of observation and reflection, 
not without frequent felicities of expression 

Of Thoughtfalness in Misery 
I like of Solon’s course, in comforting his constant 
fnend , when, taking him up to the top of a turret, over- 
looking all the piled buddings, he bids him think how 
many discontents there had been in those houses since 
their framing, how many are and how many will be , 
then, if he can, to leave the world's calamities, and 
mourn but for Ins own To mourn for none else were 
hardness and injustice To mourn for all were endless 
riie beat uay is to uncontract the brow, and let the 
world’s mad spleen fret, for that we smile in woes. 

Silence was a full answer in that philosopher, that 
being asked what he thought of human life, said nothmg, 
turned him round, and vanished 

Of Curiosity in Knowledga 
Nothing wraps a man m such a mist of errors as his 
own curiosity m searching things beyond him flow 
happily do they live that know nothing but what is 
necessary' Our knowledge doth but shew us our 
Ignorance, we see the effect but cannot guess at the 
cause Learning is like a river whose head being far 
m the land, is at first rising little and easily viewed, 
but still as you go, it gapeth with a wndtr bank, not 
witliout pleasure and delightful winding, wlule it is on 
both sides set with trees and the beauties of vanous 
flowers But still the further you follow it, the deeper 
and the broader 'tis , till at last it inwaves itself m the 
unfathomed ocean , there you see more water, but no 
shore, no end of that liquid, fluid vastness In many 
things we may sound Nature in the shallows of her 
rcvehtions We may trace her to her second causes, 
but beyond them we meet with nothing but the puzzle 
of the soul and the dazzle of the mind’s dim eyes 
While we speak of things thatiorc, that we may dissect, 
and have power and means to find the causes, there is 
some pleasure, some certainty But when we come to 
metaphysics, to tong buned antiquity, and unto unre 
vealed divinity, we ore in a sea which is deeper than 
the short reach of the line of man Much may be 
gained by studioas inquisition , but more will ever rest, 
whiffli man cannot discover 

Affalast Eeadinesa to take Offence 
We make ourselves more injuries than are offered us, 
they many' times pass for wrongs m our own thoughts, 
tliat were never meant so by the heart of him that 
spuiketh The apprehension of wrong hurls more than 
tlie sharpest part of the wrong done So by falsely 
making ourselves patients of wrong, we become the true 
and first actors. It is not good in matters of discourtesy 
to dive into a man’s mind beyond his own comment , 
nor to stir upon a doubtful jndignity without U, unless 
we have proofs that carry w’eight and conviction with 
them Words do sometimes fly from the tongue that the 
heart did neither hatch nor harbour \Vhile we think 
to revenge an injury, we many tunes begin one , and 


after that repent our misconceptions In things that 
may have a double sense, it is good to think the belter 
was intended , so shall w e stdl both, keep our friends 
and quietness 

Of Thinking 

Meditation is the soul’s perspective glass, whereby 
in her long remove she discemelh God as if he were 
nearer band I persuade no man to make it his whole 
life’s business. We have bodies as well as souls , and 
even this world, while we are in it, ought somewhat to 
be cared for As those states are likely to flourish 
where execution follows sound advisements, so is man 
when contemplation is seconded by action Contempla 
lion generates , action propagates Without the first, 
the latter is defective , w'lthout the last, the first is 
but abortive and embryous St Bernard compares con- 
templation to Rachel, which was the more fair, but 
action to Leah, which was the more fruitful I will 
neither always be busy and doing, nor ever shut up in 
nothing but thought Yet that which some would call 
idleness, I will call the sweetest part of my hie, and that 
IS, my thinking 

Sir Kcnclin Digby [1603-65] was born at 
Gothurst or Gayhurst, near Newport Pagncll, 
the son of the Sir Everard Digby who m 1592 
came into a large estate, but seven years later 
turned Catholic, and tvas hanged for his part m 
the Gunpowder Plot Kencim himself was bred a 
Catholic, but m 1616 was sent to a Protestant 
tutor, the future Archbishop Laud, and in 1618, 
after seven months in Spam, entered Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford (now Worcester College) He left it 
m 1620 without a degree, and spent nearly tiireo 
years abroad, in Florence chiefly At Madrid he 
fell in with Pnnee Charles, and following him back 
to England, was knighted, and entered his service 
In 1625, after a singular courtship, he secretly 
matned ‘that celebrated beautie and courlezane,’ 
Venetia Stanley (1600-33), who had been his play- 
mate in childhood With two privateers he sailed 
in 1628 to the Mediterranean, and on iitli June 
vanquished a French and Venetian squadron off 
Scanderoon , in August, on the island of Melos, he 
began and wrote most of his Memoirs On his 
beloxed wife’s death he withdrew to Gresham 
College, and there passed two hcrmit-like years, 
diverting himself with chemistry and the professors’ 
good conversation Meanwhile he had professed 
the Protestant faith, but, ‘looking back,’ in 1636 he 
announced his reconversion to Archbishop Laud , 
and his tortuous conduct during the Great Re- 
belliqn was dictated, it seems, by his zeal for 
Catholicism He was imprisoned by the Parlia- 
ment (1642-43), and had his estate confiscated , 
was at Rome (1645-47), where he finished by 
‘hectoring at his Holiness,’ and thnee revisited 
England (1649-51-54), the third time staying two 
years, and entenng into close relations with Crom- 
well At the Restoration, however, he was well 
received, and retained his office of chancellor to 
Queen Henrietta Maria. He was one of the first 
members of the Royal Society (1663) 
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‘The very Pliny of our age for ‘lying/ said 
Stubbes of Digby, whom Evelyn terms ‘an arrant 
mountebank.’ Yet he was a friend of Descartes 
and Sir Thomas Browne , he could appreciate the 
discoveries of Harvey, Bacon, and Galileo In the 
Dictionary of National Btogtaphy (-vol \v 1888) 
Mr S Lee points out that ‘as a philosopher— an 
Aristotelian— Sir Kenelm undoubtedly ow'ed much 
to Thomas White and he questions whether his 
much- vaunted ‘ powder of sympathy ’ was not really 
invented by Sir Gilbert TalboL This powder — 
Digby professed to have learned tlie secret from a 
Carmelite who had travelled in the farthest East — 
was ‘ powder of vitriol ’ — that is, a sulphate of one 
of the metals powdered (presumably copperas) — 
and had this convenience, that it did not require 
to be applied to the wound itself A bandage or 
anything that had the blood of the wound on it 
could be carried to the medicine-man, and by him 
hopefully immersed m sympathetic mixtures, at 
any distance from the sufferer Anyhow, Digby’s 
Discourse thereon (1658), like his treatise Of Bodies 
and of Mads Soul (1644), contains much that is 
cunous, if little of real value, whilst in his Dts- 
coiose conceann^ the Vegetation of Plants (1660), 
the chief of his other fifteen works, he ‘ is said to 
have been the first to notice the importance of 
vital air or oxygen to plants ’ See his bombastic 
Memoirs, dealing with his courtship (ed Nicolas, 
1827) , his Scanderoon Voyage (Camden Society, 
1868), and his Life ‘by one of his descendants’ 
(1896) 

The extracts are all from the book Of Bodi(j 
save the last, which is from the appended dis- 
course on Digby’s patent medicine 

One full example this age affords us in this kind , of a 
man whose extremity of fear wrought upon him to give 
us this expenment He was bom in some village of the 
countrey of Liege and therfore among strangers he is 
known by the name of John of Liege I have been 
infonned of tins story by several (whom I dare con- 
fidently believe) that have had it from his own mouth , 
and have question’d him with great curiosity piarticu 
larly about it 

When he was a little boy, there being wars in the 
countrey (as that state is seldom without molestations 
from abroad, when they have no distempers at home, 
which IS an inseparable effect of a countnes situation 
upon the frontiers of powerful neighbounng princes that 
are at v anance), the village of whence he was had notice 
of some unruly scatter’d troups that were coming to 
pillage them which made all the people of the village 
flie liastily with what they could carry with them, to hide 
tjiemsehes in the woods, which were spacious enough 
to afford tliem shelter, for they joyn’d upon the Forrest 
of Ardenne There they lay till some of their scouts 
brought them word that the souldiers, of whom they were 
in such apprehension, had fired their town and quitted it 
XTien all of them return’d home excepting tins boy 
who. It seems, being of a very timorous nature, had 
images of fear so strong in his phantasie, that first he ran 
further into the wood then any of tlie rest, and afterwards 
apprehended that every body he saw through the thickets, 


and every voice he heard, was the souldiers , and so lud 
lumsdf from his parents, that were m much distress 
seeing him all about, and calling lus name as loud as 
they could When they had spent a da> or two in vam, 
they return’d home without him , and he lived man) 
years m the woods, feeding upon roots and wild fruits 
and inaste 

lie said that, after he had been some time m this wilde 
habitation, he could by the sniel judge of the txst of an) 
thing that was to be eaten and that he could at a great 
distance wind by his nose where wholsom fruits or roots 
grew In this state he continu’d (still shunning men 
with os great fear as when he first ran aw ay , so strong 
the impression was, and so little could his little reason 
master it) till, in a very sharp winter, when many beasts 
of the forrest perish’d for want of food, necessit) brought 
him to so much confidence, tliat, leaving the w ild places . 
of the forrest, remote from all peoples dwellings, he 
would in the evenings steal among cattel that were 
fothered, especially the swine, and among them glean 
that which serv’d to sustain wretchedly his miserable life 
He could not do this so cunningly but that, returning 
often to It, he was on a time espied and they who saw 
a beast of so strange a shape (for such they took hun to 
be, he being naked and all overgrown with hair), believ- 
ing him to be a sat) re or some such prodigious creature 
as the recounters of rare accidents tells of, laid wait to 
apprehend him But he, tliat winded them as far off as 
any beast could do, still avoided them , till at length 
they laid snares for him, and took the wind so advan 
tagiously of him that they caught him and then soon 
perceiv’d he was a man, though he had quite forgotten 
the use of all language, but by his gestures and cnes 
he express’d the streatest affnghtedness that imght be. 
Which afterwards he said (when he liad team’d anew to 
speak) w as because he thought those were the souldiers 
he had hidden himself to avoid, when he first betook 
himself to the wood, and were alvvaycs lively m his 
phantasie, through his fears continually reduemg them 
thither 

This man, w itlim a little while after he came to good 
keeping and full feeding, quite lost that acuteness of 
smellmg which formerl) govern’d him m his taste, and 
grew to be in that particular as other ordinar) men w ere. 
But at his first living with other people, a woman (that 
had compassion of him, to see a man so near like a beast, 
and that had no language to call for what he wish’d or 
needed to have) took particular care of him, and was 
alwayes very solhcitous to see him furnish’d with what 
he wanted which made him so apply himself unto her 
in all his oqcurrents, that whenever he stood m need of 
ought, if shee w ere out of the way, and were gone abroad 
m the fields, or to any other village near by, he would 
scent her out presently b) his scent , in such sort as with 
us those dogs use to do which are taught to draw dry 
foot. I imagine he is )et alive, to tell a better story of 
himself then I have done , and to confirm what L hav e 
here said of him for I have from them who saw hun 
but few years ogone, that he was an able strong man, 
and hkely to last yet a good while longer 

The Spanish Lord was bom deaf, so deaf, that, if a 
Gun were shot off close b) his ear, hd could not hear 
It, and consequently he was dumb, for not being able 
to hear the sound of words, he could nevet mutate 
nor understand them. The loveliness of his face, and 
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•cspLCially the exceeding life and spiritfulncss of hi;. 
e>LS, and the conilineas of his person iiL wliolc com 
posiirc of his body throughout were pregnant signs of a 
well temper’d mind within and therfore all that knew 
bull lamented much the want of means to cultivate it, 
and to imbue it with the motions which it seem’d 
capable of, in regard of Us self, had it not been m) 
cross’d by this unhappy accident Which to remedy, 
Physitians and Chyrurgians had long imploy'd their 
skil , but all in vain at last, there was a Priest who 
undertook the teaching him to understand others when 
they spoke, and to speak himself tliat olliers might 
understand him What at tlie first he was laiight at 
for, made him, after some jeers, be looked on as if 
he had wrought a miracle In a word, after strange 
patience, constaney and pains, he brought the young 
Lord to speak as distinctly as any man whoever, and 
to understand so perfectly what others said, that he 
would -'not lose a word m a whole days consersa 
tion '' 

To this puriwse the subtilties of the Fox are of 
most note Fhcy say, he uses to he as if he were 
dead, therby to' make Hens and Ducks come boldly 
to him That, m the night wlien his body is imsccn, 
he will fix his cj'cs upon poultry , and so make them 
come down to him from their roost That, to rid 
imnself of the fleas that afilrct him m the Summer, he 
will sink his body by little and little into the water, 
while the fle-as creep up to his head (to save them 
selves from drowning), and from thence to a bough he 
holds m Ins mouth and will then swim aw'ay, leaving 
them there 

« 

Tis said, that, m Thracia, the Giuntrey people 
know whether the rivers, tliat arc frozen in the winter, 
will hear them or no, by marking wfielhcr the Foxes 
venture boldly over them, or retire, after they have 
lai’d th'cir ears to the Ice, to listen wlietlicr they can 

hear tlie noise of tlie water running under it from 

whence (you may imagine) they collect, tliat, if they 
hear the current of the stream, the Ice must needs 
be tliin , and consequently dangerous to trust their 
weight to It 

Vnd, to busie my self no longer with Ihcir sub 

tiltics, I will eoncludc with a famoU:j tale of one of 
tiiese crafty animals, that, having kill’d a Goose on 
llic other side of the nver, and being desirous to swim 
over with it, to carry it to his den, before he vvould 
attempt It (lest hes prey might jirove too heavy for him 
to swim withal, and so he might lose it) lie first 

veigh’d the Goose with a piece of wood, and then 
tn’d to carrj that over the rivei, wliilcs he left his 
Goo e behind in a safe place wliicli when he per 
cicv d he was able to do with ease, lie thui came 
bael again, and ventured over w ith his heavy bird. 

Thej say it is the nature of the Jacatraj [the Jacarc, 
an American kind of alligator] to hide it self, and umtatc 
the voice of sueh beasts, as It Uscs to pr>.j upon which 
makes tliem come to him, as to one of tlieir own fellows , 
and tlien he Seizts on and devours them 

llie Jaccal, that hxs a subtile sent, hunts after 
beasLs, md, m the chase, bj his barking, gimJej the 
Ijoii, (whose nose is not so good,) till thej overtake 
what thev hunt, vvhieh pcrailventure would be loo 
strong for the Jaceall but the Lion killj the quam. 



and, having first fed himself, leaves the Jaccal his 
share, and so lictwecn them both, by the ones dex- 
terity and the others strength, they get meat for nourtsh- 
ment of them both 

He tliat should tell an Indian wliat feats Hanks’s 
Horse vvould do, how he vvould restore a glove to the 
due ovvner, after his Master had whisper’d that man’s 
name m Ins ear , how lie would tell the just number of 
pence m any piece of silver cojn, barely shew’d him by 
Ins master , and even obej presently his eominand, in 
discharging Iiimself of his excrements, wlien ever he bad 
him (so great a power art may have over nature ) vvould 
make him, I believe, admire more at this learned I/cxst, 
than we do at tlieir docile LIcphants, upon the relations 
we have of them Wlieras, every one of Us knows, liy 
what means his painful 1 utor brought liim to do all his 
tncLs , and they arc no vvliit more extraordmarj, than a 
Fawkners manmng of a Hawk, and training her to kill 
Partridges, and to flie at the retnve but do all of them 
(both these, mid all other jugling artifices of bexsts) 
depend upon the same or like principles , and are known 
to be but directions of nature, order’d by one that com 
poses and levels her operations to another end furtlier 
off (in those actions) than slie of her self would aim at 
The particulars of which wc need not trouble our scivs 
to meddle with 

The great fertility and nches of England consists 
chiefly in pxstiirage for Cattle, wherof we have the 
fairest m the world, principally of Oxen and Kine 
Thcr’s not the meanest Cottager, but hath a Cow to 
furnish his Family with milk ’tis the pimeipal susteii 
ance of the poorer sort of people, as ’tis aLo in Switzer- 
land , which makes tlicm very careful of the good keeji- 
ing and health of Ihcir Cows. Now, if it happen that 
the Milk boil over, and so comes to fall into the fire, tlic 
gowl woman or maid presently gives over whatever she is 
adoing and runs to take the Vessel off the fire and, al 
the same time, she takes a handful of Salt, which usea to 
be commonly in the comer of the Cliiinney to keep it 
dry, and throws it upon the cinders wlicrc the milk was 
shed zVsk her, wherfore she doth so? and she will tell 
you, 'tis to prevent a mischief to the Cows Udder, which 
gave this milk 

ThouiU's ll.lj (1595-1650), poet and liistornn, 
vv IS the son of Sir Thonns May of MajficItJ, 
Sussex , was ediic tied at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, and admitted to Giaj-’s Inn, but de- 
voted himself to literature. He was mucli favoured 
by diaries I and die court, but, according to 
Clarendon, ‘fell from his dutj' and all his fonner 
friends’ because of his not receiving' a pension 
he expected , he became the sccreLirj intl apo- 
logist of die Parliament, and continued m the 
Parliamentary service till his death He was 
somewhat of a freethinker, and was dissipated 
m his h ibits His poems comprise a comedj, 
riu Heir (1622), and tragedies on Antigone, 
\gnppina, Clcopiira and Julius C cs ir , a belter 
plaj on Nero lias been, on very doubtful grounds, 
asenbed to him At the king s command he wrote 
narrative poenis on die reigns of Henrv 11 md 
Edward HI Hut he is best known as the trans- 
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lator and continuator of Lucan (1627-30), he 
bfoyght down the history of the period from the 
battle of Pharsaha to the death of Julius Cmsar, 
and then translated the ‘Supplement to Lucan,’ 
as It was called, into the language and verse of 
the ongmal Anthony Wood and Clarendon, both 
of whom despised the man, highly commended his 
Lucan The translation was warmly praised by 
Ben Jonson , the continuation is respectable, and 
the Latin version of the continuation more than 
respectable Dr Johnson held that May’s Latin 
poetry was superior to either Cowley’s or Milton’s, 
and the best England could till then show May 
also translated the Geor^cs^ some of Martial’s 
epigrams, and part of Barclay’s Argents Pie is 
chiefly remembered as the histonan of the Long 
Parliament The History of the Pailiament of 
England, which bes;an November 3 , I64O, pub- 
lished by him as ‘ Secretary for the Parliament ’ 
in 1647, has a prefatory ‘view’ which comprises 
characters of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and 
Charles I , and the narrative closes in 1643, at the 
most interesting crisis of the struggle. He laments 
that the Civil War has dmded ‘the understandings 
of men as well as their affections in so high a 
degree that scarce could any virtue gain due 
applause, any reason give satisfaction, or any rela- 
tion obtain credit unless amongst men of the same 
side ,’ professes impartiality , and seldom expressly 
passes judgment But though not merely those of 
his own way of thinking praised the History, though 
Warburton approved its penetration and candour, 
and the Earl of Chatham recommended it as 
honester and more instructive than Clarendon’s, 
most of his own contemporanes doubted or denied 
his impartiality and suspected his honesty Mr 
Firth says that, while in the History he is merely 
the official apologist of the Parliament, in the 
abridged form of it, published 1650, he has become 
the panegynst of the army and the Independents 
The style of the History is smooth and well wntten, 
and full of Latin quotations and illustrations from 
Latin history The picture May gives us of the 
social state of the times seems more like what vve 
conceive of the reign of Charles II than that of 
the grave and decorous First Charles 

Profanenesse too much aboimded everywhere, and 
which IS most strange, where there was no religion, yet 
there was superstition Luicury m diet and excesse both 
m meat and dnnke was crept mto the kingdome in a 
high degree, not only m the quantity’but m the wanton 
cunosity And m abuse of those good creatures which 
God l^ad bestowed upon this plentifull land, they mixed 
the vices of divers nations, catchmg at everything that 
was new and formigne. 

‘ Non vulgo nota placebant 

Gaudia, non usu plebeio tnta voluptas.’ (Petronius ) 
‘ Old knowne delight 

They scome, and voilgar bare-w ome pleasure sleight’ 

As much pnde and excesse was m apparell, almost 
among all degrees of people, m new fangled and vanous 
fashioned atture , they not only imitated but excelled 


their forraigne patterns , and in fantastical gestures and 
behaviour, the pctulancy of most nations 111 Lurope 
Ihe serious men groaned for a parlmment , but the great 
statesmen plied it the harder, to complcat that work they 
had begun, of setting up prerogative above all lavves 
The Lord Wentworth (afterwards created Earle of 
Strafford for his service in that kinde) was then labour 
ing to oppresse Ireland, of which he was deputy , and to 
begin that worke m a conquered kingdome which was 
intended to be afterward wrought by degrees m Eng 
land and indeed he had gone very firre and prosper 
ously in those waies of tyranny, though very much to the 
endammaging and setting backc of that newly established 
kmgdome He was a man of great parts, of a deepe 
reach, subtle w it, of spirit and industry, to cairy on his 
busincsse, and such a conscience as was fit for that work 
he was designed to He understood the right way, and 
the liberty of his country, as well as any man , for which 
m former parliaments he stood up stiffely, and seemed an 
excellent patriot For those abilities he was soon Lahen 
off by the king, and raised in honour, to be imployed in 
a contrary way, for inslaving of his country, which his 
ambition easily drew him to undertake. 

The court of England, dunng this long vacancy of 
parlmments, enjoyed itself in as much pleasure and 
splendour as ever any court did The revels, tnuinphs, 
and pniicely pastimes were for those many y cares kept 
up at so great a height, that any stranger which tra 
veiled into England would venly believe a kmgdom 
that looked so cheerefully in the face could not be sick 
m any part 

See Chrendoo and Wood, the edition of Mays Ilutary by 
Lord Maseres (iSia, reprinted 1854) and .Mr Firths article in 
the Dictionary 0/ National Biography (1894). 

Peter Ileylju (1599-1662) was one of the 
clerical adherents of the king despoiled of their 
goods by the Parliament. Born at Burford, in 
Oxfordshire, he studied at Oxford, was deprived 
of his living under the Commonwealth, and after 
the Restoration was made Dean of Westminster 
A strong supporter of Laud, he was a vehement 
and acnmonious controv ersialist on the anti-Puritan 
side Amongst some forty publications are a Life 
of Laud, a geography and cosmography, histones 
of the Reformation and of the Presbytenans (in 
England), and a history of Sabbath observance m 
favour of the less stnet view In a narrative of 
a six weeks’ tour to France m 1625, not pub- 
lished till 1656, and then without his consent, he 
gives an Englishman’s (not too complimentary) 
descnption of 

The French 

The present French, then, is nothing but an old Gaulc 
moulded into a new name as rash he is, as headstrong, 
and as harebrained A nation whom you shall winne 
with a feather and lose with a straw , upon the first 
sight of him, you shall have him as familiar as your 
sleep, or the necessity of breathmg In one hour’s 
conference you may mdear him to you, m the second 
unbutton him, the third pumps him dry of all his 
secrets, and he gives them you ns faithfully as if you 
were his ghostly father, and bound to conceale tliem 
sttb stgillo confesstonts [‘ under the seal of confession ”] , 
when you have learned this, you may lay him aside, 
for he IS no longer serviceable If you have any 
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humor m holding him in a further acquaintance (a 
favour which he confesselh, and I belccve liira, he is 
unworthy oO, himself will make the first separation 
he. hath said 'over his lesson now unto you, and now 
must find out somebodj else to whom to repeate it 
Fare him w ell , he is a' garment w hom I would be 
loath to wear above two dajes together, for in that 
time he will be Hired bare. Famtliart. tsl homims 
otnnta siit remttUre [‘ ft is usual for men to over- 
look their own faults’], saith Velleius of all, it 
hrddeth most properly m this people He is very 
bind hearted to himself, and tlnnkcth himself as free 
from wants as he is full , so much he hath in him the 
nature of a Chjnois [Chinese], that he thinketh all 
men blind but himself In this private self conceited- 
ness he haleth the Spaniard, lo\cth not the English, 
;ind contenincth the Gennan , himself is the only 
courtier and complcat gentleman, but it is his own 
glass which he secth in ' Out of this conceit of his 
own excellencie, and partly out of a shallowness of 
brain, he is very lyable to exceptions , the least distaste 
that can be draweth Ins sword, and a minutes pause 
shcallicth It to your hand , afterwards, if you beat him 
into better manners, he sliall take it kindlj, and cry 
Sa-jtUttr In this one thing they are wonderfully like 
the Devil , meekness or submission makes them inso 
lent , a little resistance putteth them to their hceles, 
or makes them your spaniels. In a word (for I have 
held him too long) he is a walking vanitie in a new 
fashion 

1 will give you now a taste of his table, which you 
shall find in a measure furnished (I speak not of the 
pdtiant), but not with so full a manner as with us 
T heir beef they cut out into such chops, that that 
which goeth there for a laudable dish, would be 
thought here a university commons, new served from 
tlie hatch A lorn of mutton serves amongst them for 
three rostings, besides the h-uard of making pottage 
with the rump Fowl also they have in good plenty, 
especially such as the king found in Scotland , to s.ay 
tnith, that which they have is sufficient for nature and 
a fnend, were it not for the mistress or the kitchin 
wcncli I have heard much fame of the French cookes, 
but their skill lyeth not in the neat handling of beef 
and mutton They have (as generally have alt this 
nation) good fancies, and arc spcciall fellowcs for the 
making of puff pastes, and the ordenng of banquets 
Their trade is not to feed the belly, but the pallat It 
IS now time jou were set down, where the first thing 
you must do is to say jour grace private graces are 
as ordinary there as pnvate masses, and from thence I 
think they learned them That done, fall to where you 
like he's! , they observe no method in their eating, and 
if you look for a carver, you may rise fasting When 
you are risen, if you can digest the sluttishness of the 
cookery, which is most abominable at first sight, I 
dare trust you in a garnson Follow him to church, 
and there he will shew himself most irreligious and 
irreverent, I speak not of all, hut the general At a 
mass in Conlehers’ church m Fares I saw two French 
papists, even when, the most sacred mystery of their 
faith was celebrating, break out into such a blasphemous 
and atheistical laughter, tliat even an Ethnick would have 
hated it , it was well they were Catholiques, otherwise 
some French hot head or other would have sent them 
laughing to Huto 


Tile French language is indeed very sweet and delect 
able It IS cleared of all harshness by the cutting and 
leaving out the consonants, which maketh it fall off 
the tongue very volubly , yet in my opinion it is rather 
elegant than copious , and therefore u, much troubled 
lor want of words to find out periphrases It e.\presscth 
very much of itself in the action , the head, body, and 
shoulders concur all in the pronouncing of it, and he 
that hopeth to speak it with a good grace must have 
something in him of Hie mimick It is enriched with 
a full number of significant proverbs, which is a great 
help to the French humor in scoffing, and very full of 
courtship, which maketh all the people coinphmental , 
the poorest cobbler in the village hath his court cringes 
and his can bintsle de cottr, his court holy water, as per 
fectly as the Pnnee of Conde 

French Love of Dancing 
At my being there, the sport was dancmg, an exercise 
much Used by the French, who doc naturally a’tfcct it 
And It seems this natural inclination is so strong and 
deep rooted, that neither age nor the absence of a 
smiling fortune can prevaile against it For on this 
danang green there ossembleth not only jouth and 
gentry, but also age and beggery , old wives, which 
could not set foot to ground without a crutch in the 
streets, had here taught their feet to amble, you would 
have thought by the cleanly conveyance and carnage 
of their bodies that they had bcene troubled with the 
sciatica, and yet so eager in the sport as if their dancing 
dayes should never bo done Some there was so ragged, 
that a swift galhard would almost have shakeil them into 
nakednesse, and they also most violent to have their car 
casses directed in a measure To have attempted the 
staying of them at home, or the pcrswading of them to 
work when they he*ard the fiddle, had been a task too 
unweildy for Hercules. In this mixture of age and 
condition, did we observe them at their pastime , the 
rags being so interwoven with the silks, and wnuklcd 
brows so interchangeably mingled with fresh beauties, 
that you would have thought it to have been a mummery 
of fortunes , as for those of both sexes which were alto 
gether past action, they had caused themselves to be 
earned thither in their chairs, and trod the measures 
with their ejes 

Goldsmith in the next century dwelt in the 
TravdU) on Uie same national charactenstic 
Alike all ages dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze , 
And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore. 

Has fnsked beneath the burden of threescore 

At Orleans, Heylyn found a large number of 
learned Germans resident, mainly for the study 
of law, and having a regular corporation, with a 
procurator, quccstor, assessors, and libranans 
If It happen that any of them dye there, they all accom 
pany him to his grave, in a manner mixt so orderly of 
griefe and state that you would think the obsequies of 
some great potentate were solemmzlng , and to say truth 
of them, they are a hearty and loving nation, not to one 
another onely, but to strangers, and especially to us of 
England Onely I could wish that m their speech and 
complement they would not use the Latine tongue, or 
else speak it more congruously you shall hardly finde 
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a man amongst them which can make a shift to expresse 
himselfe m that language, nor one amongst an hundred 
that can doe it Latmely Galkrtam, Compaginem, 
Gardinum and the like are as usuall m their common 
discourse, as to dnnke at three of the clock, and as 
familiar as their sleep Had they bent , their study 
that way, I pcrsavade my self they would have been 
excellent good at the common lawes, their tongues so 
naturally falling on these Mords wliicli are necessary to 
a declaraUon but amongst the rest, I took especiall 
notice of one Mr Gebour [?], a man of that \arious 
mixture of words, that you would have thought his 
tongue to have been a very Amsterdam of languages. 
Gras mane ffut hu nans irons ad magnant Gallertani, 
was one of his remarkable speeches when we were at 
Pans but here at Orleans we had them of him thick 
and threefold If ever he should chance to dye in a 
strange place, where his countrey could not be knowne 
but by his tongue, it could not possibly be but that 
more nations would strive for him than e\er did for 
Homer I had before read of the confusion of Babel, 
m him I came acquamted wath it 

William Piyiine, born m 1600 at Swanswick, 
near Bath, graduated from Onel College, Oxford, 
in 1621 Admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn, he 
was called to the Bar, but was early drawn into 
theological controversy, and dunng 1627-30 pub- 
lished The Unloveltnesse of Love-locies, Hcalihes 
Sicknesse (against drinking of healths), and three 
other Puntan and anti-Arniinian diatribes In 
1633 appeared his Hislno-Mastix the Players 
Scourge, a bulky and scurrilous pamphlet of 1040 
small quarto pages, essaying to prove that play- 
writing, play-acting, and play-going are unlawful 
arid immoral, are in defiance of Scripture and the 
Church-fathers, and are condemned by the wusest 
of the heathen The book was dedicated to the 
n^asters of Lincoln’s Inn, as the one of the Inns 
of Court that had not pemutted the acung of inter- 
ludes m its haUs Several passages in the work, 
summansed m the index as ‘ women-actors 
notonous whores,’ were held to be a reflection 
on the virtue of Queen Henrietta Maria, who 
with her ladies had m the same >ear taken 
part m the performance of a play The de- 
nimciation of magistrates who failed m the duty 
of suppressing theatres, and unpleasant allusions 
to Nero, were held to pomt at the king So Prymne, 
arraigned m the Star Chamber, was, after a year’s 
imprisonment, in 1634 sentenced to have his book 
burnt by the hangman, pay a fine of ;i^Sooo, be 
expelled from Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn, lose both 
his ears m the pillory, and suffer perpetual imx 
pnsonment. Three years later, for assailing Laud 
and the hierarchy m two more pamphlets, a 
fresh fine of ^5000 was imposed , he was again 
piUoned, and was branded on both cheeks with 
S L (‘seditious libeller,’ ‘stigmata Laudis’ in 
Prynne’s own interpretation) He remained a 
pnsoner tiU, in 1640, he was released by a warrant 
of the House of Commons He acted as Laud’s 
bitter prosecutor (1644), and in 1647 became 
recorder of Bath, m 1648 member for Newport 


m Cornwall But opposing the Independents and 
Charles I ’s execution, he was one of those of 
whom the House was ‘purged,’ and was even 
imprisoned (1650-52) On Cromwell’s death he 
returned to Parliament as a royalist, and after 
the Restoration Charles II ‘kept him quiet’ by 
making him keeper of the Tower records He 
died 24th October 1669 He wrote m all some 
two hundred pamphlets and books, remarkable 
for vehemence and violence rather than for any 
merit of style. He assailed with equal v ehemence 
the tyranny of the king’s government and of the 
Commonwealth , w rote against prelates, papists, 
Quakers, and Jews , and attacked with equal 
vigour Laud, the Puntan Goodwin, Lilbume, 
Milton, and the Protector After the Restoration 
none was more savage against the regicides or 
more eager for retahatory measures Some of his 
polemical pamphlets were even couched in verse 
of a kind, one of tliese being elegantly named 
A Pleasant Purge for Roman Catholics Withal 
he did good servace as a compiler of constitutional 
history, his best works the Calendar of Parlia- 
mentary Writs and his Records See Documents 
relating to Prynne, edited by S R Gardiner 
(Camden Society, 1877) 

The principal part of the comprehensive title- 
page of Prynne’s famous book is as follows 

Hist no Mastix The Players Scourge or Actors Tra 
gtdie. Divided into Two Parts. Wherein it is largely 
evidenced, by divers Arguments by the concurring 
Authorities and Resolutions of Sundry texts of Scrip 
ture, of the whole Primitive Church,^ both under the 
Law and Gospell , of 55 Synodes and Councels , of 
71 Fathers and ChnsUan Writers, before the yeare of 
our Lord 1200, of above 150 foraigne and doraestique 
Protestant and Popish Authors, smee , of 40 Pleathen 
Philosophers, Historians, Poets , of many Heathen, 
many Christian Nations, Republiques, Emperor^, Pnnees, 
ilagislrates , of sundry Apostolicall, Canonicall, Im- 
penall Constitutions , and of our owne English Statutes, 
Magistrates, Universities, Wnters, Preachers That 
popular Stage playcs (the very Pompes of the Divell 
which we renounce in Baptisme, if we beleeve the 
Fathers) are sinfull, heathenish, lewde, ungodly Spec 
bides, and most pernicious Corruptions , condemned m 
all ages, as intolerable Mischiefes to Churches, to Re 
publickes, to tlie manners, mindes, and soules of men 
And that the Profession of Play poets, of Stage players , 
together wath the penning, actmg, and frequenting of 
Stage playes, are unlawfull, mfamous, and misbeseeming 
Christians All pretences to the contrary are here like 
wise fully answ ered , and the unlavvfulnes of acting, 
of beholding Acadenucall Enterludes, bnefly discussed , 
besides sundry other particulars concerning Dancing, 
Dicing, Health dnnking, .la of which the Table wall 
mforme you By William Prynne, an Vtter- 

Barrester of Lincolnes Inne. 

Still in the title-page and before the imprint are 
a senes of Latin citations, with full references, 
from Cyprian’s De Speetacnlis, Lactantius’s De Vero 
Cultii, Chrysostom’s Homilies on Matthew, and 
Augustine’s De Civitate Dei 
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Prom ‘Histrlo-Mastlz.’— Actvs I Scmna Prlma 
That all popnlar and common Stage Playes, whether 
amicall, Tragicall, Satyncall, Mjmicall, or mixt of 
ther, (especially as they arc now composed and 
.rsoimted,) are such sinfuU, hurtfull, and pemiaous 
ecreations as are altogether nnscemcly and unlawfull 
ito Christians , I shall first of all evidence and proove 
from thur originall parents, and pnmary Inventors 
hich were no other but tlic very DeviU himsclfc, or 
leastwise, Idolatrous and Vojuptuous Pagans, im 
rcgnaled with this infemall issue from Hell it selfe, 
oin whence I argue in the first place thus 
That which had its birth and priniane conception 
om the very Devdl himselfe, who is all and onely 
nir, must needes be Sinfull, Peniieious, and altogether 
isccmely, yea. Unlaid full unto Christians 
But Stage Playes had their birth and primary con 
iption from the very Devill himselfe, who is all and 
acly cvill 

Iherefore they must needes bee Sinfull, Pernicious, 
ad altogether unseemely, yea, Unlawfull unto Christians 
The Minor, (which is onely liable to exception,) I 
lall easily make good , First, by the direct and punc 
lall testimony of sundry Fathers. 

But now a dayes Musicke is growne to such and so 
rcat licentiousncsse, that even at the ministration of the 
oly Sacrament all kinde of wanton and Icwdc trifling 
ongs, with piping of Organs, have their place and 
ourse As for the Divine Service and Common prayer, 

. IS so chaunted and minsed and mangled of our costly 
ired, curious, and nice Musitions (not to instruct the 
udience withall, nor to stirrc up mens mindes unto 
evotion, but with a whonsh harmony to tickle their 
ares ) that it may justly seeme not to be a noyse 
ladc of men, but rather a bleating of bruite beasts, 
diiles tlie Coristers ney descant as it were a sort of 
kilts , others bellowe a tenour, as it were a company 
if Oxen others barke a counter point, as it Were a 
icnnell of Dogs others rorc out a treble like a sort 
if Bnls others grunt out a base as it were a number 
if Hogs , so that a foulc evill favoured noyse is made, 
mt as for the wordes and sentences and the very matter 
t selfe, IS notlung understanded at all, but the authority 
ind power of judgement is taken away both from the 
ninde and from the cares utterly Erasmus Roterodamus 
ixpresseth his mindc concerning the curious manner of 
inging used m Churches^ on this wise, and saith. Why 
loth the Church doubt to follpw so worthy an Author 
Paul), yea, how dare it be bold to dissent from? What 
ithcr thing is heard m monastencs, in Colledges, in 
Pcmples almost generally, then a confused noyse of 
.oyces? But in the time of Paul, there was no singing 
3Ut saying onely 

For the Minor, that Stage playes unavoydably pro 
luce an intollerablc mispence of much pretious time, 
S.C, It IS moat apparant if we will but suinme up all 
those dayes, those houres wluch arc vainely spent in 
the composmg, conning, practising, acting, beliolding 
of cveiy pubhke or pnvate Stage play How many 
yolden dayes and houres, I might say weekes, nay 
moneths, and I had almost said whole yeere:., doe ino-,t 
Play poets spend in contriving, penning, polishing their 
new inscnted'i Playes, before they ripen them for the 
Stage When these tlicir Playes are brought unto 
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maturity, how many houres, evenings, halfe dayes, and 
sometimes weekes, arc spent by all the Actors (especially 
insolemne acadeinicall Enterludts) in copying, in conning, 
in practising their parts, before they are ripe for pubhke 
action When this is finished, how many men are 
vainely occupied for sundry dayes (yea sometimes yeeres) 
togctlier, m building Theaters, Stages, Scenes and 
Scaffolds, m making theatricall Pageants, Apparitions, 
Attires, Vi^rs, Garments, with suchlike Stage appur 
tcnances, for the more commodious pompous acting and 
adorning of these vaine glorious Enterludes When 
all things requisite for the pubhke personating of these 
Playes are thus exactly accommodated, and the day 
or night approcheth when these arc to be acted, how 
many hundreds of all sorts vainely if not ndiculously 
spend whole dayes, whole aftemoones and nights oft- 
times, in attyring themselves m their richest robe, , m 
providing seates to hearc, to see and to be scene of 
others , or in hearing, in beholding these vain lascivious 
Stage playca, (which last some three or foure houres 
at the least, yea sometimes whole dayes and weekes 
together, as did some Roman Playes, and yet seeme 
too short to many, to whom a Lecture, a Sermon, a 
Prayer, not halfe so long, is over tedious ) who thinke 
themselves well imployed all the while they are thus 
wasting this their preiious time (which they scarce know 
how to spend) upon these idle Spectacles Adde we 
to this, tliat all our common Actors consume not ondy 
weekes and yeeres, but even their whole lives, m learning, 
practising, or acting Playes, which besides nights and 
other seasons, engrosse every afternoonc almost thorow 
out the yeere, to their peculiar service , as wee see by 
daily expcncnce here m London , where thousands spend 
the moitic of the day, tlic wteke, tlie yeere in ITay- 
houscs, at least wise far more houres tlien they imploy 
in holy duties, or m llitir lawfull callings If we annex 
to this the time that divers waste m reading Play 
hookes, which some make their chiefest study, preferring 
them before the Bible or all pious Bookes, on wIiilIi 
they scldomc seriously cast their eyes , together with 
the mispcnt time which the discourses of Playes, cither 
scene or read, occasion and then summe up all tin, 
lost, this raispcnt time together , we shall soonc disceme, 
we must needs acknowledge, that there are no such 
Hclluocs, such canker vvormes, such thecvish Devourers 
of mens most sacred (yet undervalued) time, as Stage 
playes 

Not to mention the over prodigaU disbursements upon 
Playes and Masques of late penurious times, which have 
bccnc vvel nigh as expensive as the Wars, and I dare 
say more chargablc to many then their soules, on winch 
the most of us bestow least cost, least time and care 
How many hundreds, if not thousands, are there now 
among us, (to their condemnation, if not their reformation 
be it spokeu,) who spend more, daily, vvcekcly, monctlily, 
if not ycerely at a Play house to maintainc the Devils 
service and his instruments, then they disburse in pious 
uses, m rehefe of Ministers, Schollers, poorc govlly 
Chnstians, or maintenance of Cods service, all tlieir life 
How many assiduous Play haunters are there who con- 
Uabutc more liberally, more frequently to Pla> houses, 
then to Churches, to Stagq pla>e>s, tlien to Lectures, 
to Plajers, then to Preachers, to Actors, then to Poorc 
mens Boxe-s? being at far greater cost to promote their 
ovvne and others just damnation, then themselves or 
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others are to ttdvancc their owne or others salvation 
How many are there, who can bee at cost to lure a 
Coach, a Boate, a Barge, to carry them to a Play house 
c\ery day, where they must pay deare for their admission. 
Scales and Boxes, who will hardly be at any cost to 
convey themselves to a Sermon once a weeke, a moneth, 
a yeere, (especially on a weeke day) at a Church far 
nearer to them then the Play-house , where they may 
have Seates, have entrance, (yea spirituall Cordials, and 
celestial DainUes to refresh their soules,) without any 
money or expence. How many are there, who according 
to their severall qualities spend 2d 3d qd 6d I2d 
iSd 2s and sometimes 4 or 5 shillings at a Play 
house, day by day, if Coach hire, Boate hire. Tobacco, 
Wine, Beere, and such like vaine expences which Plajes 
doe usually occasion, be cast into the reckoning , and 
that in these penurious times, who can hardly spare, 
who can never honestl) get by their lawfull callings, 
halfe so much How many prodigally consume not 
, onely their charity, apparell, diet, bookes, and other 
necessaries, but even their aiinuall Pensions, Revenues 
and Estate:, at Picke purse Stage playes , which are 
more expensue to them then all their necessary dis 
bursements If we summe up all the prodigall vainc 
expenses which Play houses and Playes occasion every 
wa), we shall finde them almost infinite, wel nigh in 
credible, altogether intollerable in any Chnstian frugall 
slate , which must needs abandon Stage playes as the 
Athenians and Romans did at last even in this regard 
that they impoverish and quite mine many , os the 
fore quoted testimonies, with many domestique expen 
ments, daily testifie 

Edmuild Calaiuy (1600-66), bom m London, 
studied at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and became 
chaplain to Felton, Bishop of Ely In 1626-36 
he was lecturer at Burj' St Edmunds, but resigned 
when the order to read the Book of Spoi ts was 
enforced , in 1639 he was chosen minister of St 
Mary Aldermanbury, London He had a principal 
share m Smectyvmuits (1641), a reply to Bishop 
Hall’s Divine Right of Episcopacy It was so 
called from the initials of the names of the writers — 
Stephen Maishall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurstow (the 
‘uu’ standing for theSv’ of ‘William’) Calamy was 
much in favour with tlie Presbyterian party, but 
was, on the whole, a moderate man, and disap- 
proved of those measures which ended in the 
death of the king Having exerted himself to 
promote the restoration of Charles II , he received 
the offer of the bishopnc of Coventry and Lich- 
field , but, after much deliberation, it was rejected 
The passing of the Act of Uniformity m 1662 made 
him retire from his ministerial duties, and he died 
heart-broken by the Great Fire of London His 
sermons were of a plain and practical character , 
and five of them, published under the title of 
The Godly Maris Ark, or a City of Refuse in 
' the Day of hts Distress, acquired much populanty 
— His grandson, Edmund Calamy, D D (1671- 
1732), studied three years at Utrecht, and dechmng 
Carstares’ oifer of a Scotch professorship, from 1694 
xais a Nonconformist minister in London. His 


forty-one works include trea. Account of the Ejected 
Ministers (1702) and an interesting Autobiograpliy, 
first published in 1829 

William Cliillijigivortli (1602-44), a famous 
'polemic, was born at Oxford, and w'as distinguished 
as a student there Hales and Falkland were 
amongst his friends An early love of disputation, 
in winch he possessed eminent skill, developed a 
sceptical temper A Jesuit named Fisher con- 
verted him to the Church of Rome — his chief 
argument being the necessity of an infallible living 
guide in matters of faith He then studied at the 
Jesuits’ College at Douay , and having been, im- 
prudently, requested to write down the reasonings 
that led to his conversion, he studied anew the 
whole controversy and became ‘ a doubting Papist ’ 
Laud, his godfather, wrote a weighty series of 
letters to him , and his friends induced him to 
return to Oxford, where, after additional study of 
the points of difference, he declared in favour of 
the Protestant faith His change of creed drew 
him into several controversies, in which he em- 
ployed the arguments that were afterwards metho- 
dically stated in his famous work, entitled The 
Religion of the Protestants a safe way to Salvation, 
published in 1637 This treatise, which placed its 
author m the first rank of religious controversialists, 
IS now, in spite of its following the line of argu- 
ment of a now forgotten book attacking him, hailed 
as a model of perspicuous reasoning, and one of 
the ablest defences of the Protestant faith The 
author maintains that the Scripture is tlie only rule 
to which appeal ought to be made in theological 
disputes, that no Church is infallible, and that 
the Apostles’ Creed embraces all the necessary 
points of faith The Arminian opinions of Chilling- 
worth brought upon him the charge of latitudi- 
nananism , and his character for orthodo\-y was 
still further shaken by his refusal to accept of 
preferment on condition of subscribing the Thirty- 
nine Articles His scruples having at length been 
overcome, he w’as promoted, in 1638, to the chan- 
cellorship of Salisbury During the Civil War he 
zealously adhered to the royal party, and even 
assisted as engineer at the siege of Gloucester in 
1643 He died m the bishop’s palace m Chichester 
in the succeeding year Lord Clarendon, who was 
one of his intimate friends, has drawn the follow- 
ing character of this eminent divine ‘He was 
a man of so great a subtilty of undei standing, 
and so rare a temper in debate, that, as it w-as 
impossible to provoke him into any passion, so 
It was very difficult to keep a man’s self from 
being a little discomposed by his sharpness and 
quickness of argument, and instances ip which he 
had a rare facility, and a great advantage over 
all the men I ever knew ’ Wnting to a Roman 
Catholic, m allusion to the changes of his own 
faith, ChiUingxvorth says 

I know a man, that of a moderate Pro!estant turned 
a Papist, and the day that he did so, ivas convicted in 
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conscience that his yesterday’s opinion iias an error 
Ihe same man afterwards, upon better consideration, 
became a doubting Papist, and of a doubting Papist a 
confirmed Protestant. And yet this man thinks himself 
no more to blame for all these changes, than a traveller 
who, using all diligence to find the nght way to some 
remote city, did yet mistake it, and after find his error 
and amend it Nay, he stands upon his justification so 
far, as to maintain that his alterations, not only to you, 
but also from you, by God’s mercy, were the most satis 
factory actions to himself that ever he did, and the 
greatest victories that ever he obtained over himself and 
his affections, m those things whicli in this world are 
most precious. 

The following ' passages from his great work 
show a like spirit 

The Bible the Bellglon of Protestants 

Know then, sir, that when I say the rebgion of 
Protestants is in prudence to be preferred before youra, 
as, on the one side, I do not understand by your re 
hgion the doctrine of Bellamiine or Baronmus, or any 
other private man amongst you , nor the doctnne of the 
Sorbonne, or of the Jesuits, or of the Dominicans, or 
of any other particular company among you, but that 
wliercin you all agree, or prof^ess to agree, ‘ the doctnne 
of the Council of Trent , ’ so accordingly on the other 
side, by the ‘religion of protestants,’ I do not under 
stand the doctnne of Luther, or Calvin, or Mclancthon , 
nor the Confession of Augusta, or Geneva, nor the 
Catechism of Heidelberg, nor the Articles of the Church 
of England, no, nor the harmony of Protestant confes- 
sions , but that wherein they all agree, and which they 
all subscribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule 
of their faith and actions , that is, the Bidle ITie 
Bible, I say, the Bible only, is the religion of protes- 
tants ' Whatsoever else they believe besides it, and the 
plain, irrefragable, indubitable consequences of it, well 
may they hold it as a matter of opinion , but as matter 
of faith mid religion, neither can they with coherence 
to their own grounds believe it themselves, nor require 
the belief of it of others, without most high and most 
schismatical presumption I for my part, after a long 
and (as I venly believe and hope) impartial search of 
‘ the true way to eternal happiness,’ do profess plainly 
that I cannot find any rest for the sole of ray foot but 
upon this rock only I see plamly and wath mine own 
eyes, that there are popes against popes, councils against 
councils, some fatliers against others, the same fathers 
against themsehes, a consent of fathers of one age 
against a consent of fathers of another age, the church 
of one age against the church of another age Tradi 
live interpretations of scripture are pretended , but there 
are few or none to be found no tradition, but only of 
scripture, can derive itself from the fountain, but may 
be plainly proicd either to base been brought m, m 
such an age after Christ, or that m such an age it was 
not in In a word, there is no suEficient certainty 
but of senpture only for any considering man to 
build upon This therefore, and this only, I ha\c 
reason, to believe this I will profess, according to 
this I will h\e, and for this, if there be occasion, 
I will not only willingly, but even gladly, lose my 
life, though I should be sorry that Christians should 
lake it from me 


Reason In Eellgion 

But you tliat would not have men follow their reason, 
what would you have them follow^ their passions’ or 
pluck out their eyes, and go blindfold? ' No, you say, 
you would have them follow authonty In God’s name, 
let them, we also would have them follow authority, 
for it is upon the authonty of universal tradition that 
we would have them believe Scripture But then, as 
for the authonty which ypu would have them follow, 
you will let them see reason why tliey should follow it. 
And IS not this to go a little about? — to leave reason 
for a short turn, and then to come to it again, and to 
do that which you condemn in others? It being indeed 
a plain impossibibty for any man to submit his reason 
but to reason , for he that doth it to authonty, must of 
necessity think himself to have greater reason to believe 
that authonty 

ITitre IS a Life by Des Maiieaujc (1725) and one by Birch pre 
fixed to his edition of the vvorhs (1742), which includes also nine 
sennons. Another edition was published in 1838 in 3 voU. See 
Tulloch 3 Ratwnal T/uclogy m Englmid 

Jolm Gniideii (1605-1662) was born at May- 
land, near Maldon, in Esse\ , was educated at Bury 
St Edmunds and St John’s College, Cambridge , 
and on the commencement of the Civil War 
complied witli the Presbyterian party Pic received 
several church preferments, which he continued to 
hold even after the Parliament proceeded against 
monarchy When the army resolved to impeach 
and try the king, m 1648, he published A Religions 
and Loyal Prolestaiion against tJieir purposes and 
proceedings, and other polemical tractates But 
his grand service to the royal cause consisted in 
his writing lElxwr 'BaaiXiKrj , the Pourtraictnre o/hts 
Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings, a 
work winch bears to be from the pen of Charles I 
himself, and to contain the devout meditations of 
his later days There appears to have been an 
intention to publish this Pourtraictnre before the 
execution of the king, as an attempt to save his 
life by working on the feelings of tlie people , but 
it did not make its appearance till a day or two 
after His Majesty’s death The sensation which 
It produced in his favour was extraordinary ‘ It 
is not easy,’ says Hume, ‘to conceive the general 
compassion excited towards the king by the pub- 
lishing, at so cntical a juncture, a work so full of 
piet}', meekness, and humanity Many have not 
scrupled to ascribe to that book the subsequent 
restoration of the royal familj Milton compares 
its effects to those which were wrought on the 
tumultuous Romans by Antony’s reading to them 
the will of Caisar’ So eagerly and universally 
was die book perused by the nation that it 
passed through forty-seven editions m a year 
Milton, in his Eikonoclastes, alludes to the doubts 
which prcv'ailed as to the authorship of the work, 
but at this time the real history was unknown 
The first statements that it was by Gauden seem 
to have been made, by persons well qualified to 
know, as early as 1674, ^>id rumours were plentifully 
current when in 1692 the book was expressh said 
to be Gauden’s composition in a circumstantial 
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narrative published by Gauden’s former curate, 
Walker Several waiters then entered the field on 
both sides of the question , the principal defender 
of the king’s claim being Wagstaffe, a nonjunng 
clergyman, who published an elaborate Vindication 
of Kin^ Charles the Martyr m 1693 For ten 
years subsequently the literary war continued , but 
after this there ensued a long interval of repose 
When Hume wrote his History, the evidence on 
the two sides appeared so equally balanced that, 

‘ with regard to tlie genuineness of that production. 
It IS not easy,’ says he, ‘for a historian to fi\ any 
opimon which will be entirely to his onn satisfac- 
tion ’ In 1786, however, the scale of evidence was 
turned by tlie publication, m the third volume of 
the Clarendon State Papers, of some of Gauden’s 
letters, the most important of which are six addressed 
by him to Loid Chancellor Clarendon after the 
Restoration He there complains of the poveity 
of the see of Exeter, to which he had already been 
appointed, and urgently solicits a further reward 
for the important secret service which he had per- 
formed to the royal cause Some of these letters, 
containing allusions to the circumstance, had for- 
merly been printed, though in a less authentic form , 
but now for the first time appeared one, dated the 
13th of March 1661, in which he explicitly grounds 
his claim to additional remuneration, ‘ not on what 
was known to the world under my name, but 
what goes under the late blessed king’s name, tlie 
Eikon or Portraiture of his Majesty in his Solitudes 
and Sufferings This book and figure,’ he adds, 
‘was wholly and only my invention, making, and 
design , in order to vindicate the king’s wisdom, 
honour, and piety’ He professed to have begun 
It m 1647, and to have submitted a MS copy to 
the king in the Isle of Wight Clarendon seems 
to have spoken in the last year of his life as if he 
did not admit Gauden’s authorship , but in his 
History of the Rebellion^ undertaken at the desire 
of Charles I and avowedly intended as a vindica- 
tion of the royal character and cause, he maintains 
the most rigid silence with respect to the Eikon 
BasiliLe The troublesome sohcitations of Gauden 
were so effectual as to lead to his promotion, in 
1662, to the bishopnc of Worcester , a dignity, 
however, which he did not long enjoy, for he died 
in the same year The controversy as to the 
authorship of the Eikon Basilike is by some still 
decided in favour of the king Such ivas the con- 
clusion arrived at in a work published in 1824 
by Dr Wordsworth, Mister of Trinity College, 
Southey took tlie same--view, which was energeti- 
cally maintained in Mr E J L Scott’s edition of 
the Eikon (1880) But the arguments of Malcolm 
- Laing, Todd, Sir James Mackintosh, Hallam, 
Lmgard, and most historians down to Green 
accept Gauden’s claim (acquiesced m by many of 
his royalist contemporanes) to be considered the 
author Doble in the Academy for May and June 
1883 makes out a strong case for Gauden’s author- 
ship Interqal evidence supports Gauden’s claim , 


the style IS much too measured and rhetorical for 
that of Charles, who was a careless, confused, and 
inexact writer There is A Bibliography of the 
Kind's Book by Edward Almack (1896) The 
Eikon thus reflects on the events of the Civil 
War 

The various successes of .this unhappy war have at 
least afforded me lariety of good meditations Some 
times God w as pleased to try me with victory, by worsting 
my enemies, that I might know how with moderation 
and thanks to own and use his power, who is only the 
true Lord of Hosts, able when he pleases to represse 
the confidence of those that fought against me with so 
great ad\ antages for pow cr and number, 

From small beginnings on my part, he let me aee that 
I was not wholly forsaken by my people’s love or his 
protection. Other times God was pleased to exercise 
my patience, and teach me not to trust in the arm of 
flesh, but m the h\mg God My sms sometimes pre- 
vailed against the justice of my cause, and those that 
were with me wanted not matter md occasion for his 
just chastisement both of them and me Nor were my 
enemies Icsse punished by that prospenty, which hardenctl 
them to continue that injustice by opcn’hostilitj, which 
was begun by most notoiis and unparliamentary tumults. 
There is no doubt but personall and pniate sms may 
ofttimes overbalance the justice of public engagements, 
nor doth God account every gallant man (in the world's 
estcemc) a fit instrument to assert m the way of war a 
righteous cause The more men arc ptoue to arrogate to 
their own skill, valour, and strength, the lesse doth God 
ordinarily work by them for his own glory I am sure 
the event or successe can never state the justice of an) 
cause, nor the peace of men’s consciences, nor the eternal 
fate of their soulcs 

Those with me had (I think) clearly and undoubtedly 
for their justification the Word of God and the laws of 
the land, together with their owai oathes , all requiring 
obedience to myjust commands , but to none other under 
heaven without me, or against me, m the point of raising 
armes. Those on the other side are forced to flie to the 
shifts of some pretended fears, and w ild fundamentals of 
state (as they call them) which actually overthrow the 
present fabnek both of church and state , being such 
imaginary reasons for self defence as are most impertinent 
for those men to alledge, who, bemg mj subjects, were 
manifestly the first assaulters of me and the law es first 
by unsuppressed tumults, after by listed forces The same 
allegations they use, will fit an> faction that hath but 
power and confidence enough to second with the sword 
all tlieir demands against the present lawes and gover 
nours, which can never be such as some side or other 
will not find fault with, so as to urge what they call a 
reformation of them to a rebellion against them Some 
parasitick preachers have dared to call those martjrs 
who died fighting against me, the lawes, their oathes, 
and the religion established 

Aithm Wilson (1595-1652), born at Yar- 
mouth, became secretary to Robert, Earl of Essex, 
afterwards Parliamentary general in the Civil 
Wars, whom he accompanied on his Continental 
campaigns (1620-35) > attd in 1633, after t\vo years’ 
study at Oxfoi^d, entered the service of the second 
Earl of Warwick, colonial adventurer and Parlia- 
mentary admiral Wilson too was hostile to the 
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Stewart rdgimc , and his Life and Rtign of Ktn^ 
James /, published m 1653, was called by Hcylyn 
‘a most famous pasquil ’ The Inconslant Lady^ 
his only extant drama, was printed in 1814 

SLr Anthony Weldon gives an even more 
' unf.ivourable picture of the same period in his 
Court and Character of King James Haiing as 
Clerk of the Kitchen accompanied the king to 
Scotland in 1617, Weldon wrote a highly depre- 
ciatory account of Scotland, and was dismissed 
from ohice He revenged himself by drawing up 
this sketch of the court and its monarch, in which 
a graphic but bitterly overcharged description of 
James’s personal appearance, habits, and oddities 
13 given Weldon seems to have died about 1649 

B.lkei’s Cluoniclc, long the standard Eng- 
lish history, takes its name from sir uicinint Uakcr 
(1568-1645), who, born m Kent and educated at 
Oxford, w.is knighted in 1603 High Shenff of 
Oxfordshire in 1620, in 1635 he was thrown for 
debt into tlie Fleet Prison, where he died There 
he wrote his famous but far from accui ate Chronulc 
of the Kings of England unto tlu Death of Kiig 
Janus (1643) Other works penned in prison were 
Afeditations and Disquisitions on portions of 
Scripture, translations of Balzac’s Letters and 
Malvczzi’s Discourses on Tacitus^ and tw'o pieces 
in defence of the theatre Probably no part of 
Baker’s own Chroniclt was more popular with 
country gentlemen than its continuation by 
E<iwiiril Piiiuiiis (1630-96?), Milton’s nephew, who, 
carefully trained by the poet, became a hack writer, 
producing poems, dictionaries, bombastic novels, 
an edition of Drummond’s poems, d.c His most 
considerable cflbrt was his continuation of the 
Chionicle to the coronation of Charles II The criti- 
cal period of the civil troubles was wholly the work 
of Phillips, who wrote from the standpoint of a 
decided royalist , for the Restoration ho had the 
help fif not the MS ) of Monk’s brother-m -1 iw. Sir 
Thomas Clarges Ihe fourth edition (1662) be- 
came the standard one , the eighth appeared in 
1684, Addison makes the Chronuh the favourite 
reading of Sir Roger de Coverley, who kept it lyang 
in his hall window Doubtless Sir Roger often 
read the story of the king’s execution (much ‘con- 
tracted’ 111 the 1730 and later editions) 

On liKsdny the 30tli of January, which was the fatal 
day oil whieh the king was pul to death, tile Bishop of 
I-oiidoii did m the morning re»ad divine senice in his 
presenee , to w Inch duly the xxv ii cliapterof St Matthew, 
lieiiig the history of out Saviours passion, was appointed 
by the Chureh Calendar for the second lesson but he, 
supiWsing It to have been selected on puriwse, thanked 
hnn afterwards for his suasonable ehoice But the bi hop 
mwleslly declining those undue thanks, told him that it 
e-aiiic by course to be rexul on that dav, whieh veiy much 
comforteal Ills Alajestv, who proceeded to tlie leinainiiig 
duties of receiving from the bisliop the holy sacrament, 
and the other preparations for Ills appro idling pa^ion 
Ills devotions being elided, about ten a eloek he was 
broilgllt from bt James’s to White hall b\ a regiment of 




foot, with colours flying, and drums beating (through the 
Park), part marching before and part behind, with a 
private guard of partuaiis about him, the buhop on the 
one hand and Colonel Tomlinson (wlio had the charge 
of him) on the other bare heiJed. I he guards inarcbiiig 
a slow pace, as on a solemn and sad occasion to their ill 
tuned drums, he bid tliem go faster (ns his UsUal manner 
of walking was), saying, That be now' went before them 
to slnve for an heavenly crown with less sollieitudc tlun 
he had often cncourage'd bis souldiers to fight for an 
earthly diadem 

Being come to the end of the Park, he went up the 
stairs leading to the Long Gallery in W’hite Ilall, where 
he used formerly to lodge There finding an unexpeclcil 
delay in being brought upon the scaffold, whicli they had 
begun but that morning, be past the most of that lime 
(having received a letter from the prince in the interim 
by Mr Seymor) m prayer 

About twelve a clock. His Majesty (refusing to dine') 
cat onely a bit of bread, and drank a glass of claret , and 
about an hour after Colonel Hacker, with other ofiiccr:, 
and souldiers, brought him with the bishop and Colonel 
Tomlinson through the banquetting house to the scaffold, 
whereto the passage was made through a window A 
strong guard of several regiments of horse and foot were 
placed on all sides, which hindred the near approach of 
his miserable and distracted subjects (who for manifest 
mg their sorrow, were most barbarrmsly used), and the 
king from speaking what he had designed for their ears 
whereupon finding himself disappointed, he omitted much 
of his nitcndcd matter, but haring viewed the scajfold 
(which had irons driven in it to force him down to the 
block by rojrcs, if that be should have resiste-d) and the 
ax (of whose edge he was very careful), having minde'd 
one present of touching it with his cloak \su\ 

Being upon the scaffold, he looked very earnestly upon 
the block, and asked Colonel Hacker if it could be no 
higher and then spoke thus (directing his speech chiefly 
to the bishop and Colonel lomlinsoii) 

[1 hen follows the king’s speech in full ] 

Bishop Though your Majesties affections may be very 
well known to religion, yet it may be expected tliat you 
should say somewhat thereof for the worlds satisfaclion 

King I tliank you very lieartilv, my lord, for that I 
had almost forgotten it , in trotli, sirs, my coiiscunee m 
religion I think is very well known to all the world, and 
therefore I declare before you all that I die a Chnstian, 
according to Ihc profession of the Church of England, 
as 1 found it left me by my father, and thus hom-si man 
I think vv ill w ilncss it 1 hen speaking to the executioner 
lie said, I shall say hut very short prayers, and when I 
thrust out my hands — let that be your sign 

Then he called to the bi-hop forhis night cap, and hav iiig 
pul It on, he said to the executioner, Hoe^inv hair trouble 
you? who desireal him to put it all under his cap, wlneh 
the 1 mg did accordingly by the help of the executioner 
and the bishop then Ole king turning to the bishop said, 

I have a good cause and a gricinus Getl on my s iic 

Bssiu'P There is but one stage more, this stage is lur- 
buleiit and troublesome, it is a short one bat you may 
consider it will soon earry you a very pre-at way it will 
cam you from earth to heaven, ard there vou wi'I find 
a great deal ofconbaljoy and comfeiL 

Kin^ I go freim a cortuii'ib'e to an invcriuptil’e 
crovvai, vvhete no disturbance can Le, no disturb'’iicc 
m the world 
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Btslw^ You are exchanged from a temporary to an 
eternal crown, a good exchange 
The lung then said to the executioner. Is my liair 
well? and took off his cloak and his George, giving 
his George to the bishop, saying. Remember Then he 
put off his doublet, and being m his wastcoat, he put 
his cloak on again , then looking upon the block, he 
said to the executioner. You must set it fast 
Execulioiier It is fast, sir 

King When I put my hands out tins way — stretching 
Uiem out — then do your work 
After that, havmg said two or three xvorJs (as he 
stood) to himself, wth hands and eyes hft up, imme 
diately stoopmg down, he laid his neck upon the block 
and then the executioner again putting Ins hair under 
his cap, the king {thmking he had been going to strike) 
said. Stay for the sign 

Executioner Yds, I will, and it please your Majesty 
And after a very little pause, the kmg stretching forth 
his hands, the executioner at one blow severed his 
head from his body , the head being off, the executioner 
held It up, and sheiied it to the people, which done. 
It was \nth the body put in a coffin covered with 
black velvet for that purpose, and conveyed into his 
lodgings at Wlute Hall , and from thence it was carried 
to his house at Saint James’s, xvhere his body was 
embalmed and put in a coffin of lead, and laid there 
a fortnight to be seen by the people and on Wednesday 
seven night after, his corps embalmed- and coffin’d in 
lead, was delivered chiefly to the care of four of his 
servants, viz. Mr Herbert, Capt Anthony Mildmay, 
his sewers. Captain Preston, and John Joyner (formerly 
cook to his hlajesty), who with others m mourning, 
accompamed the herse that night to Windsor, and 
placed it m that which was formerly the kings bed 
chamber whence it was next day removed into the 
Deans Hall, and from thence by the Duke of Richmond, 
the Marquess of Hertford, the Marquess of Dorchester, 
and the Earl of Lindsey, conveyed to St George his 
chappel, and the corps there interred in the vault 
(as IS supposed) of Kmg Henry the VIII and Queen 
Jane, with this inscnption upon the coffin, 

CHARLES KI\G OF ENGLAIfD 
M DC XL. VIII 

Apropos of the carp Izaak Walton quoted the 
Chioiucle to this effect 

Hops and turkeys, carps and beer. 

Came into England all in a year 

SU William Dngdale (1605-86), antiquary, 
was bom at Shustoke, near Coleshill, in Warwick- 
shire. He studied law and history under his 
father, soon after whose death he purchased the 
neighbouring manor of Blythe (1625) Created 
Rouge Croix pursuivant (1640), he during the 
Great Rebellion adhered to the royalist cause, 
and from 1642 to 1646 was at Oxford, the king’s 
headquaiters, being made M A. and Chester 
herald He lived in obscurity during the Com- 
monwealth, but on the Restoration received the 
ofHce of Honoy, and in 1677 was promoted to 
be Garter Pnncipal King of Arms and knight 
His works are the Monnstiton Anglicanum (1655— 
6 i~ 73 )» a Latin history of English religious founda- 


tions (Eng ed 6 vols 1817-30) , AtUiquiites of 
Wm wicishirn {i6$6 , 3d ed 1763-65), History of 
Si Patel’s Cathedral (1658) , Histoty of ItitbaitLtitg 
and Drayning {1662 .) , Ortgines Jnndtciales (1666) , 
and Baronage of England (3 vols 1675-76) See 
his Life, Diary, and Cot respondence, edited by 
William Hamper (1827) 

Elias Asliiuolc (1617-92), antiquary, was bom 
at Lichfield, and became a solicitor, but, a hearty 
royalist, entered Brazenose College, Oxford, where 
lie applied himself to mathematics, natural phil- 
osophy, astronomy, astrology-, and alchemy In 
1646 he became acquainted with Lilly and other 
astrologers , and in 1650 he edited a work of Dr 
Dec’s, to which he subjoined a treatise of Ins own. 
In 1652 he issued his Tlieattnm Chyiniciitn, and in 
1672 his magnum opus, a History of the Otder of 
the Garlet \t the Restoration various honours 
were conferred upon him, and thenceforwaird he 
mainly' de\ oted himself to heraldic and antiquarian 
studies In 1682 he presented to the University 
of Oxford a fine collection of ran ties, bequeathed 
him by his old fnend John Tradescant (1608-62), 
gardener to Charles I , which, onginally the 
Museum Tradcscautianum, was thereafter known 
as the Ashmolcan Museum Among his fnends 
were Sclden and Dugdale, whose daughter became 
his third wife His Diary (1717) is entertaining 

Sir Tliomas Bi oame> 

the learned, desultory, eloquent writer of the Reltgio 
Medici, was born m London in 1605, and after being 
educated at Winchester and Oxford, travelled in Ire- 
land, and also in France, Italy, and Holland He 
took his doctor’s degree at Leyden, and settled in 
1637 as a medical practitioner at Nonnch He was 
knighted by Charles II on his visit to Norwich in 
1671 Browne’s first and greatest work, Reli^o 
Medici (‘The Religion of a Physician’), wntten 
about 1635, was published surreptitiously in 1642, 
and next year a perfect copy w as issued by himself’ 
this, his confession of faitli, revealing a deep insight 
into the mysteries of the spiritual life, immediately 
rendered the author famous in the literary world 
Here he gives a minute account of his opinions, 
not only on religion, but on an endless variety 
of philosophical and abstrase questions, besides 
affording the reader glimpses into the eccen- 
tncities of his personal character The language 
of the work is bold and poetical, adorned wath 
picturesque imagery, though frequently pedantic, 
tugged, and obscure His most elaborate work, 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or Enquiries into 
Vulgar Errors, appeared in 1646, and is a strange 
and discursive amalgam of humoui, acuteness, 
learning, and credulity The following enumera- 
tion of some of the errors which he endeav'ours 
to dispel will serve both to show the kind of 
subjects he was fond of investigating, and to 
exemplify the notions which prevailed m the 
seventeenth century 
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1 hat crystal is nothing else but ice strongly con 
gealed , that a diamond is softened or broken by the 
lilood of a goat , that a pot full of ashes will contain 
as much water as it would without them , that bays 
preserve from the mischief of lightning and thunder, 
that an elephant hath no joints , that a wolf, first 
seeing a man, begets a dumbness in him , that moles 
arc liliiid , that the flesh of peacocks corrupteth not , 
that storks will only live in republics and free states, 
that the chicken is made out of the yolk of the egg, 
that men weigh hea\ier dead than alnc, lliat the for 
bidden fruit was an apple, that there was no rainbow 
before the Flood , that John the Baptist should not die 

He treats also of the nng-finger, saluting upon 
sneezing, pigmies, the canicular or clog days, 
the picture of Moses with horns, the blackness 
of negroes, the river Nilus, Gypsies, Methuselah, 
the food of John the Baptist, the cessation of 
oracles, Fnar Bacon’s brazen head that spoke, 
the poverty of Behsanus, and the wish of 
Philo\cnus to have the neck of a crane In 
1658 Browne published his Hydnolaphta j Urn 
Burial^ or a Discourse of the Sepulchral Urns 
lately found in Norfolk., mainly a discussion 
of burial-custjOms Here the author’s learning 
appears m the details which he gives concern- 
ing the modes in which the bodies of the dead 
hate been disposed of in different ages and 
countries , while his reflections on death, oblivion, 
and immortality are, for solemnity and grandeur, 
unsurpassed m English literature, and are set 
forth m langniage of rich and gorgeous eloquence 
In a field at Walsingham were dug- up between 
forty and fifty urns, containing the remains of 
human bones, some small brass instruments, 
boxes, and other fragmentary relics Coals and 
burnt substances were found near the same plot 
of ground, and hence it was conjectured that this 
was the Ustrina, or place of burning, or the spot 
whereon the Druidical sacrifices were made Thus 
furnished with a theme for his philosophic musings, 
Sir Thomas Browne comments on that vast charnel- 
house the earth The Hydnotaphia commences 

In the deep discovery of the subterranean world, a 
sliallow part would satisfy some enquirers , who if two 
or three yards were open above the surface, would not 
care to rake the bowels of Potosi and regions towards 
the centre Nature hath furnished one part of the 
earth, and man another The treasures of time lie 
high, m urns, coins, and monuments, scarce below the 
roots of some vegetables Time hath endless rarities, 
and shows of all varieties , which reveals old things in 
heaven, makes new discoveries m earth, and even earth 
itself a discovery That great antiquity, America, lay 
buried for a thousand years, and a large part of the 
earth IS still in the urn unto us Though, if Adam were 
made out of an extract of the earth, all parts might 
challenge a restitution, yet few liave returned their 
bones far lower than they might receive them , not 
affecting the graves of giants, under hilly and heavy 
coverings, but content wath less than tlieir own depth, 
have wished their Imnes might he soft, and the earth 
be light upon them, even such as hope to nse again 


would not be content with central interment, or so 
desperately to place their relics as to lie beyond dis- 
coaery, and 111, no way to be seen again, avliich happy 
contrivance hath made communication aaith our fore 
fathers, and left uijto our view some parts which they 
never beheld themselves. 

He then successively desenbes and comments 
upon the different modes of interment and decom- 
position — whether by fire (‘some apprehending a 
purifying virtue m fire, refining the grosser com 
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mixture, and firing out [expelling by means of 
fire] the ethereal particles so deeply immersed m 
It’), by making their graves in the air like the 
Scythians, ‘ who swore by wind .and sword , ’ or 
m the sea, like some of the nations about Egypt 

Men have lost their reason in nothing so much as 
their religion, wherein stones and clouts make martyrs , 
and smee the religion of one seems madness unto 
another, to afford an account or rational of old nghts 
requires no rigid reader That they kindled the pyre 
aversely, or turning iheir face from it, was a handsome 
symliol of unwilling ministration, that they waslied 
their bones w ith wine and milk , that the mofher 
wrapt them in linen and dried them in her bosom, 
the first fostering part, and place of their nourishment , 
that they opened their eyes towards heaven, before 
they kindled the fire, as the place of their hopes or 
original, avere no improper ceremonies. Their last 
valediction, thnee uttered by the attendants, was also 
very solemn, and somewhat answered by Chnstians, 
who thought It loo little if they threw not the earth 
thnee upon the interred body That m strewing their 
tombs the Romans affected the rose, the Greeks amar 
anthus and mj rtle , that the funeral pyre consisted of 
sweet fuel, c) press, fir, lanx, yew, and trees perpetually 
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verdant, lay silent expressions of tlieir surviving hopes, ^ 
wherein Chnslians, who deck their coffins with bays, 
bavc found a more elegant emblem, for that tree 
5eeming dead, will restore itself from the root, and its 
Jry and exsuccous leaves resume their verdure again, 
ivhicb, if we mistake not, v\e have also observed in 
furze. Whether the planting of yew m churchyarris 
hold not its onginal from ancient funeral rites, or as 
an emblem of resurrection, from its perpetual verdure, 
may also admit conjecture 

Among felicitous brevities may be quoted 

Nature is not at variance with art, nor art with nature, 
they being both the servants of His providence. Art 
is the perfection of nature Were the world now as it 
was the sixth day, there were jet a chaos Nature 
hath made one world, and art another In belief, all 
things are artificial, for nature is the art of God He 
w ho discommendeth others obliquely commendeth him 
self I had rather stand in the shock of a basilisk than 
in the fury of a merciless pen A good cause needs not 
to be patroned by passion, but can sustain itself upon a 
temperate dispute 

To the Hydrwtaphia is appended a small treatise, 
the most whimsical and not the least laborious of 
his works — The Carden of Cyrus ^ or tin. Qitin- 
cuncial Losenge^ Nctivotk Plantations of ilu 
Ancients^ artifaally, naturally, and mystically 
considtred It aims to prove that the mystical 
number five pervaded not only ancient horti- 
cultuie, but that it recurs through plant and 
animal life. Coleridge says Browme ‘finds quin- 
cunxes in heaven above, quincunxes on earth 
below, quincunxes in the mind of man, quin- 
cunxes in tones, in optic nerv'es, in roots of trees, 
in leav^es, in everj thing’ One of the most striking 
of these fancies has been often quoted Wishing 
to denote that it is late, or that he was wnting 
at a late hour, he says that ‘the quincunx of 
heaven [the Hyades] runs low, and we are 
unwilling to spin out our awaking thoughts into 
the phantasms of sleep , to keep our ej es open 
longer were but to act our antipodes, the hunts- 
men are up in America, and thej^ are already 
past their first sleep in Persia.’ Among Browne’s 
posthumous pieces are Miscellany Tracts (1683), 
A Lettei to a Friend (1690), and a collec- 
tion of aphonsms or jottings, entitled Christian 
Morals, apparently intended as a kind of con- 
tinuation of the Religio Medici He left in MS 
also vanous essays on antiquarian and other 
subjects Sir Thomas Browne died in 1682, at 
the age of seventy-seven , in 1840 his skull was 
stolen out of its grave m St Peter’s Mancroft, and 
placed in the hospital museum He was of a 
modest, simple, and cheerful disposition, retiring in 
his habits, and sympathised little with the pursuits 
and feelings of the busy multitude. He sided 
With the king in the Cml War, and was knighted 
by Charles II Though he made it his business 
to combat ‘vulgar errors,’ his own mind was 
deeply tinged with the credulity of his age 
He clung to the discredited Ptolemaic system , 


believed in astrology and alchemy, in witchcraft, 
apparitions, and diabolical illusions , and grav ely 
observes, ‘that to those who would attempt to 
teach animals the art of speech, the dogs 
and cats that usually speak unto witches may 
afford some cncouiagemenL’ In 1664 at Bury St 
Edmunds he gave evidence against two ‘witches,’ 
and helped towards then con\ iction and burning 
Though Browne’s vvorks are unsystematic, 
desultory, unequal, his thought, like his style, is 
strikingly onginal, marked by high and occa- 
sionally transcendent intellectual power, often, 
expressed with quaint humour or, searching 
pathos, and always carrjung with it a strange 
impressiveness His favourite theme throughout 
all his books is ever the mystery of death and 
what lies beyond the grave, and the visible 
signs of mortalitj mean as much to him as 
they did to Shakespeare himself as a text from 
which to descant on what transcends the little 
sphere of human life His style is too peculiar, 
idiomatic, and difficult ever to be generallj popu- 
lar, and It must be admitted that his studious 
brevaty often lapses sadly into obscurity In 
his own words, ‘ the quality of the subject will 
sometimes carrj' us into expressions beyond mere 
English apprehensions , ’ and indeed no writer 
has equalled him in the free coinage of Latinisms 
Thus, speaking in his Vtilgat Er>o>s of the nature 
of ice, he sajs ‘Ice is only water congealed by 
the frigidity of the air, whereby it acquireth no 
new form, but rather a consistence or determina- 
tion of Its diffluency, and amitteth not its essence, 
but condition of fluiditj' Neither doth there any- 
thing properly conglaciate but water, or watery 
humidity , for the determination of quicksilver is 
properly fixation , that of milk, coagulation , and 
that of oil and unctuous bodies, only incrassation ’ 
He employs abundantly such words as dilucidate, 
amphate, resipiencjq opinionatry, monuduction, 
indigitatc, remmiscential, evocation, farraginous, 
advenient, anolation, lapifidical He also uses 
words of Latin origin m their etymological sense, 
deals freely in technical terms from the sciences, 
and does not hesitate to com Grecisms or use 
modern French and Italian words Yet his 
Latinisms and innovations seem rhetoncallj' in 
harmony with tlie rolling rhythm of his marvellous 
prose , 

Dr Johnson’s stjde shows obvious resemblances 
to Browne’s, especially m its Latmistic vocabulary 
There can be no doubt that the author of the 
Rambler acquired much of his fondness for grandi- 
loquent and sonorous words and expressions from 
the wntings of the learned knight of Norwich , the 
Life of Browne prefixed to an edition of the Chns- 
tian Moials (1756) vvas by^ Johnson It is needless 
to say that Johnson’s clear and graceful use of his 
mucli less audaciously Latinist vocabulary differs 
from Browne’s abstruse and often involved and 
obscure style of disquisition perliaps more than it 
resembles it It is inevitable that Browne’s con- 
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templative, inquibitive, fantastic pensivencss should 
"be compared and contrasted with the more sombre 
and less poetical but equally humorous tem- 
perament of his earlier contemporary, Burton, the 
anatomist of melancholy Cowper’s Task shows 
jnany traces of the Morals Coleridge, who was so 
well qualified to appreciate the wntings of Browne, 
has numbered him among his first favourites 
‘ Rich in various knowledge, exuberant in con- 
ceptions and conceits , contemplative, imaginative, 
often truly great and magnificent in his style and 
■diction, though, doubtless, too often big, stiff, and 
hyper-Latinistic He is a quiet and sublime 
enthusiast, with a strong tinge of the fantast 
the humorist constantly mingling with, and flash- 
ing across, the philosopher, as the darting colours 
m shot-silk play upon the main dye’ Coleridge 
insists, too, on the entireness of Browne m every 
subject before him He never wanders from it, 
and he has no occasion to wander , for whatever 
happens to be his subject, he metamorphoses all 
nature into it To this should be added the 
complete originality of his mind He is mani- 
fesdy like no other writer, and his quaint, pro- 
found, and mystical abstractions, stamped with 
his peculiar style, carry the imagination by an 
inevitable fascination back into the primeval ages 
of the world, or forward into the depths of eter- 
nity Browne’s influence on English literature has 
been deep and lasting, if not very wide in extent 
No writer bears the impress of his influence 
more strongly marked, alike in style and cast of 
thought, than Charles Lamb, who indeed boasted 
that he was the first ‘among the modems’ to dis- 
cover his excellences Hazhtt, Carlyle, and Pater 
paid their tribute to him De Quincey ranked him 
with Jeremy Taylor as the richest and most dazzling 
of rhetoncians, and Lowell called him ‘our most 
im.agmative mind since Shakespeare ’ perhaps it 
IS' truer to say that his supremest merit rests m his 
being the highest type of the profound humorist, 
to whom ‘all existence had been but food for 
contemplation ’ 

Oblivion. 

What song the syrens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture What 
tunc the persons of these ossuaries entered the famous 
muons of the dead, and slept with princes and coun 
sellers, might admit a wide solution. But who were 
the proprietanes of these bones, or what bodies these 
ashes made uj), were a question abo\c antiquansm , not 
to be resolved by man, nor easily perlwps by spirits, 
except we consult the proemcial guardians, or tutelary 
obscreators Had they made as good provision for their 
names as tliey have done for their rclicks, they had not 
so grossly erred m the art of perpetuation But to 
subsist in Ixmes, and be but pyramidally extant, is a 
fallacy in duration Vain ashes, w Inch, m the oblivion 
of names, persons, times, and sexes, have found unto 
themselves n fruitless continuation, and only arise unto 
late iwsterity, as emblems of mortal vaniUes, antidotes 
against pndc, vainglory, and madding vices Pagan 


vain glories, which thought the world might last for 
ever, had encouragement for ambition, and finding no 
Atropos unto the immortality of their names, were never 
dampt with the necessity of oblivion. Even old ambitions 
had the advantage of ours, in tlie attempts of their vain- 
glones, who acting early and before the probable mendian 
of time, have by this time found great accomplishment of 
their designs, whereby the ancient heroes have already 
out lasted their monuments and mechanical preservations. 
But in this latter scene of timevvc cannot expect such 
mummies unto our memones, when ambition may fear 
the prophecy of Elias , and Charles V can never hope 
to live within two Methuselahs of Hector 

And therefore restless inquietude for the diuturmty 
of our memones unto present considerations seems a 
vanity almost out of date, and superannuated piece of 
folly We cannot hope to live so long in our names as 
some have done m their persons , one face of Janus 
holds no proportion unto the other ’Tis too late to be 
ambitious Tlie great mutations of the world arc acted, 
or time may be too short for our designs To extend 
our memones by monuments, whose death we daily pray 
for, and whose duration we cannot hope, without injury 
to our expectations in the advent of the last day, were a 
contradiction to our beliefs Wt whose generations arc 
ordainetl m this setting part of time, are providentially 
taken off from such imaginations , and being necessitated 
to eye the remaining particle of futurity, are naturally 
constituted unto thoughts of the next world, and cannot 
excusably decline the consideration of that duration, 
which maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all that’s 
past a moment 

Circles and right lines limit and close all botlics, and 
the mortal right lined circle must conclude and shut up 
all Tlicre is no antidote against the opium of tunc, 
vvhicli temporally considereth all things Our fathers 
find their graves in our short memones, and sadly tell 
us how vve may he buried in our survivors. Grave- 
stones tell Irutli scarce forty years Generations pass 
while some trees stand, and old famihes last not three 
oaks To be read by bare inscriptions like many m 
Gruter, to hope for eternity by enigmatical epithets or 
first letters of our names, to be studied by antiquaries, 
^vvho vve were, and have new names given us, like many 
of the mummies, are cold consolations unto the students 
of perpetuity, even by everlasting languages. 

lo be content that times to come should only know 
there was such a man, not caring whether they knew 
more of him, was a fngid ambition in Cardan , dis 
paraging his horoscopal inclination and judgment of 
himself, who cares to subsist, like Hippocrates’ patients, 
or Achilles’ horses m Homer, under naked nominations, 
without deserts and noble acts, which are the balsam of 
our memories, the enleUchta and soul of our subsistences. 
To be nameless m worthy deeds exceeds an infamous 
history The Canaanitish woman lives more happily 
without a name than Herodias with one And who had 
not rather have been the good thief than Pilate? 

But the iniquity of oblivion blmdly scatlcretli her 
poppy, and deals with the memory of men wiiboui 
distinction to merit or jicrpetmty WTio can but pity 
the founder of the Pyramids? Hcrostratus lives tlial 
burnt the temple of Diana, he is almost lost that built 
U Time bath spared the epitaph of Adnaii’s horse, 
confounde-d that of himself In vain we compute our 
felicities by the- advantage of our good natneo., since 
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bad have equal durations, and Thersites is like to live 
as long as Agamemnon WTio knows whether the best 
of men be known, or whether there be not more remark- 
able persons forgot, than any that stand remembered m 
the known account of time ? ithout the favour of the 
everlastmg register, the first man had been as unknown 
as the last, and Methuselah’s long life had been his only 
chronicle, > 

Oblivion IS not to be hired The greater part must 
be content to be as though they had not been, to be 
found m the register of God, not m the record of man 
Twenty seven names makeup the first story [before the 
Flood] , and the recorded names ever since contain not 
one living century The number of the dead long 
exceedeth all that shall hve. The night of time far 
surpasseth the day, and who knows when was the 
equinox’ Every hour adds unto that current anth- 
metick, which scarce stands one moment And smce 
death must be the Lucina of life, and even pagans could 
doubt whether thus to live were to die, since our 
longest sun sets at nght descensions, and makes but 
winter arches, and therefore it cannot be long before 
we he down in darkness, and have our light m ashes , 
since the brother of death daily haunts us with d3nng 
mementos, and time, that grows old m itself, bids us 
hope no long duration, diutumity is a dream and folly 
of expectation. 

Darkness and light divide the course of time, and 
oblivion shares with memory a great part even of our 
hvmg bemgs , we slightly remember our febaties, and 
the smartest strokes of affliction leave but short smart 
upon us Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows 
destroy us or tbemselv es To vv eep into stones are fables. 
Afflictions mduce callosities , miseries are shppery, or 
fall like snow upon us, which notwithstanding is no 
unhappy stupidity To be ignorant of evils to come, 
and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful provision m 
nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our few and 
evil days, and, our delivered senses not relapsmg into 
cutting remembrances, our sorrows are not kept raw 
by the edge of repetitions. A great part of antiquity 
contented their hopes of subsistency with a transmi- 
gration of their souls — a good way to continue their 
memories, while, having the advantage of plural succes- 
sions, they could not but act something remarkable m 
such variety of bemgs, and, enjoying the fame of theiy 
passed selves make accumulation of glory unto their 
last durations Others, rather than be lost in the 
uncomfortable night of nothing, were content to recede 
into the common bemg, and make one particle of the 
public soul of all things, which was no more than to 
return into their unknown and divine ongmal again. 
Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, contriving their 
bodies m sweet consistencies to attend the return of 
their souls. But all was vanity, feeding the wmd, and 
folly The Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or 
time hath spared, avance now consumeth. Mummy 
IS become merchandise , Mizraun cures wounds, and 
Pharaoh is sold for balsams. 

In vam do individuals hope for immortahty, or any 
patent &om obhvion, m preservations below the moon , 
men have been deceived even m their flattenes, above 
the sun, and studied conceits to perpetuate then name? 
in heaven. The vanous cosmography of that part hath 
, already vaned the names of contnved constellations , 
Nimrod is lost' in Onon, and Osyns. m the Dog star 


While wc look for incorruption in the heavens, we find 
they are but like the earth , — durable in their main 
bodies, alterable in their parts , whereof, beside comcls- 
and new stars, perspectives begin to tell tales, and the 
spots that wander about the sun, with Phaeton’s favour,, 
would make clear conviction 

There is nothing strictly immortal but immortality 
Whatever hath no beginning may be confident of no- 
end (all others have a dependent being and within the 
reach of destruction) , which is the peculiar of that 
necessary Essence that cannot destroy itself, and the 
highest stnun of omnipotency, to be so pow erfully con- 
stituted as not to sufier even from the power of itself, all 
others have a dependent being, and within the reach of 
destruction But the sufficiency of Christian immortahty 
frustrates all earthly glory, and the quahty of either state 
after death makes a folly of posthumous memory God,, 
who can only destroy our souls, and hath assured our 
resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath directly 
promised no duration Wherein there is so much of 
chance, that the boldest expectants have found unhappy 
frustration , and to hold long subsistence seems but a 
scape m obhvion But man is a noble animal, splendid 
in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnising nalivaties 
and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of 
bravery in the mfamy of his nature 
Life IS a pure flame, and we hve by an invisible sun 
within us. A small fire sufficeth for life, great flames- 
seemed too httle after death, while men vainly afftcteil 
precious pytres, and to bum like Sardanapalus , but the: 
wisdom of funeral laws found the folly of prodigal blazes, 
and reduced undoing fires unto the rule of sober obsequies, 
wherein few could be so mqan as not to provade wood, 
pitch, a mourner, and an um 

Five languages secured not the epitaph of Gordianus. 
Phe man of God fives longer without a tomb than any 
by one, mvasibly mteired by angels, and adjudged to 
obscunty, though not without some marks directing 
human discovery Enoch and Ebas, without either tomb 
or burial, in an anomalous state of being, are the great 
e.xamples of perpetmty, m their long and hvmg memory, 
in strict account bemg still on this side death, and having 
a late part yet to act upon this stage of earth If m the 
decretory term of the world we shall not all die but be 
changed, accordmg to received translation, the last day 
will make but few graves , at least quick resurrections 
will anticipate lasting sepultures. Some graves will be 
opened before they be quite closed, and Lazarus be no- 
wonder "WTien many that feared to die, shall groan 
that they can die but once, the dismal state is the second 
and livung death, when bfe puts despair on the damned , 
when men shall w ish the coverings of mountains, not of 
monuments, and anmhilations shall be courted, 

Whde some have studied monuments, others have 
studiously deefined them, and some have been so vainly 
boisterous, that they durst not acknowledge their graves ; 
vvherem Alanens seems most subtle, who had a nver 
turned to hide his bones at the bottom. Even Sylla, 
that thought himself safe m bis urn, could not prevent 
revenging tongues, and stones thrown at his monument 
Happy are they whom pnvacy makes innocent, who 
deal so wuth men m this world, that they are not afraid 
to meet them in the next, who, when they die^ make 
no commotion among the dead, and are not touched 
with that poetical taunt of Ibaiah i 

PyTumids, arches, obelisks were but the Irregularities 
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of -v am glory, and wild enormities of ancient magna 
nimity But the most ‘magnanimous resolution rests 
in the Christian religion, iihich trampleth upon pnde, 
and sits on the neck of ambition, humbly pursuing 
that infallible perjictuity, unto which all others must 
dimmish their diameters and be poorly seen m angles 
of contingency 

Pious spirits, who passed their dajs m raptures of 
' futunty, made httle more of this world than the world 
that was before it, while they lay obscure in the chaos 
of pre ordination and night of their fore beings. And if 
any have been so happy as truly to understand Christum 
anmhdation, ccstacies, exolution, liquefaction, transfor- 
mation, the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, and 
ingression into tlie divine shadow, they have already 
had a handsome anticipation of heaven the glory of 
the world is surely over, and the earth m ashes unto 
them 

To subsist m lasting monuments, to live m their 
productions, to exist m their names, and predicament of 
chimxras, was large satisfaction unto old expectations, 
and made one part of their Elysiums. But all this is 
nothing m the metaphysicks of true bebef To live 
indeed is to be again ourselves, which being not only 
an hope but an evidence m noble believers, ’tis all one 
to lie m St Innocents’ churchyard, as m the sands of 
Egypt , ready to be anything m the ecstasy of being 
ever, and as content with six foot as the males of 
Adnanus. (From the fifth and last chapter of Hidriata^lua ) 

Ostuartes, receptacles for the bones of dead men , the pra/Aeey 
0/ jSfr/tr, a Talmud ical tradition of the house of Elijah that the irorld 
should Inst but six thousand years , On mortal rtghl hntd eircte 
IS the Greek letter 0, instead of thanalot, ‘death, and used on 
Roman gravestones as the symbol of death , the iHtcn^liones 
A/itijua (i6oa) of the Antwerp scholar Janus Gruter was long the 
standard collection , a list of a number of HtJ'focraUt’ faiunts has 
been preserved, the Aristotelian enteUchui here means ‘perfec 
tion or ‘ideal centre , are the infinitesimally 

small angles between the cucle and its tangent, ixoltUun is a 
shortened form of exsolutton the special virtue of the earth in the 
churchyard of the Holy Innocents Church In Pans is referred to by 
Bishop Corbet above at page 457 , Adnan s hlole or Hadnan s 
Mausoleum, now the Castle of St Angelo, is the vast pile built by 
the Emperor Hadrian for the impenal tombs 

' Light the Shadow of Qod. 

Light, that makes things seen, makes some things 
imnsible. Were it not for darkness and the shadow of 
the earth, the noblest part of the creation had remained 
unseen and the stars m heaven as invisible as on the 
fourth day, when they were created above the honzon 
with the sun, and there was not an eye to behold them 
The greatest mystery of religion is expressed by adum 
bration, and m the noblest part of Jewish types we find 
the cherubims shadowing the mercy seat Life itself is 
but tlie shadow of death, and souls departed but the 
shadows of the living All things fall under this name. 
The sun itself is but the dark simulacrum, and light 
but the shadow of God r GaiOeu ) 

The Study of God’s Works 

The world was made to be inhabited by beasts, but 
studied and contemplated by man , it is the debt of our 
reason we owe unto God, and the homage we pay for 
not being beasts Without this, the world is still as 
though It had not been, or as it was before the sixth day, 
when as yet there ivas not a creature that could conceive 
or say there was a world Thd wisdom of God receives 


small honour from those vulgar heads that rudely stare 
about, and witli a gross rusticity admire his works, 
those highly magnify him whose judicious inquiry into 
his acts, and debberate research into his creatures, return 
the duty of a devout and learned admiration 

(From Rcltgio Medict ) 

Gboata 

I cannot believe the wisdom of Pytliagoras did ever 
positively and m a literal sense affirm his metempsy- 
chosis or impossible transmigration of the souls of men 
into beasts. Of all metamorphoses or transmigrations 
I beliete only one, that of Lot’s wife , for that of 
Nebuchodonosor proceeded not so far , in all others I 
conceive there is no further verity than is contained in 
their imphcite sense and morality I believe that the 
whole frame of a beast doth pensh, and is left in the 
some state after death as before it was matenalled into 
life , that the souls of men know neither contrary npr 
corruption , that they subsist beyond the body, and 
outlive death by the pnvdedge of their proper natures, 
and without a miracle , that the souls of the faithful, as 
tliey leave earth, take possession of hcav en , that those 
apparitions and ghosts of departed persons are not the 
wandnng souls of men,.but the unquiet walks of devils, 
prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, blood, and 
villany, instilling and stealing into our hearts , that the 
blessed spirits are not at rest m their graves, but wander 
sollicitous of the affairs of the world But that those 
phantasms appear often, and do frequent cemeteries, 
charnel houses, and churches, it is because those are the 
dormitories of the dead, where the Devil, like an insolent 
champion, beholds with pndc the spoils and trophies of 
his victory over Adam (F„n, flredui.) 

Browne on Himself 

t 

Now for my hfc, it is a miracle of thirty years, which 
to relate were not a history, but a piece of poetry, and 
would sound to common ears like a fable. For the 
world, I count it not an inn but an hospital, and a place 
not to live but to die m fhe world tlmt I regard is 
my self, it is the microcosm of my own frame that I can 
cast mine eye on, for the other, I use it but like my 
globe, and turn it round sometimes for my recreation. 
Men that look upon my outside, perusing only my con 
dition and my fortunes, do err in my altitude , for I am 
above Atlas his shoulders The earth is a point not 
only in respect of the heavens above us, but of that 
heavenly and celestial part within us That mass of 
flesh that circumscnbcs me, limits not my mind. That 
surface that tells the heavens it hath an end, cannot 
persuade me I have any Whilst I study to find 
how I am a microcosm, or little world, I find myself 
something more than the great There is surely a piece 
of divinity m us — something that was before the heavens, 
and owes no homage unto tlie sun. Nature tells me I 
am the image of God, as well as Scripture He that 
understands not thus much, hath not his mtroduction or 
first lesson, and hath yet to begin the alphabet of man 

(From Reltgta Medut ) 

Obarlty 

But to return from philosophy to chanty I hold not 
so narrow a conceit of this virtue as- to conceive that to 
give alms is onely to be chantable, or think u piece of 
Lberahty can comprehend the total of chanty ' Divinity 
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hath wisely divided the acts thereof into many branches, 
and hath taught us in this narrow way many paths unto 
goodness as many ways as we may do good, so many 
ways we may be chantable , there are infirmities not 
onely of body, but of soul and fortunes, which do require 
the merciful hand of our abihties I cannot contemn a 
man for ignorance, but behold him with as much pity 
as I do Lazarus. It is no greater charity to cloath his 
body, than apparel the nakedness of his souL It is 
an honourable object to see the reasons of other men 
wear our liveries, and their borrowed understandings do 
homage to the bounty of ours it is the cheapest nay 
of beneficence, and, hke the natural chanty of the sun, 
illuminates another wthout obscuring itself To be re- 
served and caitiff in this part of goodness is the sordidest 
piece of covetousness, and more contemptible than pecu- 
niary avarice. To this, as calling myself a scholar, I 
am obbged by the duty of my condition I make not, 
therefore, my head a grave, but a treasure, of knowledge , 
I intend no monopoly, but a commumty in learning , I 
study not for my oivn sake only, but for theirs that study 
not for themselves I envy no man that knows more 
than myself, but pity them that know less I instruct no 
man as an exercise of my knowledge, or with an intent 
rather to nourish and keep it alive m mme own head, 
than b^et and propagate it in his , and in the midst of 
all my endeavours, there is but one thought that dejects 
me, that my acquired parts must perish with myself, nor 
can be legacied among my honoured fnends. I carmot 
fall out, or contemn a man for an error, or conceive why 
a difference m opinion should divide an affection , for 
controversies, disputes, and argumentations, both in phil- 
osophy and in divinity, if they meet with discreet and 
peaceable natures, do not infringe the laws of chanty 
In all disputes so much as there is of passion, so much 
there is of nothing to the purpose , for then reason, like 
a bad hound, spends upon a false scent, and forsakes 
the question first started. And this is one reason why 
controversies are never determined , for though they be 
amply proposed, they are scarce at all handled, they do 
so swell with unnecessary digressions , and the paren- 
thesis on the party is often as large as the mam discourse 
on the subject. The foundations of religion are already 
established, and the pnnciples of salvation sub^enbed 
unto by all , there remains not many controversies worth 
a passion , and yet never any disputed without, not only 
in divimty but mfenor arts ^ 

Browne’s ‘Evening Hymn’ evidently suggested 
some of the thoughts in Bishop Ken’s 

The night is come, hke to the day. 

Depart not Thou, great God, away 
Let not my sins, black as the night. 

Eclipse the lustre of Thy light 
Keep still m my horizon , for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee 
Thou, whose nature cannot sleep. 

On my temples sentry keep , 

Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes 
■\Vhose eyes are open while mine close 
Let no dreams my head infest 
But such as Jacob’s temples blest 
‘ Whde I do rest, my soul advance , 

Make my sleep a holy trance 
That I may, my rest being wrought. 

Awake into some holy thought , 


And with as active vigour run 
My course as doth the nimble sun 
Sleep IS a death , — O make me try. 

By sleeping, what it is to die 1 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave as now niy bed 
Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with 1 hee , 

And tlius assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die 
These are my drowsy days , in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again 
O come that hour vvhen I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever 

There is a monumental edition of the works by Simon Wilkin 
(4 V0I5. 183S-36), reprinted incompletely m 3 vols. in 1853 Dr 
Greenbill s scholarly edition of the Seli£io iledtci appeared id i83t, 
and that b> him and Marshall of tlie fI)drtotaphui and Cyrus s 
Garden m 1896 See Gosse s Browne (‘ Men of Letters, 1905). 

Tliouias Fuller 

was the son of the rector of Aldwmkle St Peter’s 
in Northamptonshire (as Dryden was son of the 
rector of AJdwinUe All Saints) He was born m 
i6o8 Quick intelligence made him a scholar in 
boyhood, and at Queen’s College, Cambridge, he 
attained the highest honours Eminently popular 
as a preacher in Cambndge, he passed through a 
rapid succession of promotions to the lectureship 
of the Savoy m London His first work was a 
tedious poem (1631) — David's Hatnous Smite, 
Hearite Repentance., Htavie Punishment In 1640 
he published his History 0/ the Holy IVarre, on 
the Crusades, and m 1642 his Holy and Prophane 
State Dunng the Civil War he attached himself 
to the kmg’s party at Oxford, and accompanied 
the army for some years as chaplain to Sir Ralph 
Hopton For his men, apparently, he wrote and 
published Good Thoughts in Bad Times (1645) , 
Better Thoughts in Worst. Times (1647) was fol- 
lowed by The Cause and Cure 0/ a Wounded Con- 
science (1647), and in i66o by Mixt Contemplations 
in Better Times A Pisgah- View of Palestine ap- 
peared in 1650 His company was much courted 
both for his learning and for his irrepressible 
humour He would sit patiently for hours listening 
to the prattle of old women, m order to obtam 
snatches of local history, traditionary anecdote, and 
proverbial wisdom , and these he wrought up m The 
Worthies 0/ England, v,h\ch. is a strange melange 
of topography, biography, and popular antiquities 
In 1647 he returned to London. His Church 
History of Britain was given to the world in 
1656 (i vol folio) , and Heylyn denounced it as 
a rhapsody with three hundred and fifty errors, 
and full of ‘ impertinencies and scraps of trencher- 
jests interlaced in all parts of the book’ Fuller 
next devoted himself to the "preparation of his 
Worthies, which was not completed till 1660, nor 
published till after his death in i66r He had 
passed through vanous situations in- the Church, 
the last of which was that of chaplam to Charles 1 1 
By Charles 1 1 he was restored to his preferments. 
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and It was thought he would have been made a 
bishop had he not been prcmaturelj cut off by 
fever the year after the Restoration He was twice 
marned As proofs of his wonderful memory, it 
was fabled that he could repeat five hundred un- 
connected words after twice hearing them, and 
recite the whole of the signs in the principal 
thoroughfare of London after once passing through 
It and back again His chief work, the Worthies, 
IS rather a collection of brief memoranda than 
a regular composition While a modern leader 
marvels at the vast quantity of gossip which it 
contains, he realises that it has preserved much 
curious information which would have otherwise 
been lost It may be desenbed as a magnificent 
miscellany about the counties of England and 
their illustrious natives, lightened up by unrivalled 
wit and felicity of illustration, and aglow with 
patriotism The style, as in his other works, 
shows a nervous brevity and point almost new 
to English, and a homely directness strangely 
shrewd and never vulgar The eminent men 
whose lives he records are arranged by Fuller 
according to their native counties, of which he 
mentions also the natural productions, manu- 
factures, medicinal waters, herbs, wonders, build- 
ings, local proverbs, sheriffs, and modern battles 
Fuller’s Holy and Prophaue Slate contains admir- 
ably drawn characters, which are held forth as 
examples to be respccuvely imitated and avoided — 
such as the Good Father, the Good Soldier, the 
Good Master, and so on In this and the other 
productions of Fuller there is a \ast fund of 
sagacity and good sense , his conceits, as Charles 
Lamb says, arc oftentimes ‘deeply steeped m 
human feeling and passion’ Thus he says ‘Tho 
Pyramids themselves, doting with age, have for- 
gotten the names of their founders,’ and negroes 
he characterises as ‘the image of God cut in 
ebony’ And as smelling ‘a turf of fresh earth 
IS wholesome for the body, no less are thoughts 
of mortality cordial to the soul’ The first six 
extracts are from the Holy State, the next fi%e 
from the Worthies 

The Good Schoolmaster 

There is scarce any profession in the commonwealth 
more necessary which is so slightly porfoniicd Tlie 
reasons whereof I conceive to be these First, young 
scholars make this calling their refuge , yea pierchance 
before they have taken any degree in the university, 
eommence schoolmasters in the country, as if nothing 
else were required to set up tins profession but only a 
rod and a ferula Secondly, others who are able use it 
only as a passage to belter preferment, to patch the rents 
m tlieir present fortune, till they can provide a new one 
and lietakc themselves to some more gainful calling 
Thinlly, they are disheartened from doing their best with 
the miserable reward which m some places they receive, 
being masters to their children and slaves to thur jwrents. 
1 ourthly, being grown rich tliey grow negligent, and 
scorn to touch the school but by the proxy of an usher 
Hilt sec how well our schoolmaster behaves himself 


His genius inclines him with delight to his profession 
Some men had as lieve be sclioollioys as schoolmasters, 
to be tied to tlic school as Cooper’s Dictionary and 
Scapula’s Lexicon are chained to the desk therein , and 
though great scholars and skilful in other arts, are 
bunglers m this But God of his goodness liatli fitted 
several men for several callings, that the necessity ol 
church and state m all conditions may be provided for 
So that he who beholds the fabric thereof may say, God 
hewed out the stone, and appointed it to lie in Oiis 
very place, for it would fit none other so well, and here 
It doth most excellent And thus God mouldeth some 
for a schoolmaster’s life, undertaking it with desire 
and delight, and discharging it with dexterity and happy 
success. 



THOMAS FULLER 

After ail EnKraving 


He studicth his scholars’ natures as carefully as they 
their books, and ranks tlieir dispositions into several 
forms And though it may seem difficult for him in a 
great school to descend to all particubrs, yet experienced 
schoolmasters may quickly make a grammar of boys’ 
natures, and reduce them all, saving some few exceptions, 
to these general rules 

1 Those that are ingenious and mduslnous 1 he 
conjunction of two such planets m a youth presage much 
good unto him To such a lad a frown may be a v\ hip- 
ping, and a whipping a deeith , yea, where their master 
whips them once, shame whips them all the week after 
Such natures he useth with all gentleness. 

2 Those that are ingenious and idle Tliese tlunk 
with the hare in the fable, that running with snails (so 
they count the rest of their schoolfellows) they shall 
come soon enough to the post, though sleeping a good 
while before their starting O ' a good rod would fineJv 
take them napping ’ 

3 Those that arc dull and diligent, \\ines, the 
stronger thev be, the more lecs tliey Iiave when they are 
new Many boys arc muddy headed till thev be clarified 
with age, and such aftenvards prove the best Hnstol 
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diamonds are both bnght, and squared, and pomted by 
natm-e, and yet are soft and ^\orthless , whereas onent 
ones m India are rough and rugged naturally Hard, 
rugged, and dull natures of youth acquit themselves 
afterwards the jewels of the country , and therefore their 
dulness at first is to be borne with, if they be diligent 
That schoolmaster deserves to be beaten himself who 
beats nature m a boy for a fault And I question 
whether all the whipping in the world can make tlieir 
parts which are naturally sluggish rise one minute before 
the hour nature hath appointed 

4. Those that are intincibly dull, and negligent also 
Correction may reform the latter, not amend the former 
All the whetting in the world can never set a razor’s 
edge on that which hath no steel m it Such boys he 
consigneth over to other professions Shipwrights and 
boat makers will choose those crooked pieces of timber 
which other carpenters refuse Those may make excel 
lent merchants and mechamcs who will not serve for 
scholars. 

He IS able, diligent, and methodical in his teaching , 
not leading them rather in a circle than forwards He 
minces his precepts for children to swallow, hanging 
clogs on the nimbleness of his own soul, that his 
scholars may go along with him 

He is and ivill be known to be an absolute monarch 
m his school If cockenng mothers proffer him money 
to purchase their sons an exemption from his rod (to live 
as It were m a peculiar, out of their master’s junsdic 
tion), wnth disdain he refuseth it, and scorns the late 
custom in some places of commuting whippmg into 
money, and ransommg boys from the rod at a set 
pnce. If he hath a stubborn youth, correction-proof, 
he debasfeth not his authonty by contesting with him, 
but fairly, if he can, puts him away before his obsli 
nacy hath infected others 

5 He iis moderate in inflicting deserved correction 
Many a schoolmaster better answereth the name vaiit- 
Tfiftris than <xa!im.yuyis, rather tearing his scholars’ flesh 
with whippmg than givmg them good education No 
wonder if his scholars hate the Muses, being presented 
unto them m the shapes of fiends and funes. Jumus 
complains de msolenti carntfintia of his schoolmaster, 
by whom consandebaiur Jlagns septies out aches in dies 
stngiilos Y ea hear the lamentable i erses of poor Tusser 
m his ow n Life 

‘ From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent. 

To learn straightways the Latin phrase. 

Where fifty three stripes given to me 
At once I had 

‘ For fault but small or none at all 
It came to pass that beat I was , 

See, Udal, see the mercy of thee 

To me, poor lad ’ 

Such an Orbilius mars more scholars than he makes. 
Their tyranny hath caused many tongues to stammer 
which spake plain by nature, and whose stuttermg at 
first ivas nothing else but fears quavenng on their 
speech at their master’s presence , and whose mauling 
them about their heads hath dulled those who m qmck- 
ness exceeded their master 

6 He makes his school free to him who sues to him 
in form& pauperis And surely learning is the greatest 
alms that can be given But he is a beast who, because 
the poor scholar cannot pay him his wages, pays the 


scholar in his whipping, rather are diligent lads to 
be encouraged with all excitements to learning This 
minds me of what I have heard concerning Mr Bust, 
that worthy late schoolmaster of Eton, who would never 
suffer any wandering begging scholar, such as justly the 
statute hath ranked m the fore-front of rogues, to come 
into his sehool, but would thrust him out with earnest 
ness (however privately chantable unto him) lest his 
schoolboys should be disheartened from their books, 
by seeing some scholars, after their studying m the 
umvcrsity, preferred to beggary 
' 7 He spoils not a good school to make thereof a bad 
college, therein to teach his scholars logic For, besides 
that logic may have an action of trespass against grammar 
for encroaching on her liberties, syllogisms are solecisms 
taught in the school, and oftentimes they are forced after- 
wards in the university to unlearn the fumbling skill they 
had before 

8 Out of his school he is no way pedantical in carnage 
or discourse , contenting himself to be nch in Latin, 
though he doth nqt jmgle with it in every company 
wherein he conies- 

To conclude, let this, amongst other motives, make 
schoolmasters careful m their place — that the eminencies 
of their scholars have commended the memones of their 
schoolmasters to postenty, who, otherwnse in obacunty, 
had altogether been forgotten. . Who had ever heard of 
R Bond, m Lancashire, but for tlie breeding of learned 
Ascham, his scholar? or of Hartgrave, in Burnley 
School, in the same county, but because he was the 
first did teach worthy Dr Whitaker? Nor do I honour 
the memory of Mulcaster for anything so much as his 
scholar, that gulf of learning. Bishop Andrews This 
made the Athenums, the day before the great feast of 
Theseus, their founder, to s.acnrice a ram to the memory 
of Comdas, his schoolmaster, that first instructed him 

Brutal diamonds transparent rock-crystals Tound thereabouts. 
Patdotmbex, in paragraph 5, ts * boy thrasher , patda^o^as^ hter 
ally • boy leader Junius is Francis Junius or De Jon (see page 30) 
For UdalJ, see page 155, and for Lancelot Andrea es, page 388 

The Good Yeoman. 

The good yeoman is a gentleman in ore, whom the 
next age may see refined, and is the wa.\ capable of a 
genteel [gentle] impression, when the pnnee shall stamp 
It Wise Solon, who accounted Telltis the Athenian 
the most happy man for living pnvately on his own 
lands, would surely have pronounced the English yeo- 
manry ‘a fortunate condition,’ hving m the temperate 
zone between greatness and want, an estate of people 
almost peculiar to England France and Italy are like 
a die which hath no points between cinque and ace, 
nobility and peasantry Their walls, though high, must 
needs be hollow, wanting filling stones. Indeed, Ger- 
many hath her boors, like our yeomen , but by a 
tyrannical appropnation of nobility to some few anaent 
families, their yeomen are excluded from ever rising 
higher to clarify their bloods. In England, the temple 
of honour is bolted against none who have passed 
through the temple of virtue , nor is a capacity to be 
genteel denied to our yeoman who thus behaves him 
self He wears russet clothes, but makes golden pay- 
ment, having tin in his buttons and silver in his pocket 
If he chance to appear in clothes above his rank, it is 
to grace some great man with his service, and then he 
blusheth af his own bravery Othenvnse, he is the 
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surest landniark. whence foreignen> may take aim of 
the ancient English customs , the gentry more floating 
after foreign fashions. In his house he is bountiful 
both to strangers and poor people Some hold, when 
hospitality died, m England, she gave her last groan 
amongst the yeomen of Kent And still at our yeo 
man’s table you shall have as many joints as dishes , 
no meat disguised wth strange sauces, no straggling 
joint of a sheep in the midst of a pasture of grass, 
beset MTith salads on every side, but solid, substantial 
food. No servitors {more nimble with tlieir hands 
than the guests wth their teeth) take auay meat 
before stomachs are taken away Here you have tliat 
-which in Itself is good, made better by the store of it, 
and best by the welcome to it. He improveth his 
land to a double value by his good husbandry Some 
grounds that wept with water, or frowned with thorns, 
by draining the one and clearing the other, he makes 
both to laugh and sing with corn By marl and lime- 
stones burned he bettereth Ins ground, and his mdustiy 
worketh miracles, by turning stones into bread 

BecreatlonB 

Recreations is a second creation, when weariness hath 
almost annihilated one’s spirits It is the breathing of 
die soul, which otherwise would be stifled with continual 
business. We may trespass in them, if using such as are 
forbidden by the lawyer, as against the statutes , physi- 
cian, as against health , divine, as agamst conscience 

1 Be well satisfied in thy conscience of the lawfulness 
of the recreation thou usesL Some fight .^inst cock 
fighting, and baitbull and bearbaiting, because man is not 
to be a common barretour [raiser of strife] to set the crea 

' tures at discord , and seemg antipathy betwixt creatures 
was kindled by man’s sin, what pleasure can he take to see 
It bum? Others are of the contrary opinion, and that 
Christianity gives us a placard to use these sports , and 
that man’s charter of dominion over the creatures enables 
him to employ them as well for pleasure as necessity In 
these as in all other doubtful recreations, be well assured 
first of the legality of them. He that sins against his 
conscience sms with a witness. 

2 Spill not the morning (the quintessence of the day) 
in recreations For sleep itself is a recreation , add not 
therefore sauce to sauce , mid he cannot properly have 
any title to be refreshed who was not first faint Pas 
time, like wine, is poison m the morning It is then 
good husbandry to sow the head, whieh hath lain fallow 
all night, with some senous work Chiefly entrench not 
on the Lord’s day to use unlawful sports, this were to 
spare thine own flock, and to shear God’s lamb 

3 Let thy recreations be ingenious [ingenuous], and 
bear proportion with thine age If thou sayest with 
Paul, When I was a child, I did as a child , say also 
with him, but when I was a man, I put away childish 
things Wear also the child’s coat, if thou usest his 
sports. 

4. 1 ake heed of boisterous and over violent exercisesl 
Ringing oftlinies hath made good music on the bells, 
and put men’s bodies out of tune, so tint by overheating 
themselves they have rung their own passing-belL 

5 Yet the ruder sort of people scarce count any thing 
a sport which 13 not loud and violent. The Muscovite 
women esteem none loiing husbands except they beat 
their wives It is no pastime wath country clowns that 
cracks not pates, breaks not shins, bruises not limbs. 


tumbles and tosses not -all the body lliey think them 
selves not warm in tlieir geerst [geanngs] till they are 
all on fire, and count it but dry sport till they sw ini m ' 
tlieir own sweat Yeti conceive the physician’s rule m 
exercises, Ad niborem, but non ad sudoicm, is too scant 
measure. 

6 Refresh that part of thyself w Inch is most weaned 
If thy life be sedentary, exercise thy body , if stirring 
and active, recreate thy mind But take heed of cozening 
thy mind, m setting it to do a double task under pretence 
of giving It a playday, as in the labynnth of chess, and 
other tedious and studious games 

Books 

It IS a vanity to persuade the world one hath much 
learning by getting a great library As soon shall I 
believe every one is valiant that hath a well furnished 
armoury I guess good housekeeping by the smoking, 
not the number of the tunnels [chimney cans], as know- 
ing that many of them, built merely for uniformity, are 
without chimneys, and more without fires 

Some books are only cursonly to be tasted of namely, 
first, voluminous books, the task of a man’s life to read 
them over , secondly, auxiliary books, only to be repaired 
to on occasions , thirdly, such as are mere pieces of 
formahty, so that if you look on them you look through 
them, and he that peeps tlirough the casement of tlic 
index sees as much as if he were in the house But the 
laziness of those cannot be excused who perfunctonly 
pass over authors of consequence, and only trade m their 
tables and contents. These, like city cheaters, having 
gotten the names of all country gentlemen, make silly 
people behe\ c they have long lived m those places where 
they never were, and flourish with skill in tlipse authors 
they never scnously studied 

Bducatton confined too much to Language 

Our common education is not intended to render us 
good and wise, but learned it hath not taught us to 
follow and embrace virtue and prudence, but hath iin 
pnnted m us their denvation and etymology , it hath 
chosen out for us not such books as contain the somidest 
and truest opinions, but those that speak the best Greek 
and L-atin , and, by these rules, has instilled into our 
fancy the vainest humours of antiquity But a good 
education alters the judgment and manners 'Tis a silly 
conceit that men without languages are also without 
understanding It ’s apparent m aU ages, tint some 
such have been even prodigies for ability , for it ’s not 
to be believed that Wisdom speaks to her discipks only 
m Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 

Marriage 

Deceive not thyself by over expecting happiness in 
the mamed state Look not therein for contentment 
greater than God will give, or a creature m this world 
can receive, namely, to be free from all inconveniences 
Marriage is not like the hill Olympus, «>.•- XttfiVfis, 
‘wholly e'ear,’ without clouds, yea, expect both wind 
and storms sometimes, which when blown over, the air 
is the cle.Trer and vvholesomer for it. Make account 
of certain cares and troubles which will attend thee 
Remember the nightingales, which sing only some 
months in the spnng, but commonly are sifent when 
they have hatched their eggs, as if their mirth were 
turned into care for their young ones 
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Decline of Great Families 
It happened m the rejgn of King James, when Henry 
Earl of Hnntmgdon was lieutenant of Leicestershire, 
that a labourer’s son in that country was pressed mto 
the uars — as I take it, to go over wth Count Mansfield i 
The old man at Leicester requested his son might be 
dischaiged, as being the only staff of his age, who by 
his industry maintamed him and his mother The earl 
demanded his name, which the man for a long time was 
loath to tell, as suspecting it a fault for so poor a man 
to tell the truth. At last he told his name was Hastings. 
‘Cousin Hastmgs,’ said the earl, ‘we cannot all be 
top branches of the tree, though we all spnng from 
the same root, your son, my kinsman, shall not be 
pressed ’ So good was the meeting of modesty in a 
poor, with courtesy m an honourable person, and gentry 
I belieie in both. And I have reason to believe, that 
some who justly own the surnames and blood of Bohuns, 
Mortimers, and Plantagenets, though ignorant of their 
own eatraction, are hid in the heap of common people, 
where they find that under a thatched cottage which 
some of their ancestors could not enjoy m a leaded [lead- 
covered] castle, contentment, wath quiet and security 

Henry do Essex. He was too well known in our 
English chronicles, bemg baron of Raleigh in Essev and 
standard bearer of England It happened in the reign of 
this king [Henry H ] there was a fierce battle fought m 
Flintshire, at Coleshall, between the English and Welsh, 
wherein this Henry de Esse-r ammum et stgnum stmid 
ahjuit (betwnxt traitor and coward, cast away both his 
courage and banner together), occasioning a great over 
throw of English- But he that had the baseness to do 
had the boldness to deny the doing of so foul a fact, 
until he was challenged m combat by Robert de Mom- 
ford, a knight, eye witness thereof, and by him overcome 
in a duek Whereupon his large inhentance was con- 
’‘fiscated to the king, and he himself, partly thrust, partly 
going, into a convent, hid his head in a cow 1 , under 
which, betwixt shame and sanctity, he blushed out the 
remainder of his hfe. 

Richard Hacklnit was bom of an ancient extract 
in this county, whose family hath flourished at 
in good esteem. He was bred a student in Christ Church 
m Oxford, and after was prebendary of Westminster 
His genius inclined him to the study of history, and 
especially to the marine part thereof which made him 
keep constant mtelhgence wath the most noted seamen 
of Wapping, until the day of his death 

He set forth a large collection of the English sea 
voyages, ancient, middle, modem, taken partly out of 
pnvate letters which never were, or withont his had not 
been, printed , partly out of small treatises, pnnted and 
since irrecoverably lost, had not his providence preserved 
them. For some pamphlets are produced w hich for their 
cheapness and smallness men for the present neglect to 
buy, presuming they may procure them at their pleasure , 
which small books, their first and last edition bemg piast 
(like some, spirits that appear but once), cannot afterwards 
vnth any pnce or pains be recovered. In a word, many 
of such useful tracts of sea adventures, which before 
were scattered as several ships, Mr Hackluit hath pm . 
hodied into a fleet, divided into three squadrons, so many 
sev eral v olumes a work of great honour to England , it 
being possible that many ports and islands m Amenca, 
which, bemg base and barren, bear only a bare name for 


the present, may prove nch places for the future. And 
then these voyages wiU be produced, and pleaded, as 
good evidence of their belonging to England, as first dis- 
covered and denominated by Englishmen Mr Hackluit 
died m the bcginmng of king James’s reign, leaving a fair 
estate to an unthnft son, who embezzled it on this token,, 
that he vaunted, ‘that he cheated the covetous usurer,, 
who had given him spick and span new money, for the 
old land of his great great grandfather ’ 

Sir Henry Sidney I will close Ins life with this- 
encomium which I find m a worthy author [Naunton] 

‘ His disposition was rather to seek after the antiquities- 
and the weal publick of those countries which he governed, 
than to obtain lands and revenues within the same , for I 
know not one foot of land that he had either m Wales or 
Ireland ’ 

Sir Philip Sidney Reader, I am resolved not to- 
part him from his father, such the sympathy betwixt 
them, living and dying both within the compass of the 
same year Otherwise this knight, in relation to myr 
book, may be termed an ubiquitary, and appear amongst 
Statesmen, soldiers, lawyers, writers, yea pnnees them- 
selves, being (though not elected) iii election to be king 
of Poland, which place he declined, prefemng rather to- 
be a subject to queen Elizabeth than a sovereign beyond 
the seas He was bom at Penshurst in tins county 
[Kent], son to Sir Henry Sidney and sister’s son 

to Robert earl of Leicester, bred m Chnst church in 
Oxford Such his appetite to learning, that he could 
never be fed fast enough tlierewith , and so quick 
and strong his digestion, that he soon turned it into 
wholesome nourishment, and tlinvcd healthfully thereon. 
His home-bred abilities travel perfected with foreign 
accomplishments, and a sweet nature set a gloss upon- 
both. He was so essential to the English court, tliat it 
seemed maimed w ithout his company, being a complete 
master of matter and language, as his ‘.Vreadm’ doth, 
evadence I confess I hav e heard some of modem pre- 
tended wits caval thereat, merely because they made it not 
themselves such who say, that his book is the occasion 
that many precious hours are otherwise spent no belter, 
must acknowledge it also the cause that many idle hours 
are otherw ise spent no worse, than in reading thereof 

At last, leaving the court, he followed the camp, bemg 
made governor of Flushmg, under his uncle earl of Leices- 
ter But the walls of that city (though high and strong) 
could not confine the activity of his mind, which must into- 
the field, and before Zutphen w as unfortunately slam with 
a shot, m a small skirmish, which we may sadly term 
a great battle, considering our heavy loss therein. His 
corpse, bemg brought over mto England, was buned in 
the choir of St Paul’s with general lamentation. 

Hicbolas Wood was bom at Hahngbome [Holling- 
boum] in this county [Kent], being a landed mqn, and a 
true labourer He was afibeted wath a disease called 
Bmhmta, or Camnus Apdiius , insomuch that he would 
devour at one meal yyhat was provided for twenty men, 
eat a whole hog at a sitting, and at another time thirty 
dozen of pigeons, whilst others make mirth at his 
malady Let us raise our gratitude to the goodness of 
God, speaaUy when he giveth us appetite enough for 
our meat, and yet meat too much for our appetite f 
whereas this painful man spent all his estate to pro- 
vide provant [provender] for his 'belly, and died veryr 
poor about the year 1630 
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Edmond Doutoleday, Esquire, was of a tall and 
proper person, and lived m this city [Westminster]. Nor 
had this large case a little jewel, this long body a lazy soul, 
whose activity and valour was adequate to his strength 
and greatness, whereof he gave this eminent testimony 
When Sir Thomas Knevet was sent, November 4, 1605, 
by king James, to search the cellar beneath tlie Parlia- 
ment-house, with very few, for the more pnvacy, to attend 
him, he took Master Doubleday with him Here they 
found Guy baux, with bis dark lanthom, m the dead 
of the night, providing for the death of many the next 
morning He was newly come out of the Devil’s Closet 
(so I may fitly term the inward^ room where the powder 
lay and the train was to be laid) into the outward part 
of the cellar Faux beginning to bustle. Master Double- 
clay instantly ordered him at his pleasure up with his 
heels, and there wth the traitor lay the treason flat along 
the floor, by Cod’s goodness detected, defeated Faux 
vowed (and though he was a false traitor, herein I do 
licheve him) that had he been m the inner room, he 
would have blown up himself and all the company 
therein Thus it is pleasant music to hear disarmed 
malice threaten, when it cannot strike, ^faster Doubleday 
lived many years after, deservedly loved and respected , 
and died about the year of our Lord 1618 

Among Fuller’s pithy shorter sayings are these 

It IS dangerous to gather flowers that grow on the 
banks of the pit of hell, for fear of falling m , yea, they 
which play with the devil’s rattles will be brought by 
degrees to wield his sword , and from making of sport, 
they tome to doing of meschief 

Heat gotten by degrees, with motion and exercise, is 
more natural, and stays longer by one, than what is gotten 
all at once by coming to the fire. Goods acquired by 
industry prove commonly more lasting than lands by 
dcscent- 

The true church antiquary doth not so adore the 
ancients as to despise the modems. Grant them but 
dwarfs, yet stand they on gants’ shoulders, and may see 
the farther 

Light, Heaven’s eldest daughter, is a pnncipal beauty 
in a building, yet it shines not alike from all parts of 
heaven An east wmdow welcomes the beams of the 
sun before they are of a strengh to do any harm, and is 
offensive to none but a sluggard In a west window, in 
summer time towards night, the sun grows low and over 
familiar, with more light than delight 

A pubhq office is a guest which receives the best usage 
from them who never invited it 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any, which are not 
in their power to amend Oh ' ’tfs cruelty to beat a 
cripple with his own crutches 

Anger is one of the sinews of the soul he that wants 
It hath a maimed mind 

Generally, nature- hangs out a sign of simplicity in the 
face of a fool, and there is enough in his countenance for 
a hue and cry to take him on suspicion , or else it is 
stamped in the figure of his body their heads some 
times so little that there 13 no room for wit , sometimes 
so long tliat there is no wit for so much room. 

1 hey that marry ancient people, merely in expectation 
to bury them, hang themselves in hope that one will 
come and cut the halter 

He that falls into sm is a man , tint gneves at it i» 
a saint , that boasteth of it is a devil 


Learning hath gained most by those books by which 
the printers have lost 

Is there no way to bring home a wandering sheep but 
by worrying him to death ? 

Moileration is the silken string running through the 
pearl chain of all virtues. 

Let us be careful to provide rest for our souls, and our 
bodies will provide rest for themselves. And let us not 
be herein like unto gentlewomen, who care not to keep 
the inside of the orange, but candy and preserve only the 
outside. 

Tombs are the clothes of the dead A grave is but a 
plain suit, and a nch monument is one embroidered 

See the Lives of Fuller by Russell (1844), John Egluig^on Bailey 
(1B74), and Moms Fuller (18S6) , his Collected Sermons, edited by 
Bailey , and Selections by H Rogers (1856) and Dr Jessopp (1852). 

Sir TlioiUiis Herbert (1606-82), of ancient 
Yorkshire family allied to the Pembroke house, 
IS said to have studied both at Oxford and at' 
Cambridge, m 1626 set out on a journey to the 
East, m the following of the English ambassador 
to Persid, and after his return published, m 1634, 
his Description of the Persian Monarchy now 
beinge the Orientall Indyes, lies, and other Parts 
of the G> eater Asia ami Africk The ambassadoPs- 
party travelled by the Cape, Madagascar, and Surat 
to Gombroon , visited Kasbin, Kashan, and vanous 
towns in Persia , and returned by Bagdad, India, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and St Helena He was an 
entertaining and lively writer, and his lengthy 
digressions contain disquisitions as irrelevant to 
the mam subject as the discovery of Amenca 
long before Columbus by Madoc Prince of Wales 
In the Civil War of England he sided with 
the Parliament, and at Holmby House m 1674, 
when the king was required to dismiss his own-’ 
servants, was chosen by His Majesty one of 
the grooms of the bedchamber Herbert then 
became much attached to the king, served him 
with much zeal and assiduity, was m the last 
months his only attendant, and was on the scaffold 
when the ill-fated monarch was brought to the- 
block. After the Restoration he was rewarded by 
Charles II with a baronetcy, and subsequently 
devoted much time to literary pursuits In 1678 
he wrote Threnodia Carolina, containing an His- 
torical Account of the Two Last Years of the Life- 
of King Charles I 

St Helena in 1620 

But as it was, after threescore and ten dayes further 
sail we attained sight of Samt Helena where the ocean 
bellows on every side so fretfully as the place might fear 
an inundation, had not the extraordinary height, but 
chiefly that supreme Providence which hath set the sea 
its bounds, safe guarded it It has no neighbounng isles 
great or small, but seems equidistant from those two- 
noted ports called Rio Grandi and Cape Negro, in 
Brazdia the one, the other in Congo, both in one- 
elevation, and parallel with Saint Helena from that in 
Amenca distant 400 leagues, from the other in Afnc 
not much less, if any, from that number 

It had Its name given by John de Nova, m, or about, 
the jear after the incarnation of our Saviour 1502 So 
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called for that in his return from India to Lisbon it was dis- 
covered the 3 of Ma> , a day consecrated to the memory 
of Helena the Empress ivho first found the Cross, the most 
religious of Ladies m her Ume, motlier to the first Christian 
Emprour, Constantine , both of them glonous in their 
age, Bnttaus both , both bnght gems of this our nation. 

This isle IS removed south from the mquator sixteen 
degrees from the utmost promontory of South Afric 
hath two and twenty degrees of longitude, and where the 
needle varies five degrees and thirteen minutes, hut from 
the lands end of England distant 4500 English miles , 
from the Cape of Good Hope 1740 , :Madagascar 3000 , 
Surat 6600 , and from Bantam 6900 or thereabouts. In 
that Bay, which takes name from the chappel, the isle 
has this resemblance 

But to what part of the mhabited norld it appertains 
may be queried, seeing the vast JEthiopic Ocean so 
largely circles it. To Afer I may imagine (because it is 
nearest that continent) rather than Vesputms It is but 
small, not exceeding diirty English miles circumference, 
yet excessive high , for it vails its head often in the 
clouds, where opening a mde mouth it gulps down 
sufficient moisture to cool its ardor, which by reason of 
the clime ’tis m, cannot but be sometimes intemperate , 
and but for that affinity it has wth the middle region 
which mvelops it as wth a chd cold tulipant [turbanl and 
long nights it has, that extreme heat which the sun darts 
constantly twice e\ery year perpendicular upon this isle, 
would doubtless make the entrails enflame (had it sulphur) 
like another VesuMus. Nevertheless the land is not more 
eminent in its height than the ambient sea profound in 
the depth, so deep that it admits dl anchoring sa\e at 
the N \V from the chappel, where is 20 fathoms , so as 
that there are mountains m the sea as in the earth is not 
to be doubted , seeing that upon the casting of the lead, 
log, or plummet, upon the one side of the ship is some- 
times found 30 fathom, and upon the other side 60 
Nevertheless it is so\ery deep here that the sounding 
line or plummet will scarce find ground, which is the 
cause that mamners do sometimes carry their anchors 
ashore that they may moor or tide the more securel) Bj 
reason of the depth I could hardlj discern either flux or 
reflux near the shore , seeming as if we were m the mid 
ocean where neither ebb nor flood is to be discerned. 
Howbeit, the salt water plashes and froaths to see it self 
so suddenly resisted but the moist breath usually vapor- 
ing in or upon the seas makes it sometimes turbulent 
This isle IS hard to be ascended , not that the passage 
is craggy, but that it is so precipitous The sailers hare 
an ironick proverb, The way is such as a man may chuse 
whether he will break his heart going up, or his neck 
coming doivn but being once up, scarce any place can 
-yield a more large or more delightful prospect The 
land IS very even and plain at the top, and swells no 
where to a deformed nsing some springs abore be 
sweet which below are brackish the reason may be for 
that in their dnlhng descent they ma) relish of the salt 
hills through which it cuts an usual passage, so as they 
become salt both by their own composition and the salt 
breath which the sea evaporates Nevertheless, there are 
but two noted nvolets , one which bubbles dosvn towards 
•the chappel, the other into the Lemmon Valley, so called 
from a lemmon tree and chappel bmlt at the bottom of 
the isle by the Spaniard Anno 1571 and by the Dutch 
of late pull’d down, a place once intended for God’s 
worship, but npw disposed of to common uses. There 


arc also some mines of a little towm lately demolisht by 
the Spaniard, m that it became a magazine of pniate 
trade m turning and returning out of both the Indies , no 
other monuments nor antiquities are there found \ou 
see all if you look upon the nbs of a weather-beaten 
camque [carack, large ship] and some broken pieces of 
great ordnance w hich. albeit left there against the owners 
liking serve some instead of anchors Human inhabitants 
there are none, nor were of bte, save that in the }car 
1591 Captain Kendall weighmg anchor sooner than 
was expected, one Segar a mamner was accidentally left 
ashore iS months after. Captain Parker commg to an 
anchor found poor Segar alue, but so amazed, or rather 
o%ct30yed at his arrival, that he dyed suddenly, by 
which we sec that sudden joy is not easdj digested 
Howbeit of hogs and goats here are plenty, who agree 
wellfavouredlj and multiply even to admiration, happy 
m their ease and safety till ships amve there for refresh^ 
ment. The goats leap wildly from rock to rock, and to 
avoid the reach of our small guns keep their cenlinels 

Here also with a bttle labour we got store of phesants, 
powts, quails, hens, partridge ; and which was no less ac 
ceptable, divers sorts of grass and roots, ns wood-sorrel, 
three -leav’d grass, scurvy -grass and like acid herl« 
soveraign against the scurvy , the usual disease from the 
sea, and most predominating amongst islanders we had 
also basil, parsly, mint, spinage, fennel, annis, radish, 
mustard seed, tabaco, and some others, which bj a vvillmg 
hand, directed by an ingenious eje, may soon be gathereil , 
brouglit hither, and here sown, by Femandus Lupius, a 
Portugal, in the year of our Lord 1509 for the good of 
his country men, who nevertheless at this day dare hardly 
land to over-see their seminary, or own their labours , the 
English and Dutch m the churlish language of a cannon 
sometime disputing the propnety Anno 158S Candish 
[Thomas Cavendish], our countryman, landed here in his 
arcum navigating the globe , and found store of lemons, 
oranges, pomgranads, pomcitrons, figs and dates, but how 
the alteration comes who knows for none of those grow 
there now that I could either see or hear of, one lemon- 
tree excepted To conclude In the old chappel here we 
buned our captain, Andrew Evans, whose deaths w ound 
(as formerly told) w as unhappily given him by a Mannatee 
at the Slauntius. He was an expert seaman, and no less 
vigilant than e.xpert so as doubtless the company liad a 
great loss of him 

So as by the judgment of that mdiflferent and learned 
wnler it appears the English have the first place for sea 
know ledge and navigation attributed them And amongst 
the best sea commanders ibis late captain of ours very 
well deserved with the rest to be ranked But to return 
That this IS a very delightful isle cannot be demed, and 
Its admirable prospect and other pleasures were sufficient 
to induce our longer stay , but stay we might not So as 
after a weeks refreshment we discharged our reckoning in 
a hearty farewel, and by the invitation of a prosperous 
gale upon a K \V course swiftly cut our passage through 
the yielding ocean , insomuch as on the sixteenth of 
October we were once more nadjT to the sun, which at 
that time was in its Antarctic progress. 

Helena, saint and mother of Constantine, vras of obscure origin, 
and was said to have been bom m Bntam, though other accounts 
say at Treves in Gennanj or in Bithjnia. Constantine was 
not bom in Britain, though he was m Britain when hu Gather 
died at YorL. is given eponj mously for Afnca. Vespuitiu 

IS the Latinised second name of Amengo Vespucci, after whom- 
Amcnca was named. 
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Beujcuuiu "Whiclicote (1609-83), a liberal 
■divine of the Cambridge Platonist group, was born 
at Whichcote Hall of good Shropshire family, was 
■educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, became 
tutor there, and m 1644 provost of King's Accord- 
ing to Tulloch, he, more than any other teacher at 
Cambndgc, ‘impressed his own mode of thought 
both upon his colleagues in the university and the 
nsing generation of students ’ At the Restoration 
Whichcote was removed from the provostship, but 
he retained a college rectory , and in 1668 he was 
presented by Bishop Wilkms to the vicarage of 
St Lawrence Jewry, London, which he held till 
Ills death The works of \Vhichcote comprise a 
number of Discourses, republished m four volumes 
in 1751, and a senes of (1200) Moral aud Religious 
Aphorisms, collected from his MSS The leading 
pnnciple of all his thought was the use of reason 
m religion , like John Hales, of Eton, he wished 
religion and learning alike to be ‘cleared of froth 
and grounds ' He it was who mainly gave impulse 
to the movement represented by the ‘ Cambridge 
Platonists’ and the Latitiidinarians, amongst whom, 
liesides himself, his pupil John Smith, Cudworth, 
and Henry More were conspicuous And he had 
the unusual honour of liaving a selection of his 
sermons edited, with a preface, by the third Earl 
of Shaftesbury, author of the Charactensiics, and 
called a Deist These arc amongst his aphonsms 

It 13 a wise man’s motto ‘ I live to be wiser every 
day , ’ ‘ I am not too wise to be taught of any ’ 

Examine all principles of education , for since we are 
all fallible, we should suppose \\e may be mistaken. 
Quolidie depctio aliquem erroreui [‘ Daily I renounce 
some error or another’] Vnfutxu an) a-tXXa 
I grow old constantly learning many a thing ’] 

To speak of natural light, of the use of reason in 
religion, is to do no disservice at all to grace , for God 
IS acknowledged in both — in the former as hying the 
groundwork of IIis creation, m the latter as reiiving 
and restoring it 

If a man be once out of the use of reason, there are w 
bounds to unreasonableness. 

Both heaven and hell have their foundation within us 
Heaven primanly lies in a refined temper, in an internal 
reconciliation to the nature of God, and to the rule of 
righteousness The guilt of conscience and enmity to 
righteousness is the inward state of hell The guilt of 
■conscience is the fewel of hell 

It had been better for the Christian church if that 
which calls itself CathoUc had been less employed m 
^ creating pretended faith and more employed in mam 
taming universal charity 

Carefully avoid the odium of comparisons either of 
persons, that you do not offend , or of things that you 
be not deceived He that hath the advantage in a com 
panson thinks he hath but his nght , he that has the 
disadvantage thinks he hath not his right 

Religion, which is a bond of union, ought not to be a 
ground of division , but it is in an unnatural use when 
It doth disunitu Men cannot differ by true religion, 
because it is true religion to agree Hie spint of religion 
ts a reconciling spirit 

It IS better for us that there shou’d be difference of 


judgement, if wC keep chanty , but it is most umiianly 
to quarrel because we differ 

They do not advance religion who draw it down to 
bodily acts or who carry it up highest into what is mys 
tical, symbolical, emblematical, etc Chnstian religion 
ts not mystical, symbolical, ceniginatical, emblematical , 
but uncloathed, unbodied, intellectual, rational, spintuak 

Religion ts not a system of doctnnes, an oliservance of 
modes, ajieat of affections, a form of words, a spint of 
censonousness. 

Rfeligion is not a hear say, a presumption, a suppo 
sition , IS not a customary pretension and profession , 
IS not an affectation of any mode , 13 not a piety of 
particular fancy, consisting in some pathetic devotions, 
vehement expressions, bodily seventies, affected anoma 
lies and aversions from the innocent usages of others 
but consisteth m a profound humility and an universal 
chanty 

Enthusiastic pnnciples — good things strained out of 
their wits. Among Christians, those that pretend to be 
inspired seem to be mad , among the Turks, those that 
arc mad seem to be inspired 

Among politicians the esteem of rebgion is profitable , 
the principles of it are troublesom 

Rule by nght is ihe weak man’s strength, and' the 
strong man’s curb , it makes mine my own, and arraigns 
the intruder’s violence. 

It IS not good to live m jest, since we must die m 
earnest 

Jeremy Taylor, 

one of the greatest preachers of the English 
Church, was born in the town of Cambndge, 
anli baptised on 15th August 1613 He came 
of good Gloucestershire stock, and was related 
to Dr Rowland Taylor, who suffered martyrdom 
at Hadleigh m the reign of Queen Mary But the 
Taylors had ‘ fallen into the portion of weeds and 
outworn faces,’ to use an expression of their most 
illustrious member, and Jeremy’s father followed 
the humble occupation of a barber or barber- 
surgeon He had his son entered as a sizaf at 
Cams College in his thirteenth year, having 
hiriiself previously taught him the rudiments 
oflgrammar and mathematics In 1630 Jeremy 
Taylor took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, was 
chosen a fellow, and in 1634 was ordained and pro- 
ceeded Mj\. He then removed to London, to 
deliver some lectures for a college friend in St 
Paul’s Cathedral His eloquent discourses, aided 
by what a contemporary calls ‘ his florid and youth- 
ful beauty, and pleasant air,’ entranced all hearers, 
and procured him the patronage of Archbishop 
Laud By Laud’s assistance Taylor obtained a 
fellowship m All Souls College, Oxford, which he 
enjoyed for two years, till by favour of Juxon he 
became rector of Uppingham in Rutlandshire He 
was also chaplain-m ordinary' to the king About 
this time he was suspected of a Romew'ard ten- 
dency, and of too great familianty with a learned 
Franciscan friar In 1639 he married Phoebe 
Langsdale, who bore four sons and two daughters, 
and died in 1651 The sons of Taylor all died 
before their father, clouding w ith melancholy and 
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regret his late and troubled years The turmoil 
of the Civil War now agitated the country, and 
Jeremy Taylor uas inevitably committed by pnn- 
ciple and profession to the roj'al cause By virtue 
of the king's mandate, he was made a doctor of 
divinity , and at the command of Charles he wrote 
a defence of Episcopacy In 1645, apparently 
while accompanying the royal army as chaplain, 
or as chaplain to the king, Jeremy Taylor was 
taken prisoner by the Parliamentary forces, in 
the battle fought before Cardigan Casde He was 
soon released , but the tide of war had turned 
against the royalists, and in the wreck of the 
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Church, Taylor resolved to continue in Wales, and, 
m conjunction with two learned fiaends, to estab- 
lish a school at Newton-hall m Caermarthenshire. 
He appears to have been twice imprisoned by the 
dominant party, but treated with no marked seventy 
‘ In the great storm,’ he says, ‘which dashed the 
vessel of the church all in pieces, I had been cast 
on the coast of Wales, and m a little boat thought 
to^have enjoyed that rest and quietness which in 
England in a far greater I could not hope for 
Here I cast anchor, and thinking to nde safely, the 
storm followed me with so impetuous violence that 
it bfoke a cable, and I lost my anchor, and here 
again I was evposed to the mercy of the sea, and 
the gentleness of an element that could neither 


distinguish things nor persons and but that He 
that stilleth the raging of the sea, and the noise of 
his waves, and the madness of his people, had pro- 
vided a plank for me, I had been lost to all the 
opportunities of content or study , but I know not 
whether I have been more preserved by the courte- 
sies of my friends, or the gentleness and mercies of 
a noble enemy’ 

This fine passage is in the dedication to Taylor’s 
Liberty of Prophesying, shewing the Unreasonable- 
ness of prescribing to other Men's Faith, and the 
Iniquity of persecuting Differing Opinions (1646^ 
— ‘ prophesying ’ meaning simply preaching or ex- 
pounding The w'ork has been justly dcscnbed as 
‘ perhaps, of all Taylor’s writings, that which shows 
him furthest in adv'ance of the age in which he 
lived, and of the ecclesiastical system in which he 
had been reared — as the first distinct and avowed 
defence of toleration which had been ventured on 
in England, perhaps in Chnstendom ’ He builds 
the right of pnvate judgment upon the difficulty 
of expounding Senpture, the insufficiency and un- 
certainty of tradition, the fallibility of councils, the 
pope, ecclesiastical wnters, and the Church as a 
body, os arbiters of controverted points, and the 
consequent necessity of letting every man choose 
his own guide or judge of the meaning of Scripture 
for himself, since, sa>s he, ‘an> man ma> be better 
trusted for himself, than any man can ' be for 
another , for in this case his own interest is most 
concerned, and ability is not so necessary as 
honest>, which certainly every man will best pre- 
serve in his own case, and to himself — and if he 
does not, it’s he that must smart for it , and it is 
not required of us not to be m error, but that we 
endeavour to avoid iL’ Milton, in his scheme of 
toleration from the opposite camp, excluded Roman 
Catholics , and Jeremy Taylor, to establish some 
standard of truth and prevent anarch}, as he 
alleges, proposed the confession of the Apostles’ 
Creed as the test of orthodoxy and the condition of 
union among Christians The pnnciples headvo- 
bates — that governments should not interfere w ith 
any opinions save such as directly tend to subvert 
them — go to destro} this limitation, and are appli- 
cable to universal toleration, which perhaps he 
dared hardly then avow, even if he had enter- 
tained such an aspiration The style of his 
masterly ‘Discourse’ is more argumentative and 
less ornate than that of his sermons and devotional 
treatises , but his enlightened zeal often breaks 
forth m staking condemnation of those who are 
‘cunously busy about trifles and impertinences, 
while they reject those glonous precepts of Chns- 
tianity and holy life which are the glories of our 
religion, and would enable us to gam a happy 
eternity’ He closes the work in the second 
edition (1659) "^th the foUowmg interesting and 
instructiv e apologue , 

I end with a story which I find in the Jews’ books 
\Vhen Abraham sat at his tent-door according to his 
custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old 
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man stopping and leaning on hi* staff, ^^eary with age 
iind travel, coining towards him, who was an hundred 
^earsofage. He received him kindly, washed Ins feet, 
provide*d supper, caused him to sit down , but observing 
that the old man cat and prayed not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his meat, asked him why he did not worship 
the God of heaven The old man told him that he wor 
•shipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other God, 
at which answer Abraham grew so zealously angry, 
that he thrust the old man out of Ins tent, and exposed 
him to all the evils of the night and an unguardetl con 
Uition When the old man was gone, God called to 
Abraham, and asked him where the stranger was. He 
replied * I thrust him away because he did not worship 
thee’ God answered him ‘ I have suffered him these 
hundred years, although he dishonoured me , and couldst 
thou not endure him one night, when he gave thee no 
trouble?’ Upon this, saith the story, Abraliain fetched 
him back again, and gave him hospitable entertainment 
and wise instruction Go thou and do likewise, and thy 
■cliarity will be rewarded by the God of Abraham 

In Wales, Jeremy Taylor was married to Mrs 
Joanna Bridges, absurdly said to have been a 
natural daughter of Charles I , but mistress of an 
■estate in the county of Caermarthen He was thus 
relieved from the irksome duties of a school- 
master , but tlic fines and sequestrations imposed 
by the Parliamentary party on tlie property of the 
royalists .are supposed to have dilapidated his 
wife’s fortune It is known that he received a 
pension from the patriotic and exctlleiit John 
Evelyn, and the literary labours of Taylor were 
never rehiaed In his Welsh retreat he further 
wrote an Apology for Authoriscii and Set Forms of 
Liturgy (1649), and The Life of Christy or the 
Great Fiemplar {iCtegf) These were followed by 
Holy Living and Holy Dying, Twenty seven Stt- 
mons for tlu Summer Half-year, and other minor 
works The cvccllent little manual of devotion, 
the Golden Giove (1655), was so called after the 
mansion of his neighbour and patron, the Earl of 
Ciibtry, m whose family he had spent many of 
lus happiest hours In the preface to this work 
Taylor had reflected on the ruling powers m 
Church and State, for which he was, for a short 
tune, committed to prison in Chepstow Castle 
He ne\t completed his Caurst, of Sermons for 
tin. Yuir, and published some controversial 
(and rather latitudinarian) tracts on the doctnne 
of Orginal Sin He was attacked bodi by 
High Churchmen and Calvinists, but defended 
himself with w irmth and spirit — the only in- 
stance m whieh his bland and benevolent dis- 
position was betrayed into anything approaching 
to personal asperity He went to London m 
1657, and offici lied in a private congregation of 
Episcopalians, till an offer was ntadc him by the 
Earl of Conwav to accompany him to IrtI ind, and 
act as lecturer m a chureh at Lisburn fhither he 
accordingly repaired in 1658, living his residence 
at Portmore, on the banks of Lough Hc.agh, about 
eight miles from Lisburn I’wo years appear to 
have been spemt m this liappv retiremient, when, m 
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1O60, Jaylor made a visit to London, to publish 
his Dnetor Ditbtlanlinm, or tin. Rule of Conscience 
in all her General Measures, the most elaborate, 
but the least successful, of all his works It was 
meant as a compound of Christian ethics and 
casuistry, basing morality on the will of God .is 
revealed m and through conscience , and though 
eloquent and learned, is super-subtle and even 
at times c.asuistical His jouiney to London was 
made at an auspicious period The Common- 
wealth was on the eve of dissolution in the weak 
hands of Richard Cromwell, and the hopes of the 
Cavaliers were fanned by the artifice and ingenuity 
of Monk Jeremy Taylor signed the declaration of 
the loyalists of London on the 24th of April , on 
the 29th of May he saw Charles II enter London 
in triumph, and in August following was appointed 
Bishop of Down and Connor The Restoration 
evalted many a worthless parasite, and disappointed 
many a deserving loyalist , it brought a mitre to at 
le.ast one pure and pious Churchman Taylor was 
afterwards made chancellor of the University of 
Dublin, and a member of the Irish Pnvy Council 
The administration of the see of Dromore >vas also 
anneved to his other bishopnc, ‘on account of his 
V irtue, w isdom, and industry ’ These w ell-bcstow cd 
honours he enjoyed only about sis. years Ihe 
duties ol his episcopal function were discharged 
with zeal, mingled with chanty , at his first visita- 
tion he s iw It lus duty to eject thirty sk ministers 
as not cpiscopally ord lined, and thenceforward 
he was kept m perpetual controversy and trouble 
by irreconcilable Presbyterians, and he would fam 
have withdrawn to .a small parochial cure where 
he could have had peace The few sermons which 
we possess delivered by him m I re hand are truly 
apostolic, both in spint and language He died .it 
Lisburn, of a fever caught at a stricken parishioners 
bedside, on the xjth of August 1667, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Dromore. 

A finer pattern of a Christian divine never 
perhaps existed His le iming dignified the 
high station he at last attained , lus gentleness 
.and courtesy shed a grace over his whole 
conduct and demeanour Dr Parr said, and 
Hcber agreed with him, that Englishmen revere 
Barrow, admire Hooker, but love Jeremy Taylor 
‘ Most eloquent of divines,’ Coleridge called 
him , he has no rival but Milton in impas- 
sioned prose. Of his controversial writings Pan- 
said ‘Fraught .as they arc with guileless ardour, 
with peerless eloquence, and with the richest 
stores of knowledge — histoncal, classic.al, scholas- 
tic, and theologicil— they may he considered as 
irrefragable proofs of his pure, aficctionate, ind 
dutiful altachnicnt to the reformed chureh of Eng- 
/ uid ’ H IS ntieontrove rstal w ntings, how ev e‘r, form 
the noblest monument to Ins memory He vvas 
perhaps too prone to sjicculations m matters of 
doctrine, and he was certainly no blmded adherent 
of the Church , he was me irly ex-amplcofa Liberal 
High Churchm m His mind loved to expatiate 
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on the higher things of time, death, and etemitj, 
which concern men of all parties, and to draw from 
the divine revelation its hopes, terrors, and injunc- 
tions — in his hands, irresistible as the flaming 
sword — as a means of purifying the human mind, 
and fitting it for a more e\alted destiny ‘ Theology 
IS rather a divine life than a divine knowledge 
In heaven indeed we shall first see and then lote, 
but here on earth we must first love, and love will 
open our eyes as well as our hearts , and we shall 
then see, and perceive, and understand.’ ‘ The 
English Chrysostom,’ as he has been called, was a 
preacher of nghteousness and of personal holiness 
rather than an expositor of doctrine or an accurate 
theologian He is hardly self-consistent in all his 
utterances, and seems to come dangerously near 
heresy at times His style is unequalled for 
wealth of illustration, exuberant fullness of thought, 
and a certain grandeur of diction , his forte was 
not in trenchant argument, terseness, or even perfect 
lucidity At times the illustrations almost overlay 
the argument , and the quotations from classical 
and patnstic sources and the learned allusions to 
anaent literature and story must have been beyond 
the apprehension of the bulk of his audiences 
His devotional works are much less rhetorical 
than his sermons He has sometimes been 
called the Spenser of the pulpit. He certainly 
resembled Spenser m his prolific fancy, in a certain 
musical arrangement and sweetness of expression, 
in prolonged descnption, and m delicious musings 
and revenes, suggested by some favounte image or 
metaphor, on which he dweUs with the fondness 
and enthusiasm of a young poet In these pas- 
sages he IS also apt to run into excess , epithet is 
heaped upon epithet, and figure upon figure , all 
the quaint conceits of his fancy and the cunous 
stores of his learning are dragged m, till precision 
and proportion are lost He writes like an orator, 
and produces his effect by reiterated strokes and 
multiplied impressions Some of his sermons are 
the noblest prose-poetry , but by preference he 
dwells on the gende and familiar , and his allusions 
to natural objects — as trees, birds, and flowers, the 
nsing or setting sun, the charms of youthful inno- 
cence and beauty, and the helplessness of infancy 
and childhood— possess an almost angelic punty of 
feeling and delicacy of fancy ^Vhen presenting 
rules for morning meditation and prayer, he stops 
I to indulge his love of nature. ‘ Sometimes,’ he 
says, ‘ be cunous to see the preparation which the 
sun makes when he is coming forth from his 
chambers of the east’ He compares a young man 
to a dancing bubble, ‘ empty and gay, and shining 
like a dove’s neck, or the image of a rainbow, 
which hath no substance, and whose very imagery 
and colours are fantastical ’ The fulfilment of our 
duties he calls ‘presentmg a rosary or chaplet of 
good works to our Maker , ’ and he dresses even 
the grave wath the flowers of fancy This fireshness 
of feehng and imagination remained wath him to 
the last, amidst all the stnfe and violence of the 


Civil War, and the still more deadening effects of 
polemical controversy and systems of casuistry and 
metaphysics The stormy vicissitudes of his life 
seem only to have taught him greater gentleness, 
resignation, toleration for human failings, and a 
more ardent love of humankind The earlier of 
the extracts given below are from Of Holy Dytn^y 
the others from sermons 

The Age of Reason and Discretion. 

Neither must we think that the life of a man begins 
when he can feed himself or walk alone, when he can 
fight or beget his hke, for so he is contemporaiy with 
a camel or a cow , but he is first a man when he 
comes to a certain steady use of reason, according to 
his proportion , and when that is, all the world of men 
cannot tell precisely Some are called ‘ at age ' at four- 
teen, some at one and-twenty, some never , but all 
men late enough , for the life of a man comes upon 
him slowly and insensibly But as, when the sun 
approaches towards the gates of the morning, he first 
opens a hide eje of heaven, and sends away the spirits 
of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and calls up the 
lark to malms, and by and by gilds the fnnges of a 
cloud, and peeps over the eastern hills, thrustmg out 
his golden horns hke those which decked the brows of 
Moses, when he was forced to wear a veil, because 
himself had seen the face of God, and still, while a 
man tells the story, the sun gets up higher, Ull he 
shews a fair face and a full light, and then he shines 
one whole day, under a cloud often, and sometimes 
weeping great and hide showers, tind sets quickly 
so IS a man’s reason and his life. He first begins to 
perceive himself to see or taste, making hide reflec- 
tions upon his actions of sense, and can discourse of 
flies and dogs, shells and plaj, horses and liberty but 
when he is strong enough to enter into arts and little 
instituUons, he is at first entertamed with tnfles and 
impertinent things, not because he needs them, but 
because his understanding is no bigger, and litde images 
of things are laid before him, like a cock-boat to a 
whale, only to play wnthal but before a man comes 
to be wise, he is half dead with gouts and consumptions, 
with catarrhs and aches, with sore ey es and a w om out 
body So that if we must not reckon the hfe of a 
man but by the accounts of his reason, he is long before 
his soul be dressed , and he is not to be called a man. 
without a wise and an adorned soul, a soul at least 
furnished with w'hat is necessary towards his well being r 
but by that time his soul is thus furnished, his body is 
decayed , and then you can hardly reckon him to be 
ahve, when his body is possessed by so many degrefe 
of death 

But there is yet another arrest. At first he wants 
strength of body, and then he wants the use of reason 
and when that is come, it is ten to one but he stops 
by the impediments of vicey and wants the strength of 
the spirit , and w e know that body and soul and spint 
are the constituent parts of every Christian man And 
now let us consider what that thing is which we call' 
years of discretion The young man is passed his tutors, 
and arrived at the bondage of a caitiff spirit , he has runi 
from discipline, and is let loose to passion The mart 
by this time hath wit enough to choose his vice, to act 
his lust, to court his mistress, to talk confidently, and 
Ignorantly, and perpetually , to despise his betters, to- 
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deny nothing to his appetite, to do things that, when 
he is indeed a man, he must for, ever be ashamed of 
for this IS all the discretion that most men shew in the 
first stage of their manhood, they can discern good 
from evil , and they prove their skill by leaving all 
that IS good, and wallowing in the eviL of folly and 
an unbndled appetite ' And by this time the young 
man hath contracted vicious habits, and is a beast m 
manners, and therefore it will not be fitting to reckon 
the begmning of liis life , he is a fool in his under- 
standmg, and that is a sad death , and he is dead in 
trespasses and sins, and that is a sadder so that he hath 
'no life but a natural, the life of a beast or a tree , in 
all other capacities he is dead , he neither hath the 
intellectual nor the spiritual life, neither the life of a 
man nor of a Christian , and this sad truth lasts too 
long 

The Pomp of Death 

Take away but the pomps of death, the disguises, and 
solemn bugbears, and the actings by candlelight, and 
proper and fantastic ceremonies, the minstrels and the 
noise makers, the women and the weepers, the swoonmgs 
and the shriekmgs, the nurses and the physicians, the 
dark room and the ministers, the kmdred and the 
watches, and then to die is easy, ready, and quitted 
from Its troublesome circumstances. It is the same 
harmless thing that a poor shepherd suffered yesterday, 
or a maid servant to day , and at the same time in 
which you die, in that very night a thousand creatures 
die with you, some wise men and many fools , and the 
wisdom of the first will not quit him, and the folly of 
the latter does not make him unable to die 

Miseries of Man's Life 

How few men m the world are prosperous 1 What an 
infinite number of slaves and beggars, of persecuted and 
oppressed people, fill all comers of the earth with groans, 
and heaven itself with weeping, prayers, and sad remem- 
brances ' How many provinces and kingdoms are afflicted 
by a violent war, or made desolate by popular diseases I 
Some whole countries are remarked with fatal evils or 
penodical sicknesses Grand Cairo in Egypt feels the 
plague every three years returning like a quartan ague, 
and destroying many thousands of piersons All the 
inhabitapts of Arabia the desert are m continual fear of 
being buried m huge heaps of sand, and therefore dwell 
m tents and ambulatory houses, or retire to unfruitful 
mountams, to prolong an uneasy and wilder life. And 
nil the countries round about the Adriatic Sea feel such 
violent convulsions, by tempests and intolerable earth 
quakes, that sometimes whole cities find a tomb, and 
every man sinks with his o^vn house made ready to 
become his monument, and his bed is crushed into the 
disorders of a grave If were too sad if I should 

tell how many persons are afflicted with evil spints, with 
spectres and illusions of the mght 

He that is no fool, but can consider wisely, if he be in 
love with this world, we need not despair but that a 
w itty man might reconcile him with tortures, and make 
him think cliaritably of the rack, and be brought to 
dwell with vipers and dragons, and entertain his guests 
■with the shrieks of mandrakes, cats, and screech owls, 
ivith the filing of iron and the harshness of rending of 
silk, or to admire the harmony that is made by a herd 
of evening wolves, when they miss their draught of blood 
m their midnight revels. The grains of a man in a fit of 
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the stone are vv orse than all these, and the distractions 
of a troubled conscience are worse than those groans , 
and yet a merry careless sinner is worse tlian all that. 
But if we could from one of the battlements of heaven 
espy how many men and women at tins time he fainting 
and dying for want of bread, how many young men are 
hewn down by die sword of war, how many poor orphans- 
arc now weeping over the graves of their father, by 
whose life they were enabled to eat , if we could but 
hear how many manners and passengers are at this 
present m a storm, and shnek out because their keel 
dashes against a rock or bulges under them , how many 
people there arc who weep with want and are mad with 
oppression, or are desperate by a too qmck sense of a 
constant infelicity , in all reason we should be glad to be 
out of the noise and the participation of so many evils^ 
This IS a place of sorrow and tears, of so great evils and 
a constant calamity , let us remove from hence at least 
m affections and preparations of mind 

On Death. 

Thus nature calls us to meditate of death by those 
things which are the instruments of acting if , and God 
by all the vanety of his providence, makes us see death 
everywhere, m all vanety of circumstances, and dressed 
up for all the fancies and the expectation of every single 
person- Nature hath given us one harvest pvery year, 
but death hath two , and the spnng and the autumn 
send throngs of men and women to charnel houses , and 
all the summer long men are recovenng from their evils- 
of the spnng, till the dog days come, and then the Sinan 
star makes the summer deadly , and the fruits of autump. 
are laid up for all the year’s provision, and the man tliaf 
gathers them eats and surfeits, and dies and needs them 
not, and himself is laid up for eternity , and he that 
escapes till winter, only stays for another opportunity, 
which the distempers of that quarter minister to him 
with great -variety Thus death reigns m all the portion?- 
of our time- The autumn with its fruits provides dis 
orders for us, and the winter’s cold turns them mto sliarp 
diseases, and the spnng bnngs (lowers to strew our 
hearse, and the summer gives green turf and brambles to 
bind upon our graves. Calentures and surfeit, cold and 
agues, are the four quarters of the year, and all minister 
to death , and you can go no whither but you tread on a 
dead man’s bones 

The vvafd fellow m Petronius that escaped upon a 
broken table from the furies of a shipwreck, as he was 
sunning Inmself upon the rocky shore espied a man 
rolled upon his floating bed of waves, ballasted with sand 
in the folds of his garment, and earned by his civil 
enemy, the sea, towards the shore to find a grava And 
It cast him into some sad thoughts that peradventure 
this man’s wife in some part of the continent, safe and 
warm, looks naxt month for the good man’s return , or. 

It may be, his son knows nothing of the tempest , or 
his father thinks of that affectionate kiss which still i? 
warm upon the good old man’s cheek ever since he took 
1 kind farewell, and he weeps with joy to think how 
blessed he shall be when his beloved boy returns into the 
circle of his father’s arms These are the thoughts of 
mortals, this is the end and sum of all their designs 
a dark night and an ill guide, a boisterous sea and a 
broken cable, a hard rock and a rough wind, dashed in 
pieces the fortune of a whole family, and they that 
shall weep loudest for the accident qre not yet entered 
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into the storm, and yet Iiave suffered shipwreck fhen 
looking upon the carcass, he knew it, and found it to bo 
the master of the ship, who the day bbfore cast up the 
accounts of his patrimony and his trade, and named the 
■day when he thought to be at home See how the man 
swms who was so angry two days since ' His passions 
are becalmed with the storm, his accounts cast up, his 
■cares at an end, his voyage done, and his gams are the 
strange events of death, which, whether they be good or 
■evil, the men that are alive seldom trouble themselves 
•concerning the interest of the dead 

It IS a mighty change that is made by the death of 
every person, and it is visible ^o us who are alive. 
Reckon but from the spriglitfulness of youth, and the 
fair cheeks and full eyes of childhood , from the vigor- 
ousness and strong flexure of the joints of five and 
twenty, to the hollowness and deadly paleness, to the 
loathsomeness and horror of a three days’ bunal, and 
we shall perceive the distance to be very great and very 
strange. But so have I seen a rose newly springing from 
the clefts of its hood, and at first it was fair as the 
morning, and full with the dew of heaven os a lamb’s 
fleece , but when a ruder breath had forced open its 
viigm modesty, and dismantled its too youthful and 
unnpe retirements, it began to put on darkness, and to 
•decline to softness and the sjanptoms of a sickly age , 
It bowed the head, and broke its stalk , and at night, 
having lost some of its leaves and all its beauty, it fell 
into the portion of weeds and out worn faces The 
same is the portion of every man and every woman, 
tne heritage of worms and serpents, rottenness and cold 
dishonor, and our beauty so changed that our acquaint- 
ance quickly knew us not , and that change mingled 
with so much horror, or else meets so w ith our fears and 
weak discoursings, that they who six hours ago tended 
upon us either with charitable or ambitious services, 
cannot wnthout some regret stay in the room alone where 
the body hes stnpped of its life and honour I have 
read of a fair young German gentleman who, living, 
■often refused to be pictured, but put off the importunity 
of his fnends’ desire by givang waj, that after a few days’ 
bunal they might send a painter to his vault, and if 
they saw cause for it, draw the image of his death unto 
the hfe. They did so, and found his face half eaten, and 
his midnff and backbone full of serpents , and so he 
stands pictured among his armed ancestors. So does 
' the fairest beauty change, and it will be as bad with 
you and me , and then what servants shall we have to 
wait upon us in the grave? what fnends to visit us? 
what officious people to cleanse away the moist and 
unwholesome cloud reflected upon our faces from 
the sides of the weeping vaults, which are the longest 
weepers for our funeral ? 

Real Happiness 

If we should look under the skirt of the prosperous 
and prevailing tyrant, we should find, even in the days of 
his joys, such allays and abatements of his pleasure as 
may serve to represent him presently miserable, besides 
his final infeliaties. For I have seen a young and 
liealthful person warm and ruddy under a poor and a 
thin garment, when at the same time an old rich person 
hath been cold and paralytic under a load of sables and 
the skins of foxes It is the body that makes the clothes 
warm, not the clothes the body , and the spirit of a man 
makes fehcity and content, not any spoils of a rich for 


tune, viTapt about a sickly and an uneasy soul Apollo- 
dorus was a traitor and a tyrant, and the world wondered 
to see a bad man have so good a fortune, but knew not 
that he nounshed scorpions m his breast, and that his 
liver and his heart were eaten up with spectres and 
images of death , his thoughts were full of interruptions, 
his dreams of illusions his fancy was abused w ith re-ql 
troubles and fantastic images, imagining that he saw the 
Scythians flaying him alive, his daughters like pilbrs of 
fire, dancing round about a caldron in which himself 
was boihng, and that his heart accused itself to be the 
cause of all these evils- 

Does he not dnnk more sweetly that takes his 
beverage in an earthen vessel, than he that looks and 
searches into his golden chalices, for fear of poison, 
and looks pale at ever) sudden noise, and sleeps in 
armour, and trusts nobody, and does not trust God for 
his safety ? 

Can a man bind a thought with chains, or carry 
imaginations in the palm of his hand? can the beauty 
of the peacock’s train, or the ostnch plume, be dehcious 
to the palate and the throat? does the hand intermeddle 
with the jo)s of the heart? or darkness, that hides tlie 
naked, make him warm ? does the body live, as does the 
spirit ^ or can the body of Chnst be like to common food ? 
Indeed, the sun shines upon the good and bad , and the 
vines give wine to the drunkard, as well as to the sober 
man, pirates have fair wands and a calm sea, at the 
same time when the just and peaceful merchantman 
hath them But although the things of this world are 
common to good and bad, >et sacraments and spiritual 
joys, the food of the soul and the blessing of Chnst, are 
the peculiar nght of saints 

Marrlagre 

They that enter into the state of mamage cast a die of 
the greatest contingencj, and yet of the greatest interest 
in the world, next to the last throw for eternity 
Life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are in the 
power of marmge A woman indeed ventures most, for 
she hath no sanctuary to retire to from an evil husband , 
she must dwell upon her sorrow, and hatch the eggs 
which her own folly or infelicity hath produced , and 
she IS more under it, because her tormentor hath a 
warrant of prerogative, and the woman may complain 
to God, as subjects do of tyrant princes , but otherwise 
she hath no appeal in the causes of unkindness,^ And 
though the man can run from many hours of Ins sadness, 
yet he must return to it again , and when he sits among 
his neighbours, he remembers the objection that lies in 
his bosom, and he sighs deeply The boys, and the 

pedlars, and the fruiterers, shall tell of this man when 
he IS carried to his grave, that he lived and died a poor 
wretched person. The stags in the Greek epigram, whose 
knees were clogged with frozen snow upon the mountains, 
came down to the brooks of tlie valleys ‘hoping 
to thaw their joints with the waters of the stream ,’ but 
there the frost overtook them, and bound them fast in 
ice, till the young herdsmen took them in their stranger 
snare. It is the unhappy chance of many men, finding 
many inconveniences upon the mountains of single life, 
they descend into the valleys of mamage to refresh their 
troubles , and there they enter into fetters, and are bound 
to sorrow by the cords of a man’s or vv Oman’s peev isli- 
ness. And the worst of the evil is, they are to thank 
their own follies ,' for they fell into the snare by enter- 
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ing an improper way Christ and the church were no 
ingredients m their choice. 

Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all 
■olTences of each other m the beginning of their conver- 
sation , every little thing can blast an infant blossom , 
and the breath of the south can shake the little rings 
■of the vine, when first they begin to curl like the locks 
of a new weaned lioy but when by age and consolida 
tion they stiffen into the hardness of a stem, and have, 
by the warm embraces of the sun and the kisses of 
heaven, brought forth their clusters, they can endure the 
storms of the north, and the loud noises of a tempest, 
and yet never be broken so are the early unions of an 
unlived marriage , watchful and observant, jealous and 
busy, inquisitive and careful, and apt to take alarm 
at every unkind word After the hearts of the man 

and the wife are endeared and hardened by a mutual 
confidence and cvperience, longer than artifice and pre- 
tence can last, there are a great many remembrances, and 
some things present, that dash all little unkindnesses in 
pieces 

There is nothing can please a man without love , and 
jf a man be weary of the wise discourses of the Apostles, 
and of the innocency of an even and a private fortune, 
■or hates peace, or a fruitful jear, he liath reaped thorns 
and thistles from the choicest flowers of Paradise , ‘ for 
nothing can sweeten felicity itself but love , ’ but when 
a man dwells m love, then the breasts of his iiife arc 
pleasant as the droppings upon the flill of Hermon, 
]ier eyes are fair as the light of heaven , she is a foun 
tain sealed, and he can quench his thirst, and ease bis 
-cares, and lay his sorrows down upon her lap, and can 
retire home to Ins sanctuary and refectory, and his 
gardens of sweetness and chaste refreshments No man 
can tell but he that loves his children, how many 
delicious accents make a man’s heart dance in the 
pretty conversation of those dear pledges , their childish- 
ness, tlieir stammering, their little angers, their inno 
cence, their imperfections, their necessities, arc so many 
liUk emanations of joy and comfort to him that delights 
m their persons and society 

It is fit that I should infuse a bunch of myrrh into 
the festival goblet, and, after the Egyptian manner, 
serve up a dead man’s bones at a feast I will only 
shew It, qnd take it away again , it will make the wine 
hitter, but wholesome But those mamed pairs that 
live as remembering that they must part again, and 
^ive an account how they treat themselves and each 
other, shall, at that day of their death, be admitted 
to glonous espousals , and when they shall live again, 
be inarned to their Lord, and partake of his glories, 
with Abraham and Joseph, St Peter and St Paul, and 
all the married saints. ‘ All those things that now 
please us shall pass from us, or we from them , ’ but 
those things that concern the other life are permanent 
as the numbers of eternity And although at the resur 
rection there sliall be no relation of husband and wife, 
and no marriage shall be celebrated but the marriage 
of the Lamb, yet then shall be remembereai how men 
and women passed through this state, which is a t)pc 
of that , and from this sacramental union all holy pairs 
sliall pass to the spiritual and eternal, where love shall 
lie their portion, and jojs shall crown their heads, and 
they shall lie in the bosom of Jesus, and in the heart 
of God, to eternal ages Amen 

(From the Sermon on ‘ The Mamase Ring ") 


The Skylark. 

For so I have seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, 
and soanng upwards, singing as he nses, and liope-s to 
get to hejiven, and climb above the clouds , but the poor 
bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an eastern 
wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, 
descending more at every breath of the tempest, than it 
could recover by the libration and frequent weighing of 
his wings, till the httle creature was forced to sit down 
and pant, and stay till the storm was over, and then 
It made a prosperous flight, and did nse and sing, as 
if It had learned music and motion from an angel, as 
he passed sometimes through the air, aliout Ins ministnes 
here below so is the prayer of a good man 

(From Sermon on ‘The Return of Prayers.’) 

The Day of Judgment 

Even you and I, and all the world, kings and pnests, 
nobles and learned, the crafty and the easy, the wise and 
the foolish, the nch and the poor, the prevailing tyrant 
and the oppressed party, shall all appear to receive their 
symbol , and this is so far from abating anything of iLs 
terror and our dear concernment, that it much increases 
iL For although concerning precepts and discourses wc 
are apt to neglect m particular what is recommended m 
general, and m incidences of mortality and sad events, 
the singulanty of the chance heightens the apprehension 
of the evil , yet it is so by accident, and only m regard 
of our imperfection, it being an effect of self love, or 
some little creeping envy, which adheres too often to the 
unfortunate and miserable , or else because the sorrow is 
apt to increase by being apprehended to be in a rare 
case, and a singular unworthiness in him who is afllictetl 
otherwise than is common to the sons of men, companions 
of his sm, and brethren of his nature, and partners of Ins 
usual accidents , yet m final and extreme events, the 
multitude of suflerers does not lessen but increase the 
sulfenngs, and when the first day of judgment happened 
— that, I mean, of the universal deluge of waters upon 
the old world — the calamity swelled like the flood, and 
every man saw his fnend perish, and the neighbours of 
his dwelling, and the relatives of his house, and the 
sharers of his jojs, and yesterday’s bnde, and the new- 
born heir, the pnest of the family, and the honour of the 
kindred, all dying or dead, drenched m water and the 
divine vengeance , and then they hhd no place to flee 
unto, no man cared for their souls , they had none to go 
unto for counsel, no sanctuary high enough to keep tliem 
from the vengeance that rained down from heaven , and 
so It shall be at the day of judgment, when that world 
and this, and all that shall be born hereafter, shall pass 
through the same Red Sea, and be all baptised with the 
same fire, and be involved m the same cloud, m which 
shall be thundenngs and terrors infinite Every mans 
fear shall be increased by lus neighbour’s shrieks, and 
the amazement that all the w orld shall he in, shall unite 
as the sparks of a raging furnace into a globe of fire, 
and roll upon its own pnneipje, and increase by direct 
appearances and intolerable reflections. He that stands 
in a churchyard m tlic time of a great plague, and hears 
the passing bell perpetuallj telling the sad stones of 
death, and secs crowds of infected bodies pressing to 
their graves, and others sick and tremulous, and death 
tlrcssed up m all the images of sorrow round about him, 
IS not supported in his spirit b> the vanetj of his sorrow , 
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and at doomsday, when the terrors are unnersal, besides 
that It IS in itself so much greater, because it can affnght 
the whole world, it is also made greater by communica- 
tion and a sorrowful influence , gnef being then strongly 
infecUous, when there is no vanety of state, but an 
entire kingdom of fear , and amazement is the king of 
all our passions, and all the world its subjects. And 
that shnek must needs be temble, when millions of men 
and nomen, at the same instant, shall fearfully cry out, 
and the noise shall mingle wth the trumpet of the arch 
angel, wth the thunders of the dying and groaning 
heavens, and the crack of the dissolving world, when the 
whole fabnc of nature shall shake into dissolution and 
eternal ashes I , * 

Consider what an infimte multitude of angels, and men, 
and women shall then appear 1 It is a huge assembly 
when the men of one kingdom, the men of one age in 
a single province, are gathered together into heaps and 
confusion of disorder , but then, all kingdoms of all ages, 
all the armies that ever mustered, all tliat norld that 
Augustus Qesar taxed, all those hundreds of millions that 
were slain m aU the Roman wars, from Numa’s time till 
Italy was broken into principalities and small exarchates 
all these, and all that can come into numbers, and that 
did descend from the loins of Adam, shall at once be 
represented , to which account, if w e add the armies 
of hea%en, the nine orders of blessed spirits, and the 
infinite numbers in every order, we may suppose the 
numbers fit to express the majesty of that God, and the 
terror of that Judge, who is the Lord and Father of all 
that unimaginable multitude ' The majesty of the 
Judge, and the terrors of the judgment, shall be spoken 
aloud by the immediate forerunning accidents, which 
shall be so great violences to the old constitutions of 
nature, that it shall break her very bones, and disorder 
her till she be destroyed. St Jerome relates out of the 
Jeivs’ books, that their doctors used to account fifteen 
days of prodigy immediately before Christ’s coming, and 
to every day assign a wonder, any one of which, if we 
should chance to see in the days of our flesh, it would 
affright us mto the hke thoughts which the old world had 
when they saw the countries round about them covered 
ivith water and the divine vengeance ; or as these poor 
people near Adria and the Mediterranean Sea, when 
their houses and cities were entering into graves, and 
the bowels of the earth rent with convulsions and homd 
tremblings The sea, they saj, shall nse fifteen cubits 
above the highest mountains, and thence descend into 
hollowness and a prodigious drought , and when they 
are reduced again to their usual proportions, then all the 
beasts and creeping things, the monsters and the usual 
mhabitants of the sea, shall be gathered together, and 
make fearful noises to distract mankind the birds shall 
mourn and change their song into threnes and sad 
accents , rivers of fire shall hse from east to west, and 
the stars shall be rent into threads of light, and scatter 
hke the beards of comets , then shall be fearful earth 
quakes, and the rocks shall rend m pieces, the trees shall 
distil blood, and the mountains and fairest structures 
shall return into their primitive dust , the wild beasts 
shall leave them dens, and shall come into the companies 
of men, so that you shall hardly tell how to call them, 
herds of men or congregations of beasts , then shall the 
graves open and give up their dead, and those which are 
alive in nature and dead in fear shall be forced from the 
rocks whither they went to hide them, and from caverns 


of the earth where they would fain have been concealed , 
because their retirements are dismantled, and their rocks 
are broken into wider ruptures, and admit a strange 
light into their secret bowels , and the men being forced 
abroad into the theatre of mighty horrors, shall run up 
and down distracted, and at then- wits’ end, and then 
some shall die, and some shall be changed , and by this 
time the elect shall be gathered together from the four 
quarters of the world, and Christ shall come along inth 
them to judgment 

(From the first Sermon for Advent Sunday, ' Doomsday 
Book, or Christ’s Advent to Judgment .7 

There are editions of the works bj Bishop Heber, with a Life 
frs vols. 1820-33), and by Eden (10 vols. 1847-54) , and also in 
'The English Divines ’ by Hughes (5 vols. 1831). Sec Coleridges 
LtUrxry Reiiiaitis and Tullochs Ratwnnl Tluology , Dean 
Fanars Masters in English Theology (1877), Bishop Barry s 
Classic Preachers (1878X and Professor Dow dens Puritan and 
Anglican (1901). 

Dr Henry Uloic (1614-87) was conspicuous 
among the English Platonists and metaphysicians 
of the seventeenth century A native of Grantham 
m Lincolnshire, and Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, he devoted his life to study and re- 
ligious meditation at Cambridge, and strenuously 
refused to accept preferment m the Church, which 
would have rendered it necessary for him to leave 
what he called his paradise The friends of this 
amiable recluse once attempted to decoy him into 
a bishopnc, and got him so far on the way to 
Whitehall to kiss the king’s hand , but when told 
for what purpose they had brought him thither, 
he refused to move a step farther He declined 
university appointments as remorselessly as he 
did one deanery and two bishopncs He early 
revolted against the Calvinism of his parents, and 
gave himself entirely to philosophy, to Plato, and 
especially to the Neo- Platonists He held that 
the wisdom of the Hebrews had descended to 
Pythagoras, and from him to Plato, m the w ntings 
of whom and his followers he believed that the 
true pnnciples of divine philosophy were conse- 
quently to be found He himself lived in an 
atmosphere of unusual spintual exultation, and 
exercised great mfluence on the young He 
was a man of uncommon benevolence, punty, 
and devotion He was of a dreamy, poetical 
temperament , and from comparatively reasonable 
views he dnfted gradually deeper into the abyss 
of mysticism or theosophy, and his works, which 
were extremely popular in the later half of the 
seventeenth century, decline progressively m value. 
TuUoch treats More as the most interesting but the 
most unreadable of the Cambridge Platonists He 
was transcendentalist enough to accept as real the 
cures of the quack Greatrakes, and, hke the philo- 
sophical sceptic Glanville, believed firmly m witches- 
and w itchcraft Of his works the most important are^ 
T]ie Mystery of Godliness ^ Tlie Mystery of Iniquity j 
A Discourse on the Immot tality of the Souf the 
famous Divine Dialogues j treatises against atheism 
and idolatry, ethical, metaphysical, cabbalistical^ 
and controversial volumes , expositions of the Apo- 
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calypse and the Book of Daniel , and Psychozoia 
Plaiomca, or a Platonical Song of Uu Soul, m 
four poems, 1642, afterwards published as Philo- 
sophical Poems, 1647 ‘ His poetry,’ says Thomas 

Campbell, ‘is not like a beautiful landscape on 
which tlie eye can repose, but may be compared 
to some cunous grotto, whose gloomy labyrinths 
we might be cunous to explore for the strange 
and mystic associations they excite ’ We give two 
stanzas from the Psychozoia 

The Boul and Body 
Like to a light fast locked m Ian thorn dark, 

Whereby by night our wary steps we guide 
In slabby streets, and dirty channels mark. 

Some weaker rays through the black top do glide, 

And flubliLr streams perhaps from horny side. 

But when wc ’ve passed the penl of the way, 

Amved at home, and laid that case aside, 

The naked light how clearly doth it ray. 

And spread its joyful beams as bright as summer’s day 

Even so the soul, in this contracted state. 

Confined to these strait instruments of sense, 

More dull and narrowly doth operate , 

At this hole hears, the sight must ray from thence. 

Here tastes, there smells but when she ’s gone from 
Like naked lamp she is one shining sphere, [hence. 
And round about has perfect cognoscencc 
Whate’er m her horizon doth appear 
She IS one orb of sense, all eye, all airy ear. 

The first two of the prose extracts are from More’s 
Mystery of Godliness, the others from the Divine 
Dialogues 

Of the Works of God. 

Whether therefore our eyes be struck with that more 
radiant lustre of the sun, or whether we behold that more 
placid and calm beauty of the moon, or be refreshed with 
the sweet breathings of the open air, or be taken up with 
the contemplation of those pure sparkling lights of the 
stars, or stand astonished at the gushing doivnfalls of 
some mighty river, as that of Nile, or admire the height 
of some insuperable and inaccessible rock or mountain , 
or Mith a pleasant horror and chiUness look upon some 
silent wood, or solemn shady grove, whether the face 
of heaven smile upon us with a cheerful bnght azure, or 
look upon us with a more sad and minaaous counten- 
ance, dark pitchy clouds being charged ivith thunder 
and hghtning to kt fly against the earth, whether the 
air be cool, fresh, and healthful , or whether it be 
sultry, contagious, and pestilential, so that, while wc 
gasp for life, we are forced to draw in a sudden and 
inevitable death , whether the earth stand firm, and 
prove favourable to the industry of the artificer , or 
unether she threaten the eery foundations of our 
buddings with trembling and tottenng earthquakes, ic 
companied ivith remugient echoes and ghastly murmurs 
from below, ivlntever notable emergencies happen for 
cither good or bad to us, these are the Joves and Vejoies 
that we worship, whicli to us are not many, but one God, 
who has the only power to sa\e or destroy And there 
fore, from whatever part of this magnificent tempk of 
his — the world — he shall send forth his voice, our hearts 
and eyes are presently directed thitherward with fear, 
love, and veneration. 


Of the Evidence for the EMatence of God. 

When I say that I wiU demonstrate that there is a 
God, I do not promise that I will always produce such 
arguments that the reader sliall acknowledge so strong, 
as he shall be forced to confess that it is utterly impos 
sible that it should be otherwise , but they shall be such 
as shall deserve full assent, and win full assent from any 
unprejudicetl mind 

For I conceive that we may give full assent to that 
which, notwithstandmg, may piossibly be otherwise , 
which I shall illustrate by several examples Suppose 
two men got to the top of Mount Athos, and there 
viewing a stone m the form of an altar with ashes on 
It, and the footsteps of men on those ashes, or some 
words, if you will, as Optimo Maximo, or To agnosto 
Theo, or the like, svntten or scrawled out upon the 
ashes , and one of them should cry out Assuredly 
here have been some men that have done this But 
the other, more nice than wise, should reply Nay, it 
may possibly be otherwise , for this stone may have 
naturally grown into this very shape, and the seeming 
ashes may be no ashes, that is, no remainders of any 
fuel burnt there , but some inexplicable and unper 
ccptible motions of the air, or other particles of this 
fluid matter that is active everywhere, have wrought 
some parts of the matter into the form and nature 
of ashes, and have fnnged and played about so, that 
they havii also figured those intelligible characters in 
the same But would not anybody deem it a piece 
of weakness, no less than dotage, for the other man 
one whit to recede from his former apprehension, but 
as fully as ever to agree with what he pronounced first, 
notwithstanding this bare possibility of being otherwise ? 

So of anchors that have been digged up, either in 
plain fields or mountainous places, as also the Roman 
urns with ashes and inscriptions, as Severtanus Ful 
Linus, and the like, or Roman coins with the effigies 
and names of the Ctesars on them, or that which is more 
ordmary, the skulb of men in every churchyard, with 
the right figure, and all those necessary perforations for 
the passing of the vessels, besides those conspicuous 
hollows for the eyes and rows of teeth, the os siyloetdes, 
ethoeides, and wliat not If a man will say of them, 
that the motions of the particles of the matter, or 
some ludden spermatic power, has gendered these, both 
anchors, urns, coins, and skulls, in the ground, he doth 
but pronounce that which human reason must admit is 
possible. Nor can any man ever so demonstrate that 
those coins, anchors, and urns were once the artifice of 
men, or that this or that skull was once a part of a 
hnng man, that he shall force an acknowledgment 
that It IS impossible that it should be othennse But 
yet I do not think that any man, without doing mani- 
fest violence to his faculties, can at all suspend hts 
assent, but freely and fully agree that this or that 
skull was once a part of a living man, and that these 
anchors, urns, and coins were certainly once made by 
human artifice, notwithstanding the possibility of being 
otherwise. 

And what I have said of assent is also true m dissent , 
for the mind of man, not crazed nor prejudiced, inll 
fully and irreconcilably disagree, by its own natural 
sagacity, ulierc, notwithstanding, the thing that it doth 
thus resolvedly and undoubtedly reject, no wit of man 
can prove impossible to be true As if we should make 
such a fiction as this — that Archimedes, with the same 
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individual body that he had iihen the soldiers slew him, 
IS now safely intent upon his geometrical figures under 
ground, at the centre of the earth, far from the noise 
and dm of this world, that might disturb his medita- 
tions, or distract him^ m his curious delineations he 
makes with his rod upon the dust, which no man living 
can prove impossible. Yet if any man does not as 
irreconalably dissent from such a fable as this as from 
any falsehood imaginable, assuredlj that man is next 
door to madness or dotage, or does enormous violence 
to the free use of his faculties. 

Of the yvraixoxparsufiitti and the men of Arcladatn 
that He In childbed for their wives 
Emstor I perceu e no small matters will puzzle Cupho 
phron’s invention and therefore tho’ the ytnaixtxfit-tu- 
\gimaikokratowntnot, * men ruled by women ’] and 
the men of Arcladam that he forty dajs m childbed 
for their wives, present themsehes to my memory, yet I 
\vill pass them over 

Cuphophron That’s a %ery odd thing of the men of 
Arcladam, Euistor I pray you, what is it ’ 

Etiist When the woman is dehiered, she gets out of 
the bed as soon as she can, and follow s the business of the 
house , but the man lies in for so many days, and does 
all the offices of a mother to the infant, saving the giving 
It suck and the neighbours come a gossiping to the 
man lying thus in bed, as m other countreys they do 
to the woman And they of Arcladam give this reason 
for this custom, because the mother had a sufficient 
share of trouble m beanng the child and bringing him 
forth, and that therefore ’tis fit that the man should ease 
her now, and take off part of the care to himself, as 
Paulus Venetus reports 

Cuph If the men of the country had had milk m 
their breasts, which several men have had, according 
to the testimony of many credible waiters, phdosophers, 
physicians, and anatomists, the custom had been more 
plausible. But such as it is, it has its reason, as you 
see, and it was not a pure piece of sottishness that 
earned them unto it And for the gtniatkokratoumenoi, 
m that the women rule them, it is a sign that it is fit 
they should For it is in virtue of their strength, vnt, 
or beauty They chose their kings of old from the 

beauty of their form, as Lucretius notes. And why do 
men rule the women, but upon account of more strength 
or more wisdom ’ But where the women rule the men. 
It IS a sign they have more strength or wit, and there 
fore have a nght to rule them. And indeed where do 
they not rule them? insomuch that the whole world 
m a manner are of the giinatkokraloumenot So that 
this IS no peculiar disorder amongst the Barbarians, 
such as Mela and Diodorus Siculus mention 
Hylobaru The women are much beholden to you, 
Cuphophron, for your so kind and careful patronage of 
them 

Cuph I am of a large spint, Hylobares , I love to be 
aval to all sects, sexes, and persons. 

The guiuukokraloumcnoi, men ruled by women, are dealt with 
in Anstotle 3 Aj/iZioj Arcladam is one of several odd speIlinE;s 
in the old Latin of hlarco Polo for the region or tnbe — located 
by Yule in western Yunnan — that Ramusio (and Purchoa) calls 
Cardaitdatiy and Yule ZardoJidan Purchas, following Marco 
Polo, says of the people of Cardandan that ‘when a woman is 
delivered of a child the man lyeth in and keepeth his bed, with 
visitation of gossips the space of fortie days. Purchas also reports 
the custom of the coiwade (as it is now called) from Brazil, where, 
lo the joy of anthropologists, it suU obtains. 


Of the Pagans cruelty to their enemies, and 
iphiiTTinn humanity to their fWends 

Ilyl Cuphophron swillows all down very glibly. But, 
as I remember, there are some direful stones of the 
Pagans cruelty to their enemies, and inhuman humanity 
to their fnends, that, methmks, should a bttle turn his 
stomach, Luistor 

Ernst There are very savage customes recorded in 
Pomjxmius Mela touching the Essedones, Aiiacse, and 
Geloni Ihe last clothe themselves and their horses 
with the skins of their slain enemies , with that part 
of the skm that covers the head they make a cap 
for themselves, with the rest they clothe their horses. 
The Essedones celebrate the funerals of their parent^ 
with great feasting and joy, eating their flesh minced 
and mingled with mutton (which is the manner of 
their banal of them) , but tipping their skulls with 
gold, they make dnnking cups of them as the Axiaae 
quafle in the heads of their slain enemies, as well as 
dnnk their blood m the flcIcL In Castella del Oro 
the inhabitants also eat their own dead But in the 
island Java, as Ludovicus Patntius reports, the chddrcn 
do not, bke the Essedones, eat their parents, but when 
they are old and useless, sell them to the Anthropophagi, 
as the parents do the children, if desperately and 
irrecoverably sick m the judgment of the physiaan 
For they hold it the noblest kind of bunal to be 
mterred m the belly of a man, and not to be eaten 
by worms to which if any expose the body of Ins 
dead friend, they hold it a enme not to be expiated 
by any sacrifice The laws also of the Sardoans and 
Berbiccm, which j'Eban relates, are very savage , the 
one commanding the sons to knock the fathers o’ ih’ 
head when they are come to dotage, the other prohibit 
mg any to live above seventy years 

Hyl Stop there, Euistor let’s hear what excuse the 
advocate of the Paynuns can devise for these homd 
customs. 

The meaning of Providence in permitting such 
horrid usages in the world. 

Sophron That is very profitably and seasonably noted, 
O Cuphophron and tho’ my judgment is not so curious 
as to criticize on the perpetual exactness of your applica 
tions of the sad miscarnages of the civdued parts of the 
world to those gross disorders of the Barbanaus , yet 
your comparisons in the general have very much im 
pressed that note of Philotheus upon my spint, That 
the more e.xtemal and gross enormities committed by 
the barbarous nations, are as it were a reprebensive 
satyr of the more fine and hy'pocntical wickednesses 
of the civilized countnes , that these civilized sinners, 
abominating those wilder extravagancies, may withal 
give sentence against thar owm no less wickedness, 
but only m a less ugly dress. Whence it cannot be so 
great wonder that Providence lets such horrid usages 
emerge m the world, that the more aflinghtful face of 
sm m some places might quite dnve out all simibtude 
and appearance of it in others 

Bathynous True, Sophron , but this also I conceive 
may be added. That divine Providence having the full 
comprehension of all the periods of ages, and the scenes 
of things succeeding m these penods, m her mind, 
permitted at first and afterwards some parts of the 
lapsed creation to plunge themselves mto a more 
palpable darkness, that a more glorious bgbt might 
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succeed and emergu The lovely splendor of winch 
Divine dispensation would not stnkc the beholder 
so vigorously, did he not cast his eyes also upon that 
region of blackness and sad tyranny of the devil m 
proceeding ages over deluded mankind, such as tuistor 
has so plentifully discovered All these things therefore 
seem to have been permitted in design to advance the 
glory and adorn the tnumph of the promised Messias, 
the true Son of Gotl and Saviour of the world 

The O/em of More, containing the Latin text of all the 

works, whether published onginally m Latin or in English, ap- 
peared m 1679. See the Life by Richard Ward (1713), and rulloch * 
Rattoital ThtoUgy and C/tmhan Philoiojdty (sol le 1874). 

Izaak Waltbn, 

‘ the father of angling,’ was bom at Stafford in 1593 
He was an English worthy of the simple antique 
cast, who retained m the heart of London, and in the 
midst of close and successful application to business, 
an unworldly simplicity of character and an inextin- 
guishable^ fondness for country scenes, pastimes, 
and recreations As author, he had a power of 
natural description and lively dialogue that has 
rarely been surpassed His CompUat Angler is 
a rich storehouse of rural pictures and pastoral 
poetry, of quaint but wise thoughts, of pleasing 
and humorous fancies, and of truly apostolic purity 
and kindliness A tincture of superstitious credu- 
lity and innocent eccentricity gives the book a 
special flavour and zest, without detracting from 
Its higher power to soothe, instruct, and de- 
light Of VValton’s education or his early years 
nothing IS related , but according to Anthony 
Wood, he acquired a modest competency as a 
sempstcr or linen-draper in London He had a 
shop in the Royal Burse in Comhill, which was 
seven feet and a half long’, and five wide H e had 
therefore the intellectual advantage certified to by 
Lord Bacon in his observation that a small room 
helps a studious man to condense his thoughts 
He had a more pleasant and spacious study, how- 
ever, in the fields and rivers m the neighbourhood 
of London, ‘ in such days and times as he laid aside 
business, and went a-fishing with honest Nat. and 
IL Roc.’ From the Royal Burse, Izaak — for so he 
always wrote his name — removed to Fleet Street, 
wltere he had one half of a shop, the other half 
being occupied by a hosier He married in 1626 
Rachel Floud, who died in 1640 , in 1647 he 
married again, his second wife being Anne, half- 
sister of Bishop Ken This brought Walton the 
acquaint ince of the eminent men and dignilanes of 
the Church, at whose houses he spent much of his 
time in his later years, especially after the duath of 
his second wife in 1662, ‘a worn in of rcmarLible 
prudence, and of the primiiive piety’ 

Walton retired from business m 1643, itntl lived 
forty years afterwards in uninterrupted leisure 
His first work was a I t/e 0/ Dr Donne prefixed to 
a collection of that great m in’s sermons, published 
m 1640 Sir Henry Wotton was to have written 
Donne’s life, Walton merely collecting the m ite 
nals , hut Sir Henry dying before he had begun 
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to execute the task, Izaak ‘reviewed his forsaken 
collections, and resolved that the world should see 
the best plain picture of the author's life that his 
artless pencil, guided by the hand of truth, could 
present’ Thus it was tliat he produced one of the 
most delightful miniature biographies in all English 
literature He next wrote a brief and charming 
L//e of Sir Henry Wotton (1651), and edited his 
hterary remains In 1652 he published a small 
work, a translation by Sir John Skeffington from 
the Spanish, The Heroe 0/ Lorenzo^ to which he 
prefixed a short aflcctionatc notice of his friend, 
the translator His principal production. The 
CompLat Angler, or the Contemplalive Ma>fs 
Reert-atton, appeared in 1653 Walton also wrote 
Lives of Richard Hooker (1662), George Herbert 
(1670), and Bishop Sanderson (1678) The Lives 
of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, and Sanderson — alt 
exquisitely simple, touching, and impressive — were 
collected into one volume, which was one of Dr 
Johnson’s favourite books Though no man seems 
to have possessed his soul more patiently during 
the troublous times in winch he lived, the venerable 
Izaak was tempted, in 1680, to wnte and publish 
anonymously two letters on the DtsUmpers 0/ the 
Ttmes, ‘ written from a quiet and comformable citizen 
of London to two busie and factious shopkeepers in 
Coventry’ In 1683, when in his ninetieth year, he 
published the riuatma and CLarchns of Chalkhill 
(see page 443), and he died at Winchester on the 
1 5th December of the same year, m the house of his 
son-m law, Dr Hawkins, prebend iry of Winchester 
The Compleal AnifAr of Walton is unique in 
our literature In writing it, he says he made ‘a 
recreation of a recreation,’ and, by mingling inno- 
cent mirth and pleasant scenes with the graver 
part of his discourse, he designed it as i picture 
of his own disposition His statements about fish 
are not always accurate, and his advice to anglers 
on their art by no means unexceptionable , the best 
part of his work is the idyllic and self revealing 
element The original edition had but thirteen 
chapters, tlic fourth (1676) had twenty-one, and 
a ‘Second Part’ by Charles Cotton To the 
two original interlocutors, Piscator and Viator 
(the Fisherman and the Wayfarer), Walton had 
added in the second and greatly enlarged edition 
(1655) the Falconer (Auceps), and changed Viator 
into Ven.itor (Hunter) The Hunter and Falconer 
serve m the dialogues only as foils to the 
venerable ind complacent Piscator, in whom the 
interest of the piece wholly centres. The ojicning 
scene lets us it once into the genial character of 
the work and its hero The three interlocutors 
meet accidenLally on Tottenham Tlill, nc ir London, 
on a ‘fine fresh M i\ morning’ They arc open 
and cheerful as the day Piscator is going towards 
Ware, Venator to meet a pack of otter dogs upon 
xkmwcll Hill, and Auceps to Theobalds, to see a 
hawk that a friend there weu‘s or moults for him 
Piscator willingly joins with the lover of hounds in 
helping to destroy otters, for he *hius them per- 
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fectly, because they love 6sh so well, and destroy 
so much.’ The sportsmen proceed onwards to- 
gether, and "they agree each to ‘ commend his 
recreation’ or favounte pursuit Piscator alludes 
to the virtue and contentedness of anglers, but 
gives the precedence to his companions in discours- 
ing on their different crafts The lo\ er of hawking 
is eloquent on the virtues of air, the element that 
he trades in, and on its ranous winged inhabitants 
He descnbes the eager falcon ‘ making her highway 
over the steepest 
mountains and 
deepest mers, 
and, in her glon- 
ous career, look- 
ing with con- 
tempt upon those 
high steeples and 
magnificent pal- 
aces which w e 
adore and w onder 
at’ The smging 
birds, ‘those little 
mmble musicians 
of the air, that 
w'arble forth their 
cunous duties 
with which nature 
hath furnished 
them to the shame 
of art,’ are des- 
canted upon with 
pure poetical feel- 
ing and expres- 
sion 

The Singhagr 
Birds. 

As first the lark, 
when she means to 
rejo> ce, to chear 
herself and those 
that hear her, she 
then qmts the earth, 
and sings as she 
ascends higher into the air , and hav mg ended her 
heavenb implojinent, grows then mute and sad, to think 
she must descend to the dull earth, which she would not 
touch but for necessitj 

How do the blackbird and throssel, wnth their melo- 
dious voices, bid w elcome to the chearful sprmg, and m 
their fixed mouths warble forth such ditties as mo art or 
instrument can reach to ’ 

Nay, the smaller birds also do the like m their par 
ticulpr seasons, as, namely, the leverock [skylark], the 
titlark, the little linnet, and the honest robin, that loves 
mankind both alive and dead 

But the nightingale, another of my arty creatures, 
breaths such sweet loud musick out of her little instru- 
mental throat that it might make mankmd to think 
miracles are not ceased. He that at midnight, when 
the very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have 
very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural 
rising and falhng, the doubhng and redoubling of her 


voice, might well be lifted above earth and say ‘ Lord, 
what musick hast thou provided for the saints m heaven, 
when thou alTordest bad men such musick on earth ' ’ 

The lover of hunting next takes his turn, and 
comments, though with less force — for here Walton 
himself must have been at fault — on the perfection 
of smell possessed by the hound, and the joy ous 
music made by a pack of dogs in full diase. Pis- 
cator then unfolds his long-treasured and highly 
prized lore on the virtues of water — sea, nv er, and 

brook — and on 
the antiquity 
and excellence of 
fishing and ang- 
ling Angling, he 
say s, IS ‘ som^' 
'iuhat like poetry 
men mnst be bom 
so ’ He quotes 
Scripture, and 
numbers the pro- 
phets who allude 
to fishing He 
cannot but re 
member with 
pnde that four 
of the twelve 
apostles were 
fishermen, and 
that our Saviour 
nev er reprov ed 
them for their 
employonent or 
calling, as He did 
the Senbes and 
money -changers , 
for ‘ He found 
that the hearts 
of such men, b\ 
nature, w ere fitted 
for contemplation 
and quietness, 
men of mild, and 
sw eet, and peace- 
able spirits, as, indeed, most anglers are' The 
idea of anghng seems to hav e unconsciously mrxed 
itself with all Izaak Walton’s speculations on 
goodness, loyalty, and veneration Even worldly 
enjoyonent he appears to hav e grudged to any less 
gifted mortals A finely dressed dish of fish 
or a nch dnnk he pronounces too good for any 
but anglers or v ery honest men , and his parting 
benediction is upon ‘all that are lovers of vartue, 
and dare trust in Provadence, and be quiet, and go 
a-angling’ The last condition would, to bis ordi- 
nary mood, when he is not peculiarly solemn or 
earnest, seem at least as significant as any of the 
others ^ The rhetoric and knowledge of Piscator 
at length fairly ov ercome Venatoiy and make him a 
convert to the superiority of angling as compared 
with his more savage pursuit of hunting He agrees 
to accompany Piscator in his sport, adopts him as 
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hib master ,ind guide, and in time becomes initiated 
anto the practice and mysteries of tlie gentle craft 
Hie angling excursions of the pair gne occasion to 
^he practical lessons and descriptions m the book, 
ihe style of which is as clear and sparkling as one 
of his own favourite summer streams 'I he dis 
•course is interspersed with scnips of dialogue, moral 
reflections, quaint old verses, songs and sayings, 
and idyllic glimpses of countrj-life, and the whole 
breathes such cheerful piety and contentment, such 
sweet freshness and simplicity, as to give the book 
a perennial charm altogether its own Walton 
loved God ind man with an unaflecled siniplicitj 
of mind winch cast a radiant atmosphere of happi- 
ness around all the idyllie pictures that he saw, 
for the charm of the book is not so mucli in the 
matter, or even tlie manner, as the unconscious 
picture of the writer’s own disposition I he book 
"w.is the delight of Ch irles L unb’s childhood 
Writing to Coleridge, he s.iys ‘ It breathes tlie very 
spirit of innocence, purity, and simplicity of hc.irt 
It w'ould sweeten a man’s temper at any time 
to read it , it would Christianise' every discordant 
angry passion ’ And the tone and temper of tlie 
Angler have silently but powerfully influenced 
English tastes and English literature Not in 
hour of the fishing d.iy is wasted or unim- 
proved The mister and sehol.ir rise with the 
early dawn, and after four hours’ fishing, bre-ikfist 
at nine under a sycamore that sh idcs them from 
the sun’s heat Old I’lscator reads his adminng 
scholar a lesson on fly-fishing', md they sit and 
discourse while a ‘smoking shower’ pisses oflf, 
freshening' all the mcsidow and the flowers 

And now, scholar, I think it will be tina to repair to 
our angle rods, which ■wc left In (In. water to fish for 
tliemhclves, and you shall chuse which shall bc*)ours, 
and It H an even lay one of them catches. 

And let me tell jou, this kind of lishing with a dead 
rod, and laying night hooks, arc like putting money to 
use , for they both work for tlie ow tiers when thej do 
nothing but sleep, or eat, or rejoyce, as you know we 
have done this last hour, and sate as quiell) and as free 
from cares under this s'yeamore, as Virgil’s Jiljrus and 
his Melibeeus did under their hroad beech tree Ao life, 
mj honest scholar, no life so ieappy and so pleasant as 
the life of a Well governed angler, for when the l3w>er 
is swallowed up with husmess, and the statesman ls 
preventing or contriving plots, then we sit on cowslip 
banks, hear the birds sing, and possess our selvew in as 
mueh (imetness as ihcee silent silver streams which we 
now see glide so ([Uietly by us Indeed, iny good scholar, 
we may say of angling ns Dr Iloteler said of straw 
lierrie , ‘iJoublfess 6o<I could have made a Iieltcr berr>, 
but doubtless God never did,' and so if I mij'ht be 
judge, ‘Go<l never did make a more calm, quiet, mno 
cent recreitiim than angling ’ 

I 'le tell jou, scholar, when 1 sat last on llus pnnirose 
b-tnk, and look’d down these meadow j, I thought of 
llicm as Charle-s the t nvpcror did of the eiij of Florence, 
‘tint they were too pkeeuit to I>e look'd cn but only 
ou holy dajs ' As I then '■ate on this very grass, I 
turn’ll my present thoughts into vetse 'tuas a wish 
willeh t’le repeat tO)OU 


Tho Anglor’a Wtab 
1 in these llovr’ry meads wou’d lie, 

1 Iitse chryslal stre'aim should solace me , 
lo whose harmonious bubbling noise, 

I with my angle vvou’d rejoiee , 
bit here, and see the turtle dove 
Court Ins eliast mite to acG of love , 

Or on that bank feel the west wind 
breath health and plenty, please mynnnil 
lo see sweet dew drops kiss the-sc flowers, 

And then vvasht oft by Ajml showers, 

Here hear niy Keniia sing a song, 

'Ihere see a bl ickbird feed her jouiig, * 

Or a kveroek build her ne-st 
Here give my weary spirits rest, 

Ami raise my low pilcbt thoiigliLs nlwve 
Earlh, or what (loor inorlals love i 
llius, free from lawsuits and the noise 
Of Princes courts, I w oil’d rcjoyct 

Or with in> Jiryaii and a Iwok, Im dog 

I oyier long days near Shaw ford brook , 

There sit by him and eat my meal, 

There see the sun both rise and set , 

There bid good morning lo iiexi day, 

1 litre meditate my lime away, 

And angle on, and bq; to have 
A qmet pass.agt to a wekome grave 

I he master and scliolar, at another lime, sit 
under i lioneysuekle-Iicdge vvliile i shower falls, 
and eiieounter a handsome milkmaid and her 
mother, who sing to them ‘ tJi it smooth song 
which w IS made by Kit Marlow ’ 

Conie live with me, and be iiiv love , 
and the .tnswer to it, ‘which was made bj' Sir 
W liter Raleigh in Ins younger diys' fsee ibove 
at p.ige 353) At night, when sport <ind mstruetion 
are over, they rep iir to the little ilehouse, well 
known to Piscator, where they find ‘ i i le inly 
room, I ivender in the windows, md twenty b ill ids 
stuck ibout the w il) ’ J lie hostess is cle inly, 
handsome, md civil, and knows how to tlress the 
fish ifter Piscator’h own fisliion — he is leirned 
III cookery — and hiving in.ide i sup]jer of their 
gall int trout, they drink their ale, tell Odes, sing 
b.all ids, or join with i brother- mgler who drops 
in, m i merry citch, till sleep overjiovvers them, 
and they retire to the hostess’s two beds, ‘tbe linen 
of wlurh looks white and smells of] ivender' All 
this humble but h ippy picture is in colour fresh .is 
N iiure herself, md instinct with monl feeling md 
beauty 1 he only tl iw in tlie perfection ol old 
Pisc uor’s benevolence irises from his entire devo- 
tion to his irt He will illow no ere itiiie to lake 
fish but ihe angler, md eoiieludes th it any honest 
man may male 1 j /sf ‘/uuml with sum, geese, 
ducks sea gulls, and herons, Ac , and the u ,c of 
live snails md woniis as b iit seems to h ivo mused 
him no compunrtions Ills direetiuiis for nuking 
live bait ha.e subjected him to the charge of 
cruelty, probably not lUogedier serious, from I urd 
Uyron (in Don jiotn, C into miu) 
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And angling, too, that sohtary vice, 

Whate%er Izaak Walton sings or says , 

The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it 

For taking pike he recommends a perch, as being 
of fishes ‘the longest lived on a hook,’ and the 
poor frog is to be treated with elaborate, deliberate, 
and surely qmte superfluous inhumanity 

And thus use your frog, that he may continue long 
alive put your hook into his mouth, which you may 
easily do from the middle of April tdl August , and then 
the fixDgs mouth grows up, and he continues so for at 
least SIX moneths wthoul eating, but is sustained none 
but He whose name is Wonderful knows how I say, 
put your hook, I mean the arming ivire, through his 
mouth and out at his gills , and with a fine needle and 
silk sew the upper part of his leg, with only one stitch, 
to the arming wire of your hook , or tie the frogs leg 
above the upper joynt to the armed wire , and, tn so 
doing', use Aim as though you laved him, that is, harm 
him as little as you may possible, that he may live tJu 
longer [The italics are not Walton’s.] 

‘The Second Part of the Compleat Angler^ lAAt-A. 
to the fourth edition (1676) by Charles Cotton (see 
page 77S), poet, translator of Montaigne, and 
adopted son of Walton, described itself as ‘In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling 
m a Clear Stream ’ Though the work was wntten 
m the short space of ten days, Walton’s plan of 
dialogue was preserved, the author being Piscator 
junior, and his companion a traveller (Viator), who 
had paid a visit to the romantic scenery of Derby- 
shire, near which the residence of Cotton was 
situated This traveller turns out to be the Venator 
of the first part, ‘ wholly addicted to the chase,’ till 
Mr Izaak Walton taught him as good, a more 
quiet, innocent, and less dangerous diversion The 
friends embrace , Piscator conducts his new asso- 
ciate to his ‘beloved river Dove,’ extends to him 
the hospitalities of his mansion, and next morning 
shows him his fishing-house, inscnbed ‘Piscaton- 
bus Sacrum,’ with the ‘prettily coqtnved’ cipher 
including the first two letters of Father Walton’s 
name and those of his son Cotton. A delicate 
clear nver flowed about the house, which stood on 
a httle peninsula, with a bowling-green close by, 
and fair meadows and mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood This buildmg, built m 1674, still 
hallows the beautiful scenery of the nver Dove 
with memones of the venerable angler and his 
disaple. The extracts we give here (in which the 
old spelling is reproduced) are aU taken from the 
first part of Walton’s own work The first charac- 
teristic specimen, with its wnse reflections and 
admonitions, is from the twenty-first chapter 

Thankfulness 

Well, scholar, haxmg now taught yon to paint your 
rod, and xve having sUll a mile to Tottenham High 
Cross, I will, as we xvalk towards it in the cool shade 
of this sweet loney suckle hedg, -mention to you some 


of the thoughts and joys that have possest my soul smee 
■we two met together And..these thoughts shall be told" 
you, that you also may joyn with me m thankfulness to- 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift for our happi- 
ness. And that our present happiness may appear to be 
the greater, and we the more thankful for it, I ■will beg 
jou to consider with me how many do even at this very 
time he under the torment of the stone, the gout, and 
toothache , and this we are free from. And every misery 
that I misSj is a new mercy , and therefore let us be- 
thankful There have been, since we met, others that 
have met disasters of broken limbs, some have been 
blasted, oSiers thunder strucken , and wc have been 
freed from these and all those many other miseries that 
threaten humane nature let us therefore rejoice and be 
thankful Nay, which is a far greater mercy, we are 
free from the unsupportable burthen of an accusing, tor- 
menting conscience — a misery that none can bear , and 
therefore let us praise him for his preventing grace, and 
say. Every misery that I miss is a new mercy Naj, 
let me tell you, there be many that have forty Umes our 
estates, that would give the greatest part of it to be 
healthful and chearful like us, who with the expence of 
a little money have eat, and drank, and laught, and! 
angled, and sung, and slept securely , and rose next day, 
and cast away care, and sung, and laught, and angled 
again , which are blessings nch men cannot purchase 
with all their money Let me tell you, scholar, I have 
a nch neighbour that is always so busie that he has no 
leasure to laugh , the whole business of his life is to get 
money, and more money, that he may still get more and 
more money , he is still drudging on, and sajs that 
Solomon says, ‘The diligent hand maketh nch,’ and 
’tis true indeed but he considers not that ’tis not m the 
power of nches to make a man happy for it was w isely 
smd by a man of great observation, ‘that there be as 
many misenes bejond nches is on this side them.’ And 
yet God dehver us from pinching povertj, and grant that, 
hanng a competency, we may be content and thankful. 
Let us not repine, or so much as think the gifts of God 
unequally dealt, if we see another abound with nches, 
when, as God knows, the cares that are the keys that 
keep those nches hang often so heavily at the nch man’s 
girdle, that they clog him with weary days and restless 
nights, even when others sleep quietly We see but the 
outside of the nch man’s happiness , few consider him to 
be like the silkworm, that, when she seems to play, is at 
the very same time spinning her own bowels, and con- 
suming herself, and this many nch men do, loading 
themselves with corroding cares, to keep what they have 
(probably) unconscionably got. Let us therefore be 
thankful for health and competence, and, above all, for 
a qmet conscience. 

Let me tell you, scholar, that Diogenes walked on a 
day -with his friend to see a country fair, where he 
saw nbbons, and looking glasses, and nut crackers, and 
fiddles, and hobby-horses, and many other gun cracks , 
and havmg observ ed them, and all the other finnimbruns; 
that make a compleat country fair, he said to his fnend 
‘ Lord, how many things are there in this world of which 
Diogenes hath no need ! ’ And truly it is so, or might 
be so, with very many who vex and toyl themselves to- 
get what they have no need of Can any man charge 
God that he hath not given him enough to make his- 
life happy ? No doubtless, for nature is content with a 
httle , and yet you shall hardly meet with a man that 
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complains not of some want, though^ he indeed wants 
nothing but his will , it may be, nothmg but his wll of 
his poor neighbour, for not worshipping or not flattenng 
him and thus, when we might be happy and quiet, we 
create trouble to ourselves. I have heard of a man that 
wag angry with himself because he was no taller , and of 
a woman that broke her looking glass because it would 
not shew her face to be as young and handsom as her 
next neighbour’s ivas. And I knew another to whom 
God had given health and plenty, but a wife that nature 
had made peevish, and her husband’s nches had made 
purse proud , and must, because she was nch, and for no 
other vertue, sit in the highest pew in the church , which 
being denied her, she engag’d her husband into a conten- 
tion for It, and at last into a lawsuit with a dogged 
neighbour, who was as nch as he, and had a wife as 
peevish and purse proud as the other , and this lawsuit 
begot higher oppositions and actionable words, and more 
vexations and lawsuits , for you must remember that 
both were nch, and must therefore have their wills. 
Well, this wilful purse proud lawsuit lasted dunng the 
life of the first husband, after which his wife vext and 
chid, and chid and vext, till she also chid and vext her- 
self into her grave , and so the wealth of these poor nch 
people was curst into a punishment, because they wanted 
meek and thankful hearts, for those only can make us 
happy I knew a man that had health and nches, and 
several houses all beautiful and ready fumislit, and would 
often trouble himself and family to be removing from one 
house to another , and being asked by a fnend why he 
removed so often from one house to another, replied 
‘ It was to find content in some one of them ’ Hut his 
fnend knowing his temper, told him, if he would find 
content m any of his houses, he must leave himself 
behind him , for content will never dwell but in a meek 
and quiet soul And this may appear, if we read and 
consider what our Saviour says in St Matthew’s gospel, 
for he there says ‘ Blessed be the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy Blessed be the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. Blessed be the poor m spirit, for 
theirs IS the kingdom of heaven And blessed be the 
meek, for they shall possess the earth ’ Not that the 
meek shall not also obtain mercy, and see God, and be 
comforted, and at last come to the kingdom of heaven , 
but in the meantime, he and he only possesses the 
earth, as he goes toward that kingdom of heaven, by 
being humble and cheerful, and content with what his 
good God has allotted him He has no turbulent, re 
pining, vexatious thoughts that he deserves better , nor 
IS vext when he sees others possest of more honour or 
more nches than his wise God has allotted for his share , 
but he possesses what he has with a meek and contented 
quietness, such a quietness as makes his very dreams 
pleasing, both to God and himself 

My honest scholar, all this is told to incline you to 
thankfulness, and, to incline you the more, let me tell 
you, that though the prophet David was guilty of 
murder and adultery, and many other of the most deadly 
sins, yet he was said to be a man after God’s own heart, 
because he abounded more with thankfulness than any 
other that is mentioned in holy Scripture, as may appear 
in his book of Psalms, where there is such a commixture 
of his confessing of his sins and unworthiness, and such 
thankfulness for God’s pardon and mercies, as did make 
him to be accounted, even by God himself, to be a man 
after his own heart and let us, in that, labour to be as 


like him as we can let not the blessings we receive 
daily from God make us not to value, or not praise- 
him, because they be common , let not us forget to- 
praise him for the innocent mirth and pleasure we 
have met with since we met together. What would a 
blind man give to see the pleasant nvers and meadows, 
and flowers and fountains, that we have met with since 
we met together ! I have been told, that if a man that 
was bom blind could obtain to have his sight for but 
only one hour dunng his whole life, and should, at the 
first opemng of his eyes, fix his sight upon the sun when 
It was m his full glory, either at the rising or setting 
of It, he would be so transported and amased, and so- 
adrmre the glory of it, that he would not willingly turn- 
his eyes from that first ravishing object to behold alf 
the other vanous beauties this world coufcT present to 
him And this and many other like blessings we- 
enjoy daily And for most of them, because they be so 
common, most men forget to pay their praises , but let 
not us, because it is a sacnfice so pleasing to him that 
made that sun and us, and still protects us, and gives 
us flowers and showers and stomachs and meat and 
content and leasure to go a fishing 

Well, scholar, I have almost tir’d myself, and I fear 
more than almost tir’d you But I now see Tottenham 
High Cross, and our short walk thither will put a penod. 
to my too long discourse,^ in which my meaning was, 
and IS, to plant that in your mind wth which I labour 
to possess my own soul that is, a meek and thankful 
heart And to that end I have skew’d yon, that nches 
without them do not make any man happy But let me- 
tell you that nches with them remove many fears and 
cares And therefore my advice is, that you endeaiour 
to be honestly nch, or contentedly poor , but be sure 
that your riches be justly got, or you spoil all , for it is 
well said by Caussm ‘ He that loses his conscience has 
nothing left that is worth keeping ’ Therefore, be sure 
you look to that And, m the next place, look to your 
health , and if you have it, praise God, and value it next 
to a good conscience , for health is the second blessing 
that we mortals arc capable of, a blessing that money 
cannot buy, and therefore value it and be thankful for it 
As for money, which may be said to be the third bless- 
ing, neglect it not , but note, that there is no necessity- 
of being nch , for I told you there be as many misenes 
beyond nches as on this side them , and if you have a 
competence, enjoy it with a meek, chearful, thankful 
heart I will tell you, scholar, I have heard a grave 
divine say that God has two dwellings, one in heaven 
and the other m a meek and thankful heart, which 
Almighty God grant to me and to my honest scholar I 
And so you are wclcom to Tottenham High Cross 

Venator Well, master, I thank you for all your good 
directions, but for none more than this last, of thankful 
ness, which I hope I shall never forget And pray let ’s- 
now rest ourselves m the sweet shady arbour 

Dean Nowell and Sir Henry Wotton 

The first is Doctor Nowcl, sometime Dean of S Paul’s- 
(in which church his monument stands yet undefaced), a 
man that m the reformation of Queen Elizabeth (not that 
of Henry the VHI ) was so noted for his meek spint, deep 
learning, prudence and piety, that the then parliament 
and convocation both chose, mjoined, and trusted him 
to be the man to make a catechism for pubhcl use, such 
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a one as should stand as a rule for faith and manners 
to their postentie and the good old man (though he 
was very learned, yet knowing that God leads us not to 
hea\en by hard questions) iqadc that good, plain, un- 
perplext catechism, that is printed with the old service 
book. I say, this good old man « as as dear a lover, and 
constant practicer of angling, as any age can produce , 
and his custome was to spend (besides his fixt hours of 
prayer those hours which by command of the ciiurch 
were enjoined the old clergy, and voluntanly dedicated 
to derotion by many primitive Christians ) besides those 
hours, this good man rvas observed to spend, or if you 
avill, to bestow, a tenth part of his time in angling , and 
also (for I have con\ersed with those which have con 
versed with him) to bestow a tenth part of Ins revenue, 
and all his fish, amongst the poor that inhabited near to 
those rivers in which it was caught, saying often that 
charity gave life to religion and at his return rvould 
praise God he had spent tliat day free from worldly 
trouble, both harmlesly, and m a recreation that became 
a churcl) man 

My next and last example shall be that undervaluer 
of money, the late provost of Eaton Collcdg, Sir Henry 
Wotton (a man with whom I hare often fish’d and con 
vers’d), a man whose forraign imploymcnts in the service 
of this nation, and whose experience, learning, wit and 
cheerfulness, made his company to be esteemed one of 
the delights of mankind, this man, whose very appro 
bation of angling were sufficient to com mce any modest 
censurer of it, this man wais also a most dear lover, and 
a frequent practicer of the art of angling, of which he 
would say, ‘ ’twas an imployment for his idle time, which 
was not idly spent , ’ for angling was after tedious study 
‘ a rest to his mind, a cheerer of his spirits, a divcrtion 
of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
passions, a procurer of contentedness, and that it begot 
habits of peace and patience in those that profest and 
practic'd it’ 

Sir, this was the saying of that learned man , and I do 
easdy believe that peace, and patience, and a calm con 
tent did cohabit m the cheerful heart of Sir Henry 
Wotton, because I know that when he was bejond 
seventy years of age he made this description of a part of 
the piesent pleasure that possest him, as he sate quietly 
m a summer’s evening on a bank a fishing , it is a 
description of the spring, which because it glides as soft 
and srveetly from his pen as that nver docs now by 
svhich jt was then made, I shall repeat unto you 

Trout and Ohub Pishing 

Viaior Trust me, master, I see now it is a harder 
matter to catch a trout than a chub , for I have put on 
patience, and followed you this two hours, and not seen 
a fish stir, neither at your nunnow nor your worm 

Piscator Well, scholer, you must endure worse luck 
sometime or you wll never make a good angler But 
what say you now ? there is a trout now, and a good one 
too, if I can but hold him , and two or three turns more 
will tire him now you see he lies still, and the sleight 
IS to land him reach me that landing net So (sir) now 
he IS mine aivn, what say you? is not this worth all ray 
labour ? 

Vtat. On my word, master, this is a gallant trout, 
■what shall we do with liim ? 

Pisc Marry e’en eat hun to supper xve '1 go to my 
^osUs, from whence we came, she told me, as I was 


going out of door, that my brother Peter, a good angler, 
and a cheerful companion, had sent word he would lodg 
there tonight, and bring a friend with him My hostis 
has two beds, and I know you and I may have the best 
we ’1 rejoice with my brother Peter and his friends, tel 
talcs, or sing ballad, or make a catch, or find some 
harmless sport to content us 

Vtat A match, good master, lets go to that house, for 
the Iinnen looks white, and sniels of lavender, and I long 
to lye m a pair of sheets that smels so lets be going, 
good master, for I am hungry again with fishing 

Ptsc Nay, stay a little, good scholer, I caught my last 
trout with a worm, now I wil put on a minow and try a 
quarter of an hour about yonder trees for another, and 
so walk towards our lodging Look you, sclioler, there- 
about we shall liavc a bite presently, or not at all have 
with you (sir ') on my’ word I have him Oh it is a great 
logger headed chub come, hang him upon that w illow 
twig, and let ’s be going But turn out of the w ay a little, 
good scholer, towards yonder high hedg we ’I sit whilst 
this showr falls so gently upon the teeming earth, and 
gives a sweeter smel to the lovely flowers that adorn the 
verdant meadows 

I ook, under that broad beech tree I sale down \vhen I 
was last this way a fishing, and the birds in the adjoining 
grove seemed to have a friendly contention vvith an echo, 
whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollovv cave, near 
to the brow of that pnmrose hil , there I sate, viewing 
the Sliver streams glide silently towards their center, the 
tempestuous sea, yet sometimes opposed by rugged roots, 
and pibble stones, which broke their waves, and tume-d 
them into fome and sometimes viewing the harmless 
lambs, some lexiping securely’ in tlie cool shade, whilst 
others sported themselves in the cheerful sun, and 
others were craving comfort from the swolne udders of 
their bleating dams As I thus sate, these and other 
sights had so fully jmssest my soul, that I thought as 
the poet hath happily exprest it 

‘I was for that time lifted above earth , 

And possest joy cs not promis’d in my birth ’ 

As I left this place, and entered into the next field, a 
second pleasure entertained me, ’twas a handsome milk 
maid tliat had cast away all care, and sung like a 
nightingale , her voice was good, and the ditty fitted for 
It , ’twas tliat smooth song which was made by Kit 
Marlow, now at least fifty years ago , and the milkmaids 
mother sung an answer to it, which was made by Sir 
Walter Raleigh m his yonger dayes 
They were old fashioned poetry, but choicely good, 
I think much better than that now in fashion in this 
critical age Look yonder, on my word, yonder they 
both be a milking again I will give her the chub, and 
perswade them to smg those two songs to us. 

Ptsc God speed, good woman, I have been a fishing, and 
am going to Bleak Hall to my bed, and having caught 
more fish than wil sup my self and friend, wil bestow 
this upon you and your daughter, for I use to sel none. 

Altlkwotnan Marry God requite you sir, and we ’1 eat 
It cheerfully w il you dnnk a draught of red cows milk ? 

Ptsc No, I thank you but I pray do us a courtesie 
that shal stand you and your daughter in nothing, and we 
wil think our selves stil something in your debt , it is 
but to sing us a song, that was sung by you and jour 
daughter, when I last past over this meadow , about eight 
or nine dajes since. 
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Milk. What song was it, I praj ? was it, ‘ Come 
^epherds deck your heds ’ or, ‘As at noon Dulcina 
rested ’ or ‘ PJulida flouts me?’ < 

Fisc U'o, it iS none of those it is a song that >our 
•daughter sung the first part, and you sung the answer 
to It. 

, jSIUk O 1 know it now, I leam’d the first part in my 
golden age, when I was about the age- of mj daughter , 
and the later part, which mdeed fits me best, but two or 
three yoars ago , you shal, God willing, hear them both. 
Come Maudlin, sing the first part to the gentlemen with 
a meme heart, and He sing the second 

Of Hampshire Trouts and Sir Francis Bacon 
Fisc And you arc to know, tliat in Hampshire 
■(which I think exceeds all England for pleasant brooles, 
and store of trouts) they use to catch trouts in the night 
by the light of a torch or straw, which when they have 
•discovered, they strike with a trout spear this kind of 
way they catch many, but I would not beheve it till I 
■was an eye witness of it, nor hke it now I have seen it 
Viat But master, do not trouts see us in the night ? 
Fisc Yes, and hear, and smel too, both then and in 
the day time, for Gesner observes, the otter smels a fish 
forty furlongs off him in the water , and that it may be 
true IS aJfirmed by Sir Francis Bacon (in the eighth 
•century of his natural history), who there proves that 
waters may be the medium of sounds, by demonstrating 
It thus, that if you knock two stones together very deep 
■under the water, those that stand on a bank neer to that 
place may hear the noise without any dimmution of it 
by the water He also offers the hke expenmenl con 
■ceming the lettmg an anchor fall by a very long eable 
•or rope on a rock, or the sand wnthin the sea and this 
being so wel observed and demonstrated, os it is by that 
learned man, has made me to believe that celes unbed 
themselves, and stir at the noise of thunder, and not only 
as some thmk, by the motion or the stirrmg of the earth, 
which IS occasioned by that thunder 

And this reason of Sir Francis Bacons has made me 
crave pardon of one that I laughed at, for affirming 
that he knew carps come to a certain place in a pond to 
be fed at the ringing of a bel and it shall be a rule for 
me to make as little noise as I can w hen I am fishing, 
until Sir Francis Bacon be confuted, which I shall give 
any man leave to do, and so leave off this philosophical 
dtscourse for a dtscourse of fishing 

Of which my next shall be to tell )0U, it is certain, 
that certain fields neer Lemstcr, a town m Herefordshire, 
are observed, that they make the sheep that graze upon 
(hem more fat than the next, and also to bear finer wool, 
that IS to say, that that jear in which they feed in such 
a particular pasture, the> shall yeeld finer wool than the 
year before they came to fee-d in it, and coarser again if 
they shall return to their former pasture, and again return 
to a finer wool being fed in the fine wool ground 
Which I tell you, that you may the better beheve that 
I am certain, if I catch a trout m one meadow, he 
sliall be white and famt, and very like to be lowsie , 
and as certainly if I catch a trout m the next meadow, 
he shal be strong, and red, and lustj, and much better 
meat trust me (scholer) I have caught many a trout 
m a particular meadow, that Uie very shape and 
-inamelled colour of him has jo>ed me to look upon 
him, and I have with Solomon concluded, ever> thing 
IS bcautifull in season 
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In Iho edition of Sir Thomas Westwood's ChronuU 0/ ' rht 
CompUat Angler, published on the two hundredth anuivcrsary of 
Waltons death, there are enumerated 97 edtuons, as compared with 
over 130 m 1901 — including editions by [Sir] John Hawkins (1760), 
Major (1S34, 1835 18+4) , Sir Hams Nicolas, with a good Life of 
Walton (1836) t Dr G W Bethune (New York, 1847) , Ed- jesso 
and H G Bohn (185O), Dowling (1857), Marston (2 vols i883) , 
Harting (a vols. 1893), Andrew Lang (1S96), and a fac-similc of 
the original edition (1876 , with introduction by Le Galbenne, 1896), 
A copy of the first edition brought jCsx'w a874, £^10 m 1891, 
and Z41S in 1E96 In 1898 the first five editions fetched £800 
Of the Ltvtt there are editions by Zouch (1796), Jlajor (1825), and 
A. H Bullcn, with W Dowling's Life (1884) 

James Harrington (1611-77), author of 
Oceana, was the son of Sir Sapeotes Harrington 
of Rand in Lincolnshire, but was born at his 
maternal grandfather’s house of Upton in North- 
amptonshire, studied at Oxford, and for some 
time was a pupil of the famous Chilhngworth 
Afterwards he went abroad for several years 
While at the Hague and at Venice he imbibed 
many of those Republican views which marked 
his writings At Rome he attracted attenUon 
by refusing on a public occasion to kiss the 
Pope’s toe — conduct which he afterwards adroitly 
defended to the King of England by saying that, 
‘having had the Ijonour of kissing His Majesty’s 
hand, he thought it beneath him to kiss the toe 
of any other monarch ’ During the Civil War 
he was appointed by the parliamentary commis- 
sioners to be one of the personal attendants of 
King Charles, who m 1647 nominated him one 
of the grooms of his bed-chamber Except upon 
politics the king was fond of Harrington’s 
conversation , and the king’s kindliness made 
Harnngton most anxious that a reconciliation 
between king and Parliament might be effected 
He was much distressed, when the king was 
brought to the scaffold Dunng the sway of 
Cromwell, Harrington occupied himself in com- 
posing the Oceana, which was published in 1656 
The work is a political romance of a new England 
completely reconstituted (as he hoped, under Crom- 
well himself, Olphaus Megaletor) m accordance with 
the author’s idea of a truly free but distinctly aristo- 
cratic republic His model was partly based on the 
republics of Greece, Rome, and Venice, for w hich he 
‘ ransacked the ancient archives of prudence,’ but 
was ver) largely his own invention Cromwell’s 
actual English republic was by no means to Har- 
nngton’s mind. All power, he maintains, depends 
upon property — chiefly upon land. An agrarian 
law should fix the balance of lands , and the 
government should be ‘ established upon an equal 
agrarian basis, nsing into the superstructure, or 
three orders, the senate debating and proposing, 
the people resolving, and the magistracy executing 
by an equal rotation through the suffrage of the 
people given by ballot’ There is frequent polemic 
against Hobbes, whom he rejoices to confute by 
arguments from ‘ Machiavill ’ After the publication 
of the Oceana Harnngton continued to spread 
Republican opinions by founding a debating club 
called the Rota, and by holding conv ersations w ith 
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visitors at his oivn house This brought him under 
suspicion soon after the Restoration, and on the 
ground of treasonable pracUces he was sent to the 
Tower in 1661, and subsequently confined at Ply- 
mouth. He became subject to extraordinary liallu- 
anations, from which, though he was released and 
aftenvards mamed, he was never again free. He 
pubhshed also some twenty defences of Oceana^ 
and translations of two of Virgil’s eclogues and of 
si\ books of the jEiieid 

By way of introduction to his work he gives a 
brief account of the people of Oceana, Marpesia, 
and Panopea — England, Scotland, and Ireland — 
and propounds a marvellous scheme for solving 
the Insh problem 

On Scotland and Ireland. 

Marpesia, being the northern part of the same island, 
IS the dry nurse of a populous and hardy nation, but 
where the staddels [small trees amongst underwood , 
j e. nobles] have been formerly too thick, whence 
their courage answered not their hardinesse except in 
the nobility, who governed that country much after the 
manner of Poland, but that the king was not elective till 
the people received their liberty , the yoke of the nobility 
being broken by the commonwealth of Oceana, which m 
grateful return is thereby provided wth an inexhaustible 
magazme of auxdianes 

Panopea, the soft mother of a slothful and pusiUani 
mens people, is a neighbour island, anciently subjected 
by the arms of Oceana , since almost depopulated for 
shaking off the yoke, and at length replanted ivith a new 
race. But, through what virtues of the soyl or vice of 
the air soever it be, they come still to degenerate Where 
fore seeing it is neither likely to yield men fit for arms, 
nor necessary it should, it had been the interest of Oceana 
so to have disposed of this province, being both rich in 
the nature of the soil, and full of commodious ports for 
trade, that it might have been ordered for the best in 
relation to her purse, which in my opinion, if it had been 
thought upon in time, might have been best done by 
planting it wnth Jewes, alloivmg them their own ntes 
and laws , for that would have brought them suddainly 
from all parts of the world, and in suffiaent numbers 
And though the Jews be now altogether for merchandize, 
yet in the land of Canaan (except since their exde from 
whence they have not been landlords) they were alto- 
gether for agriculture , and there is no cause why a man 
should doubt, but having a fruitful country, and excellent 
ports too, they would be good at both Panopea, well 
peopled, would be worth a matter of four milhons dry 
rents , that is, besides the advantage of the agriculture 
and trade, which, with a nation of that industry, comes 
at least to as much more. Wherefore Panopea, being 
farmed out to the Jews and their heirs for ever, for the 
pay of a provincial army to protect them durmg the term 
of seven years, and for two milhons annual revenue from 
that time forward, besides the customs, which would pay 
the provincial army, would have been a bargain of such 
advantage, both to them and this commonwealth, as is 
not to be found otherwise by either To receive the 
Jews after any other manner mto a commonwealth were 
to maim it , for they of all nations never mcorporate, but 
taking up the room of a hrub, are of no use or office to 
the body, while they suck the nourishment which would 
sustain a natural and useful member 


If Panopea had been so disposed of, that knapsack, 
with the Marpesian auxiliary, had been an inestimable 
treasure, the situation of these countries being islands 
(as appears by Vemce how advantagious such a one is 
to the like government) seems to have been designed by 
God for a commonwealth And yet that, through the 
streightnesse of the place and defect of proper arms, 
can be no more then a commonwealth for preservation , 
whereas this, reduced to the like government, is a com- 
monwealth for increase, and upon the mightiest founda 
tion that any has been laid from the be^nnmg of the 
world to this day 

‘ 111am aretd capiens Neptunus compede stnngit 
Hanc autem glaucis captus complcctitur ulnis.’ 

The sea gives law to the growth of Vemce, but the 
growth of Oceana gives law to the sea. 

These countnes, having been anciently distmct and 
hostile kingdoms, came by Morpheus the ilarpesian 
[James VI and I ], who succeeded by hereditary nght to 
the crown of Oceana, not only to be joined under one 
head, but to be cast, as it were by a charm, into that 
profound sleep, which, broken at length by the trumpet 
of avill war, hath produced those effects that have given 
the occasion unto the ensumg discourse divided into 
four parts 

The Election of Pastors. 

The sixth order, directing, ‘In case a parson or vnear 
of a parish comes to be removed by death or by the 
censors, that the congregation of the parish assemble and 
depute one or two elders by the ballot, who upon the 
charge of the parish shall repair to one of the umversities 
of this nation with a certificate signed by the overseers, 
and addressed to the Vice Chancellor, which certificate, 
giving notice of the death or removal of the parson or 
vicar, of the value of the parsonage or vicarage, and of 
the desire of the congregation to receive a probationer 
from that university, the Vice Chancellor, upon the 
receipt thereof, shall call a convocation, and having 
made choyce of a fit person, shall return him m due 
time to the parisli, where the person so returned shall 
return the full fruits of the benefice or vicandge, and 
do the duty of the parson or vicar, for the space of 
one year, as probationer , and that being expired, the 
congregation of the elders shall put their probationer tev 
the ballot, and if he attains not to two parts m three 
of the suffrage affirmative, he shall take his leave of the 
parish, and they shall send m like manner as before for 
another probationer , but if their probationer obtains two 
parts in three of the suffrage affirmative, he is then pastor 
of that parish And the pastour of the piansh shall pray 
with the congregation, preach the Word, and administer 
the sacraments Jto the same, according to the directory 
to be hereafter appointed by the parliament. Neverthe- 
lesse such as are of gathered congregations, or from time 
to time shall jom with any of them, are in nowise obliged 
to this way of electing their teachers, or to give their 
votes m this case, but wholly left to the liberty of their 
own consciences, and to that way of worship which they 
shall choosy being not Popish, Jewish, or idolatrous 
And to the end they may be the better protected by the 
State in the exercise of the same, they are desir^ to 
make choyce, and in such manner as they best like, of 
certain magistrates in every one of their congregations, 
which we could wish might be four m each of them, to 
be auditors m cases of differences or distaste, if any 
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through varielj of opinions, tlml may be grievous or 
injurious to them, shall fall out And such auditors or 
magistrates shall have power to examine the matter, and 
inform themselves, to the end that if they think it of 
sufficient weight, they may acquaint the phj larch [ruler 
■of the tribe or county] with it, or introduce it into the 
councill of religion , where nil such causes as those 
magistrates introduce shall from time be hearjl and deter 
mined according to such laws as are or shall hereafter 
be provided by the parliament for the just defence of the 
liberty of conscience ’ 

One of the liveliest passages is that in which a 
hearty defender of the old rdgime makes a very 
free assault, by way of reductio ad absiirdiiin, on 
ihe new political model, the archon or supreme 
magistrate included 

A Conaervative Counterblast 

Nevertheless my Lord Epimonus, who with much ado 
had been held till now, found it midsummer moon, and 
broke out of bedlam in this manner 

•■My Lord Archon, — 

‘ I have a singing in my head like that of a cartvv heel, 
my brains are upon a rotation , and some are so merry, 
that a man cannot speak his griefs, but if your highshod 
prerogative, and those same slouching fellowes your tn 
bunes, do not take my lord strategus’s and my lord orator’s 
heads, and jole them together under the canopy, then let 
me be ndiculous to all posterity For here is a common 
wealth, to which if a man should take that of the ’prentices 
m their ancient administration of justice at Shrovetide, 
It were an aristocracy You liave set the very rabble 
with tronchcons m their hands, and the gentry of this 
nation, like cocks with scarlet gills, and the golden 
combs of then salaries to boot, lest they should not be 
ihrown at 

‘Not a night can I sleep for some homd appantion or 
•other , one while these myrmidons are measuring silks by 
their quarter staves, another stuffing their greasy pouches 
witli my lord high treasurer's jacohusses [sovereigns of 
James I ’s coming] For they are above a thousand in 
arms to three hundred, which, their gowns being pulled 
■over their ears, are but m their doublets and hose But 
what do I speak of a thousand? There be two tliousand 
111 every tnbe, that is, a hundred thousand in the wliole 
nation, not only m the posture of an array, but in a civill 
capacity sufficient to give us what lawes they please Now 
everybody knows that the lower sort of people rc^rd 
nothing but money, and you say it is the duty of a 
legislator to presume all men to be wicked wherefore 
they must fall upon the richer, as they are an array, 
or, lest their minds should misgive them m such a 
villany, you have givpn them encouragement that they 
have a nearer way, seeing it may be done every whit 
41S well as by the overballancing power which they have 
in elections. There is a fair which is annually kept m the 
centre of these terntories at Kibtrton [Kirton in Lindsey?], 
ai town famous for ale, and frequented by good fellows, 
where there is a solemnity of the pipers and fidlers 
of this nation (I know not whether Lacedemon, where 
the senate kept account of the stops of the flutes and 
of the fiddle strings of that commonwealth, had any 
such custom) called the bull running , and he that 
catches and holds the bull, is the annual and supream 
magistrate of that comttta or congregation, called king 
piper, without whose license it is not lawful for any 


of those citizens to enjoy the liberty of his calling, 
nor IS he otherwise legitimately quahfied (or civitate 
donalus) to lead apes or bears m any perambulation 
of the same. ALne host of the Bear, m Kiberton, 
the father of ale, and patron of good football and 
cudgel players, has any time since I can remember 
been grand chancellor of this order Now, say I, 
seeing great things arise from small b^innings, what 
should hmder the people, prone to their own advan 
tage and loving money, from having intelligence con- 
veyed to them by this same king piper and his 
chancellor, with their loyal subjects the mmstrills and 
bearwards, masters of ceremonies, to which there is 
great recourse m their respective perambulations, and 
which they will commission and instruct, with directions 
to all the tnbes, willing and ’ commanding them, that 
as they wish their own good, they choose no other 
into the next prtmum mobde [outermost and uppermost 
sphere and great source of motion] but of the ablest cudgel 
and football players ? Which done as soon as said, your 
prnnttm mobtU, consistmg of no other stuff, must of 
necessity be drawn forth into your tiebidoties [rogues] and 
your galimofrys [the rabble] , and so the silken purses of 
your senate and prerogative being made of sowes’ ears, 
most of them blacksmiths, they will stnke while the iron 
is hot, and beat your estates into hobnails, mine host of 
the Bear being strategus [supreme mibtary commander], 
and king piper lord orator Well, my Lords, it might 
have been otherwise exprest, but this is well enough 
a conscience In your way, the vnt of man shall not 
prevent this or the like inconvenience , but if this (for I 
have conferred with artists) be a mathematical demonstra 
tion, I could kneel to you, that ere it be too late we might 
return to some kind of sobriety 

‘If we empty our purses with these pomps, salaries, 
coaches, lacquays, and pages, what can the people say 
less than tJiat we have dressed a senate and a pre- 
rogative for nothing but to go to tlie park with the 
ladies ? ’ 

Sttngriness of Cromwell’s Commonwealth 
‘ But there is sucli a selling, such a Jewish humour 
in our republicans, that I cannot tell what to say to 
it, onely tins, any man that knows what belongs to 
a commonwealth, or how diligent every nation m that 
case has been to preserve her ornaments, and shall 
see the ivaste lately made (the woods adjoyning to 
this city, which served for the delight and health of 
It, being cut down to be sold for three pence), will tell 
you that they who did such things would never have 
made a commonwealth The like may be said of the 
mine or damage done upon our cathedrals, ornaments 
m which thu nation excels all others. Nor shall this 
ever be excused upon the score of religion , for though 
It be tme that God dwells not m houses made with 
hands, yet you cannot hold your assemblies- but m 
such houses, and these are of the best that have been 
made with hands Nor is it well argued that they are 
pompous, and therefore prophane, or less proper for 
divine service, seeing the Chnstians m the pnmitive 
Church chose to meet with one accord m the Temple, 
so far were they from any inclination to pull it down ’ 

Tlierc la a Life of Hamnston m tho edition of his works by the 
famous Deist, John T oland (1700), see also Aubreys Lelttrs and 
Afassons Mtlian Professor Henry Aforley reprinted tho Occatui 
m 1887 but omitted the amusmg io tbe Rtajer and tho 

amazmg hit of errata 
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Colonel Edward Saxby, who died distracted 
in the Tower in 1658, lived a life of curious adventure 
and intrigue, and mented a place in the history of 
English literature by writing that most audacious 
of political pamphlets, K tiling no Murder A 
Suffolk man, he took service in Cromwell’s Horse 
about 1643, held command at the siege of Tantallon 
fcastle in 1651, was sent to negotiate with the 
Frondeurs and rebellious Huguenots in France, 
but as an extreme Republican quarrelled finally 
with Cromwell when he assumed the Protectorate 
He zealously intngued against Cromwell with 
royalist, Catholic, and Spanish agents , tried to 
combine levellers and royalists against the usurper, 
and arranged more than one scheme for Crom- 
well’s assassination by ‘ strange engines,’ the finng 
of Whitehall and the like , and early in 1657 got 
his famous exhortation to tyrannicide printed m 
Holland and smuggled into England. The pam- 
phlet, professing to be by one William Allen, was 
courteously dedicated to the Protector himself, the 
ironical argument being that, seeing Cromwell’s 
life had proved such an unmitigated curse to the 
nation, Cromwell, if he were the pubhc-spinted man 
he professed to be, was bound to welcome sudden 
death at the hands of a patriotic assassin as a 
manifest blessing to all concerned This very 
ingenious irony is not long sustained, and an 
elaborate argument is earned out to prove — with 
scnptural examples and quotations from Sophocles 
and Tully, Plato and Anstode, Grotius and 
Machiavel — that Cromwell is a tyrant of the w'orst 
descnption, who ought to be summarily annihilated 
like a wild beast by any one who had the chance. 
The argument is ingeniously managed , the his- 
tone parallels and applications are many of them 
amusingly plausible The style is direct, effective, 
and at times even powerful , and the influence of 
the work unquestionably may be traced in the 
work of subsequent English pamphleteers There 
is a concise statement of the ongm of society 
in a social contract, sometimes regarded as the 
original contribution of Rousseau to eighteenth- 
century political philosophy, but traceable in 
Locke, Hobbes, and even the Greek sophists 

The Social Contract 

And indeed, as by the laws of God and Nature, the 
care, defenpe, and support of the family hes upon every 
man whose it is, so by the same law there is due unto 
every man from his family a subjection and obedience 
m compensation of that support But several families 
uniting themselves together to make up one body of a 
Commonwealth, and being independent one of another, 
without any natural siipenonty or obligation, nothing can 
introduce amongst them a disparity of rule and subjection 
but some power that is over them, which power none can 
pretend to have but God and themselves. Wherefore all 
power which is lawfully exercised over such a society 
of men. (which from the end of its institution we call 
a Commonwealth) must necessanly be denied, either 
from the appointment of God Almighty, who is Supreme 
Lord of all and every part, or from the consent of the 


society Itself, who have the next power to his of disposing- 
of their own liberty as they shall think lit for their own 
good. This power God hath given to societies of men, 
as well as he gave it to particular persons, and uhen 
He mterposes not his own authontj, and appoints not 
himself who shall be his vicegerents and rule under Him, 
He leaves it to none but the people themselves to make- 
the election, whose benefit is the end of all goiemment 
Nay, when He himself hath been pleased to appoint 
rulers for that people which He was pleased peculiarly 
to own, He many times made the choice, but left the- 
confirmation and ratification of that choice to the people 
themselves, bo Saul was chosen by God, and anointed 
king by his prophet, but made king by all the people 
at Cilgal David was anointed king by the same pro- 
phet, but was afterwards, after Saul’s death, confirmed 
by the people of Judah, and seven years after by the 
elders of Israel, the people’s deputies at Chebron 

The Protector a Tyrant , 

This being considered, liave not the people of England! 
much reason to ask the Protector this question, ‘Qms 
constituit te virum pnncipem et judicera super nos?’ 
Who made thee a pnnee and a judge over us? If God 
made thee, make it manifest to us. If the people, where- 
did we meet to do it? Who took our subscriptions?" 
To whom deputed we our authonty? And when and 
where did those deputies make the choice? Sure these- 
interrogations are very natural, and I believe would much, 
trouble his Highness’s Council and his Junto to answer 
In a word, that I may not tire my reader, who will not 
want proofs for what I say if he wants not memory- 
if to change the Government without the people’s con- 
sent, if to dissolve their representatives by force, anti 
disannul their acts, if to give the name of the people’s, 
representatives to confederates of his own, that he may’" 
establish iniquity by a law, if to take away men’s lives 
out of all course of law by certain murderers of his own 
appointment, whom he names a High Court of Justice, 
if to decimate men’s estates, and by his own power to- 
impose upon the people what taxes he pleases, and to 
maintain all by force of arms , if, I say, aU this ‘does 
make a tyrant, his own impudence cannot deny but he 
IS as complete a one as everhatli been since there have- 
been societies of men. He that hath done and does 
all this IS the person for whose preservation the people 
of England must pray , but certaiidy if they do, it is for 
the same reason that the old womm of Syracuse prayed 
for the long life of the tyrant Dionysiu^ lest the devil 
should come next Tyrants accomplish their ends 

much more by fraud than force It is but un- 

necessary to say that had not his Highness had a. 
faculty to be fluent in his tears, and eloquent m his 
execrations , had he not had spongy eyes, and a. supple 
conscience , and' besides to do with a people of great 
faith but little wit, his courage and the rest of his moral 
"Virtues, with the help of his jamssanes, had never been 
able so- far to advance him out of the reach of justice 
that we should have need to call for any other hand to 
remove him but that of the hangman Lastly, above 
all things they pretend a love to God and religion 
This Aristotle calls ‘'artium tyrannicarum potissimam,'" 
the surest and best of all the arts of tyrants , and we 
all know his Highness hath found it so by experience. 
He hath found, indeed, that m godliness there is great 
gam, and that preaching and praying well managed wilf 
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obtain other kingdoms as well as that of heaven Ilia 
indeed have been pious arms, for he hath conquered 
most by those of the Church, by prayers and tears. 
But the truth is, were it not for our honour to be 
governed by one that can manage both the spintual 
and temporal sword, and, Roman like, to have our 
emperor our high-pnest, we might have liad preaching 
at a much cheaper rate, and it would have cost us 
but our tithes which now costs us all And then 

if he be not a tyrant, wc must confess we have no 
definition nor descnption of a tyrant left us, and may 
well imagine there is no such thing in Nature, and 
that It IS only a notion and a name. But if there 
be such a beast, and we do at all believe what we 
see and feel, let us now inquire, according to the 
method we proposed, whether this be a beast of game 
that we arc; to give law to, or a beast of prey to 
destroy with all means which are allowable and fair? 

John Pearson (1613-86), born at Great 
Snonng, Norfolk, son of the Archdeacon of Suf- 
folk, was educated at Eton and at Queen’s and 
King’s Colleges, Cambridge In 1640, appointed 
chaplain to the Lord-Keeper Finch, he was pre- 
sented to the Suffolk rectory of Thonngton , m 
1659 he published his learned Exposition of the 
Creed, and edited the Golden Remains of Hales of 
Eton In 1660 he became rector of St Christo- 
pher’s m London, 1 prebendary of Ely, Archdeacon 
of Surrey, and Master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge In 1661 he was Baxter’s principal an- 
tagonist at the Savoy Conference, and was 
appointed to the Lady Margaret chair of Divinity 
at Cambridge , m 1662 he became Master of 
rnnity, and in 1673 Bishop of Chester He 
defended the genuineness of the Ignatian epistles 
(1672), and m 1684 published his Annales Cypri- 
anici His Exposition of the Creed is a standard 
work m English divinity, remarkable equally for 
argument, arrangement, and style Bentley said 
Pearson’s ‘very dross was gold’ — an extravagant 
compliment , but most subsequent authorities have 
borne testimony to the merits of the Exposition 
Admirable editions of it are by E Burton (1833) 
and Temple Chevallier (1849 , revised by Sinker, 
1882) , of the Minor Theological Worhs, with Life, 
by Archdeacon Churton (1844) 

The Reaurrectlon. 

Furthermore, besides the principles of which he [man] 
consists, and the actions which flow from us, the con 
sideration of the things without us, and the natural 
courae of vanations in the creature, will render the 
resurrection yet more highly probable Every space of 
twenty four hours teacheth thas much, in which there is 
always a revolution amounting to a resurrection The 
day dies into a night, and is buried in silence and in 
darkness , m the next morning it appeareth again and 
reviveth, opening the grave of darkness, nsing from the 
dead of night this is a diurnal resurrection As the 
day dies into night, so doth the summer into v inter the 
sap IS said to descend into the root, and there it lies 
buried in the ground , the earth is covered with snov , or 
crusted with frost, and becomes a general sepulchre , 
when the spnng appeareth, all begin tonse, the plants 


and flouers peep out of their graves, revive and grow, 
and flourish this is the annual resurrection. The com 
by which we Ine, and for want of which we perish with 
famine, is notwithstanding cast upon the earth and 
buned m the ground, with a design tiiat it may corrupt 
and, being corrupted, may revive and multiply our 
bodies are feal by this constant experiment, and we 
continue this present life by succession of resurrections 
1 hus all things are repaired by corrupting, are preserved 
by penshmg, and revived by dying , and can we tbink 
that man, the lord of all these things, winch thus die and 
revive for him, should be detained in death as never to 
hve again? Is it imaginable that God should thus re 
store all things to man, and not restore man to himself? 
If there were no other consideration but of the pnnciples 
of human nature, of the liberty and rcmunerability of 
human actions, and of the natural revolutions and resur- 
rections of other creatures, it were abundantly sufficient 
to render the resurrection of our bodies highly probable 
Wc must not rest in this school of nature, nor settle our 
persuasions upon likelihoods , but as we passed from 
an apparent possibility into a high presumption and 
probability, so must we pass from thence unto a full 
assurance of an infallible certainty And of this indeed 
we cannot be assured but by the revelation of tlie will of 
God , upon his power wc must conclude that we may, 
from his will that we shall, nse from the dead. Now the 
power of God is known unto all men, and therefore all 
men may infer from thence a possibility , but the will of 
God IS not revealed unto all men, and therefore all liave 
not an infallible certainty of the resurrection 

James Nayler (? 1617-60), not altogether un- 
reasonably nicknamed the ‘Quaker Messiah,’ ranks 
amongst the foremost Quaker writers for depth of 
thought, spintual power, and unstudied eloquence 
He was the son of a Yorkshire yeoman, settled in 
Wakefield, joined the Parliamentary army, and 
became a preacher In 1651 he became a Quaker, 
and was the most conspicuous of Fox’s early coad- 
jutors — insomuch that Baxter regarded him as the 
chief leader of the movement m these years, when 
recruits were swarming in from amongst ranters 
and visionanes of all kinds His head was turned 
by the enthusiastic devotion to him of ‘ a few for- 
ward, conceited, imaginary women,’ as his fnends 
called them, whom he allowed to kiss his feet, 
to call him ‘ the lamb of God,’ and cry before him 
as he rode into Bristol, ‘Holy, holy, holy. Lord 
God of Israel ’ He did not assume such titles to 
himself, and when arrested in 1656 affirmed that 
these honours were paid to ‘Christ within him' 
He was found guilty of homd blasphemy by a 
committee of the House of Commons, just escaped 
sentence of death, ivas pilloried, whipped, had his 
tongue pierced with a hot iron, his forehead 
branded with a great B, and n this miserable 
case was thrown into pnson, where he remained, 
spite of contrition and petitions to Cromwell, till 
after the Protector’s death He was released in 
1659, made public confession, and with Fox’s 
sanction resumed preaching and Icctunng He 
died in Huntingdonshire in 1660, on a journey 
afoot from London to his native county 
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_ adarge number of short works, devo- 
^.n^controversial , a ‘ collection ’ of his non- 
tfoversial ‘books, epistles, and papers,’ pub- 
/ifshed m 1716, fills a volume of nearly eight hundred 
pages Others than Quakers have admitted that 
some of them display true spiritual genius Nayleds 
‘Last Testimony, said to be delivered by him about 
two Hours before his Departure out of this Life,’ 
Avas versified by Bernard Barton, but the para- 
phrase added nothing to the fervour, tenderness, 
and dignity of the original 

I 

There is a Spint which I feel, that delights to do no 
Evil nor to revenge any Wrong, but delights to endure 
all things 111 hope to enjoy its own in the End Its hope 
IS to outlive all Wrath and Contention, and to w eary out 
all Exaltation and Cruelty, or whatever is of a Nature 
, contrary to it self It sees to the End of all Tempta 
lions As It bears no Evil m it self, so it conceiies none 
in Thoughts to any other If it be betrayed it bears it , 
for Its Groupd and Spring is the Mercies and Forgiveness 
of God. Its Crotvn is Meekness, its Life is Ev crlasting 
Ikove unfeigned, and takes its Kingdom with Intreaty 
and not with Contention, and keeps it by Lowliness of 
Mmd In God alone it can rejoyce, though none else 
regard it or can own its Life It ’s conceived in Sorrow, 
and brought forth w ithout any to pity it , nor doth it 
jnurmur at Gnef and Oppression. It ndver rejoyceth 
but tlirough buflenngs , for with the World’s Joy it is 
murthered I found it alone, being forsaken , I have 
Fellowship therein, with them who lived in Dens and 
■desolate Places m the Earth, who through Death obtained 
this Resurrection and Eternal Holy Life 

Ediuuud W.illcr, 

a courtly, poet whose works have much of the 
smoothness and polish of modern verse, was born 
in i6o6 at Coleshill, near Amersham (in Bucks 
since 1832, but -then in Hertfordshire), and in his 
infancy was left heir to an estate of ;i^35oo per 
annum He was cousin to the patnot Hampden, 
and his uncle’s wife was aunt to Oliver Cromwell, 
but his own family were hearty royalists The 
poet, educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was apparently Roundhead or royalist 
as best suited tlie occasion. He entered Parlia- 
ment at sixteen At twenty-five he mamed a nch 
heiress of London, who died soon after, and he 
immediately became a suitor of Lady Dorothea 
Sidney, eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester 
To this proud and peerless fair one Waller dedi- 
cated the best part of his poetry, and the groves of 
Penshurst echoed to the praises of his Sachanssa. 
But Lady Dorothea was inexorable, and bestowed 
her hand on the Earl of Sunderland Meeting 
Waller long afterwards, Sachanssa asked him when 
he would again wnte such verses upon her ‘ When 
you are as young, madam, and as handsome as 
you were then,’ the ungallant poet replied, giving 
us therein a key to his witty, shallow, selfish char- 
acter As a member of Parliament he was distin- 
guished as a speaker on the popular side, and was 
chosen to conduct the prosecution against Judge 
■Crawley for his opinion in favour of levying ship- 


money (1641) His speech for the impeachment was 
printed, and 20,000 copies of it sold in one day But 
he seems to have really been royalist in heart He 
was one of the commissioners sent to the king at 
Oxford m 1643, and having joined m a plot to 
surprise the city militia and let in the king’s forces, 
was arrested, expelled the House, and tned He 
behaved in an abject manner, confessed freely to 
the injury of his associates, and had a sentence of 
death commuted to a fine of ^10,000 and banish- 
ment He lived m France and Switzerland, 
travelled with Evelyn, and was popular amongst 
the royalist exiles for his hospitality as well as for 
his wiL He was allow’cd to return in 1652, and 
wrote a panegync on Cromwell, which seems one 
of his sincerest as it is certainly one of his best 
poems After Cromwell’s death, however, he 
wrote verses 0 /i the death of the late Usurptr 0 C 
The Commonwealth fell to pieces under Richard 
Cromwell, and Waller was ready with a congratu- 
latory address to Charles II The royal offering 
was considered inferior to the panegyric on Crom- 
well, and when the king himself — who admitted 
the poet to terms of courtly intimacy — commented 
on this inferiority, ‘ Poets, sire,’ replied the witty, 
self-possessed poet, ‘ succeed better in fiction than 
in truth’ In the first Parliament summoned by 
Charles, Waller sat for Hastings, and he served 
m all the Parliaments of that reign, and Bishop 
Burnet admits he was the delight of the House of 
Commons, and in spite of his water-dnnking, he 
was a great favourite at court But Clarendon 
frustrated his scheme to be made Provost of Eton 
though a layman , and if Waller sought to revenge 
himself after that Minister’s fall in 1667, the fallen 
Minister h.ad his final revenge m the portrait he has 
left of Waller’s cowardice and meanness At the 
accession of James II in 1685, the aged poet, then 
wcll-nigh eighty, was elected representative for i 
borough in Cornwall The issue of James’s mad 
career in seeking to subvert Church and constitu 
tion was foreseen by this wary and sagacious 
observer ‘He will be left,’ said he, ‘like a whale 
upon the strand ’ The editors of Chandler’s 
Debates and the Parliamentary History ascribe 
to Waller a remarkable speech against standing 
armies, delivered in the Houfee of Commons m 
1685 , but according to Lord Macaulaj, this speech 
was really made by Windham, member for Salis- 
bury ‘ It was with some concern,’ adds the 
historian, ‘that I found myself forced to give up 
the behef that the last words uttered in public by 
Waller were so honourable to him ’ Waller pui - 
chased a small property at Coleshill, with the feeling 
that ‘ he would be glad to die like the stag, where 
he was roused ’ The wish w.as not fulfilled , he 
died at Hall Bam, Beaconsfield, his home for fifty- 
six years, on 21st October 1687 , and near the 
church (in vv hich rest the ashes of Edmund Burke) 
a monument was erected to his memory 
WallePs poems compnse an early epic on the 
Sitmmeds Islands, or Bermudas, and a serious 
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poem on Divitte Love, uTitten in his later years , 
but most of his things arc short and occasional, 
about a half of the whole being the elegant but 
artificial love-verses to Sachanssa His verses were 
widely circulated, but not published till 1645 — again 
in 1664 His feeble character is reflected m his 
poetry, which is easy, flowing, polished, and felici- 
tous, but lacking in sincerity, passion, or strength 
With \arious modifications of his own, he revived 
the heroic couplet, and handled it dexterously in 
the form it retained for over a hundred years In 
his own time he was ranked next to or the equal 
of his younger contemporary Cowley, and at his 
death was accounted the greatest of English poets 
In 1729 Fenton called him ‘maker and model of 
melodious verse’ ‘Dryden said that the excellence 
and dignity of rhyme were never fully known till 
Ml Waller taught it he first made writing easily 
an dit, first showed us to conclude the sense most 
commonly in distichs ’ His predecessors in writing 
heroic rhyming verse frequently made the sense 
outrun the couplet Waller (though it has been 
proved that Sandys and others before him used 
the distich in tlie same way) established the more 
regular French fashion, and was by-and-by fol- 
lowed by Denham, and then by Dryden and by 
Pope Of Waller it may be said tliat he was 
herald of the classical school m forsaking the 
Elizabethan conceits for reiterated antithesis, 111 
which Diyden and Pope were again followers of 
Waller Pope praised Waller’s sweetness , Gray 
and Johnson were hostile critics , and since 
CowpePs time Waller has perhaps been unduly 
belittled, even by writers \sho arc wont to praise 
style in manner more than strength or vehemence 
in thought His love-ditties are frigid, no doubt , 
but many of his shorter poems show a real, if 
slender, gift of true song 

His method of using rhyming couplets is well 
shown in one of his very first poems, written about 
1623, on the difficulty Charles I (then prince) had, 
on his return from Spam in that year, in getting on 
board the English fleet awaiting him at Santander 
A gale of wind, with a thunderstorm and heavy 
rain, made the passage m a barge difficult and 
even dangerous 

Of the Danger BUb Majesty escaped in the Roads 
at St Andrews 

These mighty peers placed in the gilded bargt, 

Proud with the burden of so brave a charge, 

With painted oars die youllis begin to sweep 
Neptune’s smooth face and cleave the jielding deep , 
Which soon becomes the seat of sudden war 
between the wand and tide that fiercely jar 
As when a sort of lusty shepherds try 
Their force at football, care of victory 
Makes them salute so bnskly, breast to breast, 

That their encounters seem too rough for jest , 

They ply their feet, and still the restless ball, 

1 ossed to and fro, is urged by them all 

So fares the doubtful barge ’twixt tide and w inds, 

And like effect of their contention finds 
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On Love 

Anger, in hasty words or blows. 

Itself discliarges on our foes , 

And sorrow, too, finds some relief 
In tears, whicli wait upon our grief 
So every passion, but fond lore, 

Unto Its own redress does more , 

But that alone the wretch inclines 
To what prevents his own designs , 
Makes him lament, and sigh, and weep, 
Disordered, tremble, fawn, and creep , 
Postures which render him despised, 
Where he endeavours to be prized 
For women (bom to be controlled) 
Stoop to the forward and the bold , 
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Affect the liaughty and the proud, 

The gay, the frolic, and the loud 
Who first the generous steed oppressed. 

Not kneeling did salute the beast , 

But with high courage, life, and force. 
Approaching, tamed the unruly horse 
Unwisely we the wiser East 
Pit), supposing them oppressed 
With tyrants’ force, whose law is will, 

By winch they gotern, spoil, and kill , 

Each nymph, but moderately fair, 
Commands with no less ngour here 
Should some bra\e Turk, that walks among 
Ills twenty lasses, bright and young, 

And beckons to the willing d.ame. 

Preferred to quench liis present flame, 
Behold as many gallants here. 

With morlcst guise and silent fear. 

All to one female idol bend. 

While her high pnde does scarce descend 
To mark their follies, he would swear 
That the>se her guard of eunuclis were, 
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And that a more majestic queen, 

Or humbler slaves, he had not seen 
All this mth indignation spoke, 

In vain I struggled with the joke 
Of mighty Love that conquering look. 

When next beheld, like hghtmng strook 
Wy blasted soul, and made me bow 
Lower than those I pitied now 
So the tall stag, upon the bnnk 
Of some smooth stream about to dnnk. 
Surveying there his armed head. 

With shame remembers that he fled 
The scorned dogs, resolves to try 
The combat next , but if their cry 
Invades again his trembhng ear. 

He straight resumes his wonted care , 

Leaves the untasted spring behind. 

And, wmged with fear, outflies the wind 

On a Girdle 

That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind 
No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this hath done 

It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 

Ihe pale which held that lovely deer , 

My joy, my gnef, my hope, my love, 

Did all within this circle move 1 

A narrow compass ' and yet there 
Dwelt all that ’s good, and all that ’s fair 
Give me but what this nbband bound. 

Take all the rest the sun goes round 

On the Marriage of the Dwarlh. 

Design or chance makes others wive. 

But Nature did this match contnve 
Eve might as w ell have Adam fled. 

As she denied her httle bed 
To him, for whom Heaven seemed to frame 
And measure out this only dame 
Thnce happy is that humble pair. 

Beneath the lev el of all care ' 

Over whose heads those arrows fly 
Of sad distrust and jealousy , 

Secured m as high extreme. 

As if the world held^ none but them 
To him the fairest nymphs do shew 
Like moving mountams topped with snow , 
And every man a Poljipheme 
Does to his Galatea seem 

Ah, Chlons, that kind Nature thus 
From all the world had severed us , 

Creating for ourselv es us tw o. 

As love has me for only you I 

From ‘A Panegyric to my lord. Protector ’ 
^Vhde with a strong and yet a gentle hand. 

You bndle faction, and our hearts command. 
Protect us from ourselves, and from the foe. 

Make ns unite, and make us conquer too , 

Let partial spints stall aloud complain. 

Think themselves injured that thej cannot reign. 
And own no libertj, but where they may 
Without control upon their fellows prey 


Above the waves, as Neptune shewed his face. 

To chide the winds, and save the Trojan race. 

So has your Highness, raised above the rest. 

Storms of ambition tossing us repressed 

Your drooping country, tom with civd hate. 

Restored by you, is made a glorious state , 

The seat of empire, where the Irish come. 

And the unwilling Scots, to fetch their doom. 

The sea ’s our own , and now all nations greet 
With bending sails, each vessel of our fleet , 

Your power extends as far as winds can blow. 

Or swelling sails upon the globe may go 

Heaven, that hath placed this island to give law. 

To balance Europe, and its states to awe, 

In this conjunction doth on Britain smile, 
fhe greatest leader, and the greatest isle ' 

Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent. 

Or thus created, it was sure designed 
To be the sacred refuge of mankind 

Hither the oppressed shall henceforth resort. 

Justice to crave, and succour at your court , 

And then your Highness, not for ours alone. 

But for the world’s Protector shall be known- 

Still as jou rise, the state exalted too. 

Finds no distemper while ’tis changed by you. 
Changed like the world’s great scene ' when, without 
noise, 

The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys 

Had you, some ages past, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we should read jour story , 

But hvnng vnrtue, all achievements past. 

Meets envy stall to grapple with at last 

This Casar found , and that ungrateful age. 

With losmg him, went back to blood and rage. 
Mistaken Bmtus thought to break their yoke. 

But cut the bond of union with that stroke 

That sun once set, a thousand meaner stars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wan, , 

To such a tempest as now threatens all. 

Did not your mighlj arm prevent the fall 

If Rome’s great senate could not wield that sword. 
Which of the conquered world had made them lord. 
What hope had oars, while jet their power was new. 
To rule victorious armies, but by you’ 

You, that had taught diem to subdue their foes, 

Could order teach, and their high spints compose , 

To every duty could their minds engage. 

Provoke their courage, and command their rage. 

So when a lion shakes his dreadful mane. 

And angry grows, if he that first took pain 
To tame his jouth approach the haughty beast. 

He bends to him, but frights away the rest. 

As the vexed world, to find repose, at last 
Itself into Augustus’ arms did cast , 

So England now does, with like tod opprest. 

Her w eary head upon your bosom rest 
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Tlieti Itt the Miiscs, with buch notes as these, 

Instruct us wliat belongs unto our peace 
Your battles they hereafter shall indite, 

And draw the image of our Mars m fight 

Tell of towns stormed, and armie’s overrun. 

And mighty kingdoms by your conduct won 
How, while you thundered, clouds of dust did choke 
Contending troops, and suas lay hid in smoke 

lllustnous acta high raptures do infuse. 

And every conqueror creates a Muse ' 

Here, in low strains, your milder decils we sing. 

But there, my lord, we ’ll bays and olives bring 

To crown your head , while you m triumph nde 
O’er conquered nations, and the sea beside 
While all your neighbour Princes unto you. 

Like Joseph’s sheaves, pay reverence and due. 

y 

Prom ‘ On a War with Spain ’ 

When Bntain, looking with a just disdain 
Upon this gilded majesty of Spam, 

And knowing well that empire must decline 
Whose chief support and sinews are of coin, 

Our nation’s solid virtue did oppose 
To the ricli troublers of the world’s repose 

And now some months, encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had besieged Spain 
1 hey that the whole world’s monarchy designeil, 

Are to their ports by our bold fleet confined. 

From whence our Red Cross they tnuniphant see. 
Riding witliout a ri\al on tiie sea. 

Others may use the ocean as their road. 

Only the Lnglish make it tlicir aliode, 

Whose ready sails with every wind can fly, 

And make a covenant with the inconstant sky 
Our oaks secure, as if tiicy there took root, 

We tread on billows with a steady foot. 

At Penahuret 

While in this park I sing, the listening deer 
Attend my pxssion, and forget to fear , 

When to the beeches I rejiort my (lame, 
riiey bow their hends, as if they felt tlie same. 

To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers 
With loud complaints, they answer me m sliowers. 

To thee a wild and cruel soul la given. 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven I 
Love’s foe jirofesscd ! why dost thou falsely feign 
Thyself a Sidney? from whieh noble strain 
He sprung, tint could so far exalt the name 
Of laive, and warm our nation with his llame, 

Tliat all, we can of love or high desire, 

Seems liut the sinokc of amorous Sidney’s fire 
Nor call her mother who so well does prove 
One breast may hold both chastity and love. 

Never can she, that so exceetls the spnlig 
[n joy and bounty, be supposed to bring 
One so destructive To no human stock 
We owe this fierce unkindnews, but the rock , 

That cloven rock produceal thee, by whose side 
Nature, to reexmijicnse the fatal pride 
Of such stern beauty, placexl thoic healing springs 
\\ bleb not rnore help, than that destruction, bnn^,s. 
riiy heart no nidcr th ui the rugged stone, 

I might, like Orpheui, with mv numerous moan 


Melt to compassion , now niy traitorous song 
With thee conspires to do the singer wrong , 

While thus I suffer not myself to lose 
The memory of what augments my woes , 

But with my own breath still foment the fire, 

Which llames as high as fancy can aspire ' 

This last complaint the indulgent ears did pierce 
Of just Apollo, president of vcr=e , 

Highly coiicemeal that the Muse should bring 
Damage to one whom he had lauglit to sing 
Thus he advised me ‘ On yon agctl tree 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the sea, 
rhat there with wonders thy diverted mind 
Some truce, at least, may with this passion find ’ 

Ah, cruel nymph 1 from wliom her humble swam 
Flies for relief unto the raging mam, 

And from the winds and tempests does expect 
A milder fate tlian from her cold neglect I 
Yet there he ’ll pray that the unkind may prove 
Blest in her choice, and vows this endless love 
Springs from no hope of what she can confer, 

But from tliose gifts which Heaven has hexiped on her 

The Bud. 

Lately on yonder swelling bush, 

Big with many a coming rose, 

This early bud licgan to blush, 

And did but half itself disclose , 

I plucked It though no iKtter grown, 

And now you see how full ’tis blown 

Still, as I did the leaves inspire, 

With such a purple light they shone, 

As if they had been made of fire, 

And spreading so would flame anon 
All that was meant by air or sun, 

To the young flower my breath luis done 

If our loose brealli so mucii can do. 

What may the same iii forms of love, 

Of purest love and music too, 

When I lavia it aspires to move ? 

When that whicli lifeless buds persuades 
To wax more soft, her youth invades ^ 

Song— Go, Lovely Roao 
Go, lovely Rose 1 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
niat now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee. 

How sweet and fair she seems to be 

Tell her, that 's young, 

And slmns to hive Iier graces spied. 

Hut, hadst thou sprung 
In dcserLs, where no men abide, 
riiou must have uncomiueiided diexJ 

^iiiall IS the worth 
Of l)e,auty from llic light retired , 

Lid her come foith, 

Siifier her eh to be de^iirevl, 

And not blush vo to In. atlimied 

Tficn die ' that she 
The common fate cl all things rare 
^Iay le d m thec, 

I fow mall a pau eif time they share 
that are -O wondrous swe-et ami fairl 
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From ‘ Tlie Last Verses In the Book.’ 

The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er , 

So calm are we when passions are no more 
For then we know how vam it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost 
Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descnes. 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed. 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made 
Stronger by weakness wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home 
Leaving the bid, both worlds at once they \ lew , 

That stand upon the threshold of the new 

Editions of Waller are those of Fenton (1739), and Mr O Thom 
Drury in ‘ The Muses Library (1893 , whogii es the 16S6 text of the 
poems). Mr Gossc in his Cambridge lectures From ShakciJ*tari 
to Pope (1883), has been thought to attach too much importance to 
the influence of Waller See also Julia Cartwrights Sackarisxti 
(i8ga), and Mr Beeching’s ess.ay on ‘Wallers Distich m rtii 
English Miscellany (1901). ^ 

Sil WilliJliu D’Avemmt, poet and playwright, 
was born m February 1606, and was the son of a 
vintner at Oxford A scandalous story was told 
'by Pope to Oldys, and to Pope by Betterton the 
player — that he was the natural son of Shake- 
speaie, who was in the habit of putting up at the 
Crown Tavern on his journeys between London 
and Stratford This tradition was evidently en- 
couraged by D’Avenant himself, who was osten- 
tatious in admiring Shakespeare above all other 
poets, and ‘one of the first essays of whose 
muse’ in boyhood was an Ode to Shakespeare. 
D’AvenanPs career led him through some strange 
vicissitudes He was entered at Lincoln College, 
but left without taking a degree , he then be- 
came page to the Duchess of Riclimond, and 
afterwards was in the service of the poet Lord 
Brooke About 1628 he began to wnte for the 
stage , and in 1638, the year after the death of 
Ben Jonson, he w£is appointed Laureate About the 
same time he lost his nose through an illness — a 
calamity which exposed him to the mernment of 
Suckling, Denham, and other wits He became m 
1639 manager of Drury Lane, but entenng mto 
the intrigues of the Civil War, fell under the sus- 
picion of Parliament and fled to France. Wlien 
the queen sent over to the Earl of Newcastle a 
quantity of military stores, D’Avenant resolved to 
return to England, and he distinguished himself 
so much in the cause of the royalists that he was 
knighted by Charles I at the siege of Gloucester 
(September 1643) the decline of the king’s 

affairs he returned to France, and wrote part of his 
Gondibert His next move was to sai( for Virginia, 
sent by the queen m charge of new colonists , but 
the vessel was captured by one of the Parliamentary 
ships-of-war, and D’Avenant was lodged in prison 
at Cowes Castle in the Isle of Wight In 1650 he 
was removed to the Tower, m order to be tried 
by the High Commission Court — a danger from 
w'hich he was released after two years’ impnson- 
menL Milton is said to hare interposed on his 


behalf, and as D’Avenant is reported to ha\e 
interfered in favour of Milton when the royalists 
were again in the ascendant after the Restoration, 
one would gladly believe in this graceful reciprocit) 
When the author of Gondibert obtained his en- 
largement, he set about estalilishing a theatre, and, 
to the surprise of all, succeeded in the attempt 
(1658), having two years earlier produced in a 
private house what was practically the first opera 
m England By these semi-public performances 
m a pnvate house, D’Avenant may be said to 
have revived the stage in England under the 
Commonw'ealth, and with the sanction of the 
authorities But his earliest dramatic piece, 
Albovine, King of Lombardy, was written in 1629, 
and deals with some of the same personages as 
the poem Gondibert It is the first of a long scries 
of five-and-twenty plays, some in prose, some in 
blank verse , while the opera The Siege of Rhodes 
and some of the masques are m rhj me Not a few 
of the plays are fairly readable , they are usuallj 
more decorous th.an those of his contemporaries, 
but m some the humour is even coarser than the 
diction, and the author rollicks in tales of lust and 
horror The Platonich Lovers is not so coarse as 
might have been expected m a comedy satirising 

Lovers of a pure 

Celestial kind such as some stjle I’latonical 
(as one of the characters says m w'ords BjTon 
might have written) , though it sufficiently appears 
that as to Plato, m the author’s opinion, 

They father on him a fantastic love 

He never knew, poor gentleman 

After the Restoration he again basked m rojal 
favour, and engaged the servaces of some highly 
accomplished actors KiUigrew and he had 
licenses for theatres in 1661, and were both 
formally empowered to employ women actors for 
w'omen’s parts — heretofore a sporadic occurrence. 
But Southey, not without some reason, says ‘His 
last w'ork w'as his worst it was an alteration of 
the Tempest, executed in conjunction with Dryden , 
and marvellous indeed is it that two men of such 
great and indubitable genius should have com- 
bined to debase and vulgarise and pollute such a 
poem as the Tempest' D’Axenant, who continued 
to wTite and superintend the performance of plays 
till his death, 7th Apnl 1668, was buned m West- 
minster Abbey 

The epic poem of Gondibert (1651), which was 
regarded by D’Avenant’s friends and admirers — 
Cowley and Waller being of the number — as a 
great and durable monument of genius, has re- 
tained a certain interest which the author’s dramas 
have entirely lost. The scene is laid in Lombardy , 
but names like Oswald and Hurgonill, Astragon 
and Paradine, show that no attempt is made to 
ensure local colour or histone vraisemblance 
The cntics were from the very first strangely at 
vanance as to its ments, doubtless because the 
poem, though not without a certain solidity of 
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composition, and thougli it has really fine passages 
here and there, is on the whole obscure nnd dull, 
and in its longer parts indeed almost unreadable 
The prodigious length of the thing (6000 lines) 
repels , and its long four-lined stanza with alter- 
nate rhymes, borrowed from Sir John Davies and 
copied by Dryden m his Awitfs Mtrabtlis, requires 
a lighter hand than D’Avenant’s The poet pre- 
fixed a long and elaborate prose preface to his 
poem, which may be considered the precursor of 
Dryden’s admirable critical introductions to his 
plays It IS addressed ‘to his much honour’d 
friend Mr Hobs,’ and drew from the Malmesbury 
philosopher a disquisition on cesthetics by way 
of reply, also prefixed to the poem D’Avenant’s 
worship of Shakespeare continued unabated to the 
last , but in later years he modelled himself upon 
the French tragedians Dryden in his preface 
to his and D’Avenant’s version of the Fempest 
declares that he did not set any value on what 
he had written m that play, but chenshed it 
out of gratitude to the memory of Sir William 
D’Avenant, who, he adds, ‘did me the honour to 
join me with him in the alteration of it It was 
originally Shakespeare’s — a poet for whom he had 
particularly a high veneration, and whom he first 
taught me to admire’ So was veneration for 
Shakespeare understood in tlie brave days of 
Glorious John, of Shad well, and of Nahum Tate ' 
Most of the miscellaneous work of D’Avenant, 
once pnzed so highly, is now not merely unread 
but contemned , and he is by some modem critics 
unfeelingly ranked amongst the poetasters 

To tjie Queen, 

Entertained at nigbt by the Counter, of Anglesey 
Fairc as unshaded light, or as the day 
In its first birth, when all the year was May , 

Sweet as the altars snioak, or as the new 
Unfolded bud, swel’d by the early dew , 

Smooth as the face of waters first appear’d, 

Ere tides began to strive, or winds were heard , 

Kind as the willing saints, and calmer farre 

Tlian 111 their sleeps forgiven hermits are 

You that are more than our discreeter feare 

Dares praise, with such full art, what make you here ? 

Here, where the summer is so little seen. 

That leaves, (her cheapest wealth,) scarce reacli at green , 
You come, as if the silver planet were 
Misled a while from her much injur’d sphere , 

And, t’ case the travels of her beames to night. 

In this small lanthom would contract her light 

Songr 

The lark now leaves his watry nest. 

And climbing shakes his dewy wings 
,He takes this window for the east. 

And to implore your light he sings 
Awake, awake, the mom will never nse. 

Till she can dress her beauty at your eies ' 

The merchant bowes unto the seamans star. 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes , 

But still the lover wonders what they are i 
WTio look for day before his mistress wakes 


Awake, awake, break through jour vailes of Inwne ' 
Then draw your curtains and begin the daw ne 

The Virgin Blrtha— from ‘ Gondlbert ’ 

To Astragon, Ileav’n for succession gave 
One only pledge, and Birtha was her name , 

Whose mother slept where flowers grew on her grtse, 
And she succeeded her in face and fame 

Her beauty princes durst not hope to use. 

Unless, like poets, for their morning theam , 

And her mindes beauty they would rather chuse, 
Which did the light in beautie’s lanthom seem 
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From ail Eugraving by Fiubome after a Portrait b> Greenbill in 
tlie Bntish Jlmetim 

She ne’r saw courts, yet courts could hav e undone 
With untaught looks, and an unpractis’d heart , 

Her nets the most prepar’d could never shun. 

For Nature spread them in the scorn of Art 

She never had in busie cities bin, 

Ne’r wami’d with hopes, nor e’er allay’d w ith fears , 
Not seeing punishment could guess no sin , 

And sm not seeing, ne’r had use of tears. 

But here her father’s precepts gave her skill. 

Which with incessant business fill’d the houres , 

In spnng she gathered blossoms for the still , 

In autumn, berries , and in summer, flow ers 

And as kinde Nature, with calm diligence. 

Her own free vertue silently implojs, 

Whilst she unheard does np’ning grow th dispcnce, 

So were her vertues busie wathout noise 

Whilst her great mistns. Nature, thus she tends. 

The busie household waites no less on her , 

By secret law, each to her beauty bends, 

Though all her lowly minde to that prefer 
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Gracious and free she breaks upon them all 

With morning looks , and they, nhen she does rise, 
Devoutly at her dawn in homage fall, 

And droop like flowers when e\ening shuts her eyes 

Beneath a mirtle covert she does spend 
In maids weak wshes her whole stock of thought , 

Fond maids ! who love witli mmdes fine stuff would mend, 
Which Nature purposely of bod) s wought. 

She fashions him she lov’d of angels' kinde , 

Such as m holy story were imploy’d 
To the first fathers from th’ Eternal Minde, 

And m short vision only are injo) 'd 

As eagles then when nearest hea% n the) fl). 

Of wld impossibles soon weary grow , 

Feeling their bodies finde no rest so high. 

And therefore peerch on earthl) things below , 

So now she yields , him she an angel deem’d 
Shall be a man, the name which sirgins fear , 

Yet the most harmless to a maid he seemed, 

That ever yet that fatal name did liear 

Soon her opinion of his hurtless heart 
Affection turns to faith , and then love's fire 
To heaven, though bashfull) „ she does impart, 

And to her mother m the heav 'nly qmre 

If I do love (said she), that love, O Heav’n ' 

Your own disciple. Nature, bred m me. 

Why should I hide the passion )ou have gpven. 

Or blush to shew effects which you decree? 

And you, my alter’d mother, grown above 

Great Nature, which )ou read and reverenc'd here. 
Chide not such kindness as )ou once called love. 

When you as mortal as my father w ere. 

This said, her soul mto her breast retires ! 

With love's vain diligence of heart she dreams 
Herself into possession of desires. 

And trusts unanchor’d hope m fleeting streams 

In ‘A Journey into Worcestershire’ in wet 
weather, on horseback, and along wnth Endymion 
Porter and others, he thus refers to London 
annoyances, including inconsiderate tailors’ bills 

And I whom some odd hum’rous planets bid 
To register the doughty acts they did. 

Took horse , leaving 1’ th’ town ill plays, sow re wanes. 
Fierce seqeants, and the plague, besides of mine 
An Ethmck taylor 500, that was far worse 
Than these or what just Heaven did ever curse 

D’Avenands poem on Madagascar is probabl) as 
little explored as the most inaccessible part of the 
island-home of aye-ayes and traveller's trees It 
provides neither amusement nor instruction, being 
a sort of vision, addressed to Prince Rupert, fore- 
shadowing his fitness to be made gov ernor of an 
English colony in Madagascar — a project seriously 
recommended to King Charles I in 1636 
The last verse of a nautical poem on Winter 
Storms (of which the first verses begin ‘Blow, 
blow,’ and ‘ Port, port’) is as follows 


Aloof, aloof I Hey, how those carracks and ships 
Fall foul and are tumbled and driven like chips ' 

Our boatsen, alass, a silly weak grisle. 

For fear to catch cold 
Lies down m the hould 

We all hear his sighs, but few hear his whistle. 

D Avenants Dramatic Works have been edited by Maidment and 
Logan (s vols. 1872-75). The old standard ediuon of the Works is 
the folio of 1673 Aubrey is the main authority for the Life. 

Sir John Siltldiu" (1609-42) possessed such 
a natural liveliness of fancy and exuberance of 
animal spirits that he often broke through the 
artificial restraints imposed by the literary taste of 
his times, but he never rose into the poetry' of 
strong passion He is a delightful vvnter of what 
have been called ‘occasional poems ’ His polished 
wit, playful fancy, and knowledge of life and 
society enabled him to give interest to trifles and 
to clothe familiar thoughts in the garb of poetn. 
His own life seems to have been one summer 
day , like the voyager on Gra)'’s gilded v cssel — 

Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm — 

he dreamed of enjoyment, not of fame His father, 
Sir John Suckling (1569-1627), was Secretary of 
State and comptroller of tlie household to James 
I and Charles 1 The year before his death the 
son, who w-is born at Whitton, in Twickenham 
parish, had passed from Tnnity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Gra/s Inn , emancipated from all re- 
straint, and with an immense fortune, he set off m 
1628 on his travels to France and Italy Knighted 
in 1630, he next year joined an auxiliary army of 
6000 raised m England, and commanded by the 
Marquis of Hamilton, to act under Gustavus 
Adolphus in Germany He served m several 
sieges and battles, and on his return in 1632 
became celebrated for his w it, gallantry, and muni- 
ficence at the court of Charles I He was also 
considered the best bow’ler and card-player in’ 
England (enbbage was his invention), and his 
sisters. It IS said, distressed and alarmed at his 
passion for gambling, ‘came one day to the 
Peccadillo bowling-green, crying for the fear he 
should lose all their portions’ Fortune, however, 
would not seem to have y'et deserted the poet, 
for when, in 1639, Charles I took up arms 
against the Scots, Suckling presented the king 
with a hundred horsemen, richly equipped and 
maintained at his own expense, at a cost, it is said, 
oi £12,000 This gaudy regiment fonned part of 
the cavalry commanded by Lord Holland , but no 
sooner had they come within sight of the Scots 
encampment on Duns Law than they' turned and 
fled. Suckling was no w orse than the rest, bub he 
was made the subject of numerous lampoons and 
satires A rival wit and poet, Sir John Mennes 
(t599~i67i), who was successively a military' and 
naval commander, and author of several pieces m 
the Musarum Dehcia (1656), indited a ballad on 
the retreat, which is worth reprinting here as a 
lively political ditty of the penod 
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Sir John he got him an ambling nag, 

To Scotland for to nde a, 

With a hundred horse more, all his own, he swore, 

To guard him on every side a. 

No errant knight ever went to fight 
With half so gay a bravado, 

Flad jou seen but his look, >ou ’d have sworn on a book 
He ’d have conquered a w hole armado 

The ladies ran all to the windows to sec 
So gallant and warlike a sight a, 

And as he passed bj , they began to ciy' 

'Sir John, why will >ou go fight a?’ 

But he, like a cruel knight, spurred on , 

His heart would not relent a. 

For, till he came there, what had he to fear ? 

Or why should he repent a ? 

The king (God bless him ') had singular hopes 
Of him and all his troop a , 

The Borderers they, as they met him on the wa>, 

I or joy did hollo and whoop a. 

None liked him so well as his own colonell. 

Who took him for John de Weart a , 

But when there were shows of gunning and blows. 

My gallant was nothing so pert a 

For when the Scots army came within siglit, 

And all prepared to fight a. 

He ran to his tent , they asked what he meant , 

He swore he could not go right a 

The colonell sent for him back agen. 

To quarter him in the van a. 

But Sir John did swear he would not come there, 

To be killed the very first man a 

But nosv there is peace, he ’s returned to increase 
His money, which lately he spent a , 

But.his honour lost must he still in the dust , 

At Berwick aivay it went a 

Suckling continued steadfast to the royal cause, 
even when it seemed desperate He joined m a 
scheme to promote the escape of Strafford from 
the Tower , but the plot being detected, he fled in 
May 1641 to France, and died shortly afterwards 
A hideous story is told of his death Haying robbed 
him, his valet is said to have put an open razor — 
one account says a penknife, another a nail — m his 
master’s boot, which divided an artery, and fever 
and death ensued Aubrey, however, states that 
Suckling took poison at Pans, and family tradition 
confirms the statement — a sufficiently sad close to 
the life of the cavaher-poet 

Suckling’s works consist of miscellaneous poems, 
four plays — possessing no vivid dramatic interest — 
a short prose treatise on Religion by Reason, and 
a small collection of letters wntten m a studied 
artificial style His poems are all short, and the 
best of them are dedicated to love and gallantry 
He writes with an irregularity which is absolutely 
extraordinary In his Fragmenta Aiirea will be 
found, side by side, some of the prettiest and some 
of the feeblest lyncs of the age Suckling seems 


to have had no self-cnticism and no criterion 
of style His ambitious compositions are clumsy 
and confused, and it is only by a few singularly 
brilliant songs and bursts of genuine feeling that 
he IS able to justify the prominence which Ins name 
continues to hold Among these happy lyncs a 
leading place must be given to his Ballad upon a 
Wedding, which is inimitable for its witty levity 
and artful simplicity of expression It has touches 
of graphic description and spnghthness hardly 
surpassed by earlier or later nials 

Song 

Tis now, since I sat dow n before 
That foolish fort, a heart, 

( fime strangely spent J) a year and more , 

And still I did my part 

Made ray approaches, from her hand 
Unto her lip did rise , 

And did already understand 
The language of her ejes , 

Proceeded on with no less art — 

My tongue was engineer , 

I thought to undermine the heart 
By w hispcnng in the ear 

When this did notliirig, I brought down 
Great cannon oaths, and shot 
A thousand thousand to the tow n. 

And still It yielded not 

I then resolved to starve the place. 

By cutting off nil kisses. 

Praising and gazing on her face. 

And all such little blisses 

To draw her out, and from her strength, 

I drew all battencs in , 

And brought myself to lie at length. 

As if no siege had been 

When I had done what man could do. 

And thought the place mine own. 

The enemy lay quiet too. 

And smiled at all was done. 

I sent to know from whence, and where. 

These hopes, and this relief? 

A spy mformed, Honour was there. 

And did command in chief 

‘March, march,’ quoth I , ‘the word straight give , 
Let ’s lose no time, but leave her , 
lhat giant upon air will live. 

And hold it out for ever 

‘To such a place our camp remove 
As will no siege abide , 

I hate a fool that starves for love. 

Only to feed her pnde ’ 

A Ballad, upon a Weddlner 
I tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 

Where I the rarest things have seen , 

Oh, things without compare ' 

Such sights again cannot be found 
In any place on English ground. 

Be It at wake or fair 
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At Channg Cross, hard by the uay 
AVhere we (thou know’st) do sell our haj, 
There is a house w ith stairs , 

And there did I see coming dow n 
Such folk as are not m our town, 

Fortj at least, in pairs. 

Amongst the rest, one pestilent fine — 

His beard no bigger, though, than mine — 
Walked on before the rest 
Our Landlord looks like nothing to him 
The king, God bless him > 'twould undo him 
Should he go still so drest 


SIR JOHN SUCKI I.VG 

From the Portrait by Theodore Russel after \ andyke in the 
>auonal Portrait Gallery 

At Course a park, without all doubt. 

He should have first been taken out 
By all the maids o’ the towm 
Though lusty Roger there had been, 

Or httle Geoige upon the green, 

Or Vincent of the Cro\vn 

But wot }ou what ’ the youth was going 
To make an end of all his wooing , 

The parson for him staid 
Yet by his leave, for all his haste. 

He did not so much wish all past, 

Perchance, as did the maid. 

The maid, and thereby hangs a tale. 

For such a maid no Whitsun ale 
Could ever y et produce 
No grape that ’s kindly npe could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she, 

Nor half so full of juice. 

Her finger was so small, the npg 
Would not stav on which thej did brmg , 

It ivas too wide a peck 


And, to say truth — for out it must — 

It looked like the great collar, just. 

About our young colt’s neck 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light 
But oh ' she dances such a way 1 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 

No daisy makes companson , 

Wlio sees them is undone , 

For streaks of red w ere mingled there 
Such as are on a Cathenne pear, 

The side that ’s next the sun. 

Her lips were red , and one was thin, 
Compared to that was next her chin, 

Some bee had stung it newly , 

But, Dick, her ejes so guard her face, 

I durst no more upon them gaze. 

Than on the sun in Julj 

Her mouth so small, when she docs speak, 
fhou’dst swear her teeth her words did break. 

That they might passage get 
But she so handled still the matter, 

Phej came as good as ours, or better, 

And are not spent a whik 

Passion o’ me ' how I run on ' 

There ’s that that would be thought upon, 

I trow, besides the bnde 
1 he bus’ness of the kitchen ’s great, 

For it IS fit that men should eat , 

Nor was it there denied. 

Just in the nick, the cook knocked thnee. 

And all the waiters in a tnce 
His summons did obej , 

Each sening-man, wath dish m hand, 

Marched boldly up, like our trained band. 
Presented, and aivay 

When all the meat w as on the table, 

What man of knife or teeth was able 
To stay to be entreated ’ 

And this the verj reason was, 

Before the parson could saj grace, 

The companj was seated. 

Now hats flj off, and jouths carouse , 

Healths first go round, and then the house. 

The bride’s came thick and thick , 

And when ’iwas named another’s health. 
Perhaps he made it hers by stealth. 

And who could help it, Dick’ 

O’ the sudden up they nse and dance , 

Then sit again, and sigh, and glance 
Then dance again, and kiss. 

Thus several wajs the tune did pass. 

Till e\ erj woman vnshed her place. 

And every man wished his. 

By this time all were stolen aside 
To counsel and undress the bnde 
But that he must not know 
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But jet ’twas thought he gueased her mind. 

And did not mean to stay behipd 
Above an* hour or so 

Theweddmg thus immortalised was that in 1641 of Lady Margaret 
Howard, daughter of the Earl of Stiffollv, with Lord Eroghill, after 
wards Earl of Orrery Herrick, who had no occasion to steal, took 
the happy simile of the eighth verse, and spoiled it in the theft 
Her pretty feet, Itlt siuitU, did creep 
A little out 

Wycherley also purloined Herncks simile for one of his plays, 
rhe allusion to Easter-day is founded upon an old saying of English 
country folk tliat the sun dances on Easter morning The * Dick 
of this poem « Ricliard Lovelace 

Constancy 

Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together , 

And am like to love three more. 

If It prove fair weather 

Time shall moult away his wings. 

Ere he shall discover 
In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover 

But the spite on ’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me , 

I ovc with me had made no stays. 

Had it any been but she 

Had It any been but she, 

And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen in her place 

Song 

I pnthee send me back mj heart, 

Since I can not have thine, 

For if from yours you will not part, 

Why, then, shouldst thou have mine ? 

Yet now I think on ’t, let it he , 

To find It were in vain , 

For th' hast a thief in either eje 
Would steal it back again 

Why should two hearts m one breast he. 

And yet not lodge together ’ 

O Love ' where is thy sympathj. 

If thus our breasts thou sever? 

But love IS such a mystery, 

I cannot find it out , 

For when I think I ’m best resolved, 

L then am m most doubt 

Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 

I will no longer pine , 

For I ’ll believe I have her heart 
As much as she hath mine 

Songr 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 
Looking ill prevail? 

Pnthee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mutd, joung sinner? 

Pnthee, whj so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 

Saying nothing do ’t ? 

Pnthee, why so mute ? 


Quit, quit for shame , this will not move, 

Thia cannot take her , 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her ^ 

The devil take her 

The Rev Alfred Suckling published StUctioiiSt with a Lt/i, (1836), 
reproduced by W C. Hozlitt (187+ new' ed 1893) a Memoir is 
also prefixed to F A Stokes s edition (New York, 1885). 

Sliackeiley niariiiiou (1603-39), minor 
dramatist, was born at his father’s manor of 
Aynho m Northamptonshire, studied at Widham 
College, Oxford, squandered his fortune, and 
fought m the Low Countries He left behind an 
epic, Cupid and Psyche, and three comedies, 
Holland’s Leaguer, A Fine Companion, and TJie 
Antiquaiy He maybe accounted ‘of the tribe 
of Ben,’ and was a scholar of some accomplish- 
ment but next to no dramatic power His plays, 
in flowing blank verse, were popular, and are not 
without Vjigfour and satincal point They have 
been repeatedly reprinted, as by Maidment m 1875 

Jcispcr Mtiyuc (1604-72), a clergymkn, wrote 
two 'pfays'' which, illustrated city manners ih the 
time ‘of Charles I The first of these, Phe City 
hfatcliA\^ypj, IS easy and funny, but none too 
wo^djifbr the work of, a clerk m, holy orders , the 
secopd, entitled The Amorous War (1648), is a 
farcical tragi-comedy, and, like its predecessor, is- 
spiced with miproprieties OneilyrjC m it Reserves 
to be better known Mayne was bom aLd-lather- 
leigh, Devon , from Westminster proceeded to 
Christ Church, Oxford , m 1639 became vicar of 
Cassmgton, and"m 1648 of Pyrton , ' and- at the 
Restoration was appointed Archdeacon oFChiches- 
ter He has even been compared to Dean Swift, 
though little remains to justify the comparison 
Besides his plays, he wrote occasional poerhs 
and translated Lucian’s Dialogues The Puritans 
found no favour with this splenetic humorist, who 
thus makes capital of a Puntanical vvaitmg-maid 

Aurelia Oh, Mr Bannswnght, are you come? My 
woman 

Was m her preaching fit , she only wanted 
A table’s end 

BaniiTwnght Why, what’s the matter? 

Utr Never 

Poor lady had such unbred holiness 
About her person , I am never drest 
Without a sermon , but am forced to prove 
Tile lawfulness of curling irons before 
She ’ll crisp me m a morning I must shew 
Texts for the fashions of my gowns She ’ll ask 
Where jewels arc commanded? Or what lady 
r the pnraitive times wore ropes of pearl or rubies ? 
She will urge councils for her little ruff, 

Called in Northamptonshire , and her whole service 
Is a mere confutation of my clothes. 

Ban Why, madam, I assure you, time hath been. 
However she be otherwise, when she had 
A good quick wit, and would have made to a lady 
A serviceable sinner 

“lur She can’t preserve 

The gift for which I took her 7 but as though 
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She were inspired from Ipswich, she will make 
The 4 cis and MonuimnU m sweetmeats , quinces, 
Arraigned and burned at a stake , all my banquets 
Are persecutions , Diocletian’s days 
Are brought for entertainment , and we eat martyrs. 
Ban Madam, she is far gone 
Anr Nay, sir, she is a Puntan at her needle too 
Ban Indeed ' 

Aur She works religious petticoats , for flowers 
She ’ll make church histones. Her needle doth 
So sanctify my cushionets ' Besides, 

My smock sleeves have such holy embroidenes, 

And are so learned that I fear, m time. 

All my apparel wU be quoted by 

Some pure instructor Yesterday I went 

To see a lady that has a parrot , my woman, 

While I was m discourse, converted the fowl , 

And now it can speak nought but Knox’s works , 

So there ’s a parrot lost 

Ban Faith, madam, she 

Was earnest to come to j ou Had I known 
Her mistress had so bred her, I would first 
Have preferred her to New England 
Dorcas Surely, sir. 

You promised me, when you did take my money, 

To help me to a faithful service, a lady 
That would be saved, not one that loves profane. 
Unsanctified fashions 
Aur Fly my sight, 

You goody Hofman, and keep your chamber, till 
You can provide yourself some cure, or I 
Will forthwith excommunicate your zeal. 

And make you a silent waiting woman. 

Ban, Mistress Dorcas, 

If you ’ll be usher to that holy, learned woman 
That can heal broken shins, scald heads and th’ itch. 
Your schoolmistress , that can expound, and teaches 
To knit m Chaldee, and work Hebrew samplers, 

I ’ll help you back again 

Dor The motion, sure, is good. 

And I will ponder of it \_Exjt Dorcas 

Aur From thy zeal. 

The frantic ladies’ judgments, and Histnomastix, 
Deliver me 1 This was of your prefernng , 

You must needs help me to another 

Ban How 

Would you desire her qualified ? deformed 
And crooked? like some ladies who do wear 
Their women like black patches, to set them off? 

Aur I need no fod, not shall I think I ’m white 
Only between two Moors , or that my nose 
Stands wrong, because my woman’s doth stand right 
Ban But you would have her secret, able to keep 
Strange sights from th’ knowledge of your knight, 
when you 

Are manned, madam , of a qmck feigmng head ’ 

Aur You nvrong me, Bannswnght she whom I 
would have 

Must to her handsome shape have virtue too 
Ban Well, madam, I shall fit you. I do know 
A cholenc lady which, withm these three weeks. 

Has, for not cutting her corns w eU, put off 
Three women , and is now about to part 
With the fourth — j\>st one of your descnption 
Next change o’ th’ moon or weather, w hen her feet 
Do ache again, I dq believe I shall 


Pleasure your ladyship , 

Aur Expect your reward [ExiC Bannswright _ 

Nortltamj’toishtrt \V 3 S at this_ time a*Puntan region. From 
Ipswich Prynne wrote (and named) one of hu violent pamphlets. 
Preferred or promoted to New England, banished to the planta 
tions. Gooiiy Ha/man was a character in a forgoUen play For 
Histnomastix t sec under Prymu at page 584. 

Thomas Killigrew (1612-83), son of a knight 
and courtier of Cornish family, was born in London, 
and served as page in the household of Charles I 
Afterwards a dissolute companion of Charles II 
m exile and his groom of the bedchamber after 
the Restoration, he m 1660 received a patent along 
with D’A\ enant to erect two new theatres and raise 
two new companies of actors, and finall> super- 
seded his rivals as Master of the Revels His 
patent secured for him the nght — new in England 
— to give the female parts to women The plays 
include tragedies, tragi-comedies, and comedies, 
some of them apparently not intended for the stage. 
They were all printed m folio m 1664. The Par- 
so/^s Wedding, repnnted by Dodsley, is outrage- 
ously coarse, and tedious as well, though not without 
jokes, some of which Congre\e copied or imitated 
A study of the plays seems to justify one part of 
Denham’s criticism 

Had Cowley ne’er spoke, Killigrew ne’er writ. 

Combined in one they ’d made a matchless ivit , 

yet his credit as a wit was high, in spite of Denham 
and his own plays — His son, Tlioiuos Killlgrcw 
the younger (1657-1719), was groom of the cham- 
ber to the Prmce of Wales (George II ) when he 
published the trifling but amusmg comedy Chit 
Chat — The elder Kilhgrew’s brother, sir wiiiium 
Kuiigrew (1606-95), fought m the Civil War, 
and wTote a comedy. Pandora, and three tragi- 
comedies, Sehndra, Ormasdes, and The Siege of 
Urbin 

William Cartwriglit (1611-43) was admitted 
to the inner circle of Ben Jonson, who said of him, 

‘ My son Cartwright wntes all like a man ’ His 
contemporaries loved him living, and deplored his 
early death Bom at Northway, near Tewkesbury, 
he was the son of an innkeeper at Cirencester 
who had squandered away a patrimonial estate 
In 1635, after completing his education at West- 
minster and Christ Church, Oxford, Cartwright 
took holy orders , and as a zealous royalist he 
was imprisoned by the Parliamentary forces when 
they amved m Oxford m 1642 In 1643, when he 
was chosen junior proctor of the university, and 
was also reader in metaphysics, he was said to 
have studied sixteen hours a day Stneken with 
the malignant fever or ‘ camp-disease ’ prevalent 
at Oxford, he died November 23, 1643 The 
king, who was then at Oxford, went into mourn- 
ing for his death, and when his works were 
published in 1651, no less than fifty-six copies 
of encomiastic verses were prefixed to them by 
the wits and scholars of the time, including Dr 
Fell (who was not alw ays so amiable 1 ), Vaughan 
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the Silunst, and Izaak Walton It is difficult to 
conceive, after reading Cartw right’s works, why he 
should have obtained such extraordinary applause 
and reputation His pieces arc mostly short occa- 
sional poems, panegyrics of tlie king and royal 
family, addresses to ladies, noblemen, and his 
brother - poets Fletcher and Jonson, or slight 
amatory effusions not distinguished for elegance 
■or fancy, though their conceits entitle him to 
a conspicuous place m the ‘ fantastic school ’ 
His youthful virtues, his learning and loyalty, his 
singularly handsome person and winning manners, 
seem to have mainly contributed to his popularity, 
and his premature death would renew and deepen 
the impression of his gifts and graces He is 
reported by Anthony Wood ‘the most florid and 
seraphiq preacher in the university ’ Cartwright 
was only twenty-six when Ben Jonson died, and 
the compliment quoted above proves that he had 
then been busy with his pen He mourned the 
loss of his poetical father in one of his best poems, 
thus commending Jonson’s dramatic powers 
But thou still puts true passion on , dost w nte 
With the same courage that tried captains fight , 
Giv’st the nght blush and colour unto things , 

Low without creeping, high without loss of wings , 
Smooth yet not weak, and, by a thorough care, 

Big without swelling, without painting, fair 
His three ‘ tragi-comedies,’ The Royal Slave, The 
Lady-Errant, and The Stege, arc rhetorical and 
artificial , his comedy, more comic than really 
humorous, is an imitation of Jonson’s manner, and 
handles the Puritans roughly The title of The 
Lady-Errant itself suggests a dream of the new 
woman, and still more the opening speech 
And if you see not women plead and judge. 

Raise and depress, reward and punish, carry 
"Ihings how they please, and turn the politique door 
Upon new hinges very shortly, never 
Believe the oracle. 

But the story resolves itself into a fantastic re- 
bellion of the princesses and ladies of Cyprus when 
tlieir lords are at tlie wars in Crete, to be carried out 
by lances, falchions, javelins and helmets, armour, 
and ordinary military methods, till the scheme is 
thwarted by the triumph of true love In spite of 
the unanimous agreement of the ladies — 

Our souls are male as theirs. 

That we have hitherto forbom t’ assume 
And manage thrones, that hitherto we hare not 
Challenged a soiereignty in arls and arms, 

\,nd wnt ourscUes iinpcriak liath been 
Men’s tyranny and our modesty 
and in spite of eloquent adjurations — 

Let us i’ th’ name of honour nse unto 
The pitch of our creation — 

they prove mere weak, loving women, and cheer- 
fully return to subjection again 

‘Lesbia’s lament orer her dead Sparrow, wluch 
picked crumbs, fed from its mistress’s trencher or 
lip, and said “Philip,”’ shows that Cartwright knew, 
or at least knew of, Skelton’s Phylyp Sparoivt, 


(page 1 15) And his address 'or ode to Sir Francis 
Kynaston, ‘ upon the translation of Chaucer’s 
Trotltts and Cresetdc^ has its owm interest 
Tis to your happy cares wc owe that we 
Read Chaucer now without a dictionary 

He that hitherto 
Was dumb to strangers and lus owai country too, 
Speaks plainly now to all 

Parthenia and Argalus shows that the Arcadia 
was still a source of inspiration 

To a Lady Veiled 

So Love appeared, when, breaking out lus way 
From the dark chaos, he first shed the day , 

Newly awaked out of the bud, so shews 
The half seen, half hid glory of the rose, 

As you do through your veils , and I may swear. 
Viewing you so, tliat beauty doth bide there 
So Truth lay under fables, that the eje 
Might rcveijcnce the mysteryi not descrj , 

Light being so proportioned, that no more 
Was seen, but what might cause ’em to adore 
Thus IS your dress so ordered, so contnied. 

As ’tis but only poetry revived 
Sucli doubtful light had sacred groics, where rods 
And twigs at last did shoot up into gods , , 

Where, then, a shade darkeneth the be-auteous face, 
May not 1 pay a reierencc to the place ? 

So under water ghmmenng stars appear, 

As those — but nearer stars— your ejes do here , 

So deities darkened sit, that we ma> find 
A better way to see them m our mind 
No bold Ixioii, then, be here allowed, 

Where Juno dares herself be in the cloud 
Methinks the first age comes again, and we 
See a retrieval of simphcit) 

Thus looks llie country virgin, whose brown biic 
Hoods her, and makes her shew even veiled os jou. 
Blest mean, that checks our hope, and spurs our fear, 
Whiles all doth not he hid, nor all appear I 
O fear je no assaults from bolder men , 

When they assail, be thus jour armour then 
A silken helmet may defend those parts 
Where softer kisses arc the only darts ' 

A Valediction 

Bid me not go where neither suns nor showers 
Do make or chensh flow ers , 

Where discontented llqngs in sadness he, 

And Nature gneies as I , 

\Vhcn I am parted from those eyes 
From which raj belter daj doth nse, 

Tliough some propitious power 
Should plant me in a bower, 

Where, amongst Imppy lovers, I might sec 
How showers and sunbeams bnng 
One cicrlastmg spring , 

Nor would those fall, nor these shine forth to me 
Nature herself to him is lost. 

Who loseth her he honours most 
Then, faire'st, to my parting MeW dispLaj 
Your graces all in one full daj , 

Whose blessetl sliapes I 'll snatch and keep, till when 
I do return and \ lew again 
So b\ this art, fancj shall fortune cro^s, 

Arul lovers live by thinking on their loss. 
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John Clcvclaud (1613-58), the cavalier poet, 
was equally conspicuous for political loyalty and 
poetical extravagance in conceits His father 
was usher of a chanty school at Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, and vicar from 1621 of Hinckley 
After four years (1627-31) at Christ’s College, 
Cambndge, Cleveland was elected a fellow of St 
John’s, and lived nine years ‘the delight and 
ornament of the society’ He strenuously opposed 
Cromwell’s election for Cambndge to the Long 
Parliament, and was for his loyalty ejected from 
his fellowship m 1645 He betook himself to 
the king’s army, and was appointed Judge-Advo- 
cate at Newark, he was depnved of that office 
m 1646, and next year vented his indignation 
at the surrender of the king in a fierce and 
famous satire on the Scots, part of which runs 

A land where one may pray \nth cursed intent, 

O may they never suffer banishment ' 

Had Cam been Scot, God would have chang’d his doom , 
Not forc’d him wander, but confin’d him home. 

Like Jews they spread and as infection (Ij, 

As if the devil had ubiquity, 

Hence ’tis they live as rovers and defie 
This or that place, rags of geography. 

They ’r citizens o’ th’ world, they ’r all in all, 

Scotland ’s a nation epidemical 

And yet they ramble not to learn the mode 

How to be drest, or how to lisp abroad , 

No, the Scots errant fight, and fight to eat, 

Their ostrich stomachs make their swords their meat , 
Nature with Scots as tooth-drawers hath dealt, 

Who use to strmg their teeth upon their belt 
Lord ' what a godly thing is want of shirts ' 

How a Scotch stomach and no meat converts ' 
rhey wanted food and rayment , so they took 
Religion for their seamstress and their cook. 

Unmask them well, their honours and estate. 

As well as conscience, are sophisticate 
Shnve but their title and their moneys poize, 

A laird and twenty pence pronounc’d with noise. 

When constru’d but for a plain yeoman go. 

And a good sober two pence, and vv ell so 
Hence then you proud impostors, get you gone. 

You Piets m gentry and dev otion 
You scandal to the stock of verse, a race 
Able to bnng the gibbet m disgrace. 

Hyperbolus by suffenng did traduce 
The ostracism, and sham’d it out of use 
The Indian that heaven did forswear. 

Because he heard some Spaniards were there , 

Had he but known what Scots in hell had been. 

He would Erasmus like have hung between 
My muse hath done. A voyder for the nonce, 

I wrong the devil should I pick their bones , 

That dish is his , for when the Scots decease 
Hell hke their nation, feeds on bemacles 
A Scot when from the gallovv tree got loose 
Drops mto Styx, and turns a Soland goose. 

The voider was a servant who earned out the remains of a feast 

In 1655 Cleveland was seized at Norwich and 
put in pnson He petitioned the Protector, 
declanng his belief that, next to his adherence 
to the royal party, the cause of his confine- 


ment was the narrowness of his estate , for 
none stood committed whose estate could bail 
them ‘I am the only prisoner,’ he says, ‘who 
have no acres to be my hostage , ’ and he ingeni- 
ously argues that poverty, if it is a fault, is its 
own punishment Cromwell released the poor 
poet, who died three years afterwards m London. 
Independently of his strong and biting satires,, 
which were the cause of Ins populanty while living,. 
Cleveland wrote some love -verses containingf 
genuine poetry, amidst a mass of affected meta- 
phors and fancies He earned this gallantry to- 
an extent bordering on the ludicrous, making all 
nature — sun and shade — do homage to his mis- 
tress , as IS w ell shown in these verses 

On Phillis WalklDg’ before Sun-rising' in a Momlng- 

fhe sluggish mom as yet undrest. 

My Philhs brake from out her eest, 

.Vs if she ’d made a match to run 
With Venus, usher to the sum 
The trees, hke jeonicn of the guard 
(Serving more for pomp than ward) 

Rank’d on each side with loyal duty, 

Weav’d branches to inclose her beauty 
The plants, whose luxury was lopp’d. 

Or age vv ith crutches underpropp’d 
(Whose wooden carkases are grown 
To be but coffins of their own) 

Revive, and at her general dole, 

Each receives his ancient soul 
The winged choristers began 
To chirp their matins , and the fan 
Of whistling winds, like organs play’d 
Unto their voluntancs made 
The wakened earth m odors rise 
To be her mommg sacrifice 
The flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and raise up their drovvsie heads. 

And he that for their colour seeks. 

May find it vaulting in her cheeks, 

Where roses mix , no civil war 
Divides her York and Lancaster 
The marygold (whose courtier’s face 
Echoes the sun, and doth unlace 
Her at his nse, at his full stop 
Packs and shuts up her gavvdy shop) 

Mistakes her cue, and doth display 
Thus Phillis antedates the day 

These miracles had cramp’d the sun, 

Who, fearing that his kingdom ’s won, ' 

Powders w ith light his fnzled locks. 

To see what saint his lustre mocks. 

The trembling leaves through which he play’d. 
Dappling the walk with light and shade, 

Like lattice windows, give the spye 
Room but to peep with half an eye. 

Lest her full orb his sight should dim. 

And bid us all good night m him 
Till she should spend a gentle ray. 

To force us a new fashion’d day 

But what new fashioned palsie ’s tins. 

Which makes the boughs divest their bliss , 

And that they might her footsteps straw. 

Drop their leaves with shivering avve? 
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Phillis perceiv’d, and (lest her stay 
Should wed October unto May, 

And as her beauty caus’d a spring, 

Devotion might an autumn bnng) 

Withdrew her beams, yet made no night, 

But left the sun her curate light. 

In an Elegy on the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Laud), Cleveland has some vigorous lines 
Plow could success such vallainies applaud ? 

The State in Strafford fell, the Church m Laud. 

The tmns of public rage adjudg’d to dye 
For treasons they should act by prophecy 
The facts a ere done before the laws were made, 
rhe trump turn’d up after the game a as play’d 
Be dull, great spirits, and forbear to climb. 

For worth is sin, and eminence a crime 
No church man can be innocent and high , 

’Tis height makes Grantham steeple stand aurj 

Iticiiiird Lovelace (1618-58), cavalier poet, 
was born at Woolwich, the eldest son of Sir 
William Lovelace, knight He was educated at 
the Charterhouse and Oxford, and afterwards 
presented at court. Anthony Wood describes 
him at the age of sixteen ‘os the most amiable 
and beautiful person that ever eye beheld , a 
person also of innate modesty, virtue, and courtly 
deportment, which made him then, but especiall) 
after, when he retired to the great city, much ^ 
admired and adored by the female sex ’ Thus 
personally distinguished, and a _ royalist in prin- | 
I ciple, Lovelace was chosen in 1642 by the count) ' 
of Kent to deliver a petition to the House of . 
; Commons, praying that the king might be re 
I stored to his rights and the government settled 
The Long Parliament was then m the ascendant, 
and Lovelace was thrown into prison for his bold 
\ ness , in the Gatehouse Tt Westminster ‘ he wrote 
' that celebrated song called “Stone Walls do not 
a Prison make"’ He was liberated on ^20,000 
bail, was abroad 1646-48 m the Prench service, on 
his return to England was again imprisoned, and 
at his release towards the close of 1649 had ‘con 

I sumed his whole patrimony in useless attempts to 
serv'e his sovereign ’ To beguile his second cap- 
tivity' he collected his poems, and published them 
jn 1649, under the tide of Lucasta Epotles, Otlcs, 
gamuts. Songs, iSLc. The general title was given 
them on account of the ‘lady of his love,’ whom 
Wood identifies with a Miss Lucy Sachcverell, by 
Lovelace called Luv Casta Ihis was an unfor- 
tunate attachment , foi the 1 idy, hearing that Love- 
lace had died of a wound it Dunkirk (1646), soon 
after married another suitor Lovelace was now 
penniless, and the reputation of a broken cav ilier 
was no passport to belter circumstances It ip- 
] pears that soon, oppressed with want and mel in- 
choly, gallint I ovelaec fell into i eonsumpuon 
Wood relates that he bee inie ‘ v cry poor in body 
and purse, was the object of eharity, went m 
lagged clothes (whereas when he was in Ins glory 
he wore cloth of gold and silver), and mostiv 
lodged in obscure ind dirtv places,’ m one of 


which, a miserable alley near Shoe Lane, he died 
111 Aptal 1658 . Aubrey confirms Wood's statement 
IS to the reverse of fortune. The poetry of 
Lovelace, like his life, was very unequal There 
IS a spint and nobleness m the best of his verses 
that charm the reader, as his gallant bearing and 
fine person captivated the fair , but in general his 
poetry is affected, and at times obscure His 
conceits were often grotesque and his work- 
manship extraordinanly careless Lucasta's fan, 
Lucasta’s muff, the patch on her face, must needs 
be congratulated on being' so near her sacred 
person , the waters at Tunbridge Wells are blessed 
because she is there drinking them His taste was 
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perverted by the f.ishion of the day— the affected 
wit, ndiculous gallantry, and boasted licentiousness 
of the cavaliers That Lovelace knew how to 
appreciate true taste and natural gricc may be 
seen from his lines on Lely’s portrait (1647) of 
Charles I and the Duke of York 

See, what a clouded majesty, and eye. 

Whose glory through their mist doth brighter nsc , 
See, what an humble bravery doth shine. 

And gnef tnumidiant breaking through each line, 
lion it command!, the face ' So swecl a scorn 
Never did happy misery adoni ' 

So sacred a contempt tlut others slievs 
To this— o’ the height of all the wheel— below , 

Tliat mightiest moiiarchs by this shaded bool 
Mav copv out their jjroudcsi, richest look 

Byron was criticised nearlv two centuries after- 
wards for saving in the Britle oj Abydos 

Hie mind, the imaa breathing &oni her Dee , 
but lie vindicated the cxjircssion on the broad 
ground of its tnith uul ippostteness Bvron did 
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not know — what was pointed out by Sir Egerton. 
Brydges — that Lovelace, m a song of Orpheus 
lamenting the death of his wife, wrote 

Oh, could you view the melody 
Of every grace, 

And music of her face. 

You’d drop a tear, 

I Seeing more harmony 
In her bnght eye 
Than now you hear 

His two best-known songs — ‘ To Lucasta’ and 
‘To Althea’— are also by far the best things 
he did , but even in the first, as Mr Gosse has 
noted, he uses a figure of Habington’s, and in the 
same words Habington had in 1634, praising 
Castara, bestowed his veneration on ‘the chaste 
nunnery of her breasts ’ 

Soner 

Why should you swear I am forsworn, 

Since thine I vowed to be ? 

Lady, it is already mom, 

And ’twas last mght I swore to thee 
That fond impossibility 

Have I not loved thee much and long, 

A tedious twehe hours’ space? 

I must all other beauties wong, 

And rob thee of a new embrace, 

Could I still dote upon thy face 

Not but all joy m thy brown hair 
By others may be found , 

But I must search the black and fair. 

Like skilful minerahsts that sound 
For treasure in unploughed up ground 

Then, if when I have loved my round. 

Thou proVst the pleasant she , 

With sjxiils of meaner beauties crowned, 

I laden will return to thee. 

Even sated with \anety 

The Bose 

Sweet, serene, sky like flower. 

Haste to adorn her bower 
From thy long cloudy bed 
Shoot forth thy damask head 

Vermilion ball that ’s given 
From lip to hp m heaven , 

Love’s couch’s coverlid , 

Haste, haste to make her bed 

See ! rosy is her bower. 

Her floor is all thy flower , 

Her bed a rosy nest. 

By a bed of roses prest 

Song' 

Amarantha, sweet and fair. 

Oh, braid no more that shining hair I 
■Vs my cunous hand or eye 
Hovenng round thee let it fly 
Let it fly as unconfined 
As its calm ravisher, the wmd , 


Who hath left his darlingi th’ east, 

To uanton o’er tliat spicy nest. 

Every tress must be confest, 

But neatly tangled at the best , 

Like a clue of golden thread 
Most excellently ravelled 
Do not, then, wind up that light 
In nbaiids, and o’ercloud in mght. 

Like the sun’s m early ray , 

But sliake your head, and scatter day I 

To Lucasta, on going to the Wars, 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkmd. 

That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind. 

To war and arms I fly 

True, a new mistress now I chase. 

The first foe m the field , 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse-, a shield 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore , 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Lo\ ed I not honour more 

To Althea, from Prison. 

When Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea bnngs 
To whisper at my grates , 

When I he tangled in her hair, 

And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty 

When flowing cups run swifty round 
With no allajing Thames, 

Our careless heads w ith roses bomid. 

Our hearts with loyal flames , 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go free. 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such hbertj 

When, like committed linnets, I 
With shniler throat shall sing 
The sweetness, merej, raajestj. 

And glories tif my king , 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, bow great should be. 

Enlarged winds, tliat curl the flood. 

Know no such liberty 

Stone walls do not a pnson mak^. 

Nor iron bars a cage , 

Mmds miiocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage 
If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free , 

I Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty 

A collection of X-ovelaco s Posilutpte Poems was published by 
a brother m 1659 , the best ediuon of his complete works is that 
by Mr W C Hazlilt (1864) 
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Sir John Denhaiu (1615-69) was bom m 
Dublin, the only son of the Chief-Justice of the 
King’s Bench in Ireland He was educated m 
Lonaon and at Trinity College, Oxford, where 
Anthony Wood tells us he was ‘a slow dreaming 
young man, and more addicted to gaming than 
study’ — a vice from which his own essay against 
play did not wean him In 1634 he manned a 
Gloucestershire heiress w ith five hundred a year, and 
went to live with his father at Egham, an estate 
to which he succeeded four years later At the 
outbreak of the great rebellion he was high-sheriff 
of Surrey, and was made governor of Farnham 
Castle for the king , on its capture he fell into 
Waller’s hands, and was sent pnsoner to London, 
but soon permitted to retire to Oxford After 
Charles I had been delivered into the hands of 
the army, his secret correspondence was partly 
earned on by Denham, who was furnished with 
nine several ciphers for the purpose Charles 
had a respect for literature as well as the arts-; 
and Milton records of him tliat he made Shake- 
speare’s plays the closet-companion of his soli- 
tude It would appear, however, that he wished 
to keep poetry apart from State affairs , for he 
told Denham, on seeing one of his pieces, ‘ that 
when men are young, and have little else to do, 
they may vent the overflowings of their fancy m 
that way , but when they are thought fit for more 
senous employments, if they still persisted in that 
course, it looked as if they minded not the way 
to any better’ In 1648 Denham helped to convey 
the Duke of York to Holland, and thereafter lived 
some time in that country and in France, in 
1650 with Lord Crofts he collected ^10,000 for 
Charles II from Scots in Poland, and he several 
times visited England on secret service 1 he 
Restoration revived his fallen dignity and for- 
tunes He was made surveyor-general of works 
and a Knight of the Bath He was a better 
poet than architect, but he had Christopher 
Wren for his deputy In 1665 he took for his 
second wife a young girl, who soon showed such 
open favour to the Duke of York that the poor 
poet for a few months went mad Soon after 
his recovery Lady Denham died suddenly (6th 
January 1667) — of a poisoned cup of chocolate, 
said scandal His last years were rendered miser- 
able betwixt poverty and the satires of Butler, 
Marvell, and others He was buned near Chaucer 
in Westminster Abbey 

Cooper^s HtU, the poem by which Denham is 
now best known, was first published in 1642, but 
did not receive its final form until thirteen years 
afterwards It consists of between three and four 
hundred lines, wntten in the heroic couplet. Den- 
ham’s muse was more reflective than descriptive 
The descriptions are interspersed with senti- 
mental digressions, suggested by the objects 
around — the nver Thames, a ruined abbey, 
Windsor Forest, and the field of Runnymede. 
Dr Johnson gave Denham the praise of being ‘the 


autlior of a species of composition that may be 
denominated local poetry, of which the funda- 
mental subject IS some particular landscape, to 
be poetically described, ivith the addition of such 
embelhshments as may be supplied by historical 
retrospection or mcidental meditation.’ Ben Jen- 
son’s fine poem on Penshurst may dispute the 
palm of onginality on this point with Cooper's 
Htll, but Jonson did not wnte with so great 
‘correctness’ or such elaborate point as Denbam 
The versification is smooth and flowing, but 
Denham had no pretensions to the genius of 
Cowley, or to the depth and delicacy of feeling 
possessed by the dramatists or poets of the 
Elizabethan penod He reasoned fluently in 
verse, without glaring faults of style, and hence 
obtained from Johnson approbation far above his 
deserts ‘That Sir John Denham began a re- 
formation in our verse,’ says Southey in his Life 
of Cowper, ‘ is one of the most groundless asser- 
tions that ever obtained belief in literature. More 
thought and more skill had been exercised before 
his time in the construction of English metre than 
he ever bestowed on the subject, and by men of far 
greater attainments and far higher powers To 
improve, indeed, either upon the versification or 
the diction of our great writers was impossible. 
It was impossible to exceed them in the know- 
ledge or m the practice of their art, but it was 
easy to avoid the more obvious faults of inferior 
authors and in this way he succeeded, just so 
far as not to be included in 

The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease , 

nor consigned to oblivion with the “persons of 
quality” who contributed their vapid effusions to 
the miscellanies of those days His proper place 
IS among those of his contemporanes and suc- 
cessors who call themselves wits, and have since 
been entitled poets by the courtesy of England’ 
Denham, nevertheless, deserves a place in English 
literature, though not that high one which used to 
be assigned to him The traveller who crosses the 
Alps or Pyrenees finds pleasure m the contrast 
afforded by level plains and calm streams , and 
so Denham’s correctness pleases, after the danng 
imagination and irregular harmony of the greater 
masters of the lyre who preceded him In reading 
him we feel that we have passed into another scene 
— romance is over, and we must be content with 
smoothness, regulanty, and order 

Tbe Thames— from ‘ Cooper’s HilL’ 

My eye, descending from the hill, survejs 
Where 1 bames among the wanton valleys strays , 
Thames, the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons 
By his old sire, to his embraces runs. 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sta. 

Like mortal life to meet eternity 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold, 

Whose foam is amber and their gra\cl gold. 

His genmne and less guilty wealth t’ explore, ' 

Search not his bottom, but survey his shore. 
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o’er which he kindly spreads his spacious \i nig, 
And hatches plenty for th’ ensuing siinng. 

Nor then destroys it with too fond a staj, 

Like mothers \\hich their infants o\erla) , 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gate 
No unexpected inundations spoil 
fhe mower’s hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil. 
But Godlike his unweaned bounty flows , 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does 
Nor are bis blessings to his banks confined, 

But free and common, as the sea or wind 
When he to boast or to disperse his stores. 

Full of the tnbutes of his grateful shores, 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers 
Bnngs home to us, and makes both Indies ours 


’\k. 
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This scene had some bold Greek or Bntish bard 
Beheld of ol^, what stories had wc heard 
Of fames, satyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 

Their feasts, their revels, and their amorous flames 1 
’Tis still the same, although their airy shape 
AH but a quick poeuc sight escape 

The Keformatlon-- Monks and Puritems 

Here should my wonder dwell, and here my praise, 
But my fixed thoughts my wandering eye betrays. 

\ lew mg a neighbounng hdl, whose lop of late 
A chapel crowned, till in the common fate 
ill’ adjoining abbtj fell Alay no such storm 
Fall on our times, where ruin must reform ! 

Tell me, my Muse, what monstrous dire offence, 

What crime could any Christian king incense 
fo such a rage ’ \\ as ’t luxuiy or lust ’ 

Was he so temperate, so chaste, so just’ fniore ; 

Were these their crimes’ Thev were his own much 
But wealth is crime enough to him that’s poor, 

AVho having spent the treasures of his crown, 
Condemns their luxury to feed liis own. 

And vet this act, to xaniish o’er the shame 
Of sacrilege, must bear devotion’s name. 

'Xo crime so bold but would be understood 

A real or at least a seeming good 

W'ho fears not to do ill, vet fears the name, 

And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame. 

Thus he the church at once protects, and spoils 
But pnnees’ swords are sharper than their styles. 

And thus to th* ages past he makes amends. 

Their chant) destrojs, their faith defends. 

Then did religion m a lazy cell, 

In emptv, airy contemplation dwell , 

And like the block unmoved lav , but ouis. 

As much too active, like the stork devours 
Is there no temperate region can be known, 

Betwixt their fngid and our tomd zone? 

Could we not wake from that lethargic dream. 

But to be restless in a worse extremp ’ 

And for that letliargy was there no cure. 

But to be cast into a calenture ? 

Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far, to make us wash for ignorance, 

And rather m the dark to grope our wa). 

Than, led by a false guide, to err by day? 


Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it where it wants, 
Cities m deserts, woods m cities plants , 

So that to us no thmg, no place is strange 
While his fair bosom is the world’s Exchange 
O could I flow hke thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as tt is my theme ' 

Though deep, yet clear , though gentle, yet not dull , 
Strong without rage , without d'crflowing, full 
But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
s Among the clouds , his shoulders and his sides 
A shady mantle clothes , his curled brows 
Frown on the gentle stream, which calml) flows, 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat. 
The common fate of all that’s high or great. 

Low at his foot a spacioos plain is placed, 

Between the mountain and the stream embraced. 
Which shade and shelter from the hill derives. 
While the kind nver wealth and beauty gives. 

And m the mixture of all these appears 
Vanety, w Inch all the rest endears 


Denham had sound and decided views as to the 
duty of a translator ‘ It is not his business alone,’ 
he says, ‘to translate language into language, but 
poesy into poesy , and poesy is so subtle a spini, 
that, in pouring out of one language into another, 
It will all evaporate , and if a new spirit be not 
added in the translation, there will remain nothing 
but a caput martunut:, there being certain graces 
and happinesses peculiar to every' language, w hich 
give life and energy to the words ’ Hence he says 
in his poetical address to Sir Richard Fanshaw e on 
his translation of II Pastor Fido 

That servale path thou nobly dost decline 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line 
Those are the laboured births of slavish brains. 

Not the effect of poetrj , but pains 

Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness aflbrds 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly sticks at words. 
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A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 

To make translations and translators too 
They but preserve the ashes, thou the flame. 

True to his sense, but truer to his fame. 

Denham wrote a tragedy, The itophy (1642-67), 
on a plot of Oriental jealousy, treachery, torture, 
and murder, bpsed, like other plays of the time, 
on the Travels of Sir Thomas Herbert (see 
piage 601), the sophy being the Shah of Persia. 
It was extremely popular, and in Ward’s opinion 
deserves to rank as one of the best tragedies of 
the time The story is pathetic , as might be 
expected from Denham, the verse is far above the 
average of playwrights’ rhymes , and there are 
many pointed and felicitous lines and couplets, as 
when the envious king asks his counsellor Haly 

Have not I performed actions 
As great, and with as great a moderation ? 

The courtier and friend replies 

Ay, sir , but that ’s forgotten 

Actions of the last age are like almanacs of the last} ear 

— an experience which we know was nowise excep 
bonal amongst cavaliers in the days of Charles II 

Oh ' happiness of sweet content 
To be at once secure and mnocent — 

IS a stock quotation from Denham , so is 

Love ' m what poison is thy dart 
Dipped when it makes a bleeding heart 1 
None know but they who feel the smart 

In the following bit of Denham’s elegy on the 
death of Cowley, the poet by an odd oversight 
Ignores the fact that Shakespeare was buned on 
the banks of his native Avon, not in Westminster 
Abbey, and that both he and Fletcher died long 
ere time had ‘blasted their bays ’ 

On Mr Abraham Cowley 
Old Chaucer, like the morning star, 

1 o us discovers day from far 

His light those mists and clouds dissolved 

Which our dark nation long involved , 

But he descending to the shades, 

Darkness again the age invades , 

Next (like Aurora) Spenser rose, 

Whose purple blush the day foreshows , 

The other three with his own fires 
Pheebus, the poet’s god, inspires 
By Shakespeare’s, Jonson’s, Fletcher’s hues, 

Our stage’s lustre Rome’s outshines. 

These poets near our pnnees sleep, 

And m one grave their mansion keep 
They lived to see so many days, 

Till time had blasted all their bays , 

But cursed be the fatal hour 

That plucked the fairest, sweetest flower 

Tliat in the Muses’ garden grew, 

And amongst withered laurels threw 
Time, which made them their fame outlive, 
lo Cowley scarce did rqMincsi. give 
Old mothcr-wit and nature gave 
Shakespeare and Fletcher all they have 
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In Spensep and in Jonson art 
Of slower nature got the start , 

But both m him so equal are, 

None knows which bears the happiest share 
To him no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own , 

He melted not the ancient gold. 

Nor with Ben Jonson did make bold 
To plunder all the Roman stores 
Of poets and of orators 
Horace his wiband Virgil’s state 
He did not steal, but emulate , 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their garb, but not their clothes, did wear 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 

Like Jason brought the golden fleece , 

To him that language — though to none 
Of th’ others — as Ins own was knovvn 
On a stiff gale, as Flaccus sings. 

The Theban swan extends his wings, 

When through th’ ethereal clouds he flics 
To the same pitch our swan doth nse , 

Old Pindar’s heights by him are reached. 

When on that gale his wings are stretched , 

Hls fancy and his judgment such. 

Each to th’ other seemed too much , 

His severe judgment giving law, 

His modest fancy, kept in awe 

The following song is sung with music to thq 
pnnee when he is awaiting death, having been 
poisoned by the minister of his unnaturally jealous 
(and too late repentant) father 

Songf to Morpheus 
Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottages and smoky cells. 

Hates glided roofs and beds of down , 

And, though he fears no prince’s frown. 

Flies from the aide of a crown 

Come, I say, thou powerful god, 

And thy leaden charming rod. 

Dipt m the Lethean lake, 

O’er his wakeful temples shake, 

Lest he should sleep and nev er wake. 

Nature, alas, why art thou so 
Obliged to thy greatest foe ? 

Sleep that is thy best repast, 

Yet of death it bears a taste, 

And both are the same thing at last 

(From Tiu Sa^hy, Act V ) 

Denham’s translation of the Psalms can hardly 
be pronounced an improvement on earlier render- 
ings He aims at greater variety of measure, and 
sometimes employs complicated stanzas These 
are the first two verses of his Hundredth Psalm 

Ye nations of the earth rejoice 
When ye to God youraclvcs present 
And make your glad harmonious voice 
Of his high praise the instrument 

He 13 our God , for man, ’tis sure. 

Made not himself we are his sheep , 

His flock with care he does secure 
In grandest folds and fields does keep 
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Abraliaui Cowley 

was the most popular English poet of his times 
Waller stood ne\t in public estimation. Dryden 
had as yet done nothing to give him a name, and 
Milton’s minor poems had not earned for him a 
supreme position the same >ear that witnessed 
the death of Cowley ushered the Paradise Lost into 
the world Cowley was bom m London in 1618, 
and was the posthumous son of a respectable 
stationer m Cheapside, who, dying in the August 
of that year, left .^140 each to his si\ children 
and to the unborn infant, the poet His mother 
had influence enough to procure admission for 
him as a king’s scholar at Westminster , and m 
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1637 he was elected a scholar of Tnnity College, 
Cambndge, w’here three jears afterwards he 
obtained a minor fellowship Cowley ‘lisped m 
numbers’ In 1633, m his fifteenth year, appeared 
Poetical Blossovtes by A C, with a portrait of 
the young poet prefi\ed. In his mother’s parlour 
there used to he a copy of Spenser’s Faene Qtieene, 
which infimtely delighted the susceptible boy and 
helped to make him a poet The intensity of his 
youthful ambition may be seen from the first two 
lines in his Miscellanies 

What shall I do to be for ever kno^vn, 

And make the age to come my ow n ’ 

Cowley was ejected, as a royalist, from Cam- 
bridge, and betook himself to Oxford , thence 
m 1646 he followed Queen Hennetta Mana to 
France, where he remained ten years He was 
sent on various embassies, and conducted the cor- 
respondence in cipher of Charles and his queen — 
a task that took up all his days and two or 


three nights every week. At last the Restoration 
came, with all its hopes and fears England 
looked for happy days and loyalty for its reward, 
but for many the cup of joy was dashed with 
disappointment Cowley expected to be made 
master of the Savoy, or to receive some other 
appointment, but his claims were persistently 
overlooked.' In his youth he had written an ode 
to Brutus, w'hich was remembered to his dis- 
advantage , and a comedy, The Cutter of Coleman 
Street, which Cowley brought out shortly after 
the Restoration, and m w'hich the not and 
jollity of the cavaliers are painted in strong 
colours, was misrepresented or misconstrued at 
court It is certain that Cowley felt his dis- 
appointment keenly, and he resolved to retire 
into the country He had only just passed his 
fortieth year, but the greater part of his time had 
been spent in incessant labour, amidst dangers 
and suspense. ‘He alwajs professed,’ says Dr 
Sprat, his biographer, ‘that he went out of the 
world as it was man’s, into the same world as 
It was nature’s and as it was God’s The whole 
compass of the creation, and all the wonderful 
effects of the divine wisdom, v\ere the constant 
prospect of his senses and his thoughts And 
indeed he entered with great advantage on the 
studies of nature, even as the first great men of 
antiquity did, who were generally both poets and 
philosophers ’ He thus happily refers to his wish 
for retirement 

Be prudent, and the shore in prospect keep, 

In a weak boat trust not the deep 

Plac’d beneath envy, above envjnng nse , 

Pity great men, great things despise 

The wise example of the heav’nl> lark. 

Thy fellow poet. Cow ley, mark ' 

Above the clouds let thy proud musick sound, 

Thy humble nest build on the ground 

Cowley obtained, through Lord St Albans and 
the Duke of Buckingham, the lease of some 
lands belonging to the queen, worth about j^joo 
per annum — a decent provision for his retire- 
ment , and he settled at Chertsey on the Thames. 
Here, a man of devout beliefs and pure life, he 
cultivated his garden and his fields, and wrote of 
solitude and obscurity, of the penis of greatness, 
and the happiness of liberty He renewed his 
acquaintance with the beloved poets of antiquity, 
whose ease and elegance he sought to nval m 
praising the charms of a country life, and he 
composed his fine prose discourses, so full of 
gentle thoughts and well-digested knowledge, 
heightened by a delightful bonhomie and com- 
municativeness worthy of Horace or Montaigne 
Sprat mentions that Cowlej excelled in letter- 
wnting, that he and another friend had a large 
collection of his letters, but that they had 
decided that nothing of that kind should be 
published — a regrettable decision. Coleridge pro- 
tested against the prudery of Sprat ‘in refusing 
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to let Cowley appear in slippers and dressing-gown ’ 
The self-banished courtier was not happy in his 
retirement. Solitude, that had so long wooed him 
to her arms, was a phantom that vanished in 
his embrace He had attained the long-chenshed 
aim of his studious youth and busy manhood, 
the woods and fields at length enclosed the 
‘ melancholy Cowley ’ in their shades But 
happiness was still distant He liad quitted 
the ‘ monster London , ’ he had gone out from 
Sodom, but had not found the little Zoar of his 
dreams The place of his retreat was ill selected, 
and his health was aflfected by the change of 
sitmition The people of the country, he found, 
■were not a whit better or more innocent than 
those of the town He could get no money from 
his tenants, and his meadows were eaten up every 
night by cattle put in by his neighbours Johnson, 
w'ho would have preferred Fleet Street to all the 
charms of Arcadia and the golden age, published, 
with a sort of malicious satisfaction, a letter of 
Cowley^s, dated from Chertsey, in which the poet 
makes a querulous and rueful complaint over the 
downfall of his rural prospects and enjoyment 
One day, m the heat of summer, he had stayed 
too long amongst his labourers in the meadows, 
and caught a chill, which, neglected, proved 
fatal in a fortnight This is the account of his 
biographer Sprat , but Pope, in his conversations 
with Spence, gave this (unauthenticated and 
unkindly) story ‘His death was occasioned by 
a mean accident, whilst his great friend Dean 
Sprat was with him on a visit They had been 
together to see a neighbour of Cowley's, who, 
according to the fashion of those times, made 
them too welcome They did not set out for 
their walk home till it was too late, and had 
drunk so deep that they lay out in tl c fields all 
night This gave Cowley the fc\er that earned 
him off The parish still talk of the drunken 
■dean ’ Now, as Sprat was not drunken, and was 
not a dean for sixteen years after this, there must 
be some confusion, to say the least of it, in this 
anecdote And Pope was not very trustworthy in 
such reminiscences Cowley died 28th July 1667 
His remains were taken by water to Westminster, 
and interred with great pomp in the Abbey ‘The 
king himself,’ says Sprat, ‘ was pleased to bestow 
on him the best epitaph, when, upon the news of 
his death, His Majesty declared that Mr Cowley 
had not left a better man behind him ’ By his 
will he made his brother his heir and executor, 
and left legacies to relatives and fnends amounting 
to .^420, exclusive of his share in the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. The ‘ little Zoar’ at Chertsey had 
not been saddened by any fear of poverty, and 
Cowley to the last retained his Trinity fellowship 
Cowley’s poetical works are divided into four 
parts — Mtscellamesy including the Anacreonitgues j 
the Mislress, or Love Veisesj pindartqne Odes^ 
and the Davidus^ a Hcrotcal Poem of the Ttouhies 
vf David Verses on Various Occasions and 


Essays in Verse and Prose were added m later 
editions of his works His fame rapidly decayed 
after his death Dryden’s judgment was ‘Though 
he must ahvays be thought a great poet, he is no 
longer esteemed a good ivnter,’ and Pope asked 

Who now reads Cowley ? If he pleases yet. 

His moral pleases, not his pointed wit 

Forgot his epic, nay, Pindanc art, 

But still I love the language of his heart 

Dr Johnson, rather strangely, says Cowley ‘makes 
no selection of words, nor seeks any neatness of 
phrase , he has no elegances either lucky or 
elaborate , and he has few epithets, and tliese 
scattered without propnety or nice adaptation’ — 
he suffered from a derangement of epitaphs, it 
appears Cowper sketched Cowley in his Task, 
and laments that his ‘splendid wit’ should have 
been ‘entangled in the cobwebs of the schools’ 
The manners of the court and the age con- 
strained Cowley to' display a certain gallantry, 
but he seems to have had neither strong passions 
nor deep feelings He expresses his love in a 
style almost as fantastic as the euphuism of old 
Lyly or Sir Piercie Shafton ‘Poets,’ he says, 
‘are scarce thought freemen of their company, 
without paying some duties, and obliging them- 
selves to be true to love , ’ it has been said 
that he composed his Mistress as a sort of task- 
work But though there is little apparent fervour 
in the poems, it may be that they do reflect an 
actual but hopeless love-passage There is so 
much of this ‘wit-wntmg’ m Cowley’s poetry that 
the reader is generally glad to escape from it into his 
prose, where he has good sense and nght feeling, 
instead of cold though glittering conceits, forced 
analogies, and counterfeited passion Johnson 
criticised him as one of what he called the ‘meta- 
physical poets ’ His anacreontic pieces are easy, 
unaffected, lively, and full of spint , they are 
redolent of joy and youth, and touch the feelings 
as well as the fancy His so-called Ptndarique 
OdeSy though their resemblance to Pindar is 
slender, contain some noble lines and illustrations 
Cowley was the inventor of this kind of Pindaric 
odes (compare those of Congreve and Gray), 
attracted mainly by the freedom their irregulanty 
gave him, and the endless scope for his ingenuity 
in figures and imagery To Charles Lamb Cowley 
was ‘very dear,’ Archbishop Trench refused to 
agree to disparaging judgments on him , William 
Cullen Bryant was enthusiastic about the beauty 
of his best things , Mr Gosse, admitting that 
Cowley is ‘justly denied the humblest place amongst 
erotic poets,’ commends his purity in an impure 
time , compares The IVis/i, ‘so simple, sincere, and 
fresh,’ to a delicious well found in an and desert , 
and professes himself the last of Cowley’s admirers 
Among the best of his other pieces are his lines 
on the death of a college companion, Willnm 
Harvey or Hervey, and his noble elegy on Crishaw 
The Davtdeis is tedious and unfinished , only four 
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books out of twelve were published , the specimen 
gi%en shows how well Conley could handle the 
heroic couplet It is evident that Milton had read 
this neglected poem Cowle/s few prose essays 
entitle him to rank with Addison and Goldsmith as 
master of a simple and graceful prose 

The Wish. 

Well then , I now do plainly see, 

This busie world and I shall nere agree , 

The very honey of aU earthly joy 
Does of all meats the soonest cloy 
And they, methinks, deserve my pit}. 

Who for It can endure the stings. 

The croud, and buz, and murmunngs 
Of this great hive, the city 

Ah, yet, ere I descend to th’ grave. 

May I a small house and large garden ha\e ! 

And a few friends, and many books , both true. 

Both wise, and both dehghtfull too * 

And since Lov e neer i\ il from me flee, 

A mistresse moderately fair. 

And good as guardian angels are, 

Onely beloved, and loving me ! 

Oh, founts ' Oh when in you shall I 
My selfe, eas’d of unpeaceful thoughts, espy? 

Oh fields 1 Oh woods t when, when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade ? 

Here ’s the spring head of pleasure’s flood , 

Where all the nches lye, that she 
Has coin’d and stampt for good 

Pnde and ambition here, 

Onely m far fetcht metaphors appear , 

Here nought but winds can hurtful! murmurs scatter. 
And nought but eccho flatter 
The gods, when they descended, hither 
From heaven, did alnaies chuse their ua) , 

And therefore v e may boldly say. 

That ’tis the ^vay too thither 

How happy here should I, 

And one dear she, live, and embracmg, d} e ? 

She who IS all the world, and can exclude 
’ In desarts, sohtude 

I should have then this only fear. 

Lest men, when they my pleasures see. 

Should all come im’itate mee 
And so make a aty here. 

From the Poem 'On the Death of Mr Orasha'w' 
Poet and Saint ! to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven. 

The hard and rarest union which can be 
Next that of Godhead with humamtie 
Long did the Muses, banisht slaves abide. 

And built vam pyramids to mortal pnde , 

Like Moses thou (though spells and charms wthstand) 
Hast brought them nobly home back to their holy land 
How well (blest swan) did Fate contnve thy death. 
And made thee render up thy tuneful breath 
In thy great mistress arms? thou most divine 
And richest offenng of Loretto’s shnne ' 

Where like some holy sacnfice t’ expire, 

A fever bums thee, and Love lights the fire. 


Angels (they say) brought the famed chappel there. 
And bore the sacred load in tnumph thro’ the aire 
Tis surer much the} brought thee there, and they. 
And thou, their charge, went smgmg all tlie way 
Pardon, my mother church, if I consent 
That angels led him when from thee he went , 

For ev’n in error sure no danger is 
When joyn’d ith so much piety as Ins. 

Ah, mighty God, with shame I speak ’t, and gnef. 

Ah that our greatest faults were in belief ! 

And our weak reason were even weaker yet. 

Rather then thus our wills too strong for it 
His faith perhaps in some nice tenents might 
Be wrong , his life, I ’m sure, was in the nght 
And I my self a Catholick will be, 

So far at least, great saint, to pray to thee 
Hail, bard triumphant ! and some care bestow 
On us, the poets militant below ! 

Opposed by our old enemy, adverse chance, 
Attacqu’ed by envy, and by ignorance, 

Excham’d by beauty, tortured by desires, 

Expos’d by tyrant love to savage beasts and fires 
Thou from low earth in nobler flames didst nse. 

And, like Elijah, mount alive the skies. 

Heaven and Hell— from the * Davldels.’ 

Sleep on, rest quiet as thy conscience take, 

For tho’ thou sleep’st thy self, thy God ’s awake 
Abov c the subtle foldings of the sky. 

Above the well set orbs’ soft harmony. 

Above those petty lamps that gild the night. 

There is a place o’erflown wath hallowed light , 
Where heav’n, as if it left it self behind, 

Is stretcht out far, nor its own bounds can find 
Here peaceful flames sw ell up the sacred place. 

Nor can the glory contain it self in th’ endless space 
For there no twihght of the sun’s dull ray 
Glimmers upon the pure and native day 
No pale fac’d moon does in stoln beams appear, 

Or vnth dim taper scatters darkness there. 

On no smooth sphear the restless seasons slide, 

No circling motion dotli sw ift time divide , 

Nothing IS there /a rme, and nothing /m/, 

But an eternal now does alw ays last 

Beneath the silent chambers of the earth. 

Where the sun’s fruitful beams give metals birth , 
\Vhere he the grow th of fatal gold does see. 

Gold which above more influence has than he 
Beneath the dens where unfletcht tempests lye, 

And infant winds their tender v oices try. 

Beneath the mighty ocean’s wealthy caves. 

Beneath th’ eternal fountain of all w aves. 

Where their vast court the mother w aters keep. 

And undisturb’d by moons in silence sleep , 

There is a place, deep, wondrous deep below. 

Which genuine Night and Horror does o’erflow , 

No bound controls th’ unw eaned space, but hell 
Endless as those dire pains that in it dwell 
Here no dear glimpse of the sun’s lovely face, 

Stnkes through the solid darkness of the place , 

No dawning mom does her kind reds display , 

One slight weak beam would here be thought the day 
No gentle stars wath their fair gems of light 
Offend the tyr’anous and unquestion’d night 
Here Lucifer the mighty captive reigns 
^Proud, ’midst his* woes, and tyrant in his chains 
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Once general of a gilded host of spnghts, 

Like Hcsper, leading forth the spangled nights. 

But down like lightning, which him struck, he came, 
And roar’d at his first plunge into the flame 
Myriads of spints fell wounded round him there , 
With dropping lights thick shone the singed air 
A dreadful silence fill’d the hollow place, 

Doubling the native terror of hell’s face , 

Rivers of flaming brimstone, which before 
So loudly rag’d, crept softly by the shore , 

No hiss of snakes, no clank of chains was known 
The souls amidst their tortures durst not groan 

To Pyrrha 

In imitation of Horace (Odes I v ) 

To whom now, Pyrrha, art thou kinde? 

To what heart rat isht lover 
Dost thou thy golden locks unbinde. 

Thy hidden sweets discover. 

And with large bounty open set 
All the bright stores of thy nch cabinet? 

Ah simple youth, how oft will he 
Of thy changed faith complain ? 

And his own fortunes find to be 
So airy and so tain. 

Of so cama.leon like an hew, 

That still their colour changes with it too? 

How oft, alas, will he atlmire 
The blackness of the skies ? 

Trembling to hear the "winds sound higher 
And see the billows rise , 

Poor unexperienc’d he. 

Who ne’re, alas, before had been at sea I 

He' enjoys thy calmy sun shine now, 

And no breath stirring hcori , 

In the clear heaven of thy brow 
No smallest cloud appears 
He sees thee gentle, fair and gay. 

And trusts the faithless April of tliy May 

Unhappy ! thrice unhappy he, 

T’ whom thou unliyed dost shine 1 
But there ’s no danger now for me. 

Since o’re Loretto’s shrine. 

In witness of the shipwrack past 
My consecrated vessel hangs at last 

Anacreontics 

DnnLtng 

The thirsty earth soaks up the ram. 

And dnnks, and gapes for drink again. 

The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and faire, 

The sea it self, which one would think 
Should have but little need of dnnk, 

Dnnks ten thousand rivers up. 

So fill’d tliat they oreflow the cup 
The busic sun (and one would guess 
By ’s drunken fiiy face no less) 

Dnnks up the sea, and when he has don, 
The moon and stars dnnk up the sun 
Tliey drink and dance by their own light, 
Tliey dnnk and revel all the night 
Nothing in nature ’s sober found. 

But an eternal health goes round 


Fill up the bowl then, fill it high. 

Fill all the glasses there, for u hy 
Should every creature drink but I, 

Why, man of morals, tell me why ? 

The hptettre 

Fill the bowl with rosie wine, 

Around our temple roses twine. 

And let us chearfully awhile. 

Like the wine and roses smile 
Crown’d with roses we contemn 
Gyges wealthy diadem 
To day is ours , what do we feare ? 

' To day is ours , we have it here. 

Let’s treat it kindely, that it may 
Wish, at least, with us to stay 
Let 's banish business, banish sorrow , 

To the gods belongs to morrow 

The Grashoppt.r 
Happy insect, what can bee 
In happiness compared to thee? 

Fed with nourishment divine. 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine 1 
Nature waits upon thee still. 

And thy verdant cup does fill , 

’Tis fill’d where ever thou dost tread. 

Nature selfe ’s thy Ganiineel 

Thou dost dnnk, and dance, and sing , 

Happier then the happiest king I 
All the fields, which thou dost see. 

All the planks belong to thee ' 

All that summer liours produce, 

Fertile made with early juice I 
Man for thee does sow and plough , 

Farmer he, and land lord thou 1 
Thou dost innocently joy , 

Nor does thy luxury destroy , 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee. 

More harmonious then lie. 

Thee countrey hindes with gladness hear. 

Prophet of the ripened year ! 

Thee Plicebus loves, and does inspire , 

Pheebus is himself tliy sire 
To thee of all things upon earth. 

Life IS no longer then thy mirth 
Happy insect, happy thou. 

Dost neither age nor w inter know 

But when thou 'st drunk, and danced, and sung 

Thy fill, the flowry leaves among, 

(Voluptuous, and wise withal, 

Epicursean animal !) 

Sated wath thy summer feasi. 

Thou retirest to endless rest. 

From ‘ The Resurrection ' 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre , [quire, 

Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well fitted 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 

And to my song with smooth and equal measures dance 
Whilst the dance lasts, how long so e’er it be. 

My musick’s voice shall bear it company 
’ fill all gentle notes be drown’d 
In the last trumpet’s dreadful sound , 

Tlut, to the spheres themselves, shall silence bniig, 
Untune the universal stnng 
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Then all the n ide extended sky. 

And all th’ harmonious worlds on high, 

Ajid Virgil’s sacred n ork shall die , 

And he himself shall see m one fire shine 

Rich Nature’s ancient Troy, though bmlt by hands divme 

■Whom thunder’s dismal noise, 

And all that prophets and apostles louder spake. 

And all the creatures’ plain conspinng voice, 

Could not, whilst they li\’d, awake, 

This mightier sound shall make 
When dead t’ arise. 

And open tombs, and open ejes , 

To the long sluggards of fiie thousand jears. 

This mightier sound shall make its hearers ears 
Then shall the scatter’d atoms crowding come 
Back to their ancient home 
Some from birds, from fishes some. 

Some from earth, and some from seas. 

Some from beasts, and some from trees 
Some descend from clouds on high. 

Some from metals upwards fl), 

And where th’ attending soul naked and shnenng stands, 
Meet, salute, and join their hands 
As disperss’d soldiers at the trumpet's call 
Haste to their colours all 
Unhappi most, like tortur’d men. 

Their joints new Set, to be new rackt again. 

To mountains they for shelter pray, 

The mountains shake, and run about no less confus’d 
than they 

The CJhronicle, a Ballad. 

Marganta first possest. 

If I remember well, mj brest, 

Marganta first of all , 

But when a while the wanton maid 
With my restless heart had plaid, 

Martha took the flying balk 

Martha soon did it resign 

To the beauteous Cathanne 
Beauteous Cathanne ga\e place, 

(Though loth and angry she to part 
With the possession of mj heart) 

To Ehsa’s conqu’nng face 

Elisa ’tdl this hour might raign. 

Had she not e\'il counsels ta’ne 
Fundamental laws she broke. 

And still new favontes she chose, 

’Till up in arms my passions rose, 

And cast aw ay her yoke 

Mary then and gentle Ann 

Both to reign at once began , 

Alternately they sway’d. 

And sometimes Mary was the fair. 

And sometimes Ann the croivn did wear, 

And sometimes both I obey ’d 

Another lilary then arose. 

And did rigorous laws impose 
A mighty tyrant she ' 

Long, alas, should I ha\ e been 
Under that iron scepter’d queen. 

Had not Rebecca set me free. 


When fair Rebecca set me free, 

’Twas then a golden time with race. 

But soon those pleasures fled, 

For the gracious princess dy’d 
In her youth and beautie’s pnde. 

And Judith reigned m her sted 

One month, three days and half an hour 
Judith held the soieraign power 
Wondrous beautiful her face. 

But so weak and small her wit. 

That she to govern w as unfit, 

And so Susanna took her place. 

But when Isabella came 

Arm’d w ith a resistless flame. 

And th’ artillery of her eye. 

Whilst she proudly marcht about 
Greater conquests to find out. 

She beat out Susan by the by 

But in her place I then obey ’d 

Black ey ’d Basse her vice roy maid, 

To whom ensu’d a vacancy 
Thousand w orse passions then possest 
rhe inter regnum of my bresk 

Bless me from such an anarchy ' 

Gentle Hennetta than 

And a third Mary na\t began, 

Then Jone, and Jane, and Audna, 

And then a pretty Thomasme, 

And then another Kathanne, 

And then a long et coitera, 

But should I now to you relate 

The strength and riches of their state. 

The powder, patches, and the pins. 

The nbbans, jewels, and the nngs. 

The lace, the paint, and w arlike thmgs 
That make up all their magazms 

If I should tell the politick arts 

To take and keep men’s hearts. 

The letters, embassies and spies. 

The frowns, and smiles, and flattenes. 

The quarrels, tears, and perjunes. 

Numberless, nameless mystenes J 

And all the little lime twag» laid 

By Matchavil the waiting maid , 

I more voluminous should grow, 

(Chiefly if I hke them should tell 
All change of weathers that befell) 

Then Holmshead or Stow 

But I will bnefer with them be, 

Smee few of them were long wath me. 

An higher and a nobler strain 
My present emperess does claime, 

Heleonora, first o’ th’ name. 

Whom God grant long to reign 

Lord Bacon— from ‘ Ode to the Royal Society ’ 
From these and all long errors of the vvay. 

In which our wandnng predecessor^went. 

And like th’ old Hebrew’s many years did stray, 

In desalts but of small extent, 
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Bacon, like Aloses, led us forth at last , 

The barren ■wilderness he past, 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promis’d land. 

And from the mountains top of his e\alted wit, 
Saw It himself, and skew’d us it 
But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds, and conquer too , 

Nor can so short a line suificient be 
To fadome the vast depths of nature’s sea 
The work he did we ought t’ admire. 

And were unjust if we should more require 
From his few years, divided 'twixt th’ excess 
Of low affliction and high happiness 
For who on things remote can fix his sight. 

That ’s always m a tnumph or a fight ’ 

From the Elegy ‘ On the Death of Mr William 
Hervey ’ 

It was a dismal and a fearful night , 

Scarce could the mom dnve on th’ unwilling light. 
When sleep, death’s image, left my troubled brest 
By something hker death possesL 
My eyes with tears did uncommanded flow, 

- And on my soul hung the dull weight 
Of some intolerable fate. 

What bell was that ? Ah me ' too much I know 

My sweet companion, and my gentle peere, 

Why hast thou left me thus unkmdely here, 

Thy end for ever, and my life to moan ? 

O thou hast left me all alone ’ 

Thy soul and body, when death's agonie 
Besieged around thy noble heart, 

Did not with more reluctance part 
Then I, my dearest frjend, do part from thee 

My dearest friend, would I had dyed for thee I 
Life and this world hencefortli will tedious be. 

Nor shall I know hereafter what to do 

If once my gnefe prove tedious too 
Silent and sad I walk about all day. 

As sullen ghosts stalk speechless by 
Where their hid treasures ly , 

Alas, my treasure’s gone, why do I stay? 

He uas my fnend, the truest friend on earth 
A strong and mighty influence joyn’d our birth 
Nor did we envy the most sounding name 
By fnendship given of old to fame 
None but his brethren he, and sisters knew. 

Whom the kind youth preferr’d to me , 

And even in that we did agree. 

For much above my self I lov’d them too 

Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 

Ho\r oft unwtaned have we spent the nights? 

'Till the LecLcan stars so famed for love, 

Wondred at us from above 
We spent them not m toys, in lusts, or wine , 

But search of deep philosophy. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry , 

Arts which I loverl, for they, my fnend, were thine. 

Ye fields of Cambndge, our dear Cambndge, say. 
Have ye not seen us walking every day ? 

Was there a tree about n hich did not know 
'1 he love betwixt us two ? 


Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for ever fade , 

Or your sad branche? thicker joyne. 

And into darksome shades’combine , 

Dark as the grave w herein my fnend is laid 

Henceforth no learned youths beneath ) on sing. 

Till all the tuneful birds to your bows they bring , 

No tuneful birds play ivith their wonted chpar. 

And call the leamerl youths to hear , 

No whistling winds through the glad branches fly, 

But all With sad solemnitie. 

Mute and unmoved be. 

Mute as the grave wherein my friend does ly 

Epitaph on the Llvlne' Author 

Here, stranger, in this humble nest, 

Here Cowley sleeps , here lies, 

’Scaped all the toils that life molest. 

And Its superfluous joys 

Here, 111 no sordid poverty, 

And no inglorious case. 

He braves the world, and can defy 
Its frowns and flatteries 

The little earth he asks, survey 
Is he not dead, indeed ? 

‘Light he that earth,’ good stranger, pray, 

‘ Nor thorn upon it breed I ’ 

With flowers, fit emblem of his fame. 

Compass your poet round , 

With flowers of every fragrant name, 

Be his warm ashes crowned 1 

Hymn— To Light 

First bom of chaos, ivho so fair didst come 
From the old negro’s darksome womb 1 
Which when it saw the lovely child, 1 

The melancholly mass put on kind looks and smil’d 

Thou tide of glory, winch no rest dost know , 

But ever ebb, and e\er flow ' 

Thou golden shower of a true Jove ' 

Who does in thee descend, and heav’n to earth make 
love 1 

Say from what golden quivers of the sky. 

Do all thy winged arrows fly ? 

Swiftness and power by birth are thme 
From thy great sire they came, thy sire the word 
dmne 

Swift as hght, thoughts their empty carrere run. 

Thy race is finisht, ivhen begun , 

Let a post angel start with thee. 

And thou the goal of earth shall reach as soon as 
he 

AVhen, goddess, thou Iiftst up thy ivakened head. 

Out of the motning^s purple bed, 

Thy quire of birds about thee play. 

And all the joyful woild salutes the nsing day 

A crimson garment in the rose thou weaFst , 

A crow n of studded gold thou bear’st , 

The virgin liUies m their white 
Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked hght 
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The violet, spring’s little mfant, stands, 

Girt m thy purple sivadling bands 
On the faur tulip thou dost dote , 

Thou cloath’st it m a gay and party colour’d coat 

Through the soft wajes of heav’n, and air, and sea, 

Which open all their pores to thee. 

Like a clear mer thou dost glide. 

And with thy Imng stream through the close channels 
shde. 

But uhere firm bodies thy free course oppose. 

Gently thy source the land oreflowes , 

Takes there possession, and does make. 

Of colours mingled, hght, a thick and standing lake 

But the -vast ocean of unbounded day 
In th’ empynean heaven does stay 
Thy n\ ers, lakes, and spnngs below. 

From thence took first their nse, thither at last must flow 

Cowley holds a distinguished position among the 
prose writers of this age , he has been placed at 
the head of those ivho cuitu ated that clear, easy, 
and natural stjle which was subsequently employed 
and improred by Dry^den, Tillotson, Sir Wilbam 
Temple, and Addison Johnson e\aggerated the 
contrast between the excellence of Cowley’s prose 
and the many defects of his poetry — for Johnson 
bore hard on Cowley as ‘almost the last’ of the 
metaphysical poets, though ‘ undoubtedly the best,’ 
but addicted to artificial conceits and ‘lax and 
lawless versification’ ‘No author,’ says he, ‘ever 
kept his t erse and his prose at a greater distance 
from each other His thoughts are natural, and 
his style has a smooth and placid equability, which 
has never yet obtained its due commendation 
Nothing is far-sought or hard-laboured , but all 
is easy without feebleness, and familiar without 
grossness ’ There is also w it and humour, with an 
occasional touch of satire , the writer’s longing 
for peace and retirement is a too frequently recur- 
nng theme The prose works of Cowley extend 
to but sixty folio pages, and consist of Essajrs 
(appended to the collected edition of the w'orks in 
1668), w'hich treat of Liberty, Solitude, Obscurity, 
Agriculture, The Garden, Greatness, Avance, The 
Dangers of an Honest !Man m much Company, 
The Shortness of Life and Uncertamty of Riches, 
The Danger of Procrastination, Of IMy Self, d.c He 
wrote also (apparently in the year of the Protector’s 
death, though the earliest knoivn pnnted copy 
dates from t66i) a Dtscoiifse, by way of Vision, 
concerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell, 
and a Proposition for the Advancement of Experi- 
mental Philosophy (1661) 

Of My Sel£ 

It IS a hard and mce subject for a man to write of 
himself It grates his own heart to say any thmg of 
disparagement, and the reader’s ears to hear anj thing 
of praise from hum There is no danger from me of 
offending him m this kind , neither my mmd, nor my 
- body, nor my fortune, allow me any materials for that 
vamty It is sufficient for my own contentment that 


they have preserv’d me from being scandalous, or remark 
able on the defective side. But besides that, I shall here 
speak of my self only m relation to the subject of these 
precedent discourses, and shall be hkcher tliereby to fall 
into the contempt than nse up to the estimation of most 
people As far as my memory can return back into my 
past life, before I knew or was capable of guessing what 
the world, or glories, or business of it were, the natural 
affections of my soul gaa e me a secret bent of aversion 
from them, as some plants are said to turn away from 
others, by an antipathy impercephble to themselves and 
inscrutable to man’s understanding Even when I was 
a very young boy at school, instead of running about on 
holy days, and playing with my felJoivs, I was wont to 
steal from them, and walk mto the fields, either alone 
with a book, or with some one compamon, if I could 
find any of the same temper I was then too so much 
an enemy to all constraint that my masters could never 
prevail on me by any persuasions or encouragements to 
learn without book the common rules of grammar , m 
which they dispens’d with me alone, because they found 
I made a shift to do the usual exercise out of my owm 
reading and observation That I w as then of the same 
nund as I am now (which, I confess, I wonder at my 
self) may appear by the latter end of an ode, which I 
made when I was but thirteen vears old, and v.hich was 
then pnnted wath many other verses. The begmmng of 
It IS boyish, but of this part which I here set down (if a 
very little were corrected) I should hardly now be much 
asham’d 

This only grant me, that my means may lye 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high 
Some honour I would have 
Not from great deeds, but good alone 
Tlie unknown are better than ill known 
Rumour can ope the grave. 

Acquaintance I would have, but when’t depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of fnends 

Books should, not business, entertxun the light , 

And sleep, as undisturb’d as death, the night 
My house a cottage more 
Than palace, and should fittmg be 
For all my use, no luxury 

My garden pamted o’er 

With Nature’s hand, not Art’s , and pleasures yield 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

Thus would I double my life’s fading space , 

For he that runs it well, runs twice his race 
J^nd in this true delight. 

These unbought sports, this happy state, 

I would not fear nor wish my fate. 

But boldly say each night. 

To morrow let my sun his beams display, 

Or m clouds hide them , I have liv’d to day 

You may see by it, I was even then acqnamted with 
the poets (for the conclusion is taken out of Horace) , 
and perhaps it was the immature and immoderate love 
of them which stamp’d first, or rather engrav’d these 
characters in me they were hke letters cut into the 
bark of a young tree, which with the tree still grow 
proportionably But, how this love came to be produc’d 
m me so early is a hard question I behev e I can tell 
the particular httle chance that filled my head first with 
such chimes of verse, as have never since left rmgng 
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there for 1 remember when I began to read, and to take 
some pleasure m it, there was wont to lye m my mother’s 
parlour {I know not by wliat accident, for she her self 
never m her life read any book but of devotion), but 
there was wont to lye Spencer’s works This I happen’d 
to fill upon, and was infinitely delighted with the stones 
of the knights, and giants, and monsters, and brave 
houses, whicli I found every where there (tho’ my 
understanding had little to do with ill this) , and by 
degrees with the tinkhng of the rhyme and dance of 
the numbers, so that I think I had read him all over 
before I was twelve years old. , With tliese affections 
of mind, and my heart wholly set upon letters, I went to 
the university , but was soon torn from thence by that 
violent pubhek storm which would suffer nothing to stand 
where it did, but rooted up every plant, even from the 
princely cedars to me the hyssop Yet I had as good 
fortune as could have befallen me m such a tempe-st , 
for I was cast by it into the family of one of the best 
persons, and into the court of one of the best pnncesscs 
in the world Now tho’ I was here engag’d in ways 
most contrary to the original design of my life, that is, 
into much company and no small business, and into a 
daily sight of greatness both militant and tnumpliant 
(for that was the state then of the English and French 
courts), yet all this was so far from altenng my opinion, 
that It only added the confirmation of reason to tliat 
which was before but natural inclination, I saw plainly 
all the paint of that kind of life, the nearer I came to it , 
and that beauty which I did not fall in love with when 
for aught I knew it was real, was not like to bewitch 
or entice me when I saw that it was adulterate I met 
with several great persons whom I liked very well, but 
could not perceive that any part of their greatness was to 
be lik’d or desir’d, no more than I would be glad or 
content to be in a storm, tho’ I saw many ships which 
nd safely and bravely m it A storm would not agree 
with my, stomach, if it did with my courage Tho’ I 
was in a croud of as good company as could bo found 
any where, tho’ I was in business of great and honour 
able trust, tho’ I eat at the best table, and enjoy’d the 
best conveniences for present subsistance that ought to 
be desir’d by a man of my condition, in banishment and 
publick distresses , yet I could not abstain from renewing 
my old school boy’s wesh in a copy of verses to the same 
elTect. 

Well then , I now do plainly sec 

This busie world and I shall ne'er agree, &c. 

And I never then propos’d to my self any other advan 
tage from Ins majesty’s happy restoration but the getting 
into some moderately convenient retreat in the country, 
which I thought in that case I might easily have com 
jiass’d as well as some others, who with no greater 
probabilities or pretences have arriv’d to extraordinarv 
fortunes but I had before written a shrewd prophecy 
against my self, and I think Apollo inspir’d me in the 
truth though not in the elegance of it 

fliou neither great at court, nor lu the war. 

Nor at th’ Exchange shalt be, nor at the wrangling bar , 

Content thy self with the small barren praise, 

Which neglected verse docs raise, dc. 

However by the faibng of the forces which I had 
expected, I did not quit the design which I had resolv’d 
on , I cast my self into it a corps perdu, without making 
capitulations or taking counsel of fortune But God 


laiiglis at a man who says to his soul, Take thy base . 
I met presently not only with many little incumbrances 
and impediments, but with so much sickness (a new mis- 
fortune to me) as would ha\ e spoil’d the happiness of an 
emperor as well as imne yet I do neither repent nor 
alter ray course. Non ego perfidnm dtxi seuramehtu/n [I 
liave not falsely sw orn] nothing shall separate me from 
a mistress which I have lov’d so long and have now at 
lastmarry’d , though she neither has brought me a rich por 
tion nor liv’d yet so quietly with me as I hop’d from her 

Nec VOS dnlcisstma mundi ^ 

Nomina, vos mttsec, hberlas, otia, libri, 

Hortiqite sylvaque antma remanente rehnqnam 

Nor by me e’er shall you. 

You of all names the sweetest, and the best, 

You muses, books, and liberty and^yest , 

You gardens, fields, and woods forsaken be. 

As long as life it self forsakes not me 

But this IS a very petty ejaculation Because I have 
concluded all the other chapters with a copy of verses, I 
will raainlain Ihe humour to the last 

The Spring-tides of Public Affairs 
I have often observed, with all submission and resig 
nation of spirit to the inscrutable mysteries of Eternal 
Providence, that when the fulness and maturity of time 
is come that produces the great confusions and changes 
m the world, it usually pleases God to make it appear 
by the manner of them, that they are not the elTects 
of human force or policy, but of the divine justice and^ 
predestination , and though we see a man like that 
which we call Jack of the clock house, striking as it 
were the liour of that fulness of time, yet our reason 
must needs be convinced that his hand is moved by 
some secret and, to us who stand without, invisible 
direction And the stream of the current is then so 
violent that the strongest men in the world cannot draw 
up against it , and none are so weak but they may sail 
down with It riicse are the spnng tides of public 
aflairs whicli we see often happen, but seek in vam 
to discover any certain causes And one man then, by 
maliciously oj>cning all the sluices that he can come at, 
can never be the sole author of all this, though he may 
be as guilty as if really he were, by intending and 
imagining to be so , but it is God that breaks up the 
flood gates of so general a deluge, and all tlic art then 
and industry of mankind is not sufficient to raise up 
dikes and ramparts against it 

From the Essay ‘ Of Agriculture ’ 

The three first men in the world were a gardener, a 
ploughman, and a grazier , and if any man object that 
the second of these was a murthercr, I desire he would 
consider that as soon as he was so, he quitted our profes 
Sion and turned builder It is for this reason, I suppose, 
that Ecclcsiasticus forbids us to hate husbandry, because 
(says lie) the Most High has created it We were all 
bom to tins art, and taught by Nature to nourish our 
bodies by the same earth out of which they were made, 
and to which they must return and pay at lost for their 
sustenance Behold the onginal and primitive nobility 
of all those great persons, who are too proud now not 
only to till the ground, but almost to tread upou it We 
may talk what we please of lillics and lions rampant, and 
spread eagles m fields (Tor oc d' argent , but if heraldry 
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w ere guided by reason, a plough in a field arable would 
be the most noble and ancient arms 

From the Essay ‘ Of Obscurity ' 

WTiat a bra\e privilege it is to be free from all conten- 
tions, from all envying or being env/d, from receding 
and lirom paying all kinds of ceremomes * It is, in m} 
mind, a \ery dehghtful pastime for two good and agree 
able fnends to tra\el up and down together, m places 
where they are by no body known, nor know any bodj 
It was the case of Alneas and his Achates, when they 
walk’d mvisibly about the fields and streets of Carthage, 
Venus her self 

‘ A vail of thicken’d air around them cast. 

That none might know, or see them as they past.’ 

ViRG I yEn 

The common story of Demosthenes’s confession that he 
had taken great pleasure m hearing of a tanker-w oman 
say as he pass’d. This is that Demosthenes, is w onderful 
ndiculous from so solid an orator I mj self ha\e often 
met wiUi that temptation to vanity (if it were any), but 
am so far from finding it any pleasure, that it onl) makes 
me run faster from the place, ’till I get, as it w ere, out of 
sight shot Demoentus relates, and m such a manner 
as if he glory’d in the good fortune and commodity of it, 
that when he came to Athens no body tliere did so much 
as take notice of him, and Epicurus liv’d there \erj 
well, that IS, lay hid many years in his gardens, so famous 
since that time, with his friend Metrodorus after whose 
death, making in one of his letters a kind commemoration 
of the happmess which the) two had enjoi’d together, he 
adds at last that he thought it no disparagement to those 
great felicities of their life, that in tlie midst of the most 
talk’d of and talking country m the w orld, the) had h\’’d 
so long not only wthout fame, but almost w ithout being 
heard of And )et wnthin a lery few years afterward 
there were no two names of men more known or more 
generall) celebrated. If we engage into a large acquaint 
ance and aarious famdianties, we set open our gates to 
the invaders of most of our time we expose our life to a 
quotidian ague of fngid impertinences, which would make 
awTse man tremble to think o£ Now, as for being known 
much b) sight, and pointed at, I caimot comprehend the 
honour that lyes in that whatsoever it be, eaer) moun- 
tebank has It more than the best doctor, and the hang- 
man more than the lord chief-justice of a cit) Eaery 
creature has it both of nature and art, if it be an) 
ways e.\traordmary It was as often said. This is that 
Bucephalus, or. This is that Incitatus, when they were led 
prancing through the streets, as. This is that Alexander, 
or. This IS that Domitian , and trul) for the latter, I 
take Inatatus to have been a much more honourable 
beast than his master, and more deserving the consulship 
than he the empire. I love and commend a true good 
fame because it is the shadow of ^ irtue, not that it doth 
any good to the body which it accompanies, but ’tis an 
efficaaous shadow, and hke that of St Peter cures the 
diseases of others The best kind of gloiy , no doubt, is 
that which is reflected from honesty such as was the glory 
of Cato and Anstides, but it ivas harmful to them both, 
and IS seldom beneficial to any man whilst he hve , what 
It IS to him after his death I cannot say, because I lore 
not plulosophy merely notional and conjectural, and no 
man who has made the experiment has been so kind as 
to come back to inform us. Upon the whole matter, I 
account a person who has a moderate mmd and fortune. 


and lues in the conversation of two or three agreeable 
fnends, with little commerce in the world besides, who is 
esteem’d well enough by his few neignbours that know 
him, and is truly irreproachable by any body, and so after 
a healthful quiet life, before the great inconveniences of 
old age, goes more silently out of it than he came in (for 
I would not have him so much as cry in the exit) Tins 
innocent deceiver of the world, as Horace calls him, this 
imtta persona, I take to have been more happy in his part 
than the greatest actors that fill the stage with show and 
noise, nay even than Augustus himself, who ask’d w ith Ins 
last breath whether he had not plav’d his farce very well 

The stor^ of Demosthenes and tiie ‘ tankard woman {ajunm 
Jirentts inulurcnla) is told m Cicero’s Tusculatur Quasltoites, 
V 36. 

Procrastination. 

I am glad that you approve and applaud my design of 
withdrawing myself from all tumult and business of the 
world, and consecrating the little rest of my time to 
those studies to which nature had so motherly inclin’d 
me, and from vvhicli fortune, like a step mother, has so 
long detain’d me. But nevertheless (you say, which 
IS aritgo inera, a rust which spoils the good metal it 
grows upon But you say) you would advise me not to 
precipitate that resolution, but to stay a while longer with 
patience and complaisance, ’till I had gotten such an 
estate as might afford me (according to the sayang of that 
person whom you and I love very much, and would 
believe as soon as another man) cum dignitale oitiim 
This were excellent advice to Joshua, who could bid tlie 
sun Slav too But there ’s no fooling with life, when it is 
once turn’d bev ond forty The seeking of a fortune then 
IS but a desperate after game, 'tis a hundred to one if a 
man fling two sixes and recover all, especially if his 
band be no luckier than mine. There is some help for 
all the defects of fortune, for if a man cannot attmn to the 
length of his wishes, he may have his remedy by cutting 
of them shorter Epicurus wTites a letter to Idomeneus 
(who was then a very powerful, wealthy, and, it seems, 
a bountiful person), to recommend to him, who had made 
so many men rich, one Pythocles, a fnend of his, vi horn 
he desir’d might be made a ncli man too , but I entreat 
you that you would not do it just the same way* as you 
have done to many less deserving persons, but in the 
most gentlemanly manner of obliging him, which is not 
to add any thing to his estate, but to take something 
from his desires The sum of this is, that for the 
uncertain hopes of some conveniences we ought not to 
defer the execution of a work that is necessary, especially 
when the use of those things which we would stay for 
may otherwise be supply’d, but the loss of time never re- 
cover’d nay farther yet, tho’ we were sure to obtain all 
that we had a mmd to, tho’ we were sure of getting 
never so much by continuing the game, yet vvhen the 
light of life IS so near gomg out, and ought to be so 
precious, le jeu tie vant pas la chandelle, the play is not 
worth the expence of the candle after having been long 
tost in a tempest, if our masts be standing, and we have 
stDI sail and tackling enough to carry us to our port, it is 
no matter for the want of streamers and topi-gallants , 
utere velis, totos pande sinns A gentleman m our late 
civil wars, when his quarters were beaten up by the 
enemy, was taken prisoner and lost his life afterwards, 
only by staynng to put on a band and adjust his periwig 
he would escape hke a person of quality or not at aU, and 
dy’d the noble martjT of ceremony and genhhty 
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Vision of Oliver Cromwell— ftiom the ‘Discourse* 

I u as interrupted by a strange and ternble apparition , 
for there appeared to me (ansing out of the earth, as I 
conceived) the figure of a man taller than a giant, or 
indeed, than tlie shadow of any giant in the evening 
His body was naked, but that nakedness adorned or 
rather deformed all over with several figures, after the 
mann.er of the Batons, painted upon it and I perccued 
tliat most of tliem were the representations of the late 
battles in our ciyil wars, and, if I be not much mistaken. 
It Mas the battle of Naseby that was draivoi upon his 
breast His eyes were like burning brass, and there were 
three crowns of the same metal (as I guessed), and that 
looked as red hot too, upon his head He held m Ins 
right hand a sword that was yet bloody', and nevertheless 
the motto of it was. Pax qtaenlttr bello [‘We war for 
peace ’] , and in his left hand a tliick book, upon the 
back of which was ivntten m letters of gold, ‘Acts, ordi 
nances, protestations, covenants, engagements, deeJara 
tions, remonstrances,’ &c. Though this sudden, unusual, 
and dreadful object might have quelled a greater courage 
than mine , yet so it pleased God (for there is nothing 
bolder than a man in a vision) that I was not at all 
daunted, but asked him resolutely and bnefly, ‘ What 
art thou?’ ^And he said, ‘ I am called the North west 
Prmcipahty, His Highness tlie Protector of the Common 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
dominions belonging thereunto , for I am that angel to 
whom the Almighty has committed the goiernmcnt of 
those three kmgdoms, which thou seest from this place ’ 
And I answered and said, ‘ If it be so, sir, it seems to 
me that for almost these twenty years past Your Highness 
has beerf absent from your charge for not only if any 
angel, but if any wise and honest man had, since that time, 
been our governor, we should not have wandered thus long 
m these laborious and endless labyrinths of confusion , 
but either not have entered at all into them, or at least 
have returned back before we had absolutely lost our 
way but instead of Your Highness we have had since 
such a protector as was his predecessor Richard the 
Tliird to the king his nephew for he presently slew 
the commonwealth, which he pretended to protect, and 
set up himself m the place of it a little less gudty indeed 
m one respect, because the other slew the innocent, and 
this man did but murder a murderer buch a protector 
we have had as we would have been glad to haic 
changed for an enemy, and rather received a constant 
Turk than this every month’s apostate , such a protector 
as man is to his flocks, which he sheers, and sells, or 
devours himself , and I would fain know what the wolf, 
which he protects him from, could do more Such a 

protector’ and, as I was proceeding, methought His 

Highness began to pul on a displeased and threatening 
countenance (as men use to do when their dearest 
friends happen to be traduced in their company), which 
gave me the first nse of jealousy against him , for I did 
not believe that Cromwell, amongst all his foreign corre 
spondences, had ever held any with angels. However, I 
was not hardened enough yet to venture a quarrel with 
him then and therefore, as I had spoken to the Pro 
lector himself m Whitehall, ‘ I desired him that His 
Highness would please to panlon me, if I had unwittingly 
spoken any thing to the disparagement of a person 
whose relations to His Highness I had not the honour 
to know ’ At which he told me, ‘ that he had no other 
concernment for His late Highness, than as he took him to 


be the greatest man that ever was of the English nation, 
if not (said he) of the whole w'orld , whicli gives me a 
just title to the defence of his reputation, since I now 
account myself, as it were, a naturalized English angel, 
by having had so long the management of the affairs 
of that country And pray, countryman (said he very 
kindly and veiy flatteringly), for I would not have you 
fall into the general error of the world, that detests and 
decries so e\traordmary a virtue, what can be more 
extraordinary than that a person of mean birth, no 
fortune, no eminent qualities of body (which hav e some- 
times) or of mind (whicli have often, raised men to the 
highest dignities), should liaVe the courage to attempt, 
and the happiness to succeed in so improbable a design, 
as the destruction of one of the most ancient, and m all 
appearance most solidly founded monarchies upon earth ? 
That he should have the power or boldness to put his 
pnnee and master to an open and infamous death to 
banish that numerous and strongly allied family to do 
all this under the name and wages of a parliament , to 
trample upon them too as he pleased, and spurn them 
out of doors when he grew weary' of them , to raise up a 
new and unheard of monster out of their ashes , to stifle 
that m the very infancy, and set up himself above all 
things that ever were called sovereign m England, to 
oppress all his enemies by arms, and all his friends after 
vvanls by artifice , to serve all parties patiently for a 
while, and to command them victonously at last , to over- 
run each corner of the three nations, and overcome with 
equal facility both the nches of the south and the poverty 
of the north , to be feared and courted by all foreign 
pnnees, and adopted a brother to the gods of the earth , 
to call together parliaments with a word of his pen, and 
scatter them agam with the lireath of his mouth , to be 
humbly and daily petitioned to that he would please to be 
hired, at the rate of two millions a year, to be the master 
of those v\ ho had hired him before to be their servant to 
have the estates and lives of three kmgdoms as much 
at his disposal as was the little inhentance of his father, 
and to be as noble and liberal m the spendmg of them , 
and lastly (for there is no end of all the particulars of 
his glory'), to bequeath all this with one word to Ins pos 
tenty , to die with peace at home, and triumph abroad , 
to be buned among kings, and with more than regal 
solemnity , and to leave a name behind him, not to be 
extinguished but with the whole world , which, as it is 
now too little for his praises, so might have been too for 
his conquests, if the short line of his human life could have 
been stretched out to the extent of his immortal designs’ ’ 

Even those who do not read Cowley now are 
familiar — indirectly through Cowper — with 

God the first garden made, and the first city Cain 
which IS no doubt the onginal of Cowper’s 
God made the country and man made the town 
Other pregnant lines from Cowley are — 

Hope, fortune’s cheating lottery ' 

Where for one pnze an hundred blanks there be 

The world ’s a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant m Nature were inconstancy 

Plenty as well as want can separate fnends. 

The first collection of Cowleys works (folio, 1668) contained the 
OiicDtirsn by viay 0/ Euayt tn Prose ajtd Verse Ton editions 
of Cowley's works appeared before lyai, another bj Aikin in jSoj, 
one bj Grosart m i88t, and one by Waller in rgos 
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Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, was born i8th 
February 1608 at Dinton, near Salisbury, thud son 
of a Wiltshire squire. Destined for the Church, he 
went up to Magdalen Hall in 1622 , but the death 
of his elder bi others having left him the heir, he 
quitted Oxford for the Middle Temple in 1625 
Though he rose in his profession, he loved letters 
better than law , for his friends he chose such 
brilliant spirits as Falkland, Ben Jonson, Selden, 
Hales, and Chillmgworth, and, in his own w'ords, 

‘ w'as never so proud, or thought himself so good a 
man, as when he was the worst in the company ’ 
He married twice — m 1629, Ann, daughter of Sir 
George Ayhffe, whose death si\ months afterwards 
‘ shook all the frame of his resolutions , ‘ next, m 
1632, Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, 
Master of Requests and of the Mint She bore 
him four sons and two daughters , and with her, 
till her death in 1667, he ‘lived very comfortably 
in the most uncomfortable times, and \ery joy- 
fully m those times when mattei of joy was 
administered ’ 

In 1640 he was returned for Wootton-Bassctt to 
the Short Parliament, for Saltash to the Long , 
and up to the summer of 1641 he acted heartily with 
the popular party Then he drew back Enough, 
he deemed, had been done , a victorious oligarchy 
might prove more formidable than a humbled 
king, nor could he conceive ‘a religion without 
bishops’ Charles’s answer to Uie Grand Remon- 
strance was of Hyde’s composing, as were most 
of the subsequent able manifestoes , and though 
m a midnight interview widi the king he declined 
to take St John’s post of Solicitor-General, thence- 
forw'ard he and Falkland and Colepeper formed a 
veritable privy council Unhappily they were not 
allowed to know everything , unfortunately for the 
king, their advice was not always followed , thus 
the attempted arrest of the five members had 
neither their pnvity nor their approval Still 
Hyde headed the royalist opposition in tlie Com- 
mons, till in May 1642 he slipped away and followed 
Charles into Yorkshire He witnessed Edgehill, 
in 1643 was knighted and made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, m March 1645 attended the Pnnee of 
Wales to the west of England, and with him a 
twelvemonth later passed on to Scilly and Jersey 
In Scilly, on i8th May 1646, he commenced his/Zkr- 
in Jersey he tamed two whole years From 
November 1649 till March 1651 he was engaged m 
a fruitless embassy to Spam , next for nine years 
he filled the office of a ‘Caleb Balderstone’ in the 
needy, greedy, factious little court of Charles II, 
sometimes with ‘neither clothes nor fire to pre- 
serve him from the sharpness of the season, and 
with not three sous in the world to buy a fagot ’ 
Charles had made him High Chancellor in 1658, 
and at the Restoration he was confirmed in that 
dignity, in November 1660 being created Baron 
Hyde, and in the following Apnl Earl of Clarendon 


To this period belongs the strangest episode in 
all his Autobiography In November 1659 his 
daughter Anne (1638-71), then lad y-in- waiting to 
the Princess of Orange, had entered, into a secret 
marriage-contract with the kmg’s brother, James, 
Duke of York, and nine months later they were 
pnvately mamed at her father’s house On learn- 
ing the news, if news indeed it was, he burst into a 
passion of the coarsest invective against her , yet 
people fancied that in Catherine of Braganza he 
purposely selected a barren bride for the king-, 
that'so his own daughter might some day come to 
the throne Nor as chief Minister was he other- 
wise popular A bigoted Churchman, a thorough 
Conservative, and always a lawyer, he would fain 
have restored things to the stains quo ante beltinn 
He loved a Papist little better than a sectar>3 
and accordingly would have nothing to do with 
Charles’s toleration He looked sourly on Charles’s 
vices, yet stooped to impose Charles’s mistress on 
Charles’s queen He could not satisfy the Cava- 
liers, who contrasted his opulence with their own 
broken fortunes , he did more than enough to 
iintate the Puritans The sale of Dunkirk, the 
Dutch war, the very Plague and Great Fire, all 
heightened his unpopularity , and in 1667 he 
fell an easy unlamented victim to a court cabal 
The great seal was taken from him , impeachment 
for high-treason followed, and quitting the king- 
dom at Charles’s bidding, the old man settled at 
Montpellier There and at I^Ioulins he spent nearly 
SIX tranquil years , and afterwards from Rouen he 
sent a last piteous entreaty that Charles would 
permit him to ‘ die in his own country and among 
his own children’ His petition was disregarded, 
and at Rouen he died 9th December 1674 No 
monument marks his grave in Westminster Abbey 
Men’s estimates of Clarendon hav e varied vv idely 
Southey calls him ‘the wisest, most upright of 
statesmen , ’ the Scottish Whig histonan, George 
Brodie, ‘ a miserable sycophant and canting hypo- 
ente ’ The truth lies somewhere between the two 
verdicts, but Southe/s is much the truer of the 
two The failings and merits of the statesman are 
mirrored m his great History of the Rebellion in 
England (3 vols 1704-7), with its supplement and 
continuation, more faulty and less v'aluable, the 
History of the Civil IFar in Ireland (1721), and 
the Life of Edward, Earl of Cla? endon (3 vols 
1759) The publication of the History of the 
Rebellion in the reign of Queen Anne was an 
event of some importance m English politics as 
well as in English letters, since the glowing picture 
which It unfolded of the Cav'alier cause and party 
is believed to have been one cause of the Tory and 
Jacobite reaction which brought Harley and St 
John into power The original editors of the work 
were Bishop Smalridge, Dean Aldrich, and Bishop 
Atterbury, the last of whom successfully defended 
himself and his colleagues (1731) against Old- 
mixon’s accusation that they had falsified the text 
An apology more than a history, a vindication of 
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the author and of Charles I , the History is not, 
docs not profess to be, impartial , it suppresses the 
truth N\here the truth seemed unfavourable , and 
It IS grossly inaccurate — the result of a fallible 
memory But, Mr Green notwithstanding, it docs 
not ‘ by deliberate and malignant falsehood’ per- 
vert the whole action of Clarendon’s adversaries , 
careless and ungenerous he might be, wilfully 
dishonest he was not And though his style is 
prolix and redundant, though it ‘suffocates us by 
the length of its periods,’ his splendid stateliness, 
his narrative skill, his development of motives, and, 
above all, hts marvellous skill in portraiture (shown 
best m the character of Falkland;, have rendered 
the History an imperishable classic 

Beception of the Llturary at Edinburgh In 1637 
On the Sunday morning appointed for the work, the 
Chancellor of Scotland and others of tlie Council 
being present m the cathedral church, the dean began 
to read the Liturgy, whicli he had no sooner entered 
upon but a noise and clamour was raised throughout 
the church, that no voice could be hcartl distinctly, and 
then a shower of stones and sticks and cudgels were 
thrown at the dean’s head The bishop went up into 
the pulpit, and from thence put them in mind of the 
sacredness of the place, of their duty to God and the 
King , but he found no more reverence, nor was the 
clamour or disorder less than before The Chancellor, 
from his seat, commanded the provost and magistrates 
of the aty to descend from the gallery m which they 
sat, and by their authority to suppress the not , which 
at last with great difficult) they did, by driving the 
rudest of those who made the disturbance out of the 
church, and shutting the doors, which gave the dean 
opportunity to proceed in the reading of the Liturgy, 
which was not at all intended or hearkened to by those 
who remained within the church , and if it had, they 
who were turned out continued their barbarous noise, 
brake the windows, and endeavoured to break down the 
doors , so that it was not possible for any to follow 
their devotions. 

When all was done that at that time could be done 
tliere, and the Council and magistrates went out of the 
church to their houses, the rabble followed the bishops 
with all the opprobrious language they could invent, of 
bringing in superstition and Popery into the kingdom, 
and making the people slaves , and were not content 
to use their tongues, but employed theu- hands too 
m throwing dirt and stones at them, and treated the 
Bishop of Edinburgh (whom they looked upon as most 
active that way) so rudel) that with great difficulty he 
got into a house after they had tom his habit, and 
was from thence removed to his own with great 
hazard of his life. As this was the reception it had 
m the cathedral, so it fared not better in the other 
churches in the city, but was entertained with the same 
hollowing and outenes, and threatening the men whose 
office It was to read it with the same bitter execrations 
against bishops and Popery 

Hitlierto no person of condition or name appeared, or 
seemtal to countenance this sealitious confusion , it was 
the rabble, of which nobody was named, and, which 
IS more strange, not one apprehended and it seems 
the bishops thought it not of moment enough to desire 


I or require any help or protection from the Council , but, 
without confemng with them or applying themselves to 
' them, they despatched away an express to the King 
witli a full and particular informatiop of all that had 
passed, and a desire that he would take that course he 
thought best for the carrying on his service. 

Until this advertisement arrived from Scotland, there 
were very few in England who had heard of any dis 
orders there, or of anything done there which might 
produce any The King himself had been ahwiys so 
jealous of the privileges of that his native kingdom (as 
hath been touched before), and that it might notFedis 
honoured by a suspicion of having any dependence upon 
England, that he never suffered any thing relating to 
that to be debated or so much as communicated to his 
Pnvy Council m this (though many of that nation were, 
without distinction. Councillors of England), but handled 
all those affairs himself with two or three Scotchmen 
who always attended m the Court for the business of 
that kingdom, which was upon the matter still despatclicd 
by the sole advice and direction of the Marquis of 
Hamblcton [Hamilton] 

And the truth is, there was so little curiosity either in 
the Court or the country to know any thing of Scotland, 
or what was done there, that when the whole nation was 
solicitous to know what passed vveekly m Germany and 
Poland and all other parts of Europe, no man ever in- 
quired what was doing in Scotland, nor had that kingdom 
a place or mention in one page of any gazette, so little 
the world heard or thought of that people , and even after 
the advertisement of this preamble to rebellion, no men 
tion was made of it at the Council board, but such a 
despatch made into Scotland upon it as expressed the 
King’s dislike and displeasure, and obliged the lords of 
the Council there to appear more vigorously in the 
vindication of his authority, and suppression of those 
tumults But all was too little That people, after 
they had once begun, pursued the business vigorously, 
and with all imaginable contempt of the government , 
and though m the hubbub of the first day there appeared 
nobody of name or reckoning, but the actors were really 
of the dregs of the people, yet they discovered by the 
countenance of that day that few men of rank were for 
ward to engage themselves in the quarrel on the behalf of 
the bishops , whereupon more considerable persons every 
day appeared against them, and, as heretofore m the case 
of St Paul (Acts xiii 50), the Jews stirred up the devout 
and honourable tOomen, the women and ladies of the best 
quality declared themselves of the party, and with all 
the reproaches imaginable made war upon the bishops, 
as introducers of Popery and superstition, against which 
they avowed themselves to be irreconcilable enemies 
and their husbands did not long defer the owning the 
same spirit , insomuch as within few days the bishops 
durst not appear in the streets nor in any' courts or 
houses, but were in danger of their lives, and such of 
the lords as durst be m their company, or seemed to 
desire to rescue them from violence, had their coaches 
tom in pieces, and their persons assaulted, insomuch as 
they were glad to send for some of those great nieu 
who did indeed govern the rabble though they appeared 
not in It, who readily came and redeemed them out of 
their hands So that by the time new orders came from 
England, there was scarce a bishop left m Edinburgh, 
and not a minister who durst read the Liturg) in any 
church 
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Character of Hampden 

Air Hampden was a man of much greater cunning, and 
it may he of the most discerning spint, and of the greatest 
address and msinualion to bring any thing to pass which 
he desired of any man of that time, and who laid the 
design deepest He was a gentleman of a good extrac 
tion and a fair fortune, ivho from a life of great pleasure 
and bcense had on a sudden retired to e\traordmary 
sobriety and strictness, and jet retained his usual cheer 
fulness and affability , which, together with the opinion 
of his wisdom and justice and the courage he had shewetl 
m opposmg the ship money, raised his reputation to a 
very great height, not only m Buckinghamshire where he 
Ined, but generally throughout the Kingdom Pie was 
not a man of many avords, and rarelj' began the discourse, 
or made the first entrance upon any business that was 
assumed , but a very aveighty speaker, and after he had 
heard a full debate, and observed how the Plouse was 
like to be inclined, took up the argument, and shortly 
and clearly and craftily so stated it that he commonly 
conducted it to the conclusion he desired , and if he 
found he could not do that, he was never without the 
dexteiity to divert tlie debate to another time, and to 
prevent the deterrmning any thing m the negative which 
might prove inconvenient in the future He made so 
great a show of avahty and modesty and humihtj, and 
alw ays of mistrusting his ow n judgment and of esteeming 
his with whom he conferred for the present, that he 
seemed to have no opimons or resolutions but such as 
he contracted from the mformation and instruction he 
received upon the discourses of others, whom he liad a 
wonderful art of govemmg and leading into his pnnciples 
and inclinations whibt they beheved that he wholly de 
pended upon their counsel and advice No man had 
?ver a greater power over himself or was less the man 
that he seemed to be, which shortly after appeared to 
every body when he cared less to keep on the mask 

Character of Lord FaUcland, 

In this unhappy battle [the first of Newbury] was slam 
the Lord Viscount Falkland a person of such prodigious 
parts of leammg and knowledge, of that inimitable sweet 
ness and delight in conversation, of so floivingand obliging 
a humanity and goodness to mankind, and of that pnmi 
tive simplicity and mtegnty of life, that if there were no 
other brand upon this odious and accursed civil war than 
that single loss, it must be most infamous and execrable 
to all posterity 

‘ Turpe mon post te solo non posse dolore.’ 

Before this Parliament his condition of life was so 
happy that it was hardly capable of improvement Before 
he came to twenty years of age he was master of a noble 
fortune, which descended to him by the gift of a grand 
father, wituout passing through his father or mother, who 
were then both ahve, and not well enough contented to 
find themselves passed by m the descent. His education 
for some years had been m Ireland, where his father was 
Lord Deputy , so that when he returned into England to 
the possession of his fortune, he was unentangled with 
anj acquamtance or friends, which usually grow up by 
the custom of conversation, and therefore was to make a 
pure election of his company, which he chose by other 
rules than were prescribed to the joung nobility of that 
time. And it cannot be demed, though he admitted 
some few to his friendship for the agreeableness of t[ieir 


natures and their undoubted affection to him, that his 
familiarity and friendship for the most part was with men 
of the most eminent and sublime parts, and of untouched 
reputation m point of integrity , and such men had a title 
to his bosom. ' 

He w as a great chenshcr of wit and fancy and good 
parts in any man, and, if he found them clouded with 
poverty or want, a most liberal and bountiful patron 
towards them, even above his fortune , of which m those 
administrations he was such a dispenser as if he had 
been trusted w ith it to such uses, and if there had been 
the least of vice in his expense, he might have been 
thought too prodigal He was constant and pertinaaous 
in whatsoever he resolved to do, and not to be weaned 
by any pains that were necessary to that end And 
therefore, having once resolved not to see London (vvhicli 
he loved above all places) till he had perfectly learned 
the Greek tongue, he went to his own house m the 
country, and pursued it with that indefatigable industry 
that It will not be believed m how short a time he was 
master of it, and accurately read all the Greek historians. 

In this time, his house being within ten miles of 
Oxford, he contracteil familiarity and friendship wath 
the most polite and accurate men of that universitj, who 
found such an immenseness of wit, and such a solidity of 
judgment in him, so infinite a fancy bound in by a most 
logical ratiocination, such a vast knowledge that he was 
not Ignorant m any thing, yet such an e.xcessive humility 
as if he had known nothing, that they frequently resorted 
and dwelt with him as in a college situated m a purer 
air, so that his house was a university bound m a Icsser 
volume, whither they came not so inucli for repose as 
study, and to examine and refine those grosser proposi 
tions which laziness and consent made current in vulgar 
conversation 

Many attempts were made upon him by the mstigation 
of his mother (who was a lady of another persuasion in 
religion, and of a most masculine understanding, allayed 
with the passion and infirmities of her own se.\) to pervert 
him m his piety to the Church of England, and to recon 
cile him to that of Rome, which they prosecuted wath 
the more confidence, because he declined no opportunity 
or occasion of conference with those of that rehgion, 
whether pnests or laics, havang diligently studied the 
controversies, and e.\actly read all or the choicest of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, and having a memory so 
stupendous that he remembered on all occasions whatso- 
ever he read And he was so great an enemy to that 
passion and unchantableness which he saw produced by 
difference of opmion in matters of religion, that m all 
those disputations with pnests and others of the Roman 
Church he affected to manifest all possible civility to their 
persons, and estimation of their parts , which made them 
retain still some hope of his reduction, even when they 
had given over offering farther reasons to him to that 
purpose But this chanty towards them was much 
lessened, and any correspondence with them qmte de- 
clined, when by sinister arts they had corrupted his two 
younger brothers, being both children, and stolen them 
from his house and transported them beyond seas, and 
perverted his sisters upon which occasion he vynt two 
large discourses against the pnncipal positions of that 
religion, with that sharpness of style and full weight of 
reason that the Church is depnved of great jewels m the 
concealment of them, and that they are not published to 
the world 
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He was superior to all those passions and alTections 
which attend vulgar minds, and was guilty of no other 
ambition than of knowledge, and to be reputed a lover of 
all good men , and that made him too much a contemner 
of tliose arts which must be indulged in the transactions 
of human afliurs In the last short Parliament he was a 
burgess in the House of Commons , and from the debates, 
which were there managed with all imaginable gravity 
and sobriety, he contracted such a reierence to parlia 
nients that he thought it really impossible that they could 
ever produce mis 
chieve or incon 
venience to the 
kingdom, or that 
the kingdom could 
be tolerably happy 
in the intennission 
of them 

He had a cour 
age of the most 
clear and keen tern 
per, and so far from 
fear that he was not 
without appetite of 
danger , m'd there 
fore upon any occa 
sion of action he 
always engaged Ins 
person m those 
troops which he 
thought by the 
forwardness of the 
commanders to be 
most like to be 
farthest engaged , 
and m all such en- 
counters he had 
about him a strange 
cheerfulness and 
companiable 
ness, without at all 
affecting the execu 
tion that attended 
them , m which he 
took no delight, 
but took pmns to 
prevent it where it 
avas not by resist 
ance necessary insomuch that at Edgehdl, when the 
enemy was routed, he was like to have incurred great pcnl 
by interposing to save those who had thrown away their 
aims, and against whom it may lie others were more 
fierce for their having thrown them awaj insomuch as 
a man might think he came into tlic field only out of 
cunosiiy to see tlie face of danger, and chanty to prevent 
the shedding of blood Yet m his natural inclination he 
acknowledged he was addicted to the profession of a 
soldier , and shortly after he came to his fortune, and 
before he came to age, he went into the Low Countnes, 
with a resolution of procuring command, and to gnehim 
self up to It , from which he was conierted by the com 
plete inactivity of that summer and so he returned into 
England, and shortly after entered upon that \ehement 
course of study we mentioned before, till the first alarum 
from the north , and then again he made readj for the 
field, and thougli he received sonic repulse in the com 


iiiand of a troop of horse, of which he had a promise, he 
went a volunteer with the Earl of Essex 
From the entrance into this unnatural war, his natural 
cheerfulness and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of 
sadness and dejection of spint stole upon him which he 
had never been used to, yet being one of those who 
believed that one battle would end all differences, and 
that there would be so great a victory on one side that 
the other would be compelled to submit to any conditions 
from the victor (winch supposition and conclusion, gener- 
ally sunk into the 
minds of most men, 
prevented the look 
mg after many ad- 
vantages which 
might then have 
been laid hold of) 
he resisted those 
indispositions, et du 
htclu btllum tuter 
remedia erai But 
after the King’s re- 
turn from Brain 
ford, and the furious 
resolution of the 
two Houses not to 
admit any treaty 
for peace, those m 
dispositions which 
had before touclied 
him grew into a 
perfect habit of un 
clieerfulness , and 
be who had been so 
exactly unreserved 
and affable to all 
men tint Ills face 
and countenance 
was always present 
and vacant to his 
company, and held 
any cloudiness and 
less pleasantness of 
the visage a kind 
of rudeness or in 
civihty, became on 
a sudden less com- 
municable, and 
thence very sad, pale, and exceedingly affected with the 
spleen In his clothes and habit, which he had intended 
before always with more neatness and industry and 
expense than is usual to so great a mind, he was not 
now only incunous but too negligent , and m his recep 
tion of suitors, and the necessary or casual atldresses to 
his place, so quick and sharp and severe, that there 
w anted not some men (w ho were strangers to his nature 
and disposition) w ho believed him proud and imperious , 
from which no mortal man was ever more free 

When there was any overture or hope of peace he 
would be more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly 
solicitous to press any thing which he thought might 
promote it , and sitting amongst his fnends, often, after 
a deep silence and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill 
and sad accent, ingeminate tlie word Peace, Peace, 
and would passionately profess that.thc very agony of 
the war, and the view of the calamities and desolation 
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the kingdom did and must endure, took his sleep from 
him, and would shortly break his heart- dTiis made 
some think, or pretend to think, that he wds so much 
enamoured on peace, that he would hate been glad the 
King should have bought it at any price , which was a 
most unreasonable calumny , as if a man that was him- 
self the most punctual and precise m every circumstance 
that might reflect upon conscience or honour could have 
wished the King to hate committed a trespass against 
either 

In the mommg before the battle, as always upon 
action, he was very cheerful, and put himself into the 
first rank of the Lord Byron’s regiment, who was then 
adtancing upon the enemy, who had lined the hetlges 
on both sides with musketeers, from whence he was 
shot with a musket on the lower part of the belly, and 
m the instant falling from his horse, his body was not 
found till the next morning, till when there was some 
hope he might have been a pnsoner , though his nearest 
fnends, who knew his temper, received small comfort 
from that imagination 1 bus fell that incomparable 
young man, in the four and thirtieth jear of his age, 
having so much despatched the business of life, that the 
oldest rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and the 
joungest enter not into the world with more innocence 
and whosoever leads such a life need not care upon how 
short ivaming it is taken from him. 

The Battle of Stratton 

Towards the middle of Maj, the Earl of Stamford 
marched into Comw all, by the north part, w ith a body 
of fourteen hundred horse and dragoons, and five thou 
sand four hundred foot by the poll, with a train of 
thirteen brass ordnance, and a mortar piece, and a \ery 
plentiful magazine of victual and ammumtion, and every 
way m as good an equipage as could be proiided by 
men who wanted no money , whilst the King’s small 
forces, being not half the number, and unsupplied with 
every useful thing, were at Lanson [Launceston], of 
whom the enemy had so full a contempt, though they 
knew they were marching to them, within six or seven 
miles, that they considered only how to take them after 
they were dispersed, and to prevent their running into 
Pendenms Castle to give them further trouble To 
which purpose having encamped themselves upon the 
flat top of a very high hill, to which the ascents 
were very steep every way, near Stratton, being the 
only part of Cornwall eminently disaffected to the 
King’s service, they sent a party of twelve hundred 
horse and dragoons, under the command of Sir George 
Chudleigh, father to their Major general, to Bodmin to 
surprise the high shnef [shenff], and pnncipal gentle 
men of the country , and thereby, not only to prevent 
the coming up of any more strength to the King’s 
party, but, under the awe of such a power of horse, 
to make the whole country nse for them. ThiS design, 
which was not in itself unreasonable, proved fortunate to 
the King For his forces which marched from Lanson, 
vvnth a resolution to fight with the enemy, upon any 
disadvantage of place or number (which, how hazardous 
soever, carried less danger vnth it than retmng into the 
county, or anything else that was m their power), easily 
now resolved to assault the camp m the absence of their 
horse , and with this resolution they marched on Mon 
day the fifteenth of May mthin a mile of the enemy , 
being so destitute of all provisions, that the best officers 


had but a biscuit a man a day, for two days, the enem) 
looking upon them as their own. 

On luesday tlie sixteenth of May, about five of the 
clock in the morning, they disposed themselv cs to their 
work, having stood in their arms all the night The 
number of foot was about two thousand four himdred, 
which they divided into four parts, and agreed on their 
several provinces Ihe first was commanded by the 
Lord Moliun and Sir Ralph Hopton, who undertook to 
assault the camp on the south side. Next them, on the 
left hand, Sir John Berkely and Sir Bevil Grcenvill were 
to force their way Sir Nicholas Slanmng and Colonel 
Trevannion were to assault the north side, and on their 
left hand. Colonel Thomas Basset, who was Major general 
of their foot, and Colonel William Godolphin were to 
advance with their party, each party having two pieces 
of cannon to dispose as they found necessarj’ Colonel 
John Digby commanding the horse and dragoons, being 
about five hundred, stood upon a sandy common which 
had a way to the camp, to take any advantage he could 
of the enemy, if tliey charged , othenvise, to be firm as 
a reserv e 

In this manner the fight begun , the King’s forces 
pressing with tiieir utmost vigour those four wajs up the 
hill, and the enemy’s as obstinately defending their ground 
The fight continued wath very doubtful success till to 
wards three of the clock m the afternoon, when word 
was brought to the chief officers of the Cornish that 
their ammunition was spent to less than four barrels of 
powder, which (concealing the defect from the soldiers) 
they resolv ed could be only supplied with courage and 
therefore, by messengers to one another, they agreed to 
advance with their full bodies, without making any more 
shot, till they reached the top of the hill, and so might be 
upon even ground with the enemy, wherein the officer’s 
courage and resolution was so well seconded by the 
soldier tliat they began to get ground in all places, 
and the enemy, m wonder of the men who outfaced 
tlieir shot with their swords, to quit their post Major- 
general Chudleigh, who order’d the battle, faded m no 
part of a soldier , and when he saw his men recoil from 
less numbers, and tlie enemy m all places gaming the 
hiU upon him, himself advanced, with a good stand of 
pikes, upon that party which was led by Sir Jolm 
Berkely and Sir Bevil GreenviU, and charged them so 
smartly that he put them into disorder , Sir Bevil Greenv ill 
in the shock being borne to the ground, but quickly^ 
relieved by his companion, they so reinforced the charge, 
that having killed most of the assailants and dispersed 
the rest, they took the Major general pnsoner, after he 
had behaved himself with as much courage as a man 
could do Then the enemy gave ground apace, inso- 
much os the four parties, growing nearer and neater ns 
they ascended the hill, between three and four of the 
clock they all met together upon one ground near the 
top of the hill, where they embraced with unspeakable 
joy, each congratulating the other’s success, and all ac 
knowledgmg the wonderful blessing of God , and being 
there possessed of some of the enemy’s cannon, they 
tumeil them upon the camp, and advanced together to 
perfect their victory But the enemy no sooner under 
stood the loss of their Major general but their hearts 
filled them , and being so resolutely pressed, and their 
ground lost, upon the secunty and advantage whereof 
they vvholely depended, some of them threw dow n their 
arms and others fled, dispersing themselves, and every" 
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Character of Charles I 

But It 'will not be unnecessary to add the short 
character of his person, that postenty may know the 
inestimable loss which the nation, then undenvent, in 
being depnved of a prince whose example would have 
liad a greater influence upon the manners and piety 
■of the nation than the most stnet laws can have To 
speak first of his private qualifications as a man, before 
Ihe mention of his princely and royal rirtues, he was, 
if ever any, the most worthy of the title of on honest 
■man, so great a lover of justice, that no temptation 
■could dispose him to a wrongful action, except it were 
so disguised to lum that he believed it to be just 
He had a tenderness and compassion of nature which 
restrmned him from ever doing a hard hearted thing, 
and therefore ho was so apt to grant pardon to male 
factors, that his judges represented to him the damage 
and insecuntj to the public that flowed from such his 
indulgence , and then he restrained himself from pardon- 
ing either murders or highway robberies, and quickly 
discerned the fruits of his seventy by a wonderful re 
formation of those enormities He was very punctual 
and regular in his devotions , so that he was never 
known to enter upon his recreations or sports, though 
never so carlj m the mornmg, before he had been at 
(public prayers, so that on hunting days his chaplains 
avere Ixiund to a very early attendance. And he was 
likewise very strict in observing the hours of his pnvate 
cabinet devotions, and was so severe an exactor of 
gravity and reverence in all mention of religion, that 
he could never endure any light or profane word in 
religion, with what sharpness of wit soever it was 
covered though he was well pleased and delighted with 
reading verses made upon an> occasion, no man durst 
bnng before him any thing that was profane or unclean , 
that kind of wit had never any countenance then He 
was so great an example of conjugal affection, that they 
who did not imitate him in that particular did not brag 
of their liberty and he did not only permit but dirert 
Ins bishops to prosecute those scandalous vices in the 
ccclesiastjcal courts against persons of eminence and 
I near relatjon to his service. 

His kingl) virtues had some mixture and allay that 
hindered them from shining m full lustre, and from 
proilucing those fruits they should have been attended 
with He was not in his nature bountiful, lliough he 
gave very much which appeared more after the duke 
of Buckingham’s death, after which those showers fell 
Aerj rarely , and he paused too long in giving, which 
made those to whom he gave less sensible of the benefit 
He kept state to tlie full, which made his Court vcr> 
orderly, no man jiresuniing to be seen in a place where 
he had no pretence to be He saw and observed men 
long liefore he received aqy about his person, and 
did not love strangers, nor verj confident men. He 
42 


was a patient hearer of causes, vihich he frequently 
accustomed himself to at the Council board , and judgexl 
very well, and was dexterous m the mediating part , so 
that he often put an end to causes by persuasion, which 
the stubbornness of men’s humours made dilatory in 
courts of justice. 

He was very fearless m his jicrson, but not enterpris 
ing, and liad an excellent imderstandmg, but was not 
confident enough of it , which made him oftentimes 
change his own opinion for a worse, and follow the 
advice of a man that did not judge so well as himself 
And this made him more irresolute than the conjuncture 
of his affairs would admit If he had been of a rougher 
and more impenous nature, he would have found more 
respect and duty, and his not applying some severe 
cures to approaching evils proceeded from the lenity of 
his nature and the tenderness of Ins conscience, which 
in all cases of blood made him choose the softer way, and 
not hearken to severe counsels, how reasonablj soever 
uiged This only restrained him from pursuing liis 
advantage m (he first Scots expedition, when, humanly 
speaking, he might have reduced that nation to the most 
slavish obedience that could liavc been wished But no 
man can say he had then many who advised hun to it, 
but to tlie contrary , by a wonderful mdisposition all his 
Council had had to fighting or any other fatigue He 
was always an immoderate lover of the Scottish nation, 
having not only been bom there, but educated by tliat 
people, and besieged by them always, having, few English 
about him until he was King , and the major number of 
his servants being still of those, who he thought could 
never fail him , and then no man had sucli an ascendant 
over him by the lowest and humblest insmuations as 
duke Hamblcton [Hamilton] had 

As he excelled in all other virtues, so m temperance 
he was so strict that he abhorred all deboshry to that 
degree that at a great festival solemnity w liere he once 
was, when very many of the nobility of the English and 
Scots were entertained, being told by one who withdrew 
from thence wlial vast draughts of wine they drank, 
and that there was one earl w ho had drank most of the 
rest down, and was not himself moved or altered, the 
King said that he deserved to be hanged , apd that 
earl coming shortly after into the room where his 
majesty was, m some gaiety, to show how unhurt he was 
from that battle, the King sent some one to bid him 
withdraw from his majesty’s presence , nor did he in , 
some days after appear before the King 

There were so many miraculous circumstances con 
tnbuted to his rum, that men might well think that heaven 
and earth conspired it, and that the stars designed it 
Though he was from the first declension of his power 
so much betrayed by liis own servants that there were 
very few who remained faithful to him, yet that treachery 
proceeded not from any treasonable purpose to do him 
any harm, but from particular and personal animosities 
against other men And afterwards, the terror all men 
were under of the Parliament, and the guilt they were 
conscious of themselves, made them watch all oppor- 
tunities to make themselves gracious to those who could 
do them good, and so they became spies ujion their 
master, and from one piece of knavery were hardeneal 
and confirmed to undertake another, till at last they had 
no hope of preservation but bj tlie destruction of tlicir 
master And after all this, when a man might reason 
ablj liehcve that less than a universal defexUon of three ' 
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nations could not ha\e reduced a great King to so ugly 
a fate, it is most certain that in that very hour when he 
was thus wickedly murdered in the sight of the sun, he 
had as great a share in the hearts and affections of his 
subjects in general, was as much beloved, esteemed, and 
longed for by the people m general of the three nations, 
as any of his predecessors had ever been To conclude 
he was the worthiest gentleman, the best master, the best 
fnend, the best husband, the best father, and the best 
Chnstian that the age in which he hved had produced 
And if he was not the best King, if he was ithout some 
parts and -qualities which have made some kings great 
and happy, no other prince was ever unhappy who was 
possessed of half his virtues and endowments, and so 
muqh without any kind of vice 

This unparalleled murder and pamcidewas committed 
upon the thirtieth of January, in the year, according to the 
account used m England, 1648, in the forty and ninth 
year of his age, and when he had such excellent health, 
and so great vigour of body, that when Ins murderers 
caused him to be opened (whicli they did , and were some 
of them present at it with great curiosity) they confessed 
and declared that no man had ever all his \ital parts 
so perfect and unhurt and that he seemed to be of so 
admirable a composition and constitution, that he would 
probably have hved as long as nature could subsist 
His body ivas immediately earned into a room at White 
hall, w'here he was exposed for many days to the public 
view, that all men might know that he was not alive. 
\nd he was then embalmed, and put into a coffin, and so 
earned to St James’s, where he likewise remained several 
days. They who were qualified to order his funeral, 
declared that he should be buned at Windsor m a 
decent manner, provided that the whole expense should 
not exceed five hundred pounds. The Duke of Rich 
mond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of Southampton 
and Lmdsey, who had been of his bed chamber, and 
always very faithful to him, desired those w lio governed 
that they might have leave to perform the last duty to 
their dead master, and to wait upon him to his grave , 
which, after some pauses, they were permitted to do, 
with this, that they should not attend the corpse out 
of the town , smee they resolved it should be privately 
canned to Windsor without pomp or noise, and then they 
should have timely notice, that if they pleased, they 
might be at his interment And accordingly it was com- 
mitted to four of those servants, who had been by them 
appointed to wait upon him dunng his imprisonment, 
that they should convey the body to Windsor, which they 
did And it was that night placed m that chamber 
which had usually been his bed chamber and the next 
morning it was earned into the great hall, where it 
remained till the lords came , who amved there in the 
afternoon, and immediately went to Colonel Whitchcott, 
the governor of the castle, and shewed the order they 
had from the Parliament to be present at the bunal, 
which he admitteclj But when they desired that his 
Majesty might be buned according to the form of the 
Common Prayer Book, the Bishop of London being 
present with them to officiate, he expressly, positively, 
and roughly refused to consent to it , and said it was 
not lawful , that the Common Prayer Book was put 
down, and he would not suffer it to be used m that 
garrison where he commanded , nor could all the 
reasons, persuasions, and entreaties prevail with him 
to suffer It. Then they went into the churclg to make 


choice of a place to bury it in. But when they- 
entcrcil into it, which they had been so well acquainted 
with, they found it so altered and transformed, all tombs,, 
inscriptions, and those landmarks pulled down, by 
which all men knew every particular place in that 
church, and such a dismal mutation over the whole, that 
they knew not where they were nor a\as there one old 
officer that had belonged to it, or knew where the princes- 
had used to be interred. At last there was a fellow of the 
town who undertook to tell them the place, where, he- 
said, there was a vault, m which King Harry the Eighth 
and Queen Jane Seymour were intcrr’d. As near that 
place as could conveniently be, they caused the grave to- 
be made There the King’s body was laid without anjr 
words, or other ceremonies tlian the tears and sigha of 
the few beholders Upon the coffin was a plate of silver 
fixt with these words only, ‘King Charles, 1648 ’ When 
the coffin was put in, the black velvet pall that had 
covered it was thrown over it, and then the earth throrni 
in , which the governor stayed to see perfectly done, and 
then took the keys of the church, which was seldom put 
to any use 

Execution of Montrose 

.rVs soon as he had ended his discourse he was; 
ordered to withdraw, and after a short space was again 
brought in, and told by the Chancellor, that he was- 
on the morrow, being the one and twentieth of May 
1650, to be earned to Edenborough cross, and there to 
be hangetl upon a gallows thirty feet high, for the space 
of three hours, and then to be taken down, and his 
head to be cut off upon a scaffold, and hanged on 
Edenborough tollbooth, and his legs and arms to be- 
hanged up in other public towns of the kingdom, and 
his body to be buried at the place where he was ta» 
be executed, except the Kirk should take off his ex 
communication, and then his body might be buned m 
the common place of bunal He desired ‘that he 
might say somewhat to them,’ but was not suffered, 
and so was earned back to the prison 

That he might not enjoy any ease or qmet during 
the short reraaindi-r of his life, their ministers came 
presently to insult over him with all the reproaches 
imaginable , pronouncerl his damnation, and assured 
him that the judgment he was the next day to undergo 
was but an easy prologue to that which he was to 
undergo afterwards And after many such barbarities, 
they offered to intercede for him to the Kirk upon 
his repentance, and to pray with him , but he too well 
understood the form of their common prayers in those 
cases to be only the most virulent and insolent impreca- 
tions against the persons of those they prayed against 
(‘Lord, vouchsafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of 
this proud incomgible sinner, this wicked, perjured, 
traitorous, and profane person, who refuses to harken 
to the voice of thy Kirk,’ and the like chantable ex- 
pressions), and therefore he desired them to spare their 
pams, and to leave him to his owm devotions. He 
told them that they were a miserable, deluded, and 
deluding people, and would shortly brmg that poor 
nation under the most insupportable servitude ever 
people had submitted to He told them he was prouder 
to have his head set upon the place it was appointed to 
be than he could have been to have his picture hang 
in the King’s bedchqmber that he was so far from 
being troubled that his four limbs were to be hanged 
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m four cities of the kingdom, that he heartily wished 
he had hesh enough to be sent to every city in Christen 
doin', as a testimony of the cjusc for which he suffered. 

The next day they executed every part and circum 
stance of that barbarous sentence with all the inhu 
manily imaginable , and he bore it with aU the courage 
and magnanimity, and the greatest piety, that a good 
Christian could manifest He magnified the virtue, 
courage, and religion of the last King, exceedingly 
commended the justice and goodness and understanding 
of the present King, and prayed tliat they might not 
betray him as they had done his father When he 
had ended all he meant to say, and was expecting to 
expire, they had yet one scene more to act of their 
tjTanny The hangman brought the book that had 
been published of liis truly heroic actions whilst he 
had commanded in that kingdom, which book was tied 
in a small cord that was put about his neck The 
marquis smiled at this new instance of their malice, 
and thanked them for it, and said he was pleased 
that it should be there, and was prouder of u earing 
It than ever he had been of the Carter, and so renew 
mg some devout ejaculations, he patiently endured the 
last act of the executioner 

Thus died the gallant Marquis of Montrose, after he 
had given as great a testimony of loyalty and courage 
as a subject can do, and performed as wonderful actions 
m several battles, upon as great inequality of numbers, 
and as great disadvantages m respect of arms and 
other preparations for war, as hath been performed in 
this age He was a gentleman of a very ancient ex- 
traction, many of whose ancestors had exercised the 
highest charges under tiie King in tfiat kingdom, and 
had been allied to the Crown itself He was of very 
good parts, winch were improved by a good education 
he had always a great emulation, or rather a great 
contempt of the Marquis of Argylc (as he was too apt 
to contemn those he did not love), who wanted nothing 
but honesty and courage to be a very extraordinary 
man, having all other good talents in a great degree. 
He was in his nature fearless of danger, and never 
declined any enterprise for the difficulty of going through 
with lit, but exceedingly affected those which seemed 
desperate to other men, and did believe somewhat to 
be m himself which other men were not acquainted 
with, which made him live more easily towards those 
who were, or were willing to be, infenor to hun, and 
towards whom he exercised wonderful civility and 
generosity, than with his supenors or equals He was 
naturally jealous, and suspected those who did not 
concur with him in the way not to mean so well 
he He was not without vanity, but his virtues were 
much superior, and he well deserved to have his 
memory preserved and celebrated amongst the most 
illustnous persons of the age in which he lived 

Bacape of Charles n. after the Battle of Worcester 
When the night covered them, he found means to 
withdravv himself with one or two of his ovvn servants, 
whom he likewise discharged when it began to be light , 
and after he had made them cut off his hair, he betook 
liimsvlf alone into an adjacent wood, and relied only 
upon Him for his preservation vvho alone could and 
did miraculously deliver him 

When the darkness of the night was over, after the 
King had cast himself into that wood, he discerned 


another man, vvho had gotten upon an oak m the same 
vyood, near the place where the King had rested him- 
self, and had slept soundly The man upon the tree 
had first seen the King, and knew him, and came down 
fronf the tree to him, and was known to the King, 
being a gentleman of the neighbour county of Stafford- 
shire, who had served his late majesty dunng the war, 
and had now been one of the few who resorted to the 
King after his coming to Worcester His name was 
Carelesse, who had had a command of foot, above the 
degree of a captain, under the Lord Loughborough 
He persuaded the King, since it could not be safe for 
him to go out of the wood, and that as soon as it 
should be fully light, the wood itself would probably 
be visited by those of the country, who would be search- 
ing to find those whom they might make prisoners, 
that he would get up into that tree where he had 
been, where tlie boughs wen, so thick with leaves that 
a man would not be discovered there without'a narrower 
inquiry than people usually make m places which they 
do not suspect The King thought it good counsel, 
and with the other’s help climbed into the tree, and 
then helped his companion to ascend after him, where 
they sat all that day, and securely saw many who came 
purposely mto the wood to look after them, and heard 
all their discourse, how they would use the King him 
self if they could take him Tins wood was either in 
or upon the borders of Staffordshire , and though there 
was a highway near one side of it, where the Kmg 
had entered into it, yet it was large, and all other sides 
of It opened amongst enclosures, and it pleased God 
that Carelesse was not unacquainted with the neighbour 
villages And it was part of the King’s good fortune 
that this gentleman was a Roman Catholic, and thereby 
was acquainted with those of that profession of all 
degrees and it must never be denied that those of 
that faith, that is, some of them, had a very great share 
in his majesty’s preservation 

The day being spent in the tree, it was not in the 
King’s power to forget that he had lived two days 
with eating very little, and two nights with as little 
sleep , so that when the night came he was willing 
to make some provision for both so that he resolved, 
with the advice and assistance of his companion, to 
leave his blessed tree , so when the night was dark, 
they walked through the wood mto those enclosures 
which were farthest from any highway, and making 
a shift to get over hedges and ditches, and after walk 
mg at least eight or nine miles, which were the more 
gnevous to the King by the weight of his boots (for 
he could not put them off when he cut off his hair, 
for want of shoes), before morning they came to a poor 
cottage, the owner whereof, being a Roman Catholic, 
was known to Carelesse. He was called up, and as 
soon as he knew one of them he easily concluded in 
what condition they both were, and presently earned 
them into a little bam full of hay, whicli was a better 
lodging than he had for himself But when they were 
there, and had conferred with their host of the news 
and temper of the country, it was resolved that the 
danger would be the greater if they stayed together, 
and, therefore, that Carelesse should presently be gone, 
and should, w ithin two days, send an honest man to the 
King, to guide him to some other place of secunty ; 
and in the mean time his majesty should stay upon 
the haymow The poor man had nothing for him 
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to eat, but promised him good butter milk, the next 
monimg , and so he was once more left alone, bis 
companion, how weary soever, departing from him 
before day, the poor man of the house knowing no 
more than that he was a fnend of the captain’s, and 
one of those who had escaped from Worcester The 
King slept very well m Ins lodging, till the time that 
his host brought him a piece of bread and a great pot 
of butter milk, which he thought tlie best food he ever 
had eaten 

After he had rested upon this hay mow and fed upon 
this diet two days and two nights, m the evening before 
the third night another fellow, a little above the con- 
dition of his host, came to the house, sent from Carelesse, 
to conduct the King to another house, more out of any 
road near which any part of the army was like to 
inarch It was aboie twehe miles that he was to 
go, and w'as to use the same caution he had done 
the first night, not to go in any common road, whicli 
his guide knew well how to aioid Here he new 
dressed himself, changing clothes with his landlord, 
and putting on those w'hich he usually wore he had a 
great mmd to ha\e kept his own shirt, but he con- 
sidered that men are not sooner discovered by any 
mark m disguises than by havmg fine Imen m ill 
clothes , and so he parted w ith his shirt too, and took 
the same his poor host had then on. Though he had 
foreseen that he must leave his boots, and his land 
lord had taken the best care he could to provide an 
old pair of shoes, yet they were not easy to him when 
he first put them on, and m a short time after grew 
very grievous to him. In this equipage he set out 
from his first lodging in the beginning of the night, 
under the conduct of his comrade, who guided him 
the nearest way, crossing over hedges and ditches, that 
they might be in least danger of meeting passengers 
This was so grievous a march, and he was so tired, 
that he was even ready to despair, and to prefer being 
taken and suffered to rest, before purchasing his safety 
at that price His shoes had after the walking a few 
miles hurt him so much that he had thrown them 
away, and walked the rest of the way in his dl stockings, 
which w ere qmckly worn out , and his feet, with the 
thorns m getting over hedges, and with the stones m 
other places, were so hurt and wounded, that he many 
tunes cast himself upon the ground, with a desperate 
and obstinate resolution to rest there till the morning, 
that he might shift wuth less torment, what hazard 
soever he run But his stout gmde still prevailed with 
him to make a new attempt, sometimes promising that 
the way should be better, and sometimes assuring him 
that he had but little further to go , and m this distress 
and perplexity, before the morning they amved at the 
house designed, which though it was better than that 
which he had left, his lodging was still m the bam, 
upon straw instead of hay, a place being made as easy 
in It as the expectation of a guest could dispose it 
Here he had such meat and porridge as such people 
use to have, with which, but especially with the butter 
and the cheese, he thought himself well feasted , and 
took the best care he could to be supplied with other, 
little better, shoes and stockings , and after his feet 
were enough recovered that he could go, he was con- 
ducted from thence to another poor house, within such 
a distance as put him not to- much trouble , for havmg 
not yet m his thought which way or by what means 


to make his escape, all that was designed was only by 
shifting from one house to ^mother to avoid discovery, 
and being now in that quarter which was more inhabited 
by the Roman Catholics than most other parts in Eng 
land, he was led trom one to another of that persuasion, 
and concealed with great fidelity But he then observed 
that he w-is never carried to any gentleman’s liouse, 
though that country was full of them, hut only to poor 
houses of poor men, which only yielded him rest, with 
very unpleasant sustenance , whether there was more 
danger m those better houses, m regard of the resort 
and the many servants, or whether the owners of great 
estates were the owmers hkewise of more fears and 
apprehensions. 

Within few days, a very honest and discreet person, 
one Mr Hurlestone [Huddlestone], a Benedictine monk, 
who attended the service of the Catholics in those parts, 
came to him, sent by Carelesse, and w-as a very great 
assistance and comfort to him And when the phccs 
to which he earned him were at too great a distance 
to walk, he provided him a horse, and more proper 
habit tlian the rags he wore- This man told him tliai 
the Lord Wilraott lay concealed likewise m a fnend’s 
house of his, which his majesty was very glad of, and 
wished him to contrive some means how they might 
speak together, which the other easily did, and within 
a mght or tw o brought them into one place. M ilmott 
told the King that he had by very good fortune fallen 
into the house of an honest gentleman, one Mr Lane, 
a person of an excellent reputation for bis fidelity to 
the King, but of so universal and general a good name, 
that, though he had a sou who had been a colonel 
in the King’s service dunng the late war, and was 
then upon hts way with men to Worcester the very 
day of the defeat, men of all affections m the countrv 
and of all opinions paid the old man a very great 
respect, that he bad been very avilly treated there, 
and that the old gentleman had used some ddigence 
to find out where the King was, that he might get 
him to his house, where he was sure he could conceal 
him till he might contrive a full deliverance. And 

so they tw o went togetlier to Mr Lane’s house [Bentley 
Hall], where the King found he was w elcome, and con- 
veniently accommodated m such places as m a brge 
house had been provided to conceal the persons of 
mahgnants, or to preserve goods of value from bemg 
plundered, where he lodged and ate very well, and 
began to hope that he was in present safety Wdmott 
returned under the care of the monk, and expected 
summons when any farther motion should be thought 
to be necessary 

In this station the King remained m quiet and blessed 
security many days, receiving every day information of 
the general consternation the kmgdom was m, out 
of the apprehension that his person might fall into 
the hands of his enemies, and of the great diligence 
they used m inquiry for him. He saw the proclamation 
that was issued out and printed, m which a thousand 
pounds were promised to any man who would dehver 
and discover the person of Charles Steward [Stuart], 
and the penalty of high treason declared against those 
who presumed to hafbour or conceal him by which 
he saw how much he was beholden to all those who 
were faithful to him. It was now time to consider 
how he might find himself neqr the sea, from whence 
he might find some means to transport himself 
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Mr Lane had a niece, or very near kinswoman, who 
was married to a gentleman, one Mr Norton, a person 
of eight or nine hundred pounds per annum, who lived 
within four or five ipiles of Bnstol, which was at least 
four or five days’ journey from tiie place wliere the 
King then was, but a place most to be wislied for 
the King to be in, because he did not only know 
all tliat country very well, but knew many persons 
very well to whom, m an extraordinary case, he durst 
make himself known It was hereupon resolved that 
Mrs Lane should MSit this cousin, who was known to 
be of good affections, and that she should nde behind 
the King, who was fitted with clothes and boots for 
such a service, and that a servant of her father’s, in 
his livery, should wait upon her A good house was 
easilj pitched upon for the first night’s lodging, where 
Wilmott had notice given him to meet And in this 
equipage the King begun his journey, the colonel 
keeping him company at a distance, with a hawk upon 
his fist, and two or three spaniels, which, where there 
were any fields at hand, warranted him to nde out 
of the way, keeping his company still in his eye, and 
not seeming to be of it And in this manner they 
came to their first night’s lodging, and they need not 
now to contrive to come to their journey’s end about 
the close of the evening, for it was now in the month 
of October far advanced, that the long joumejs they 
made could not be despatched sooner Here the Lord 
Wibnott found them, and their journeys being then 
adjusted, he was instructed where he should be every 
night, and so they were seldom seen together m the 
journey, and rarely lodged m the same house at night 
And in tins manner the colonel hawked two or three 
days, till he had brought them within less than a day’s 
journey of Mr Norton’s house, and then he gave his 
hawk to the Lord Wilmott, who continued the joumej 
in the same exercise 

ITicy came to Mr Norton’s house sooner than usual, 
and It being on a holyday, they saw many people about 
a bow ling green that was licfore the door , and the first 
man the King saw was a chaplain of his own, who was 
allied to the gentleman of the house, and was silting upon 
the rails to see how the bowlers played So that William, 
b) which name the King went, walked with his horse 
into the stable, until his mistress could provide for his 
retreat Mrs Lane was very welcome to her cousin, and 
was presently condueted to her eliamber, where she no 
sooner was, than she lamented the condition of a good 
youth who came with her, and whom she had borrowed 
of his father to nde before her, who was very sick, being 
newly recovercsl of an ague , and desired her cousin 
that a chamber rmght be provided for him, and a good 
fire made, for that he would go early to bed, and was 
not lit to be lielow stairs. A pretty httle chamber was 
preseiitlv made ready, and a fire prepared, and a boy 
Sent into the stable to call William, and to shew him his 
chamber, who was very glad to be llieae, freed from 
ao niueli company as was below When it was 

supper lime, there being broth brought to the table, 
Mra Lane filleal a little dish, ami desiretl the butler, 
who waited at the table, to cam tint dish of por 
ndge to William, and to tell him that he should have 
some meat Sent to him presently Tlie bmlcr earned 
the porndge into the eliamber, with a napkin and sjuion 
and bread, and spake kindly lo the young man, who was 
willing to be eating, And the butler, looking nanowly 


upon him, fell upon his knees, and with tears told him 
he was glad to sCe his majesty fhe King was infinitely 
surprisctl, yet recollected himself enough to laugli at the 
man, and to asl^ him what he meant The man had 
been falconer to Tom Jermin, and made it appear that 
he knew well enough lo whom he spake, repeating some 
particulars which the King had not forgot Wherc- 
ujJon the King conjured him not to speak of what he 
knew, so much as to his master, though he believed him 
a very honest man. The fellow promised, and faithfully 
kept his word , and the King was the better waited upon 
dunng the time of his abode there 

After some days’ stay here, and communication be 
tween the King and the Lord Wilmott by letters, the 
King came to know that Colonel Francis Windham 
lived withm little more than a day’s journey of the 
place where he was, of which he was very glad 
At the place of meeting they rested only one night, and 
then the King went to the colonel’s house, where he 
rested many days, whilst Colonel Windhjm projected at 
what place the King might embark, and how they might 
procure a vessel lo be ready there, which was not easy 
to find, there being so great caution m all the ports, and 
so great a fear possessing those who w ere honest, that it 
was hard to procure any vessel that was outward bound 
to take in any passenger 

There was a gentleman, one Mr Ellison, who lived 
near Lyme in Dorsetshire, and who was well known to 
Colonel Windham, having been a captain in the King’s 
army, and was still looked upon as a very honest man 
With him the colonel consulted how they might get a 
vessel to be ready to take m a couple of gentlemen, 
fnends of his, who were m danger to be arrested, and 
transport them into France riioiigh no man would 
ask who the persons were, yet every man suspected who 
they were, at least they concludeal that it was some of 
Worcester party Lyme was generally as malicious and 
disalTecteal a town to the King’s intcre“st as any town in 
England could be, yet there was in it a master of a bark 
of whose honesty this captain was very confident, fhis 
man was lately returneal from 1 ranee, and had unlailen 
Ins vessel, when Llhsoii asked him when he would 
make another voyage, and he answereal ‘As soon as 
he could get loading for his ship ’ The other askeal, 

‘ whether he would undertake to carry over a coujile of 
gentlemen, and land them in France, if he might lie as 
well paid for his voyage as he iise-d to In: when he 
was freighted by the merchants ’ in conclusion, he told 
him he should receive fifty pounds for his fare fhe 
large recompense had that efiect, that the man undertook 
It , though he said he must make his provision very 
Secretly, for that he might be vvell suspected for going to 
sea again without being freighteal after he was so newly 
returned Colonel Windham, being advertised of this, 
came, together with the Lord Wilmott, to the cajilain’s 
house, from whence the lord and the captain rode lo a 
house near Lyme, where the nixster of the bark met 
them , and the Lord W ilmott bung satisCctl with the 
discourse of the man and his wanness, and foreseeing 
suspicions vvliich would arise, it was resolved that on 
such a night, which upon eoiisidcration of the tides was 
agrexal upon, the man should draw out Ins vessel from 
the pier, and being at sea should come to such a point 
almiit a mile from the town, where his ship diould 
remain upon the beach when the water was gone, winch 
would take u olT again alvout break of day the next 
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morning Ifaere was very near that point, even m the 
view of it, a small mn, kept by a man who nas reputed 
honest, to which the cavahers of tlie country often 
resorted, and London road passed that way, so tliat it 
was seldom without companj Into that inn the two 
gentlemen were to come m the beginning of the night, 
that they might put themselves on board And all things 
being thus concerted, and good earnest given to the 
master, the Lord Wilmott and the colonel returned to 
the colonel’s house, about a day’s journey from the place, 
the captain undertaking every day to look that the master 
should provide, and if any thing fell out contrary to 
expectation, to give the colonel notice at such a place, 
where they intended the King should be the day before 
he was to embark 

The King, being satisfied with these preparations, came 
at the time appomted to that house where he was to hear 
that all went as it ought to do , of which he received 
assurance from the captain, who found that the man had 
honestly put his provisions on board and had his com 
pany ready, which were but four men, and that the 
vessel should be dravm out that jiight , so that it w as fit 
for the tw o persons to come to the aforesaid mn , and 
the captain conducted them watlim sight of it, and then 
went to his oivn house, not distant a mile from it , the 
colonel remaining still at the house where they had 
lodged the night before, till he might hear the news of 
their bemg embarked 

They found many passengers in the inn, and so were 
to be contented with an ordinary chamber, which they 
did not mtend to sleep long m, but as soon ns there 
appeared any hght, Wilmott went out to discover the 
bark, of which there was no appearance In a word, the 
sun rose, and nothing like a ship m view They sent to 
the captain, who was as much amazed , and he sent 
to the town, and his servant could not find the master 
of the bark, which was still m the pier They suspected 
the captain, and the captain suspected the master How 
ever, it bemg past ten of the clock, they concluded it 
was not fit for them to stay longer there, and so they 
mounted their horses again to return to the house where 
they had left the colonel, who they knew resolved to stay 
there till he were assured that they were gone 

The truth of the disappointment was this. The man 
meant honestly, and had made all things ready for his 
departure, and the night he was to go out with bis 
vessel he had stayed m his own house, and slept two or 
three hours, and the tune of the tide being come that 
It was necessary to be on board, he took out of a cup 
board some linen and other thmgs which he used to 
cany w ith him to sea. His wnfe had observed that he 
had been for some days fuller of thoughts than he used 
to be, and that he had been speaking with seamen who 
used to go with him, and that some of them had earned 
provisions on board the bark , of which she had asked 
her husband the reason , who had told her that he was 
promised freight speedily, and therefore he w ould make 
all things ready She was sure that there was yet no 
lading m the ship, and therefore when she saw her 
husband take all those matenals with bun, which was a 
sure sign that he meant to go to sea, and it being late 
m the night, she shut the door, and swore he should not 
go out of his house. He told her he must go, and was 
engaged to go to sea that night, for which he should 
be well paid His wife told him she was sure he 
was domg somewhat that would undo hmi, and she ivas 


resolved he should not go out of his house , and if he 
should persist m it, she would call the neighbours, 
and carry him before the mayor to be examined, that 
the truth might be found out The poor man, thus 
mastered by the passion and violence of his wife, was 
forced to yield to her, tliat there might be no farther 
noise, and so went into his bed 

And It was very happy that the King’s jealousy has 
tened him from that mn It was the solemn fast daj, 
which was obsened in those times pnncipallj to inflame 
the people against the King and all those who were loyal 
to him , and there was a chapel in that village and over 
against that inn, where a w ea\ er, who had been a soldier, 
used to preach, and utter all the vilkunj imaginable 
against the order of government and he was then m 
the chapel preaching to his congregation when the King 
went from thence, and telling the people that Charles 
Steward was lurking somewhere m that country, and 
that they would ment from God Almighty if they could 
find him out The passengers who had lodged in the 
mn that night had, as soon as they were up, sent for a 
smith to Msit their horses, it being a hard frost The 
smith, when he had done what he was sent for, accord- 
ing to the custom of that people, examined the feet of 
the other two horses, to find more work When he had 
observed them, he told the host of the house that one of 
those horses liad travelled far, and that he w as sure that 
his four shoes had been made m four several counties, 
which, whether his skill was able to discover or no, was 
very true The smith going to the sermon told this story 
to some of his neighbours, and so it came to the ears of 
the preacher when his sermon was done And immedi 
ately he sent for an officer, and searched the inn, and 
inquired for those horses , and being informed that they 
vverc gone, he caused horses to be sent to follow them, 
and to make inquiry after the two men who rode those 
horses, and positively declared that one of them was 
Charles Steward 

When they' came again to the colonel, they presently 
concluded that they were to make no longer stay m those 
parts, nor any more to endeavour to find a ship upon 
that coast , and so, without farther delay, they rode back 
to the colonel’s house, where they amved m the night. 
Then they resolved to make their next attempt more 
southward, m Hampshire and Sussev 

Obaracter of Oliver Cromwell 

He was one of tliose men ywr vtiuptrare tie tninua 
qmdem possunt msi ut stmtil laudeut , for he could 
never have done half that mischief without great parts 
of courage and industry and judgment And he must 
have had a w onderful understanding in the natures and 
humours of men, and as great a dexterity m the applying 
them, who from a pnvate and obscure birth (though of a 
good family), without jnterest or estate, alliance or friend 
ship, could raise himself to such a height, and compound 
and knead such opposite and contradictory tempers, 
humours, and interests into a consistence that contributed 
to his designs and to their own destruction , whilst 
himself grew insensibly powerful enough to cut off those 
by whom he had climbed, in the instant that they pro 
jected to demolish their ovv'n budding What Velleius 
Paterculus said of Cmna may very justly be said of him, 
Attsttm eutn qua nemo atiderel bonus , perfectsse qua a 
nulla mst farltsstmo perylct possent Without doubt, no 
man wath more wickedness ever attempted any thing, or 
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irought to pasi what 1 il desired more \Mckedl>, more m 
the free and contempt of religion and moral honesty, 
yet wickedness as great ’as hiS could never have accom 
plished those trophies nilhout the assistance of a great 
spint, an admirable circumspection and s.igacit}, and a 
most magnanimous resolution When he appcare*d first 
in the Parliament, he seemed to have a person in no ' 
degree gracious, no ornament of discourse, none of tliose 
talents which use to reconcile the affections of the 
standees by >et as he grew into place and authority, 
hia parts seemed to be renewed, as if he Iiad concealed 
faculties till he had occasion to use them , and when lie 
was' to act the part of a great man, he did it without any 
indecency, through the want of custom. 

After he was confinned and invested Protector by ‘ The 
humble Petition and Advice,’ he consulted witli very few 
upon any action of importance, nor communicated any 
enterprise he resolved upon with more than those who 
were to have principal parts in the execution of it , nor 
to them sooner than was absolutel) necessary What 
he once resolved, in which he was not rash, he would not 
be dissuaded from, nor endure any contradiction of his 
power and authority, but extorterl obedience from them 
who were not willing to yield it Phus he subdued 

a spirit that had been often troublesome to the most 
sovereign power, and made Westminster Hall as obedient 
and subservient to his commands as any of tlie rest of his 
quarters. In all other matters which did not concern 
the life of his jurisdiction, he seemed to have- grc.at 
reverence for llie law, and rarely interposed between 
party and party And is lie proceeded with this kind 
of indignation, and haughtiness with those who were 
refractory and dared to contend with his greatness, so 
towards those who complie'd with his good pleasure and 
courtexi his protection, he used a wonderful civility, 
generosity, and bounty 

To reduce three nations, winch perfectly hated him, 
to an entire obedience to all his dictates , to awe and 
govern tliose nations by an anny tliat was indcvoted to 
him and w ished his ruin, was an instance of a very pro 
digious address But liis greatness at home was but a 
shadow of the glory he had abroad. It was hard to 
discover which feare-d him most, France, Spam, or the 
Low Countnes, where his fncndship was current at the 
value he put upon iL. And as they did all sacrifice their 
honour and their interest to his pleasure, so there is 
nothing he could Tiave demande-d that either of them 
would have denied liim He was not a man of 

blood, and totally declineal Alachiavcll s inetliod, which 
presenbes upon any alteration of a government, as a 
thing absolutely necessary, to cut off all the heads of 
those, and extirpate their famihco, who are friends to 
the old one And it was confidently reported that 
in the council of officers it was more ilian once pro 
pose-d that there might be a general massacre of all 
the royal party, as. the only expethent to secure the 
government, but Cromwell would never consent to it , it 
may lie, out of too great a conlemiit of bis enemies In 
a word, as he lead all tlie w ickcdiie’sses against vvhicli 
damnation is dcnounceal, and for which hell fire is 
prepare-d, so he had some virtues which have caused 
the memory of some men m all ages to be celebrated , 
and he will be looked upon by posterity as a brave, 
bad man 

The bell cdmori of iha IluUiy it ihst U) W Dunn Macra> 
(fi vols. QxfurU, Ctirendun Press, iS s), qiicic me also lucniy fire 
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1647^ *iiid (iniilicd, liLc (he Life, during his second exile), 
controversial s^ntings, and > vol»« of hu State Papers ((767-30 
calendared 1872-76). Sec Rankes able analysis of the History 
ibc Hon. ir Elhs a Ilistarical Inquiry nspcctm^ tn^ Characitr 
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Sir 3 I.ittliew llalc (1609-76), one of the 
most upright of judges, acquired credit dso by 
his vvriungb He avoided identifying himself 
with either party m the Civil War, and was 
a judge both during the Commonvvc ilth ind 
under Charles II , he was appointed Chief- 
Baron of the E\chcquer in 1660, and Lord Chief- 
Justice of the King’s Bench eleven years iftcr- 
wards Amidst the corruptions of Charles II 's 
reign. Sir Matthew Hale stands out with peculiar 
lustre as an impartial, incorruptible, and deter- 
mined administrator^of justice , and he sought to 
mitigate the seventy of such laws as the Conven- 
ticle Act Yet one of his most notable acts was 
the condemnation of two old women accused of 
witchcraft at Bury St Edmunds in 1662 — for he was 
a devout believer m witches His works bear on 
natunal philosophy, divinity, and law — on graviti 
tion, the Torricellian experiment, T/te Picas of the 
Cro-MH, The PnmiU-M Origtnaiion of Mankind 
Several of his works were published after his 
death, many of his MSS were never printed 
His best-known work, the Contemplations^ Moral 
and Divine — meditations or discourses of the chief 
end of man, of contenlation, of humility^ of affltc- 
tions, of the great audit, and the like, with two 
devotional poems — was in the press at his death 
The letter of .advice to his dnldren, of which the 
following is part, was written about the year 1662 

On Speech. 

CiiiLDRi-'J — I thank God I came well to Farrmglon 
this Saturday, about five of the clock, and because I 
have some leisure time at my imi, I could not spend tint 
time more to my own contentment, and your benefit, than 
by my letter to give you all good Counsel the subject 
whereof, at this time, shall be concerning Speech , be 
cause much of the good or evil that befalls persons 
doth occasionally happen by the well or ill maingiug 
of that part of human conversation — I shall, as I have 
leisure and opportunity, at other limes, give you my 
directions concerning other subjects 

And herein I diall advase you. First, how you are to 
cnlerlam the Speeches of other-., according to the divers 
varieties thereof Secondly, how you are to manage 
and order your own Speech Aow, as eoneeming 

your orun Speech, and how you arc to nunige it, some 
thing may be collected out of what goes licfore . but I 
shall add sonie things else 

Let your Spceeh be true- Never speak anv thin,, for 
a Truth which you know or beheve to iie false it i> a 
great sm against God, that gave you 4 longue to sj>cak 
your mind and not to si>eak a he it vs a great otTence 
against Ilmnanily itself, for where thcie t, no imth, 
there can be no safe society between nun and man 
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and It IS an injury to the speaker, for besides the b-ise 
disreputation it casts upon him, it doth in time bring 
a man to that baseness of mind, that he can scarce tcU 
how to tell truth, or to avoid lying, eien when he hath 
no colour of necessity for it , and in bme, he comes to 
sijch a pass, that as another man cannot believe he tells 
1 truth, so he himself scarce knows when he tells a.Iie 
And observe it, a Lie ever return^ with discovery and 
shame at the last 

As you must be careful not to he, so you must avoid 
coming near it You must not equivocate you must 
not speak that absolutely which you have but by hear- 
say or relation you must not speak that as upon know 
ledge which you have but by conjecture or opinion 
only Be not over earnest, loud, or violent in Talk- 
ing, for it is unseemly I and earnest and loud talking 
make you overshoot and lose your business when you 
should be considering and pondering your thoughts, and 
how to express them significantly and to the purpose, 
you are striving to keep your tongue gomg, and to silence 
an opponent, not with reason but with noise. 

Be careful not to interrupt anqjher in his talk Hear 
him out you will understand hun the better, and be 
able to give him the better answer It may be, if you 
will give him leave, he will say somewhat more than 
you have yet heard or well understood, or that which 
you did not expect 

Always, before you speak, especially where the busi 
ness IS of moment, consider before-hand , weigh the sense 
of jour mmd which you intend to utter, think upon the 
expressions you intend to use, that they be significant, 
pertinent, and inoffensive and whereas it is the ordinary 
course of inconsiderate persons to speak their words, 
and then to think, or not to think till they speak, 
think first, and speak after, if it be in any matter of 
moment or seriousness Avoid swearing m your 

ordinary communication, unless called to it by the magis- 
trate and not only the grosser oaths, but the lesser , and 
not only oaths, but imprecations, earnest and deep pro 
testations As you have the commendable example of 
good men to justify a solemn oath before a magistrate, 
so you have the precept of our Saviour forbidding it 
otherwise If there be occasion for you to speak in 

any company, always be careful, if you speak at all, to 
speak latest , especially if strangers are in company 
for by this means you will have the advantage of know- 
ing the sense, judgment, temper, and relations of others, 
which may be a great hght and help to you in order 
ing your speech , and you will better know the inclina- 
tion of the company, and speak with more advantage 
and acceptation, and with more secunty against giving 
offence 

I liave but little more to wnte at this time, but to wish 
and command you to remember my former counsels that 
I have often given you. Begin and end the day with 
pnvate prayers to God, upon your knees , read the 
Scnptur^ often and senously , be attentive to the public 
worship of God in the church , keep yourselves still in 
some good employment , for idleness is the devil’s oppor- 
tunity, and the nursery of vain and sinful thoughts, which 
comipt the mind and disorder the life Let the Girls 
take care of such business of my family as is proper for 
them , and their recreations may be walking abroad in 
the fields, in fair or frosty mornings, some work with 
their needle, reading of history or herbals, settmg of 
flowers or herbs, practising their music, and such itmo 


cent and harmless exercises Let the Boys be diligent at 
their books, and when they have performed their tasks,. 
I do npt deny them such recreations as may be healthy, 
safe, and harmless. Bt you all kind and loving one to 
another, honouring your minister, not bitter or harsh ta 
my servants Be respectful to all Bear my absence- 
patiently, cheerfully, and faithfully Do all tilings as if 
I were present among you, and beheld you , for you 
have a greater Father than I am, that always and in all 
places beholds you, and knows your hearts and thoughts. 
Study to requite the love and care and expense of your 
father for you, with dutifulness, observance, and obedi- 
ence to him , and account it an honour that God hath 
given you an opportunity, m my absence, by your care, 
faithfulness, and industry, to pay some part of that debt 
that by tlie laws of nature and gratitude you owe unto 
me Be frugal in my family, but let there be no want 
provide conveniently for the poor that come to my door 
And 1 pray God to fill all your hearts with his grace, 
fear, and love , and to let you see the advantage and 
comfort of serving him , and that his blessing, and 
presence, and comfort, and direction, and providence 
be with you and over you alL — I am your ever loving 
father, Matthew H.vle 

Ricliard Baxter (1615-91), bom at Rowton, m 
Shropshire, was educated chiefly at the endowed 
school of Wroxeter, leaving with some Latin, a smat- 
tering of Greek, no Hebrew, and no mathematics. 
‘ My faults,’ he said, ‘ are no disgrace to any univer- 
sity, for I was of none , I have little but what I had 
out of books, and inconsiderable helps of country 
tutors Weakness and pain helped me to study 
how to die , that set me on studying how to hxe.’ 
In 1638 he was ordained, and was appointed 
master of the Free School of Dudley From 1640 
to 1643 he was pastor of Kidderminster, beloved 
and reveled Dunng the Civil War he sided 
with the Parliament, and as chaplain m the army 
was present at the sieges of Bridgwater, Exeter, 
Bristol, and Worcester He was disgusted with 
extreme views, political and religious, and vehe- 
ment disputes about liberty of conscience, and 
was glad to leave the army and return to his 
old panshioners of Kidderminster, amongst whom, 
m spite of feeble health, he laboured with great 
success for fourteen years Whilst there, dunng 
his recovery from a severe illness, he wrote his 
work The Saints Everlasting Rest (1650) When 
Cromwell assumed the supreme power Baxter 
openly expressed his disapprobation, and m a 
conference with the Protector told him that ‘the 
honest people of the land took their ancient 
monarchy to be a blessing and not an eviL’ He 
was always opposed to intolerance ‘We intended 
not,’ he said, ‘ to dig down the banks, or pull up 
the hedge, and lay all waste 'and common, when 
we desired the prelates’ tyranny might cease.’ 
Presbytenan though he was, he was not hostile 
to a modified Episcopacy After the Restoration 
he was appointed one of the royal chaplains^ 
but, like Owen, refused a bishopric offered him 
by Clarendon The Act of Uniformity in 1662 
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drove him out of the Established Church, and 
he retired to Acton, in Middlesex, where, in spite 
of hardship and persecution, he spent several 
years in study and literary labour The Act of 
Indulgence in 1673 allowed him to settle in 
London and divide his time between preaching 
and wnting In 1685 he published a Para- 
phrase on the New Testament^ a practical 
treatise, m which certain passages were held to 
be seditious, and Baxter was tried and condemned 
by the infamous Jeffreys When Baxter endea- 
voured to speak, ‘Richard! Richard 1 ’ ejaculated 
the Judge, ‘dost thou think we’ll hear thee poison 
the court? Richard, thou art an old fellow, an 
old knave , thou hast wntten books enough to 
load a cart Hadst thou been whipt out of thy 
writing trade forty years ago, it had been happy ’ 
He was sentenced to pay five hundred marks, 
and in default to be imprisoned in the King’s 
Bench until it was paid Through the generous 
exertions of a Catholic peer, Lord Powis, the fine 
was remitted, and after eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment Baxter was set at liberty He had now five 
years of tranquillity, dying ‘m great peace and 
joy’ on the 8th of December 1691 

Baxter was one of the most eloquent and 
moving preachers of his time, and a most 
voluminous writer , he wrote, Orme reports, 
no less than one hundred and sixty - eight 
separate works or publications, from folios to 
pamphlets His practical treatises are still read 
and republished, especially his SainN Everlasting 
Rest (1650) and Call to the Unconverted (1657) 
— the latter so popular that twenty thousand 
copies have been sold in one year His Life of 
Faith (1670), Reasons of the Christian Religion 
{1672'), Christian Directory (1675), are only less 
well known His Catholic Tluology (1675) ai'd 
^fetlwdus Theologies Christiana (t68i) are con 
troversial works on religious subjects In 1696 
appeared the Reliquia Baxteriance Mr Richard 
Baxters Narrative of the most Memorable Pas- 
sages of his Life and Times, an autobiography 
which, like Baxter’s wntings generally, was a 
favourite book with Dr Johnson In the next cen- 
tury It had no less warm an admirer m Colendge, 
who terms it ‘ an inestimable work , ’ adding, 
‘I may not unfrequently doubt Baxter’s memory, 
or even his competence, in consequence of his 
particular modes of thinking , but I could almost 
as soon doubt the Gospel venty as his veracity’ 
Another Churchman, Isaac Barrow, said that ‘his 
practical writings were never mended, and his con- 
troversial seldom confuted.’ His catholicity and 
tolerance led some to upbraid him as an Armmian, 
while others denounced him as a Calvinist Though 
a keen controversialist, he was a singularly large- 
hearted man he h.id come, he said in 1675, after 
a lifetime of study, to ‘perceive that most of the 
doctnnal controversies among Protestants are far 
more about equivocal words than matter , and it 
wounded my soul to perceive w'hat work both 


tyrannical and unskilful disputing clergymen had 
made these thirteen hundred years in the world!’ 
Of his Poetical Fragments the best known is the 
hymn, ‘Lord, it belongs not to my care,’ still a 
favourite , the great physicist. Professor Clerk- 
Maxwell, used often to repeat it The following 
extracts are all from his Reliqntce 

The Country Clergy In 1620 * ' 

We lived m a country that had but little preaching 
at all m the village where I was born there was four 
readers successively m six years time, ignorant men, and 
two of them immoral m their lives, who were all my 
school masters In the village where my father lived, 
there was a reader of about eighty years of age that 
never preached, and had two churches about twenty 
miles distant his eyesight failing him, he said common- 
prayer without book , but for the readmg of the psalms 
and chapters, he got a common thresher and day labourer 
one year, and a taylor another year (for the clerk could 
not read well) and at last he had a kinsman of his 
own (the cxccllentest stage player in all the country, and 
a good gamester and good fellow), that got orders and 
supplied one of his places! After hmi another younger 
kinsman, that could write and read, got orders and at 
the same time another neighbour’s son that had been 
a while at school turn’d minister, and who would needs 
go further than the rest, ventur’d to preach (and after 
got a living in Staffordshire), and when he had been 
a preacher about twelve or sixteen years, he was fam 
to give over, it being discovered that his orders were 
forged by the first ingenious stage player After him 
another neighbour’s son took orders, when he had been 
a while an attorney’s clerk, and a common drunkard, and 
tipled himself mto so great poverty that he had nO' 
other way to live it was feared that he and more of 
them came by their orders the same way with the fore 
mentioned person these were the school masters of my 
youth (except two of them), who read common prayer 
on Sundays and holy days, and taught school and tipled 
on the week days, and whipt the boys when they were 
drunk, so that we changed them very oft Within a few 
miles about us, were near a dozen more ministers that 
were near eighty years old apiece, and never preached, 
poor Ignorant readers, and most of them of scandalous 
lives only three or four constant competent preachers 
lived near us, and those (though conformable all save 
one) were the common marks of the people’s obloquy 
and reproach, and any that had but gone to hear them, 
when he had no preaching at home, was made the 
dension of the vulgar rabble, under the odious name of 
a Puntane 

Youtbful Faults 

I was much addii;ted to the excessive gluttonous eating 
of apples and pears which I think laid the foundation 
of that imbecilhty and flatulency of my stomach which 
caused the bodily calamities of my life To this end, 
and to concur with naughty boys that gloried m evil, 
I have oft gone into other men’s orchards, and stoln their 
fruit, when I had enough at home 

Special Mercies. 

And yet two wonderful merciLS I had from God that 
I was never overwhelm’d with real melancholy My 
distemper never went so far as to possess me with any 
inordinate fancies, or damp me with sinking sadness. 
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althougt the ph>sicians call’d it the hypocondnack 
melancholy I had at several times the ad\ice of no 
less than six and thirty physicians, bj tv hose order I 
us’d druggs without number almost, \v hich God thought 
not fit to make successful for a cure and indeed all 
authors that I read acquainted Tne that my disease 
nas incurable, whereupon I at last forsook the doctors 
for the most part, except when the urgency of a 
s>mptom, or pain, constrained me to seek some 
present ease The second mercy which I met with 
was, that my pains, though daily and almost continual, 
did not \ery much disable me from my duty , but I 
could study, and preach, and walk almost as well if I 
had been free (of which more anon) 

Cfured of Inclination to Gaminff 
A\'hile I look back to this, it maketh me remember 
how God at that time did cure my inclination to gaming 
About seventeen years of age, being at Ludlow Castle, 
where many idle gentlemen had Iitde else to do, I had 
a mind to learn to play at tables , and the best gamester 
m the house undertook to teach me ' As I remember, 
the first or second game, w hen he had so much the better 
that it was an hundred to one, besides the difference 
of our skills, the standees by laugh’d at me, as well as 
he, for not giving it up, and told me the game was 
lost I knew no more but that it was not lost till all 
my tablemen were lost, and would not give it over 
till then. He told me that he would laj me an 
hundred to one of it, and m good earnest laid me 
down ten shillings to my six pence as soon as ever 
the money was down, whereas he told me that there 
was no possibility of my game, but by one cast often, 
I had every cast the same I wished, and he had every 
one according to my desire, so that by that time one 
could go four or five times about the room his game 
was gone, which put him in so great an admiration 
that I took the hmt, and belieied that the devil had 
the ruhng of the dice, and did it to entice me on to be 
a gamester And so I gave him his ten shillings again, 
and resolved I would never more play at tables whilst 
I lived. 

Etoiits of Experience 

I now see more good and more evd in all men than 
heretofore I did. I see that good men are not so good 
as I once thought they were, but have more imperfec- 
tions , and that nearer approach and fuller tnal doth 
make the best appear more weak and faulty than their 
admirers at a distance think. And I find that fevv 
are so bad as either malicious enemies or censonous 
separatmg professors do imagine In some indeed I 
find that human nature is corrupted mto a greater like 
ness to devils than I once thought any on earth had 
been But even in the wacked, usually there is more 
for grace to make advantage of, and more to testifie for 
God and holiness, than I once believed there had been 
I less admire gifts of utterance, and bare profession of 
religion, than I once did , and have much more chantj 
for many who, by the want of gifts, do make an obscurer 
profession than they I once thought that almost all 
that could pray movingly and fluently, and talk w ell of 
religion, had been samts. But expenence hath opened 
to me what odious enmes maj consist with high pro 
fession , and I have met wath divers obscure persons, not 
noted for anj e-xtraordinary profession or forwardness 
in religion, but only to live a quiet blameless life, whom 


I liave after found to have long lived, as far as I could 
discern, a truly godly and sanctified life , onlj, their 
prayers and duties were by accident kept secret from 
other men’s observation Yet he that upon this pretence 
would confound the godly and the ungodlj, may as well 
go about to lay heaven and hell together 

Of hla own and other Men’s Knowledge 
Heretofore I knew much less than now, and yet was 
not half so much acquainted with my ignorance I had 
a gr6at delight m the dail} new discovenes which I 
made, and of the light which shined m upon me (like a 
man that cometh into a country where he never was 
before) but I little knew either how imperfectly I 
understood those very points whose discovery so much 
delighted me, nor how much rmght be said against them, 
nor how manj things I was jet a stranger to But now 
I find far greater darkness upon all things, and perceive 
how very little it is that we know, in comparison of 
that which we are ignorant of, and have far meaner 
thoughts of my own understandmg, though I must 
needs know that it is better furnished than it was then. 
Accordmgly I had then a far higher opinion of learned 
persons and books than I have now , for what I wanted 
myself, I thought every reverend divine had attained, and 
was familiarly acquainted with , and what books I under- 
stood not bj reason of the strangeness of the terms or 
matter, I tbe more admired, and thought that others 
understood their worth But now expenence hath con- 
stramed me against mj will to know that reverend 
learned men are imperfect, and know but little as well 
as I, especiallj those that think themselves the vvosest, 
and the better I am acquainted with them, the more I 
perceive that we are all jet m the dark and the more 
I am acquainted with holy men, that are all for heaven, 
and pretend not much to subtilties, the more I value 
and honour them And when I have studied hard to 
understand some abstrusq admired book (as Dt Scientia 
Det, De Providentia circa Malum, De Decretis, De 
Prcedetermtiiatione, De Libertate Creatiira, £Lc.) I have 
but attained the knowledge of humane imperfections, 
and to see that the author is but a man as well as I 
And at first I took more upon my author’s credit than 
now I can do, and when an author was highly com 
mended to me by others, or pleased me m some part, I 
was ready to entertain the whole, whereas now I take 
and leave in the same author, and dissent in some things 
from him that I like best, as well as from others. 

On the Credit due to History 
I am much more cautelous [cautious] m my belief of 
history than heretofore , not that I run into their extream 
that w ill believe nothing because they cannot believe all 
things But I am abundantlj satisfjed bj the expenence 
of this age that there is no believing two sorts of men, 
ungodly men and partial men (though an honest heathen 
of no religion may be believed, where enmity against 
religion bjasseth him not) jet a debauched Christian, 
besides his enmity to the- power and practice of his own 
religion, is seldom without some further byass of interest 
or faction, especially when these concurr, and a man is 
lioth ungodly and ambitious, espousing an interest con 
trarj to a holy heavenly life, and also factious, embody- 
ing himself with a sect or party suited to his spint and 
designs, there is no believmg lus word or oath If you 
read any man partially bitter against others, as diffenng 
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from him m opinion, or as cross to his greatness, interest, 
•or designs, take heed liow you believe any more than the 
historical evidence distinct from his word compelleth you 
lo believe. The prodigious lies which have been pub 
hshed m this age in matters of fact, with unblushing 
confidence, even where thousands of multitudes of eye 
and ear witnesses knew all to be false, doth call men to 
take heed wliat history they beheve, especially where 
power and violence affordeth that pnviledge to the re 
porter, tlmt no man dare answer him or detect his fraud, 
or if they do, their writings are all supprest As long as 
men have liberty to evamine and contradict one another, 
•one may partly conjecture, by comparing their words, 
on which side the truth is like to he but when great 
men write history, or flatterers by their appointment, 
which no man dare contradict, beheve it but as you are 
constrained Yet in these cases I can freely believe 
history i If the person shew that he is acquainted 
with what be saith 2 And if he shew you the evidences 
of honesty and conscience, and the fear of God, which 
may be much perceived m the spirit of a writing 3. If 
he appear to be impartml and charitable, and a lover of 
gooilness and of mankind, and not possessed of malignity 
or personal ill will and malice, nor carried away by fac 
tion or personal mterest Conscionable men dare not 
lye but faction and interest abate men’s tenderness of 
conscience And a chantable impartial heathen may 
speak truth in a love to truth and hatred of a lye , but 
ambitious malice and false religion will not stick to serve 
themselves on anything Sure I am, that as the lies 
of the Papists, of Luther, Zwinglms, Calvin, and Beza, 
are visibly malicious and impudent, by the common 
plenary contradicting evidence, and yet the multitude of 
their seduced ones believe them all, in despight of truth 
and chanty , so in this age there have been such things 
written against parties and persons, whom the wnters 
design to make odious, so notoriously false, as you would 
think that the seiese of their honour at least should have 
made it impossible for such men to wnte. My own eyes 
have read such words and actions asserted with most 
vehement, iterated, unblushing confidence, which abun 
dance of e-ar witnesses, even of their own parties, must 
needs know to have been altogether false and therefore 
having mjself now Written this history of myself, not 
withstanding my protestation tliat I have not m anything 
wilfully gone against the truth, I expect no more credit 
from the reader than the self evidencing light of the 
matter, with concurrent rational advantages from per 
sons, and things, and other witnesses, sliall constrain 
him to, if he be a person tliat is unacquainted with the 
author himself, and the other evidences of his veracity 
and credibibty 

Obaracter of Cromwell 

And as he went on, thpugh he yet resolved not what form 
the new Commonwealth should be moulded into, yet be 
thought It but reasonable that he should be the chief 
person who had been chief in their deliverance (for the 
Lord Fairfax he knew had but the name) At last, as 
he thought it lawful to cut off the king, because he 
thought he was lawfully conquered, so he thought it 
lawful to fight against the Scots that would set him 
up, and to pull down the Presbjterian majority in the 
Parliament, which would else by rcstonng him undo 
all which had cost them so much blood and treasure 
jljid accordmgly he conquereth Scotland, and pullcth 


down the Parliament being the easiiier perswaded that 
all tliUi was lawful, because he had a secret, bjas^and 
eye towards his own exaltation for he (and his officers) 
thought that when the king was gone a government 
there must be, and that no man was so fit for it as 
he himself, as best deserving it, and as having, by his 
wit and great interest m the army, the best sufficiency 
to manage it yea, they thought that God had called 
them by successes to govern and take care of the Com 
monvvealth, and of the interest of all hts people in tlie 
land , and that if they stood by and suffered the Parha 
ment to do that which they thought was dangerous, it 
would be required at their hands, whom they ’thought 
God had made the guardians of the land 

Having thus forced his conscience to justifie all his 
cause (the cutting off the king, the setbng up himself 
and his adherents, the pulling down the Parliament and 
the Scots), he thinketh that the end being good and 
necessary, the necessary means cannot be bad and 
accordingly he giveth his interest and cause leave to 
tell him how far sects shall be tollerated and com- 
mended, and how far not , and how far the ministry shall 
be owned and supported, and how far not , yea, and 
how far professions, promises, and vows shall be l>ept, 
or broken , and therefore the Covenant he could not 
away with , nor the ministers, further than they yielded 
to his ends, or did not openly resist them He seemed 
exceeding open hearted, by a familiar rustick affected 
carnage (especially to his soldiers in sporting with 
them) but he thought secrecy a vertue, and dissimula 
tion no vice, and simulation, that is, m plain English, 
a he, or perfidiousncss, to be a tollerable fault m a 
case of necessity being of the same opinion with the 
Lord Bacon (who was not so precise as learned), that 
‘the best composition and temperature is, to have 
openness in fame and opmion, secrecy m habit, dis 
simulation m seasonable use, and a power to feign 
if there be no remedy’ (Essay 6 pag 31) Therefore 
he kept fair with all, saving his open, or unreconcile- 
abk enemies He earned it with such dissimulation, 
that Anabaptists, Independents, and Antinomians did 
all think that be was one of them but he never 
endeavoured to perswade the Presbytenans that lit was 
one of them, but only that he would do them justice, 
and preserve them, and that ht honoured their worth 
and piety , for he knew that they were not so easily 
deceived In a word, he did as our prelates have 
done, begin low and rise higher in his resolutions ns 
his condition rose, and the promises which he made 
in his lower condition, he used as the interest of his 
higher following condition did require, and kept up 
as much honesty and godliness in the mam as his 
cause and interest would allow (but there they left 
him) and his name standeth as a monitory monument 
or pillar to posterity to tell them the instability of 
man in strong temptations, if God leave hini to lum 
self what great success and victoncs c.in do to lift 
up a mind that once seemed humble what pnde can 
do to make man selfish, and corrupt the heart with 
ill designs what selfislmess and ill designs can do 
to bnbe the conscience, and corrupt the judgment, 
and make men justifie the greatest errours and sms, 
and set against the clearest truth and duty what 
bloodshed and great enormities of life an erring 
delude-d judgment ma> draw men to, and patronize, 
and that when God hath dreadful judgments to execute. 
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an erroneous sectary, or a proud self seeker, is oftner 
his iiistrunient than an humble, lamb like, innocent saint 

Character of Sir Matthew Hale 
He was a man of no quick utterance, but often 
hesitant, but spake with great reason He was most 
precisely just*, insomuch as I believe he would have lost 
all he had in the world rather than do an unjust act 
Patient in heanng the tediousest speech ivhich any man 
had to make for himselP The pillar of justice, the refuge 
of the subject who feared oppression, and one of the 
greatest honours of his Majestie’s government , for ivith 
some other upright judges, he upheld the honour of the 
English nation, that it fell not into the reproach of arbi 
trariness, cruelty, and utter confusion Eveiy man that 
had a just cause was almost past fear if he could but 
bring it to the court or assize where he was judge , 
for the other judges seldom contradicted him Pic 
was the great instrument for rebuilding London , for 
when an act was made for deciding all controversies 
that hindered U, he was the constant judge, who for 
nothing followed the work, and by his prudence and 
justice removed a multitude of great impediments. His 
great advantage for mnocency was, that he was no lover 
of riches or of grandeur PIis garb was too plain, 
he studiously avoided all unnecessary familiarity with 
great persons, and all that manner of living which signi 
fyeth wealth and greatness He kept no greater a family 
than myself I lived m a small house, which, for a 
pleasant back side, he had a mind of , but caused a 
stranger, that he might not be suspected to be the man, 
to know of me whether I were -willing to part with it, 
before he would meddle with n In that house he hveth 
contentedly, without any pomp, and ivithout costly or 
troublesome retinue or -visitors , but not without chanty 
to the poor He continued the study of physicks and 
imthematicks still, as his great delight He had got 
but a very small estate, though he had long the greatest 
practice, because he would take but little money, and 
undertake no more business than he could well despatch 
He often offered to the lord chancellor to resign his 
place, when he was blamed for doing that which he 
supposed was justice. He had been the learned Selden’s 
intimate friend, and one of his executors , and because 
the Hobbians and other infidels would have persuaded 
the world that Selden was of their mind, I desired him to 
tell me the truth therein. He assured me that Selden 
was an earnest professor of the Christian faith, and so 
angry an adversary to Hobbs that he hath rated him out 
of the room. 

Observance of the Sabbath In Baxter’s Youth. 

I cannot forget that m my youth, m those late times 
when we lost the labours of some of our conformable 
godly teachers, for not reading publicly the Book of 
Sports [re enforced on the clergy by Laud m 1633] and 
dannng on the Lord’s Day, one of my father’s own 
tenants was the toivn piper, hired by the year, for many 
years together, and the place of the dancing assembly 
was not a hundred yards from our door We could not, 
on the Lord’s Day, either read a chapter, or pray, or sing 
a psalm, or catechise, or instmct a servant, but wth the 
noise of the pipe and tabor, and the shoutings m the 
street, continually in our ears Even among a tractable 
people, we were the common scorn of all the rabble in 
the streets, and called puritans, precisians, and hypoentes, 


because we rather chose to read the Scriptures than to do- 
as they did , though there was no savour of nonconformity 
in our family And when the people by the book were- 
■tllowed to play and dance out of public seiauce time, 
tliey could so hardly break off their sports that many a 
time the reader was fain to stay till the piper and players- 
would give over Sometimes the morns dancers would 
come into the church m all their linen, and scarfs, and 
antic dresses, with morris bells jingling at their legs , and 
as soon as common prayer was read, did haste out pre- 
sently to their play again. 

Baxter's Practual WorKs, m 33 voh., -wfere edited, -with a Life, 
by Orme m 1830, and have been reprinted in four JTicre arc 
shorter Lives by Rev A- B Grosart (1879), Dean Boyle (1883),. 
and J H Davies (18S6). 

Thomas Goodwin (1600-80), bom at Rollesb>v 
in Norfolk, studied at Cambndge, where he was- 
made vicar of Trinity Church , but becoming an. 
Independent, he preached in London, and then to- 
the English congregation at Amhcim, in Holland. 
He was afterwards a member of the Westminster 
Assembly, chaplain to Cromwell’s Council of State,, 
and president of Magdalen College, Oxford De- 
prived at the Restoration, he in his later years, 
preached to an Independent congregation in 
London He published sermons full of fervour, 
elaborate expositions of Scripture, and some con- 
troversial pamphlets His devotional works are 
still prized by evangelical div ines 

John Owen (1616-83), one of the greatest of 
the Puritan divines, was bom at Stadhamplon, in 
Oxfordshire, and studied at Queen’s College with 
extraordinary diligence and zeal Dnven from the 
university by Laud’s statutes, he became a private 
chaplain, and having written a polemical Display 
of Arviimanism, was appointed to a living in 
Essex He passed from Presbytenanism to In- 
dependency, and repeatedly preached before the 
Long Parliament Cromwell took him as chaplain 
to Ireland in 1649, and set hijn to regulate the 
affairs of Trinity College , and in 1650 brought him 
to Edinburgh, where he spent six months Subse- 
quently he was promoted to the- deanery of Chnst 
Church College m Oxford, and soon after to the 
vice-chancellorship of the university, offices he held 
till Cromw'ell’s death. He was one of the Triers 
appointed to purge the Church of scandalous 
ministers, opposed the giving of the crowm to 
Cromwell, and the year after Cromwell’s death was 
ejected from the deanery He bought an estate at 
Stadhampton, and formed a congregation there. 
After the Restoration he was favoured by Lord 
Clarendon, who offered him high preferment m the 
Church if he would conform — an obviously impos- 
sible suggestion Owen also declined invitations 
from congregations in New England and from Har- 
v'ard College Ultimately he ministered to a con- 
gregation of Independents in Leadenhall Street 
Spite of his opposition to the Church, Owen’s char- 
acter for singular moderation, together with* his 
repute for ability and influence, secured him the 
esteem of Churchmen and courtiers, and even of the 
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iing himself, who sent for him, and after a conver- 
sation of two hours gave him a thousand guineas to 
be distributed amopg those who had suffered most 
from the penal laws Ouen was a man of vast 
learning, of very decided views, and a powerful 
controversialist, though he showed a courtesy and 
moderation in argument all too unusual on either 
side in those days He was appallingly industrious 
and voluminous as an author Collected editions 
of his works appeared in 1828 (28 vols ) and 1850 
(24 vols ) Among the works are many sermons. 
An Exposition on the Epistle to the Hebrews, A 
Discourse of the Holy Spirit, and The Divine 
Original and Authority of the Scriptures His 
style 13 far from admirable , his argumentation is 
terribly discursive, wordy, and tedious , yet there 
4ire powerful, terse, and memorable passages and 
pages, as in this passage on sloth from the exposi- 
tion of the 130th Psalm 

Great opportunities for service neglected, and great 
gifts not improved are oftentimes the occasion of plung 
mg the soul into great depths. Gifts are given to trade 
withal for God , opportunities are the market-days for 
that trade to napkin up the one and let slip the other 
■will end in trouble and disconsohtion Disquietments 
and perplexities of heart are worms that will certainly 
breed in the rust of unexercised gifts God loseth a 
revenue of glory and honour by such slothful souls, and 
he will make them sensible of it I know some at this 
day whose omissions of opportunities for service are 
ready to sink them into the grave 

John Howe (1630-1705), a great Nonconformist 
•divine, was a native of Loughborough, in Leicester- 
shire, where his father was curate At Cambridge 
he was the friend of Cudworth and Henry More, 
and he subsequently studied at Oxford In 1652 
he was ordained minister of Great Tomngton, in 
Devonshire Upon public fasts he used to begin at 
nine m the morning with a prayer of a quarter of an 
hour, then read and expounded Senpture for about 
three quarters, prayed an hour, preached another 
hour, and prayed again for half an-hour The 
people then sang for a quarter of an hour, when 
he retired and took a little refreshment , he 
then went into the pulpit again, prayed an hour 
more, preached another hour, and concluded with 
a prayer of half-an-hour ! In 1657 Howe was 
chosen by Cromwell to reside at Wliitehall as one 
of his chaplains As he had not coveted the ofhee, 
he seems never to have liked it. F rom the ‘ affected 
disorderliness ’ of the Protector’s family in religious 
matters Howe despaired of doing good in his office. 
But he continued to be chaplain to the Protector, 
and, after Oliver’s death, to Richard Cromwell 
When Richard was set aside the minister returned 
to Great To^mgton, but was ejected by the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662 He was subsequently a 
minister in Ireland and London, and found leisure 
to wnte those admirable works of practical divinity 
which ranked him among the most gifted and 
•eminent of the Nonconformist divines of Eng- 
land From 1685 till the DeclaraUon of Indul- 


gence the ‘ Platonic Puntan ’ was in Holland , 
and he died in London in 1705 The principal 
works of John Howe are his Living Temple 
(1676-1702), a treatise on Delighting in God, 
The Blessedness of the Rightebus, The Vanity of 
Man as Mortal, a Tractate on the Divine Pre- 
sence, an Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
and The RedeemePs Dominion over the Invisible 
World (1699) Robert Hall acknowledged that 
he had learned more from John Howe than fiom 
any other author he ever read, and said there was 
‘an astonishing magnificence in his conceptions’ 
Unhappily the matter of his works is vastly 
better than the manner , endless digressions render 
most of his works wearisome, his sentences arc 
unwieldy, and the argument is but rarely illumined 
by lighter touches His letters of consolation arc 
admirable for their tenderness and Chnstian phil- 
osophy , that to Lady Russell after the execution 
of her husband is especially fine sent unsigned. 
Its authorship was sooq discovered, and led to i 
lifelong fnendship A touching and dignified per- 
suasion not to sorrow as those who have no hope, 
but to live for duties left, concludes thus 

I multiply words, being loth to lose my design , and 
shall only add that consideration, which cannot but be 
valuable with you, upon his first proposal, viho had all 
the advantages imaginable to give it its full weight — I 
mean that of those dear pledges left behind my own 
heart even bleeds to think of the case of tliose sweet 
babes, should they be bereaved of their other parent too 
And even your continued visible dejection would be their 
unspeakable disadvantage You will always naturally 
create m them a reverence of you , and I cannot but 
apprehend how the constant mien, aspect, and deport- 
ment of such a parent will insensibly influence the temper 
of dutiful children , and if that be sad and despondent, 
depress their spirits, blunt and take off the edge and 
quickness upon which their future usefulness and comfort 
will much depend Were it piossible their now glorious 
father should visit and inspect you, would you not be 
troubled to behold a frown in that bright serene face? 
You arc to please a more penetrating eye, which you 
will best do by putting on a temper and deportment 
suitable to your weighty charge and duly, and to the 
great purposes for which God continues you m the world, 
by giving over unnecessary solitude and retirement, which 
(though It pleases) dotli really prejudice you, and is more 
than you can bear Nor can any rules of decency require 
more. Nothing that is necessary and truly Christian 
ought to be reckoned unbecoming David’s example is 
of too great authority to be counted a pattern of inde 
cency The God of heaven lift up the light of his coun 
tenance upon you, and thereby put gladness into your 
heart, and give you to apprehend him saynng to you, 

‘ Anse and walk in the light of the Lord ’ 

That I have used so much freedom m this paper, I 
make no apology for, but do, therefore, hide myself in 
the dark, not judging it consistent with that plainness 
which I thought the case might require, to give any other 
account of myself than that I am one deeply sensible of 
your and your noble relatives' great affliction, and who 
scarce ever liow the knee before the mercy-seat without 
remembering it and who shall ever be, madam, your 
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ladyship’s most sincere honourer, and most humble 
devoted servant 

A collected edition of Howc*s works, with a Life by Calamy, was 
published in 1724 Other Lives are by Hunt (i8zo), Ounn (183^, 
Unvick (1846), Hewlett (1848}, and especially Rogers (2836, new 
cd. 1879). 

Jolin Flavcl (1627-91), bom at Bromsgrove, 
and educated at Oxford, took Presbytenan orders 
in 1650, and was ejected from his living at Dart- 
mouth m 1662 He continued to preach there 
pnvately, and after the Declaration of Indulgence 
(1687) was minister of a Nonconformist church till 
his death He published some thirty works, filling 
m some of the collected editions six volumes His 
ivntings were very popular, and sometimes — as m 
Hiisbandry Spiritualised Navigation Spiritual- 
ised— dhow, iong with higher qualities, abundance 
of elaborate ingenuity and perverse fancy 

Ralph Cudworth (1617-88), a tery learned 
divine, was a chief of the group of Cambridge 
Platonists Bom at Aller, m Somerset, he studied 
at Cambndge, ivhere, in 1645, appointed 

Regius Professor of Hebrew, and that chair he 
' occupied till his death He held a senes of Church 
livings, and was Master of Christ’s College from 
1654, an appointment he retained after the Restora- 
tion in spite of his submission to the Government of 
the Commonwealth His True Intellectual System 
of the Universe (1678) was designed as a refutation 
of atheism and contemporary fireethinkmg It 
executes only part of his design — the establishment 
of the three fundamental or essential truths of 
tme religion ‘First, that all things in the world 
do not float ivithout a head and governor , but that 
there is a God, an omnipotent understanding Being, 
presiding over alL Secondly, that this God being 
essentially good and just, there is something m its 
own nature immutably and eternally just and un- 
just , and not by arbitrary will, law, and command 
only And, lasdy, that we are so far forth prin- 
cipals or masters of our own actions as to be 
accountable to justice for them, or to make us 
guilty and blameworthy for what we do amiss, 
and to deserve punishment accordingly ’ Against 
Hobbes, he mamtained the natural and eierlast- 
mg distinction betiveen justice and injustice, 
as piso the freedom of the human will , but 
he differs fi-om most subsequent opponents of 
Hobbism, in ascribing our recognition of nght and 
wrong entirely to the reasoning feculties, and m no 
degree to sentiment or emotion In the Intellectual 
System ethical questions are but incidentally and 
occasionally touched upon , but the work is so dis- 
cursive as to find room for disquisitions on the 
meaning of the pagan mythology and the relation 
of the Platonic to the Chnstian tnnity, and though 
sagacious and large-minded, fatigues by its re- 
dundant digressions In combating the atheists, 
Gudworth displays a prodigious amount of erudi- 
tion, and that rare candour which prompts a 
controversialist to give a fair statement of the 
opinions and arguments which he means to 


refute This honourable distinction brought upon 
him the reproach of msmeenty , and by some 
contemporaries the epithets of Axian, Socmian, 
Deist, and even Atheist were freely applied to- 
him ‘He has raised,’ sajs Diydcn, ‘such strong 
objections against the being of a God and Provi- 
dence, that many think he has not answ'ered them’ 
— ‘the common fate,’ as Shaftesbury remarked, ‘of 
those who dare to appear fair authors ’ This 
clamour seems to have disheartened the philosopher, 
who refrained from publishing the other portions of 
his scheme He left behind him several manuscript 
works, one of which, A Tnatise concerning Eternal 
and Immutable iMoralily, was published in 1731 by 
Bishop Chandler, and was a real contribution to- 
ethics Some of his unpnnted w ntings are now m 
the British Museum His sermon before the House 
of Commons in 1647 shows the best side of the 
Latitudinarian school of which he was a represen- 
tatne, and, according to Mackintosh, may fairly 
be compared with Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying 
(published the year before) ‘for chanty, piety, and 
the most liberal toleration ’ Dugald Stewart noted 
that ‘the IiitelUctual System of Gudworth embraces- 
a field much wider than his treatise of Immutable- 
Morality The latter is particularly directed 
against the doctnnes of Hobbes and of the Antino- 
mians , but the former aspires to tear up by the 
roots all the pnnciples, both physical and meta- 
physical, of the Epicurean philosophy It is a 
work, certainly, which reflects much honour on the 
talents of the author, and still more on the bound- 
less extent of his learning , but it is so ill suited to- 
the taste of the present age, that, since the time of 
Mr Hams and Dr Pnee, I scarcely recollect the 
slightest reference to it m the wn tings of our 
Bntish metaphysicians ’ Interest cannot be said to- 
have revived since Dugald Stewart’s time. 

The first specimen is the beginning of the famous 
sermon to the House of Commons (on i John 11 
3, 4) , the others, fragments from the torso of the 
Intellectual System 

Of Knowledge and Religion. 

We have much enquiry concerning knowledge in these 
latter times The sons of Adam are now as busy as ever 
himself was about the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, shaking the boughs of it, and scrambhng for the 
fruit , whilst, I fear, many are too unmindful of the tree 
of hfe. And though there be now no cherubims wath their 
flaimng swords to fnght men off from it, yet the way 
that leads to it seems to be so solitary and untrodden, as 
if there were but few that had any mind to taste of the 
fruit of It There be many that speak of new glimpses 
and discovenes of truth, of daivnings of gospel light , 
and no question but God hath reserved much of this for 
the very evening and sun set of the world , for m the- 
latter days knowledge shall be mcreased but yet I w isb 
we could m the mean time see that day to dawn which 
the Apostle speaks of, and that day-star to anse in men’s 
hearts I wish, whilst we talk of light and dispute about 
truth, we could walk more as children of the light 
Whereas, if S John’s rule be good here m the text, that 
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no man truly knows Christ but he that keepeth his 
commandments, it is much to be suspected that many 
of us whicli pretend to hglit have a thick and gloomy 
darkness witlyn over spreading our souls. 

There be now many large volumes and discourses 
wntten concerning Christ, thousands of controversies dis 
cussed, infinite problems determined concerning his 
divinity, humanity, union of both together, and what 
not, so that our bookish Chnstians, that have all their 
religion in ivritings and papers, think they are now com 
pletely furnished with all kmd of knowledge concern- 
ing Christ , and when they see all their leaves Ijang 
about them, they think they have a goodly stock of 
knowledge and truth, and cannot possibly miss of the 
way to heaven , as if religion were nothing but a little 
book craft, a mere paper skill 

But if S John’s rule here be good, wc must not judge 
of our knowing of Christ by our skill in books and 
papers, but by our keeping of his commandments. And 
that, I fear, will discover many of us (notwithstanding all 
this light which we boast of round about us) to have 
nothing but Egyptian darkness within our hearts. 

The vulgar sort think that they know Christ enough 
out of their creeds and catechisms and confessions of 
faith , and if they have but a little acquainted themselves 
wall these, and like parrots conned the words of them, 
they doubt not but that they are sufficiently instructed in 
all the mystenes of the kingdom of heaven Many of 
llie more learned, if they can but wrangle and dispute 
about Christ, imagine themselves to be grown great 
proficients in the school of Christ 

The peatest part of the world, whether learned or un 
learned, think that there is no need of purging and 
purifying of their hearts for the right knowledge of 
Christ and his gospel , but though their lives be never 
so wicked, their hearts never so foul within, yet they may 
know Christ sufficiently out of their treatises and dis 
courses, out of their meer sj’stems and bodies of divinity 
which I deny not to be useful in a subordinate way , 
although our Saviour prescribeth his disciples another 
method to come to the right knowledge of divine truths, 
by doing of God's will , He that will do my father’s will 
(saith he) shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God He IS a true Christian indeed, not he that is only 
book taught, but he that is God taught , he that hath 
an unction from the Holy One (as our Apostle calleth it), 
that teacheth him all things , he that hath the spint of 
Clinat within him, that scarchetli out the deep things of 
God for as no man knoweth the things of a man s.ave 
the spint of a man which is in him, even so the things 
of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God 

Ink and paper can never make us Chnstians, can neier 
beget a new nature, a living pnnciple in us, can neier 
form Christ or any true notions of spintual things in our 
hearts. The Gospel, that new law which Chnst de 
bvered to the world, it is not merely a dead letter without 
us, but a quickening spint ivithin us Cold theorems 
and maxims, dry and jejune disputes, lean syllogistical 
reasonmgs, could never yet of themsehes beget the least 
glimpse of true heavenly light, the least sap of saving 
knowledge m any heart. All this is but the groping of 
the poor dark spint of man after truth, to find it out with 
his own endeavours, and feel it with his own cold and 
iKnumbed hands Words and syllables, which are but 
ilcad things, cannot possibly convey the living notions of 
hea\cnly truths to us The secret mjstenes of a divine 


life, of a new nature, of Chnsf formed m our hearts, they 
cannot he wntten or spoken, language and expressions 
cannot reach them , neither can they be ever truly under 
stood, except the soul itself 'be kindletl from witliiu, and 
awakened into the life of them A painter that would 
draw a rose, though be may flourish some likeness of it 
in figure and colour, yet he can never paint the scuit and 
fragrancy , or if he would draw a flame, he cannot put a 
constant heat into his colours , he cannot make his pened 
drop a sound, as the echo in the epigram mocks at him 
— Stvis simtlem ptngere, pinge sontim All the skill of 
cunning artisans and mechanicks cannot put a principle 
of life into a statue of their own making Neither are we 
able to inclose in words amj letters the life, soul, and 
essence of any spiritual truths, and, as it were, to incor- 
porate It in them 

Some philosophers have determined that apin] is not 
Sioaicrov, virtue cannot be taught by any certain rules or 
precepts. Men and books may propound some directions 
to us, that may set us in such a way of life and practice 
as in which wc shall at last find it within ourselves, 
and be expenmentally acquamterl with it , but they 
cannot teach it us like a mechanick art or trade. No, 
surely, there is a spirit m mau , and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth understanding But we shall not 
meet with this spirit any where but in the way of obedi^ 
cnce the knowledge of Chnst and the keeping of his 
commandments must always go together, and be mutual , 
causes of one another 

Two Atheist Arguments 

And lastly, the topick of evils in general is insisted 
upon by them, not those which are called culpa, eviL of 
fault (for that is a thing which the Democntick Atheists 
utterly explode in the genuine sense of it), but the evils of 
pain and trouble, which they dispute concerning after 
this manner The supposed Deity and maker of the 
world was cither willing to abolish all evils, but not able , 
or he was able but not willing , or thirdly, he was neither 
willing nor able , or else lastly, he was both able and 
willing This latter is tlie only thing that answers fully 
to the notion of a God Now, that the supposed creator 
of all things was not thus both able and willing to abolish .. 
all evils IS plain, because then there would have been no 
evils at all left Wherefore since there is such a deluge 
of evils overflowing all, it must needs be that either he 
was willing and not able to remove them, and tlien he 
was impotent , or else he was able and not willing, 
and then he was envious, or lastly, he was neither 
able nor willing, and then he was both impotent and 
envious. 

In the twelfth place, the Atheists further dispute in 
this manner If the world were made by any Deity, 
then It would be governed by a providence , and if there 
were any providence, it must appear in human affairs 
But here it is plain that all is Toliu and Bohu, chaos and 
confusion , things happening alike to all, to the wise and 
foolish, religious and impious, virtuous and vicious. (For 
these names the Atheist cannot chuse but make use of, 
though by taking awaj natural morality they really de 
stroy the things ) From whence it is concluded that all 
things float up and down, as they arc agitated and dnven 
by the tumbling billows of careless fortune and chance. 
The impieties of Dionysias, his scoffing abuses of religion, 
and wlialsoevcr was then sacred or worship’d under the 
notion of a God, were most notorious, and jet it is 
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obseiVed that he fared never a jot tlie worse for it 
Jlunc iiec Olymptus Jupiter fulmine percussit, nec yEscu 
lapiits viisero diuiunwqiie morbo tabesceiUem mterenut , 
zerum in stio lectulo moriuus, in Tympamdis rogum 
tllaitis est, eamque potestateni, quant ipse per sceltts nacltis 
eraiy quasi justant dr* legitiniani heercditaiis loco iradidit 
Neither did Jupiter Olympius strike him with a thunder- 
bolt, nor yEsculapius inflict any languishing disease upon 
him, but he died in his bed, and was honourably m 
terred, and that power which he had wickedly acquired, 
he transmitted as a just and lawful inheritance to his 
postenty And Diogenes the Cynick, though much a 
Thelst, could not but acknowledge that Harpalus, a 
famous robber or pirate m those times, who, committing 
many villanous actions, notwithstanding lived prosper 
ously, did thereby Testimonium duere contra deos, bear 
testimony against the Gods Though it has been ob 
jected by the Theists, and thought to be a strong argu- 
ment for providence, that there were so many tables 
hung up m temples, tlie monuments of such as liaiing 
prayed to the gods m storms and tempests, had escaped 
shipwTeck , yet as Diagoras observed, Nusquam putt 
sunt qui naufragiunt fecerunt^ there are no tables extant 
of those of them who were shipwreck’d Wherefore it 
w as not considered by these Theists, how many of them 
that prayed as well to the gods did notwithstandmg suffer 
shipwreck , as also how many of those w hich never made 
any devotional addresses at all to any deity escaped 
equal dangers of storms and tempests 

Moreover, jt is consentaneous to the opinion of a God, 
to think that thunder rattling in the clouds wth thunder 
bolts should be the immediate sigmfications of his w rath 
and displeasure whereas it is plain that these are flung 
at random, and that the fury of them often lights upon 
the innocent, whilst the notoriously guilty escape un 
touched , and therefore we understand not how this can 
be answered by any Theists 

Tohit and Baku are the Hebrew words rendered ‘ without form 
and void in the second verse of Genesis in the Authomed Version 
The Latin quoution is from Cicero, De Fmibus, ui. 35 

Oliristianlty Confirmed, from the Existence of 
Wizards and Demoniacs 

To this phtenomenon of appantions might be added 
those two others of magicians or wizards, dxmoniacks or 
Energumeiu , both of these proving also the real existence 
of spints, and that they are not mere phancies and 
imaginary inhabitants of men’s brains only, but real in- 
habitants of the w orld As also that among those spunts 
there are some foul, unclean, and wicked ones (though 
not made such by God, but by their own apostacy), which 
is some confirmation of the truth of Chnstianity, the 
Senpture insisting so much upon these evil daemons or 
devils, and declanng it to be one design of our Saviour 
Chnsf s coming into the world, to oppose these confede 
rate powers of the kmgdom of darkness, and to rescue 
mankind from^ the thraldom and bondage thereof As 
for wizards and magicians, persons who associate and 
confederate themselves m a peculiar manner wth these 
evil spirits, for the gratification of their own revenge, 
lust, ambition, and other passions , besides the Scriptures, 
there hath been so full an attestation given to them by 
persons unconcerned m all ages, that those our so con 
fident exploders of them m this present age can hardly 
escape the suspicion of having some hankering towards 
atheism But as for the dcemomacks and Eiurgument, 


it hath been wondered that there should be so many of 
them in our Saviour’s tune, and hardly any, or none, 
in this present age of ours Certain it is, from the 
vvntings of Josephus, m sundry places, tliat the Phansaick 
Jews were then generally possessed with an opinion 
of these Satjiot'ifiSjio'oi, dcemomacks, men possessed with 
devils, or infested by them And that this was not a mere 
phrase or form of speech only amongst them for persons 
very ill afleeted in their bodies may appear from hence, 
that Josephus declares it as his opinion concerning the 
daemons or devils, that they were the spirits or 

souls of wicked men deceased getting into the bodies of 
the living From hence it was that tlie Jews, in our 
Saviour’s time, were not at all surprised with his castmg 
out of devils, it being usual for them also to exorcise the 
same , an art which they pretended to have leam’d from 
Solomon 

See Tullochs Rattoual Theology in England (i&jd), Martmeaus 
Ty/et of Eihual Theory (vol ii 1885), and monographs by CIi. 
E Lowrey (New VorL, 1884) and \V R, Scot! (1891) 

Sir Ricliai d Fausbawe, poet and translator 
as well as royalist diplomat, was bom at Ware 
Park, Hertfordshire, in 1608, studied at Jesus 
College, Cambndge, and went abroad to study 
languages In the Civil War he sided with the 
king, and while at Oxford married m 1644 the 
brave and lively Anne Harnson (1625-80) In 
1648 he became treasurer to the navy under Pnnee 
Rupert, in 1651 was taken prisoner at Worcester, 
and on Cromwell’s death withdrew to the Conti- 
nent After the Restoration he was appointed 
ambassador at the courts of Portugal and Spain, 
and died suddenly at Madnd, 26th June 1666 
Fanshawe’s works include The FatthfiiU Shepheard 
(1647), a translation from the Italian of Guanm’s 
Pastor FtdOj Selected Pat Is of Horace (1652), 
perhaps his happiest effort in translation , a trans- 
lation into Latin verse of Fletcher’s Faithful 
Shephet dess , The Lusiad (1655), a translation from 
Camoens, criticised by Mickle as harsh and un- 
poetical, but praised by Southey and commended 
by Burton , and Qiterer per Solo Oiurer^^To Love 
for Love’s Sake’), a dramatic romance translated 
from the Spanish of Hurtado de Mendoza, and 
quoted by Charles Lamb with commendation both 
of play* and translator In the first scene of The 
Faithfull Shepheard^ Linco and Silvio during a 
boar-hunt converse thus ' 

Linco Fond youth, for a wild boar so far to roam. 
Whom thou must hunt vv ith danger , when at home 
One ’s safely lodg’d 1 

Silvio Dost thou speak senously ? 

How near is it ? 

Tin As thou art now to me. 

Sit Th’ art mad. 

Tin Thou art 

Sit In what wood doth he rest? 

Lin Silvio’s the wood, and cruelty the beast • 

Sil Mad, I was sure ' 

d-in. To have a nymph so fair 

(Rather a goddess of perfections rare). 

Fresher and sweeter than a rose new blown. 

Softer and whiter than an old swan’s down. 
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From whom there lives not at this day a swam 
So proud ’mongst us but sighs and sighs in vam , 

To have, I say, this matchless paragon 
By gods and men reserv’d for thee, nay thrown 
Into thine arras without one sigh or tear. 

And thou unworthy ! to disvalue her , 

Art thou not then a beast, a savage one ? 

Rather a senseless clod, a stock, a stone? 

Stl If not to be in love be crueltj. 

Then cruelty ’s a vertue , nor do I 
Repent but boast I lodge him in my breast 
By whom I’ve conquer’d Love, the greater beast 
Ltn How could’st thou conquer, silly idiot. 

Whom thou ne’re tr/dst 

Stl In that I try’d him not 

Ltn O hadst thou try’d him, Silvio, and once found 
In mutual lovers what true joyes are found, 

I know thou ’Idst say, O Love, the sweetest guest. 

Why hast thou been an alien to this breast? 

Leave, !ea\e the woods, lea\e following beasts, fond boy. 
And follow love 

tally Fansliawo wrote Memoirs of her own life, 
to which were added extracts from the correspond- 
ence of her husband They were published in 
1829, edited by Sir N Harns Nicohs, but un- 
fortunately from a very imperfect and inaccurate 
copy of the original manuscript Of this work 
a revised reprint, with introduction by Beatri’c 
Marshall, appeared in 1905 The onginal manu- 
script is still extant 

An IrlBii Ghost 

We went to the Lady Honor O’Bnen’s , she was 
the youngest daughter of the Earl of 1 homond There 
we staid three nights, the first of which I was surpnsed 
by bciug laid in a chamber, when, about one o’clock, I 
heard a voice that awakened me I drew the curtain, 
and in the casement of the window I saw by the light 
of the moon a woman leaning into the window through 
the casement, in white, with red hair, and pale and 
ghastly complexion She spake loud, and in a tone I 
had never heard, thrice, ‘ A horse ! ’ and tlicn with a 
sigh more like the wind than breath, she vanished, and 
to me her body looked more like a thick cloud than sub 
stance I was so much frightened that my hair stood on 
end, and my night clothes fell off I pulled and pinched 
your father, who never woke during the disorder I was 
m, but at last was much surprised to see me in this 
fright, and more so when I related the story and shewed 
him the window opened Neither of us slept more that 
night, but he entertained me witli telling me how much 
more these apparitions were usual in this country than in 
Lngland , and we concluded the cause to be the great 
superstition of the Irish, and the want of that knowing 
-faith which should defend them from the power of the 
Devil, which he exercises among them very much 
About live o’clock tlie lady of the house came to see us, 
saying she had not been in bed all night, because a 
cousin O’Brien of hers, whose ance'stors had owned that 
house, had desired her to stay with him in his chamber, 
and that he died at two o’clock, and she said ‘I wish 
you to leave had no disturbance, for ’tis the custom of the 
place, that when any of the family are dying the shape of 
a woman appears m the window every niglit till they be 
dead This woman was many ages ago got vv ith child 
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by the owner of this place, who murdered her m his 
garden, and flung her into the river under the window , 
but truly I thought not of it when I lodged you here, 
it being the best room in the house ’ We made little 
reply to her speech, but disposed ourselves to be gone 
suddenly 

Domestic Diplomacy 

My husband had provided very good lodgings for us 
[at Bristol], and as soon as he could come home from 
the council, where he was at my arrival, he wath all 
expressions of joy received me in his arms, and gave me 
a hundred pieces of gold, saying ‘ I know thou that 
keeps my heart so well will keep my fortune, which from 
this I will ever put into thy hands as God shall bless 
me with increase , ’ and now I thought myself a perfect 
queen, and my husband so glorious a crown, that I more 
valued myself to be called by his name than, bom a 
pnneess , for I knew him very wise and very good, 
and his soul doated on me — upon which confidence I 
will tell you what happened My Lady Rivers, a brave 
woman, and one that had suffered many thousand pounds 
loss for the king, and whom I had a great reverence for, 
and she a kindness for me as a kinswoman, in discourse 
she tacitly commended the knowledge of state affairs, 
and that some vv omen were very happy in a good under 
standing thereof, as my Lady Aubigny, Lady Isabel 
Thynne, and divers others, and yet none was at first 
more capable than I , that in the night she knew there 
came a post from Pans from the queen, and that she 
would be extremely glad to hear what the queen com 
manded the king in order to his affairs, saying if I would 
ask my husband privately he would tell me what he 
found in the packet, and I might tell her I, that was 
young and iiinoctnt, and to that day Iiad never in my 
mouth ‘What news’’ began to think tliere was more 
inquiring into public affairs than I tliought of, and that 
It being a fashionable thing would make me more beloved 
of my husband, if that had been possible, tlian I then 
was When my husband returned home from council, 
after welcoming him, as his custom ever was he went 
witli Ills handful of papers into his study for an hour 
or more I followed him , he turned hastily and said 
‘ Wliat wouhlst thou hav e, my life ? ’ I told him I heard 
the pnnee had received a packet from the queen, and I 
guessed it was that in his hand, and I desired to kmovv 
what was in it He smilingly replied ‘My love, I will 
immediately come to thee , pray tliee, go, for I am very 
busy ’ When he came out of his closet, I revived my 
suit , he kissed me, and talked of other things At 
supper I would eat nothing , he as usual sat by me, and 
drank often to me, which was his custom, and was full 
of discourse to company that was at table Going to 
bed, I asked again, and said I could not believe he loved 
me if he refused to lell me all he knew , but he answered 
nothing, but stopped my mouth with kisses So we 
went to bed, I cried, and he went to sleep Next 
morning early, as his custom was, he called to nse, but 
began to discourse vv ith me first, to which I made no 
reply , he rose, came on the other side of the b«l, and 
kissed me, and drew the curtains softly and went to 
court ^Vhcn he came home to dinner, he presently 
came to me as was usual, and when I had him by the 
hand, I said ‘ Thou dost not care to see me troubled , ’ 
to which he, taking me in his arms, answered ‘My 
dearest soul, nothing upon earth can afllict me like that 
but when you aske-d me of my business, it was wholly 
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out of my power to satisfy thee , for my life and fortune 
shall be thine, and every thought of my heart m which 
the trust I am m may not be revealed , but my honour 
IS my own, which I cannot preserve if I communicate the 
prmce’s affairs, and pray the^ with this answer rest 
satisfied ’ So great ivas his reason and goodness, that, 
upon consideration, it made my folly appear to me so 
vile, that from that day unUl the day of his death I 
never thought fit to ask him any business but what he 
commumcated freely to me in order to his estate or 
family 

Lucy Hutcliuisoil, bom in 1620 m the Tower 
of London, was the daughter of its heutenant, Sir 
Allan Apsley , m 1638 she marned Colonel John 
Hutchinson (1615-64), governor afterwards of Not- 
tingham Castle, and one of the judges of Charles I 
Dunng 1664-71 Mrs Hutchinson wrote Memoirs 
of her husband’s life for her children’s instruction, 
which were not designed for publication, and were 
first pubhshed by a collateral descendant, the Rev 
Julius Hutchinson, in 1806 This peculiarly inter- 
esting and valuable narrative, besides adding to 
our knowledge of the Civil War in Nottingham- 
shire, sheds much light on the domestic life of the 
time, the position of women in society, and the 
state of education and manners The unsought 
graces of the style and its obvious sincerity and 
truthfulness heighten the effect of a charming 
picture of a Puritan gentleman and a Puritan 
home , and the wifely affection conspicuous 
throughout (even the very exaggeration of her 
husband’s merits and importance) stirs us to warm 
sympathy with both the author and the subject of 
the memoir, which is an undesigned rebutter of 
hundreds of royalist taunts and sneers levelled 
against Puijitans as naturally all narrow-minded, 
bitter, and uncultured Though he signed the 
sentence which condemned Charles I to the 
scaffold. Colonel Hutchinson testified against Crom- 
well’s usurpation, and lived in retirement till the 
Restoration He was mcluded then in the Act of 
Amnesty, but in 1663 was arrested on a groundless 
suspicion of treasonable conspiracy, and died after 
eleven months’ impnsonment in Sandown Castle, 
Kent, iith September 1664 Mrs Hutchinson was 
an exceptionally learned lady — knew French and 
Latia thoioughly, had some knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew, and w'as well read in theology She 
translated Lucretius into English verse, and part 
of the MLneid (both yet in MS ), and wrote two 
theological essays, published m 1817 In an auto- 
biographical fragment prefixed to the Memoirs, 
Mrs Hutchinson desenbes her youthful precocity 
and early training thus 

For my father and mother fancying me then beautiful, 
and more than ordinanly apprehensive, applied all their 
cares, and spared no cost to improve me m my education, 
which procured me the admiration of those that flattered 
my parents. By that time I was four years old I read 
English perfectly, and having a great memory, I was 
earned to sermons, and while I was very young could 
remember and repeat them exactly, and being caressed. 


the love of praise tickled me, and made me attend more 
heedfully When I was about seven jears of age, I 
remember I had at one time eight tutors in several 
qualities, languages, music, dancing, wnting, and needle 
work, but my genius was quite averse from all but my 
book, and that I was so eager of, that my mother think- 
ing It prejudiced my health, w ould moderate me m it , 
yet this rather animated me than kept me back, and every 
moment I could steal from my play I would employ m 
any book I could find, when my owm were locked up 
from me. After dinner and supper I still had an hour 
allowed me to play, and then I would steal mto some 
hole or other to read My father would have me learn 
Latin, and I was so apt tliat I outstript my brothers who 
were at school, although my father’s chaplain that was 
my tutor was a pitiful dull fellow My brothers, who 
had a great deal of wit, had some emulation at the 
progress I made m my learning, which very well pleased 
my father, though my mother would have been con- 
tented I had not so wholly addicted myself to that as to 
neglect my other qualities as for music and dancing, I 
profited very little m them, and would never practise 
my lute or harpsichords but when my masters w ere with 
me , and for my needle I absolutely hated it , play among 
other children I despised, and when I was forced to 
entertain such as came to visit me, I tired them with 
more grave instructions than their mothers, and pluckt 
all their babies to pieces, and kept the children in such 
awe that they were glad when I entertained myself 
with elder company , to whom I was very acceptable, 
and living in the house with many persons that had a 
great deal of wit , and very profitable serious discourses 
being frequent at my father’s table and m my mother's 
drawing room, I was very attentive to all, and gathered 
up things that I would utter again to great admiration 
of many that took my memory and imitation for wiL 
It pleased God that througli the good instructions 
of my mother, and the sermons she earned me to, 
I was convinced that the knowledge of God was the 
‘most excellent study, and accordingly applied mjself to 
It, and to practise as I was taught I used to exhort my 
mother’s maids much, and to turn their idle discourses to 
good subjects , but I thought, when I had done this on 
the Lord’s day, and every day performed my due tasks 
of reading and praying, that then I was free to anything 
that was not sm, for I was not at that time convanced 
of the vanity of conversation which was not scandalously 
wicked, I thought it no sm to learn or hear watty songs 
and amorous sonnets or poems, and twenty things of that 
kind, wherem I was so apt that I became the confidante 
in all the loves that were managed among my mother’s 
young women, and there was none of them but had 
many lovers and some particular friends beloved above 
the rest. 

Even more classical is the picture of the sweet 
domesticities th^t rather furthered than hindered 
her (unpublished) translation of Lucretius 

I turned it into English in a room w here my children 
practised the several qualities they were taught with 
their tutors, and I numbered the syllables of my trans- 
lation by the threads of the canvas I wrought in, and set 
them down with a pen and ink that stood by me. 

Thus she records m the Memoirs how her hus- 
band defended himself (generally rather than ex- 
plicitly) before the Convention Parliament of i66o 
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Colooel Hutchinson on bis Defence 
When It came to Ingltsby’s turn, Ik, with many lean,, 
profesit Ills repentance for that muUhtr, ami toW a 
false tale, how Cromwell held liis hand, and forced him 
to subsenbe the sentence, and made a most whining 
recantation , after which he retired, and another had 
almoU ended, when Colonel Hutchinson, who was not 
there at the beginning, came in, and was told what they 
were about, and that it would Ijc expected he should 
say something He was surprized with a thing he ex 
jKcted not, yet neither then nor m any the like occasion 
did he ever fail himself, hut told them, ‘ that for his 
acting* m those days, if he had erred, it was the mex- 
penence of his age and the defect of his judgment, and 
not the malice of Ins heart, which had ever prompted 
luiii to pursue the general advantage of his country 
more than his own , and if the sacrifice of him might 
conduce to the publick peace and settlement, he should 
freely submit hes life and fortunes to iheir dispose , that 
the vam expense of Jus age, and the great debt* his 
puiihc employments had run him into, as they were 
Icstimomcs that neither avarice nor any other interest 
had earned him on, so they yielded Inm just ciuse to 
repent that he ever forsook his own blessed quiet to cm 
bark in such a troubled sea, where he had made ship 
wrack of all things but a good conscience And as to 
that partieular action of the king, he desired them to 
believe he had that sense of it that bcfiiltd an Iinglish 
man, a Christian, and a gentleman What lie expressed 
was to tliLs effect, but so handsomely delivered tint it 
geneially tookc the whole house only one gentleman 
sloovl up and said he had expressed himself as one that 
was much more sorry for tlie events and consequences than 
for the actions , hut another replied that when a man’s 
words might admit of two interpretations, it hefitteal 
gentlemen always to receive tliat winch miglit be most 
favourable \s soon as the colonel had spoken, he re 
tired into a room where Iiiglesby was, witli his eyes 
yet red, who hail called up a little spirit to succeed 
his vvhimngs, and embracing Colonel Hutchinson ‘O 
colonel,’ said he, ‘did 1 ever imagine we could Ik 
brouglit to this ' Could I have susjieeted it when I 
brought them Lambert in the other day, this sword should 
have redeemed us from being dealt with a* criminals, by 
that people for whom we had so gloriously exjiosed our 
selves,’ rile colonel told Jmn he had foreseen, ever 
since those usuriKrs thrust out the lawful auihonty of 
the land to enthrone themselves, it could end in nothing 
else , but the integrity of his heart in all he liad done 
made him as cheerfully ready to suffer as to tnuniph in 
a good cause, llie result of die House tliat day wa* to 
suspend Colonel Hutchinson anil tlie rewt from sitting 
in the House Monk, after all his great professions, 
now sate still, and liad not one vvord to mterjwse for any 
jK.r on, but wa* as forward to set venge*ance on foot as 
my man 

riic Lira (if Colonel Hiuchinvon hae been rci>caictl!y rc,inntcd 
ahe test cdiuiii 11 ilut b> 'IrC H fitih liSSs). 

HarLMref, Wurlu'ss of 

74', w IS disiingiiiblied even more for her inde- 
f itigable pursuit of lueriture than for her faithful 
att ichiueiu to her lord in liis long exile during- the 
time of the Coninionwealih She w m the youngest 
of the eight children of Sir ChirJes Ltscia, 01 bt 
Jedin's, IK tr Colchester, uul m 1043 her'ane a 


ni ltd of honour to Henrietta Maria Having ac- 
eonipanicd the queen to I rance, site met with 
William Cavendish, Marquis (afterwards Duke) of 
Newcastle (1593-1C76), and was married to him at 
Fans m 1645 1 he Marquis took up Ins residence 

at Vntvverp till the troubles were over, and there 
Margaret wrote Philosophical Fancies and PolIiis 
and Fanctes, both pubhslicd in 1653 Herhusbmd 
assisted her m her compositions, a circumstance 
which Horace Walpole ridiculed m Ins Royal 
and Nobh. Authors j and so industrious were the 
noble pair tint tiicy filled more than a dozen 
mighty volumes, folio, with plays, poems, orations, 
observations on experimental philosophy, ike , 
whilst the Duke by himself produced, besides 
plays and poems, two works upon horsemanship 
His share in his wife’s literary cnlerpnses is some- 
times expressly indicated, but was usually unim- 
portant ‘ It pleased God,’ the Duchess Margaret 
said, ‘to command his servant Nature to indue 
me with a poetical and philosophical genius even 
from my very birtli ’ In lier dresses tlie Ducliess 
w,is IS peculiar as in her books ‘ I took great 
delight,’ she confesses, ‘in atiinng myself m fine 
dressing and fashions, especially such fashions as 
I did invent myself’ Of these we learn something 
front Sccictary Fepys ‘Met my Lady Newcastle 
going with her coaehes and footmen all in velvet , 
herself with her velvet cap, Iicr hair about her e.irs, 
many black patclies about her mouth, without 
anything about her neck, and a bl ick vest fitted 
to the body’ Fepys aftenv irds s<nv her m her 
coach, with 1 hundred boys and girls running after 
her Ihc Duchess wrote an autobiography (1656), 
and a Life of her husband the Duke (tCOy), a work 
which Charles Lamb considered a jewel for which 
no casket was rich enough There is a singuhr 
charm m the complete devotion of the writer to her 
husband (whom she ranks above Julius C.ts ir), 
as well as in the picture presented of intuiuatcd 
g-dkantry, chivalrous loyalty, and pure iftection 
\fier the Restor mon they lived m Uus country, 
the Duke being mainly occupied m managing 
what was recoverable of his once vast est ites 
Loving and flatienng one another, the Duke and 
Duchess lived on in their eccentric —and, m spite 
of their heavy losses, magnificent — way for many 
vears , and when both were gone, i stately inonu- 
mciu in Westminster \bbcy bore rceord tint there 
lay ‘the loyal Duke of Newcastle and his Duehess,’ 
adding, m language written by the Duchess, wlneh 
\ddison admired, ‘ Her n ime w is Margaret Luc n, 
youngest aister to the Lord Liieas of Colehcaier , 
a noble fvmils, for all the brothers were vahant, 
md all die Mslers virtuous' Ihc philosophising 
of the f'ennle Oracle,’ mostly worthless, tv en 
when sound, wonderfully tedious, though sometimes 
enlightened b% weighty md piihj '•i\m„s Her 
jilus are dmost uiircidibla Her most pcipu'ir 
poem w IS Iri j\is/t,' ^ aid re t 'tan </ //. 
On, ,11 tf Faines t,i I any Fii,d U oinij en’iiK* 
Shikcspearct but has son e fit e hnc> cf lie 
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Duchess’s own, such as those descnptive of the 
elf queen 

She on a dewy leaf doth bathe, 

And as she sits, the leaf doth wave , 

There like a new fallen flake of snow , 

Doth her white lunbs in beauty shew 
Her garments fair her maids put on, 

Made of the pure light from the sun 
Mirth and Melancholy deals with allegorical 
personifications The former woos the poetess 
to dwell with her, promising sport and pleasuie, 
and drawing a gloomy but forcible sketch of her 
nval Melancholy 

Her voice is low, and gives a hollow sound , 

She hates the hght, and is in darkness found , 

Or sits w ith bhnking lamps, or tapers small. 

Which vanous sliadows make against the wall 
She loves nought else but noise which discord makes. 
As croaking frogs whose dw elling is in lakes , 

The raa en’s hoarse, the mandrake’s hollow groan. 

And shrieking owls which fly 1’ tlie night alone , 

The toUing bell, which for the dead nngs out , 

A mill, where rushing waters run about , 

The roaring winds, w hich shake the cedars tall. 

Plough up the seas, and beat the rocks wathal 
She loves to walk in the still moonshine night. 

And in a thick dark groae she takes delight , 

In hollow caves, thatched houses, and low cells. 

She lo\ es to live, and tl^ere alone she dw ells. 

These are fragments from the Lives 
The White-Coats 

Amongst the rest of his army, my lord had chosen for 
his own regiment of foot 3000 of such valiant, stout, and 
faithful men (whereof many were bred m tlie moorish 
grounds of the nortliern parts) that thej were ready to 
die at my lord’s feet, and ne\er gave over, whensoever 
they w ere engaged m action, until they had either con 
quer’d the enemy or lost their lives They were called 
White Coats for this followang reason INIy lord being 
resolved to giv e them new hvenes, and there being not 
red cloth enough to be had, took up so much of white as 
would serve to cloath them, desiring withal their patience 
untd he had got it dyed , but they impatient of stay, 
requested my lord that he would be pleased to let them 
have It un dyed as it was, promising they themselves 
would die it in the enemies blood which request my 
lord granted them, and from that time they were called 
^^'hlte Coats 

The Duke’s Diet 

In his diet he is so spanng and temperate, that he 
never eats nor dnnks beyond his set proportion, so as 
to satisfie onely his natural appetite he makes but one 
meal a day, at which he dnnks two good glasses of small 
beer, one about the beginnmg, the other at the end 
thereof, and a little glass of sack in the middle of his 
dinner , w hich glass of sack he also uses in the morning 
for his breakfast, with a morsel of bread His supper 
consists of an egg and a draught of small beer And by 
this temperance he finds himself very healthful, and may 
yet live many years, he being now of the age of seventy 
three, which I pray God from my soul to grant him. 

His Beoreatlon and Exercise 
His pnme pastime and recreation hath always been 
the exerase of mannage and weapons , which heroick 


arts he used to practise every day , but I observing that 
when he had over heated hnnself, he would be apt to 
take cold, prevail’d so far that at last he left the frequent 
use of the mannage, using nevertheless still the exercise 
of weapons , and though he doth not nde himself so 
frequently as he hath done, yet he takes delight m seeing 
his horses of mannage rid by his escuyers, whom he 
mstructs m that art for his ow n pleasure But in the art 
of weapons (m which he has a Tnetliod beyond all that 
ever were famous in it, found out by his ow n ingenuity 
and practice) he never taught any body but the now 
Duke of Buckingham, whose guardian he hath been, and 
Ills own two sons The rest of his tmie he spends m 
musick, poetry, architecture and the like 

The Lues were edited m 1S72 by hir Lower, and iq 18B6 by Mr 
C. H Firth. 1 he Life of the Duchess and a selection from her pocinv 
and other works were edited b> Mr Jenkins in 1872 

Ricli.ud €iasli.iw, the most mystical of the 
English poets, was the only' child of William 
Ci-ashaw (1572-1626), a Puritan incumbent of 
Whitechapel, himself a writer of religious poems 
as well as a strenuous controversialist Richard, 
probably born m 1612, was educated at Charter- 
house and Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and was 
elected to a fellowship at Peterhouse m 1637 
He spent much of the following vears m religious 
offices and m writing devotional poetry, and, 
as tlie preface to his works tells us, ‘like a 
primitive saint, offering more prayers by night 
than others usually offer 111 the day ’ His inti- 
macy with Nicholas Ferrar and his own Catholic 
tendencies led him and five other Fellows to refuse 
die Solemn League and Covenant, whereupon, m 
1643, "’3S ejected by the Parliamentary Com- 

missioners, found Ins way to Pans, endured great 
pnvation, and became a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith Through the fnendship of Covvlev, 
Crashaw obtained the notice of Henrietta Mana, 
then (1646) at Pans, and was recommended by 
her about 1648 to the dignitanes of the Church 
m Italy At first attached to the servace of 
Cardinal Palotta in Rome, he then became a 
sub canon of the church of Loretto , and there 
he died in August 1649 Cowley honoured his 
memory' in one of the finest elegies m the 
language (see page 644) 

Whde at Cambridge, Crashaw published, m 
1634, a volume of Latin poems and epigrams, 
m one of which — not otherwise notevv orthy — occurs 
the famous line on the miracle at Cana 

Nympha pudica Deura v idit et erubuit. 

The conceit is found already' m a hymn of St 
Ambrose Crashavv'’s not v ery perfect pentameter 
has been very' variously' Englished and quoted 
The rendering by Pope’s friend, Aaron Hill, is 

The bashful stream hath seen its God and blush’d , 

and Dryden has it m this form 

The conscious water saw its God and blush’d 

Mr Grosart quotes a French version of it by 
Victor Hugo 
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In 1646, on the eve of his departure for France, 
appeared Crashaw's English poems, Steps to the 
Temple Sacred Poems, witn other Delights of the 
Muses The greater part of the volume consists of 
religious poetry, m which the poet addresses the 
Saviour, the Virgin Marj', and Mary Magdalene, 
with all the passionate earnestness and fervour of 
a lover He had a warm admiration for the ecstatic 
writings of St Teresa, to whom two of his best poems 
or kymns are addressed Of the hymns Coleridge 
says ‘ These verses were ever present to my mind 
whilst writing the second part of Christabelj if 
indeed they did not suggest the first thought 
of the whole poem ’ In these flights into the third 
heavens, ‘ withi* all his garlands and singing robes 
about him,’ Crashaw, whom Dr George Macdonald 
calls ‘the loveliest of oui angel-birds,’ as hardly 
having a foothold on this world, but floating in the 
upper air of it, expatiates amidst 

An hundred thousand loves and graces, 

And many a mystic thing 
Which the divine embraces 

Of the dear Spouse of Spints with them wll bring , 

For which it is no shame 

That dull mortality must not know a name 

Such seem to have been his daily contemplations, 
the heavenly manna on which his young spirit fed 
with delight This mystical mode of thought and 
fancy naturally led to exaggeration and to conceits 
Conceits pervaded all the poetry of the time, 
and Crashaw could hardly escape the infection, 
even if there had not been in his case special 
predisposing causes But amidst all his abstrac- 
tions, metaphors, and apostrophes, Crashaw is 
seldom tedious His imagination was only too 
copious, and what Colendge called his ‘power 
and opulence of invention,’ at times wonderfully 
suggestive, was unbridled Coleridge says he gave 
m his poems the full ebullience of his imagination, 
unshapen into form , and Swinburne notes the 
‘ dazzling intricacy and affluence in refinement, the 
supple and cunning implication, the choiccness 
and subtlety,’ of the poet Though his ardour 
IS genuine, at times his fantastic imagery and 
incongruous conceits tend to make solemn things 
all but ludicrous But his versification is some- 
times highly musical , and except Milton no poet 
of his day (not Cowley, whom his age preferred) 
IS so rich in the genuine ore of poetry He had 
much m common with George Herbert, but, if more 
melodious and less crabbed, is less simple and 
direct Unhappily his life was short, and even in 
It he did not realise his own dream (page 680) 

A happy soul, that all the way 

To heaven hath a summer’s clay 

The poet was an accomplished scholar, and his 
translations from the Latin and Italian possess 
both force and beauty He translated part of the 
Sospetlo (PHerode from the Italian of Giambattista 
Manno (or Marini), from whom the overloading of 
poetry with conceits was called stilo Marmesco or 


Mannism , but Crashaw outdid Marino m Mannism, 
and to the Italian’s conceits added many ornaments 
' of his own 1 

Crashaw’s motives m joining the Church of Rome 
were naturally suspected by unfriends in his own 
day, and, nlther on theological than 'usthetical 
grounds, Puntans like Prynne denounced him as 
a ‘fickle shuttlecock’ and ‘pitiful wire-drawer’ In 
the reign of ‘good taste and common sense’ his 
poetry had few admirers ev'en during the romantic 
revival Hazhtt grouped him (oddly enough) with 
Donne and Davies, as having mistaken learning- 
for poetrj', and spoke unsympathetically of ‘his 
seething brain ’ and of his ‘ pouring out his devout 
raptures and zealous enthusiasm in a torrent of 
poetical hyperboles ’ Coleridge proclaimed his in- 
fluence on Chnstabclj parallels have been found m 
Shelley and Swinburne , and many other poets and 
critics have acknowledged Crashaw’s fascination 
In the Sospetto Crashaw thus describes the 
abode of Satan 

Below the bottome of the great Abysse, 

There, where one center reconciles all things, 

The World’s profound heart pants , there placed is 
Mischiefe’s old master , close about him clings 
A curl’d knot of embracing snakes, that kisse 
His correspondent eheekes these loathsome stnngs 
Hold the perverse pnnee m eternal ties 
Fast bound, since first he forfeited the skies 

Struck with these great concurrences of things, 
Symptoraes so deadly unto Death and him. 

Fame w ould he have forgot what fatall strings 
Eternally bind each rebellious limbe , 

He shooke himselfc, and spread his spatious vvings. 
Which like two bosom’d sailes, embrace the dimme 
Aire with a dismall shade, but all in vainc 
Of sturdy adamant is his strong chaine 

While thus Ilcav’n’s highest counsails, by the low 
Footsteps of their cfTccts, he trac’d too well. 

He tost his troubled eyes — embers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for Hell , 

With his foule clawes he fenc’d his furrowed brow, 

And gave a gastly shreeke, whose horrid yell 
Ran trembling through the hollow vault of Night, 
The while his twisted tayle he gnaw’d for spight 

The judge of torments and the king of tearcs. 

He fills a bumisht throne of quenchlesse fire 
And for his old faire roabes of light, he vveares 
A gloomy mantle of darkc flames , the tire 
That crowncs his hated head on high appeares 
Where stav'n tall homes (his empire's pride) aspire 
And to make up Hell’s majesty, each home 
Seav’n crested Hydras, horribly adome 

His eyes, the sullen dens of Death and Night, 

Startle the dull ayre with a dismall red 
Such hii fell glances, as the fatall light 
Of slanng comets, that looke kmgdomes dead 
From his black nostnlls and blew lips, in spight 
Of Hell’s ovvne stinke, a vvorser stench is spread 
His breath Hell’s lightning 13 and each deepe groane 
Disdaines to think that Heav’n thunders alone 
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His flaming eyes’ dire exhalaUon, 

Unto a dreadfiill pile gives fiery breath , 

Whose unconsum’d consumption preys upon 
The never dying life of a long death 
In this sad house of slow destruction, 

(His shop of flames) hee fryes himself, beneath 
A masse of woes , his teeth for torment gnash, 

While lus Steele sides sound with his tayle’s strong lash 

Satan remembers his own quarrel with Heaven, 
and notes that his future prospects are darker 

Hea\ en’s golden \\ inged herald late he saw 
To a poore Galilean virgm sent , 

Mad wth spight. 

He markt how the poore shepheards ran to pay 
Their simple tnbute to the Babe whose Birth 
Was the great businesse both of Heai ’n and earth 

He cannot comprehend 

That He Whom the sun serves should fainth peepe 
Through clouds of infant flesh that He the old 
Etemall Word should be a child, and v\ eepe 
That He Who made the fire should feare the cold 
That Heav’n’s high Majesty His court should keepe 
In a clay cottage by each blast control’d 
That Glones Self should serve our griefs and feares. 
And free Eternity submit to yeares. 

Yet he sees that his power is seriously threatened, 
fears that hell too may be wrested from him, and 
takes counsel with the powers of hell, and com- 
missions Cruelty to go and stir up Herod to 
jealousy and suspicion against the Babe (hence the 
title of the poem), and to take steps at once to 
defend himself and carry out Satan’s schemes 
The beginning of Satnte Mary Magdalene or the 
Weeper is characteristic 

Hail, sister springs ! 

Parents of sylver footed nils ! 

Ever bubling things ' 

Thawing crystall 1 Snowy hills 
Still spendmg, never spent ' I mean 
Thy fair eyes, sweet Magdalene ! 

Heavens thy fair eyes be , 

Heavens of ever falling starres. 

’Tis seed time still with thee , 

And starres thou sow’s!, v\ hose harvest dares 
Promise the Earth to counter shine 
Whatever makes heavn’s forehead fine 

The Flaming Heait (‘upon the book and picture 
of the Seraphical Samt Teresa, as she is usually 
expressed with a seraphim biside her ’) ends thus 

O thou undented daughter of desires ! 

By all thy dowr of lights and fires , 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove , 

By all thy hves and deaths of love , 

By thy laige draughts of mtellectuall day. 

And by thy thirsts of love more large then they , 

' By all thy bnm fill’d bowles of feirce desire. 

By thy last morning’s draught of hqmd fire , 

By the full kingdome of that finaU lusse 

That seiz’d thy parting soul, and seal’d thee His , 

By all the Heav’n thou hast in Him 
(Fair sister of the seraphim !) , 


By all of Him we have in thee. 

Leave nothing of my self in me. 

Let me so read thy life that I 
Unto all life of mine may dy 

The first of the following elaborate similes or 
little allegories reminds us of a passage m Jeremy 
Taylor’s Hoty Dying, and the second of one of 
Shakespeare’s best-known sonnets 

I ’ve seen indeed the hopefull bud 
Of a ruddy rose that stood 
Blushing to behold the ray 
Of the new saluted Day , 

His tender toppe not fully spread , 

The sweet dash of a shower new shead. 

Invited him no more to hide 
Y ithm himselfe the purple pride 
Of his forward flower , when lo. 

While he sweetly ’gan to shew 

His swelling glory es, Auster spide him , 

Cruel Auster thither hy’d him, 

And w ith the rush of one rude blast 
Sham’d not spitefully to wast 
All his leaves so fresh and sweet, 

And lay them tremblmg at his feet 
I’ve seen the Morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new borne Day, 

With rosie wnngs, so richly bnght. 

As if he scorned to thinke of Night, 

\Vhen a ruddy storme, w hose scow le 
Made heaven’s radiant face looke foule, 

Call’d for an untimely night 
To blot the newly blossoined light 
But w ere the roses’ blush so rare, 

Were the Morning’s smile so faire 

As is he, nor cloud nor wind 

But would be courteous, would be kind. 

Amidst his visions of angels ascending and 
descending, Crashaw had little time to devote 
to earthly love. But the second part of the Steps 
IS mainly secular, and contains elegies, epitaphs, 
and even verses m praise of women We quote 
entire his version of Mnsich’s Dnell, based, like 
the paraphrase m Ford’s Loved s Melancholy (see 
page 483), on the Latin of the Roman Jesuit pro- 
fessor Strada. It is a version, not a translation, 
and much of the substance is Crashavv’s own 

Now westward Sol had spent tlie richest beams 
Of noon’s high glory, when, hard by the streams 
Of Tiber, on the sceane of a greene plat. 

Under protection of an oake there sate 
A sweet Lute’s master, m whose gentle aires 
He lost the daye’s hea^ and his ovvne hot cares 
Close m the covert of the leaves there stood 
A Nightmgale, come from the neighbounng w ood 
(The sweet inhabitant of each glad tree. 

Their muse, their syren, harmless syren she) 

There stood she listning, and did entertaine 
The musick’s soft report, and mold the same 
In her owne murmures, that w hatev er mood 
His cunous fingers lent, her voyce made good 
The man perceiv’d his rivall, and her art. 

Dispos’d to give the hght-foot lady sport, 

Awakes his lute, and ’gainst the fight to come 
Informs it m a sweet praeludium 
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Of closer straincs, and ere the warrc begin, 

He Lghtly skirmishes on every stnng, 

Charg’d with a flying touch and streightway she 
Carves out her dainty voyce as readily. 

Into a thousand sweet distinguish’d tones, 

And reckons up in soft divisions 
Quiekc volumes of wild not( 9 , to let him know 
By that shnll taste, she could do something too 
His nimble hands’ instinct then taught caeh string 
A capring chcerefullnesse , and made them sing 
To their owne dance , now negligently rash 
He throwes his arme, and with a long drawne dash 
Blends all together , then distinctly tripps 
From this to that , then quicke returning skipps 
And snatches this again, and pauses there 
Shce measures every measure, every wliere 
Meets art with art , sometimes as if in doubt, 

Not perfect yet, and feanng to be out, 

Traylcs her plaine ditty in one long spun note 
Through the sleeke passage of her open throat, 

A cleare unwnnckled song , then doth shee pomt it 
With tender accents, and severely joynt it 
By short diminutives, that being rear’d 
In controverting warbles evenly shar’d, 

With her sweet sclfe shce wrangles Hce amazed 
1 hat from so small a channell should be rais’d 
The torrent of a voyce, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety, 

Straincs higher )ct, that tickled with rare art 
The tailing strings (each breathing in his part) 

Most kindly doe fall out , the grumbling base 
In surly groans disdaines the treble’s grace , 

The high perch’t treble chirps at tins, and chides, 

Untill his finger (Modcratour) hides 

And closes the sweet quarrell, rowsing all, 

Hoarce, shrill at once , as when the trumpets call 
Hot Mars to th’ harvest of Death’s field, and woo 
Men’s hearts into their hands this lesson too 
Shee gives him back , her supple brest thrills out 
Sharpe aires, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetnesse, hovers o’re her skill. 

And folds in wav’d notes with a trembling bill 
Ihe pljant scries of her slippery song , 

Then starts shee suddenly into a throng 
Of short, thicke sobs, whose thundnng volleyes float 
And roule themselves over her lubrlck throat 
In panting murmurs, ’still’d out of her breast. 

That ever bubling spring , the sugred nest 
Of her delicious soule, tliat there does lye 
Bathing in streames of hquid melodic , 

Mustek’s best sceal plot, whence m ripen’d aires 
A golden headed harvest fairly rcares 
His hone> dropping tops, plow’d by her breath. 
Which there reaprocally labourelh 
In that sweet soyle , it scemes a holy quire 
hounded to th' name of great Apollo’s Ijre, 

Wliose silver roofc nngs wath the spnghtly notes 
Of sweet lipp’d angel imp-, that swill their throats 
In crcauie of morning Helicon, and then 
Brcferrc soft anthems to the enres of men. 

To woo them from their beds, still murmuring 
That men can slcepc while they their mattens sing 
{Most divine service), whose so early lay 
Frcveiits the eye hdds of the blushing Day ! 

There you might hearc her kindle her soft voyce. 

In the close murmur of a sparkling noy»e, 


And lay tlie ground worke of her hopefull song. 

Still keeping m tlie forward streame, so long, 
fill a sweet vvhirle wind (striving to get out) 

Heaves her soft bosome, wanders round about, 

And malvcs a pretty earthquake in her breast, 
nil the fledg’d notes at length forsake their nest. 
Fluttering m wanton shoales, and to the sky. 

Wing'd with their owne wild ccchos, pratlmg fly 
Shce opes the floodgate, and lets loose a tide 
Of streaming sweetnesse, which m state doth ride 
On tile wav’d backe of every swelling slraine. 

Rising and falling in a pompous traine 
And vthilc she thus discharges a shnll pcalc 
Of flashing aires, she qualifies their zcale 
With the coole epodc of a graver noat. 

Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voyce of War’s hoarce bird , 
Her little soule is ravisht, and so pour'd 
Into loose exlasies, that she is plac't 
Above her sclfe, Jlusick’s Enthusiast 

Sliame now and anger mi\t a double staine 
In the Musitian’s face , yet once agaiiic, 

Mistressc 1 I come , now reach a strame, my lute, 
Above her mocke, or be for ever mute , 

Or tunc a song of victory to me. 

Or to thy sclfe, sing thmc own obsequie 
So said, his hands spnghtly as fire, he flings 
And with a quavering coynesse lasts the strings 
The sweet hp’t sisters, musically fnghted. 

Singing Ihcir feares, are fearefully delighted. 

Trembling as when Apollo's golden haires 
Arc fan’d and frizled, in the w anton ayres 
Of his own breath, which marryed to Ins lyre 
Dotli tune the spheares, and make Heaven's selfe looke 
From this to that, from that to this he flyes, [higher 
Fcclcs Musick’s pulse in all her arteryes , 

Caught m a net which there Apollo spreads. 

His fingers struggle with the vocall threaids 
Following those httle nils, he smkes into 
A sea of Helicon , his hand docs goc 
Those pathes of sweetnesse which with nectar drop. 
Softer than that which pants m Hebe’s cup 
The humourous strings expound hu. learned touch. 

By various glosses , now they seeme to grutch, 

And murmur in a buzzing dinne, then gmglc 
In shnll tongu’d accents, stnving to be single 
Every smooth tumc, every dcUcious stroake 
Gives life to some new grace , thus doth h’ invoke 
Sweetnesse by all her names , thus, bravely thus 
(F raught with a fury so harmonious) 

The lute’s light genius now does proudly nse, 

Heav’d on the surges of swolne rapsodyes, 

Whose flounsh (meteor like) doth curie the aire 
With flash of high borne fancyes here and there 
Dancing in lofty measures, and anon 
Creeps on the soft touch of a lender tone. 

Whose trcmblmg murmurs melting in wild aires 
Runs to and fro, complaining his sweet cares, 

Because those pretious niysteryes that dwell 
In Musick’s ravish’t soule he dares not tell, 

But whisper to the world thus doe they vary 
Each string hu note, a, if they meant to carry 
Tlieir Master’s ble-st soule (snateht out at hu cares 
By a strong extasy) through all the spheares 
Of ^Ius^ck s heaven, and seat it there on high 
In th' cmpyTaaim of pure baruiony 
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At length (after so long, so loud a stnfe 
Of all the stnngs, still breathing the best life 
Of blest vanety, attending on , 

His fingers fairest revolution 

In many a swee*! nse, many as sweet a fall) 

A full mouth’d diapason swallowes all 

This done, he lists what she would say to this, 
And she, (although her breath’s late exercise 
Had dealt too roughly with her tender throate,) 
Yet summons all her sweet powers for a noate 
Alas ! in vaine ' for while (sweet soule 1) she tryes 
To measure all those wild diversities 
Of chatt’ring strings, by the small size of one 
Poore simple voyce, rais’d in a naturall tone , 

She failes, and failing grieves, and gneving dyes. 
She dyes and leaves her life the Victor’s prise, 
Falling upon his lute O, fit to have 
(That liv’d so sweetly) dead so siveet a grave I 

Wishes 

To his Supposed Mistrcsse 

Who ere she be. 

That not impossible she 

That shall command my heart and me , 

Where ere she lye, 

Lock’t up from mortall eye. 

In shady leaves of Destiny , 

Till that npe birth 
Of studied Fate stand forth. 

And teach her faire steps tread our Earth , 

Till that divine 
Idtea take a shnne 

Of chrystaU flesh, through which to shine , 

Meet you her, my wishes, 

Bespeake her to my blisses. 

And be ye call’d, my absent kisses 

I wish her beauty 

That owes not all its duty 

To gaudy tire or glistnng shoo tye 

More than the spoyle 
Of shop, or silkeworme’s toyle. 

Or a bought blush, or a set smile 

A face that ’s best 
By Us owne beauty drest. 

And can alone commend the rest 

A cheeke where Youth, 

And blood, with pen of Truth 
Write what their reader siveetly ru’th. 

Lipps, where all day 
A lover’s kisse may play. 

Yet carry nothing thence away 

Eyes, that displace 

The neighbour diamond, and out face 

That sunshine, by their own sueet grace 

Tresses, that weare 

Jeu ells but to declare 

How much themselves more pretious are 


Dayes, that need borrow 
No part of their good morrow 
From a fore spent night of sorrow 

Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end. 

And when it comes say. Welcome fnend 1 

Sydnman showers 

Of sweet discourse, whose powers 

Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers. 

Soft silken hours , 

Open sunnes , shad> bow ers , 

'Bove all, nothmg within that lowers 

What ere delight 

Can make Daye’s forehead bright. 

Or give downe to the wings of Night 

I wish her store 

Of worth may leave her poore 

Of wishes , and I wish no more 

From ‘In Praise of Lesalus’ Rule of Health.’ 

Heark hither, reader ! wilt tliou see 
Nature her own phjsician be? 

Wilt see a man all his own wealth, 

His own musick, his own health? 

A man whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well? 

Her garments, that upon her sit, 

As garments should do, close and fit? 

A well clothed soul that ’s not opprest 
Nor choked with what she should be drest? 

A soul sheath’d in a crystall shrine. 

Through which all her bright features shine ? 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin'aenal vail, is drawn 
O’te Beauty’s face, seeming to hide. 

More sw eetly shews the blushing bnde , 

A soul whose intellectual beams 
No mists do mask, no lazie steams? 

A happie soul, that all the way 
To Heav’n hath a Summer’s day? 

Would’st see a man whose well warmed bloud 
Bathes him in a genume floud ? 

A man whose tuned humours be 
A seat of rarest harmonic ? ' 

Would’st see blithe looks, fresh cheeks, begmle 
Age? Would’st see December smile? 
Would’st see a nest of roses grow 
In a bed of reverend snow ? 

Warm thoughts, free spints flattering 
Winter’s self into a Spnng? 

In sum, would’st see a man that can 
Live to be old, and still a man ? 

Whose latest and most leaden houres 
Fall with soft wings, stuck vvith soft flowres. 
And when Life’s sweet fable ends. 

His soul and bodie part hke friends , 

No quarrels, murmures, no delay, 

A kisse, a sigh, and so away? 

, This rare one, reader, wouldst thou see, 

Heark hither and thyself be he. 


Richard Crashaw 
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Part of an ode preeflxed to a little prayer-boot 
given to a young gentlewoman 

Lo I here a little \olume, but great book , 

(Fearc it not, sweet, 

It IS no hipocnt), 

Much larger m itselfe than in its looke, 

A nc-st of new-born sa cels , 

Whose native fires, disdaining 
To ly thus folded and complaining 
Of these ignoble sheets, 

Affect more comly bands 
(F^iir one) from thy kind hands , 

And confidently look 
To find the rest 

Of a rich binding in your breast. 

It IS, m one choise handfiill, Heavn and all 
Heavn’s royall host incampt thus small , 

To prove that true, schooles use to tell, 

Ten thousand angels in one point can dwell 
It IS Love’s great artillery, 

Which here contracts it self, and comes to ly 
Qose couch’t m your white bosom, and from thence, 
As from a snowy fortress of defence. 

Against the ghostly foe to take your part, 

And fortify the hold of your clnst heart 

It IS an armory of light 

Let constant use but keep it bright, 

You’l find It yields 
To holy hands and humble hearts, 

More swords and sheilds 
Than sm hath snares or Hell hath darts 
Only be sure 
The hands be pure 

That hold these weapons, and the eyes 
Those of turtles, chaste and true, 

Wakefull and wist. 

Here is a freind shall figlit for you 
Hold but this book before your heart, 

Let Prayer alone to play his part. 

But O the heart 

That studyes this high art 

Must be a sure housekeeper. 

And yet no sleeper 

Dear soul, be strong ! 

Mercy w ill come e’re long. 

And bring his bosome full of blessings — 

Flowers of never fading graces, 

To make immortal dressings. 

For worthy soules whose wise embraces 
Store up themselves for Him Who is alone 
The spouse of \irgins and the Virgin’s son 

From ‘ Hymn to the Name above every Name, 
the Name of Jesus ’ 

Come, lovely Name I Life of our hope I 
Lo, we hold our hearts wide ope 1 
Unlock rhy cabmet of Day, 

Dearest Sweet, and come away 

Lo, how the thirsty Lands 

Gasp for thy golden showres, with long stretcht hands ! 
Lo, how the labonng Earth, 

Tliat hopes to be 
All Heaven by thee, 

Leapes at fhy birth ' 


Ihe attending World, to wait Thy nse. 

First turn’d to eyes , 

And then, not knowing what to doe, 
fum’d them to teares, and spent them too 
Come, royall Name ' and pay the e\pence 
Of all this pretious patience 
O come aw ay 

And kill the death of this delay ! 

O see, so many worlds of barren yeares 
Melted and measur’d out in seas of teares 
Oh, see the weary liddes of wakefull hope 
(Love’s eastern wmdowes) all wide ope 
With curtains dratvn. 

To catch the daybreak of Thy dawn. 

Oh, dawn at last, long lookt for day ! 
fake Thine own wings and come away 
Lo, where aloft it comes I It comes among 
The conduct of adoring spints, that throng 
Like diligent bees, and swarm about iL 
O, they arc wise. 

And know w hat sweetes are suck’t from out it 
It is the hue 
By which they thnve. 

Where all their hoard of hony lies 
Lo, where it comes, upon the snowy Dove’s 
Soft back, and bnngs a bosom big with loves 
Welcome to our dark world, thou womb of Day J 
Unfold Thy fair conceptions, and display 
The birth of our bright joyes 

Sweet Name ' in fhy each syllable 
A thousand blest Arabias dwell , 

A thousand hills of frankincense , 

Mountains of myrrh and beds of spices, 

And ten thousand paradises, 

The soul that tasts Thee takes from thence 
How many unknown worlds there aie 
Of comforts, which Thou hast m keeping 1 
How many thousand merc>cs there 
In Bitty’s soft lap ly a sleeping 1 
Happy he who has the art 
To awake them, 

And to take them 
Home, and lodge them in his heart 
Oh, that It were as it was wont to be I 
When fhy old freinds, on fire all full of Thee, 

Fought agaipst frowns with smiles, gave glonous chase 
To persecutions , and against the face 
Of Death and feirccst dangers, durst with brave 
And sober pace march on to meet a grave 1 
On their bold brests about the world they bore Thee, 
And lo the teeth of Hell stood up to teach Thee , 

In centre of their inmost soules they wore Thee, 

Where rackes and torments stnv’d in vain to reach Thee 
Little, alas, thought they 
Who tore the fair breasts of Thy freinds. 

Their fury but made way 
For Thee, and serv’d them in Tliy glonous ends. 

What did their weapons, but with wider pores 
Inlarge Thy flaming brested lovers, 

More freely to transpire 
That impatient fire 

The heart that hides Fhee hardly covers ? 

What did their weapons but sett wde the doores 
For Thee? fair purple doores of Love’s devising , 

The ruby wmdowes which inncht the east 
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Of Thy so oft repeated pising ! 

Each -vvound of theirs was Thy new morning, 

And re enthroned Thee m Thy rosy nest. 

With blush of Thme Own blood Thy day adorning 
It was the witt of love oreflowd the bounds 
Of wath, and made Thee way through all these wounds 
Welcome, dear, all adored Name ' 

' For sure there is no knee 
That knows not 1 hee , 

Or if there be such sonns of shame, 

Alas ! what will they doe 
^^'hen stubborn rocks shall bow. 

And hiUs hang down their heavn saluting heads 
To seek for humble beds 
Of dust, where, in the bashfull shades of night, 

Ne\t to their own low Nothing they may ly. 

And couch before the dazeling light of Thy dread 
Majesty 

They that by Love’s mild dictate now 
Will not adore Thee, 

Shall then with just confusion bow 
And break before thee 

The of 1646 were reprinted m 1648 and as Carmen 

Dee Nostro (from one of the poems) with twelve vignettes from 
Crashaw s oivn designs, but without the translations from JIanno 
and Strada, m 1653, There are poorer editions or selections (1670, 
177s, and 1858), but the fullest 13 that by Grosart (for the Fuller 
Wprtbies labrary, 1872). Mr Tutin published a selection from the 
Poems in 1887 and 1893 , the English Poems, almost quite complete, 
m 2 \ ols in 1900 , aud, separately the secular poems as Phe Delights 
0/ the Muses (i vol 1900). Mr Waller edited Steps to the Temple, 
The Delights of the Muses, and other Poems, m 1904. 

Ilenrj Yaiigliau (1622-95), long regarded 
with disdain as ‘ one of the harshest of the inferior 
order of the poetic school of conceits,’ is now' 
classed with George Herbert and Crashaw as a 
religious poet of exquisite feeling and fancy, tender 
and delicate expression, and meditative mysticism , 
though much of what he wrote is uncouth and 
obscure, dull and tedious, broken only occasionally 
by noble thoughts Born at the farmhouse of 
Newton, near Skethrog, m the parish of Llan- 
saintffraed m Brecon, on 17th Apnl 1622, he called 
himself ‘Silunst’ as a native of the territory of 
the ancient Silures, and he was twin-brother of 
Thomas Vaughan (1622-66), the alchemist The 
brothers studied at Jesus College, Oxford, and 
shared the loyalty of their family for the royal 
cause Both of them suffered imprisonment and 
deprivation, although only Thomas actually bore 
arms for the king Early a devoted admirer of 
Ben Jonson, Randolph, and the other poets of the 
day, m 1646 he published his first Poems, -wtih 
i]u Tenth Satyre of Juvenal Englished He now 
studied medicine, became M D , and settled dowm to 
practise first at Brecon, and then at his birthplace. 
Olor Iscamts (‘ Sw’an of Usk’), a collection of poems 
and translations, was sent to his brother m Oxford, 
and published without authonty in 1651 A senous 
illness deepened his religious convictions, and 
henceforward time and eternity, sm and grace, 
we^e his mam themes Silev Scinitllans (‘ Sparks 
from the Flint , ’ two parts, 1650-55) are religious 
poems and meditations Flores Soliiudints and 
The Mount of Olives (1652) are dev'otional prose 


pieces Thalia Reiitviva the Pastimes and 
Diversions of a Countrey Afuse (1678), is a collcc- 
tipn of poems by the twin-brothers — elegies, trans- 
lations, religious verses Henry Vaughan died 
23rd April 1695 , and his grave in LLansaintffraed 
churchyard was restored in 1896 The close simi- 
larity between Vaughan’s Rttreah and Words- 
worth’s famous ode on Intimations of Immortality 
has often and justly been dwelt on The earlier 
poem is at least an mtimation or forerunner of die 
more famous one The Retrtute and Beyond the 
Veil are universally counted amongst the purest 
and most exquisite reflective pieces of the age in 
which Vaughan lived He complains of the pro- 
verbial poverty and suffering of poets 

As they were merely thrown upon the stage. 

The mirth of fools, and legends of the age. 

But he was not without hopes of renown, and he 
wished the river of his native vale, the Usk, to 
share in the distinction 

When I am laid to rest hard by thy streams, 

And my sun sets where first it sprang in beams, 

I’ll leave beliind me such a large kind light 
As shall redeem thee from oblivious night. 

And in these vowa which, living yet, I pay, 

Shed such a precious and endunng ray. 

As shall from age to age thy fair name lead 
Till nvers leave to run, and men to read ! 

Early Blslngt and Prayer 

■When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 

To do the like , our bodies but forerun 

The spirit’s duty true hearts spread and heave 

Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun 

Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 

Hun comjxany all day, and m Him sleep 

Yet never sleep the sun up , prayer shou’d 
Dawn with the day there arc set awful hours 
’Tvvaxt heaven and us , the manna w as not good 
After sunnsmg , fair day sullies flovvres 
Rise to prevent tlic sun , sleep doth sms glut. 

And heaven’s gate opens when this world’s is shut 

Walk with thy fellow creatures , note the hush 
And w hispers amongst them There ’s not a sprmg 
Or leafe but hath his morning hymn , each bush 
And oak doth know I am Canst thou not smg’ 

O leave thy cares and follies ' Go this way. 

And thou art sure to prosper all the day 

Serve God before the vv orld , let Him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing , then resigne 
The whole unto Him , and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine. 

Pour oyl upon the stones, weep for thy sm. 

Then journey on, and have an eie to heav’n 

Mornings are mystenes , the first world's youth, 

* Man’s resurrection, and the future’s bud, 

Shroud m their births , the crown of life, hght, truth, 

Is styled their ‘starre,’ the ‘stone,’ and ‘hidden food.’ 
Three blessings wait upon them, two of which 
Should move , they make us>holy', happy, nch 
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When the world ’s up, and every swarm abroad, 

Keep well thy temper , mix not with each clay , 
Dispatch necessities , hfe hath a load 
Which must be earn’d on, and safely may , 

\ fct keep those cares avithout thee , let the heart 
Be God’s alone, and choose the better part 

(From Stlex SciniUlatu ) 

From ‘ The Ealnbow ’ 

Still young and fine ! but avhat is still in view 
We slight as old and soil’d, though fresh and new 
How bnght wert thou wlien Sham’s adminng eye 
Thy bumisht flaming arch did first descry 1 
When ferah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 

The youthful world’s gray fathers, m one knot 
Did isith mtentive looks uatch every hour 
For thy' new light, and trembled at each shower ! 

A\'hen thou dosf shine, darkness looks white and fair. 
Forms turn to musick, clouds to smiles and air 
Rain gently spends his honey drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers 
Bnght pledge of peace and sunshine ' the sure tyc 
Of my Lord’s hand, the object of his eye ' 

When I behold thee, though my light l>e dim, 

Distinct, and low, I can in thine see Hun, 

Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne. 

And mindes the covenant ’twixt all and Ope 

(From StUx SemttUam ) 

Monsieur Qombauld. 

[From /rriwuix Written after reading the romance 
K«e;;, bj the French Protestant poet J O de Gombautd (1570-1666), 
whicli was tranibted m 1637 1 

I ’ave read thy soul’s faire night peace, and have seen 
Th’ amours and courtship of the silent queen , 

Her stoln descents to earth, and what did move her 
To juggle first with heav’n, then with a lover , 

With Latmos’ lowder rescue, and, alas 1 
To find her out, a hue and cne m brassc , 

Thy joumall of deep raystencs, and sad 

Nocturnall pilgrimage , with thy dre-aius clad 

In fancies darker than thy cave , thy glasse 

Of slecpie draughts , and as thy soul did jiasse 

In her calm voyage, what discourse she heard 

Of spirits, what dark groves and ill shap’d guard 

Ismena leal thee through , wath thy proud flight 

O’r I’enardes, and deep musing night 

Near fair Eurotas' banks , what solemn green 

The neighbour sliades weare , and what forms are seen 

In their large bowers, with that sad path and seat 

Which none but light lieel’d nymphs and fames beat , 

Tlieir solitary hfe, and how exempt 

From common frailty, the severe contempt 

They have of man, their pnviledge to live 

A tree or fountain, and in that reprieve 

Wliat ages they consume with the sad vale 

Of Diophania , and the moumfull talc 

Of th’ bleeding, vocall inyatlc these and more. 

Thy nclier thoughts, we are upon the score 

To thy rare fancy for Nor doest thou fall 

I rom thy first majesty, or ought nt all 

Betray consumption. Thy full vig’rous ba>es 

Wear the same green, and scorne the lene decayes ' 

Of stile or matter , just so I have known 

Some chrystal spring, that from the neighbour down 

Denv ’d her birth, in gentle murmurs steal 

To the next vale, and proudly there reve-al 


Her streams in lowder accents, adding still 
More noise and w aters to her channell, till 
At last, svvoln with increase, she glides along 
The lawncs and meadows, in a wanton tlirong 
Of frothy billows, and m one great name 
Swallows the tributary brooks’ drown’d fame 
Nor are they mecre inventions, for we 
In til’ same peece find scatter’d philosophic 
And hidden, disperst truths, that enfolded lye 
In the dark sliades of deep alitgone, 

So neatly weav ’d, like arras, they descrie 
Fables with truth, fancy with mystene 
So that thou hast, m this thy cunous mould. 

Cast that commended mixture wish’d of old. 

Which shall these contemplations render far 
Lcsse mutable, and lasting as their star , 

And while there is a people, or a sunne, 

Endymion’s stone with the moon shall runne. 

From ' The Timber ’ 

Sure thou didst flounsh once, and many spnngs. 

Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers, 

Passed ore thy head , many light hearts and wings 
Which now are dead, lodg’d m thy living bowers 

And still a new succession sings and flies. 

Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches shoot 

Towards the old and still endunng skies. 

While the low violet thrives at their root 

But thou beneath tlie sad and heavy line 
Of death, doth waste all senseless, cold, and dark. 

Where not so much as dreams of light may sliine. 

Nor any thought of greenness, leaf, or bark 

iVnd yet as if some deep hate and dissent. 

Bred m thy growth betwixt high winds and thee, 

Were still alive, thou dost great storms resent 
Before they come, and know ’st how near they be 

Else all nt rest thou lycst, and the fierce breath 
Of tempests can no more disturb thy e.ase , 

But this thy strange resentment after death 

Means onely those who broke, m life, thy peace. 

So murthered man, when lovely hfe is done. 

And his blood frccz’d, keeps in the center still 

Some secret sense, whicli makes the dead blood run 
At his approach that did the body kill 

And IS there any murth’rer worse tlian sin? 

Or any storms more foul than a lewd life ? 

Or what rcseiitient can work more within 
Then true remorse, when with past sms at strife? 

The Eetroate 

Happy those early dajes, when I 
Shin’d in mj angell infancy ! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white, eelestiall thought, 

A\hen Jet I had not walkt above 
A mile or two from my first love, 

Vnd looking back, at that short space, 

Could see a glimpse of His bnght face , 
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When on some gilded cloud, or flowre, 

My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadons of etemit} , 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
lly conscience with a sinfull sound, 

Or had the black art to dispence 
A sev’rall sinne to ev’ry sence, 

But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bnght shootes of everlastingnesse 
O how I long to trai ell back, 

And tread again that ancient track 1 
That I might once more reach that plaine, 

"Where first I left my glonous traine , 

From whence th’ inlightned spint sees 
That shady City of palme trees. 

But ah 1 my soule with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way ! 

Some men a forward motion lo\e. 

But I by backward steps w ould move , 

And when this dust falF to the urn, 

In that state I came, return. 

Beyond the "Veil. 

They are all gone mto the world of light I 
And I alone sit lingnng here , 

Their very memory is fair and bnght, 

And my sad thoughts doth clear 

It glows and glitters m mj cloudy brest, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove. 

Or those faint beams in w hich this hill is drest, 

After the sun’s remove 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Whose light doth trample on my dajs 
hly days, which are at best but dull and hoar}', 

Jleer ghmeriug and decays. 

O holy Hope * and high Humility, 

High as the heavens above ' 

These are your walks, and you liave shew’d them me, 
To kmdle my cold love 

Dear, beauteous Death ' the jewel of the just, 

Shming no where but m the dark , 

What mystenes do he beyond thy dust, 

Could man outlook that mark ! 

He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flowm , 

But what fair well or grove he sings in now. 

That is to hun unknown 

And yet, as angels in some bnghter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted theams, 
And into glory peep 

If a star were confin’d into a tomb. 

Her captive flames must needs bum there , 

But when the hand that lockt her up gives room. 

She ’1 shme through all the sphmre. 

O Father of eternal life, and aU 
Created glones under T^ee 1 
Resume Thy spmt from this world of thrall 
Into true hherty 


Eitlicr disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass 
Or else remove me hence unto that hill. 

Where I shall need no glass. 

(From Stlex Scmitllant ) 

Childe-hood. 

I cannot reach it , and my stnving eye 
Dazles at it as at eternity 
Were now that Chronicle alive. 

Those white designs which children drive. 

And the thoughts of each harmless hour. 

With their content too m my pow’r, 

Quickly would I make my path ev’n. 

And by meer playing go to Heaven 

Why should men love 
A wolf more than a lamb or dove? 

Or choose hell fire and bnmstone streams 
Before bnght stars and God’s own beams ? 

Who kisseth thorns will hurt his face. 

But flowers do both refresh and grace , 

And swcetl} living — fie on men' 

Are, when dead, medicinal then , 

If seeing much should make staid eyes. 

And long experience should make wise , 

Since all that age doth teach is ill, 

Why should I not love childc hood still? 

Why, if 1 see a rock or shelf. 

Shall I from thence cast down my self? 

Or by complying with the world, 

From the same precipice be hurl’d ? 

Those observations are but foul, 

Which make me vv ise to lose mj souL 

And jet the practice worldlings call 
Business, and weighty action all, 

Checking the poor childe for his play 
But gravel) cast themselves away 

Dear, harmless age ' the short, swift span 
Where weeping "Virtue parts with man , 

Where love without lust dwells, and hands 
WTiat w ay we please wathout self ends. 

An age of mystenes ' vv hich he 
Must live tw ice that vv ould God’s face see , 
^Ylllch angels guard, and with it play, 
zkngels 1 which foul men dnve away 

How do I study now, and scan 
Thee more than ere I studjed man. 

And onely see through a long night 
Thy edges and thv bordering light 
O for thy center and mid day 1 
For sure that is ‘ the narrow way ' ' 

The WorlcL 

I saw Eternity the otlier night. 

Like a great rmg of pure and endless light. 

All calm, as it was bnght , 

And round beneath it. Time in hours, days, jears, 
Dnv’n by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov ’d , in which the world 
And all her tram vv ere hurl’d 
The doting lover in his quaintest strain 
Did there complain , 

Neer him, his lute, his fancy, and his slights. 

Wit’s sour delights. 
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With glovi. 3 , and knots, the silly snares of pleasure. 

Yet his dear treasure, 

All scatter’d lay, while he his eyes did pour 
Upon a flowr^ 

The darksome statesman, hung with weights and woe, 
Like a thick midnight fog, mov’d there so slow, 

Pie did not stay, nor go , 

Condemning thoughts — like sad eclipses — scowl 
Upon his soul, 

And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursued him w ith One shout. 

Yet digg’d the mole, and lest his ways be found, 

Workt under ground. 

Where he did clutch his prey , but one did see 
That policie , 

Churches and altars fed him , perjuries 
Were gnats and flies , 

It rain'd about him bloud and tears, but he 
Drank them as free 

The fearfull miser on a heap of rust 
Sate pining all his life there, did scarce trust 
His own hands with the dust, 

Yet would not place one peece alone, but lives 
In fear of theeves 

Thousands there were as frantick as himself. 

And hugg’d each one his pelf , 

The downright epicure plac’d heav’n in sense. 

And scorn’d pretence , 

While others, slipt into a wide excesae. 

Said little Icsso , 

The weaker sort, shglit, Iruiall wares inslaie, 

Who think them braie , 

And poor despised Truth sate counting by 
Their victory 

Yet some, who all this while did weep and sing. 

And sing and weep, soar'd up iiilo the ring , 

But most would use no w mg 
O fools — said I — thus to prefer dark night 
Before true light ' 

To live in grots and ca\cs, and hate the day 
Because it shews the waj. 

The way which from this dead and dark abode 
Leads up to God , 

A way where jou miglit tre.ad the sun, and be 
More bright than he ' 

But as I did their madness so discusse 
One whisper'd thus, 

‘This ring the Bndegroomc did for none provide. 

But for His bnde ’ 

Tiicro IS an edition of Vaughans complete uorks by Crosart 
(4 vote iS 63 - 7 t) one Stlejc Sctniiiiatis and otUcr lacted poems 
bj Lj 10(1847), alio of the Poems bj E K. Chambers (i8p6) and 
E Hutton (1904). See Dr John Drowns llorte Suisecirie, F T 
Falgrato in CytmitroiUrion (iSqi) Muj L. J Cnine> m the 
All I’Atc Maitinly of 1B94 (repnntcd in her Little Eusltsh Gallery, 
1E91), and Profeseor Dowdcni limt,ii) an i -tHg-fjciiK (190:). 

Joint IVillcliis (1614-72), Bishop of Chester, 
was the son of an 0\ford goldsmith, but was 
born neat Daventrj', m Northamptonshire , and he 
studied at New Inn Hall and Magdalen H.dl in 
Oxford As chaplain to Lord Sa>, Lord lierkelc), 
and the Court-Palatme of tlie Rhine, he found 
time for extensive studies in mathematics and 
ph)sics, and humg sided wiili the popular ptriy 


during the Civil War, he received the headship of 
Wadham College He was one of a small knot 
of university men who used to meet for the culti- 
vation of expenmcntal philosophy as a diversion 
frpm the painful thoughts excited by public cala- 
mities, and who, after the Restoration, were incor- 
porated by Charles II under the title of the Royal 
Society Having married a sister of Oliver 
Cromwell m 1656, he was enabled, by a dispensa- 
tion from the Protector, to retain his office m 
Wadham College, notwithstanding a rule which 
made celibacy imperative , three years afterwards 
he became hla.stcr of T rimty College, Cambridge 
At the Restoration he was ejected from this office , 
but his politics being neither violent nor unaccom- 
modating, he became preacher at Grey’s Inn, 
rector of St Laurence Jewry, and Dean of Ripon , 
and, by the favour of the Duke of Buckingham, 
was advanced in 1668 to the see of Chester 
Bishop Burnet praised Wilkins ‘as a man 
as great mind, as true a judgment, as eminent 
V irtues, and of as good a soul as any I es'cr knew 
Though he married Cromwell’s sister, yet he 
made no other use of that alliance but to do 
good offices, and to cover the University of Oxford 
from the sourness of Owen and Goodwin ’ On 
the other hand, like his friend and son-in-law 
Tdlotson and other moderate Churchmen, M ilkins 
was much disliked by the High-Church parly, 
Tones thought him a trimmer, and Anthony 
Wood maliciously said ‘there was nothing dch- 
cicnt in him but a constant mind and settled 
pnnciples ’ He wrote some theological and mathe- 
matical works, and m early life (1638) published 
The Discovery of a New World , or a Discourse 
ienUtng to ptove that ’Its probabU theri. may bo 
another Habitable Wot Id tn the Moon with [in 
the 3rd edition, 1640] a Discourse concerning tlu 
Possibility of a Passage thithei The principal 
part of the work is an earnest attempt to refute 
religious and other objections to the doctnne of 
a plurality of worlds Only m the fourteentli 
and last chapter does he become a pioneer on the 
path Swift in satire and E A Poe and Julea 
Verne in pure crciitivc fiction were also to adven- 
ture on, when he seriously supports the proposi- 
tion ‘that it IS possible for some of our posterity 
to find out a conveyance to this other world, 
and, if there be inhabitants there, to have com- 
merce witli them’ He admits that this feat has 
m die present state of human knowledge in 
air of utter impossibility , yet from this no hostile 
infeicnce ought to be drawn, seeing that many 
things formerly supposed iiiijiossible hive actu 
illy been accomplished ‘If we do but consider,’ 
says he, ‘by what steps and leisure all arts do 
usually rise to their growth, we shill have no 
cause to doubt win tins lEo mav not herc.ifter 
be found^out amongstYithcr secrets It hath con- 
stantly yet been the method of Providenec not 
presently to shew us all, but to lead us on by 
degrees from the knowledge of one thing to 
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another ’Twas a great while ere the planets j 
were distingmshed from the fixed stars , and 
some time after that ere the morning and even- 
ing stars were found to be the same And m 
greater space, I doubt not but this also, and 
other as excellent mysteries, will be discovered.’ 
Wilkins goes on to discuss the difficulties in the 
way of accomplishing the aerial journey He dis- 
poses, m sufficiendy airy fashion, of the obstacles 
presented by ‘the natural heaviness of a man’s 
body’ and ‘the extreme coldness and thinness of 
the ethereal air’ — he held that there was air all the 
i\ay , and having made it appear that even a swift 
journey to the moon would probably occupy a 
penod of six montlis, even if a man could fly a 
thousand miles m a day (the distance being, as 
he computed, 179,712 miles), he naturally stumbles 
on the question, ‘ And how w'ere it possible for any 
to tarry so long without diet or sleep ? ’ 

I suppose there could be no trusting to that fancy of 
Philo the Jew (mentioned before), who thinks that the 
musick of the spheres should supplj the strength of food. 
Nor can we well conceive how a man should be able to 
carrj so much luggage with him as might serve for his 
viaticum m so tedious a journey But if he could, jet he 
must have some time to rest and sleep in And I believe 
he shall scarce find anv lodgings by the waj No inns to 
entertain passengers, nor any castles m the air — unless 
they be enchanted ones — to receive poor pilgrims or 
errant knights And so, consequent!}, he cannot have 
any possible hopes of reaching thither 

He has, however, first to make the prehminarj' 
large postulate, ‘ Supposing a man could fly or by 
other means raise himself twenty miles upwards or 
thereabouts ’ above the vaporous atmosphere , then, 
he believes, he would be beyond the influence of 
the magnetical virtue of the earth and die force of 
gravity, and so ‘ it w ere possible for him to come 
unto the moon ’ This is senously argued at length 
— such was then the state of science. The difficulty 
as to sleep is a minor one ‘ Seeing wu do not then 
spend ourselves in anj^ labour, vv e shall not, it may 
be, need the refireshment of sleep But if we do, 
we cannot desire a softer bed than the air, where 
we may repose ourselves firmly and safely as in 
our chambers ’ The necessary supply of food 
stiU remains to be provided for 

And here ’Us considerable, that smce our bodies wall 
then be devoid of gravitj, and other impediments of 
motion, we shall not at all spend ourselves in any labour, 
and so, consequently, not much need the reparation of 
diet , but mav, perhaps, hv e altogether w ithout it, as 
those creatures have done who, by reason of their sleep 
mg for many days together, have not spent any spints, 
and so not wanted any food, which is commonly related 
of serpents, crocodiles, bears, coockoes, swallows, and 
such like. To this purpose Mendoza reckons up divers 
strange relations as that of Epimenides, who is stoned 
to have slept seventy five years , and another of a rustic 
m Germany, who, being accidentally covered widi a hay 
nek, slept there for all the autumn and the winter follow 
mg w ithout any nounshment. 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty of 'all is, 13 y what 

conveyance are we to get to the moon ? and for 

this he IS ready to invent a flymg-machme 
» 

If it be here inquired, what means there may be 
conjectured for our ascending beyond tlie sphere of 
the earth’s magnetical v igor, 1 answer i ’Tis not per 
haps impossible that a man may be able to fly by the 
application of wings to his own body , as angels are 
pictured, as Mercury and Dxdalus are feigned, and as 
hath been attempted by divers, particularly by a Turk 
in Constantmople, as Busbequius relates 2 If there 
be such a great ruck [the roc] in JIadagascar as Marcus 
Polus the Venetian mentions, the feathers in whose 
wings are twelve foot long, which can swoop up a horse 
and his nder, or an elephant, as our kites do a mouse , 
why then, it is but teaching one of these to carry a man, 
and he may nde up thither, as Ganjmede docs upon an 
eagle Or if neither of these w ays will serve, yet do 1 sen- 
ously, and upon good grounds, affirm it possible to make 
a flying chariot, in which a man may sit, and give such 
a motion unto it as shall convey him through the air 
And this perhaps might be made large enough to carry 
divers men at the same time, together with food for their 
V laticum and commodities for traffic It is not the big- 
ness of anything in this kind that can hinder its motion, 
if the motive faculty be answ erable thereunto We see 
a great ship swims as well as a small cork, and an eagle 
flies m the air as well as a little gnat This engine may 
be contnved from the s,ame principles by which Archytas 
made a wooden dove and Regiomontanus a w ooden eagle. 

The particulars of the machine he reserves for 
some other occasion In 1640 Wilkins published, 
and appended to the new edition of the Discovtry^ 
1 Discourse concerning a New Planet tending 
to piovc that ’tis probable our Earth is one of 
the Planets — one of the earliest defences of the 
Copemican system as developed by Galileo in 
1632 In 1641 Wilkins discussed writing in 
cipher and shorthand and communication by 
signals, in a work entitled Mercury^ oi the ScOtt 
and Swift Messenger showing how a Man 
may with Privacy and Speed communicate his 
Thoughts to a Fnend at any Distance Here 
also he pointed out the indubitable advantages 
of a ‘flying chariot,’ if such a thing could be 
invented , and questioned the possibility of two 
friends at a distance communicating by help 
of ‘needles touched by the same loadstone, in- 
dicating by sjunpathy the same letters on similar 
alphabets arranged on circular discs, with other 
possibibtiesof magnetical operations’ — an unrealised 
dream of a future telegraph In 1668 he produced 
a great treatise entitled An Essay towards a Real 
Chaiacttr and a Philosophital Language, which 
was published by the’ Royal Society, and was 
based m the main on the Ars Signoium of George 
Dalgarno of Aberdeen (1626-87), long a school- 
master in Oxford, and author of tlie Didascalo- 
cophus, or Deaf and Dumb Mads Tutor Wilkins 
was the deviser of one of the most ingenious of the 
impossible schemes for secunng perpetual motion , 
and he wrote on natural theology, and published 

sermons 

/ 
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Jolm. itiilton 

^stands high above all the poets of his age, and in 

' the whole range of English poetry is second only 

Vto Shakespeare He was bom in London, 9th 
December 1608, at the ‘Spread Eagle’ in Bread 
Street, a house afterwards destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666 His grandfather was Richard Milton 
of Stanton St Jphns, near Shotover, in O\ford- 
shire, a zealous Catholic, who in the jear i6or 
was twice fined 
£60 for absent- 
ing himself from 
the parish church 
and refusing to 
conform His son 
John, the poet’s 
father, became a 
Protestant, was 
accordingly dis- 
inherited, and es- 
tablished himself 
in London as a 
scrivener, a law- 
yer who drew 
contracts and 
arranged loans 
The father’s firm- 
ness under tnal 
and his sufferings 
for conscience’ 
sake tinctured 
the temper of the 
son, who was a 
stern, unbending 
champion of reli- 
gious freedom , 
and like his 
father, w ho care- 
fully instructed 
him in the art, the 
poet loved music 
The younger Mil- 
ton was educated 
with great care. He had as pn\ate tutor a bcottish 
Presbyterian, Thomas Young, M A of St Andrews, 
and at twelve he was sent to St Paul’s School, 
London Thence he removed to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, being admitted a pensioner m Feb- 
ruary 1625 He wais a severe student, of a nice 
and haughty temper, jealous of constraint or con 
trol , and he complained that the fields around 
Cambndge had no soft shades to attract the 
muse How far his own temper was the cause 
of some unpleasant incidents m his college career 
must be matter of conjecture , but it seems in- 
dubitable tliat he was once chastised in some 
manner by his tutor, and that he had e\ en to leave 
the imuersit) for i while Though designed for 
the Church, he preferred a ‘blameless silence’ to 
whit he considered ‘servitude and forswearing’ 
At this time, in his twenty first >ear, he had 


written his grand Hymn on the Nativity, any one 
verse of which was sufficient to show that a new 
master’s hand was touching the lyre of English 
poetry It was not by any means his first venture 
in verse, for Milton ranks along with Cowley and 
Pope as one of the most precocious of English 
poets, his versions of two of the Psalms having been 
produced when he was fifteen j ears old In 1632 he 
left the university, and found a new home with 
his father, who had retired from business and 

had purchased a 
small property at 
Horton, in Buck- 
inghamshire 
Here he lived 
nearly six >ears, 
studying the 
classical litera- 
tures, and here he 
wrote HAllegto, 
11 Penseroso, Ar- 
cades, Conius, and 
Lyetdas The 
Arcades formed 
a portion of a 
‘mask’ or masque 
‘presented’ to the 
Countess-Dow- 
ager of Derby, at 
Harefield, near to 
Horton Comns, 
also a masque, 
was produced at 
Ludlow Castle m 
1634, before the 
Earl of Bridge- 
water, then pre- 
sident of \V lies 
This drama was 
founded on an 
actual occur- 
rence The Earl 
of Bndgew ater 
then resided at 
Ludlow , his sons, Lord Brackley and Mr Thomas 
Egerton, and his daughter. Lady -Mice Egerton, 
were benighted in passing through Haywood Forest 
in Herefordshire, on their waj to Ludlow, and the 
lady was for a short time lost. The story was of 
course told to their father upon tlieir arrival , and 
Milton wrote the masque on a moralised or spint- 
ualised treatment of the incident, at the request of 
his friend Henry Lawes, who taught music m tlie 
family Lawes set it to music, and it was acted on 
Miehaclmas night 1634, the two brothers, the young 
ladv, and Lawes all taking- part m the repieseiua- 
tion Masques, m which the dramatic clement was 
subordinate to spccUcle, pageant, and music, had 
long been popul ir, and in Ben Jonson’s and 
Beaumont’s hands had high merit , now' the taste 
for them had declined, ind by' a curious f ite, 
though Puritans had reviled masques as well as 
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other dramatic forms, the Puritan poet iiTOte the 
last of the masques But it is wonderfully unlike 
most earher masques — loftier and holier m feel- 
ing, rather closely modelled in some parts on 
Greek patterns, and splendid in Ijnic, monologue, 
and dialogue Counts i\ as first published m 1637, 
not by Its author, but by Henrj' Lanes, who, in a 
dedication to Lord Bndgewater, says ‘Although 
not openly acknowledged by the author, yet it is a 
legitimate offspnng, so lovely and so much desired, 
that the often copying of it hath tired my pen to 
giv e my several fnends satisfaction.’ Lye t das, wTitten 
in the end of 1637, is a monody or elegy' on a col- 
lege compamon of Milton’s, Edward King, who 
perished b) shipwreck on his passage from Chester 
to Ireland This exquisite- poem, of which Tennj- 
son said to Edward FitzGerald, ‘ Lycidas is a touch- 
stone of poetic taster’ formed Milton’s contribution 
to the collection of thirty-six obituar) \ erses, Greek, 
Latin, and English, to the memor> of his fnend, 
which was sent out from the Cambridge Universiu 
press early in 1638 The four poems of his Horton 
penod are sufficient to lift him into the front rank 
of English poets , Lyetdas show s alreadi traces of 
the Puntan control ersialist Milton’s significance 
as the most conspicuous hterar) representatii e of 
the Puntan movement has been dealt with by Dr 
Gardiner abov e at pages 542-546 

In Apnl 1638 the poet left the paternal roof, taking 
one English man-servant with him, and travelled 
for fifteen months m France and Italj In Pans 
he was introduced to Grotius In Italy he visited 
Genoa, Leghorn, and Pisa , remaming four months 
in Florence, and nearly four m Rome, with a few 
days in Naples, and returning homewards bj the 
‘ Leman lake’ to Genev'a and Pans His societj w as 
courted by the ‘choicest Italian wits,’ he made 
acquaintance with the veteran Ivlanso, formerly the 
friend of Tasso, to whom one of the finest of his 
Latin poems is addressed, and at Florence he 
visited Galileo, then a pnsoner of the Inquisition 
The poet had been wath difficult) restrainea from 
testif)ang against poper)' within the shadow of the 
Vatican , and on his return to his nativ e countr)' 
he engaged m controversy against prelates and 
royalists, and w ith charactenstic ardour v indicated 
the utmost freedom of thought and expression 
Between the fang and his Scottish subjects the 
feud had begun that in 1642 was to issue in the 
great Civil War, Milton, now engaged m tutor- 
ing his sistePs children, the Phillips boys, had 
taken a long farewell of poetr)', though it ma) 
fairly be argued that many of his arguments are 
dith)'rambs rather than prose tracts — all but 
l)ncal embodiments of passion, fervad admiration, 
and lofty contempt. 

Before the commencement of the Civ il War he 
had begun to write against Episcopacy, and he 
continued dunng the whole of the ensuing stormv 
penod to devote his pen to the semce of his 
part)', ev en to the defence of that boldest of their 
measures, the execution of the king, and in the 


treatises that thus took origin he fully displa)ed 
his stem and inflexible principles on religion and 
on civil government The first. Of Rtformaiwn 
touching Church Discipline in England, was pub- 
lished m 1641, and the same year appeared Of 
Prelaiical Episcopacy, a reply to Bishop Hall’s 
Humble Remonstrance in favour of Episcopacy 
A defence of the Remonstiance having been pub- 
lished by the Bishop, Milton replied with Anim- 
adversions (1641) , and m 1642 An Apology 
for Smeciymnuus (another repl) to Hall under 
this name, composed of the initials of the names 
of five Puritan ministers Stephen Marshall, 
Edvv'ard Calamv', Thomas Young, Matthew New- 
comen, and William Spurstow — "o in the last 
name being resolved into a double u), and The 
Rioson of Church Government urged against 
Prelaty, a more elaborate treatise m two bookd 
In 1643 iJflton mamed Mar), the daughter of 
Richard Powell, a cavalier of Oxfordshire, to whom 
the poet was presumably known, as jears before 
Mr Powell had borrowed .^500 from his father 
He brought his w ife to London , but m the short 
space of a month the studious habits and philo- 
sophical austenty of the republican poet proved so 
depressing to the cavalier’s daughter that she left 
his house on a visit to her parents, and showed no 
intention of returning Milton had already resolv ed 
to repudiate her, and published a treatise on divorce, 
in which he argues that the law of Moses allowed 
of divorcement for ‘ unfitness or contranet) of mmd’ 
as well as for scandalous faults. This dangerous 
doctrine, which he maintamed through life, brought 
on him much suspicion, dislike, and abhorrence 
even from his ovvai party Two )ears after her 
desertion — when the poet was practically enforcing 
his opinions by paying his addresses to ‘a very 
handsome and witty gentlewoman’ — his wife re- 
turned to him repentant. He doubtless recog- 
nised that his faults of temper must have proved 
repellent to a child-w ife of sev enteen , but it 
does not appear that their after-life was really 
happ)', though she bore him three daughters 
He behaved with great generosit) to her parents 
when the further progress of the Civil War in- 
volved them m rum The )ear 1643 produced his 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, and ne.xt ) ear 
The fudgment of Martin Bttcer concerning Divorce 
In 1644 appeared a Tractate on Education and the 
noblest of his prose works, his Areopagitica, a 
Speech for the Tibet ty of Unlicensed Printing The 
book on divorce, it has been shown, was written not 
after his vv ife had left his house, but before she had 
paid that lengthy visit to her father And it w as 
the proceedings taken against IMilton for publishing 
his v'levvs on div'orce without the license required 
by the Parliament that led him to vvTite Areopagi- 
tica, which w'as also published without the official 
impnmatur The Areopagus (Mars HiU) was the 
court at Athens that dealt with morality and 
blasphem) , and the choice of the name Areo- 
pagitica by Alilton is explained by the passage 
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in the work that records how for atheism ‘the 
books of Protagoras were by the judges of Areo- 
pagus commanded to be burnt and himself 
banished the territory’ In 1645 he followed up 
bis heretical works on_matrimony with Expositions 
upon the Four Chief Places of Scripture ■which tnat 
Sf Marriage^ and a pamphlet called Colastenon 
Another celebrated work is a reply to the Eikon 
Basilike, under the title of Eikonoklastes (see 
GaudeX, page 587) The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates (1649), defending the execution of the 
king, was wntten during the trial, and published a 
fortnight after the execution It led to the famous 
controversy with the celebrated scholar Salmasius, 
•or De Saumais^ a French Protestant then a pro- 
fessor at Leyden, who, at the request of Charles II , 
had in the same year published in Latin a defence 
■of Charles I Milton’s reply was the great Joannis 
Mittoni Anglt pro Populo Anglicano Defensto 
(1650) , a second Defensio (1654) was directed 
against Du Moulin, son of a famous French Cal- 
vinist, and Moms (More), son of a Scottish Pro- 
testant professor in France. There were numerous 
continuations and replies , and the war on both 
sides was earned on with a degree of virulent 
abuse and personality which, though common in 
the age of the disputants, is calculated to stnke 
a modem reader with ama2ement Salmasius 
tnumphantly ascribes the loss of Milton’s sight 
to the fatigues of the controversy , while Milton, 
■on the other hand, is said to have boasted that 
his seventies had tended to shorten the life of 
Salmasius Amid the majestic eloquence of the 
second Defensio one reads with astonishment a 
detailed account of alleged amours of Morus with 
the maid-servants of Salmasius and other people, 
and his neglect of his illegitimate children , while 
even the bookseller who published the work must 
be elaborately shown up as a fraudulent bankmpt, 
a cheat, an impostor, and a thief I And the same 
Defensio it is which is so extremely interesting as 
containing a great deal of autobiographical matter 
In 1649 Milton, whose skill as a Latinist was 
especially valuable when diplomatic correspond- 
ence was conducted almost wholly in Latin, had 
‘ been appointed foreign or Latin secretary to the 
Gouncil of State. His salary was to be ^288 per 
annum (worth about ^1000 nowadays), which was 
reduced when the duties were shared, first with 
Meadows, and aftenvards with Marvell At first 
his special duties were the drafting of letters 
sent by the Council of State to foreign states and 
princes , the replies were also examined and trans- 
lated by him ^It fell to him to send the indignant 
letters on the massacre of the Vaudois Protestants 
to the Duke of Savoy and Louis XIV He ex- 
pressed his pnvate feelings in the sonnet On the 
I ate Massacre in Piedmont (1655) 

I For ten years Milton’s ejesight had been fail- 
ing, owang to the ‘weansome studies and midnight 
watchings ’ of his youth The last remains of it were 
sacrificed in writing his (first) Defensio j he was 
44 


willing and proud to make the sacrifice , and, by 
the close of the year 1652 be was totally blind, ‘ dark, 
dark, irrecoverably dark.’ His wife died about the 
same time. In N ovember 1 656 he married Katherine 
Woodcock, daughter of a Captain Woodcock of 
Hackney , a child was bom to them m October 
1657, but both mother and child died in the 
Febniary following The poet consecrated to her 
memory one of his solemn and touching sonnets 

Methought I saw ray late espoused saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 

Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 
Rescued from Death by force, though pale and faint 
Mme, as whom washed from spot of childbed taint 
Purification m the Old Law did save, 

And such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint, 

Came vested all in white, pure as her mind , 

Her face was veiled, yet to my fancied sight, 

Love, goodness, sweetness, in her person shined 
So clear, as m no face with more delight 
But, oh ' as to embrace me she inclined, 

I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night 

In 1659 appeared A Treatise of Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Causes, and Considerations touching 
the likeliest means to remove hirelings out of the 
Church In 1660, on the very brink of the Resto- 
ration — and the tide was running strongly against 
all Milton’s ideas of liberty — the eager and fear- 
less poet published The Ready and Easy IVay to 
establish a Free Commonwealth, in the form of a 
letter to General Monk (of all people in the world 1), 
containing a scheme for a perpetual Parliament, 
elections or selections taking place only to fill 
vacancies caused by death, and a draft measure 
of local government The ‘ inconveniency of re- 
admitting the kingship’ is strongly insisted on 
The last paragraph begins thus 

What I have spoken is the la,nguage of that which is 
not called amiss ‘ the good old cause.’ If it seem strange 
to any, it will not seem more strange, I hope, than con 
vincing to backshders Thus much I should perhaps 
have said, though I was sure I should have spoken 
only to trees and stones , and had none tp cry to, but 
with the prophet ‘ O earth, earth, earth 1 ’ to tell the 
very soil itself what her perverse inhabitants are deaf to 
Nay, though what I have spoke should happen (which 
thou suffer not who didst create mankind free ' nor tliou 
next who didst redeem us from being servants of men ') 
to be the last words of our expinng liberty 

The Restoration deprived Milton of his public 
employment, and drove him into hiding, but by 
the interest of his friends — Marv'cll certainlj, and 
according to a pretty story D’Avenant also— and 
perhaps partly because his pamphlets showed how 
little of a practical politician he was, his name was 
included in the general amnesty The great poet 
was now at libertj'- to pursue his pnvate studies, 
and to realise the devout aspirations of his > outh 
for an immortality of literary fame His spint was 
unsubdued, and he resolved now to set about 
‘tilings unattempted yet in prose or rhvmc.' 
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Milton long hesitated on what subject he should 
wnte a great epic, and at first thought of the 
Arthunan legend or some other matter from 
national history , but finally decided that scriptu- 
ral history was of more universal and enthralling 
interest His disrespectful allusions to old English 
history shows how little the legendary Arthur 
could have done to draw out the Puntan’s best 
energies Paradise Lost, or the fall of man, had 
long been before his mind as a subject for 
poetry, and two drafts of a dramatic treatment j 
of this theme are preserved among his manuscripts 
in Trinity College Library, Cambridge His genius j 
was better adapted for an epic than a dramatic 
poem , Samson, though cast in a dramatic form, . 
has little of dramatic interest or vanety of 
character 

Paradise Lost, planned long before, was really 
begun about 1658, when the division of the secre- 
tary’s duties had given him greater leisure , it was 
completed about 1664. He had then married a 
third time. His helpless state moved him to ask his 
fhend Dr Paget to recommend him a wife. Paget 
recommended his own cousin, Elizabeth Minshull, 
daughter of a respectable yeoman living near 
Nantwich They were married in 1663, the lady 
being then in her twenty-fifth year She had no 
children, and survived her husband for fifty-three 
years We get an interesting glimpse of him 
soon after this from Ellwood the Quaker, who 
visited Milton at a cottage at Chalfont, m Bucks, 
to which the poet had withdrawn from the Plague 
then raging m the metropolis (1665) The unduti- 
fulness of his daughters had added to his unhap- 
piness , and doubtless they found their father harsh 
and exacting Paradise Lost was published in 
1667 The copyright was purchased by Samuel 
Simmons, a bookseller, on the following terms an 
immediate payment of and more when 
1300 copies should be sold , the like sum after the 
same number of the second edition — each edition 
to consist of 1 500 copies — and other j^5 after the 
sale of the third. The third edition was not pub- 
lished till 1678, when the poet was no more, and 
his widow sold all her claims to Simmons for ;^8 
It appears that in 1669 the poet became entitled to 
his second payment, so that 1300 copies of Paradise 
Lost had been sold within less than two years of 
its publication — a proof that the nation was not, 
as has been vulgarly supposed, insensible to the 
ments of the divine poem then entenng on its 
course of immortality In eleven years from the 
date of Its publication 3000 copies had been sold , 
some modem critics have doubted whether Para- 
due Lost, if published m our own time, would have 
met with a greater demand The fall of man was 
a theme well suited to the taste of the serious 
part of the community m that age, apart from its 
claims as a work of genius The Puritans, though 
depressed, were not extinct, nor was theif beatific 
vision quenched by the gross sensualism of the 
times^ Compared ivith Dryden’s plays, how pure, 


how lofty must Milton’s epic have appeared ! The 
blank verse of Paradise Lost was, however, a 
stumbling-block So long a poem in this measure 
had not before been attempted, and ere the second 
edition was published Samuel Simmons procured 
from Milton a short and spirited explanation of 
his reasons for deparbng from the ‘ troublesome 
bondage of rhyming ’ In 1671 the poet published 
his Paradise Regained and Sanuon Agonistes. 
The former we owe to Ellwood’s remark when he 
was asked by Milton for his opinion of the earlier 
and greater epic, ‘Thou hast said mqch here of 
Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to say of Paradise 
Found ? ’ Samson Agonutes is dramatic in form, but 
Its spint IS lyncal Both poems show a tendency 
to greater simplicity in style, even at times tO’ 
baldness , they were noble pendants to the great 
work, at worst were ‘the ebb of a mighty tide,’ 
Mr Gosse has praised part of Paradise Regained 
(m Book IV ) as showang ‘ greater vanety and 
fullness of technical excellence than any other 
passage in English poetry ’y The surxey of Greece 
and Rome in Paradise Regained, and the descnp- 
tion of the banquet m the grove, are as nch in 
restrained exuberance as anything m Paradue 
Lostj while the brief sketch of the thunder-storm 
in the wilderness is perhaps the most stnkingly 
effective passage of the kind in all Milton’s works. 

Many of Milton’s criticfe have, rather needlesslj, 
regretted that he devoted so much of his time to 
politics, and did nbt wholly reserve himself for 
poetry , forgetting that he was great largely be- 
cause he was a great and pubhc-spinted English- 
man As Professor Raleigh argueS7‘We could not 
ha\ e had anything at all like Paradise Lost from 
a dainty, shy poet-scholar, nor anything half so 
great ’ Furthermore, Milton’s prose works raise 
every question they touch, e\en when they cannot 
be said to solve them In politics Milton^jias, 
a thorough-going idealist Though his pamphlets 
lare occasional and personal, though he wrote with 
• intensely practical aims, his arguments are based 
on a complete philosophy of life In 1669 Milton 
had published his History of England, down to 
the time of the Norman Conquest (wntten long 
before), in which he retold the fables of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and other highly unauthentic wnters, 
as useful to poets and orators, and possibly ‘ con- 
taining in them many footsteps and relics of some- 
thing true’ The actual history of the struggles 
of the Angles, Saxons, and Danes, and their con- 
tnbution to the national history, he treats with as 
little reverence, calling them ‘ the battles of the kites 
and crows ’ The whole is a jejune and perfunctory 
performance, of interest as showing his and his 
contemporaries’ attitude towards early history Be- 
sides a Latin grammar, a compendium of Ramus’s 
logic, collections of Latin epistles and college 
exercises, and A History of Afoscovia, he wrote an 
unimportant Trealue of True Religion, Heresy, 
Schism, Toleration, and the Best Aleaiu to prevent 
the Growth of Popery (1673) It had been con- 
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jectured, from passages m Paradise Re^qined^ and , 
from his tre^se on True Religion^ that Milton’s 
theological opinions underwent a change in his ad- 
vanced yeafs , and the fact was made apparent by 
the discover)' in 1823, in the State Paper Office, of 
an elaborate work in Latin, a Treatise on Chnstian 
Doctrine, which was translated and published by Dr 
Sumner, and gave occasion for Macaulay’s famous 
essay m the Edinburgh Review In the beginning 
of this work Milton explains his reasons for com- 
piling It ‘ I deemed it safest and most advisable,’ 
he says, ‘ to compile for myself, by my own labour 
and study, some original treatise, which should be 
always at hand, derived solely from the Word of 
God Itself’ In this treatise Milton avows and 
defends Anan or semi-Anan opinions , defends an 
Arminian type of free-will against Calvinism , de- 
nounces Sabbatarianism , insists that the decalogue 
was abrogated, with the Mosaic law, by the gospel , 
and supports not only his own views on divorce, 
but maintains the lawfulness of polygamy His 
philosophy passes from theism to something sus- 
piciously like complete pantheism He was evan- 
gelical on the Fall, the Atonement, and what are 
called the ‘saving doctrines’ of Christianity It is 
the duty of believers, he sa)s, to join themselves, 
if possible, to a Church duly constituted , yet such 
as caijnot do this conveniently or with full satisfac- 
tion of conscience arc not to be considered as 
excluded from the blessing bestowed by God on 
the Churches > In his later years he was not 
attached to any'' religious body, and attended no 
kind of public worship , 

The active and studious life of the poet was 
now near a close His later years were rendered 
comfortable by his wife , his daughters had 
learnt embroidery and gone elsewhere , he had 
the solace of music and the attention of fnends , 
and though he had long been a sufferer from 
gout and other maladies, his mind was calm and 
bright to the last He died without a struggle in 
his hou^e m the Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields — 
a small house rated at ‘ four hearths’ — on Sunday 
the 8th of November 1674, and was buried in the 
chancel of St Giles’s, Cnpplegatc, beside his father 

Milton had m him elements of temperament not 
(easily harmonised , he was the child atonce.of tlie 
'RenaiSsMce and_of Puritanism, a passionate lover 
of beauty and freedom, yet remorseless in seeking 
to conform all things to the standard of the Bible 
|in Its Puntan interpretation He was vehemently 
^Puntan, and yet what a trying- Puntan to his 
'allies ’ An open repudiator of the doctnne of the 
Trinity — for he was an Anan , an assertor of the 
nght_of free pnnting of hcrcsies,'*and so of free- 
thinking jtselfi_a pleader for free divorce, a_ 
defender of polygamy,^ who in his later years went 
to neither church nor chapel And a Puntan, wise 
beyond what is wntten, who must needs inhent the 
curses on him who adds to what is wntten in the 
Book by wnting a sort of novel in verse on the 
most sacred of dome things, and deal with the 


Persons of the Godhead as with actors on the stage 
The great poem partakesMn like manner, of con-j 
trusted Classiasm and Bibhcism, Hellenism and 
Hebraism The form and method, spite of th^ 
religious purpose, are as far as practicable cast m 
classical mould , the matter and substance biblical,' 
religious, theological, eminently dogmatic The 
preliminary statement of the subject, the invoca- 
tion, and much in the general machinery of the' 
plot remind us of Virgil, especially the wiiy m 
which long speeches are used, undramatically and 
unepically, to explain the events that preceded and 
those that are to follow the stages of the story 
actually represented m the pogm-^from the reyolt 
of the Angels to the --Last Judgmenr t ffhere are 
resemblances m method to Lucan’s /’//arWm also 
On the other hand, Paradise Lost as a Christian 
poem on a religious subject finds a nearer analogue 
in Dante’s Divina Commedta,\v\xh. which at the same 
time It has been contrasted as inspired by Pro- 
testant freedom of conscience Milton’s concepti^ 
of God’s law makes it absolutely the outcome ofi 
God’s will, and the unreasoning obedience of alii 
creatures is so unhesitatingly demanded that) 
Milton’s God has been compared to an arbitrary. 
Asiatic tyrant against whom rebellion is inevitable.! 
For Milton freedom lay only in heroic obediencej 
to God’s law, heroic patience under God’s wilLj 
Paradise Lost contams not tmercly an epic on] 
the Fall and-lhe Divjne-plan, of:redpmptinn,sbut j 


a deliberate theodicy Miltbnl -expressly* 1 designed | 
‘to justify the wa>s of God to 


keep such heterogeneous elements in perfectly 
harmonious and poetic combination is obviously 
beyond the powers of mere man Attempts to 
explain the inexplicable are inevitably difficult and 
unsuccessful , satisfhctonly to explain the mystery 
of evil IS beyond even Milton’s powers , contradic-' 
tions are inevitable where divine processes arc re- 
presented under anthropomorphic forms We know 
that God’s will is instantly fulfilled , yet one-half of 
Milton’s plot IS to help God’s will to fulfilment, 
the other half to oppose it The Omnipotent is 
seriously alarmed at the risk He stands m, until 
relieved by the Son We cannot without partly 
shutting our eyes, as it were, 4ake seriously a battle 
between the Creator and His creAtures. We cannot 
follow the poet’s idea of the Son of God, who seems 
sometimes a mere double of God Satan’s super- 
human intelligence should have shown him thi^ 
absurdity of rebelling against Omnipotence , and 
this splendid creation, the hero of the poem, appeal^^ 
to us only if we more or less consciously diminish' 
him almost within mere human limits The diffil 
culties that are perhaps inseparable from even the 
most elaborate system of theological metaphysics 
are, treated as parts of a poem, mere incongruities 
and impossibilities M Scherer, one of the most 
sympathetic foreign cntics of English poetry and 
a hearty admirer of Milton’s genius, goes so 
far as to say that if the work survives, it is in 
spite of Its subject , that when Milton tnes to 
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escape from the impossible Scnpture conditions 
and gives rein to creatne imagination he comes 
near burlesque, as when Satan becomes a toad 
and a cormorant The cosmology of Heaven and 
Hell and Eden, with the gate and bndge, are 
equally impossible and unimaginable So keenly 
does he feel the incongruities that he thus sums up 
his elaborate cnticism of Milton (a criticism by a 
French critic, be it remembered !) 

‘ Paradise Lost is an unreal poem, a grotesque 
poem, a tiresome poem There is not one reader 
m a hundred who can read books nine and ten 
without a smile, or books eleven and twelve without 
a yawn The thmg does not hold together it is 
a pyramid balanced on its apex, the most terrible 
of problems solved by the most childish of means 
And yet Paradise Lost is immortal It lives by 
virtue of some episodes which will be for ever 
famous In contrast wath Dante, who must be 
read as a whole if we wish really to grasp his 
beauties, Milton ought not to be read except in 
fragments , but these fragments form part of the 
patrimony of the human race. The invocation to 
Light, the character of Ev e, the description of the 
earthly paradise, of the morning of the world, of its 
first lov e, are all masterpieces The discourses of 
the pnnce of hell are incomparablj eloquent 
Paradise Lost is, moreover, strewn with incompar- 
able lines The poetry of Milton is the very 
essence of poetry The author seems to think 
but in images, and these images are grand and 
proud as his own soul — a marvellous mingling of 
the subhme and the picturesque. Every word of 
his vocabulary of expression is a discovery and 
unique. He has not only imagery and voca- 
bulary, but the period, the great musical phrase, 
a htde loaded with ornament and involved with 
inversions, but swaying all with its superb undula- 
tion After all and above all, he has an indefinable 
serenity and victonousness, a sustained equality, 
an indomitable power ’ 

Though Paradise Lost had an immediate and 
stnking success , though Marv ell and Denham 
recognised its author’s greatness , though few 
sympathised with Waller’s and Wmstanle/s 
depreciation , though Dryden’s saying, ‘This 
man cuts us all out and the ancients too,’ 
was sufficiently emphatic, as was also his later 
praise of ‘one of the greatest, most noble, and 
most sublime poems which either this age 
or nation has produced,’ it was not till the 
eighteenth century that Milton was a popular poet 
in England Addison expressed m the Spectator 
— not without modest censures — the admiration 
of his time, and since then his pre-eminence 
has been undisputed Mihpn left no school, but 
his influence is plainly to be traced in Thomson 
and Young, Gray and Akenside, Blair and Glover 
Bentley’s portentous scheme to weed out bj bril- 
liant conjectural emendations the innumerable 
and stupid errors of the blind author’s amanu- 
enses and editors was prompted b> honest zeal 


Coleridge and De Quince) were admiring- ex- 
positors and critics , Keats praised_JVLltan_ivith 
enthusiasm and delicate msight , and Landor even 
sai^'of'the poet, ‘ It ma) be doubted if the Creator 
ever created one altogether so great ’ 

The one great poet who connects the age of 
Shakespeare with the age of Dr>'den, the only 
poet of the seventeenth century except Drjden 
not forgotten in the eighteenth, Milton stands 
alone, and cannot be traced to any one line 
of descent m die earlier history of English 
literature Dry den said Milton acknowledged to 
him that Spenser was his ongmal But this 
can only mean that Spenser was his first love, 
there is small trace of Spenser save in some 
of the early poems, Milton can as' little be 
said to be of the school of Spenser as of the 
school of Donne Yet he was nurtured by the 
Elizabethans , he studied Jonson and the drama- 
tists assiduously , one finds here and there marks 
of the influence of the Fletcher brothers, of 
Browne of Tavistock, of Sylvester’s Du Bartas, 
of Crashaw, of Hey wood even (pages 433, 434)1 
not to speak of the whole range of the classical 
poets Yet the broad imagination, moral ferv'our, \ 
profound thought, the marvellous art, the vitalis- 
ing power that welded all his materials into his 
great poem, are like those of no one else , just 
as his magic style and diction are unique and 
unapproachable. Milton took blank verse from 
the hands of the dramatists and modified and 
moulded it into a rhythm of unparalleled majesty 
Before his time it had not, save m one or two earl) 
Elizabethan poems, been used for poetry other 
than drama. From his time on Milton’s metre, , 
or rather Milton’s diction, has been industnously ' 
imitated , and blank verse seems to us the normal 
vehicle for vanous kinds of graver poetry But 
Milton’s verse is unapproached not merely m its 1 
splendour, but m its swinging rhythm, its har- 
momous and skilfully varied distribution of accents 1 
and pauses There is something stnking and , 
imposing ev'en m his long catalogues of names 
and cities, generally sonorous and musical True, 
he has, more than most poets, the defects of his 
qualities His majestic diction is even m his hands 
not quite natural , any imitation of it becomes w holly 
artificial He is mainly responsible for that ‘ poetic 
diction ’ which, sinking from fresh invention to stale 
convention, stirred placid Wordsworth to reforma- 
tory wrath He is too profuse m learned illustra- 
tion , hlark Pattison said, approvingly, ‘ that an 
appreciation of Milton is the last reward of consum- 
mated scholarship ’ Few great poets are s o utter ly^ 
vyiAoM humour ,_alone among the greatest poets he 
h^ imt sung of l^e His is not Ae atmosphere of 
creatures not too great and good for human nature’s 
daily food, and his warmest admirers reverence 
rather than love. Adam and Eve are the only 
human characters in Paradise Lost, and even the), 
as Dr Johnson v'ery justly and significantly said, 
were in a state no other man or woman could 
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know Landor denied, what most cntics admit, 
that Satan is really the hero of the poem , and 
even Landor knew not what interest Milton had 
m making him so august a personage But with 
all the limitations that can be urged, in spite 
of antinomies and anachronisms, in spite of 
anthropomorphic gods and theological argumenta- 
tiveness, Paradise Lost is a splendid and unequalled 
work of poetic art, a tnumph of human genius in 
thought and word 

Hymn on the Nativity 
It was the winter wild, 

While the Heaven born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies , 

Nature, m awe to him, 

Had doffed her gaudy tnm. 

With her great Masterso to sympathize 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the Sun, her lusty paramour 

Only with speeches fair 
She WOOS the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow. 

And on her naked shame, 

Pollute with sinful blame. 

The saintly veil of m-uden white to throw , 
Confounded, that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities 


Hut he, her fears to cease, 

Sent down the meek eyed Peace 
She, crowned with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere. 

His ready Iiarbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing , 

And, waving wide her myrtle wand. 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and land 

No war, or battle’s sound. 

Was heard the world around , 

1 he idle spear and shield were high uphung , 

The hooked chanot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood. 

The trumpet spake not to the armid throng , 

And kings sat still with awful eye. 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord w as by 

but peaceful was the night. 

Wherein the Pnnee of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began 
1 he winds, w ith wonder whist. 

Smoothly the waters kissed, 

Whispenng new joys to the mild Ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave. 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave 

The stars, with deep amaze. 

Stand fixed m steadfast gaze. 

Bending one way their precious influence. 

And will not take their flight, 

For all the morning light. 

Or Lucifer that often warned them thence , 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow. 

Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go 

And, though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room. 






The Sun himself withheld his wonted speed. 

And hid his head for shame, 

As his inferior flame 

The new enlightened world no more should need 
He saw a greater Sun appear 

Than his bright throne or burning axletree could bear 

The shepherds on the lawri. 

Or ere the point of dawn. 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row , 

Full little thought they than 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep. 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep 

When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 
As never was by mortal finger strook. 

Divinely warbled voice ^ 

Answenng the stnngcd noise 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose. 

With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close 

Nature, that heard such sound, 

Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s scat the Airy region thnlling, 1 
Now M as almost won 
To think her part was done. 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling 
§hc knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heaven and Earth m happier union 


At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, 

That with long beams the shamefaced Night qrrayed. 
The helmid cherubim 
And sworded seraphim 

Arc seen in glittering ranks witli wings displayed. 
Harping in loud and solemn quire. 

With unexpressivc notes, to Heaven’s new bom Heir 

Such music (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made. 

But when of old the Sons of Morning sung. 

While the Creator great 
His constellations set. 

And the well balanced World on hinge^ hung, 

And cast the dark foundations deep. 

And bid the weltering waves their oozy cliannel keep 

Ring out, ye crystal spheres I 
Once bless our human ears. 

If ye have power to touch our senses so , 

And let your silver chime 
Move m melodious time , 

And let the base of heaven’s deep organ blow , 

And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to the angelic symphony 

For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back and fetch the Age of Gold , 

Vnd speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin wdl melt from earthly mould , 

And Hell Itself will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions' to the peenng day 
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\ea, Ttuth and Justice ‘then I 1 > - 
Will down return to men. 

Orbed m a rainbow , and, like glories wearing, 

Mercy ivill sit between, 

Throned in celestial sheen. 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steenng , 
And Heaven, as at some festual. 

Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall 

But wisest Fate says N6, 

This must not yet be so , ' 

The Babe jet lies in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss, ^ 

So both himself and us to glorify 
Yet first, to those ychained nj sleep, 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the deep. 

With such a h'urnd dang' ^ ' 

As on Mount Sinai rang, ' 

While the red fire and smouldenng clouds outbfake 
The aged Earth, aghast 
With terror of that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake. 

When, at the world’s last session, 

The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread lus throne 

And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect is,’ 

But now begins , for from thus happy day 
The Old Dragon under ground. 

In straiter limits bound. 

Not half so far casts his usurpH sw ay. 

And, w roth to see his kingdom fail. 

Swinges the scaly horror of his folded taiL 

> The Oracles are dumb , 

No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archtd roof in words deceiving 
Apollo from his shnne 
Can no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell. 

Inspires the pale eyed pnest from the prophetic cell 

The lonely mountains o’er. 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament , 

From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplar pale. 

The parting Gemus is with sighing sent , 

With flower inwoven tresses tom 

The Nymphs m tivilight shade of tangled thickets mourn 

In consecrated earth. 

And on the holy hearth. 

The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint , 

In urns, and altars round, 

A drear and dying sound 
AflTnghts the flamens at their service quaint , 

And the chill marble seems to sw eat. 

While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim. 

With that twnce battered god of Palestine , 

And moonfed Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt wth tapers’ holy shine 


The Libjc Haromon shrinks his horn , 

In vain the Tynan maids their wounded Thaminuz mourn. 

And sullen Moloch, fled. 

Hath left m shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue , 

In vain with cymbals’ ring 
1 hey call the gnsly king. 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue , 

The brutish gods of Nile os fast, 

Isis, and Onis, and the dog Anubis haste 

Nor IS Osins seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 

Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud , 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest , 

Nought but profoundest Hell,(^p be his shroud , 

In vain, with tiinbreled anthems dark, 

The sable stoled sorcerers bear his worshiped ark 

He feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand , 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky ejm , 

Nor all the gods beside • 

Longer dare abide. 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead true. 

Can m his swaddling bands control the damned crew 

So, when the sun in bed. 

Curtained with cloudy red, 

Pillows his cbm upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave. 

And the yellow skirted fajs 

Fly after the night steeds, leaving their moon loved maze. 

But see! the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Balie to rest 
Time IS our tedious song should here have ending 
Heaven’s youngest teemed star 
Hath fixed her polished car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending , 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bnght harnessed Angels sit m order serviceable. 

Scene from ‘ Comus ’ 

Lady This is the place, as w ell as I may guess, 
Whence even now tlie tumult of loud mirth 
Was nfe, and perfect in my listening ear , 

Yet nought but single darkness do I find 
What might this be ? A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory. 

Of calling shapes, and beckomng shadows dire. 

And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion. Conscience. 

O, welcome, pure eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovenng angel girt with golden wings. 

And thou unblemished form of Chastity ! 

I see ye v isibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance. 

Would send a ghstenng guardian, if need were. 
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To keep ray life and honour unassailed. 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

I did not err there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove 
I cannot hallo to my brothers, but 
Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 
I’ll venture , for my new enlivened spirits 
Prompt me, and they perhaps are not far off 

So»£- 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Withm thy mry shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the violet embroidered vale 
Where the love lorn nightmgale 
Ifightly to thee her sad songmoumeth well 
■Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus arc ? 

O, if thou have 

Hitl them in some flowery cave. 

Tell me but where, 

Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the Sphere ! 

So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 

And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies ' 

ContM Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 

■Sure something Tioly lodges in that breast. 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
Xo testify his hidden residence 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
■Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
■Of darlmess till it smiled ' I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flowery kirtlcd Naiades, 

■Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 

Who, as they sung, would take the pnsoned soul. 

And lap It m Elysium Scyllawept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense. 

And in sweet madness robbed it of itself , 

Put such a sacred and home felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

J never heard till now 

The Spirit’s BpUogrue In ‘ Cornua ’ 

To the ocean now I fly. 

And those happy climes that he 
Where day never shuts his eye. 

Up in the broad fields of the sky 
There I suck the liquid air. 

All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree 
Along tile crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spnng , 

The Graces and the rosy bosomed Hours ' 
Thither all their bounties bring 
There eternal Summer dwells. 

And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedam alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells 


Ins there w ith humid bow , 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue , 

Than her purfled scarf can shew. 

And drenches with Elysian dew ■ 

‘ (List, mortals, if your cars be true) 

Beds of h>acinth and roses. 

Where young Adonis oft reposes. 

Waxing well of his deep wound, 

In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen. 

But far above, m spangled sheen. 

Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced. 

Holds his dear Psyche, sweet entranced 
After her wandenng labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bridq. 

And from her fliir unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born. 

Youth and Joy , so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done 
I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bowed w elkm slow doth bend, 

And from thence can soar as soon 
To tlie comers of the moon 
Mortals, that would follow me. 

Love Virtue , she alone is free 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 

Or, if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her 

L’AUearro 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, ' 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born 
In Stygan cave forlorn 

’Mongsthomd shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy! 
Find out some uncouth cell. 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings. 
And the night raven sings , 

There, under ebon shades and low browed rocks. 

As ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmcnan desert ever dwell 
But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 

In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 

And by men heart easing Mirth , 

Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 

With two sister Graces more. 

To ivy crownid Bacchus bore 
Or whether (as some sages sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring. 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Maj ing. 

There, on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh blown roses washed in dew, 

Filled her with thee, a daughter fair. 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair 
Haste thee. Nymph, and bring w ith thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks and wreathed Smiles, 

Such SIS hang on Hebe's cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek , 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 
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Come, and tnp it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe , 

And m thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, s\\ eet Liberty , 

And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To lue with her, and hve inth thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free , 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And, singing, startle the dull night. 

From his watch tower in the skies. 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise , 

Then to come, m spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet briar or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine , 

While the cock, witli lively dm, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin , 

And to the stack, or the bam-door. 

Stoutly struts his dames before 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom. 

From the side of some hoar hill, 

Through the high uood echoing shrill 
Sometimes walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate 
Where the great Sun begins his state. 

Robed in flames and amber light. 

The clouds m thousand hvenes dight , 

While the ploughman, near at hand. 

Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn m the dale 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landskip round it measures 
Russet lawns, and fallows grey. 

Where the nibbhng flocks do stray , 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
^ The labounng clouds do often rest , 

Meadows tnm, wnth daisies pied , 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide , 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies. 

The cynosure of neighbounng eyes 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of lierbs and other country messes, 

Which the neat handed Phillis dresses j 
And then m haste her bower she leaves. 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves , 

Or, if the earher season lead, 

To the tanned haycock m the mead. 
Sometimes, w ith secure delight. 

The upland hamlets will invite. 

When the merry bells ring round. 

And jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing m the chequered shade, 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine hohday. 


Till the livelong daylight fail 
Ihen to the spicy nut brown ah, 

With stories told of many a feat. 

How Faery Jfab the junkets eat 
She was pinched and pulled, she said , 

And he, by Fnar’s lantern led. 

Pells how the drudging goblin sw'eat 
Po earn his cream bowl duly set. 

When in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 
tlis shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
That ten day labourers could not end , 

Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 

And crop full out of doors he flings. 

Ere the first cock hts matin rings 
Phub done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep 
Powered cities please us then. 

And the busy hum of men. 

Where tlirongs of knights and barons bold,. 

In weeds of peace, high tnumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Ram influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or anns, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 

With mask and antique pageantry , 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream 
Then to the well trod stage anon. 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on. 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,. 

Warble his native wood notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Mamed to immorlal verse. 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes w ith many a w indmg bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes runningi. 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony , 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 

Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto to have quite set free 

His half regained Eurydice , 

These delights if thou canst give. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

H Penseroso 

Hence, vam deluding Joys, , 

The brood of holly without father bred f 
How little you bested. 

Or fill the fix^d mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell m some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess. 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that peophithetsun beams,. 
Or hkest hovering dreams, ^ 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
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But, hail 1 thou Goddess sage and holy 1 
Hail, divinest Melancholy 1 
Whose saintly visage is too bnght 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue , 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Pnnce Memnon’s sister might beseem. 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offended 
Yet thou art higher far descended 
Thee bnght-haired Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bote , 

His daughter she , m Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain 
Oft m glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and m secret shades 
Of woody fda’s inmost grove. 

Whilst yet diere was no fear of Jove 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, steadfast, and demure. 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train. 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn 
Come , but keep thy wonted state. 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing ivith the skies. 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes 
There, held m holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar iing , 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure , 
But, first and chiefest, iv ith thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden Iving, 

Guiding the fiery wheeled throne. 

The Cherub Contemplation , 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will deign a song. 

In her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak 
Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ' 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even song , 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smootli shaven green, 

To beliold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pithless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud 
Oft, on a plat of nsing ground, 

I hear the far off curfew sound, , 

Over some wide watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roir ; 


Or, if the air will not permit. 

Some still removed place will fit. 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to coilnterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm 
Or let my lamp, at midnight hour. 

Be seen m some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 

With thnee great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion m this fleshly nook , 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or undeiground. 

Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or wth element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come siveeping by. 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage 
But, O sad Virgin ' that thy power 
Might raise Musteus from his bower , 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the stnng, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what love did seek , 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Caniball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canacc to wife, 

Tliat owned the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did nde , 

And if aught qlse great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of tumeys, and of trophies hung. 

Of forests, and enchantments drear. 

Where more is meant than meets the ear 
Tlius, Night, oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil suited Mom appear, 

Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt. 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud. 

Or ushered with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 
And, when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bnng 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heavM stroke 
' Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunt 
There, in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s gansli eye,' 

While the bee with hoiiejed thigh, 
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That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters, murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep. 

Entice the deivy-feathered Sleep 
And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed. 

Softly on my eyehds laid , 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by some Spint to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Gemus of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale. 

And love the high embowed roof. 

With antique pillars massj proof. 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim rehgious light 
There let the pealing organ blow , 

To the full voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear. 

As may with sw eetness, through mme ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bnng all Heaven before mine eyes 
And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gowm and mossy cell, 

\Vhere I may sit and nghtly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew. 

And every herb that sips the dew. 

Till old expenence do attam 
To something like prophetic strain 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give , 

And I with thee wiU choose to live. 

Sons' on May Momlngr 
Now the bright morning star. Day’s harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose 
Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire 1 
^Yoods and groves are of thy dressing , 

Hdl and dale doth boast thy blessing 
Thus we salute thee with our early song. 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long 

Lycldas 

Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due , 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prune, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer 
Who would not sing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching vvnnd, 

W ithout the meed of some melodious tear 
Begm, then. Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring , 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse 


So may some gentle Muse ' 

With lucky words favour my destmed. um, . 

And as he passes turn. 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud ' 

For we were nursed upon the self same lull. 

Fed the same flock, b> fountain, shade, and nil , 
Together botli, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Mom, 

We drove a-ficld, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn. 

Battening our flocl^ with the fresh dews of night, 

Oft till the star that rose at evemng bnght 

Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westcnng wheeL 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute. 

Tempered to the oaten flute 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with clov en heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long , 

And old Damcetas loved to hear our song 

But, oh ! the heavy change, now tliou art gone. 

Now thou art gone and never must return ! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert cayes. 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown. 

And all their echoes, mourn 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

AsLilling as the canker to the rose. 

Or tamt-worm to the weanling herds that graze. 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrolic wear, 

When first the white thorn blows , 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s car 
Where were ye. Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 

For neither were ye play mg on the steep 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie. 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high. 

Nor yet w here Deva spreads her wizard stream 
Ay me ' I fondly dream 

‘ Had ye been there,’ for what could that have done? 
^Vhat could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore. 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son. 

Whom umversal nature did lament, 

MTien, by the rout that made the hideous roar. 

His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ? 

Alas ! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely , slighted, shepherd’s trade. 

And stnctly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Were it not better done, os others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Neiera’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn dehghts and hve labonous days , 

But the fair guerdon when w e hope to find. 

And think, to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the bhnd Fury with the abhorred shears. 

And slits the thin-spun life. ‘ But not the praise,’ 
Phcebus replied, and touched my trembling ears 
‘ Fame is no plant that gprovvs on mortal soil. 

Nor in the ghstermg foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour hes. 

But hves and spreads aloft by those pure eyes > 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove , 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heav en expect thy meed ’ 
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O fountain Atethuse, and thou honoured flood, 
Smootli-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reedb, 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood ' 

But now my oal proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea, •> ■ «>' 

That came m Neptune’s plea. ' < 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swam ? 

And questioned every gust of rugged wings t 

That blows from off each beaked promohtory ' 

They knew not of his story , 

And sage Ilippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed 
The air was calm, and on the level bnne 
Sleek Panope wth all her sisters played ' 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine 
Next, Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow. 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed w ith woe 
■* Ah ' who hath reft,’ quoth he, ‘ my dearest pledge ?’ 
Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of tlic Galilean Lake , 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
•(Thd golden opes, the iron shuts amain) 
lie shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake — 

‘ How well could I have spared for thee, young swam, 
Enow of such as, for their bollies' sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ! 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest 

Blind moiitlis 1 that scarce themselves know how to hold 

A sheep hook, or have learnt aught else the least 

That to the faithful herdraan’s art belongs 1 

What recks it them ? What need they ? 1 hey are sped , 

And, when they list, their lean, and flashy songs 

Grate on tlieir scrannel pipes of wretched straw , 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist tliey draw. 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion sprcail. 

Besides what the grim wolf with pn\y paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said 
But that two handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more ’ 

Ketunr, Alpheus , the dread voice is past 
'1 hat shrunk thy streams , return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton w inds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose frcah lap the swart star sparely looks. 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes. 

That on the green turf suck the honey e-d showers, 

And purple all the ground witli vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tufted crow toe, and pale jessamine. 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet. 

The glowing violet. 

The mu'.k rose, and the well attire'd wooilbine, 

\\ ith cowslips wan that hang the jKnsivc head, 

And every flower ih-it sad embroidery wears , 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 

And dafiadilhcs fill tlieu- cups with tears. 
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To strew the laureate hcarso where Lycid lies. 

For so, to interpose a little ease, • 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 

Ay me ' whilst tliee the shores- and sounding seas 
Wash far awiy, where’er thy bones are hurle*d , 

Whetlicr beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit'st the bottom of the monstrous world , 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied. 

Sleep’s! by the fable of Bellerus old. 

Where the great Vision of th^ guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more. 

For Lyetdas, your sorrow, is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the vvatery floor 
So sinks tile day star in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky 
So Lycidas slink low, but mounted high. 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves. 
Where, other groves and other streams along. 

With nectar pure Ins oozy locks he laves. 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solcmp troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing m their glory move. 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now , Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more , 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that pehlous flood. 

Thus sang the uncopth swain to the oaks and rills. 
While the still morn went out with sandals grey 
He touched the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay 
And now the sun had stretched out all the hills. 

And now vvasdropt into the western bay 
At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue 
To-morrow to fresh wooels, and pastures iiew 

I 

Wbeu the ABsault was Intended to tho City 
Captain or Colonel, or Knight iii Arms, 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize. 
If deed of honour did thee ever please. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
He can requite thee , for he knovys the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 

And he can spre.ad thy name o’er lands and seas. 
Whatever clime the sun’s briglit circle warms 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower 
The great Emathiaii conqueror bid spare 
1 he house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground , and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from rum hare. 

Sonnot on hia Bllndnosa 
When I consider how my light n. sjient 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide. 

And that one talent vvliicli is death to liide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
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To serve therewth my Jklaker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, 

‘ Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? ’ 

I fondly ask But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best His state 
Is kmgly thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest , 

They also serve who only stand and wait ’ 

On the late Massacre In Piedmont. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold , 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones, 
Forget not m thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and m their ancient fold 
Slam by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven Their martyred blood and ashes sou 
O’er all the Itahan fields, u here still doth sway 
The tnple Tyrant , that from these may grou 
A hundredfold, who, having leamt thy wa) , 

Early may fly the Babylonian w oe 

Satan’s Address to tlie Sun. 

O thou that, uatli surpassing glory crowned. 

Look’s! from thy sole dominion hke the god 
Of this new World — at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their dimmished heads— to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

0 Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bnng to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glonous once above thy sphere. 

Till pnde and worse ambition threw me down, 

Wamng m Heaven against Heaven’s matchless King ' 
Ah, wherefore ? He deserved no such return 

From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none , nor \ias his service hard 
What could be less than to afford him praise, 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks, 

How due ? Yet all his good proied ill m me, 

And wrought but malice Lifted up so high, 

I sdained subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and m a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude. 

So burdensome, still paying, still to ox\e , 

Forgetful what from him I still received , 

And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged— what burden then? 

Oh, had his powerful destiny ordained 
Me some infenor Angel, I had stood 
Then happy, no unbounded hope had raised 
Ambition. Yet why not? Some other Power 
As great might have aspired, and me, though mean, 
Drawn to his part But other Powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from mthin 
Or from without to aU temptations armed ' 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand? 
Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then, or what, to accuse, 
But Heaven’s free love dealt equally to all? 

Be then his love accursed, since, love or hate. 


To me alike it deals eternal woe 
Nay, cursed be thou , since against his thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues 
Me miserable ! whicli way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell , myself am Hell , 

And, m the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide. 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaien 
O, then, at last relent ' Is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left ’ 

None left but by submission , and that w ord 
Disdain forbids me, and ray dread of shame 
Among the Spints beneath, whom I seduced 
With other promises and other vaunts 
Than to submit, boasting I could su^idue 
The Omnipotent Ay me ' they little know- 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan 
While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery such joy ambition finds ' 

But say I could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grace, my former state , how soon 
Would highth recal high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feigned submission swore ! Ease would recant 
Vows made m pain, as violent and void 
(For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep) ? 
Whicli would but lead me to a worse relapse 
And heavier fall so should I purchase dear 
Short intermission, bought with double smart 
This knows my Punisher, therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from begging, peace. 

All hope e.\cluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us, outcast, e.\iled, his new dehght. 

Mankind, created, and fo? him this World ' 

So farewell hope, and, with hope, farewell fear. 
Farewell remorse ’ All good to me is lost , 

Evil, be thou my Good by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold. 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign , 

As Man ere long, and this new World, shall know 

(From Paradise -Lost, Boot, iv L 32 )■ 

Assetnblinar of the Fallen Angela 
AU these and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcast and damp , jet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy to Lave found their Ch,ief 
Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 
In loss Itself, which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue But he, his wonted pnde 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their famting courage, and dispelled tlieir fears 
Then straight commands that, at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clanons, be upreared 
His mighty standard That proud honour claimed 
Azazel as his nght, a Cherub tall 
Who forthwith from the glittenng staff unfurled 
The imperial ensign , which, fuU high advanced. 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre ricli emblazed. 

Seraphic arms and trophies , all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds- 
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At which the unncrsal host up sent 
A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night 
All m a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 

With orient colours waving with them rose 
A forest huge of spears , and thronging lielms 
Appeared, and seined shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable Anon they move 
In iierfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
•Of flutes and soft recorders — such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
Deliberated valour breathed, firm, and unmoved 
AVith dread of death to flight or foul retreat , 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
A.nguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal mipds Thus they, 
Breathing united force w ith fixed thought. 

Moved on in silence to soft pipes that charmed 
Their painful steps o'er the burnt sod And now 
Ad\anced in view they stand — a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 
Of warriors old, with ordered spear and shield. 
Awaiting what command their mighty Chief 
Had to impose. He, above tlie rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower IIis form had yet not lost 
All her original bnghtness, nor appeared 
Less than Archangel ruined, and the excess 
-Of glory oliscured as when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
■On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarclis Darkened so, yet shone 
Abose them all the Archangel but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his fadeal check, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pndc 
Waiting revenge Cruel his eye, but east 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
Tlie fellows of his enme, the followers rather 
{Far other once liehcld m bliss), condemned 
For ever now to have their lot in pain — 

Millions of Spirits for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his reiolt — yet faithful how they stood. 

Their glory withered , as, when hea\en’s fire 
Ifatli scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines. 

With singed top their stately growth, though bare. 
Stands on the blasted heath He now prepared 
To sjicak , whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers Attention held them mute 
Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of sconi, 

Tears, such as Angels weep, burst forth at last 
Words intcrwo\e with sighs found out their way 

(From P,iritdtse I ost Book e 1 $-23 ) 

The Garden of Kdon, 

• 

bo on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of I'den, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowais wath her enclosure green, 
jVs with a rural mound, the champaign head 


Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wdd. 

Access denied , and overhead up grew 
Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, > 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A syUan scene, and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise up sprung. 

Which to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighbouring round 
And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit, 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue. 

Appeared, with gay enamelled colours mixed. , 

On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 
Than m fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath showered the earth so lovely seemed 
That landskip And of pure now puar air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to dnre 
All sadness but despair Now gentle gales. 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils As, when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north east w inds blow 
Sabcan odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest, witli such delay 
Well pleased they slack tlicir course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 

(From Paraditt Lott, Book vi L 131 ) 

Momlngr Hymn in Paradise 
‘ These arc thy glorious works. Parent of good. 
Almighty' thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair Thyself how wondrous then J 
Unspeakable ' who sitt’st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works , yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye Sons of Light, 

Angels — for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing — ye in Heaven , 

On Earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and wathout end. 

Fairest of Stars, last in the tram of Night, 

If belter thou lielong not to the Dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise him m thy sphere 
While day arises, that sweet hour of pnme. 

Thou Sun, of this great World both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater , sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st. 

And when high noon host gametl, and when thoufall’st 
Moon, that now ineet’st the orient Sun, now fliest, 

\\ Ith the fixed Stars, fixed in their orb that flies. 

And ye five other wandenng 1 ires, that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise who out of Darkness called up Light 
Air, and ve Lleinents, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that m quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our greul Maker still new praise 
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Ye Mists and Exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun pamt your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the World’s great Author nse , 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. 

Rising or falhng, still advance his praise 
His praise, ye Winds, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud , and wave your tops, ye Pines, 
With every Plant, in sign of worship wave 
Fountains, and ye, that warble, as ye flow. 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise 
Join voices, all ye llvmg Souls Ye Birds, i 
That, singing, up to Heaven gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or low ly creep. 

Witness if /be silent, mom or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 
hlade vocal by my song, and taught his praise 
Hail, umversal Lord * Be bounteous still 
To give us only good , and, if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed. 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.’ 

So prayed they innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recovered soon, and wonted calm 
On to their morning’s rural work they haste. 

Among sweet dews and flowers, where any row 
Of fruit trees, over woody, reached too far 
Their pampered boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitless embraces or they led the vine 
Tq wed her elm , she, spoused, about him twines 
Her mamageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. 

(From Paradue Lost, Boot, v 1 . 153-) 

Evenlner In Paradise. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things dad , 

Silence accompanied , for beast and bud. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the vvakeful nightmgale. 

She all night long her amorous descant sung 
Silence was pleased Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires , Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 

Rising m clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless hght, 

And o’er the dark her silv er mantle threw , 

When Adam thus to Eve — ‘ Fair consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 

Mind us of like repose , since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and nigbt, to men 
Successive, and the timely dew of sleep. 

Now falhng ivith soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eye lids Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest , 

Man hath his daily work of body or mmd 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 

And the regard of Heav en on all his ways , 

While other animals unactive range. 

And of their doings God takes no account. 

To morrow, ere firesh morning streak the east 
With first approach of hght, we must be risen. 

And at onr pleasant labour, to reform 


( 

Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green. 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 

That mock our scant manuring, and reqmre 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 

That he bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills. Night bids us rest ’ 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned — 
‘ My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey So God ordains 
God 13 thy law, thou mine to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise. 

With thee conversing, I forget all lime. 

All seasons, and their change , all please alike. 

Sweet IS the breath of Mom, her rising sweet. 

With charm of earliest birds , pleasant the Sun, 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 
Glistering with dew , fragrant the fertile Earth 
After soft showers , and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful Evening mild , then silent Night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair Moon, 

And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train - 
But neither breath of Mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds , nor rising Sun 
On this delightful land , nor herb, fnut, flower. 
Glistering with dew , nor fragrance after showers ; 

Nor grateful Evening mild , nor silent Night, 

With this her solemn bird , nor walk by moon. 

Or glittering star-light^ wuthoul thee is sweet 
But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glonous sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes 2’’ 

To whom our general ancestor rephed — 

‘Daughter of God and Man, accomplished Fve, 

Those have their course to finish round the Earth. 

By morrow evening, and from land to land 
In order, though to nations j et unborn, 

Mmistermg light prepared, they set and nse , 

Lest total Darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things , which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of vanous influence foment and warm. 

Temper or nourish, or m part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On Earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the Sun’s more potent ray 
These, then, though unbeheld in deep of mght. 

Shine not in vain. Nor think, though men were none. 
That Heaven would want spectators, God want praise, 
MiUions of spintual creatures walk the Earth 
Unseen, both when w e wake and when we sleep 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night. How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air. 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note. 

Singing their great Creator 1 Oft m bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and hft our thoughts to Heaven ' 
Thus talking, hand in hand alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower It was a place 
CThosen by the sovran Planter, when he framed 
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All thingb to Man’s delightful use Tlie roof 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf, on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub. 

Fenced up the verdant wall , each beauteous flower. 
Ins all hues, roses, and jessamine. 

Reared high their flounshed heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic , under foot the violet. 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Rroidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 

Of costliest emblem Other creature here. 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none , 

Such ^vas their awe of Man , 

Thus at their shady lodge arnved, both stood. 

Both turned, and under open sky adored 

The God that made both Sky, Air, Larth, and Heaven, 

Which they beheld, the Moon’s resplendent globe. 

And starry Pole — ‘Thou also madest the Night, 
Maker Omnipotent , and thou the Day, 

Which we, m our appointed work employed. 

Have finished, happy m our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordained by thee , and this delicious place. 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground 
But thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the Earth, who shall w ith us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep ’ 

(From PitruJut Lot/, Book. IV 1 598) 

Expulsion from Paradlae 
He added not , for Adam, at the news 
Heart stroock, with chilling gnpe of sorrow stood. 
That all his senses bound , Eve, who unseen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Discovered soon the place of her retire — 

‘ O unexpected stroke, worse than of Death ' 

Must I tlius leave thee. Paradise ’ thus leave 
Thee, native soil ? these happy avalks and shades. 

Fit haunt of Gods, where I had hope to spend. 

Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must lie mortal to us both? O flowers. 

That never will in other climate grow. 

My early visitation, and ray last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye names. 

Who now shall rear )e to the Sun, or rank 
Your tribe?, and water from the ambrosial fount? 
Tliee, Ixstlj, nuptial bovver, by me adorned 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild’ How shill we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? ’ 

Whom thus the Angel interrupteil mild — 

'Lament not. Eve, but patiently resign 
What justly thou hast lost , nor set thy heart. 

Thus over fond, on that which is not thine. 

Thy going is uot lonely , with thee goes 
Thy husband , him to follow thou art bound , 

Where he abides, think there thy native soil ’ 

Adim, by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, and his scattered spints returned, 

To Michael thus his humble words addresscvl — 


‘ Celestial, whether among the Thrones, or named 
Of them the highest — for such of shape may seem 
Prince above pniices — gently hast thou told 
Ihy message, which might else in telling wound. 

And 111 performing end us What besides 
Of sorrow, and dejection, and despair. 

Our frailty can sustain, thy tidings bring — 

Departure from this happy place, our sweet 
Recess, and only consolation left 
Famibar to our eyes , all places else 
Inhospitable appear, and desolate. 

Nor knowing us, nor known And, if by prayer 
Incessant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not cease 
To weary him with my assiduous cncs. 

But prayer against his absolute decree 
No more avails than breath against the wind. 

Blown stifling back on him that breathes it forth 
Tliercfore to his great bidding I submit 
This most afllicts me — that, departing hence. 

As from his face I shall be hid, deprived 
His blessed countenance. Here I could frequent. 
With worship, place by place where he voulsafcd 
Presence Divine, and to my sons relate, 

“ On this mount He appeared , under this tree 
Stood visible , among these pines his voice 
I heard , here witja him at this fountain talked ” 

So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 

Of lustre from the brook, m memory 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 

Offer sweet smelling gums, and fruits, and flowers. 

In yonder nether world where shall I seek 
His bnght appearances, or footstep trace? 

For, though I fled him angry, yet, recalled 
To life prolonged and promised race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far oil his steps adore ’ 

Now too nigh 

The Archangel stood, and from the other hill 
To their fixed station, all m bnght array. 

The Cherubim descended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening mist 
Risen from a nver o’er the niansh glides. 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s heel 
Homeward returning High in front advanced. 

The brandished sword of God before them blazed. 
Fierce as a comet , which with tornd heat. 

And vapour as the Libjaii air adust. 

Began to parch tliat temperate clime , wliercat 
In culler hand the hastening Angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain — then disapjJearcd 
They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happj seat. 

Waved over by that flaming brand , the gate 
With dreadful faces throngeal and fieiy arms. 

Some natural tears the> dropped, but wiped them 
soon , 

The w orld was all before them, w here to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence tlieir guide 
They, hand in hand, with vvandcnng steps and 
slow. 

Through Lxlen took their solitary way 

(From Pitrr Jite iixik XU } 363 Book xie 1 . 6 jj ) 
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Satan’s Survey of Greece 
Westward, much nearer bj south west , behold 
Where on the JEgeaa shore a city stands, 

Built nobl}, pure the air and light the soil — 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous n its 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburBdn, studious waits and shades. 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Tnlls her thick warbled notes the summer long , 

There, flow erj hill, Hyniettus, with the sound 
Of bees' industnous murmur, oft in\ ites 
To studious musmg , there Ihssus rolls 
His whispering stream Within the walls then new 
The schools of ancient sages — his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the w orld, 

Lyceum there , and painted Stoa next 
There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice or hand, and vanous measured verse, 

Axolian charms and Donan lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung. 

Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer called. 

Whose poem Phoebus challenged for hu> own 
Thence dvhat the lofty grave Tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best, 

Of moral prudence, with delight receiv etl 
In bnef sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change m human life, 

High actions and high passions best describing 
Thence to the famous Orators repair. 

Those ancient whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratv. 

Shook the Arsenal, and fulmmed over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne. 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear. 

From heaven descended to the low roofed house 
Of Socrates — ^see there his tenement — 

Whom, well inspired, the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men , from whose mouth issued forth 
Melhfluous streams, that watered all the schools 
Of Academics old and new, wath those 
Sumamed Penpatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe 
These here revolve, or, as thou hkest, at home. 

Till time mature thee to a kingdom's weight , 

These rules w dl render thee a king complete 
Within thyself, much more with empire joined 

(From Paradise Regained^ Book iv I 337 ) 

Milton was one of the first Latinists of his time, 
and the first English writer of Latin verse who 
could be named alongside of Buchanan It is 
cunous that two of the greatest Bntish writers 
known to the Continent by their Latin works 
should both, the Scot and the Englishman alike, 
have been exponents of a doctnne as to kings, 
government, and peoples peculiarly abhorrent to 
all loyalists, royalists, and jure divino men 
wherever found Milton’s Latmity is illustrated 
not merely in his secretarial work, his Epislola; 
Familtares, and his early Prohisiones, but m his 
Latin poems, the first and second Defensiones, 
and his Doctrtua Christtana 


Milton’s English prose style is lofty, vigorous, 
expressive, clear, and ‘ adorned with profuse and 
pregnant imagery, and his vocabulary is nch, varied, 
and effective, in the Saxon as well as in the Latin 
elements of iL His model was sonorous oratory , 
‘the long winding sentence, propped on epithets 
and festooned with digressions, was the habitual 
vehicle of his meaning’ Hence, like other monu- 
ments of the age, e\ en his best work show's undue 
fondness for the Latin idiom in the construcUon 
of sentences , occasional paragraphs, like the com- 
mencement of the AreopagUtca, read like a trans- 
lation from the Latin But the force and direct- 
ness with which he sped his Saxon monosyllables 
made them at least as deadly as his sesqui- 
pedalian artillery ‘ It is to be regretted,’ said 
Lord Macaulay', ‘ that the prose nntings of Milton 
should in our time be so little read. As com- 
positions, they deserve the attention of every man 
who wishes to become acquainted with the full 
power of the English language. They abound 
wath passages compared with which the finest 
declamations of Burke sink into msignificance. 
They are a perfect field of cloth of gold The style 
IS stiff with gorgeous embroidery Not 'even in the 
earlier books of the Paradise Lost has he ever 
risen higher than in those parts of his controversial 
works in which his feelings, excited by conflict, 
find a vent m bursts of devotional and lyric 
rapture It is, to borrow his own majestic lan- 
guage, “a sevenfold chorus of hallelujalis and 
harping symphonies ” ’ 

A translated extract from the Defensio Stcunda 
has been given above at pages 544, 545 The 
following specimens of ^Iilton’s own English are 
taken from The Reason of Church Government 
(containing the reminiscences of his early pro- 
jects), from the treatise Of Education^ and from 
the Areopagitica 

I must say, therefore, that after I had, from my first 
years, by the ceaseless diligence and care of my father 
(whom God recompense !), been exercised to the tongues, 
and some sciences, as my age would suffer, by sundry 
masters and teachers, both at home and at the schools, it 
was found tliat whether aught was imposed me by them 
that had the overlooking, or betaken to of mme own 
choice in English, or other tongue, prosing or versing, but 
chiefly the latter, the style, by certain vital signs it had, 
was likely to live But much latelier, m the private 
academies of Italy, whither I was favoured to resort, 
perceiving that some tnfles which I had in memory, 
composed at under tw enty or thereabout (for the manner 
ts, that every one must give some proof of his wat and 
reading there), met with acceptance above what was 
looked for , and other things which I had shifted, in 
scarcity of books and conveniences, to patch up among 
them, were received with WTitten encomiums, which the 
Italian is not fonrard to bestow on men of this side' 
the Alps , I began thus far to assent both to them and 
divers of my friends here at home, and not less to 
an inward prompting, which now grew daily upon me, 
that by labour and intent study (w hich I take to be my 
portion in this life), jomed with the strong propensity of 
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nature, I might perliaps leave something so written to 
aftertimes as they should not -willingly let it die These 
thoughts at once possessed me, and these other, that if I 
■were certain to -write as men buy leases, for three lives 
and downward, there ought no regard be sooner had than 
to God’s glory, by the honour and instruction of my 
country For which cause, and not only for that I knew 
it would be hard to amve at the second rank among tlic 
Latins, I applied myself to that resolution which Ariosto 
followed against the persuasions of Bembo, to fix all the 
industry and art I could unite to the adorning of my 
native tongue , not to make verbal curiosities the end — 
that were a toilsome vanity, but to be an interprctei 
and relater of the best and sagest things among mine 
own citizens throughout this island in the mother 
dialect That what the greatest and choicest wits of 
Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, and those Hebrews 
of old did for their country, I, m my proportion, wth 
this over and above, of being a Chnstian, might do 
for mine , not paring^ to be once named abroad, though 
perhaps I could attain to that, but content with these 
Bntish islands wotW , whose fortune hath 

hitherto been, that if the Athenians, as some say, 
made their small deeds great and renowmed by their 
■eloquent writers, England hath had her noble achieve- 
ments made small by the unskilful handling of monks 
and mechanics. 

Time serves not now, and perhaps I might seem too 
profuse, to give any certain account of what the mind 
at home, m the spacious circuits of her musing, hath 
liberty to propose to herself, though of highest hope and 
hardest attempting Whether that epic form, whereof 
the two poems of Homer, and those 6ther two of 
Virgil and Tasso, are a diffuse, and the book of Job a 
brief model, or whether the rules of Aristotle herein 
are strictly to be kept, or nature to be followed, which 
in them that know art and use judgment is no tmns 
gression, but an enriching of art and, lastly, w hat king 
or knight before the Conquest might be chosen, in 
whom to lay the pattern of a Christian hero And as 
Tasso gave to a prince of Italy his choice, whether he 
would command him to write of Godfrey’s expedition 
against the Infidels, or Belisarius against the Gotlis, or 
Charlemam against the Lombards , if to the instinct 
of nature and the emboldening of art aught may be 
trusted, and that there be nothing adverse in our 
elimate, or the fate of this age, it haply would be no 
rashne-ss, from an equal diligence and inclination, to 
present tlie like offer in our own ancient stories, or 
whether those dramatic constitutions wherein Sophocles 
and Euripides reign shall be found more doctnnal and 
exemplary to a nation 1 he Senpture also affords us a 
divine pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon, consisting 
of two persons and a double chorus, as Origen nghtly 
judges, and the Apocalypse of St John is the majestic 
image of a high and stately tragedy, shutting up and 
intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a seven 
fold chorus of hallelujalis and harping symphonies and 
this my opinion, the grave authority of Pareus, com 
inenting that book, is suflicient to confirm Or if 
occasion shall lead, to imitate those magnific odes and 
hymns, wherein Pmdarus and Callimachus are in most 
things worthy, some others in their frame judiaous, m 
their matter most, and end faulty But those frequent 
songs throughout the law and prophets beyond all these, 
not in their divine aigumcnt alone, but in the very 


critical art of composition, may be easily made appear 
over all the kinds of lyric poesy to be ineoraparable 
These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the 
inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed, but yet to some 
(though most abuse) in every nation and are of power, 
besides the office of a pulpit, to mbreed and cherish in 
a great people the seeds of virtue and public civility, to 
allay the perturbations of the mmd, and set the affections 
in right tune , to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns 
the throne and equipage of God’s almightiness, and whnt 
he works, and v\ hat he suffers to be w rought with high 
providence m his church , to sing victorious agonies of 
martyrs and saints, the deeds and tnumphs of just and 
pious nations, doing vahantly through faith against the 
enemies of Christ , to deplore the general relapses of 
kingdoms and states from justice and God’s true worship 
Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in 
virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath passion or 
admiration m all the changes of that vzhich is called 
fortune from without, or the wily subtleties and refluxes 
of man’s thoughts from within , all these things, with a 
solid and treatable smoothness, to paint out and desenbe 
Teaching over the whole book of sanctity and virtue, 
through all the instances of example, with such delight to 
those, especially of soft and delicious temper, who will 
not so much as look upon Truth herself, unless they see 
her elegantly dressed , that whereas the paths of honesty 
and good life appear now rugged and difficult, though 
they be indeed easy and pleasant, they would then 
appear to all men both easy and pleasant, though they 
were nigged and difficult indeed And what a benefit 
would this be to our youth and gentry may be soon 
guessed by what wc know of the corruption and bane 
which they suck m daily from the wntings and inter 
ludes of hbidinous and ignorant poetasters, who having 
scarce ever heard of that which is the main consistence 
of a true poem, the choice of such persons as they pught 
to introduce, and what is moral and decent to each one, 
do for the most part lay up vicious pnnciples m sweet 
pills, to be swallowed down, and make the taste of 
virtuous documents harsh and sour But because the 
spirit of man cannot demean itself lively m this body 
without some repeating intermission of labour and 
senous things, it were happy for the commonwealth if 
our magistrates, as in those famous governments of old, 
would take into their care not only the deciding of our 
contentious law cases and brawls, but the managing of 
our public sports and festival pastimes, that they might 
be, not such as were authorised awhile since, the pro 
vocations of drunkenness and lust, but such as may 
mure and harden our bodies, by martial exercises, to 
all Warlike skill and performances , and may civ disc, 
adorn, and make discreet our minds, by the learned and 
affable meeting of frequent academies, and the procure- 
ment of wise and artful recitations, sweetened with 
eloquent and graceful enticements to the love and 
practice of justice, temperance, and fortitude , instruct- 
ing and liettenng the nation at all opportunities, that 
the call of wisdom and virtue may be heard ev erywhere, 
as Solomon saith ‘ She crieth without, she uttereth her 
voice in the streets, m the top of high places, m the 
chief concourse, and in the openings of the gates.’ 
Whether this may be not only m pulpits, but after 
another persuasive method, at set and solemn panegunes, 
in theatres, porches, or what other place or way ma> win 
most upon the people, to recciv e at once both recreation 
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and instruction, let them in authority consult. The 
thing which I had to say, and those intentions which 
ha\e hved within me e\er since I could concene myself 
anything worth to my country, I return to crave excuse, 
that urgent reason hath plucked from me, by an abortive 
and fore-dated discovery And the accomplishment of 
them lies not but m a power above man’s to promise , 
but that none hath by more studious ways endeavoured, 
and with more unweaned spint that none shall, that I 
dare almost aver of myself, as far as life and free leisure 
will extend, and that the land had once enfranchised 
herself from this impertinent yoke of prelaty, under 
whose inqmsitorious and tyrannical duncery no free and 
splendid wit can flourish Neither do I think it shame 
to covenant wath any know mg reader, that for some few 
years vet I may go on trust with him toward the pay- 
ment of what I am now mdebted, as being a work not 
to be raised from the heat of youth or the vapours of 
wine , like that which flows at waste from the pen of 
some vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming 
parasite , nor to be obtained by the invocation of Dame 
Memory and her siren daughters , but by devout prayer 
to that eternal Spirit, who can ennch with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of 
whom he pleases To this must be added industrious j 
and select reading, steady observation, insight into all j 
seemly and generous arts and affairs , till which in some 
measure be compassed, at mine own peril and cost, I 
refuse not to sustain this expectation from as many as 
are not loth to hazard so much creduhty upon the best 
pledges that I can give them. Although it nothing con 
tent me to have disclosed thus much beforehand, but 
that I trust hereby to make it mamfest with what small 
willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less 
hopes than these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitari- 
ness, fed with cheerful and confident thoughts, to embark 
in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes , put from 
beholding the bright countenance of truth m the quiet 
and stdl air of delightful studies, to come into the dim 
reflection of hollow antiquities sold by the seeming bulk, 
and there be fain to club quotations with men whose 
learning and belief lies m marginal stuffings, who when 
they have, like good sumpters, laid you down their 
horse loads of atations and fathers at your door, wnth a 
rhapsody of who and who were bishops here or there, 
you may take oflf their packsaddles, their day’s work is 
done, and episcopacy , as they think, stoutly vindicated 
Let any gentle apprehension that can distinguish learned 
pains from unlearned drudgery imagine what pleasure 
or profoundness can be m this, or what honour to deal 
against such adversaries But were it the meanest under- 
semce, if God by his secretary conscience enjoin it, it were 
sad for me if I should draw back , for me espiecially, now 
when all men offer their aid to help, ease, and lighten the 
difficult labours of the church, to whose service, by the 
intentions of my parents and friends, I was destined of a 
child, and in mine own resolutions till coming to some 
matunty of years, and perceiving what tyranny bad in 
vaded the church, that he who would take orders must 
subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which, unless 
he took with a conscience that would retch, he must 
either straight peijure, or split his faith , I thought it 
belter to prefer a blameless silence before the sacred 
office of speaking, bought and begun with servitude 
and forswearing 


Prom, the Tractate ‘Of Education-’ 

And seemg every nation affords not expenence and 
tradition enough for all kind of learning, therefore we 
are chiefly taught the languages of those people who 
have at any time been most industrious after wisdom, 
so that language is but the instrument conveying to us- 
things useful to be known And though a linguist 
should pnde himself to have all tlie tongues that Babel 
cleft the world into, yet, if he have not studied the solid 
things in them, as well as the viords and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man as 
any yeoman or tradesman competently wise m his mother 
dialect only 

Hence appear the many mistakes which have made 
learning generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful * 
first, we do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 
m scraping together so much miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully m 
one year And that which casts our proficiency therein 
so much behind is our time lost partly m too oft idle 
vacancies given both to schools and universities , partly 
in a preposterous exaction, forcing the empty vvits of 
children to compose themes, verses, and orations which 
are the acts of ripest judgment, and the final work of a 
head filled by long reading and observing, with elegant 
maxims and copious invention These are not matters- 
to be waning from poor striplings, like blood out of the 
nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit , besides the lil 
habit which they get of wretched harbarising against the 
Latin and Greek idiom, with their untutored Anglicisms, 
odious to be read, yet not to be avoided without a well 
continued and judicious conversing among pure authors 
digested, which they scarce taste whereas, if after some 
preparatory grounds of speech by their certain forms 
got into memory, they were led to the praxis thereof 
in some chosen short book lessoned thoroughly to them, 
they might then forthwith proceed to learn the substance 
of good things and arts in due order, w hich w ould brmg 
tlie whole language quickly into their power This I 
take to be the most rational and most profitable way of 
learning languages, and whereby we may best hope to 
give account to God of our youth spent herein 

And for the usual method of teaching arts, I deem it 
to be an old error of umversities, not yet well recovered 
from the scholastic grossness of barbarous ages, that 
instead of beginnmg with arts most easy (and those he 
such as are most obvious to the sense), they present their 
young unmatnculated novaces at first comuig with the 
most intellective abstractions of logic and metaphysics, 
so that they having hut newly left those grammatic flats 
and shallows where they stuck unreasonably to learn a 
few words with lamentable construction, and now on the 
sudden transported under another climate, to be tOssed 
and tunnoiled with their imhallasted wits m fathomless 
and unquiet deeps of controversy, do for the most parr 
grow into hatred and contempt of learning, mocked 
and deluded all this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and delight- 
ful knowledge, till poverty pr youthful years call them 
importunately their several ways, and hasten them, with 
the sw ay of friends, either to an ambitious and mercenary 
or Ignorantly zealous divinity , some allured to the trade 
of law, grounding their purposes not on the prudent and 
heavenly contemplation of justite and equity, which waa 
never taught them, but on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing 
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fees , ollicrb betake them to stale alTainj, with souls so 
unprincipled m virtue and true generous breeding, that 
flattery ind courtshifts and tyrannous aphonsins appear 
to them tlic highest points of wisdom, instilling their 
barren hearts with a conscientious slavery, if, as I rather 
think, It be not feigned Others, lastly, of a more 
delicious and airy spirit, retire themselves, kiioiung no 
belter, to the enjoyments of ease and luxury, In mg out 
their days in feast and jollity , which indeed is the 
wisest and the safest course of all these, unless they were 
with more integrity undertaken. And these are the 
errors, and the-se arc the fnwls of misspending our prime 
youth at schools and universities as wc do, cither m 
learning mere words, or such things chiefly as were Iietter 
unlearned. 

I shall detain you now no longer in the demonstration 
of what we should not do, but straight conduct you to a 
hillside, where 1 will point you out the right path of a 
virtuous and noble education , laborious indeed at the 
first ascent, hut else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospect and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming 1 doubt not 
but ye shall base more ado to drive our dullest and 
laziest youth, our stocks and stubs, from the infinite 
desire of such a happy nurture, than we have now to hale 
and drag our choicest and hopefulest wits to that asinine 
feast of sow thistles and brambles winch is commonly set 
before them, as all tlie food and entertainment of their 
tenderest and most docible age 

I call therefore a complete and generous ealucation, 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both piivate and public, 
of peace and war .Viid how' all this may be done 
between twelve and one and-twenty, less time tlian is 
now bestowed in pure trilling at grammar ami sophistry, 
IS to be thus ordered 

From the ‘ Areopagitlca.’ 

I deny not but that it is of greate-st concernment in 
the church and commonwealth to have a vigilant eye 
how IxKJks demean themselves as well as men , and 
thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice 
on them as malefaetors , for books are not absolutely 
dead lluiigs, but do contain a potency of life in them, to 
be as active as that soul was whose progeny tliey are , 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial the pure^st eflicacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that breal them 1 
know they arc as lively and as vigorously proiluelive as 
tliose fabulous dragon’s teeth , and being sown up and 
down, may chance to spring up anneal men Vnd yet 
on tile other hand unless wariness be iiseal, as good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, God's image, but he who 
destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as It were, in the evt Many a man lives a 
burden to the cartli , but a good Ixwk is the precious 
life blooil of a master spint, embalmed and ireasureal up 
on purpose to a life beyond life It is true no age ean 
tesstorc a life, whereof perhaps there is no great loss, 
and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a 
rejectcil truth, for tite want of whteli whole natioiw fare 
the worse We should lie wary, therefore, vvhat pcrxecu 
lion We ruse against the living labours of piilihe men, 
liow vve spill that seasonesl life of man, jirescrud and 
storeal up in IjooIcs , since vve see a kind of homicide 
neiy Is. thus coinmilteal, sometimes a martyidom, and if 


It extend to the whole impression, a kind of massacre, 
whereof the execution ends not m the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and fifth 
essence, the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality 
rather than a life 

Good and evil, vve knovv, in the field of this world 
grow up together almost inseparably^ and the know- 
ledge of good IS so mvolveal and interwoven vvilb the 
knowledge of evil, and m so many cunning resembi inces 
hardly to be discerned, that those confused seeds which 
were imposed on Psyche as an inbcssant laiwur to cull 
out and sort asunder were not more inlermivul It 
was from out the rind of one apple tasteal, that the knovv 
ledge of goo<l and evil, as two twins cleaving together, 
Icapeil forth into the world And jHeihaps this ts ilut 
doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, 
that IS to say of knowing good by cv il As therefore 
the state of man now is, what wisdom can there be to 
choose, vvhat continence to forbear, without the know 
ledge of evil? He that can apprehend and consider 
vice, with all her bails and seeming jileasures, and yet 
abstain, and yet distinguish, and jet prefer that vvhich 
IS truly better, he Is the true warfanng Chnstian 1 
cannot praise a fugiinc and cloistcrcvl virtue, unexer 
ciscd and unbreathed, that never sallies out and secs her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat 
Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world, we 
bring impurity much ratlmr that which punfies us ts 
trial, and trial is by what is contrary That virtue, 
therefore, which is but a youngling in the contemplation 
of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises to 
her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a 
pure, her wlnteness is but an excremental whiteness 
which was the reason why our sage anil serious poet, 
Spenser (whom 1 dare be known to think a better 
teacher than Scotiis or Aquinas), describing true temper 
ance under tbe person of Guion, brings him m with his 
Palmer through the cave of Mammon and the bower of 
eartlily bliss, that he might se-c and know, and yet 
abstain Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey of 
viee Is in tills World so nece*ssary to the constituting of 
human virtue, and the scanning of error to the confir 
miiion of tnilh, how can vve more safely and with less 
danger scout into the re-gions of sm and falsity than by 
reading all manner of tractates and hearing all manner 
of re-vson'’ And this is the licnelit vvhicJi may l>e liad of 
books jitcmiseuouslv read 

I lastly proceed from the no good it can do, to the 
manifest hurt it caitses, in being first the greatest dis 
exiUragement and aflroiit that can be offered to learbing 
and to learned men It was the complaint and lameota- 
tion of prelates, upon every least breath of a motion to 
remove plurilitics and distnbutc more eajimlly cliurch 
revenue's, that then all leamiug would be for ever dashed 
and discouraged Iliu as for that ojmiion, I never found 
cause to tlimk that tlic tenth jrart of learning stood or 
fell with the clergy , nor could I ever but hold it for 
a sordid and unworthy vptcdi of any churchman who 
had a competency left him If therefore ye lie loath 
to dishearten utterly and ilucontciil, not the mercenary 
crevv and false pretenders to leonmig, but the free and 
ingeniiuus sort of suth as evidently were l/oni to study 
and love karniiig for itself, not for lucre or any other 
end, but the ^trvice of C>oil and of initli, and jjerhaps 
that Listing fame and perpetuity of praise which Otsi and 
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good men have consented shall be the levvard yi those 
^^hose pubhshed labours advance the good of mankind, 
then know that so far to distrust the judgment and the | 
honesty of one ^ho hath but a common repute m learn 
mg and never jet offended, as not to count him fit to 
print his mmd without a tutor and examiner, lest he 
should drop a schism or something of cprruption, is the 
greatest displeasure and indignity to a free and knowing 
spirit that can be put upon him What advantage is it 
to be a man, over it is to be a boy at school, if we have 
only scaped the ferula to come under the fescue of an 
Imprimatur? — if serious and elaborate nntinp:s, as if 
they were no more than the theme of a grammar lad 
under his pedagogue, must not be uttered without the 
cursory eyes of a temporising and extemporising licenser? 
He uho IS not trusted with his own actions, his drift not 
being known to be evil, and standing to the harard of 
law and penalty, has no great argument to think himself 
reputed m the commonwealth wherem he was bom for 
other than a fool or a foreigner \Vhen a man w ntes to 
the world, he summons up all bis reason and dehbera 
tion to assist him , he searches, meditates, is industnous, 
and likely consults and confers with his judicious fnends , 
after all which done, he takes himself to be informed 
in wliat he writes, as well as any that writ before him , 
if in this, the most consummate act of his fidchtj and 
npeness, no years, no industry, no former proof of his 
abilities can bnng him to that state of matunty, as not 
to be still mistrusted and suspected unless he carry all 
his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings and 
expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an un 
leisured licenser, perhaps much his younger, perhaps far 
his inferior in judgment, perhaps one who never knew 
the labour of book wnting, and if he be not repulsed 
or shghted, must appear in print like a puny w ith his 
guardian, and his censor’s hand on the back of his title, 
to be his bad and surety that he is no idiot or seducer , 
It cannot be but a dishonour and derogation to the 
author, to the book, to the pnvilege and digmty of 
learning 

And lest some should persuade ye, Lords and Com 
mons, that these arguments of learned men’s discourage 
ment at this your order are mere flourishes and not real, 

I could recount what I have seen and heard m other 
countnes, where this kind of inquisition tyrannises , 
when I have sjit among their learned men (for that 
honour I had) and been counted happy to be born in 
such a place of phdosophic freedom as tliey supposed 
England was, while themselves did nothing but bemoan 
the servile condition into which, learning amongst them 
was brought, that this was it which had damped the 
glory of Italian wits , that nothmg had been there 
wntten now these many years but flattery and fustian 
There it was that I found and visited the famous Gahleo, 
grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition for thinking m 
astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican 
hcensers thought And though I knew that England 
then was groaning loudest under the prelatical yoke, 
nevertheless I took it as a pledge of future happiness 
that other nations were so persuaded of her liberty Yet 
was it beyond my hope that those worthies were then 
breathing m her air, who should be her leaders to such 
a dehverapcc as shall never be forgotten bj any rev olu 
bon of time that this world hath to flnish 

Methinks I see m my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and 


shaking her invincible locks , methinks I su. her as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her un 
da^ed eyes at the full mid day beam , purging and 
unsealing her long abused sigiit at the fountain itself of 
hcavtnlj radiance, while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also tliat love the twilight, 
flutter about amazed at what she means, and m their 
envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and 
schisms. 

Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
injunously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength Let her and Falsehood grapple, who ever 
knew Truth put to the w orse in a free and open encoun- 
ter? Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing 
He who hears what praying there is for light and clear 
knovvletlge to be sent down among us, would think of 
other matters to be constituted beyond the discipline of 
Geneva, framed and fabneked already to our hands. 
Yet when the new light which we beg for shines m upon 
us, there be who envy and oppoae, if it come not first m 
at their casements What a collusion is this, whenas we 
are exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, ‘ to seek 
for wisdom as for hidden treasures,’ early and late, that 
another order shall enjoin us to know nothing but by 
statute ' When a man hath been lalwunng the hardest 
labour in the deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished 
out his findings m all their equipage, drawn forth his 
reasons as it were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated 
all objections in his waj, calls out his adv ersary into the 
plam, offers him the advantage of wind and sun, if he 
please, only that he may try the matter by dint of argu 
ment , for his opponents then to skulk, to lay ambush 
ments, to keep a narrow bridge of licensing where the 
challenger should pass, though it be valour enough in 
soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice m the wars 
of Truth For who knows not that Truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty ? She needs no policies, nor 
stratagems, nor licensings, to make her victorious , those 
are the shifts and the defences that error uses against her 
power, give her but room, and do not bind her .when 
she sleeps 

Tlie Beformation 

WTien I recall to mind at last, after so many clash 
ages wherein the huge overshadowing train of error had 
almost swept all the stars out of the firmament of the 
church, how the bright and blissful Reformation by 
Divine povyer strook through the black and settled 
night of Ignorance and antichnstian tyranny, methinks 
a sovereign, and reviving joy must needs rush into the 
bosom of him that reads or hears, and the sweet odour 
of the returning Gospel imbatbe his soul with the fra 
grancj of heaven Then was the sacred Bible sought 
out of the dusty comers where profane falsehood and, 
neglect had throw n it , the schools opened , divine and 
human learning raked out of the embers of forgotten 
tongues, the princes and cities trooping apace to the 
new erected banner of salvation , the martyrs with the 
unresistible might of weakness shaking the powers of 
darkness, and scorning the ficr> rage of the old red 
dragon. 

Then amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some 
one may perhaps be heard offering at high strains m new 
and lofty measure to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies 
1 and marvellous judgments in this land throughout all 
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ages, whereby this great and warlike nation, instructed 
and mured to the fervent and continual practice of truth 
and nghtcouaness, and casting far from her the rags of 
her whole vices, may press on hard to that high and 
happy emulation to be found the soberest, wisest, and 
most Christian people at that da> w hen thou, the eternal 
and shortly expected King, shalt open the clouds to* 
judge the several kingdoms of the world, and distribut 
mg national honours and rewards to religious and just 
commonwealths, shalt put an end to all earthly tyrannies, 
proclaiming thy universal and mild monarchy through 
heaven and earth , where they undoubtedly that b> 
their labours, counsels, and prajer-. hare been earnest 
for the common goorl of rehgion and their country, shall 
receive above the infcnor orders of the blessed, the regal 
addition of principalities, legions, and thrones into them 
glonous titles, and in supereminence of beatific vision, 
progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity, 
shall clasp mscparable liands with joy and bliss, in over 
measure for ever 

But they contrary that by the impairing and diminu 
tion. of the true faith, the distresses and servitude of their 
country, aspire to high dignity, rule, and promotion here, 
after a shameful end in this life (which God grant them), 
shall be thrown doivn eternally into the darkest and 
deepest gulf of hell, where under the despiteful control, 
the trample and spurn of all the other damned that m 
the anguish of their torture shall have no other ease 
than to exercise a raving and bestial tjraiiny over 
them as their slaves and negroes, they shall remain in 
that plight for ever, the basest, the lowermost, the most 
dejected, most underfoot, and down trodden vassals of 
perdition (From O/ Rt/oriiiaiion in Euglarui) 

Truth. 

Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her 
Divine Master, and was a perfect shape, raoat glonous 
to look on , but when he ascende-d and his apostles after 
him were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race 
of deceivers, who, as that story goes of the Egyptian 
Fyphon with his conspirators, Iiow they de-alt with the 
god Osins, took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four 
winds. From that time ever since the sad fnends of 
Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the careful search 
that Isis made for the mangled bodj of Osins, went up 
and down gathenng up limb by limb still as they could 
find them We have not yet found them all, Lords and 
Commons! nor ever sliall do till her Master’s second 
coming , he shall bring together every joint and member, 
and mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness 
and perfection tymm Artcfiigitic,t) 

Of the Homan Power tn Britain. 

Thus expired this great empire of the Romans , first 
m Bntain, soon after in Italy itself, having borne chief 
sway in tins island (though never thoroughly soibdued, 
or all at once in subjection) if wc reckon from the coming 
in of Jubus to the taking of Rome by .Vlanc, in which 
year Hononus wrote those letters of discharge into 
Ifntain, the space of four hundred and sixty two vears. 
Vnd with the empire fell also what before m this western 
world was chiefly Roman — le-ammg, valour, eloquence, 
history, civility, and even language itself— all these 
together, as u were with equal pact, diminishing and 
decaying Henceforth we are to steer by another sort 
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of authors, near enough to the times they wnte, as in 
their own country, if that would serve, m time not much 
lielated, some of equal age, m expression barbarous , and 
to say how judicious I suspend awhile. This we must 
expect, m civil matters to find them dubious relaters, 
and still to the best advantage of what they term Mother 
Church, meaning indeed themselves , in most other 
matters of religion blind, astonished, and strook with 
superstition as with a planet, in one word, monks Yet 
these guides, where can be had no better, must be 
followed, m gross it may be true enough, m circum 
stance each man as his judgment gives him may reserve 
his faith or bestow it (From Hutory 0/ Englaud) 

From the beginning the reception of Milton m 
France was hesitating, doubtful, and fluctuating 
Voltaire in some measure felt the grandeur oi Para- 
dise Lost, and translated some of it, rather freely 
But he was naturally unable to appreciate Milton 
Pococurante in Candide probably only exaggerates 
Voltaire’s own opinion when he refers to Paradise 
Lost as an ‘obscure, eccentric, and disgusting poem,' 
and speaks of Milton as ‘a barbanan who con- 
structed a long commentary on the book, of Genesis 
in harsh xerse.’ Certainly this view was not con- 
fined to Voltaire’s Pococurante, though the second 
French translator of the Paradise Lost was the son 
of the great Racine But after the Revolution 
Milton was made a hero The Romanticists en- 
rolled him amongst the greatest of poets The 
translation by the venerable Jacques Dchlle was 
well received though utterly feeble , Chateaubn.ind, 
an enthusiastic admirer, produced an impossible 
attempt at a literal translation , a less unsatis- 
factory' rendermg appeared in 1838 Tame’s elabo- 
rate appreciation again attracted interest in France 
to Milton , and Sainte-Beuve gave a wider accept- 
ance to fame’s estimate of ‘ England’s most splen- 
did and most complex poetic genius ’ ‘ Vast 

knowledge, close logic, and grand passion , these 
arc his marks’ ‘ He was not born for the drama, 
but for the ode He does not create souls, but 
constructs arguments and expenences emotions.’ 
‘ Milton’s landscapes are a school of virtue.’ 

In Germany, as mighthave been expected, Milton’s 
reception was friendlier from the first, though 
there too he found unsympathetic critics , Paiadtse 
Ia?st a great impulse to German poetry, and 
like and dislike of Milton were for long the notes 
of the tw o great German critical schools Paradise 
Lost was twice translated into German in the 
seventeenth century', three times in the eighteenth 
century, and no less than six times in the mne- 
teenth Gottsched and the Leipzig school advo- 
cated in the early eighteenth century' a humble 
adherence to F rcnch standards of taste, an almost 
slaxish imitation of French models , Bodmer and 
the Zurich or Swiss school stood up for Nature, for 
poetic power and depth rather than formal cor- 
rectness and elegance, for religious subjects as the 
greatest, for rhyanelcssness and blank ver^c, and 
for 'Milton Bodmer w-as himself one of the trans 
lators of Paradae Losti^iyyi) , and on the whole 
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Bodmer and the Swiss school tnumphed m a 
controtersy somewhat analogous to that of Classi- 
cism and Romanticism in the following centur>, a 
controversy that in a way foreshadowed the great 
literary struggle at the close of the eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries And the 
tnumph of the Swiss school prepared the waj 
for the ‘seraphic school’ and for Klopstock, and 
secured the enthusiastic welcome given in Ger- 
many to the ‘ German Milton ’ But except m the 
first flush of that enthusiasm, ev'en German critics 
agreed that Klopstock at his best never rises to 
Milton’s height, and that the H/tssias stands on an 
altogether low er plane, both of thought and expres- 
sion Herder and Lessing, it should be added, were 
fully conscious of hlilton’s poetic greatness 

Gottsched, m defence of his thesis, eagerlj 
welcomed the unfavourable comments made in 
England — some of them b) Milton’s embittered 
political enemies, who saw m the poet mainly the 
hateful defender of the king’s assassins Gottsched 
imported into German) Lauder’s charge against 
Milton of having shamelesslj plagiarised from 
various modem writers of Latin verse. 

William Lauder, a w ooden-le|rged Edinburgh 
graduate, a competent Latinist but an unsuccessful 
candidate for scholastic posts, settled m London as 
a literary hack. In 1747, m the Geutlematis Maga- 
zine, he made his famous charge against Milton, 
alleging Paradise Lost to be largel) composed of 
translations ixQXQ.^^Adamns Exsulol Grotius, the 
Poeniaia Saa'a (1633) of Ramsay, an Edinburgh 
minister, from hlasenius, Staphorstius, Taubmann, 
and other even less-know n authors , finall) ( 1 753), 
he extended the list of authors whom Milton had 
plundered to ninety-seven' But long ere his 
frenzy rose so high, Lauder’s friends, including 
Samuel Johnson, had been connneed that the 
passages he ated from these authors were, verj' 
man) of them at least, not in the actual works 
named, which had been fraudulently garbled for 
his owm purposes bj the raalev olent cntic. Lauder 
had himself — as he ultiraatel) confessed to Johnson 
— foisted into the quotations given as from the 
authors named passages which he had copied 
verbatim from William Hog’s Latm version of 
Paradise Lost (published 1690) Lauder died m 
1771 

On the other hand, it is perfecU) known and 
recognised that Milton, an omnivorous reader, was 
influenced to some extent both m idea and expres- 
sion by poetic ^ predecessors, as w ell as by com- 
mentators on Scripture and systematic theologians , 
yet the comparisons of parallel passages only sen e, 
on the whole, to show Milton’s vast supenonty 
Bishop Poneds translation (1549) of a Latin tragedy 
(no longer e.xtant) b> the Italian refugee Ochino 
seems to have left its mark on Milton’s memorj , 
there are obvious parallels noted b) Dunster (iSoo) 
and others between Milton and Silvester’s transla- 
tion of Du Bartas (see above at Sylvester, page 
346) , Gosse (1879) and Edmundson insisted on 


Milton’s debt to the Dutch Vondel’s Latia play 
(1654), and so too the German cntic Aug 
Muller (1891) But none of the passages cited in - 
the least dimmish hlilton’s credit as a great poet, 
great both in creation and in e.xpression Nor 
would It prove Milton less onginal if the ingenious 
suggestion were true that the debates in Heaven 
reflect Milton’s knowledge of actual debates m the 
Long Parliament or the M^estmmster Assembly , 
or that Belial may possibly be an uncompli 
mentaiy sketch of Sir Hany^ Vane, or some other 
of the contemporaiy personages v\hom the poet 
distrusted 

Probabl) no English author but Shakespeare 
has had accorded to him in as full measure as 
Milton the homage of constant quotation — often 
by the vulgar little read in poetiy and all-uncon- 
scious whence their pet phrases come How 
constantl) does one hear cited not merel) short 
passages or parts of passages like 

Fame i» the spur that the clear spint dolli nii=c 

(That last infimnt) of noble minds) 

To scorn delights and live labonous dajs , 

but single lines or fragments such as ‘ Peace hath 
her victones not less renowned than war ‘Better 
to reign m hell than sen e in heav cn ’ f The mind 
can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven,’ 
‘More IS meant than meets the car,’ ‘Not to 
know me argues > ourself unknown , ’ ' Hence, 
loathed melancholj ,’ ‘Tnp on the light fantastic 
toe ,’ ‘ Death the gate of life , ’ ‘ Laughter holding 
both his sides ,’ ‘Fallen on evil dajs ,’ ‘Smooth- 
ing the rugged brow of night ,’ ‘The world was 
all before them ‘Fit audience find though few ,' 
‘To temper justice with merev ,’ 'To make dark- 
ness vasible,’ Heaven m her eve,’ ‘Confusion 
worse confounded,’ ‘To-morrow to fresh woods 
and piastures new ’ ^lany of these phrases have 
passed from Milton into current speech , some 
appear in curious combmatjons and permutations, 
and, like the last, are persistentl> misquoted, and 
some have through too frequent citation in unsmt- 
able connections been degraded into a kind of 
irritating slang 

Milton s nephew EdwTird Philhps^ wrote a Life of the poet, as 
did Tolaod, S^moads, Mitford, and lodd but all biographies were 
superseded bj the magistral Life bj Professor Masson (6 sols 
1859-80 , index \*ol. 1894) a stupendous monument of learned 
mdu5tr> and scholarlj research. The German Life b> Alfred 
Stem, Miliort -iotd i€i)U Zett (Lcip , a vols. 1877-73), is also cxcep* 
tioaally nch m material, and there ls a great essay by \oa' 
Trcitschhe (1886). In spUe of its prejudices, Dr Samuel Johnson s 
sketch retains its Uicrary interest and there are short Li'cs b^ 
Mark PatUson (i83o) and Dr Garnett (iQSgX Tbere arc studies 
of his life and works by Professor \V P Trent (1899) and Professor 
Waller Raleigh (1900), and see Professor Do%s den s Pzinian atid 
A$i£ltcan (1901). iVIr Robert Bridges bas written a special treatise 
on the \ersihcatiOQ of millions later poems (1893), The standard 
edition of Miltons poems is that of Professor 3Iasson (3 vols. 
1874 new ed, 1^0), who published also two one volume editions. 
Beechings (1900) attaches much signthcance to ililtons own 
spellings as affecting the prosodj and even the meaning 

indicating emphasis). Earher editions uere the famous 
one bj Bentley and thos^ by BojdcU (1794) Todd (1801X 

Sir E. Br) dges (1S35), and James Afontgomery (1843). Bradshaw s 
Aldmc edition appeared m 1697 There have been editions of the 
prose works m 1697, b> Toland (1698 republished m 1738 and 1733)1 
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Syininont(iBo6), Fletcher (1833) Mitford (1851), and St John (Bohn, 
4 voIs« 18^3-53)# Macaulays cnticum m the Essays is char 
actcnstically brilliant In 1690-94 Hog (Hogaius) rendered most 
of Milton s poems into Latin , and there arc Latin versions of 
Paradise Lost by Joseph Trapp (1741) and William Dobson (i7ao). 
Ihc Lngluh translation of the first De/ensto usually ated u that 

Joseph Washington (about 1690) of the second, that by Dr 
FcIIowcs (180^, and there is another by Archdeacon Wranghnm 
■(i3i6). G Jenny has written an interesting book (1890) on the in 
fluenco of Milton on German literature m the eighteenth cen 
iur> I'he Latin prose romance of Nava Solymay first published 
lu 1648, was reprinted, with an elaborate argument for Miltons 
'luthorship, by Mr Walter Begley in 1902, but the attnbution was 
by no means generally admitted 

Andrew Marvell was born in the \illage of 
Winestead, m the south-east angle of Yorkshire, on 
31st March 1621 His father, also Andrew Marvell 
{c. 1586-1641), was rector of Winestead, which 
living he resigned in 1624 for the mastership of 
Hull grammar-school A romantic story is told 
of the circumstances attending the elder Marvell’s 
death A young lady from the opposite side of the 
Humber had visited him on the occ ision of the 
baptism of one of his children She was to return 
next day, and though the acather proved tem- 
pestuous, insisted on fulfilling the promise she h id 
made to her mother Mr Marvell accompanied 
her , but having a presentiment of danger, he threw 
his cane ashore from the boat, saying to the spec 
tators that m case he should pensh the cane was 
to be given to his son, with the injunction that he 
should lemember his father His fears were but 
too truly verified , the boat went dowm in the storm, 
and the party perished The mother of the young 
lady. It IS added, provaded for the orphan son of 
the drowned minister, and at her death left him 
her fortune Young Marvell studied in 1633-41 at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and then travelled for 
four years in Holland, France, Italy, and Spain A 
letter from Milton to Secretarj'- Bradshaw w'as in 
1823 discovered in the State-Paper Office, in which 
the poet recommends Marvell as a person well 
fitted to assist himself in his office of Latin secre 
tary, he being a good scholar and lately engaged 
by Lord Fairfax to give some instruction in the 
languages to his daughter The letter is dated 
2ist February 1653 Marvell, however, was not 
engaged as Milton’s assistant till 1657 , meanwhile 
he was tutor at Eton to a ward of Cromwell’s, and 
there got to know John Hales In January 1659 
he took his seat in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament 
as member for Hull He was not, like Waller, an 
eloquent speaker, but his consistency and integ- 
rity made him highly esteemed and respected He 
maintained a close correspondence with his con- 
stituents, and his letters fill four hundred pnnted 
pages His constituents, in return, occasional!) 
sent him a stout cask of ale , and he w as one of 
the last paid members, receiving in session 6s 8d 
per diem In 1663-65 he went as a secrctar> 
of embassy to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Charles II delighted m his society, and believing, 
like Sir Robert Walpole, that every man had his 
price, he aent Lord Danb), his treasurer, to wait 
upon Marv cll, w ith an offer of a place at court and 


an immediate present of a thousand pounds Fhc 
inflexible member resisted his offers, and it is said 
humorously illustrated his injlcpentlence by calling 
his servaant to witness that he had dined for tliree 
days successively on a shoulder of mutton flie 
story adds — but the whole seems highly improbable 
— that when the treasurer was gone 'Marvell was 
forced to send to a friend to borrow a guinea The 
patriot preserved his integrity to tlie last, and 
satinsed the profligacy and arbitrary measures of 
the court with much wit and pungency He died 
i8th August 1678, at the time of the Popish Plot, 
not without suspicion of poison, but re illy the 
victim of a tertian ague, unskilfully treated by an 
Ignorant, obstinate doctor The tow n of Hull voted 
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to erect a monument to Marvell’s memor), but 
the court interfered and forbade the votive tribute 
Marvell’s prose writings were exceedinglj popu- 
lar in their da>, but, written for temporary purjioses, 
they liave mostly gone out of date with the events 
that produded them In 1672-73 he attacked Dr 
(afterwards Bishop) Parker in a piece entitled Hu 
Hthemsal Tratisptostd^ in which he vindicates the 
fair fame of Milton, who, he sijs, ‘was and is a 
man of as great Icaniing and sharpness of wit as 
any man’ This controversy has won him a part 
as interlocutor in one of the most vigorous of 
LandoPs Imaginary Conversations, where he is 
made to sla) the Bishop over again, and to sa> 
far finer things about Milton than he had said m 
his owai works One of Marvell’s treatises, An 
Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary 
Government tit England was considered so 

formidable that a rew ird was offered for tlie dis- 
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covery of the author and printer As in the case 
of Milton and otlier Puritans, the energy and in- 
dependence of Marvell in theological controversy 
verged upon freethinking and rationalism A 
Short Historical Essay concerning General Coun- 
cils, appended to one of his controversial tracts, 
IS so free in its criticism of the mode of secunng 
agreement at the Council of Nice that it looks very 
like a polemic against the dogmas there formulated 
and so forced on the Christian Church And one 
IS not surpnsed to find that this essay was repub- 
lished in the interests of the eighteenth-century 
Deists Ample evidence of that vein of sportive 
humour and raillery on national manners and 
absurdities, afterwards so effectively employed by 
Addison, Steele, Arbuthnot, and Swift, may be 
found in MarvelL He wrote with great liveliness, 
point, and vigour, though he was often coarse and 
personal His poetry was, m his own time, an em- 
bellishment to his character of patriot and contyo- 
versiahst rather than a substantive ground of honour 
and distinction, yet even Sainte-Beuve (whose 
attention was called to him by Matthew Arnold) 
greeted m him a worthy though not co equal rival 
of lililton, a more martial and less purely Christian 
champion of the same Christian and patriotic 
English renaissance Only a lovable man could 
have wntten his verses on The Emigrants tn the 
Bermudas His poem on The Nymph Complatri- 
in^ for the Death of her Fawn is a triumph 
of grace and pathos ‘ Music the mosaic of 
the air,’ from his Musids Empire, illustrates a 
tendency to occasional conceits , ‘ Only human 
eyes can weep,’ from Eyes and Teats, shows sug- 
gestive (if not strictly accurate) observation and 
phrasing A different aspect of his genius, recalling 
the frank and half-pagan sensuousness of another 
party and an earlier age than his own, is seen m 
the lines To hts Coy Mistress, and in those entitled 
The Garden The former, perhaps his very finest 
verses, are too much like some of Donne’s warmer 
amoretti for quotation in full , yet this specimen 
of them must at least be quoted 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near. 

And yonder all before us he 
Deserts of vast eternity 

The luscious stanzas on The Garden — a supenor 
English rendering of a Latin exercise of Marvell’s 
own — are not extravagantly praised by Palgrave as 
‘ a test of any reader’s insight into the most poetical 
aspects of poetry,’ although the affinity which they 
display is not so much with Shelley’s airy raptures 
as with the luxunant fancies of Keats 

The Emlgrrants in the Bermudas 
Where the remote Bermudas nde 
In the'ocean’b bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that rowed along, 

The hstenmg winds received this song 
‘ What should v\e do but sing his praise 
That led us through the watery maze 


Unto an isle so long unknown. 

And yet far kinder than our own? 

Where he the huge sea monsters wracks, 

1 liat lift the deep upon their backs , 

He lands us on a grassy stage. 

Safe from the storms and prelates’ rage. 

He gave us tins eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything, 

And sends tlie fowls to us in care, 

On daily visits thro’ the air 
He hangs in shades the orange bright, 

Like golden lamps m a green night. 

And does m the pomegranates close 
Jewels more neh than Ormus shews 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet. 

And throws the melons at our feet. 

But apples, plants of such a price. 

No tree could ever bear them twice 1 
With cedars chosen by his hand 
From Lebanon he stores the land , 

And makes the hollow seas that roar. 
Proclaim the ambergrease on shore 
lie cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast , 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound his name. 

0 let our voice his praise exalt, 

Till it arrive at heaven’s vault, 

Which then perhaps rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mcxique bay ’ 

Thus sang they in the English boat 
An holy and a chearful note, 

.\nd all the way, to guide their chime, 

With falling oars they kept the time. 

The Nymph Complainingr for the Death of 
her Fawn. 

The wanton troopers riding by 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die 
Ungentle men ' They c-annot thnve 
Who killed thee Thou ne’er didst, alive. 
Them any harm , alas I nor could 
Thy death yet do them any good 
I’m sure I never wished them ill. 

Nor do I fot all this, nor will 
But, if my simple prayers may yet 
brevail with Heaven to forget 
rhv murder, I will join my tears 
Rather than fad But O my fears I 
It cannot die so Heaven’s King 
Keeps register of every thing, 

And nothing may we use m vain , 

Even beasts must be with justice slam , 

Else men are made their deodands. 

Though they should wash their guilty hands 
In this warm hfe-blood, which doth part 
From thme, and wound me to the heart. 

Yet could they not be clean , their stain 
Is dyed m such a purple gram 
There is not such another m 
The world to offer for their sm. 

Inconstant Sylvio, when yet 

1 had not found him counterfeit. 

One morning, I remember well 
Tied m this silver chain and bell. 
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Gave It to me nay, and I know 
What he said then, I ’m sure I do 
Said he ‘ Look how your huntsman here 
Hath taught a fawn to hunt his deer ’ 

But Sylvio soon had me lieguilcd 
This waxed tame, while he grew wild. 
And quite regardless of my smart. 

Left me his fawn, but took his heart. 


O help ! O help ' I see it faint 
And die as calmly as a saint ! 

See how It neeps 1 1 he tears do come 

Sad, slowly, dropping like a gum 
So weeps the wounded balsam , so 
The holy frankincense doth flow , 

The brotherless Heliades 
Melt in such amber te-ars as these 


Thenceforth I set m>sclf to play 
My solitary time away 
With this , and very well content 
Could so mine idle life have spent , 

For It was full of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart, and did invite 
Me to its game it seemed to bless 
Itself in me , how could I less 
Than love it? Oh, I cannot be 
Unkind to a beast that loveth me ' 

Had It lived long, I do not know 
Whether it too might have done so 
As Sylvio did , his gifts might be 
Perhaps as false, or more, than he 
But I am sure, for aught that I 
Could in so short a time espy. 

Thy love was far more better than 
fhe love of false and cruel man 

With sweetest milk and sugar first 
I it at mine own fingers nuraetl , 

And as it grew so every day. 

It waxed more white and sweet than they 
It had so sweet a breath ! and oft 
I blushed to see its foot more soft. 

And white, shall I say than my hand? 
Nay, any lady’s of the land 1 

It was a wondrous thing how fleet 
Hwas on those little silver feet 
With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge nn, the race , 

And when ’t had kft me far away, 
’Twould stay, and run again, and stay , 
For It \vas mmbler much than hinds. 

And trod as if on the four wmds 

I have a garden of my oivn. 

But so with roses overgrown. 

And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness , 

And all the spnng time of the year 
It only loved to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should he , 

Yet could not, till itself would nse. 

Find It, although before mine eyes , 

For in the flaxen lilies’ shade, 

It like a bank of lilies laid 
Upon the roses it would feed. 

Until Its lips even seemed to blceal , 

And then to me 'twould Iwldlj trip, 

And pnnt those roses on mj lip 
But all Its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill , 

And Its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest slieets of Idle's cold 
Had It lived long, it would have l>een 
Lilies w itliout, roses within 


From ' A Poem upon, the Death of Hte Late 
Highness, the Lord Protector ’ 

He without noise still travelled to his end, 

.iVs silent suns to meet the night descend , 
fhe stars that for him fought had only power 
Left to determine now his fatal hour. 

Which, since they might not hinder, jet they cast 
1 o choose it worthy of his glories past 
No part of time but ban; his mark away 
Of honour — all the year was Cromwell's day 1 
But this of all the most auspicious found. 

Twice had in open field him victor crowned, 

IVhen up the armed mountains of Dunbar 
He marched, and through deep Severn, ending war 
What day should him eternize but the same 
That had before immortalize*d his name? 

Tliat so whoe’er would at his death hive joyed 
In their own gnefs might find themselves employed, 
But those that sadly his departure grieved. 

Yet joyed, remembering what he once achieve-d 
And the last minute his victorious ghost 
Gave chase to Ligny on the Belgic coast 
Here ended all his mortal toils, he laid 
And slept m peace under the laurel shade. 

I saw him dead a leaden slumber lies. 

And mortal sleep, over those wakeful eyes , 

Those gentle rays under tin. lids were fled. 

Winch through his looks that piercing sweetness shed ; 
That piort, winch so majestic was and strong. 

Loose, and deprived of vigour, stretched along. 

All withered, all discoloured, pale and wan. 

How much another thing, no more that man t 
O human glory vain ' O deatii ' O wings ! 

O worthless world ' O transitory things ' 

Yet dwelt that greatness in his shape decayed, 

That still, though dead, greater than death, he laid, 
And in his altered face you something feign 
That threatens Death he yet will live again ' 

The Character of Holland. 

lA satire on Holland as supporiioc l'>e caiwc of the prelender 
Charles II , thcntiti ctilc there J 

Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land. 

As but the off scounng of the Bntish sand. 

And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when they heaved the leail , 

Or what by the ocean’s slow alluvion fell, 

Of shipwrecked eocklc and the musclp shell , 

This mdigeste-d vomit of tlie sea 

Fell to the Dutcli by just propriety 

Glad llien, as miners who have found the ore, 

They, watli mad labour, fl>hcd the land to shore . 

And dived as desperately for e-acli piece 
Of earth as if’t had been of anibergreese , 

Collecting anxiously small loads of clay. 

Less tlian what building swallows bear away , 
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Or than those pills A\hich sordid beetles roll, 
Transfusing into them their dunghill soul 
How did they n% et, ith gigantic piles. 

Thorough the centre their new catched miles , 

And to the stake a struggling countr) bound. 

Where barking waves still bait the forced ground , 
building their watery Babel far more high 
To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky 
"V et still his clami the injured ocean laid, 

And oft at leap frog o’er their steeples plajed , 

As if on purpose it on land had come 
J o shew them w hat ’s their mare libentm 
A daily deluge over them does boil , 

The earth and water play at le\ el coil 
The fish ofttimes the buigher dispossessed. 

And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest , 

And oft the Tntons and the sea nj mphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for cabillau ,- 
Or, as they over the new le^el ranged, 

Tor pickled hernng, pickled heeren^ changetl 
Nature, it seemed, ashamed of her mistake. 

Would throw their land awaj at duck and drake. 
Therefore necessity, that first made kings. 

Something like government among them brings , 

For, as with Pigmies, who best kilb the crane, 
Among the hungry he that treasures gram. 

Among the blind the one ejed blinkard reigns. 

So rules among the drowaied he that drains 
Not who first see the rising sun commands. 

But who could first discern the nsuig lands 
Who best could know to pump an eartli so leak, 
film they their Lord and Countr)'’s Father speak 
To make a bank was a great plot of state , 

Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate 
Hence some small dike grave'* unperceivcd invades 
The power, and grows, as ’twere, a king of spades. 
But, for less envy, some jomed states endures. 

Who look like a commission of the sewers 
For these Half anders,® half wet, and half dry 
Nor bear strict service, nor pure liberty 
’Tis probable religion, after this, 

Came next in order , which they could not miss. 
How could the Dutch but be converted, when 
The Apostles were so many fishermen ’ 

Besides, the waters of themselves did rise. 

And, as their land, so them did re baptise. 

1 A game otherwise called ‘ hitch buttoch S Kaieljauj) is 
Dutch for ‘cod fish 3 Hetreii is Dutch for ‘ men, gentlemen. 
-* Earl of a dihe. 5 A pun on Hollanders, as ly/wU atidtrs 

A Horatlan Ode upon CrortrweU’s Eetaim from 
Ireland. 

The forward youth that w ould appear. 

Must now forsake his muses dear. 

Nor in the shadows sing 
His numbers languishing 
’Tis time to leave the books in dust, 

And oil the unused armour’s rust, 

Removing from the wall 
The corselet of the hall 
, So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglonous arts of peace. 

But through adventurous war 
Urged his active star , 

And, like the three forked lightning, first 
Breaking the clouds where it was nurst. 


Did thorough his own side 
Ills fiery way divide , 

(For ’tis all one to courage high. 

The emulous, or enemy, 

And with such to inclose 
Is more than to oppose ,) 

Then burning through the air he went. 
And palaces and temples rent , 

And Ctesar’s head at last 
Did through his laurels blast 
’Tis madness to resist or blame 
The force of angry heaven’s flame , 

And if we would speak true. 

Much to the man is due 
Who from his pnv ate gardens, w here 
He lived reserved and austere, 

As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot. 

Could by industrious valour climb 
To rum the great work of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old. 

Into another mould 
Though Justice against Fate complam, 
And plead the ancient rights in vain, 
(But those do hold or break. 

As men arc strong or weak). 
Nature, that hateth emptiness. 

Allows of penetration less, 

.And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 

What field of all the civil war. 

Where his were not the deepest scar? 
And Hampton shows what part 
lie had of wiser art , 

Where, tvvimng subtile fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope 

That Charles himself might chase 
To Cansbrook’s narrow case, 

That thence the royal actor borne. 

The tragic scaffold might adorn. 

While round the armed bands, 

Did clap their bloody hands 
He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 

But wnth his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try , 

Nor called the gods with v ulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless nght. 

But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed 
This w as that memorable hour, , 
Which first assured the forced power , 
So when they did design 
The Capitol’s first hne, 

A bleeding head, where they begun. 

Did fright the architects to nm , 

.And yet in that the state 
Foresaw its happy fate 
And now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themselves in one year tamed 
So much one man can do, 

Tliat does both act and know 
They can affirm his praises best, 

And hav e, though overcome, confessed 
How good he is, how just, 

And fit for highest trust 
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Nor jLt grown stifTer with command, 

But still in the repubho’s hand, 

(llow fit he IS to sway, 

Fhat can so well obey !) 

He to the Commons' feet presents 
A kingdom for his first year’s rents , 

And, what he may, forbears 
His fame, to make it theirs , 

And has his sword and spoils ungirt. 

To lay them at the public’s skirt 
So when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sk>, 

She, having killed, no more doth search. 

But on the next green bough to perch , 

Where, when he first does lure, 
rtie falconer has her sure 
What may not then our isle presume, 

While victory his crest does plume ^ 

What may not others fear. 

If thus he cron ns each year ? 

As Caisar he ere long to Gaul, 
lo Italy a Hannibal, 

And to all states not free. 

Shall chmactenc be 
The Pict no shelter non sliall find 
Within his party-coloured mind, 

But from this valour sad. 

Shrink underneath the plaid , 

Happy if 111 the tufted brake, 

The English hunter linn mistake. 

Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer 
But thou, the war’s and fortune’s son 
Itlarch indefatigably on, 

And for the last clTcct, 

Still keep the snord elect , 

Beside the force it lias to fright 
rile spirals of the shady night, 

1 he same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 

Alarvcll's Poems were prinlctl in folio in i68i with a preface I>> 
bis widow, and again by Cooke in 173C Captain L rhonip.son 
edited Ins AVorka (3 voli. 1776), and Gioioitt (4 volv 1875-74) Mr 
G A lAitkcn edited ihe nHrfAo/rrec 111 the ‘ Muses Library 
(a voL. iSga). bee Itirrell s Marvell (‘ Sleii of Lettets, 1905). 

Algernon Sidney (1622-82), son of the Earl 
of Leicester, iiais carefully educated, accompanied 
his father to Denmark and France, and when his 
father was Lord Deputy of Ireland, commanded a 
troop of horse against the Insh rebels In 1643, 
during the Civil War, Sidney was permitted to 
return to England, where he immediately joined 
the parliamentary forces, and, as colonel of a regi- 
ment of liorse, was present at several engage- 
ments He was likewise successivclv governor of 
Chichester, Dublin, and Dover In 1648 he was 
named a member of the court for trjang the king, 
which, however, he did not attend, though not 
from any disapproval of the intentions of those 
who composed it Ihe usurpation of Cromwell 
gave offence to Sidney, who declined to accept 
office cither under the Protector or Ins son 
Richard , but when die Long Parliament re- 
covered power, he re idily consented to act as 
one of the' Council of State \i the time of 


die Restoration he was engaged on an embassy 
to Denmark and Sweden, and, apprehensive of 
the vengeance of the royalists, he remained abroad 
for seventeen years, flitting from pl.ice to place 
— Venice, Rome, Brussels, Augsburg After his 
return to England by the king’s permission in 
1677, he opposed the measures of the court, a 
course which Hume and others held to be 
ungrateful to the king A more serious charge 
was first presented in D ilrympic’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain, published in J773 The Enghsli 
patnots, with Lord William Russell at their head, 
intrigued with Barillon, the French ambassador, 
to prevent war between France and England, their 
purpose being to preclude Charles II from having 
the command of the large funds which on sucli an 
occision must have been entrusted to him, and 
which he might have used against the liberties of 
the nation, while Louis was not less anxious to 
prevent tlic Englisli from joming^ tlie list of his 
enemies The association was a stringc one , but 
It never would have been held as a moral stain 
upon the patriots if Sir John Dalrymple had not 
discovered amongst Barillon’s papers one contain- 
ing a list of persons receiving bribes from the 
French monarch, amongst whom appears the 
name of Sidney, together with those of several 
other leading Whig members of Parliament. 
Lord Russell was not of tlic number, but that 
Sidney stooped to receive the money is idmitted 
by Hallam, Macaulay, and Firth (though disjiutcd 
by Ew aid)— doubtless for public and not personal 
uses But It IS cv ident, as Lord Macaulay argued, 
that national feeling m England was at a low ebb 
when Charles II was vvilhng to become the deputy 
of France, and a man like Algernon Sidnev would 
Iiavc been content to see England reduced to tlic 
condition of a French province 111 the wild hope 
tliat a foreign despot would .assist him to establish 
his darling republic It should be remembered that 
Sidney was as openly hostile to William of Orange 
as to Charles. He took a conspicuous part in the 
proceedings by which the Whigs endeavoured to 
exclude the Duke of York from tlie throne , and when 
that attempt failed, he seems to hav e joined in the 
conspiracy for an insurrection to apcomplish the 
same object Phis was exposed in consequence 
of the detection of an inferior plot for tlie 
assassination of the king, in which the patnots 
Russell, Sidney, and others were dexterously 
inculpated by the court Sidney* was tned for 
I high treason before the infamous Chief Justice 
I Jeffrevs Vlthough the only witness against him 
! was an ibandoned character, Lord Iloirird, and 
nothing could be pioduced that even ostensibly 
strengthened the evidence, except some manu 
senpis m which tJie lawfulness of resisting 
ixruus was asserted, the right of deposing 
kings mainuiined, md .a prclerence given to i 
free over on arbitrary government, the jury were 
senile enough to obey the directions of the 
judge and pronounce him guilty Sidney was 
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beheaded on the 7th of December 1682, ‘very 
resolutely, and like a true rebel and Republican,’ 
the Duke of York said 

Except some of his letters and an essay ‘On 
Love,’ the only published work of Algernon Sidney 
IS Discourses on Government, which first appeared 
in 1698 The Discourses were written in reply 
to the Patriarcha of Sir Robert Filmer (page 559) , 
and though tedious and diffuse, are weighty and 
learned, and contain admirably vigorous pas- 
sages 

Liberty and Government 

Such as enter into society must, in some degree, 
dimmish their liberty Reason leads them to this 
No one man or family is able to provide that which 
IS requisite for their convemence or secuntj, whilst 
every one has an equal nght to everything, and none 
acknowledges a supenor to determine the controversies 
that upon such occasions must continually arise, and 
will probably be so many and great that mankind 
cannot bear them Therefore tho’ I do not bclieie 
that Bellarmm said a commonwealth could not exercise 
Its power, for he could not be ignorant that Rome 
and Athens did exercise theirs, and that all the regular 
kingdoms m the world are commonwealths , yet there 
IS nothing of absurdity in saying that man cannot 
continue m the perpetual and entire fruition of the 
liberty that God hath given him The liberty of one 
IS thwarted by that of another , and w hilst they are 
aU equal, none will yield to any, otherwise than by a 
general consent This is th? ground of all just govern 
ments , for violence or fraud can create no nght , and 
the same consent gives the form to them all, how much 
soever they differ from each other Some small numbers 
of men, living within the precincts of one city, have 
as It were cast into a common stock the nght which 
they had of governing themselves and children, and 
by common consent joining m one body, exercised such 
power over every single person as seemed beneficial to 
the whole , and this men caU perfect democracy Others 
chose rather to be governed by a select number of 
such as most excelled in wisdom and virtue , and this, 
according to the signification of the word, was called 
anstocricy , or when one man excelled all others, the 
government was put jnto his hands, under the name of 
monarchy But the wisest, best, and far the greatest 
part of mankind, rejectmg these simple species, did 
form governments mixed or composed of the three, as 
shall be proved hereafter, which commonly received their 
respective denomination from the part that prevailed, 
and did deserve praise or blame as they were well or ill 
proportioned 

It were a folly hereupon to say that the liberty for 
which we contend is of no use to us, since we cannot 
endure the solitude, barbarity, weakness, want, misery, 
and dangers that accompany it whilst we live alone, 
nor can enter into a society ivithout resigning it , for 
the choice of that society, and the liberty of framing 
It according to our own wills, for our own good, is all 
we seek This remains to us whilst we form govern- 
ments, that we ourselves are judges how far 'tis good 
for us to recede from our natural liberty , which is of 
so great importance, that from thence only we can 
know whether we are freemen or slaves , and the 
difference between the best government and the worst 


doth wholly depend on a right or wrong exercise of 
that power If men are naturally free, such as haie- 
wisdom and understanding will always frame good 
governments, but if they are bom under the necessity 
of a perpetual slavery, no wisdom can be of use to- 
them , but all must for ever depend on the will of 
their lords, how cruel, mad, proud, or wicked soever 
they be 

The Grecians, amongst others who followed the light 
of reason, knew no other onginal title to the government 
of a nation than that wisdom, valour, and justice which 
was benefiaal to the people These qualities gave be- 
ginning to those governments which we call Herount 
Regna [the Governments of the Heroes] , and the 
veneration paid to such as enjoyed them proceeded 
from a grateful sense of the good received from them ; 
they were thought to be descended from the gods, who 
m virtue and beneficence surpassed other men the same 
attended their descendants, till they came to abuse their 
power and by their vices shewed themselves like to or 
worse than others. Those nations did not seek the most 
ancient but the most worthy, and thought such only 
worthy to be preferred before others who could best 
perform their duty 

Upon the same grouneb we may conclude that no 
privilege is peculiarly annexed ttf any form of govern- 
ment, but that all magistrates arc equally the ministers- 
of God, who perform the work for which they are in- 
stituted , and that the people which institutes them may 
proportion, regulate, and terminate their power as to 
time, measure, and number of persons, as seems most 
convenient to themselves, which can be no other than 
their own good For it cannot be imagined that a 
multitude of people should send for Numa, or any other 
person to whom they owed nothing, to reign over them, 
that he might live in glory and pleasure , or for any 
other reason than that it might be good for them and 
their postenty This shews the work of all magistrates- 
to be always and everywhere the same, even the doing 
of justice and procunng the welfare of those that create 
them This we learn from common sense Plato, Aris- 
totle, Cicero, and the best human authors lay it as- 
an immovable foundation, upon which they build their 
arguments relating to matters of that nature. 

(From Chap, c, sects. lo, i6, and 20 ) 

See the laves of Sidney by Meadlej (1813), R. Chase Sidney 
(1835), Santvoord (Now York, i88t), Ewald (1873), and G M 
Blackbume (1885), and Firth in the Diclwnary of Natiotial 
Btogrophy (1897). 

George Fox, founder of the Society of Fnends, 
or Quakers, was one of the foremost religious re- 
volutionaries of the age He was the son of a 
weaver at Fenny Drayton, m Leicestershire, and 
was bom in 1624. Having been apprenticed to 
a shoemaker who traded in wool and cattle, he 
spent much of his youth in tending sheep, an 
employment which afforded ample room for 
solitary meditation When about nineteen years 
of age, he was one day vexed by a disposition to 
intemperance which he observed in two professedly 
religious fnends whom he met at a fair ‘ I went 
away,’ says he m h\s Journal, ‘and, when I had 
done my business, returned home , but I did nor 
go to bed that night, nor could I sleep , but some- 
times walked up and down, and sometimes prayed, 
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-and cried to the Lord, who said unto me “ Thou 
seqst how young people go together into vanity, 
and old people into the earth , thou must forsake 
all, young and old, keep out of all, and be a 
stranger to all ” ’ This divine communication was 
scrupulously obeyed , the advices of his friends to 
-marry, to take tobacco, and the like had naturally 
no weight with him From 1646 he ceased attend- 
ance at church, and lea\mg his relations and 
master, he wandered about the country Bible in 
hand, a small competency he had supplying his 
slender wants. Now and for the lest of his life. 
Fox had many dreams and visions, and received 
supernatural messages from heaven Thus, as he 
records in his Journal, ‘ One morning, as I was 
sitting by the fire, a great cloud came o\ er me, and 
-a temptation beset me, and I sate still And it 
was said, All things come by nature , and the Ele- 
ments and Stars came over me, so that I was m a 
moment quite clouded with it , but, inasmuch as I 
sate still and said nothing, the people of the house 
perceived nothing And as I sate still under it and 
let It alone, a living hope rose m me, and a true 
voice arose in me which cried There is a living 
•God who made all things And immediately the 
•cloud and temptation vanished away, and the life 
rose over it all, and my heart was glad, and I praised 
the living God ’ Afterwards, he tells us, ‘ the Lord’s 
power broke forth, and I had great openings and 
prophecies, and spoke unto the people of the 
things of God, which they heard with attention 
and silence, and went away and spread the fame 
thereof’ He began about the year 1647 to teach 
publicly m the vicinity of Dukinficld and Man- 
chester, whence he travelled through several neigh- 
bouring counties He had now come to hold that 
a learned education is unnecessary to a minister , 
tliat the existence of a separate clerical profession 
IS unwarranted by the Bible , that the Creator of 
the world is not a dweller m temples made with 
hands , and that the Scriptures are not the rule 
•either of conduct or judgment, but that man 
should follow ‘the light of Christ witliin ’ From 
about 1647 he became an itinerant preacher He 
often went into churches while semce was going 
on, and interrupted the clergymen by loudly con- 
tradicting their statements of doctnne , and by 
these breaches of order, and the employment of 
such unceremonious fashions of address as, ‘ Come 
•down, thou deceiver!’ he naturally gave great 
offence, which led sometimes to his imprisonment, 
and sometimes to severe treatment from the hands of 
the populace. He was especially hostile to services 
held in ‘steeple-houses’ and conducted by formalist 
•‘professors’ (not so much the Laudians as the 
Puritans, with their long abstruse sermons and 
extravagant doctrines of verbal inspiration) The 
•‘inner light’ was the central idea of his teaching 
He inveighed against sacerdotalism and formalism, 
and was equally vehement against most social con- 
ventions Pnests, lawyers, and soldiers were all 
obnoxious to him The Lord forbade him to put 


off his hat to any, high or low, and he was required 
to thci. and thou rich and poor equallj He de- 
nounced all public amusements, and came into 
collision with all sorts of people , his life is indeed 
little else than a record of insults, persecutions, and 
imprisonments At Derby he was imprisoned in 
the house of correction and then in the common 
jail for a year, and afterwards in a still more 
unpleasant cell at Carlisle for half that period 
His first convert seems to have been made in 
1647, and soon there were thousands of the 
‘Friends of Iruth,’ the full designation of the 
new communion in 1650 the popular name of 
‘Quakers’ was given to the ‘Friends’ by Judge 
Bennet Fox continued to preach, dispute, to 
wander about, and hold conferences In 1654 he 
was sent by Colonel Hacker to Cromwell , and of 
this memorable interview he gives an account in 
his Journal, quoted below Carlyle’s story of Fox’s 
being equipped m a leathern suit sewed by his own 
hands seems to be doubtful, though Sewel (1722) 
distinctly alleges a complete dress of leather 
Fox himself speaks only of ‘leathern breeches,’ 
a nowise outrageous garment, though no doubt 
his eccentricities m costume and bearing were 
sufficiently exasperating to his unfriends 

Amidst much opposition. Fox still continued 
to travel through every corner of the kingdom, 
expounding his views and answering objections, 
both verbally and m controversial pamplilets In 
the course of his peregrinations he suffered fre 
quent imprisonment, sometimes as a disturber of 
the peace, and sometimes because he refused to 
uncover his head m the presence of magistrates 
He was at least eight times imprisoned, the longest 
spell of jail being two years and seven and a half 
months In 1656, the jear after he and his 
followers refused to take the oath of abjuration, 
they had increased to stich an extent that there 
were nearly one thousand of them m jail He 
visited Wales and Scotland, and (after marrying 
a worthy widow) went to Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
America (where he spent nearly two years), Hol- 
land, and Germany In these later wanderings 
he was accompanied by Penn, Barclay, Keith, 
and other Quaker leaders He died m London, 
13th January 1691 Fox’s own extravagances, 
especially in his earlier career, and the often gio- 
tesque proceedings of some of the recruits from 
the Ranters, Shakers, and other eccentnc sects of 
the time (see on Nayler at page 623), partly explain 
the abhorrence with which the Quakers were re- 
garded alike by Churchmen and Nonconformists 
This gradually yielded to the essentially shrewd 
and sober pietism of Fox, but his view of the ‘inner 
light’ as more than co-ordinate in authonty with 
the Bible, the Quaker rejection of the sacraments, 
and suspicion as to their unsoundness on the 
Tnnity (see at Penn, Vol II p 39) maintained the 
dislike of the orthodox. Baxter and Bunyan were 
as uncompromisingly hostile as tlje professional 
controversialists Fox had not merely a heart 
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full of love for his fellows, but a mind capable 
of instituting systems of registration, poor relief, 
education, and self-help, which have made the 
community he founded a social power His 
preaching and wntmgs were often mystical, and 
not seldom turgid and incoherent , in the Jomnal 
his style is usually plain and simple, but eloquent 
and moving 

Fox’s work on tlie use of ‘thou’ and ‘you’ has 
perhaps a peculiar interest for a Cyclopmdia of 
English Literature, inasmuch as by it he sought 
seriously to modify established usage, and did 
prevail with his followers for more than two 
centuries The arguments from the usage of 
Amalekites, Hivites, Moabite^, Shuhites, &c are 
taken straight from the Scnpture texts m which 
personages of these tnbes or races arc quoted , and 
the forms of the second personal pronouns, singular 
and plural, m Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, 
Manx, &c , are given with tedious superfluity Fox 
and his colleagues in this work, John Stubbs and 
Benjamin Ferrley, fully recognise the nghts of the 
accusative, and do not propose to supersede ‘thou’ 
by an ungrammatical use of ‘ thee ’ The following 
is the first quarter or so of the title of the quaint 
book, A Battle-Door for Teachers and Professors to 
leal n Singular and Plural^ You to many and Thou 
to one Singular one, ThoUj Plural many. You 
Wherein is shewed fo> th by Grammar or Scripture 
examples how several Nations ami Peoples have 
made a distinction between Singular and Plural, 
and so on The book bears date 1660 In the 
title It IS afifirmed, and in the book argued, and 
m a postscript signed by Fox specially emphasised, 
that the use of ‘you’ In speaking to one person, 
w'hich he so strongly reprobates, was ‘set up by 
the Pope in his pride ’ 

In Churcli at XJlveratone 

After this [1652] on a lecture day, I w as moved to go 
to the steeple-house at Ulverstone, where were abund 
ance of professors, pnests, and people and after the 
Lord had opened my mouth to speak John Sawrey the 
justice came to me and said if I would speak according 
to tlie senptures I should speak Then he said I 

should not speak, contradicting himself who had said just 
before I should speak if I would speak according to Uie 
senptures, which I did Now the people were quiet 
and heard me gladly, until the Justice Sawrey (who 
was the first stirrer up of cruel persecution in the 
north) mcensed them against me and set them to hale, 
beat, and bruise me Then on a sudden the people 
were m a rage, and fell upon me in the steeple house 
before his face, knocked me down, and kicked me, and 
trampled upon me, he looking on , and so great was 
the uproar, that some tumbled over their seats for fear 
At last he came and took me from the people, led me 
out of the steeple house, and put me into the hands of 
the constables and other officers, bidding them whip me, 
and put me out of the town Then they led me about a 
quarter of a mile, some takmg hold of my collar, and 
some of my arms and shoulders, and shook and dragged 
me along And there being many fnendly people come 
to the market, and some of them come to the steeple 


house to bear me, divers of these they knocked dowrr 
also, and broke their heads, so that the blood ran down 
from several of them , and Judge hell’s son runmng after 
to see what they would do with me, they tlircw him into- 
a ditch of water, some of them crying ‘ Knock the teeth 
out of his head ’ When they had haled me to the 
common moss side, a multitude following, the constables- 
and other officers gave me some blows over my back 
with willow rods, and so thrust me among the rude 
multitude, who (having furnished themselves with staves,, 
some with hedge stakes, and others with holm or hoUy 
bushes) fell upon me, and beat me upon my head, arms, 
and shoulders, till they had amazed me , so that I fell 
down upon the wet common And when I recovered my 
self again, and saw myself lying in a watery common, and. 
the people standing about me, I lay still a little while , 
and the power of the Lord sprang through me, and the 
Eternal Refreshings refreshed me, so that I stood up- 
again in the strengthening power of the Eternal God 
And stretching out my arms amongst them, I said with 
a loud voice ‘Stnke again ! here are my arms, my 
head, and my cheeks ' ’ Then they began to fall 
out among tliemselvcs- 

Interview with Oliver CromwelL 
After Captain Drury had lodged me at the Mermaid 
[over against the Mews at Channg Cross], he went to- 
give the Protector an account of me And when he 
came to me again, he told me the Protector did require 
that I should promise not to lake up a carnal sw ord or 
vveapon against him or the government, as it then was? 
and that I should write it in w hat words I saw good, and 
set my hand to iL I said little in reply to Captain. 
Drury , but the next mommg I was moved of the Lord 
to write a paper to the Protector, by the name of Ohver 
Cromwell, wherein I did m the presence of the Lord 
God declare that I did deny the weanng or drawmg of a 
carnal sword, or any other outward w eapon, against him 
or any man, and that I was sent of God to stand a 
witness against all violence, and against the works of 
darkness , and to turn people from darkness to the light, 
and to bnng them from the occasion of war and fighting 
to the peaceable Gospel, and from being evil doers, whiclr 
the magistrates’ sw ord should be a terror to When I 
had written what the Lord had given me to write, I set 
my name to it, and gave it to Captain Drury to give 
to Ohver Cromwell, which he did After some time. 
Captain Drury brought me before the Protector himself 
at Whitehall , it w as m a morning, before he was dressed , 
and one Harvey, who had come a little among Fnends- 
[1 e the Fnends], but was disobedient, waited upon him 
A\Tien I came in, I was moved to say ‘Peace be in 
this house , ’ and I bid hmi keep m the fear of God, 
that he might receive wisdom from him, that by it he 
might be ordered, and with it might order all things, 
mider his hand unto God’s glory I spoke much to him 
of truth, and a great deal of discourse I had with hmr 
about religion, wherein he earned himself very moder- 
ately But he said w e quarrelled vv ith pnests, whom he 
called ministers. I told him, I did not quarrel watli. 
them, but they quarrelled with me and my friends But, 
said I, if we own the prophets, Chnst, and the apostles, 
we cannot hold up such teachers, prophets, and shepherds- 
as the prophets, Chnst, and the apostles declared against , 
but we must declare against them by the same power 
and spint. Then I shewed him that the prophets, Christ, 
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and the apostles declared freely, and declared against 
them that did not declare freely , such as preached for 
filthy lucre, aijd divined for money, and preaclied for 
hire, and were covetous and greedy, like the dumb dogs 
that could never have enough , and that they that have 
the same spirit that Christ, and the proplicts, and the 
apostles had, could not but declare against all such now, 
as they did thcii As I spoke, he would several times 
say It was very good, and it was truth I told him, tliat 
all* Chnstendom (so called) had the senptures, but they 
wanted tlie power and spirit that those had who gave 
forth the scriptures, and tliat was the reason they were 
not in fellowship with the Son, nor with the Father, nor 
with the senptures, nor one with another Many more 
words I had with him, but people coming in, I drew a 
little back , and as I was turning, he catched me by the 
hand, and with tears in his eyes said ‘ Come again to 
my house, for if thou and I were but an hour of a day 
together, we should be nearer one to the other , ’ adding, 
that he wished me no more ill than he did to his own 
soul I told him if he did he wronged his own soul, 
and I bid him hearken to God’s voice, that he might 
stand in his counsel, and obey it , and if he did so, that 
would keep him from hardness of heart , but if he did 
not hear God's voice. Ins heart would be hardened 
And he said it was true Then I went out , and when 
Captain Drury came out after me, he told me his lord 
Protector said I was at liberty, and might go whither I 
would Then I was brought into a great hall, where the 
Protector’s gentlemen were to dme And I asked them 
what they brought me hither for They said it was by 
the Protector's order, that I miglit dine witli them 1 
bid them let the Protector know I would not eat a bit 
of his bread, nor drink a sup of his dnnk When he 
heard this he said ‘ Now I see there is a people risen 
and come up that I cannot win, either with gifts, 
honours, ofiices, or places , but all other sects and 
people I can ’ It was told him again, that we liad 
forsook our own, and ivere not like to look for such 
things from him 

In 1656, in Hyde Paik, Fo\ ‘espyed the Pro- 
tector coming in his coach Whereupon I rotlc 
up to his coach-side , and some of his life guard 
would h ive put me away, but he forbade them 
So I rode down by his coach -side with him, 
dcclanng what the Lord gave me to say unto 
him of the condition and of the suffering of 
friends in the nation , shewing him how con- 
trary this was to Christ’s word and his apostles, 
and to Christianity When we were come to 
James’s Park gate, I left him, and at parting 
lie desired me to come to his house’ He had 
a bncf meeting with Cromwell very shortly before 
the ProtectoPs death, dtsenbed in a passage on 
which Carlyle founded a famous apostrophe 

The same day, taking Iwat, I went down [really up] to 
Kingston, and from thcnci. to Hampton Court, to speak 
with the Protector about the sufferings of fnends I 
met him ndmg into Hampton Court Park, and before 
I came at him, as he rode at the head of his life guard, 
1 saw and felt a waft {whiff, omen) of death go forth 
against him /Vnd when f came to him he looked 

like a dead man. After I had laid the sufferings of fnends 
liefore liini, and had warned him according as I was 
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moved to speak to him, he bid me come to his house 
So I returned to Kingston, and the next day went up 
to Hampton (pourt to have spoken further with him. 
But when I came, he was sick, and Harvey, who was 
one that waited on him, told me the doctors were not 
vvilbng that I should come in to speak with him So I 
passed away, and never saw him any more 

The pnncipal wntingsof Guirgo Fov, less frequently rererred to 
as authonties on doctrine tlian Penns and Barclays (sec Vol II 
pp 38 and 41), are comprised m three folio volumes, printed re 
spectlvcly m 1694, 1698 and 170O The first contains his Jimnial 
(reprinted 1885), the second, his Epistles the third, his Gospel 
Truth, a colhciion 0/ Doctrinal Books A fourth folio (1659) 
contains The Great Mistery But the list of Fox s works, many 
of them pamphlets, occaipics fifty threo p-ages of Joseph Smith » 
Catalogue of Friends Books (t868) Sec Lives by Marsh (184S), 
janney (Phih t853), Watson (i860), Bickicj (1884), Budge (1893), 
and espeaally Hodgkin (1896). 

Joint Biiujaii, 

author of the- Pilgnitis Progress, was bom at 
Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628 By universal 
assent the ‘inspired tinker’ is ranked with our 
English classics and great masters of allegory , his 
masterpiece was one of the few books Dr Johnson 
wished had been longer , and yet, so late as 1782, 
Covvper dared not name him in his poetry lest 
the name should provoke a sneer According to 
the transcript registers from the parish of Elstow, 
Bunyan’s father, who described himself as a 
‘brascyer,’ married Margaret Bentley on the 23rd 
of May 1627, and on the 30th of November 162S 
their illustrious son was baptised at Elstow church 
In his seventeenth year John Bunyan, who was bred 
to his father’s trade, was — doubtless under a levy 
made by Parliament upon the villages of Bedford- 
shire — drafted into the army, and took part in the 
civil war between Roundhead and Royalist It 
has lately been ascertained that he served m the 
garrison at Ncwport-Pagnell for two and a half 
years (1644-47), under the commander assumed to 
be tlie original of Butler’s Hudibros, Sir Samuel 
Luke (see page 735) On the disbanding of the 
army Bunyan returned to Elstow, and about 
1649 mamed a wife who brought him no dower 
of worldly wealth, for, as he put it, ‘this woman 
and I came together as poor as poor might be, 
not having so much household stuff os a dish or 
spoon betwixt us both’ She brought with her, 
however, two bopks which had belonged to her 
father, the Plain Matis Palniuay to Heaven and 
the Practice of Pitty, in which they read together, 
and by which Buny.in was observably influenced 
His Life and Death of Mr Badtnan, published in 
i68o, shows not a little resembl incc to the first of 
these books Now it was — in the >cars when he 
took a lively delight in ringing the bells of Elstow 
church — tliat he passed through the deep reli- 
gious cxpcnenccb so vividly described in Gtace 
Abounding Tliere is no reason to believe that at 
any time Bunyan led a vicious or depraved life, 
or was what Southey said he w is— a blackgu ird 
Rather he seems always to have been well disposed 
and tender m conscience, though careless and 
addicted, like his neighbours, to the customary 
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English habit of swearing rather freely A sin- 
cere religious enthusiast applies a severe standard 
to his own past life. 

Dr Brown of Bedford strongly disapproves Sir 
Walter Scott’s suggestion that, as tinkers were often 
Gypsies, ‘the poet-apostle of the English middle 
classes,’ as Mr Froude has called him, may have 
been of Gypsy race , there were Bonyons or Buing- 
nons in Bedfordshire in the twelfth century, and 
the name is found in thirty different spellings On 
the other hand, it has been shown that there was at 
least one ‘Egyptian rogue’ of the name of Bowman 
in Cornwall m 1 586 , but the theory of Gypsy ongin 
IS at most a speculation 

The young Bedford brazier was introduced by 
some Puntan friends to their minister, John Gifford, 
a converted royalist major who had organised a 
little community sometimes incorrectly descnbed 
as a Baptist church, it being a church in which 
baptism and some other questions much debated 
in those days were left to the individual conscience, 
and not made an essential part of church life 
Bunyan joined this Chnstian fellowship in 1653, 
and about 1655 he was asked by the brethren to 
address them m their church gatherings This led 
to his beginning to preach in the villages round 
Bedford, and m 1656 he was brought into discus- 
sions with the followers of George Fox, this 
again moved him to authorship, his first book, 
Some Gospel Truths Opened, being published 
against the Quakers m 1656 That earliest effort 
of his pen, though rapidly but vigorously written, 
IS altogether remarkable as the composition of a 
working-man whose schoolda>s had become a far- 
off memory To it Edward Burrough, an eminent 
Quaker, replied, and Bunyan made rejoinder in A 
VtndtcattoH of Gospel Truths Opened Two other 
works were published by him ere, in November 
1660, he was arrested while preaching in a farm- 
house at Samsell, a small hamlet a little to the 
south of Ampthill, in Bedfordshire. The impnson- 
ment which followed upon this arrest lasted for 
twehe long years, during which Bunyan wrote 
Profitable Meditations, Praying in the Spirit, 
Chnstian Behaviour, The Holy City, The Resm- 
rection of the Dead, Grace Abounding, and some 
smaller works The place of incarceration was the 
county jail, which stood at the corner of the High 
Street and Silver Street, in the centre of the town 
of Bedford The prisoner for conscience’ sake was 
released after the Declaration of Indulgence of 
1672, under which he became a licensed preacher, 
having been chosen by the church to which he 
belonged as their pastor He had held this office 
for three years when in February 1675 the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence was cancelled and the licenses 
of the Nonconformist preachers recalled by pro- 
clamation The following month a warrant was 
issued for his arrest, signed by no fewer than 
thirteen magistrates, and sealed by ten of them — 
a document which came to light m 1887 when the 
Chauncy MSS came to the hammer at Sotheby’s 


Brought to trial at the midsummer sessions under 
the Conventicle Act, Bunyan was sent to prison for 
six months in the town jail on Bedford Bridge 
It was dunng this later and briefer impnsonment 
that he wrote the first part of his memorable 
Pilgnvfs Progress — entered in the register of the 
Stationers’ Company on 22nd December 1677, and 
licensed i8th February 1678 When first issued it 
was shorter tlian in its final form — it then contained 
no Mr Worldly Wiseman and no second meeting 
with Evangelist The discourse with Chanty at 
die Palace Beautiful, the further accounts of Mr 
By-ends’ rich relations, the story of Diffidence, the 
wife of Giant Despair, with other not unimportant 
passages, were added in the second and third edi- 
tions (1678 and 1679) This was followed by the 
Life and Death of Mr Badnian in 1680, containing, 
as Mr Froude said, a vivid picture of rough English 
life m the days of Charles II , by the Holy IVar, 
his most notable work after the Pilgrivis Progress, 
in 1682 , and by the second part of the Pilgrim, 
containing the story of Chnstiana and her children, 
in 1684. Bunyan had been pastor of the Bedford 
church for sixteen >ear^, when, after a ride through 
the rain on horseback from Reading to London, 
he was seized with a fatal illness at the house of 
Ins friend, John Strudwick, a grocer at the sign of 
the Star on Snow Hill, Holbom, and here he died 
on the 31st of August 1688, and was buried m 
Bunhill Fields, the Nonconformist Campo Santo. 

During the sixty years of his life Bunyan wrote 
something like sixty books, but he will be best 
remembered by three of these — the Grace Abound- 
ing, the Holy War, and the Pilgrim's Pi ogress, 
and best of all by the last of the three Grace 
Abounding Macaulay describes as one of the most 
remarkable pieces of autobiography in the world , 
the Holy War is an allegory of the struggle be- 
tween God and the devd for man’s soul — an alle- 
gory vastly less fully realised and visualised than 
the opus magnum The Pilgrinis Progress sprang 
at once into fame, 100,000 copies being sold during 
the subsequent ten years of its author’s life. It 
was also printed at Boston, in New England, in 
1681 , a Dutch translation was issued at Amster- 
dam in 1682, and both this and a handsomer edition 
of 1685 were illustrated by Dutch engravers, then 
the leaders of the art of engraving in Europe 
The book was also translated into Welsh, Walloon, 
French, German, Polish, and Swedish between 
1688 and 1743 Since then it has been translated . 
into about a hundred languages and dialects, the^ 
versions in Japanese and the Canton vernacular 
being admirably illustrated by native artists, who 
have adapted scenery and costumes to Chinese 
conditions 

When m 1830 Southey’s edition of the Pilgrinis 
Progress appc-ired, with a Life of Bunyan, Macaulay 
— not a very likely person to appreciate the religious 
power of the book, its value as a manual of de- 
votional thought, Its V ivid realisation of the sense 
of sin and of absolute need for supernatural re- 
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permanent vitality of the book, and its power 
of appealing to all kinds of Christians and un- 
chnsUans in so many nations and languages 
The \ery homeliness of conception, the familiarity 
of the imagery, the accepted symbolisms, the 
shrewd, practical common-sense, and the com- 
bination of homely vernacular and Bible Eng- 
lish all contnbute to heighten the reahsm of the 
whole 

It IS the irony of history that the next very 
eminent English wnter to attach a very high value 
to Bunyan and Bunyan’s work should also com- 
pletely reject the theological sj stem that underlies 
aU Bunyan’s wntings iMr Froude was a much 
deeper critic than Macaulay, he gave full weight 
in human life and in literature to the ever-pressing 
problems of religion and ethics, but must have 
seemed to Bunyan almost as much an alien to the 
household of faith as Macaulay was Yet, pro- 
testing throughout his book on Bunyan against 
the shallow judgment of diose who called him ‘ a 
Phihstine of genius,’ Froude thus comments ‘ And 
yet Bunyan, intensely religious as he was, and 
narrow as his theology was, is always human 
His genius remains fresh and vigorous under the 
least promising conditions All mankind being 
under sin together, he has no favourites to flatter, 
no opponents to misrepresent There is a kmdli- j 
ness in his descriptions, even of the Evil One’s 
attacks upon himself 

‘ The Pilgriitis Pro^iss, though professedly an 
allegonc story of the Protestant plan of salvation, 
IS conceived m the large, wide spint of humanity 
Itself Anglo-Cathohc and Lutheran, Calvinist 
and Deist, can alike read it with delight, and find 
their own theories m it Even the Romanist has 
only to blot out a few paragraphs, and can dis- 
cover no purer model of a Chnstian life to place 
in the hands of his children The religion of the 
Ptlgrivis Progress is the religion which must be 
always and everywhere, as long as man believes 
that he has a soul and is responsible for his 
actions , and thus it is that, while theological 
fohos once devoured as manna from Heaven 
now he on the bookshelves dead as Egyptian 
mummies, this book is wrought into the mind 
and memory of every well-conditioned English 
or American child , while the matured man, 
furnished with all the knowledge which litera- 
ture can teach him, still finds the adventures of 
Chnstian as charming as the adventures of Ulysses 
or yEneas ’ 

Mr Froude protests against ‘the common 
fashion’ of calling Bunyan’s verse doggerel, and 
disputes the universal judgment mainly on the 
(debatable) ground that ‘ no verse is doggerel 
which has a sincere and rational meaning in 
It’ But few will agree with him that ‘Bunyan’s 
lines are often as successful as the best fines of 
Quarles or George Herbert’ Perhaps the best- 
knowln IS the first verse of the shepherd-boy’s song 
in the seepnd part of the Ptlgrun 


He that is down needs fear no fall. 

He that IS low no pnde ; 

Pie that IS humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guidu 

Bunyan sometimes saw the events of everyday 
fife through a poetical magnifier The very simple 
enterprise of killing an adder is described in the 
extract from Grace Abounding as if it had been a 
death-struggle witli a dragon The adder’s bite, 
though painful, is not dangerous to any healthy 
man , and the sting — since adders administer their 
poison from a hollow tooth — was the harmless 
forked tongue 

Allegorical pilgrimages from this to a better 
world were no novelty in European literature. In 
1858 an interesting parallel was shown to e.xist 
between tlie Pil^inis Progress and Le Pilennage 
de PHomme of De Guileville or Guillevalle, a 
Parisian poet who died about 1360 The pilgnm 
age here too was from the world and its vices 
and sorrows, through difficulties and dangers, to 
the celestial city of Jerusalem , the work was 
Englished as The Pilgrimage of thi. Life of 
Man, or Pilgrimage de Moiinde, by Ljdgate, in 
1426 (pnntcd by Mr Fumivall for the E E T S , 
Part 1 , 1899) Another translation was printed 
by Caxton Geiler von Kaisersberg wrote also 
a Cliristliclie Pilgerschaft mint cwigcii Vaterland 
in 1512, and as Bun>an seems to have learnt 
something from the Anabaptists, this German 
‘pilgrimage to the everlasting Fadierland’ might 
possibly have indirectly influenced him There 
IS a detailed examination of the many resem- 
blances between Bunyan and earlier dreamers of 
dreams with a purpose — including Hampole, 
W>clif, Spenser, ‘Piers Plowanan,’ and Walter 
Map — in Nathaniel Hill’s Guillaume de Guileville 
compared with Bunyan (1858) 

Hundreds of notable English wnters from his 
own day till ours have owned their deep debt to 
Bunyan, and show n in their style traces of his in- 
fluence And not merely English vv nters Bunyan’s 
stamp has been found on some of Schiller’s poems, 
and Wieland, of all people in the world, received 
an impulse from the English dreamer of dreams 
Mr F T Bullen has professed that his style is 
wholly based on the Bible and Bunyan Mr 
Henley has said of the chamreleon-like R L. 
Stevenson (who surely in this respect more than 
any man served many masters) ‘ Bunyan was 
bom a master Stevenson was bom — a student of 
Bunyan There is the difference.’ 

Prom ‘ Grace Abounding^ ’ 

In this my relation of the merciful workmg of God 
upon my soul, it will not be amiss if in the first place 
I do m a few words give you a hint of my pedigree and 
manner of brmgmg up, that thereby the goodness and 
bounty of God towards me may be the more advanced 
and magnified before the sons of men 

For my descent then, it was, as is well known by 
many, of a low and inconsiderable generation, my father’s 
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house being of that rank that is mcanc-^t and most 
despised of all the families of the land Wherefore I 
ha\e not here, as others, to boast of noble blood and 
of any high-born state according to the flesh, though, 
all things considered, I magnify the heavenly majest>, 
for that by tins door he brought me into the world, 
to partake of the grace and life that w in Clmst by 
the gospeL But notwithstanding the meanness and 
inconsiderablencss of my parents, it pleased God to put 
It into their hearts to put me to school, to Icam me 
both to read and write, tiie which 1 also attained, 
according to the rate of other poor men’s children, 
though to my shame I confess I did soon lose that I 
had learned, even almost utterly, and that long before 
the Lord did vyork, his gracious work of converaion upon 
my soul As for my own natural life, for the lime 
tint I was without God in the world, it was indeed 
according to the course of this world, and tlie spirit 
that now worketh m the children of disobedience, 
Eph II 2, 3 ft was my delight to be taken captive 
b> the devil at his will, 2 Tim 11 26, being filleal with 
all unrighteousness, the which did also so strongly 
work both in my heart and life, tliat I had but few 
equals, both for cursing, sweanng, lying, and bias 
pheming the holy name of God Yea, so settled and 
rooted was I in these things, that they became as a 
second nature to me, the which, as I liave aLo with 
soberness considered since, did so offend the Lord that 
even in my childhood he did scare and temfy me 
with fearful dreanes and visions. For often after I had 
spent this and the other day m sin, I have been greatl) 
aillicted while asleep with th9 apprehensions of devils 
and wicketl spirits, who, as I then thought, laboured 
to draw me away with them, of which I could never be 
nd Also I should at these )c.ars be greatly troubled 
with the thoughts of the fearful torments of hell fire, 
still fearing that it would he my lot to be found at last 
among those devils and hellish fiends who are there 
bound down with the chains and bonds of darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day 

These things, I say, when I was but a child but nine 
or ten years old, did so distress iny soul, that then, in 
the midst of my many sports and childish vanities, 
amidst my vain companions, I was often much cast 
down and afflicted in my mind therewith, yet could I 
not kt go my sms. A'ea, I was also then so overcome 
with despair of life and heaven, that I should often wish 
cither that tlierc had been no hell, or that I had been a 
devil, supposing they were only tormentors, tliat if it 
must neeols lie that I went thither, I might be rather a 
tormentor than be tormented ijiyself 

A while after, these terrible dreams did leave me, 
which also I soon forgot, for my pleasures did quicklj 
cut off tile remembranee of them, as if they had never 
been, wherefore walh more greediness, according to 
the strength of nature, I did still let loose the reins 
of m> lusis, and delighted in all transgressions against 
the law of God , so that until I came to the state of 
mamage, I was the very nngleaikr in all manner of vice 
and ungodbnevi. Vea, such prevalency hid the lusts 
of the fle-sh on my poor soul, that had not a miracle 
of precious grace prevented, I had not only i«.nshc>l 
by the stroke of eternal justice, but al>o laid myself 
open to the stroke of tho>c laws which bniig some to 
disgrace arul shame before the face of the world 

In ibest da>i the thoughts of religion were very 


gnevDus to me, I cbuld neither endure it my.elf, nor 
that any other should , so that when I have seen some 
read m those books fliat concerned Christian piety, it 
would be as It were a prison to me flien I said unto 
God ‘ Depart from me, for I desire not the knowleolge 
of thy ways,’ Job, xai 14, 15 I was now void of all 
good considetotiou , heaven and hell were both, out of 
sight and mind , and as for saving and damning, they 
were least in my thoughts ‘O Lord, tliou knovvest my 
life, and my ways are not hid from thee ’ 

But tills I well remember, that thougli I could myself 
sin with the greatest delight and case, yet even then, 
if 1 had at any time seen wicked things by those who 
professed goodness, it would make my spirit tremble 
As once, above all the rest, when I wxs in the height 
of vanity, yet hcanng one to swear that was rcckonetl 
for a religious man, it had so great a stroke upon niy 
spirit, that It made my heart ache. But God did not 
utterly leave me, but followed me still, not with con- 
victions, but judgments mixed vviili mercy tor once 
I fell into a creek of the sea, and hardly escaped 
drowning Another time I fell out of a lioat into 
Bedford nver, but mercy yet pre*served me , besides, 
another time being \n the field v/itli niy companions, 
ir chanced that an adder passcil over the highway, so 
I, having a stick, struck her over the back, and having 
stunned her, I forced open her mouth with my stick, 
and plucked her sting out with my fingers, by which 
act, had not God been merciful to me, I might by my 
despcnUencss have lirought myself to my end Thu, 
also I have taken notice of with thanksgiving when 
I was a soldier, I with others were drawn out to go to 
such a place to besie-ge it , but when I was just ready 
to go, one of the company desired to go in my room , 
to wliicli when I had consented, he took my place, and 
coming to the siege, as he stood sentinel, he was shot 
m llic head with a musket bullet and died. Here, as 
I said, were judgments and mercy, but neither of them 
did awaken iny soul to nghleousncss , wherefore I 
sinned still, and grew more and more rebellious against 
God, and careless of my own salvation. 

I’resently after this I changed my condition into a 
mamed state, and my mercy was to light upon a wife 
whose father and mother were countexl godly, this 
woman and I, though we came together as poor as 
poor might be, not having so much household stuff as 
a dish or spoon betwixt us both, yet this she liad for her 
part, rhe" Plain Man's Pallrvay to lAaztn, and J ht 
Praiiiu of Piety, wlncii her father had left vlicn he 
died In these two books I sometimes rend, wherein I 
found some things tliat were somewhat pleasant to me , 
but all tills while I met with no conviction. She aLo 
often would tell me what a godly man her father was, 
and how he would reprove and correct vict, liotli in Ins 
house and among Ins neighbours, and what a sinct and 
holy life he lived m Uis days, bo h in word ami iked. 
Wherefore these Ijooks, though the_, did nut reaeh my 
heart to awaken it about my sad and sinful state, yet 
they did licget within me some desires to teform my 
viaous life, and fall in very eagerly with the religion of 
the times to wit, to go to church iwiee a day, and 
there very dcvoutlv both sav and sing as olhers did, ytt 
retaining my wicked lik , but withal was so ovcm.n 
willi the spint of sufcrstition, that I adored, ard tUl 
with great devotion, even all things tbolb the I 
place, pries', ekrk, veslmciit, service, and .vlut else) 
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belonging to the church , counting all things holy that 
were therem contained, and especially the pnest and clerk 
most happ>, and without doubt greatly blessed, because 
they uere the servants, as I then thought, of God, and 
were pnncipal in the holy temple, to do his m ork therein 
This conceit grew so strong upon my spmt, that had I 
but seen a pnest, tliough never so sordid and debauched 
m his life, I should find my spint fall under him, reverence 
him, and knit unto him, }ea, I thought for the love I 
did bear unto them (supposing they were the ministers 
of God) I could have lam down at their feet, and have 
been trampled upon by them — their name, their garb, 
and work did so intoxicate and bevv itch me 

But all this while I was not sensible of the danger 
and evd of sin , I was kept from considenng that sm 
would damn me, what religion soever I followed, unless 
I was found in Christ Na), I never thought whether 
there was such a one or no Thus man while blind 
doth wander, for he knoweth not the w a) to the city of 
God, Eccles x 15 

But one day, amongst alt the sermons our parson 
made, his subject was to treat of the Sabbath day, and 
of the evil of breaking that, either with labour, sports, 
or otherwise, wherefore I fell in my conscience under 
his sermon, thinking and believing that he made that 
sermon on purpose to shew me my evil doing And at 
that time I felt what guilt was, though never before 
that I can remember, but then I was for the present 
greatly loaded therewith, and so went home, when the 
sermon was ended, with a great burden upon my spmt 
This, for that instant, did embitter my former pleasures 
to me , but hold, it lasted not, for before I had well 
dmed, the trouble began to go off my mind, and my 
heart returned to its old course , but oh, how glad was 
I that this trouble was gone from me, and that the fire 
was put out, that I might sin again w ithout control ' 
Wherefore, when I had satisfied nature with my food, I 
shook the sermon out of my mmd, and to my old custom 
of sports and gaming I returned with great delight. 

But the same day, as I was in the midst of a game of 
cat, and having struck it one blow from the hole, just 
as I was about to strike it the second time, a voice did 
suddenly dart from heaven into my soul, which said 
‘ Wilt thou leave thy sms and go to heaven, or have thy 
sins and go to hell?’ At this I was put to an exceed- 
mg maze , wherefore, leavmg my cat upon the ground, I 
looked up to heaven, and was as if I had with the eyes 
of my understanding seen the Lord Jesus look dowm 
upon me, as being very hotly displeased With me, and 
as if he did severely threaten me with some grievous 
punishment for those and other ungodly practices. 

But quickly after this, I fell into company wath one 
poor man that made profession of religion, who, as I 
then thought, did talk pleasantly of the Scnptures and 
of religion , wherefore, liking what he said, I betook me 
to my Bible, and began to take great pleasure in read- 
ing Wherefore I fell to some outward reformation 
both in my words and life, and did set the command- 
ments before me for my w ay to heaven , which command 
ments I also did strive to keep, and, as I thought, did 
keep them pretty well sometimes, and then I should have 
comfort , yet now and then should break one, and so 
afflict my conscience , but then I should repent, and say 
I was sorry for it, and promise God to do better next 
tune, and there got help agmn , for then I thought T 
pleased God as well as any man in England 


Thus I continued about a jear, all which time our 
neighbours did take me to be a very godly and religious 
man, and did marvel much to see such great alteration 
in my life and manners, and indeed so it was, though 
I knew not Christ, nor grace, nor faith, nor hope , for, 
as I have since seen, had I then died, my state had been 
most fearful But, I say, my neighbours were amazed 
at this my great conversion — from prodigious profane 
ness to something like a moral life and sober man. 
Now therefore they began to praise, to commend, and 
to speak well of me, both to my face and behind mj 
back Now I was, as thej said, become godlj , now 
I was become a right honest man. But oh * w hen I 
understood those were their words and opinions of me. 
It pleased me mighty well, for though as yet I was 
nothing but a poor pamted hypoente, jet I loved to be 
talked of as one that was truly godlj I was proud of 
my godliness, and indeed I did all I did either to be 
seen of or well spoken of by men , and tlius I continued 
for about a twelvemonth or more 

Now you must know that before tins I had taken 
much debght in ringing, but my conscience beginmng 
to be tender, I thought such practice was but vain, 
and therefore forced myself to leave it, yet my mind 
hankered , wherefore I would go to the steeple houae 
and look on, though I durst not nng , but I thought 
this did not become religon neither, yet I forced 
myself, and would look on still But quickly after, 
I began to think, ‘ How if one of the bells should 
fall?’ Then I chose to stand under a main beam that 
lay overthwart the steeple, from side to side, thmking 
here I might stand sure, but then I thought again, 
should the bell fall with a swmg, it might first hit 
the wall, and then rebounding upon me, might kill 
me for all this beam This made me stand m the 
steeple door , and now, thought I, 1 am safe enough , 
for if the bell should then fall, I can slip out behind 
these thick walls, and so be preserved notw itlistand 
ing So after this I would yet go to see them nng 
but would not go any further than the steeple door, 
but then it came into my head, ‘ How if the steeple 
Itself should fall?’ And this thought (it may, for 
aught I know, when I stood and looked on) did con 
tinually so shake my mind, that I durst not stand at 
the steeple door any longer, but w-as forced to flee, for 
fear the steeple should fall upon my head 

Another thing was my dancmg, 1 was a full year 
before I could quite leave that But all this while, 
when I thought I kept that or this commandment, or 
did by word or deed anjthmg I thought was good, I 
had great peace in my conscience, and would think 
with myself, God cannot choose but be now pleased 
with me, yea, to relate it m my own way, I thought 
no man in England could please God better than I 
But, poor wretch as I was, I was all this while igno 
rant of Jesus Christ, and gomg about to establish my 
own righteousness , and had perished therein, had not 
God in his mercy shewed me more of my state by 
nature. 

The Golden City — from ‘The PUgtrim's Proffress.’ 

Now I saw in my dream that by this time the 
pilgnrok were got over the Inchanted Ground, and 
entering into the country of Beulah, whose air was very 
sweet and pleasant, the way lying directly through it, 
they solaced them there for a season. Yea, here they 
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heard conlinually the singing of birds, and saw every 
day the flowers appear m the earth, and heard the 
voice of the tuttle m the land In this country, the 
sun shineth night and day, wherefore it was beyond 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and also out of 
the reach of Giant Despair, neither could they from 
this place so much as see Doubting Castle Here they 
were within sight of the city they were going to, also 
here met them some of the mhabitants thereof for m 
this land the Shimng Ones commonly walked, because 
It was upon the borders of Heaven In this land also 
the contract , between the bnde and bridegroom was 
renewed, yea, here, ‘as the bndegroom rejoiceth over 
the bride, so did their God rejoice over them.’ Here 
they had no want of com and wine, for m this place 
they met abundance of what they had sought for m 
all their pilgnmagc Here they heard voices from out 
of the city, loud voices, saying ‘ Say ye to tlie daughter 
of Zion, behold thy salvation coraeth, behold, his ren ard 
is with him ’ Here all the inhabitants of the country 
called them ‘ the holy people, the redeemed of the Lord, 
sought out,’ &C. 

Now as they walked m this land, they had more 
rejoicing than in parts more remote from the kingdom 
to which they were bound , and drawing near to the 
city they had yet a more perfect view thereof it was 
budded of pearls and precious stones, also the streets 
thereof were paved with gold , so that, by reason of 
the natural glory of the city, and the reflection of the 
sunbeams upon it, Chnstian with desire fell sick , 
Hopeful also had a fit or two of the same disease 
wherefore here they lay by it a whde, crying out because 
of their pangs ‘If you see my Beloved, tell liim that 
I am sick of love ’ 

But being a little strengthened, and ^better able to 
bear their sickness, they walked on their way, and came 
yet nearer and nearer, where were orchards, vineyards, 
and gardens, and their gates opened into the highway 
Now as they came up to these places, behold the 
gardener stood in the way, to whom the pilgrims said 
Whose goodly vineyards and gardens are these? He 
answered 1 hey are the King’s, and arc planted here for 
his own delight, and also for the solace of pilgrims So 
the gardener had them into the vineyards, and bid them 
refresh themselves with dainties , he also shewed them 
there the King's walks and arbors where he delighted 
to be , and here they tamed and slept 

Now I beheld in my dream that they talked more 
m their sleep at this time than ever they did m all 
their journey , and liemg m a muse thereabout, the 
gardener said even to me Wherefore musest thou at 
the matter? It is the nature of the fruit of the grapes 
of these vineyards to go down so sweetly as to cause 
the lips of them that arc asleep to speak. 

So I saw that when they awoke they addressed them 
selves to go up to the city But as I said, the reflection 
of thu sun upon the city (for the city was pure gold) 
was so extremely glonous, that they could not as yet 
with open face behold it, but through an instrument 
made for that purpose So I saw that, as they went 
on, there met them two men in raiment that shone like 
gold , also their faces shone as the light These men 
asked the pilgrims whence they came, and they told 
them They also asked them where they had lodged, 
what difficulties and dangers, what comforts and plea 
sufe-s, they had met with in their way , and they told 


them. Then said the men that met them You have_ 
but two difficulties more to meet with, and then you 
are m the city 

Christian then and his companion asked the men to 
go along with them , so they told them they would , but, 
said they, you must obtain it by jour own faith So I 
saw m ray dream that they went on together till they 
came in sight of the gate 

Now I further saw tliat betwixt them and the gate 
was a river, but there was no bndge to go over, the 
river was very deep At the sight therefore of this 
nver, the pilgnms were much stounded , but the men 
that went with them said You must go through, or you 
cannot come at the gate 

The pilgrims then began to inquire if there was no 
other way to the gate, to which they answered Yes, 
but there hath not any save two, to wit, Enoch and 
Elijah, been permitted to tread that path since the 
foundation of the world, nor shall, until the last trumpet 
shall sound The pilgnms then, especially Christian, 
began to dispond m Ins mind, and looked this way 
and that , but no way could be found by them by which 
they might escape the nver Then they asked the men 
if the waters were all of a depth They said No , yet 
they could not help tliem m that case , for said they. 
You shall find it deeper or shallower, as you believe m 
the King of the place 

They then addressed themselves to the water, and 
entring, Chnstian began to sink, and crying out to his 
good friend Hopeful, he said I sink in deep waters 
the billows go over my head , all the waters go over 
me. Selah Then said the other Be of good cheer, 
my brother , I feel the bottom, and it is good Then 
said Christian Ah ' my fnend, the sorrow of death hath 
encompassed me about I shall not see the land that 
flows with milk and honey 

Then I saw in my dream that Christian was in a muse 
a while To whom also Hopeful added this word Be 
of good cheer , Jesus Christ maketh thee whole and 
with that Chnstian brake out with a loud voice. Oh I 
see him again , and he tells me ‘ When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee , and through 
the nvers, they shall not overflow thee ’ Then they both 
took courage, and the enemy was after that as still as 
a stone, until they were gone over Chnstian therefore 
presently found ground to stand upon, and so it followed 
that the rest of the nver was but shallow Thus they got 
over Now upon the bank of the nver on the other side, 
they saw the two shining men again, who there waited 
for them. Wherefore being come out of the nver, they 
saluted them saying ‘We are ministnng spints, sent 
forth to minister to those that shall be heirs of salvation ’ 
Thus they went along towards the gate Now you must 
note that the city stood iqion a mighty hill , but the 
pilgnms went up that hill with ease, because they had 
these two men to lead them up by the arms, they had 
likewise left their mortal garments behind them in the 
nver, for though they went in with them, they came out 
vnthout them They therefore vv ent up here with much 
agility and speed, though the foundation upon vvhicli the 
aty was framed was higher than the clouds Thej there- 
fore went up through the region of the air, sweetly talking 
as they went, being comforterl because they got safely 
over the nver, and had such glonous companions to 
attend them 

Now while they were thus drawing towards the gate. 
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behold a company of the hea\enl> liost came out to 
meet them, to -s^hom it was said by the other two 
Shining Ones These are the men that have loved our 
Lord when they were m the world, and that have left 
all for his holj name , and he hath sent us to fetch theiiV, 
and i\e have brought them thus far on their desired 
journey, ,that they may go m and look their Redeemer 
in the face mth joy Then the Heavenly Host gave 
a great shout, saying ‘ Blessed are they that are called 
to the marriage supper of the Lamb ’ There came also 
out at this time to meet them several of the King’s 
trumpeters, cloathed in white and shimng raiment, who 
with melodious noises and loud made e\en the heavens 
to echo with their sound These trumpeters saluted 
Chnstian and his fellow with ten thousand welcomes 
from the world , and this they did with shouting and 
sound of trumpet 

This done, they compassed them round about on every 
side , some went before, some behind, and some on tlie 
nght hand, some on the left (as ’twere to guard them 
through the' upper regions) continually sounding as they 
w ent, with melodious noise, in notes on high , so that 
the very sight was to them that could behold it as if 
heaven itself was come dowai to meet them Thus, 
therefore, they walked on together , and as the) walked, 
ever and anon these trumpeters, even with joyful sound, 
would by mixmg their music wath looks and gestures, 
still signify to Chnstian and his brother how welcome 
the) were into their compan), and with what gladness 
they came to meet them and now were these two men, 
as ’twere, iit heaven before they came at it, being swal- 
lowed up wath the sight of angels, and with hearing 
of their melodious notes. Here also they had the city 
Itself m view, and they thought they heard all the belL 
therein to rmg, to welcome them thereto, but above 
all, the warm and joyful thoughts that they had about 
their own dwelling there with such company, and that 
for ev er and ever Oh ! by w hat tongue or pen can 
their glonous joy be expressed ? Thus they came up to 
the gate 

Now, when they were come up to the gate, there was 
wntten over it in letters of gold ‘Blessed are they that 
do his commandments, that they may have a nght to 
the Tree of Life, and may enter m through the gates into 
bie city ’ 

Then I saw m my dream that the shimng men bid 
them call at the gate , the which when they did, some 
from above looked over the gate, to wit Enoch, Moses, 
Elijah, &.C , to whom it was said These pilgrims are 
come from the City of Destruction, for the love that they 
bear to the Kmg of this place , and then the pilgnms 
gave m unto them each man his certificate, which they 
had received m the beginning those therefore were 
earned in to the Kmg, who, when he had read them, 
said Where are the men? To whom it was answered 
They are standing without the gate The King then 
commanded to open the gate, ‘ That the nghteous nation,’ 
said he, ‘that keepeth truth, may enter iru’ 

Now I saw in my dream that these two men went 
in at the gate , and lo, as they entered, they w ere trans 
figured, and they had raiment put on that shone hke 
gold There was also that met them vnth harps and 
crovviis, and gav e to them , the harps to praise withal, 
and the crowns m token of honour Then I heard m 
my dream that all the bells m the city rang again for 
joy, and that it was said unto them ‘Enter ye into the 


joy of )Our Lord.^’ I also heard the men themselves, 
that they sang with a loud voice, say mg 'Blessing, 
honour, and glory, and power be to Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, ahd to the Lamb, for ever and 
ever ’ 

Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the men, 
I looked in after them, and behold the city shone like 
the sun , the streets also were paved with gold, and in 
them walked many men with crowns on their heads, 
palms m their hands, and golden harps to smg praises 
v\ ithal 

Seven copies of the first edition of the first part of the Pilgrims 
Progress arc in existence — a perfect copy ivas sold m 1901 for 
1^1475 . there is also a complete senes of editions down to the thirty 
fourth, with the exception of the seventeenth Since the thirty 
fourth no record has been kept, the later editions being countless. 
An incomplete foho cdiuon of Bunyan s general works was pub- 
lished in one volume in 1693, and complete editions in two volumes 
folio were issued in 1736-37 and in 1767 A thick foho of 1113 
pages, double columns, was also published m Edinburgh in 1771, 
and other colleacd editions have been issued m Isngland, Scotland, 
and America. A statue of Bunyan by Boehm was unveiled in 
Bedford in 1874 See the Lives of him bj Southey (1830), Offer 
(1B63), Froude (1880), Venables (1888), and Dr John Brown of Bed 
ford (the fullest and completest , 1885, new ed. 1888). 

Robcit Bojlc (1627-91), tlie most distin- 
guished of the ‘experimental philosophers^ who 
in England hastened to possess the new worlds 
of which Bacon had glimpses, was a son of the 
first (‘great’) Earl of Cork, at whose mansion of 
Lismore he was bom After studying at Eton and 
Geneva, he travelled through Italy, retunung to 
England in 1644 , and henceforward to the end of 
his life he devoted himself to researches and e\pen 
ments in chemistry and phy sics F rom 1 644 till 1650 
he lived m the manor of Stalbndge in Dorset, now 
his by his father’s death In 1654 he settled at 
Oxford From 1645 weekly meetings were held at 
London and at Oxford for the cultiv'ation of what 
was then termed ‘the new philosophy’ — m Oxford 
first at the lodgings of Dr Willuns, and subse- 
quently, for the most part, at Boyle’s These 
scientific students — Wilkins, Boyle, Seth Ward, 
Wren, Wallis, Petty — with others who afterwards 
joined them, were incorporated b) Charles II m 
1663 as the Royal Society Boyle, in London 
after 1668, was one of its most active members, 
and many of his treatises ongmally appeared in 
the Society^’s Transactions He died m 1691, and 
his works are voluminous enough to fill five folio 
volumes They consist chiefly of accounts of his 
experimental researches in chemistry^ and natural 
philosophy, especially' on the mechanical and 
chemical properties of air, on freezing, boiling, 
refraction, specific gravity, and electricity By 
means of the air-pump, the construction of which 
he materially improved, he made valuable dis- 
cov'enes In 1662 he published expenmental proof 
of the proportional relation between elasticity' and 
pressure, properly' called Boyle’s Law (sometimes 
called Manotte’s, after the experimenter who in 
1676 confirmed Boyle’s results) His researches 
and results in many departments mark the final 
defeat of medimvahsm and the triumph. of the 
modem spirit — though he clung to the beher in 
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(the transmutation of gold A devout and amiable 
man, he published much m defence of Christianity, 
nnd on the importance of studying the Divine 
attributes as displayed in the material world He 
devoted much time and money to missionary enter- 
prises, and made provision for the delivery of eight 
lectures yearly m London ‘for proving the Christian 
religion against notorious infidels, namely, atheists, 
theists, pagans, Jews, and Mohammedans , not 
descending lower to any controversies that are 
among- Christians themselves’ In i66o he was 
solicited by Lord Clarendon to take orders, but 
modestly professed himself unequal to the high 
duties of the pastoral office , he thought he had 
even a better chance to advance religion by his 
writings as a layman He spent largm sums in the 
translation and diffusion of the Senptures, in pub- 
lishing useful books (such as Burnet’s Hisiory of 
Jhe Reforntalion), and in advancing science In 
spite of feeble health and positive illness, he con- 
tinued research and vvnting till shortly before his 
death at the end of 1691 He had been elected 
president of the Royal Society (an honour he 
declined), governor of the corporation for the 
spread of 'the gospel m New England, and director 
of the East India Company C'vhose charter he 
ffielped to obtain) 

Besides treatises such as Tlu Origin of Forms 
and Qnalitus, Experutunls touching Colours^ 
Hydrostatical Paradoxes^ disquisitions on gems, 
the temperature of the blood, the usefulness of 
experimental philosophy, Observations touching 
Cold, &.C., he published books on the style of 
(the Scriptures, against swearing, on the reconcil- 
ableness of reason and religion, on final causes, 
The Christian Virtuoso [1 e, experimentalist], and 
^ Treatise on Seraphic Love, not to speak of the 
famous Occasional Refections on Several Subjects 
(1665), mostly written in early life, which Butler 
caricatured and Swift ridiculed in \\\% Meditations 
on a Broom-stick Even without this associa- 
tion, the Refections inevitably provoke a smile — 
lessons on the goodness of the Creator, the duty 
of humility, the uncertainty of life, d.c , drawn from 
such ‘occasions’ as ‘his manner of giving meat to 
his dog,’ ‘on sitting af ease in a coach that went 
very fast,’ ‘ upon the taking of physic,’ ‘ upon one's 
drinking water out of the brims of his hat,’ and ‘on 
killing a crow (out 'of a window) in a hog’s trough, 
and immediately tracing the ensuing reflection with 
a pen made of one of his quills,’ solemnly set forth 
in handsome type on great folio pages Fifteen 
meditations turn on ‘ the accidents of an ague,’ the 
first — ‘ Upon the first invasion of the disease ’ — 
describing how the ‘ chiincss ’ surprised him as he 
was ‘ bitting quietly in his chamber, delightfully en- 
tertained by an outlandish virtuoso with an account 
•of the several attempts that are either made or 
designed m foreign parts to produce curiosities and 
(improve knowledge The last of the series appro- 
ipnately anses out of his ‘reviewing and tacking 
(together the several bills piled up m the apothecary’s 


shop ’ 1 1 u ill not be unfair to this voluminpus author 
to choose our specimens not from the more pon- 
derous works — written mostly in a plain and clear 
yet prolix stylp — but from the Occasional Refec- 
tions The first is a fair average one , the second, 
more whimsical, contains a number of physiological 
remarks here omitted as now quite unsuited for 
general reading But it has the reputed merit of 
having by its concluding paragraphs given Swift 
the sugg-estion for Gulliver’s Travels At least it 
is entitled to the credit of having fairly formulated 
the ingenious though simple plan for bringing 
veiled but effective satire to bear on home foibles 
by the ingenuous remarks of intelligent but im- 
aginary foreigners , the device that was earned 
out m the next century by Dufresny, by Montes- 
quieu, and by Goldsmith in his Citizen of the 
World j as also since by Morier in Hajji Baba 
in England and Mai tin Toutrond, by Mr Punch 
from time to time in very vanous guises, and by 
many others 

Upon the Slgrht of Roses and Tulips growlngr 
near one another 

It lb so uncommon a thing to sec tulips last till roses 
come to be blown, that the seeing them m this garden 
grow together, as it deserves my notice, so methinks it 
should suggest to me some reflection or other on it And 
perhaps it may not be an improper one to compare the 
difllrcDce betvvLxt these two kinds of flowers to the dis 
parity which I have often observed betwixt the fates of 
those young ladies that arc only very handsome, and 
those that have a less degree of beauty, recompensed by 
the accession of wit, discretion, and virtue for tulips, 
whilst they are fresh, do indeed by the lustre and vivid 
ness of tlieir colours more delight the eye than roses , 
but then they do not alone quickly fade, but as soon as 
they have lost that freshness and gaudmess that solely 
endeared them, they degenerate mto things not only 
undesirable but distasteful , whereas roses, besides the 
moderate beauty they disclose to the eye (which is 
sufficient to please, though not to charm) do not only 
keep their colour longer tluin tulips, but when that 
decays, retain a perfumed odour, and divers useful 
qualities and virtues that survive the spnng and re 
commend them all the year Thus those unadvised 
young ladies, that because nature has given them 
beauty enough despise all other qualities, and even that ^ 
regular diet which is ordinanly requisite to make beauty 
itself lasting, not only arc wont to decay betimes, but 
as soon as they have lost that youtliful freshness that 
alone endeared them, quickly pass from being objects 
of wonder and love, to be so of pity, if not of scorn, 
whereas those that were as solicitous to enneh their 
minds as to adorn their faces, may not only with medio 
enty of beauty be very desirable wlulst that lasts, but 
notwilhstandmg the recess of that and youth, may by 
the fragrancy of their reputation and those virtues and 
ornaments of the mind that time docs but improve, 
be always sufficiently endeared to those that have 
ment enough to discern and value such excellences, and 
whose esteem and friendship is alone worth their Jjeing 
concerned for In a word, they prove the happiest as 
well as they are the wasest ladies, that, whilst they 
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possess the desirable qualities that youth is wont to giie, 
neglect not the acquist [acquisition] of those that age 
cannot take au ay 

Upon the Eating of Oststers 

Eugenuis Whilst every body else is commending 
these oysters, either vnth his tongue or with his teeth, 
so that one of the company sticks not to say that they 
are as much worth as if they contained each of them a 
pearl, you only seemed as unconcerned a spectator, as 
if you thought their proper use, like that of flowers, were 
rather to be looked on than to be eaten 

Liudamor I confess, Eugenius, that I found my 
self more mchnable to reflect on what you are doing, 
than to keep you company in it , and whilst I saw 
such persons so gustfuUy swallow these extolled fUhes, 
the sight led me to take more notice than perhaps 
you have done of the strange power of education and 
custom 

Eiig And what, I pray you, has custom to do with 
oysters ? 

Lt)id You will soon know that, if I tell you, that I was 
considering on this occasion how forward w e are to think 
other nations absurd or barbarous for such practices, that 
either the same or little better may be found unscrupled 
at among our selves , and I acknowledge it to be one of 
the chief advantages I account my self to have obtained 
by my travels, that as I do not easily admire, so I -un 
not forward to deride, the practice of any people for 
being new, and am not apt to think their customs must 
be therefore worse than ours, because they widely differ 
from them 

I could give you store of instances to justify this im 
partiality , but because the circumstances of eating and 
drinking are those which make men with the greatest 
confidence term other nations brutish and barbarous, I 
will confine myself to some examples of that nature. 

We impute it for a barbarous custom to many nations 
of the Indians, that like beasts they eat raw flesh. And 
pray how much is that worse than our eating raw Esh, 
as we do in eatmg these oysters ’ Nor is this a pracUce 
of the rude vulgar only, but of the politest and nicest 
persons among us, such as physicians, divines, and even 
ladies. And our way of eating seems much more bar 
barous than theirs, smce they are wont to kill before they 
eat, but we scruple not to devour oysters aliie, and kill 
them not with our hands or teeth, but ivith our stomachs, 
where (for aught we know) they begin to be digested 
before they make an end of dying Nay, sometimes 
when we dip them in vinegar, we may, for sauce to one 
bit, devour ahve a shoal of little animal^ which, whether 
they be fishes or worms, I am not so sure as I am that 
I have by the help of convenient glasses seen great 


numbers of them swimming up and down in less than a 
saucer full of vinegar 

We detest and despise some other nations for feeding 
upon caterpillars, grasshoppers, and other insects , and 
others for feeding upon carrion and stinking food 

And do not many of us do as bad, whei^wc not only 
eat but extol rotten cheese, whose hvid colour sufficiently 
betrays its putrefaction, and whose odious smell offends 
most men’s noses and turns some men’s stomachs ? Nay, 
when this cheese is grown to that high degree of rotten 
ness that our critical palates like it best m, we then 
devour whole hundreds of mites, which are really crawling 
insects, bred out of putrefaction, and these too are so 
numerous and little, that our greediness makes us swallow 
many of them alive 

Eug You put me m mind of a fancy of your fnend 
ilr Boyle, who was saying that he had thoughts ot 
making a short romantick story, where the scene should 
be laid in some island of the southern ocean, governed 
by some such rational laws and customs as those of 
Utopia, or the New Atlantis , and in this country he 
would introduce an observing native, that upon ht> 
return home from hi» travels made in Europe should 
give an account of our countnes and manners under 
feigned names, and frequently intimate in his relations 
(or m his answers to questions that should be made him), 
the reasons of his wondenng to find our customs so ex- 
travagant, and diffenng from those of his country For 
your fnend imagined that by such a way of proposing 
many of our practices, we should ourselves bd brought 
unawares to condemn or perhaps laugh at them, and 
should at least cease to wonder to find other nations 
think them as extravagant as we think the manners of 
the Dutch and Spaniards, as they are represented in our 
travellers’ books. 

Lind I dislike not the project, and wish it were pro- 
secuted by somebody that being impartial were more a 
fnend to fabjes. For when I consider that the name of 
Barbanan was given by the two noblest people of the 
earth, the Greeks and Romans, not only to all the rest 
of the world, but to one another, though both those 
nations were highly civilised, and the courtly Persians, 
and other voluptuous Asiaticks were perhaps no les.s so 
than they , I doubt that most nations in styling one 
another’s manners extravagant and absurd are guided 
more by education and partiality than reason , and that 
we laugh at many customs of strangers only because we 
never were bred to them, and prize many of our own 
only because we never considered them. And we may 
well believe that custom has muc)i a larger empire than 
men seem to be aware of, since whole nations are whoUy 
swayed by it that do not reckon themselves among its 
subjects, nor -so much as dream that they are so 
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^,HOUGH the greatest ^mter 
of his generation — Milton — 
strove with all the energy of 
despair to support the fall- 
ing fabric of republicanism, 
to no section of the com- 
munity was the restoration 
of Charles II more welcome than to men of 
letters Notable books had been published 
during the Civil Wars and Protectorate, but 
the chief literary product had been a rank 
crop of unprofitable pamphlets 

An immediate result of the Restoration was 
the revival of the drama. For nearly eighteen 
yearn the acting of pla)s had been prohibited, 
but at the Restoration permission was given 
for the establishment of two theatrical com- 
panies — the King’s (under Tliomas Killigrew) 
and the Duke’s (under Sir William D’Avenant) 
Of the famous dramatists who flourished before 
the outbreak of the Civil Wars only one surviveil 
— James Shirley, who in 1659 had published 
The Contuitwn of Ajax and Ulysses (written 
for a private entertainment), containing the 
fine and solemn song, ‘The glories of our 
blood and State,’ which Bowman the actor 
used to sing to Charles II Several of 
Shirley’s plays were revived at the Restora- 
tion (The Cauhnal and The Traitor most 
frequently ) , but in the preface to The Con 
tention he had announced that ‘ nothing of 
this nature shall after this engage either my 
pen or invention,’ and he kept his word 
He died in r666 , and m MacFlccknoe (1682) 
Dryden held up his works, with Thomas 
Heywood’s, to dension On the Restoration 
stage revivals of old plays — notably of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher — were constantly produced, 
not seldom in garbled versions The store of 
old dramatic poetry was ransacked from end 
to end by rapacious plagiansts Shakespeare 
kept his populanty, though his plays were less 
frequently acted than Beaumont and Fletcher’s, 
but irreverent playwrights did not hesitate to 
mutilate even Shakespeare’s masterpieces by 
wanton and insipid ‘ alterations ’ 

The foremost part in restoring the fortunes 
of the theatre was taken by Sir William 
D’Avenant, who had wntten for the stage m 


the days of Charles I He is not to be 
ranked with the elder and nobler dramatists, 
but he possessed high accomplishments and 
versatile abilities, and he never grew old In 
his philosophical poem Gondibert he achieved 
a solid success Some of his songs (notably 
‘The lark now leaves his watery nest’) are of 
rare excellence He was a devoted admirer 
of Shakespeare, but he had lived an exile in 
France, and came back a modern of the 
moderns Dryden found him of ‘so quick 
a fancy that nothing was proposed to him 
on which he could not suddenly produce a 
thought extremely pleasant and surprising ’’ 
Four years before the Restoration he had 
obtained leave from the authorities to pro- 
duce at the Cockpit an operatic piece, The 
Siege of Rhodes After the Restoration he 
wrote regularly for the stage, sometimes m 
conjunction with Dryden, down to the year 
of his death (1668) Too much attention 
was paid by D’Avenant to spectacular effects , 
but It cannot be denied that the persona- 
tion of women’s characters by women, instead 
of ,by boys as heretofore, was a welcome 
innovation ' 

One of the earliest of the Restoration drama- 
tists was John Wilson, Recorder of London- 
derry', who wrote comedies of considerable 
merit on the model of Ben Jonson To the 
Earl of Orrery was due the introduction of 
rhymed tragedies Dryden followed Orrery’s- 
lead, and wrote play after play m rhymed 
heroics, mixing good poetry with intolerable 
fustian Sir Robert Howard, Dryden’s brother- 
in law, also cultivated the heroic drama John 
Crowne and, at a somewhat later date, William 
Lee — writers who sixty years earlier might have 
done excellent work — composed tragedies that, 
in spite of crudeness and violent exaggeration, 
have unmistakable power Lee confined him- 
self to tragedy, but Crowne, m Sir Courtly 
Nice, showed comic talent of a high order 
The best picture of contemporary manners is- 
to be found in the plays of Thomas ShadwelV 
whom Dryden assailed so bitterly We must 
not look to Shadwell for poetry, though he 
was appointed poet-laureate at the Revolution ; 
but in depicting the brisk, bustling life of the 
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town lie showed himself an apt pupil of the 
master in whose steps he essayed to tread — 
Ben Jonson More refined than Shad well ivas 
Sir George Etheredge, who may claim to be 
the founder of ‘artificial comedy’ or ‘comedy 
of manners ’ Foremost among the waters of 
this school are Wycherley and Congreve The 
licentiousness which disfigures the Restoration 
drama becomes in Wycherley’s plays (valuable 
though they be for their vigorous satire and ; 
abundant mirth) positively revoltmg For wit j 
and brilliancy Congreve has never been sur- 
passed, indeed, the wit and brilliancy are 
lavished with so free a hand as to cause at 
times a feeling of fatigue In tragedy Con- 
gre\e does not show to advantage Tender- 
ness and admeasure of tragic power belonged 
to the ill-starred poet Thomas Otway, whose 
Orphan and Venice Preserved stirred by their 
pathos many generations of playgoers Sir 
John Vanbrugh wisely refrained from attempt- 
ing tragedy, but his comedies are very read- 
able for their vivacious dialogue and de\terous 
plots The plays of Mrs Aphra Belm, though 
they transgress the bounds of decency and 
decorum, are bustling and diverting Mrs 
Manley’s contributions to the stage may be 
safely neglected , but the farcical comedies 
of Airs Centlivre will repay perusal Thomas 
Southerne, an amiable poet, who was the 
fnend of Dryden, and in his old age was 
complimented by Gray, mote tragedy and 
comedy with equal facility His Oroonoko, 
founded on Mrs Behn’s once-faraous romance, 
appealed efiectively to sentimental audiences, 
and contains a few passages that nse above 
mediocnty George Farquhar, who died at 
nme and-twenty (in 1707), achieved a bnlhant 
success mth The BeanP Stratagem, but in 
his less famous plays there is no lack 
■of exuberant spmts and comic invention 
Among playivnghts who would claim notice 
in an extended survey of the drama are the 
Kalligrews, Sir John Sedley, Lacy the actor, 
Ravenscroft (a brutal wnter), honest Tom 
Durfey, and Elkanah Settle (whose Empress 
of Aforocco is prized by collectors for the 
‘ sculptures ’ with which it is adorned) 

Drj’den’s supremacy in the drama was main- 
tained throughout the later years of the seven- 
teenth century His first play. The Wild 
Gallant (1663), with a plot drawn (as fre- 
quently in Restoration plays) from Spanish 
sources, was a distinct failurp, and The Rttal 
Ladies, produced later in the same year, 


attained only a moderate success He estab- 
lished his reputation firmly in 1667 by his 
Secret Love, which placed him at the head of 
contemporary playwrights In 1671 the Duke 
of Buckingham, collaborating w'lth Samuel 
Butler and others, held up the. heroic drama 
to ridicule in that brilliant burlesque Tlu 
Rehearsal (Dryden figuring therein as the 
poet Bayes) , but Drj'den’s populanty was 
secure against all assaults — though not all his 
plays achieved success In 1675 appeared 
the last of his rhymed tragedies, Aiireng-Zebe, 
and for three year& he ceased to write for 
the stage In All for Love (1677-78) he 
abandoned rhyme, declanng, ‘In my style I 
have professed to imitate the divine Shake- 
speare, which that I might perform freely, I 
have disencumbered myself from rhyme, not 
that I condemn my former way, but that it is 
more proper to my present purpose ’ On the 
present occasion he wrote ‘for himself,’ his 
earlier plajs w’ere ‘given to the people’ No 
notice, however bnef, of Dryden’s connection 
with the stage should fail to make mention 
of his admirably pithy and pointed prologues 
and epilogues, wherein he surpassed all his 
contemporaries 

In the Restoration drama we see reflected 
the dissolute manners of the court. The 
inevitable reaction against Puritanism had set 
in strongly, sweeping away the restraints pre- 
scnbed by decency and good taste Jeremy 
Collier’s famous attack on contemporary play- 
ivrights, in his Short View (1698), was inspired 
by honest indignation Not only does the 
drama of the Restoration and the Revolution 
oftend by its grossness, but it leaves on the 
reader’s mind an impression of ignobihty and 
unreality Only in an unheroic age would 
the impossible ‘heroic tragedy’ have been 
tolerated. In Elizabethan plays rant and 
bombast can be freely found (and grossness 
frequently abounds), but these faults are 
redeemed by the presence of fine poetry 
and exalted sentiment Chapman m Bussy 
ILAmbois raved furiously, but his ravings 
were the frenzy of a poet, Diy den’s extrava- 
gances, or Crowne’s, or Lee’s, simply provoke 
the reader’s impatient derision The ignobility 
of the Restoration drama is shown most 
clearly by reference to Moh^re Wqh avidity 
the English dramatists seized the delicate 
creations of the French master, and produced 
coarse, depraved imitations — turning pure gold 
to dross 
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In non-dramatic poetry Dryden estabhbhed his 
supremacy even more firmly than m the drama 
Milton was to publish Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained, and Samson Agomstes, but into a dis- 
cussionon Restoration poetry Afiltoii’s namemust 
not come, for he stands aloof and afar from 
the Restoration writers — in solitary grandeur, 
unregarding and unregarded Never was a poet 
more divmely inspired than Milton’s friend 
Andrew Marvell, wheh he wrote in earlier man- 
hood, ‘Where the remote Bermudas ride,’ and 
his garden fancies, ‘ How vainly men them- 
selves amaze,' but at the Restoration he became 
more scurrilous in his satires than a fishwife 
The oldest surviving poet was George Wither 
-{born in 1588), who far back in the days of 
James I had written fresh coloured eclogues 
and delightful songs Always an ardent re- 
former, he had suffered imprisonment m youth 
for his outspoken satires Through the Civil 
Wars his sword and pen had been freely used 
m the service of the Parliament At the Res- 
toration his possessions were confiscated and 
he was flung into prison, where he still con- 
tinued to issue pamphlet after pamphlet Re- 
leased in 1663, he ended his stormy career 
four years later It is no light task to read 
even the titles of his multitudinous productions 
That joyous lyrist Robert llerrick, who was only 
three years younger than Wither, had given to 
the world his Ifespendes and Noble Numbers in 
1647-48 At the Restoration he was reinstated 
in his Devonshire rectoiy, and there died m 
1674 No lyrical poet’s fame is more secure 
to-day than tiemck’s, but his fame suffered 
neglect for upwards of a century The wits of 
the Restoration reserved their warmest praise 
Jor Edmund Waller (1O05-87), whose verses to 
Sacharissa are occasionally models of pointed 
felicity, and who undoubtedly did much to 
perfect the form of the heroic couplet Dryden 
declared in 1664 that ‘ the excellence and 
dignity of rhyme were never fully known till 
Mr Waller taught it , ’ but Dryden’s eulogy 
was far too extravagant Much of Waller’s 
wnting (and he wrote comparatively little) is 
cold and laboured Another poet whom it 
was the fashion of the age to overpraise was 
Sir John Denham, audior of the descnptive poem 
Cooper’s Hill, which contains the justly cele- 
brated address to the Thames Great, too, was 
the fame of Abraham Cowley, a poet who has 
been badly treated by posterity When criticism 
has said its last word about Cowley’s tortured 
and inept conceits, his harshness and obscunty, 


the frigidity of his love-poems, and the chaotic 
metre of his Pmdariques, a few readers in eveiy 
age will be attracted by the tenderness and 
sincerity of his elegies, the eloquence and 
weightiness of his didactic verse, the arch- 
ness and sprighthness (though the note of 
genuine passion be wanting) of the group of 
poems devoted to his imaginary ‘ Mistress ’ His 
best work >vas done long before the Restora- 
tion, and in later life his poetical efforts were 
chiefly confined to the penning of Pmdariques — 
irregular, bastard odes that pleased the town and 
set a bad example to younger writers D’Ave 
nant’s Gondihert was wntten in the long rhymed 
quatrains that Sir John Davies had employed in 
Nosce Teipstim, and Dryden followed D’Avenant 
when he chose this stately but somewhat wean- 
some metre for Annus Mirabilis Very different 
was the metre employed by Samuel Butler in 
Hudibras This witty and whimsical satire on 
the Puritans is written m rhymed octosyllables 
that hurry the reader along willy-nilly Butler’s 
ingenuity in rhyming was simply astonishing 
Rhymed octosyllables had been employed not un- 
successfully by previous waters for lampoons, but 
as a metrical funambulist Butler is unequalled 
Moreover, by his force of genius he was able 
to make this skimble-skamble metre a fitting 
vehicle for heightened descriptive poetry and 
profound moral reflection Charles Cotton, a 
man of vaned accomplishments, in Scarronides 
attempted to write in Hudibrastic verse, but 
showed more indelicacy than wit That he 
was, however, a genuine poet his New Year 
verses (admired by Charles Lamb and Words- 
worth) and his poetical addresses to Izaak 
Walton amply testify Other poets who re- 
sembled Cotton in the extent and variety of 
their attainments were Thomas Stanley and Sir 
Richard Fanshawe , the former translated Anac- 
reon, the latter II Pastor Ftdo, and both wrote 
graceful original poetry A greater poet than 
these was Henry Vaughan, who — taking George 
Herbert for his model — excelled his master 
After keeping silence for nearly thirty years, 
he published in 1678 his last volume, Thalia 
Rediviva, containing many poems that are 
evidently early pieces, but some that were 
written after the Restoration Among his 
friends was Mrs Katherine Philips, ‘ the match- 
less Onnda,’ who presided over a literary coterie 
at Cardigan, translated with the help of fnends 
some plays of Corneille, and published a volume 
of miscellaneous poems, which was praised by 
Cowley and Dryden Another lady who culU- 
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vated poetry and patronised poets was the 
fantastic Duchess of Newcastle, best known by 
her biography of her husband (who befriended 
Shirley, and wrote plays in which Shirley had 
a hand) Her verse is diffuse and rambling, 
but in an artificial age she had a feeling for 
Nature, and has left some happy descriptive 
passages — such as we find later in the wntings 
of Anne Finch, Countess of Winchester (1660- 
1720) The poetic achievements of these titled 
ladies were, it must be allowed, far surpassed 
by the notorious Mrs Behn, whose songs at 
their best are hard to beat. 

Dryden’s first mature poem was his Heroic 
Stanzas (written in his twenty-eighth year) on the 
death of Oliver Cromwell (1658) Elsewheie 
will be found (pages 791 to 797) a record and 
estimate of his long and varied life-work He 
continued working to the end, though his health 
was failing fast His Fables — renderings from 
Chaucer, Boccaccio, and Ovid — were published 
at the end of 1699 , and only a few days before 
his death (ist May 1700) he had written a 
prologue and epilogue for a revival of Fletcher’s 
Ftlgrtm No sign of decaying power is notice- 
able in the Fables But with all his high and 
varied accomplishments, Dryden could not write 
such songs as may be found by the score 
among the Elizabethan dramatists The songs 
scattered through his plays are well turned and 
tunable, but they lack the incommunicable 
charm of the earlier singers To the highest 
regions of romantic poetry he could not ascend 
But he sharpened the weapons of satire so 
effectively that even Pope could hardly put a 
finer edge upon them, he made the Iieroic 
couplet an eloquent vehicle for philosophical 
argument , and in his best epistles he showed 
more smcenty than Horace, and hardly infenor 
art. 

In satire Dryden’s aptest pupil was Oldham, 
who died at thirty, and to whose memory the 
master paid a fine tribute A crowd of writers 
essayed satire, but their efforts are chiefly 
marked by dullness and obscunty The most 
licentious was Rochester , but he must nbt be 
held responsible for all the scurnlous effusions 
that were fathered upon him, and it must be 
allowed that he had genuine talent for song- 
wntmg Sir Charles Sedley wrote numerous 
gay and sparkling songs (occasionally with too 
much freedom), and the generous Lord Dorset 
handled lyric verse lightly Thomas Flatman, 
the miniaturist, wrote Pmdariques (after Cowley) 
execrably , but his poems inspired by medita- 


tions on death are profoundly impressive 
John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards 
Duke of Buckinghamshire, gained some ap- 
plause by his Essay on Satire (1679) and 
Essay on Foetry (1682), the former contain- 
ing a bitter attack on Rochester, and Went- 
worth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, ^\as 
extravagantly lauded for his Essay on Trans- 
lated Verse At the close of the century two 
physicians made some stir in the world of 
letters Sir Richard Blackmore — ‘everlasting 
Biackmore’ — published huge epics which pro- 
voked the derision of the wits, but the more 
furiously they lampooned him the faster he 
rvrote, issuing folio after folio until out of sheer 
weariness they forbore to attack The other 
was Sir Samuel Garth, a genial, cultivated man, 
the friend of Dryden and Pope His fame 
rests — not too securely — on The Dispensary 
(1699), ^ mock-heroic satire that has lost its 
savour Thomas D’Urfey (Tom Durfey), if only 
for his Winchester Wedding, should not be passed 
over , and he did really valuable service by col- 
lecting together, from every quarter, songs old 
and new in his Pills to Purge Melancholy, One 
of his own most popular songs, ‘ She rose and let 
me in,’ uas Scotticised, and wrongly attributed 
to Francis Sempill of Beltrees, author of the 
oldest version of ‘ Auld Langsyne ’ (Ebsworth’s 
Foxburghe Ballads, vo\ vi pp 193-199) The 
Anacreontics of John Oldmixon had a vein 
of spnghtliness , but Pope consigned him to 
eternal infamy in The Dnnciad A playful 
poem. The Despairing Lover, by Pope’s fnend 
William Walsh, has found a place in modem 
anthologies , and Peter Anthony Motteux’ 
‘ Man IS for the woman made ’ is still re- 
membered But never vas English poetry in 
a more deplorable condition than in 1700 — 
when Dryden died and the author of The 
Castle of Indolence uas born 

It IS commonly held that, though poetrj' 
deteriorated at the Restoration, prose was im- 
proved and refined, and Dryden is regarded 
by competent cntics as ‘ the great reformer of 
English prose’ In the second Iialf of the 
seventeenth century prose certainly began to 
be wntten with more orderliness, plainness, 
and conciseness, but these qualities, valuable 
though they be, were obtained at a heavy 
sacrifice At the Restoration two writers were 
alive whose prose has never been surpassed for 
lofty, sustained eloquence — the royalist physi- 
cian Sir Thomas Browne, and the Puritan poet 
Milton , No lessons in style were needed by 
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Browne or Milton from their younger con- 
teinporanes. Nor js it easy to see how the 
■enduring charm of Walton’s Compleat Angler 
could have been heightened by added graces 
from any later hand Fuller will outlive 
South — his witty periods were richer m terse 
epigram and more graciously attired Jeremy 
Taylor, who combines the ripe wisdom of the 
man of the world with the spiritual ecstasy of 
the divine, is widely read to day, while 1 illotson 
and Stilhngfleet are coldly remembered and Sher- 
lock IS forgotten When we turn from divinity 
to philosophy, we cannot but admit that Hobbes 
wrote with a force and mcisiveness that were 
denied to Locke. The difference between the 
older school and the newer is now'here more 
clearly seen than m comparing Clarendon's 
History of the Rebellion with Burnet's History 
of my own Tune Not only is Clarendon 
more generous and just in his judgments, but 
his diction has the weight and dignity that 
befit a senous historian, while Burnet wntes in 
the facile style of modem journalism 

Few have written better prose than Cowley, 
whose essays have a leisurely, unstudied grace 
that contrasts strangely with the violent con- 
ceits of his Pindanques Something of the 
same charm is found in the writings of Sir 
William Temple, particularly when he is dis- 
coursing on tlie subject of gardens Another 
authority on gardening and forestry was John 
Evelyn, a high-minded country gentleman, wliose 
Diary contains much information on the historj 
and social life of the second half of the seven- 
teenth century Evelyn viewed with anxious 
concern the dissolute life of the king and the 
court, and gravely animadverted in his Diary 
on the 'inexpressible luxury and profaneness' 
that prevailed But we must turn to another 
diajrist, Samuel Pepys, if we wish to see a lively 
picture of Restoratipn society Pepys was at 
once a hard-working official and fnvolous 
man of pleasure , and in his Diary — the most 
astonishing record of its kind in existence — he 
set down, for several years together, in minutest 
detail Ins day-to day expenences, never imagin- 
ing that the key to the cipher in which' it was 
written would one day be found, and that the 
frank confessions of his foibles and Jollies 
--would be printed for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of postent) 

Some of the best memoirs in the language 
belong to the second half of the seventeenth 
century Walton's fragrant Ltvcs^ delightful in 
their artless simplicity, were written at various 


times, the earliest being the Jl.ife of Donne 
(1640), and the latest the Life of Bishop San- 
derson (1678) On the Puritan side is Mrs 
Hutchinsop’s Life of her husband, Colonel 
Hutchinson, which is deservedly popular, but 
the Duchess of Newcastle — ‘Mad Madge,’ 
whom Lamb chivalrously exalted — merits as 
full a recognition, while Lady Fanshawe is 
perhaps the most fascinating of the three 
With these memoirs may be placed the letters 
of Dorothy Osborne, written a few years before 
the Restoration (1652-54), to her affianced 
husband, Sir William Temple Such books as 
Ludlow’s Memoirs and Whitelocke’s Mehiorials 
appeal to the historical student rather than to the 
lover of literature. A capital, but unedifying, 
sketch of the court of Charles II is afforded by 
the Mlmoues which the Comte de Grammont 
dictated early m the next century, m his old 
age, to his brother-in-law, Anthony Hamilton 
Very entertaining and very valuable is the 
posthumous Lives of the Norths, by Roger 
North (1653-1734), who — having secured, by 
the practice of the law, an ample fortune — 
retired at the Revolution (being an honest 
nonjuror) to his estate at Rougham, Norfolk, 
where he lived the life of a country gentle- 
man, and amused himself in later years by 
writmg memoirs of his distinguished kinsmen 
After the Restoration the study of natural 
science made great stndes The Royal Society, 
incorporated in 1662, grew out of some scien- 
tific meetings held at Oxford in the rooms of 
Dr John Wilkins, President of Wadham This 
liberal divine is the author of some curious 
and fantastic treatises, written with ease and 
elegance Dr Isaac Barrow was equally eminent 
as a mathematician and theologian In 1669 
he resigned his chair of Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics to the greatest of all natural phil- 
osophers, Sir Isaac Newton Robert Boyle, a 
son of Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, cultivated 
natural science with success, but his moral 
Rflections are superficial and prolix Theology 
and natural science were closely connected in 
the early days of the Royal Society, men of 
science (Newton among them) writing on 
theology, and theologians discussing scientific 
subjects J ohn Ray, the botanist, published m 
1691 The Wisdom of God manifested in the 
Works of the Creation, which was widely and 
deservedly popqlar - Dr Thomas Burnet’s 
Sacred Theory of the Earth combines high imagi- 
nation with gorgeous wealth of expression A 
most interesting group of \vnters ^ were the 
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‘Cambndge Platonists’ — Henry More, Cud- 
worth, Glanviile, and others— profoundly learned 
men, steeped in mysticism 

The ranks of Dissent furnished many admir- 
able waters Richard Baxter’s Call to the Un- 
converted and Samtd Everlasting Rest were as 
widely popular as The Whole Duty of Man 
(ascnbed to Richard Allestree, Provost of 
Eton) In his old age, when he published his 
autobiography, Baxter became very tolerant of 
the opmions of others, and very cntical of him- 
self Quakensm was well represented by the 
Journal of George Fox, Barclay’s Apology, 
William Penn’s No Cross, no Crouni (‘a most 
capital book, good thoughts in good language,’ 
wrote Lamb to Coleridge), and the autobiog- 
raphy of Milton’s young fnend, Thomas 
Ell wood To a Dissenter, John Bunyan, we 
owe the most popular religious work m the 
English language. Pilgrim's Progress The 
Bible and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs were Bunyan’s 
pnson companions, and Pilgrim's Progress, 
with Its story of Christian’s difficulties, is 
wntten in language of the bare simphcity of 
the Book of Genesis — language that lives in 
the heart of the people. Allegories are usually 
tedious. Pilgrim's Progress was a shining ex- 
ception, but the more laboured Holy War is at 
times fatiguing Bunyan’s humour and irony 
were well displayed in his Life and Death of 
Mr Badman 

Dunng the Civil Wars the French heroical 
romances found readers, translators, and imi- 
tators m England , and these interminable 
productions maintained their vogue at the 
Restoration John Crowne, the Earl of Orrery, 
Sir Henry North, and others ivrote romances — 
quite unreadable to day — after the manner of 
Madeleine de Scuddry and La Calprenhde. The 
modern novel had not been bom, but Mrs 
Behn — in her humanitarian romance Oroomko 
— has been claimed as a foreranner of Rousseau 

In cnticism as in poetry Dryden was un- 
rivalled He was often captious in his judg- 
ments, but his cntical dissertations are models 
of felicitous ivnting — flexible and forcible, 
neither ornate nor bare. For cnticism and ex- 
position no style could be better than Dryden’s, 
and the last piece of prose to which he set his 
hand (the preface to his Fables) shows aU his 
good qualities in full perfection — his clear and 
vigorous understanding, his adroitness and 
versatility, his large-heartedness, his pnde of 
spint, his- manly blend of patience and disdain 
An enlightened cnticivas John Dennis, Milton’s 


admirer, who has never recovered from the 
attack made upon him by Pope At the close 
of the seventeenth century Thomas Rymer, his- 
toriographer, put forward some extraordinary 
views about Shakespeare, denouncing Othello as 
‘a bloody farce without salt or saiour’ His 
Tragedies of the Last Age is entertaining, but 
It IS hard to believe that he was writing sen- 
ously hLlton’s nephews, John and Edward 
Phillips, who were educated by their uncle, had 
a love for letters Edward Phillips published 
an interesting anthology, The Mystenes of Love 
and Eloquence, and Thcatrum Poetaruni, an 
account of the English poets, in which Milton 
IS traditionally supposed to have revised the 
notice of Shakespeare A valuable Account of 
the English Dramatic Poets (enlarged from his 
earlier work Monius Triumphant, 1687) w'as 
published in 1691 by Gerard Langbame the 
younger, who showed with some humour and 
gusto how the later writers had freely plagiarised 
from the old playwTights whom they aflfected tO' 
despise In 1698 Jeremy Collier startled the 
town with his Short Flevv of the Lnimorality and 
Profanenlss of the English Stage, in which he 
Sturdily attacked Dryden, Congreve, Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh, and others. Some of Collier’s stne- 
tures betray petulant intolerance, but this tractate 
— to w’hich Congreve, Vanbrugh, and others re- 
plied — was by no means deficient in good sense 
and sound judgment, and its publication had a 
salutary effect 

Much attention was devoted m the later 
years of the seventeenth century to the study 
of histoncal antiquities It w'as the age of 
Dugdale, Strype, Rymer,- Anthony Wood, 
Aubrey, and many other cunous inquirers In. 
economics Sir William Petty and Sir Josiah 
Child achieved high distinction The finest 
classical scholar that England ever produced — ■ 
Richard Bentley — published his famous Disser- 
tation on Phalaris in 1698 Two imscriipulous- 
controversialists, Needham and L’Estrange, 
claim notice as pioneers of the modern news- 
paper press 

‘ I question whether in Charles II ’s reign 
English did not come to its full perfection,, 
and whether it has not had its Augustan age- 
as well as the Latin ’ So wrote the anonymous 
critic — doubtless Francis Atterbury — who con- 
tnbuted the Preface to the Second Part of 
Waller’s Poems, i6gp ‘But posterity,’ he 
adds, ‘ will best judge of this ’ Postenty has- 
judged that WalJeFs services to Englisli poetry 
were greatly overestimated by his con tern- 
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poranes, and that the Restoration poets — 
whether lync or dramatic — were far inferior to 
their Elizabethan and Jacobean predecessors 
The influence of Donne had powerfully affected 
the Caroline poets, who reproduced his e\- 
travagant conceits so closely that it is hard at 
times to distinguish the master's hand from the 
pupil’s But these imitators, able as they were 
(such men as Carew, Randolph, and Cleveland), 
could not follow him in his higher flights It 
was inevitable that there should be a reaction 
in the direction of ‘smoothness,’ and Waller 
set the example of wnting smoothly Among 
proSe-wnters a similar movement set in Elabo- 
rate and intricate periods were exchanged for 
an easier and simpler style Younger writers 
cultivated lucidity of expression, and their 
prose — though it lacked the stateliness and 
energy that distinguished the Elizabethan writers 
— IS engagingly frank and straightforward 

However necessary it may be for conveni- 
ence of treatment to divide the writers of the 
seventeenth century into chronological senes — 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, Caroline, Restoration, 
Revolution — it is well to remember that those 
most stnctly contemporary were often separated 
in tone and temper by a wide gulf, and that the 


continuous succession cannot be broken up 
without some arbitranness Wither, who, as we 
have seen, was famous in James I ’s time, was 
imprisoned for his satire on a Restoration 
Parliament Milton, an approved poet by 
1630, wrote most of Paradise Losl under 
Charles II Dry'den, Avhose first-fruits date 
from 1650, was still writing for the press in the 
very last year of the century Many of the 
authors of ‘good King Charles’s golden days' 
were even more conspicuous under William and 
Mary, and some of them lived on well into the 
period of Queen Anne Hence some of those 
just named in connection with the Restoration 
period will be found treated in an earlier, some 
in a later, section of this work 
Though the second half of the seventeenth 
century was not one of the great ages of English 
literature, it was a time of vaned intellectual 
activity The drama merely supplied amuse- 
ment for a dissolute court, and high romantic 
poetry was dead But the spirit of speculation 
was abroad, and keen intellects Avere engaged 
m searching ‘ Nature’s infinite book of secrecy ’ 
An age which nurtured Newton, Bunyan, 
Dryden, and Locke can never be described as 
barren 

A il BUILLN 


Samuel 

The author of Iludibras, the most brilliant satiric- 
comic genius our country has ever produced, was 
bom in 1612 at Strensham, Worcestershire, the son 
of a farmer, a yeoman of small estate From 
Worcester grammar-school Samuel Butler went, 
says Wood, ‘ as^ his brother, now living, affirms, to 
the university of Cambndge , yet others of the 
neighbourhood say to Oxon, but whether true I 
cannot telL’ As clerk to a justice of the peace, 
Mr Jeffreys of Earls Crooinc, Worcestershire, he 
occupied his leisure witli music and painting He 
was afterwards in the service of the Countess of 
Kent at Wrest, m Bedfordshire, Athere he had the 
Use of a library and conversed wath Sclden, who 
often employed him as amanuensis , he also at 
this time made the fnendship of Samuel Cooper, 
the miniatunsL He is next found acting as clerk 
to the Puntan Sir Samuel Luke, of Cople Hoo, 
near Bedford I ukc w as one of Cromwell’s officers 
— scoutmaster for Bedfordshire — and Avas doubtless 
marked by the convictions and usages of his party , 
the post must necessarily have been a trying one for 
such a wit and humorist, even had his gifts not 
made him a royalist Daily exposed to association 
with persons whose character he could not but dis- 
like, Butler conceived the design of a general satire i 


Butler. 

on the sectanes Perhaps personal grievances of 
his own might add to the poignancy of his feel- 
ings regarding the Puntans The matchless fiction 
of Cervantes supplied him Avith a model, m Avhich 
he had to substitute the extravagances of poli- 
tical and religious fanaticism — even more absurdly 
exaggerated by the caricaturist — for those of 
chivalry In disregard of the stricter rules of 
courtcs> betAvecn patron and client, he is under- 
stood to have more or less directly and obviously 
satirised Luke himself m Sir Hudibras, but this 
assumption, though not improbable, is by no means 
certain, and in any case the picture could not have 
been designed to be a recognisable jHirtrait Luke 
IS an odd link between two men so Avidely apart 
as Butler and Bunyan, it Avas under I ukc that 
Bunyan serAcd as a soldier (see page 719) 

The Restoration threAV a faint and brief sunshine 
over the life of Butler' He was appointed secre- 
tary* to the Earl of Carbery, president of the 
principality of Wales , and wlien the Wardenship 
of the Marches was reviAcd, the Earl made his 
secretary steward of Ludlow Castle. The poet, 
now fifty years of age, seemed to add to his 
secunty for the future by marryang a aakIow 
named Herbert, who was of good family and 
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fortune , but this prospect pro\ ed delusive, in 
consequence of the failure of persons on whom 
the lady’s fortune depended It was now that 
Buder appeared as an author The first part of 
Hudtbras was published m 1663, and immediately 
became popular Its wit, so suited to the taste 
of the time, and the breadth of the satinc pic- 
tures, for which most men could doubtless supply 
prototypes from memory, could not fail to gne 
It extensive currency By the Earl of Dorset, an 
accomplished friend of letters, it was introduced 
to the court , and the king is said to have liad 
pleasure in reading and quoting it. A second part 
appeared in 1664, and a third in 1678 But 
though the poet and his work won the praise of 
all ranks, from royalty donnnards, he 11 as himself 
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little benefited by it , the later part of his life 
lias spent in poierty and obscurity in .London 
The Earl of Clarendon promised him a place at 
court he never got , the king was said to have 
ordered him a present of three hundred guineas 
that never reached him , and he nas favoured with 
an interview nith the Duke of Buckingham, nho, 
seeing two court-ladies pass, ran out to them, and 
did not come back Such are the only incidents 
reported as having checkered twenty years of 
obscure misery Butler died in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, 25th September 1680, and was buned in St 
Paul’s Churchyard, Covent Garden, the expense of 
his funeral being defraye'd by his friend William 
Longueville of the Temple. He is descnbed as 
‘of a leonine-coloured hair, sanguine, choleric, 
middle-sized, strong’ 

It is rarely that a pasquinade vmtten to satirise 
In mg characters or systems outlives its own age , 


when It docs, we may well conclude that there is 
something remarkable as well in the work as in 
Its author Such a work is Htidtbras, the Cavalier 
burlesque of the extreme views and rigid manners 
of the English Punlans of the Civil War and 
Commonwealth Marked alike by the ingenuity 
of Its versification and the profusion of its wit, this 
marvellous medley still retains^ its place amongst 
the classic monuments of English literature, 
although It IS seldom read through at once— a 
test for which its incessant brilliancy in some 
measure unfits it Yet it is not only the best 
burlesque on the Puritans of that age, so fertile 
m satire, but is the best burlesque in the Eng- 
hsh tongue Such wealth of knowledge of the 
world, not always unkindly cymicism, wit, shrewd- 
ness, acute suggestion, felicitous illustration, and 
irresistible drollery has never been comprised 
within the same limits The idea of the knight, Sir 
Hudibras, going out ‘ a-colonellmg ’ with his squire 
Ralph, IS of course imitated from Cervantes , but 
the filling-up of the story is onginak Don Quixote 
presents us with a wide range of adventures which 
mteiest the imagination and the feelings , there is 
a tenderness and romance about the Spanish hero, 
a tone of high honour and chivalry, which was 
in nowise cognate to Butler’s scheme His aim 
was to cast ndicule on the whole body of the 
English Puritans, especially their leaders, and to 
debase them by low and vailgar associations In 
many of their proceedings, no doubt, there was 
ground for sarcasm The affected dress, language, 
and manners of some of them, their fanatical legis- 
lation against walking in the fields on Sundays, 
village May-poles, and other unimportant matters, 
were fair subjects for the satirical poet, and their 
religious zeal led them into intolerance and ab- 
surdity Contending for so dear a pnze as liberty 
(and constraint) of conscience, and believing' that 
they were specially appointed to shake and over- 
turn the old corruptions of the kingdom, the 
Puntans were hardly guided by prudence, policy', 
or forbearance Ev en rvlilton, the friend and asso- 
ciate of the party, was forced to admit that ‘New 
Presbyter was but Old Pnest writ large.’ The 
higher qualities of these men, their indomitable 
courage and lofty' zeal, w ere of course ov erlooked 
or despised by' their royalist opponents, and Butler 
did not choose to remember them His burlesque 
was read with delight, and w'as popular for gene- 
rations after the more eccentric Puritans had 
merged 'into the sober English Dissenters The 
plot or action of Hudtbras is narrow and defective, 
and seems only to have been used as a sort of 
peg on which the satirist could haqg his caricatures 
and allusions The first cantos were written early, 
when the Civil War commenced, but we are im- 
mediately carried on to the death of Cromw ell, at 
least fifteen y'ears later, and hav e a sketch of public 
affairs to the dissolution of the Rump Parlia- 
ment. The idea of a Presby tenan justice sallying 
out with his attendant, an Independent clerk, to 
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redrcsb superstition and correct abuses, is suflll- 
cientl> preposterous, and the incredible c\travi- 
gance is maintained by the dialogues between the 
parties, however witty and ludicrous , by their 
attack on the bear and the fiddle , their imprison- 
ment in the stocks , the voluntary penance of 
whipping submitted to by the knight, and his ad- 
ventures with his lady The love of Hudibras is 
almost as outri7\s that of Falstaff, and he argues m 
the same manner for the utmost freedom , men 
having nothing but ‘frail vows’ to oppose to the 
stratagems of the fair This kind of deliberate 
outrage on Puritanism was not peculiar to Butler, 
who makes his hero thus moralise 

For women first were made for men, 

Not men for them It follows, then, 
fh-it men ha%e nght to every one. 

And they no freedom of their ow n , 

And therefore men have power to choose. 

But they no charter to refuse 
Hence 'tis apparent that, what course 
boe’er we take to your amours. 

Though by the indirectest waj, 

^ Tis no injustice nor foul plaj , 

And that you ought to take that course 
As we take you, for better or worse, 

And gratefully submit to those 
Who you, before another, chose 

The, poem was left unfinished, but even King 
Charles’s contemporiries would hardly have de- 
manded much more of it There is a plethora 
of wit in Hudibras^ and an artificial terseness of 
thought and style which becomes oppressive and 
tiresome After thirty or forty pages, the reader 
IS f un to seek a change of subject or of occupation 
But many of the short burlesque descriptions arc 
inimitable In the Morning — 

1 he sun lias long since, in the lap 
Of riietis, taken out his mp. 

And, like a lobster boiled, the mom 
1' rom black to red began to turn 

At Night — 

1 lie sun grew low, and left the skies, 

I’ut down, some write, by ladies’ eves , 

I lie moon pulled off her veil of light, 
that hidea her face b> day from sight— 

Mjstenous veil, of brightness made, 

1 hat ’s both her lustre and her shade — 

And 111 tlic lantern of the night, 

With shining horns hung out her light , 

For darkness is the proper sphere. 

Where all filse glones use t’ ajipcar 
. rile twinkling stars began to muster, 

And glitter with their liorroweal lustre , 

Willie sleep the wearieal world relieved. 

By counterfeiting <le-ith reviveal 

M in> of the lines ind similes in Hudtbtas arc 
comjileiely inceirporated with the language — such 
as the opening lines of Part II c into m 

IkmbllcSs the pleasure is as great 
f )f lieiiig eheatctl as to eheal , 

47 


As lookers on feel most delight 
That least perceive a juggler’s sleight , 

And sliU the less they understand, 

1 he more they admire his sleight of hand 

Or where, on the head of money, the knight asks. 

For what m worth is anything, 

But so much money as ’twill bring? 

Accompllshmenta of Hudibras. 

When civil dudgeon first grew high, 

And men fell out, they knew not why 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears, 

Set folks together by the cars, 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
b or Dame Religion as for punk , 

Whose honesty they all durst sw ear for, 
rhough not a man of them knew wherefore 
When gospel trumpeter, surrounded 
With long eared rout, to battle sounded, 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick 
Then did Sir Knight abandon dw elling, 

And out lie rode a colonelling 
A wight he was, whose very sight would 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood , 
rhat never bowed hts stubborn knee 
To anything but chivalry , 

Nor put up blow, but that which hid 
Right worshipful on shoulder-blade 
Chief of dome*stic knights and errant, 

Either for cartel or for warrant 
Great on the lamch, great m the saddle, 

That could as well bind o’er, as swaddle oulgcj 
Mighty he was at both of these, 

And styled of war as well as j)e*ace 
(So some rats, of amphibious nature, 

Are eitlier for tile land or water ) 

But here our authop, make a doubt 
Wliellier be were more wise or stout 
Some hold the one, and some the otlier 
But hovvsoe’er they make a pother, 

The dilFreiice wxs so small, his brain 
Outweighed Ins rage but lialf a gram , 

Which made some take him for a tool 
That knaves do work with, calk'd a fool 
Fcr’t hxs been held by many, that 
As Montaigne, playing witli Ins cat. 

Complains she thought him hut an as>, 

Mueh more she would Sir Hudibras 
(tor that ’s the name our valiant kin„l 
To all his challenges did write ) 

But they 'le mistaken very much , 

'Tis plain enough he was no sueh 
Me grant, although he had mueh wit. 

He was Very shy of using it , 

As being loath to Wear u out, 

Vnd iheieforc bore H not about, 

Unkv, on holidays or so, 

Ai men their Lest apparel tlo , 

Beside, ’tis known he could speak Gtce! 

As naturally a> pigi squeak , 
riiat loitiu was no more dilTicile 
ITian to a blackhual 'tis to w histle 
Iwing ncli in liolh, he never scanted 
Ills bounty unto such as wantc'ti , 
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But much of either would afford 
To many that had not one word, 

For Hebrew roots, although they ’re found 
To flourish most in barren ground. 

He had such plenty as sufficed 
To make some think him circumcised 
fie was in logic a great cntic, 

Profoundly skilled m analytic , 

He could distmguish, and divide 
A hair ’twiAt south and south west side , 

On either which he would dispute. 

Confute, change hands, and still confute , 

He ’d undertake to prove by force 
Of aigument a man ’s no horse , 

He ’d prove a buzzard is no fow 1, 

And that a lord may be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 

And rooks committee men and trustees. 

He ’d run in debt by disputation. 

And pay w ith ratiocination 
All this by syllogism true 
In mood and figure he would do 
For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope , 

And when he happened to break off 
I’ ih’ middle of his speech, or cough, 

H’ had hard words, ready to shew w hj , 

And tell what rules he did it by 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke. 

You’d think he talked like other folk , 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools 
But when he pleased to shew ’t, his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich , 

A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect 
It was a party coloureil dress 
Of patched and piebald languages , 

Twas Enghsh cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin 
It had an odd promiscuous tone. 

As if he had talked three parts in one , 

Which made some think, when he did gabble, 

Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel , 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once 
This he as volubly would vent 
As if his stock would ne’er be spent , 

And truly, to support that charge. 

He had supplies as vast and large 
For he could com and counterfeit 
New words, with little or no wit , 

Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on 
And when w ith hasty noise he spoke ’em, 

The Ignorant for current took ’em , 
rhat had the orator, who once 
Did fill his mouth with pebble stones 
When he harangued, but known his phrase, 

He would have used no other ways. 

In mathematics he was greater a Jewish doctor to 

Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater, whom vinous as 
T7 V V . , trological works 

f or he by geometric scale were asenbed. 

Could take the size of pots of ale , 

Resolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight , 


And wisgly tell what hour o’ th’ dhy 
The clock did stnke, by algebra. 

His Religion, 

For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit. 

'Twas Presbyterian true blue , 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant , 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun , 

Decide all controversy by 
Infallible artillery , 

And pro\e tlieir doclnne orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks , 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 

A godly thorough reformation. 

Which always must lie carried on. 

And still be doing, never done , 

As if religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended , 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies , 

In falling out with that or this. 

And finding somewhat still amiss , 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 

Than dog distract or monkey sick , dutiaughE 
That with more care keep holiday 
The wrong, than others the right waj , 

Compound for sms they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to 
Still so perverse and opposite. 

As if they worshipped God for spite , 

The self same thing they wall abhor 
One way, and long another for , 

Free-will they one way disavow. 

Another, nothing ebe allow , 

All piety consists therein 
In them, m other men all sin , 

Rather than fail, they w ill defy 
That which they love most tenderly , 

Quarrel with minced pics, and disparage 
Their best and dearest fnend, plum pomdge ; 

Fat pig and goose itself oppose. 

And blaspheme custard through the nose 

His Outer Man. 

Ills tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face , 

In cut and dye so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile , 

The upper part thereof was whej. 

The nether, orange, mixed with graj 
This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crow ns , 

With gnsly type did represent 
Declining age of government , 

And tell with hieroglyphic spade 

Its own grave and the state’s were made 

Like Samson’s heart breakers, it grew love-locks 

In time to make a nation rue , 

Though It contributed its own fall, 

To wait upon the public downfall , 

It was monastic, and did grow 
In holy orders by stnet vow , 
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the original MSS by Thyer Ne\t to the amusing 
verse satire on the Royal Society called The 
Elephant tn the Moon, the most interesting of these 
rehcs are Characters in prose, resembling in method 
and style those of Hall, 0\erbuiy, and Earle 

Fragrnients from the ‘ Remains ’ 

The traest characters of ignorance 
. Are vanit) , and pnde, and arrogance , 

As blind men use to bear their noses higlier 
Than those that have their ejes and sight entire. 

AH M It and fancy, like a diamond, 

ITie more exact and cunous ’tis ground, 

Is forced for every carat to abate 
As much in value as it Mants m \i eight 

Love IS too great a happmess 
For wretched mortals to possess , 

For could It hold inviolate 
Against those cruelties of fate 
Which all febcities below 
By ngid laws are subject to, 

It would become a bliss too higli 
For perishing mortahty , 

Translate to earth the joys above , 

For nothing goes to heaien but loie 

All love at first, hke generous wine. 

Ferments and fretruntil ’tis fine , 

For when ’tis settled on the lee. 

And from the impurer matter free, 

Becomes the ncher still the older. 

And proves the pleasanter the colder 
As at the approach of winter, all 
The leaves of greaf trees use to fall, 

And leave them naked, to engage 
With storms and tempests when they rage. 

While humbler plants are found to w ear 
Their fresh green hvenes all the year , 

So when their glorious season ’s gone 
With great men, and hard times come on. 

The great’st calamities oppress 
The greatest still, and spare the less. 

In Rome no temple was so low 
As that of Honour, built to shew 
How humble honour ought to be. 

Though there ’twas all authonty 

All smatterers are more brisk and pert 
Than those that understand an art , 

As little sparkles shme more bright 
Than glowmg coals that give them light 

As ’Us a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting to foreshorten any part 
Than draw it out , so ’tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief 

To Ms Mlatresa 

Do not unjustly blame , 

My guiltless breast. 

For ventunng to disclose a flame 
It had so long supprest 
In its own ashes it designed 
For ever to hate lain , 

But that mj sighs, like blasts of wind, 

Made it break out again 


A Small Poet 

Is one that would fain make himself that which nature 
neter meant him, like a fanatic that inspires himself 
with his own whimsies He sets up haberdasher of 
small poetry, with a very small stock and no credit He 
believes it is invention enough to find out other men’s 
wit, and whatsoever he bghts upon either m books or 
company he makes bold wnth as his own This he put, 
together so untowardly that you may perceive his own 
wit as the rickets by the swellmg disproportion of the 
joints. You may know his wit not to be natural, 
’tis so unquiet and troublesome in him for as those that 
have money but seldom are always shakmg their pockets 
when they have it, so does he, when he thinks he has 
got something that wall make him appear He is a 
perpetual talker, and you may know by the freedom of 
ins discourse that he came lightly by it, as thieves spend 
freely what they get He is like an Itahan thief^ 

that never robs but he murthers, to prevent discovery, 
so sure is he to cry down the man from whom he purloins, 
that his petty larceny of wit may piss unsuspected 
He appears so over concerned in all men’s wits, as if they 
were but disparagements of his own , and cnes down all 
they do, as if they were encroachments upon him. He 
takes jests from the owners and breaks them, as justices 
do false vt eights and pots that want measure. When 
he meets with anytlimg that is very good, he changes it 
into small money, like three groats for a shilhng, to serve 
several occasions. He disclaims study, pretends to take 
things m motion, and to shoot flying, which appears to 
be very true, by his often missing of his mark As 

for epithets, he always avoids those that are near akin to 
the sense. Such matches are unlaw ful and not fit to be 
made by a Christian poet , and therefore all his care is 
to choose out such as will serve, like a wooden leg, to 
piece out a maimed verse that wants a foot or two, and 
if they wall but rhyme now and then into the bargam, 
or run upon a letter, it is a w ork of supererogation For 
sunihtudes, he likes the hardest and most obscure best , 
for as ladies wear black patches to make their com- 
ple.\ions seem fairer than they are, so when an illustra 
tion IS more obscure than the sense that went before it, it 
must of necessity make it appear clearer than it did , for 
contranes are best set off wuth contranes. He has found 
out a new sort of poetical Georgies, a tnck of sowing 
wit like clover grass on barren subjects, which would 
yield nothing before. This is very useful for the times, 
wherein, some men say, there is no room left for new 
mvention. He will take three grains of wit like the elixir, 
and, projecting it upon the iron age, turn it mimediately 
into gold All the busmens of mankind has presently 
vanished, the whole world has kept holiday, there has 
been no men but heroes and poets, no w omen but nymphs 
and shepherdesses trees have home fritters, and rivers 
flowed plum pomdge. When he w ntes, he com 
monly steers the sense of his bnes by the rhyme that 
is at the end of them, as butchers do calves by the tad. 
For w hen he has made one line, w hich is easy enough, 
and has found out some sturdy hard word that will but 
rhyme, he wall hammer the sense upon it, like a piece of 
hot iron upon an anval, into what form he pleases There 
IS no art in the world so rich in terms as poetry , a whole 
dictionary is scarce able to contain them , for there is 
hardly a pond, a sheep walk, or a grav el pit m all Greece, 
but the ancient name of it is become a term of art in 
poetry By this means, small poets hav e such a stock of 
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able hard words lying by them, as dryades, hamadryades, 
aonides, fauni, nympha:, sylvani, &c. that signify nothing 
at all , and sudi a world of pedantic terms of the same 
kind, as may serve to furnish all the new inventions and 
' thorough reformations ’ that can happen between this 
and Plato’s great year 

The Puritans were constantly contending for a ‘ thorough refortna 
tion ’ of the Church of England, fhe Platonic year or perfect year 
was a great cycle at the end of which all the heavenly bodies were 
supposed to be in the same relative places as at the Creation 

A Vlntaier 

Hangs out his bush to shew he has not good wine , for 
that, the proverb says, needs it not. Hu had rather 

sell bad wine than good, that stands him in no more , 
for It makes men sooner drunk, and then they are the 
easier over reckoned. By the knavenes he acts above 
board, which every man sees, one may easily take a 
measure of those he does underground in his cellar , 
for he that will pick a man’s pocket to his face, will not 
Slick to use him worse in private, when he knows nothing 
of it He does not only spod and destroy his wines, 
but an ancient reverend proverb, with brewing and rack- 
ing, that says, ‘ In vino ventos , ’ for there is no truth in 
his, but all false and sophisticated , for he can counterfeit 
wine as cunningly as Apelles did grapes, and cheat men 
with It, as he did birds He is an anti Christian 

cheat, for Chnst turned water into wine, and he turns 
■wine into water He scores all his reckonings upon 
two tables, made like those of the Ten Commandments, 
that he may be put m mind to break them as oft as 
possibly he can , especially that of stealing and bearing 
false ivitness against his neighbour, when he draws him 
bad wine, and swears it is good, and that he can take 
more for the pipe than the wine will yield him by the 
bottle — a tnck that a Jesuit taught him to cheat his 
own conscience with When he is found to over reckon 
uotonously, he has one common evasion for all, and 
that is, to say it was a mistake , by which he means, 
that he thought they had not been sober enough to dis 
cover It , for if it had passed, there had been no error 
at all in the case. 

A Prater 

Is a common nmsance, and as great a gneiancd to those 
that come near him, as a pewterer is to his neighbours. 
His discourse is like the braying of a mortar, the more 
impertinent the more voluble and loud, as a pestle makes 
more noise when it is rung on the sides of a mortar, than 
when It stamps downnght, and hits upon the busmess 
A dog that opens upon a ivrong scent will do it oflener 
j than one that never opens but upon a nght He is as 
long winded as a ventiduct, that fills as fast as it empties , 
or a trade wind, that blows one way for half a year 
together, and another as long^ as if it drew 111 its breath 
for SIX months, and blew it out again for six more He 
has no mercy on any man’s ears or patience that he 
can get within his sphere of activity, but tortures him, 
as they correct boys m Scotland, by stretching their lugs 
without remorse. He is like an earwig, when he gets 
Within a man’s car he is not easily to be got out again 
He IS a siren to himself, and has no way to escape ship 
wreck but by having his mouth stopped instead of his 
ears lie plays with his tongue as a cat does with her 
tail, and is transported with tlie delight he gives himself 
of his own making 


An Antiquary 

Is one that has his being in this age, but his life and 
conversation is in the days of old He despises the 
present age as an innovation, and slights the future , 
but has a great value for that which is past and gone, 
like the madman that fell m love with Cleopatra 
All his cunosities take place of one another according 
to their senionty, and he values them not by their 
abilities, but their standing He has a great veneration 
for words that are stneken in years, and are grown so 
aged that they have outlived their employments. These 
he uses with a respect agreeable to their antiquity, and 
the good services they have done. He is a great 
time server, but it is of time out of mind, to which he 
conforms exactly, but is wholly retired from the present 
His days were spent and gone long before he came into 
the world , and sinc^ his only business is to collect what 
he can out of the rums of them He has so strong a 
natural affection to anything that is old, that he may 
truly say to dust and worms, ‘You are my father,’ and 
to rottenness, ‘Thou art my mother He has no pro- 
vidence nor foresight, for all hiS contemplations look 
backward upon the days of old, and his brains are turned 
with them, as if he walked backwards He had rather 
interpret one obscure word m any old senseless discourse 
tlian be author of the most ingenious new one He 

values things wrongfully upon their antiquity, forgetting 
that the most modem are really the most ancient of all 
things in the world, like those that reckon their pounds 
before their shillings and pence, of which they are made 
up He esteems no customs but sucli as liave outhved 
themselves, and arc long since out of use ^ as the 
Catholics allow of no saints but such as are dead, and 
the fanatics, in opposition, of none bu the living 

ArnoDg editions of Butlers Poetical IPorls may be menlioned 
those of Bell (3 vols. 1855) and Bnmiey Johnson (a vole 1893) 

Sir Roger L’Estrange (1616-1704) enjoyed 
in the reigns of Charles II and James II great 
notonety as a political writer A native of Hun- 
stanton, Norfolk, he took up arms for the king m 
1638, and in 1644 headed a conspiracy to seize 
the tow'n of Lynn , but being captured, he was 
condemned to death, and in Newgate for almost 
four years constantly expected to be led forth to 
execution He escaped by the connivance of the 
jailer, attempted a nsing in Kent, then fled to 
Holland, but in 1653 was pardoned by Cromwell 
On the eve of the Restoration he wrote vehemently 
m support of monarchy In 1663 he published 
Consideraitons and Proposals tn order to the 
Regulation of the Press, a pamphlet for which he 
was rewarded by being appointed hcenser or censor 
of the press, and also by a grant of the sole privi- 
lege of printing and publishing news As licenser 
he carried out his functions rigorously In August 
1663 appeared his newspaper The Public Intelli- 
gencer From this time till a few years before 
his death he was constandy occupied in editing 
newspapers and writing pamphlets, mostly against 
Whigs and Dissenters, in support of the court, from 
which he at last received the honour of knighthood 
In 1687 he prefixed to the third series of his paper 
called The Observator, A Brief History of the 
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Ttfws, relating chiefly to the Popish Plot After 
the Revolution he lost his post, and was repeatedly 
impnsoned As a controversialist L’Estrange was 
hold, lively, and vigorous, but coarse, impudent, 
abusive, and by no means a scrupulous regarder of ■ 
truth He is conspicuous in the history of jour- 
nalism Johnson said he was the first writer who 
regularly engaged himself to support a party, right 
or wrong , and Defoe, Addison, and Steele accepted 
many useful hints from L’Estrange He is known 
also as the translator of ^sop’s Fables, Seneca’s 
Morals (abridged), Cicero’s Offices, Erasmus’s 
Colloquies (a selection), Quevedo’s Visions, several 
French novels of startling impropnetj', Bonn’s 
Guide to Etermly (compiled from the Fathers), 
and the works of Josephus The elder D’Israeli 
commented on the curiously familiar style of 
L’Estrange’s ^sop Ticknor thought his trans- 
lation of Que\edo the most spirited, though it is 
hardly faithful or accurate he altered the jokes 
to suit purely English contemporary' conditions 
Clarendon and Pepys praise his wit and con%er- 
sation , Macaulay and Hallam denounce his style 
as ‘a mean and flippant jargon’ and ‘the pattern 
of bad wnting’ He w'as certainly copious, inev 
haustible, and ready-witted, with a great power 
of raillery and vituperation, and wrote wath ease 
and familianty, making a free use of slang 

Much in the ^sop the Greek fabulist is in now isc 
responsible for, though it is too much to say, as 
some have said, that L’Estrange’s i ersion is a new 
work. Further, of the five hundred fables in the 
volume, only two hundred and one — not to speak 
of the copious ‘reflexions’ — are professedly iEsop’s, 
the rest being from Phaedrus, Babrius, Poggio, 
Alciatus, La Fontaine, and many less -known 
authors L’Estrange was no doubt the sole ongi- 
nal authonty for some of them The follow mg is 
a chapter on the domestic militu in which .dEsop 
sen ed as slave, from the Life prefixed to the Fables 

.ffisop’s Invention to bring his Mistress back again 
to ber Husband after abe bad left bim. 

The wife of Xanthus was well bom and wealthy, but 
so proud and domineering withal, as if her fortune and 
her extraction had entituled her to the breeches. She 
was hombly bold, meddhng and expensive, as that sort 
of women commonly are, easily put off the hooks, and 
monstrous hard to be pleased agam , perpetually chatter 
mg at her husband, and upon all occasions of controversy 
threatening him to be gone. It came to this at last, that 
Xanthus’s stock of patience being quite spent, he took, up 
a resolution of going another way to work with her, and 
of trymg a course of seventy, since there was nothing 
to be done with her by kindness. But this experiment, 
instead of mending the matter, made it worse , for upon 
harder usage the woman grew desperate, and went away 
from him m earnest. She was as bad, ’tis true, as bad 
might well be, and yet Xanthus had a kind of hankenng 
for her stiU , beside that, there was matter of interest in 
the case , and a peshlent tongue she had, that the poor 
husband dreaded above all things under the sun But 
the man was willing, however, to make the best of a bad 


game, and so lus wits and his friends w etc set at w ork, 
m the fairest manner that might be, to get her home 
again. But there was no good to be done in 't, it seems , 
and Xanthus was so visibly out of humour upon ’t, that 
rEsop in pure pity bethought himself immediately how to 
comfort him Come, master (says he), pluck up a good 
heart, for I have a project in my noddle, that shall bnng 
my mistress to you back again, with as good a will as 
ever she went from you. What does me /Lsop, but away 
immediately to the market among the butchers, poul 
terers, fishmongers, confectioners, &c. for the best of 
everything that was m season Nay he takes pnvate 
people m his way too, and chops into the very house of 
his mistress’s relations, as by imstake This way of pro 
ceeding set the whole town a gog to know the meaning 
of all this bustle, and rLsop innocently told everybody 
Uiat his master’s wife was run away from him, and he 
had raarry’d another, his friends up and doivn were all 
invited to come and make merry with him, and this was 
to be tlie vveddmg feast The news flew like lightnmg, 
and happy were they that could carry the first tydings of 
It to tlie runaway lady — for everybody knew /Esop to he 
a sen ant in tliat family It gathered in the rolhng, as all 
other stones do in the telling, especially where women’s 
tongues and passions have the spreading of them. The 
w ife, that was m her nature violent and unsteady, ordered 
her chanot to be made ready immediately, and away she 
posts back to her husband , falls upon him with outrages 
of looks and language , and after the easing of her mind a 
little , No, Xanthus, says she, do not you flatter yourself 
with the hopes of enjoying another woman while I am 
alive. Xanthus look’d upon this as one of .rEsop’s mas- 
terpieces , and for that bout all was well again betwixt 
masur and mistress. 

How very far we have got from yEsop will be suffi- 
ciently plain from Fables ccccxcviii and ccccxax,, 
even without premising that the ‘Refle.\ion,’ or 
moral, on the first discusses the ‘political robbers' 
of these times, ‘ cabals of sharpers,’ and the ‘ Com- 
mittee of Safety ,’ while that on the second recites 
an illustrative story ‘from the French farce’ 

The Conscientious Thieves 

There, was a knot of good fellows that borrow’d a 
small sum of mony of a gentleman upon the king’s 
high way when they had taken all they could find. 
Dam y e for a dog, says one of the gang, you have more 
mony about you sirrah, some where or other Lord, 
brother, says one of his companions, can’t ye take the 
gentleman’s mony civilly, but you must swear and call 
names ' As they were about to part. Pray by your 
favour gentlemen, says the traveller, I have so many 
miles to go, and not one penny m my pocket to bear my 
charges , you seem to be men of some honour, and I hope 
you ’1 be so good as only to let me have so much of my 
mony back again, as vnll carry me to my journeys end 
Ay, ay, the Lord forbid else, they cry’d, and so they 
open’d one of the bags, and bad him please himself Ho 
took them at their word, and presently fetch'd out a 
handfull, as much as ever he could gripe WTiy how 
now, says one of the blades, ye confounded son of a 
, ha’ ye no conscience? 

The Trepanning’ Wolf 

rhere s a story of a man of quahty m Ireland, that a 
little before the troubles there, had wall’d in a piece of 
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•ground for a park, and left only one passage into ’t by a 
gate with a portcullis to ’t The Rebellion brake out, and 
put a stop to his design The place was hornbly pester’d 
with wolves , and his people having taken one of ’em m 
a pit-fall, chain’d him up to a tree in the enclosure , and 
then planted themselves in a lodge over the gate, to see 
what would come on 't. The wolf m a very short time 
fell a bowling, and was answer’d by all his brethren 
thereabouts, that were within hearmg of it , insomuch 
that the hubbub was immediately put about from one 
mountain to another, till a whole herd of ’em ere gotten 
together upon the outcry , and so troup’d away into the 
park. They were no sooner in the pound, but down goes 
the portcullis, and away scamper the wolves to the gate, 
upon the noise of the fall on’t When they saw that 
there was no getting out again where they came in, and 
that upon hunting the whole field over, there was no 
possibility of making an escape, they fell by consent upon 
the wolf that drew them in, and tore him all to paces 

The following is an extract from the Brief 
History^ of which the point is in the onginal 
emphasised to the eye not merely by the multi- 
plication of capitals, but by the pnnting' a large 
proportion of the whole m italics and black-letter 

The Popish Plot. 

At the first opening of this plot, almost all people’s 
hearts took fire at it, and nothing was heard but the 
bellowing of execrations and revenge against the accursed 
bloudy Papists. It was imputed at first, and m the 
generid, to the principles of the religion , and a Roman 
Cathohque and a regicide were made one and the same 
thing Nay, it was a sajing frequent in some of our 
great and holy mouths, that they \ierc confident there 
was not so much as one soul of the whole party, within 
his majesty’s dominions, that was not either an actor in 
this plot, or a fnend to ’t In this Iicat, they fell to pick 
mg up of pnests and Jesuits as fast as they could catch 
’em, and so went on to consult their oracleS the witnesses 
(with all formalities of sifting and examining) upon the 
particulars of place, time, manner, persons, &e , while 
Westramster Hall and the Court of Requests were kept 
warm, and ringing still of new men come m, corroborat- 
ing proofs, and further discoveries, 6Lc Uuder this train 
and method of reasoning, the managers advanced, de- 
cently enough, to the finding out of what they tlicmselves 
had laid and concerted beforehand , and, to give the 
devil his due, the whole story was but a farce of so many 
parts, and the noisy informations no more than a lesson 
that they had much ado to go through with, even with 
the help of diligent and careful tutors, and of many and 
many a prompter, to bring them off at a dead lift But 
popery was so dreadfull a thing, and the danger of the 
king’s life and of the Protestant religion so astonishing a 
snrpnze, that people were almost bound in duty to be 
inconsiderate and outrageous upon ’t , and loyalty itself 
would have looked a little cold and indifferent if it had 
not lieen intemperate , insomuch that zeal, fierceness, 
and jealousy were never more excusable tlian upon this 
occasion. And now, having excellent matter to work 
upon, and the passions of the people already disposed for 
violence and tumult, there needed no more than blowing 
the coal of Oates’s narrative, to put all into a flame , and 
in the meantime, all arts and accidents vvere improve-d.as 
* vvetl tovvanl the entertainment of the humour, as to the 


kindling of it The people were first hay red [hared, 
worried, frightened] out of their senses with tales and 
jealousies, and then made judges of the danger, and 
consequently of the remedy , which upon the mam, and 
briefly, came to no more than this Tile plot was laid all 
over the three kingdoms , France, Spam, and Portugal 
taxed their quotas to ’t , we were all to be burnt in our 
beds, and nse with our throats cut, and no way m the 
world but exclusion and union to help us The fancy 
of this exclusion spread immediately, like a gangrene, 
over the whole body of the monarchy , and no saving 
the life of his majesty without cutting off every limb of 
the prerogative the device of union passed insensibly 
into a league of conspiracy, and, instead of uniting Pro- 
testants against Papists, concluded m an association of 
subjects against their sovereign, confounding policy with 
religion 

A poem on The Liberty of the Imprisoned 
Royalists, supposed to have been written by him 
when in Newgate m 1645, 'S ascribed to L’Estrange 
on no very convincing evidence There arc in it 
echoes from other Cavaliers, as will be seen from 
the following" stanzas 
Beat on, proud billows ' Boreas, blow ' 

Swell, curled waves, liigb as Jove’s roof ' 

Your incivility shall shew 

rhat innocence is tempest proof 
Though surly Nereus frown, my thouglits arc calm , 
iher strike, Affliction, for thy wounds are balm 

That w hich the world miscalls a gaol, 
zV private closet is to me. 

Whilst a good conscience is my bail. 

And innocence my liberty 
Locks, bars, walls, leanness, though together met, 

Make mo no pnsoner, but an anchoret 

My soul IS free as ambient air. 

Although my baser parts be mewed , 

Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair 
To company my solitude , 
z\nd though rebellion may my body bind, 

My king can only captivate my mind 

Have you not seen the nightingale ' 

A pilgrim cooped into a cage. 

And heard her tell her wonted tale. 

In that her narrow hennilage ? 

Even then her charming melody doth prove 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grovu 

I am the bird whom they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty , 

But though they do my corps confine, 

Yet, maugre hate, iny soul is free , 

And though I ’m mewed, yet I can chirp and sing, 
Disgrace to rebels, glory to my 1 ing ' 

Walter €li<irlctoii, M D (1619-1707), born at 
Shepton Mallet, studied at Oxford, was physician 
to Charles I and II, a friend of Hobbes, and 
senior censor 1698-1706 in the College of Physicians 
in London He wrote many worl^ on theology, 
natural history, natural philosophy, medicine, and 
antiquities He was a disciple of Van Hclmont, 
and his medical theories w ere as spccukitiv c as his 
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arguments for the imrijortality of the soul In his 
Chorea GigatUum (1663) he maintained the Danish 
origin of Stonehenge, m opposition to Inigo Jones, 
who still more absurdly believed it to be a Roman 
temple Charleton held it was a place of assembly, 
and the scene of the coronation of the Danish kings 
of England. His Brief Discourse concetning the 
Different Wits of Men (1675) contains lively and 
accurate sketches of character, two of which we 
quote , and, anticipating the phrenologists, attri- 
butes the vaneties of talent found among men to 
differences m the form, size, and quality of their 
brains 

The Ready and Nimble Wit 
Such as are endow ed whereivnth have a certain extern 
porary acuteness of conceit, accompanied with a quick 
delivery of their thoughts, so as they can at pleasure 
entertain their auditors with facetious passages and fluent 
discourses even upon shght occasions , but being gene 
rally impatient of second thoughts and deliberations, they 
seem fitter for pleasant colloquies and drollerj than for 
counsel and design , like fly boats, good only in fair 
weather and shallow waters, and then too more for 
pleasure than traffic. If they be, as for the most part 
they are, narrow in the hold and destitute of ballast 
sufficient to counterpoise their large sails, they reel with 
every blast of argument, and are often dn\en upon the 
sands of a ‘ nonplus , ’ but where favoured with the breath 
of common applause, they sail smoothly and proudly, 
and like the City pageants discharge whole volleys of 
squibs and crackers, and skirmish most furiously But 
take them from their familiar and pn\ate conversation 
into grave and severe assemblies, whence all extempo 
rary flashes of wit, all fantastic allusions, all personal 
reflections are excluded, and there engage them in an 
encounter with solid wisdom, not m hght skirmishes, but 
a pitched field of long and serious debate concerning any 
important question, and then you shall soon discover 
their weakness, and contemn that barrenness of under- 
standing which is incapable of struggling wnth the diffi 
culties of apodictical knowledge, and the deduction of 
truth from a long senes of reasons. Again, if those very 
concise sayings and lucky repartees wherein they are so 
happy, and which at first hearing were entertained with 
so much of pleasure and admiration, be wntten down 
and brought to a stnct examination of their pertinency, 
coherence, and venty, how shallow, how frothj, how 
forced wUl they be found ' how much will they lose of 
that applause, which their tickling of the ear and present 
flight through the imagination had gamed ' In the 
greatest part therefore of such men you ought to expect 
no deep or contmued nver of wit, but only a few plashes 
and those too not altogether free from mud and putre- 
faction. 

The Slow but Sure Wit 

Some heads there are of a certain close and reserved 
constitution, which makes them at first sight to promise 
as little of the virtue wherewith they are endow ed, as the 
former appear to be above the imperfections to which 
they are subject Somewhat slow they are indeed of 
both conception and expression, yet no whit the less 
provided with sohd prudence When they are engaged 
to speak, their tongue doth not readily interpret the 
dictates of their mind, so that their language comes as 
It were dropping from their lips, even where they are 


encouraged by familiar entreaties, or provoked by the- 
smartness of jests, which sudden and nimble wits have 
newly darted at them Costive they arc also in inven 
tion, so that when they would deliver somewhat solid 
and remarkable, they are long in seeking what is fit, and 
as long in determining m what manner and words to- 
utter it But after a little consideration, they penetrate 
deeply into the substance of things and marrow of busi 
ness, and conceive proper and emphatic words by which 
to express then: sentiments Barren they are not, but a 
little heavy and retentive Their gifts he deep and con- 
cealed , but being furnished with notions, not airy and 
umbratil ones borrowed from the pedantism of the schools, 
but true and useful — and if they have been manured with 
good learning and the habit of exercising their pen — often 
times they produce many excellent conceptions, worthy to 
be transmitted to posterity Having, however, an aspect 
very like to narrow and dull capacities, at first sight most 
men take them to be really such, and strangers look upon 
them with the eje-s of neglect and contempt Hence it 
comes that excellent parts remaining unknown often 
want the favour and patronage of great persons, whereby 
they might be redeemed from obscurity , and raisctl to 
employments answerable to their faculties, and crowned 
with honours proportionate to their merits The best 
course therefore for tliesc to overcome that eclipse which 
prejudice usually brings upon them, is to contend against 
their own modesty, and either by frequent converse with 
noble and discerning spmts to enlarge the windows of ^ 
their minds, and dispel those clouds of reservedness that 
darken the lustre of their faculties, or by wntmg on 
some new and useful subject to lay open their talent, 
so that the world may be convinced of their intrinsic 
value. 

He wrote some of his thins! m Latin, translated from Latin into 
English, and rendered into Latin the Duchess of Northumberland! 
Life oflier husband Some thirty works are credited to him 

William Cliambcrlayne (1619-89) prac- 
tised as a physician at Shaftesbury, but wielded 
the sword as well as the lancet, for he fought 
among the royalists at the second battle of New- 
bury He complains keenly of the poverty of 
poets, and of being debarred from the society 
of the wits of Ins day His works consist of 
Lov^s Victory, a Tragi-Coniedy (1658), of which an 
altered form was acted m 1678 , and Pharonnida, 
an Heroick Poem (1659). The scene of the first 
IS laid in Sicily , that of Pharonnida chiefly m 
Greece Pharonnida is the daughter of the King 
of the Morea , Argaha, a Chnstian wamor who 
had fought at Lepanto They love at first sight , 
and jealous relations, rival suitors, Turks, bandits, 
sieges, abductions, impnsonment, poison, and 
amazing adventures innumerable fad to prevent 
the triumph of true love With no hght or watty 
verses to float him into popularity, and relying 
solely on his two long (and not seldom tedious) 
works, Chamberlayne was an unsuccessful poet 
His works were almost totally forgotten when 
Campbell, m his Specimens (1819), by quoting 
largely from Pharonnida, and pointing out the 
‘nch breadth and variety of its scenes,’ and the 
power and pathos of its characters and situations, 
drew attention to the passion, imagery, punty off 
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sentiment, and tenderness of description, which 
lay, ‘like metals in the mine,’ in tlte neglected 
volume. Southey was an admirer But Cliamber- 
la>ne’s beauties are marred by infelicity of execu- 
tion , he had some of the gifts of a poet, but little 
of the skill of the artist, though parallels have been 
found in him both to Endymioti and to Don Juan 
The impossible names and the lack of local colour 
and vTaisemblance irritate a modem reader The 
rather awkward heroic couplet, the rather lumber- 
ing blank verse, wandered sometimes into a ‘wilder- 
ness of sweets,’ but at other times into tcdiousness, 
mannerism, and absurdity His discontent with his 
own obscurity and poverty breaks out m a descrip- 
tion of a rich boor in his (blank verse) play 

How purblind is the world, that such a monster, 

In a few dirty acres swadled, must 
Be mounted, in Opinion’s empty scale. 

Above the noblest virtues that adorn 

Souls tliat make worth their center, and to that 

Draw all the lines of action ' Worn w ith age. 

The noble soldier sits, whilst in his cell 
The scholar stews his catholique brains for food 
The traveller, returned and poor, may go 
A seumd pilgnmagc to farmers' doors, or end 
Ills journey m a hospital , few lieiiig 
So generous to relieve, where vertue doth 
Necessitate to crave Harsh poverty. 

That moth which frets the sacred robe of wit. 
Thousands of noble spirits blunts, that else 
Had spun nch threads of fancy from the brain 
But they are souls too much sublimed to thrive 

(From Act i sc i ) 

The leading thought of the splendid opening 
lines of Dryden’s Reltgio Laici is anticipated in 
this dream from Pharonmda 

A strong prophetic dream. 

Diverting by enigmas nature’s stream. 

Long hovering through the portals of her mind 
On vain fantastic wings, at length did find 
T he glimmerings of obstructed rexison, by 
A bnghtcr beam of pure diviniiy 
Led into supernatural light, whose rays 
As much transcended reason’s, as the day’s 
Dull mortal fires, faith apprehends to be 
Beneath the glimmerings of divinity 
Her unimpnsoncd soul, disrobed of all 
Ferrestrial thoughts (like its original 
In heaven, pure and immaculate), a lit 
Companion for those bright angels’ wit 
Which the gods made their messengers, to bear 
This sacred truth, seeming transported where. 

Fixed in the flaming centre of the world, 
file heart o’ th’ microcosm, about which is hurled 
4 he spangled curtains of the sky, within 
Whose boundless orbs the circling planets spin 
Those threads of time upon whose strength rely 
The ponderous burthens of mortality 
An adamantine world she sees more pure, 

More glorious far than this — framed to endure 
The shock of doomsday’s darts. 

Chamberlayne, like Milton, was fond of describ- 
ing the charms of morning For example 


Where every bough 

Maintained a feathered chonster to sing 
Soft panegyrics, and the rude wings bring 
Into a murmuring slumber, whilst the calm 
Morn on exich leaf did hang her liquid balm. 

With an intent, before the next sun’s birth. 

To drop It in those wounds which the cleft earth 
Received from last day’s beams. 

Of virgin punty he says 

The morning pearls, 

Dropt in the lily’s spotless bosom, are 
Less chastely cool, ere the meridian sun 
Hath kissed them into heat 

In a grave narrative passage of Pharonmda, he 
stops to note the beauties of the morning 
1 he glad birds had sung 
A lullaby to night , the lark was fled. 

On dropping wings, up from his dewy bed, 

To fan them in the rising sunbeams 

Wlien commanded by her father to marry a neigh- 
bounng prince, Pharonmda soliloquises (Argalia 
being happily within earshot) thus 
‘Is’t a sin to be 

Bom higb, that robs me of my liberty? 

Or is’t the curse of greatness to behold 
Virtue through such false opticks as unfold 
No splendour, ’le-ss from equal orbs they shine? 

What Heaven made free, ambitious men confine 
In re'gular degrees Poor Love must dwell 
Within no climate but what ’s parallel 
Unto our honored births , the envied fate 
Of princes oft these burthens find from state, 

When lowly swains, knowing no parent’s voice 
A negative, make a free happy choice.’ 

And here she sighed , then w ith some drops, distilled 
From Love’s most sovereign elixir, filled 
rile chrystal fountains of her eyes, which, ere 
Dropped down, she thus recals again ‘But ne’er, 
Ne’er, my Argalia, shall these fears destroy 
My hopes of thee Heaven ' let me but enjoy 
So much of all those blessings, which their birth 
Can take from frail mortality , and Larlli, 

Contracting all her curses, cannot make 
A storm of danger loud enough to shake 
Me to a trembling penitence , a curse. 

To make the horror of my suflcring vvorse. 

Sent in a father’s name, like vengeance fell 
I'rom angry Heaven, upon my head may dwell 
In an eternal stain — my honoured name 
With pale disgrace may languish — busy fame 
My reputation spot — affection be 
lernied uncommanded lust — sharp poverty. 

That weed that kills the gentle flower of love, 
jVs the result of all these ills, may prove 
My greatest misery — unless to find , 

Myself unpitied Yet not so unkind 
Would I esteem this mercenary band. 

As those far more malignant power, that stand, 

Armed with dissuasions, to obstruct the way 
Fancy directs , but let those souls obey 
I heir harsh commands, that stand in fear to shed 
Repentant tears I am rcsolvcil to tread 
Fhose doubtful paths, through all tlie shades of fear 
1 hat now benights them Love ' with pity hear 
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Thy suppliant’s prayer, and when my clouded eyes 
Shall cease to weep, m snules I’ll sacrifice 
To thee such offenngs, that the utmost date 
Of Death’s rough hands shall never violate.’ 

The Pharonntda was edited by Professor Sauusbury m Minor 
Poets of Hie Caroline Periodic oL 1. 1905) In Campbell 3 Sfiectniens 
efihe British Poets there are twenty four paj.es of extracts , and see 
two long articles m the Retrospective Revie^o^ voL 1 (1830). 

Thomas Stanley (1625-78), the editor of 
jEschylus (1663), and author of a biographical 
History of Philosophy (4 vols 1655-62), based 
mainly on Diogenes Laertius and Anstotle, 
published in 1651 his fourth volume of verse, in 
which his earlier pieces were also included The 
only son of Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight, of Cumber- 
low, Hertfordshire, he was educated at Pembroke 
College, Oxford , spent several years in France , 
nnd afterwards lived in the Middle Temple His 
poems, whether onginal or translated (edited in 
two vols by Sir Egerton Brydges m 1814-15), 
tiisplay vigorous thought and graceful expression, 
though the conceits of his age sometimes disturb 

The Tomb 

When, cruel fair one, I am slam 
By thy disdain, 

And, as a trophy of th} scorn, 

To some old tomb am borne, 

Thy fetters must their pow er bequeath 
To those of death , 

Nor can thy flame immortal bum. 

Like monumental fires w ithm an um 

Thus freed from thy proud empire, I shall pro\ e 

Tliere is more liberty m death than love 

And when forsaken lovers come 
To see my tomb. 

Take heed thou mix not with the crowd. 

And (as a victor) proud. 

To view the spods thy beauty made. 

Press near my shade. 

Lest thy too cruel breath or name 
Should fan my ashes back into a flame. 

And thou, devoured by this revengeful fire, 

His sacnfice, who died as thine, expire. 

But if cold earth, or marble, must 
Conceal my dust. 

Whilst hid in some dark nuns, I, 

Dumb and foigotten, he. 

The pride of all thy victorj 

Will sleep with me , 

And they who should attest thy glor) , 

Wdl or forget or not beheve this story 
Then to increase thy triumph, let me rest, 

Smee by thine eye slam, buned m thy breast 

The Ikdss 
Yet ere I go. 

Disdainful Beauty, thou shall be 
So wretched as to know 
What joys thou flmg’st away with me. 

A faith so bnght, 

jVs time or Fortune could not rust , 

So firm that lovers might 
Have read thy story in my dust. 


And crowned thj name 
With laurel lerdant as thy youth 
WhiLt the shrill voice of Lame 
Spread wide thy beauty and my truth 

This thou hast lost , 

For all true lovers, when they find 
That my just aims were crost, 

Will speak thee lighter than the wmd 

And none will laj 
Any oblation on thy shrint, 

But such as would betray 
Thy faith to faiths as fahe as thine 

Yet, if thou choose 
On such thy freedom to bestow , 

Affection may uxcuse. 

For love from sympathy doth flow 

The Deposition. 

Though when I loved thee thou wert fair, 

Thou art no longer so 
Those glories, all the pride they wear 
Unto opinion owe 

Beauties like stars in borrowed lustre shine, 

And ’twas my lore that gave tliec thine 

The flames that dwelt within thine eje 
Do now with mine expire , 

Thy brightest graces fade and die 
At once with my desire 
Lore’s fires tlius mutual influence return. 

Thine cease to shine when mine to bum 

Then, proud Celinda, hope no more 
To be implored or wooed , 

Since by thj scorn thou dost restore 
The wealth my love bestowed , 

And thy despised disdain too late shall find 
That none are fair but w ho are kind 

Mrs Katherine Philips (1631-64), ‘the 
matchless Onnda,’ as she w'as called in her own 
time, was honoured with the praise of Cowley and 
Dryden, and Jeremy Taylor addressed to her a 
famous letter ‘on the offices of friendship’ The 
daughter of a London merchant, she became in 
1647 the wife of James Philips of The Pnory, Car- 
digan, whose father had married her own widowed 
mother, Mrs Fowler , and she divided her time 
between London and Cardigan, dying of small- 
pox in the former city ‘ Onnda ’ was the name 
she chose for herself in a social and literary coterie 
of Antenors and Palaemons, of Celimenas and 
Rosanias, English contemporanes of the pf^cteitscs 
of the Hotel Rarabouillet Most of the verses are 
addressed to her friends on special occasions , 
thus, ‘To my Lady M Cavendish chusing the 
name of Policrite , ’ there are a number on 
friendship, love, the soul, resignation, death, 
and like subjects , some on the politics of 
the day, and one on ‘The Insh Greyhound’ in 
praise of the old wolf-hound Her poems weie 
enshiined by Professor Saintsbury in his Mi/iot 
Poets of the Caroline Peiiod (vol i 1905) 
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Against Pleasure 

There ’s no such thinfj as pleasure here , 

’Tis all a perfect cheat, 

Which does but shine and disappear. 

Whose charm is but deceit , 

The empty bnbe of yielding souls. 

Which first betrays, and then controuls 

’Tis true, it looks at distance fair , 

But if we do approach. 

The fruit of Sodom will impair, 

And perish at a touch , 

It being than m fancy less, 

-tVnd we expect more than possess 

For by our pleasures \ie are cloyed, 

And so desire is done , 

■Or else, like rivers, they make wide 
The channel where they run , 

And either w ay true bliss destroys, 

Making us narrow, or our joys 

We covet pleasure easilj , 

But It not so possess , 

For many things must make it be, 

But one may make it less , 

Nay, were our state as we could chuse it, 
’Twould be consumed by fear to lose it 

Wliat art thou, tlicn, thou winged air. 

More weak and swift than 1 ame. 

Whose next successor is Despair, 

And its attendant Shame’ 

The experience prince then reason had 
Who said of Pleasure, ‘ It is mad ’ 

Jobu Aubrej, antiquary and folklorist, was 
Born at Easton Piercy, near Chippenham, Wilts, 
on 1 2th March 1626, and was educated at Malmes- 
bury (under Robert Latimer, Hobbes’s preceptor), 
Blandford, and Tnnity College, Oxford He entered 
the Middle Temple in 1646, but was never called 
to the Bar , in 1652 he succeeded to his father’s 
estates in Wiltshire, Herefordshire, and Wales, but 
was forced through lawsuits to part with the last 
of them in 1670, and with his very books m 1677 
His later years were passed, ‘ in danger of arrests,’ 
with Hobbes, Ashmole, Lady Long of Draycott in 
his native county, and other protectors, till in June 
1697 he died at Oxford on his way from London 
to Draycott His quaint, credulous Miscellanies 
(1696) was the only work printed in his lifetime , 
but he left a large mass of matenals Of these, 
hib Wiltshire find Surrey collections have in part 
been published, his ‘Minutes of Lives’ (Hobbes, 
Milton, Bacon, &.c), given to Anthony Wood, 
appeared first in Bliss’s Letters 'written by Emi- 
nent ^Persons but has been first adequately 

edited by Mr Andrew' Clark as Brief Lives, 
ehujly of Contemporaries (2 vols 1898) , and his 
Remains of Gentilism and fiidaism was issued 
by the Folklore Society in 1880 See an article 
by Professor Masson in the British Quarterly 
(1856) 


Dreams 

When Sir Christopher Wren was at Paris about 1671, 
he was ill and feverish, had a pain in his reins He 
sent for a phjsitian, who advis’d him to be let blood, 
thinking he had a pleurisy but bleeding much disagree- 
ing with his constitution, he w ould defer it a day longer 
that night he dreamt that he was m a place where palm- 
trees grew (suppose Egypt), and tliat a woman m a 
romantick habit reach’d him dates The next day he 
sent for dates, which cured him of the pain in his reins. 

Mr Winstanly (surveyor of the king’s w'orks) hath built 
a handsome house at Littlebury in Cambndgshire near 
Audely Inn, where are to be seen several ingenious 
machines , one whereof is thus a wooden slipper finely 
carved lieth on the floor of a chamber about a yard and 
an half within the door, which the stranger is to take up 
(it comes up pretty stiff) and up starts a skeleton J II, 
Esq , had been there and being at West Lavington with 
the Earl of Abbington, dream’d December the 9th, that 
he was at Mr Winstanly’s house, and took up the slipper, 
and up rose his mother in mouniing and anon the queen 
[Mary of Orange] appeared in mourning He told his 
dream the next morning to my lord, and his lordship im 
parted it to me (then there) Tuesday Dec ii in the 
evening, came a messenger post from London to acquaint 
Mr H that his mother was dangerously ill he went to 
London the next day his mother liv ed but about 8 days 
longer On Saturday Dec. 15 the queen was taken ill, 
which turned to the small -pox, of which she died 
Decern 28 about two a clock in the morning 

Apparitions 

Sir Walter Long of Draycot (grandfather of Sir James 

Long) had two wives , the ^rst a daughter of Sir 

Packinton m Worcestershire , by whom he had a son 
his second wife was a daughter of Sir John Thinne of 
Longleat , by whom he had several sons and daughters. 
The second wife did use much artifice to render the son 
by the first wife (Who had not much Promethean fire) 
odious to his father, she would get her acquaintance to 
make him drunk, and then expose him m that condition 
to his father , in fine she never left off her attempts, till 
she had got Sir Walter to disinhent him. She laid the 
scene for ihe doing this at Bath at the assizes, where was 
her brother Sir Egnmond Ihinne, an eminent seijeant at 
law, who drew the writing , and his clerk was to sit up 
all night to engross it , as he was" writing, he perceived a 
shadow on the parchment, from the candle , he look’d 
up, and there appear’d a hand, which immediately 
vanish’d, he was startled at it, but thought it might be 
only his fanc>, being sleepy , so he writ on , hy and by a 
fine white hand interposed between the writing and the 
candle (he could discern it was a woman’s hand), but 
vanish’d as before , I have forgot if it appeared a third 
lime But with that the clerk threw down his pen, and 
would engross no more, but goes and tells his master of 
It, and absolutely refused to do it But it was done by 
somebody, and Sir Walter Long was prevailed with to 
seal and sign it. He lived not long after , and his Iiody 
did not go quiet to the grave, it being arrested at tlie 
church porch by the trustees of the first lady Ihe 
heir’s relations took his part, and commenc’d a suit 
against Sir Walter (the second son) and compell’d him 
to accept of a moiety of the estate , so the eldest son 
kept South Wranchestcr, and Sir Walter the second 
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son Dracot Cemes, &c. This was about the middle of 
the reign of King James tlie First 

An)U> 1670, not far from Cyrencester, was an appan 
tion being demanded, whether a good spirit, or a bad ? 
returned no answer, but disappeared with a curious per 
fume and most melodious twang Mr W Lilly believes 
it was a fane 

Mr T M an old acquaintance of mine hath assured 
me, that about a quarter of a year after his first wives 
death, as he lay in bed awake with his little grand child, 
his wife opened the closet door, and came into the 
chamber to the bed side, and looked upon him, and 
stooped down and kissed him , her bps were warm, he 
fancied they would have been cold He was about to 
have embraced her, but was afraid it might have done 
him hurt When she went from him, he asked her when 
he should see her again ? She turned about and smil’d, 
but said nothing The closet door stnked, as it uses to 
do, both at her commg m and going out He had every 
night a great coal fire m his chamber, which gave a light 
as clear almost as a candle (he was hypocondncal) He 
marry’d two wives Since , the later end of his life was 
uneasie. 

Impulses 

Oliver Cromwel had certainly this afflatus One that 
I knew, that was at the battle of Dunbar, told me that 
Oliver was earned on with a divine impulse he did 
laugh so excessively as if ho had been drunk , his eyes 
sparkled with spints. He obtained a great victory , but 
the action was said to be contrary to human prudence 
The same fit of lai^hter seiz’d Oliver Cromwel just 
before the battle of Naseby , as a kinsman of mine, 
and a great favounte of his. Colonel J P then pre 
sent, testifi’d Cardinal Mazerme said, that he was -i 
lucky fool 

Mirandum. 

Anse Evans had a fungous nose, and said it was re 
veal’d to him that the kingfs hand would cure him and 
at the first coming of King Charles II into St James’s 
Park he kiss’d the king’s hand, and rubb’d his nose 
with It , which disturb’d the king, but cured him. Mr 
Ashmole told me. 

John Hales 

He had a noble hbrane of bookes, and tliose judici- 
ally chosen, which cost him h. (quaere Mr Sloper) , 
and which he sold to Cornelius Bee, bookeseller, in Little 
Bntaine (as I take it, for 1000 h ), which was his main- 
tenance after he was ejected out of his fellowship at 
Eaton College He had then only reserved some few 
for his pnvate use, to wind up his last dayes withalL 
The ladle Salter (neer Eaton) was very kind to him 
after the sequestration , he was very welcome to her 
ladyship, and spent much of his time there. At Eaton 
he lodged (after his sequestration) at the next house to 
the Chnstopher inne, where I sawe him, a prettie little 
man, sangmne, of a cheerfuU countenance, very gentile, 
and courteous, I was recieved by him with much 
humanity he was in a kind of violet colourd cloath 
gowne, with buttons and loopes (he wore not a black 
gowne), and was reading Thomas i Kempis , it was 
within a yeare before he deceased He loved canane , 
but moderately, to refresh his spirits.' 

He had a bounufull mind I remember in 1647, a 


little after the visitation, when Thomas Manelt, esq, 
Mr William Radford, and Mr Edward Wood (all of 
Trinity College) had a frolique from Oxon to London, on 
foot, having never been there before, they happened to- 
take Wmdsore in their way, made their addresse to this 
good gentleman, being then fellow Mr Edward Wood 
was the spookes man, remonstrated that they were Oxon 
scholars he treated them well, and putt into Mr Wood’s 
hands ten shillings. 

He lies buned m the church yard at Eaton, under an 
altar monument of black marble, erected at the sole 
chardge of Mr Curwyn, with a too long epitaph 
He was no kilf or km to him 
Mr John Hales dyed at Mns Powney’s house, a 
widow -woman, in Eaton, opposite to the churchyard, 
adjoyning to the Chnstopher Inne southwards ’Tis 
the howse where I sawe him 

She is a very good woman and of a grateful! spint 
She told me that when she was maned, Mr Hales was 
very boimtifull to them in helping them to live in‘ the 
world She was very grateful! to him and respectful! to 
him. 

She told me that Mr Hales was the common godfather 
there, and ’twas pretty to see, as he walked to Windsor, 
how his godchildren asked him blessing When he vvas 
bursar, he still gave away all his groates for the acquit- 
tances to his godchildren , and by that time he came to- 
Windsor bndge, he would have never a groate left 

William Harvey 

He was not tall, but of the lowest stature, round 
faced, olivastcr complexion , htUe eie, round, very 
black, full of spint , his haire was black as a raven, 
but quite white 20 yeares before he dyed 

I first sawe him at Oxford, 1642, after Edgehill fight, 
but was then too young to be acqumnted with so great a 
doctor I remember he came several! times to Tnn 
ColL to George Bathurst, B D , who had a hen to hatch 
egges in his chamber, which they dayly opened to dis 
ceme the progres and way of generation. I had not the 
honour to be acquainted with him till 1651, being my 
cosen Montague’s physitian and friend I was at that 
time bound for Italy (but to my great gnefe disswaded 
by my mother’s importunity) He was very communica 
tive, and willing to instruct any that were modest and 
respectfull to him And m order to my journey, gave me 
[dictated to me] what to see, what company to keepe, 
what bookes to read, how to manage my studies m 
short, he bid me goe to the fountain head, and read 
Aristotle, Cicero, Avicenna, and did call the neotenques 
He wrote a very bad hand, which (with use) I 
could pretty well read. 

I have heard him say, that after his booke of the 
orcnlation of the blood came out, that he fell mighbly 
in his practize, and that ’twas beleeved by the vulgar that 
he vvas crack brained , and all the physitians were against 
his opinion, and envyed him , many wrote against him, 
as Dr Pnmige, Paracisanus, etc (vide Sir George Ent’s 
booke) Wth much adoe at last, in about 20 or 2 P 
yeares time, it was recieved in all the universities of the 
world , and, as Mr Hobbes sayes in his book De Cor 
party he is the only man, perhaps, that ever lived to see 
his owne doctrme established m his life time 

He understood Greek and Latin pretty well, but was 
no cnbque, and he wrote very bad Latin. The Circuiius 
Sangutnts was, as I take it, donne into Latin by Sir George 
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Ent (quaere), as also his liookc Dc Gaieralwue Ant 
tnalittm, hut a little book m i2ino against Riolani (I 
thinke), wherein he makes out his doctrine clearer, was 
writt by hirasclfc, and that, as I take it, at Oxford 

His majestic king Charles I gave him the wardenship 
•of Merton Colledge in Oxford, as a reward for lies service, 
but the times suffered him not to recieve or injoy any 
benefitt by it. 

He was physitian, and a great favorite of the Lord 
High Marshall of England, Thomas Howard, earle of 
Arundel and Surrey, with whom he travelled as Ins 
physitian in his ambassade to the Emperor at 

Vienna, Anno Domini 163- Mr \V Hollar (who was 
then one of his cxcellencie’s gentlemen) told me that, 
in Ins voyage, he would still be making of excursions 
into the woods, makeing observations of strange trees, 
and plants, earths, etc , naturalls, and sometimes like to 
lie lost, so that my lord ambassador would be really 
angry with him, for there was not only danger of thieves, 
but also of wild beasts. 

He was much and often troubled with the gowte, and 
his way of cure was thus , he would then sitt with his 
legges bare, if it were frost, on the leads of Cockainc 
house, putt them into a payle of water, till he was almost 
■dead with cold, and betake himselfe to his stove, and so 
'twas gonne. 

He was hott headed, and his thoughts working would 
many times keepe him from slccpmge , he told me that 
then his way was to nsc out of his bed and walke about 
h|s chamber in his shirt till he was pretty coole, i e till 
he began to have a horror, and then rctumc to bed, and 
sleepe very comfortably 

I remember he was wont to drmkc coffee, winch he 
and his brother Eliab did, before coffee houses were in 
fashion in London 

Autlioiiy Wood, or X Wood (1632-95), was 
bom at Oxford, studied at Merton College, and 
being of independent means, devoted himself to 
heraldry and antiquanan studies, and lived mostly 
m Oxford His History of Oxford the delegates 
of the university press had transl ited into Latin as 
Htsloria et Anltquttates Umvetstlatis Oxontcnsis 
(1674) Wood was ill satisfied with the translation, 
and m idc a new copy of his English MS, which 
was long after published m 1786-96 His gre.at 
A theme Oxonunses was a history of all the wnters 
-ind bishops who had been educated in Oxford from 
1500 to 1690, together with the Fasti or Annals 
for the said time (1691-92) Other works were The 
AnctetU ami Present State of the. City of Oxford 
(1773) and tlie ill-natured Modtus Salintn, a Collec- 
tion of Pieces of lliimoiir{\Tl\) He w is laborious 
m research, but did not generously icknow ledge 
help received from Aubrey and others He was 
peevish in temper, and seemed to welcome spiteful 
stones A third xolumc of the .ItJuna; was in- 
cluded in the second edition jirmted by Tonson 
{1721) The third edition is tint b> Philip Bhss 
(1813-20) , i jirojccted fourth bj him reached onlj 
the first xolumc, contuning Wood's laf and 
liiitis, an autobiogriph} (1848) This list was 
edited in 1892-19CO b> Mr Vndrew Cl irk for the 
Oxford Historical bocietj as vols i -v of a com- 
plete edition of Woods works 


From tho ‘Life and Times.’ 

An Dorn 1632 {Dec 17) — \uthoiiy Wood or i U cod, 
son of Tho Wood or X Wood, bacliekaur of arts ami of 
the civil law, was home m an antient stone house, opjKi 
site to the forefront of Merton eolL m the collegiat pansli 
of b John baptist de Xferton, situat and being within the 
city and universitie of Oxford, on munday the seventeenth 
day of December (S Lazarus day) at about 4 of the clock 
m the morning which stone house, with a backside and 
garden adjojnmg, was bought by his father of John Lant, 
master of arts of the univ of Oxon, 8 December, 6 Jac 
I Dom 1608, and is held by his family of Merton coll 
before mention’d 

An Dom 1633 — He was altogether nursed by his 
mother (of whonie shal be mention made under the jeare 
1666) and by none else. Tor as she nursed his 3 elder 
brothers, so she nursed him (whom she found very quiet) 
and the two next that followed 

An Dom 1637 — He was put to school to leamc the 
Psalter And about that time playing before the dore of 
his father’s house, neare Merton coll one of the horses, 
called Mutton, belonging to Tho Edgerley, the uni- 
versity carrier, rode over him (as he was going to be 
watered) and bruis’d his head very much This cause-d a 
grc.at heaviness for some time after m his head, and per 
haps a slowness in apprehending with quickne:3S things 
that he read or heard , of which he was very sensible, 
when he came to reason 

An Dom 1638 — In the beginning of this ycare his 
eldest brother Thomas Wood (who was borne at lets- 
worth in Oxfordshire) became one of the students of 
Chnst Church, by the favour of Dr Iho lies, he being 
then 14 ycarca of age. 

An Dom 1639 — He was in hes Bible, and ready to 
go into his Accedence 

{Mar 8) — His jongcr brother John Wood died, and 
was buned the day following m Merton coll church 
In Dom 1640 — lie was put to a Latmc school in a 
little house, neare to the church of S Peter in the Paylie, 
and opposite to the street, called the North Bayhc, which 
leads from New Inn to the Boclierew Tlie name of his 
master he hath forgot, but remembers, that he was master 
of arts and a preacher, by a good token, that one of the 
beadles of the universitie did come with his silver staff to 
conduct him from the said little house (a poore thing Owl 
wot) to the church of S Mane, there to preach a Latin 
sermon he thinks (for it was on a working or school day) 
before the universitie 

In Dom 1641 — He was translated to New coll 
schoole, situated between the West part of the chapjicll 
and E part of the clojster, bj tlie adviee, as he usu ill) 
coiicciveal, of some of the fellowes of the said coll who 
usually frequented his father’s house One John Maylard, 
fellow of the-s aid coll , was then, or at least btel), the 
master (afterwards rector of Stanton b John neare Oxon ), 
and after him succcede-d Joh Daws, one of the ehaplajncs 
of the said house, whome he well reinemLcrs to be a 
((uict man 

Ills grandmoiher Penelopie, the widdou of capt. Kob, 
Peltie or I e Petite gent (Ins mothers fithert, died with 
grief at or neare Charlemomit m Ireland, the scat of her 
nephew William xiseomit Caulfield, occasion’d by the 
barliarous Usua,^c of her iiiliniale aequainlance (but a 
bigottol I’lpist) Sr Philiin O Neale, who aclesl the p.rt 
of an areli trajtor and rebell, when the grand rclxlhoa 
broke out in that kinyloine 23 Octrber 1641 
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Ju Dorn 1642. — Upon the publication of his 
majestie’s proclamation, for the suppressing of the 
rebellion under the conduct and command of Robert 
earl of Essex, the members of the umversilie of Oxon 
began to put themselves in a posture of defence, and 
especially for another reason, which was, that there 
was a strong report, that divers companies of soldiers 
[were] passing thro’ the country, as sent from London 
by the parliament for the secunng of Banbury and 
Wanvick Dr Pink of New coll the deputy vice- 
chancellour, called before him to the public schooles all 
the pnvileged men’s armes, to have a view of them 
where not onlie pnvileged men of the unuersitie and 
their servants, but also many scholars appeared, bringing 
w ith them the furniture of armes of every col that then 
had any Mr Wood’s father had then armour or furni- 
ture for one man, viz, a helmet, a back and breast piece, 
a pyke and a musqUet, and other appurtenances And 
the eldest of his men servants (for he had then three at 
least) named Thomas Burnham, did appeare in those 
armes, when the scholars and pnvileged men trained , 
and when he could not tram, as being taken up with 
business, the next servant did traine and much adoe 
there was to keep Thomas, the eldest son, then a student 
of Chr Ch. and a youth of about 18 jeares of age, from 
putting on the said armour and to traine among the 
scholars The said scholars and pnvilegqd men did 
somtimes traine in New colL quadrangle, in the eye of 
Dr Rob Pink, the dep vicechancellour, then warden of 
the said coll And it being a novel matter, there was no 
holding of the school boyes m their school in. the cloyster 
from seeing and following them And Mr Wood re- 
membred well, that some of them were so besotted with 
the training and activitie and gaytie therein of some yong 
scholars, as being in a longing condition to be of the 
traine that they could never be brought to their books 
againe It was a great disturbance to the youth of the 
citie, and Mr Wood’s father foresaw, that if his sons 
were not removed from Oxon they would be spoyl’d. 

(Of/ 23) — The great fight at Edghill in Warwickshire, 
called Keynton battle, between the armies of K. Ch I 
and his parhament was began 

(Or/ 29) — Upon the first newes at Oxon that the 
armies were going to fight, Mr Woods eldest brother 
Thomas, before mention’d, left his gowne at the Town’s 
end, ran to EdghiU, did his Majestie good service, 
return’d on horseback well accountred, and afterwards 
was made an officer in the king’s army 

An Dorn 1653 — After he had spent the Summer at 
Cassington in a lomsh and retir’d condition, he return’d 
to Oxon., and being advised by some persons, he enter- 
tain’d a master of musick to teach him the usual way of 
playing on the violin, that is, by having every stnng 
tunetl 5 notes lower than the other going before The 
master was Charles Griffith, one of the musitians belong 
mg to the aty of Oxon whom he thought then to be a 
most excellent artist, but when A. W improv’d himself 
in that instrument, he found him not so He gave him 
2s fid. entrance, and los. quarterly This person after 
he had extreamly wondred how he could play so many 
tunes as be did by fourths, without a director or guide, 
he then tuned his violin by fifths, and gave him mstmc 
tions how to proceed, leaving then a lesson with him to 
practice against his next coming 

The last yeare, after he was entred into the publick 
hbrary (which he took to be the happiness of his life, and 


into which he never entred without great veneration) he 
could do but little in it, because he was entred but a 
little while before his ague took him But this yeare 
being a constant student therem, he became acquainted 
vvitli the places in the arts library, (for no farther could 
bachelaun, of arts then goe,) where the books of English 
histone and antiquities stand He lighted upon Ilic 
Descnpwn of Leycestershtre, wntten by Will Burton ^ 
and being exceedingly delighted with the performance,, 
he did this or m the yeare following, take notes thence, 
and make collections from it, which he had lying by him 
m his last dayes He took great delight in reading The 
Display of Heraldry, written by John Guillim, and in 
other books of tliat faculty, wntten by Joh Bossewellr 
John Feme, Ac., and endeavour’d to draw out and tnck 
armes with his pen And afterwards vihen he came to- 
full yearcb, he perceived it was his natural genie, and 
could not avoid them. Heraldry, musick and painting; 
did so much crowd upon him, that he could not avoid 
them, and could never give a reason why he should 
delight in those studies, more than in others, so prevalent 
was nature, mix'd with a generosity of mind, and a hatred 
to all that was servile, sneaking or advantagious for lucre- 
sake flis brother Edw Wood was much against these 
studies, and advised him to enter on those that vvfire- 
beneficial, as his mother did Pie had dien a gentile 
companion of the same coll (J W ) who delighted in 
vertuous studies as he did, and would wailk several times 
with him m shady recesses and retired vvalkes, to each 
others content , but the same J W being a gent of a 
good descent, and an heir to un estate of 700I per an. 
at least, he went afterwards to London, mixed himself 
with idle company that flatter’d and admired him, and 
at length debach’d him, which did not a littk rouble- 
A W 

An Dom ifi58 (Au^ 30) — Munday, a terrible raging 
wind hapned, which did much hurt Dennis Bond, a 
great Olivarian and anti monarchist, died on that day, 
and then the Devil took Bond for Ohver’s appearance. 

{Sept 3) — Oliver Cromwell the protector died This 
I set downe, because some writers tell us, that he 
was hurried away by the Devill in the wind before 
mention’d 

{SepL 6) — Richard Cromwell his son was proclaimed 
protector at Oxon at the usual places where kings have 
been proclaimed While he was proclaiuung before S 
Mane’s church dore, the mayor, recorder, tovvnclerk, Ac , 
accompanied by coL Unton Croke and his troopers, were 
pelted with carret and turnip tops, by yong scholars, and 
others, who stood at a distance 

Biilsti'odc Whitclocke (1605-75), the son of 
a judge, and himself an eminent lawyer, was bred 
at St John’s College, Oxford, and the Middle 
Temple. His Memorials of English Affairs from 
the beginning of the reign of Charles I to the 
Restoration mirror the times from a point of view 
opposite to that of Lord Clarendon, though, like 
Selden and other moderate anti-royalists, he vvas- 
averse to a civil war He was chairman of the 
committee which managed Strafford’s prosecution 
As a member of Parhament, and one of the com- 
missioners appointed to treat with the king at Ox- 
ford, he advocated pacific measures , and being an 
enemyrto arbitrary power both in Church and State,. 
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he m the Westminster Assembly refused to admit 
the divine nght of presbytery Under Cromwell 
he held several high appointments, and during 
the government of the Protector’s son Richard, 
acted as one of the keepers of the great seal At 
the Restoration he retired to his Wiltshire estate 
of Chilton The Memorials were not intended for 
publication, and, written almost wholly m the form 
of a diary, are to be regarded rather as a collection 
of histoncal matenals than as history itself A 
mutilated edition of them appeared in 1682, a much 
more satisfactory one in 1732 In a posthumous 
volume of Essays, Ecclesiastical and Civil, he 
strongly advocates religious toleration His J oumal 
of his embassy m 1653 to Sweden was edited by 
H Reeve (1855) See his Memoirs by Professor 
R. H Whitelocke (t86o) 

Thoni.u> Kymer (1641-1713), bom at Yafforth 
Hall, Northallerton, was the son of a Roundhead 
gentleman hanged at York m 1664. Having 
studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, and at 
Gray’s Inn, he published translations, cntical dis- 
cussions on poetry, dramas, and works on history, 
and in 1692 was appointed historiographer royal 
He is remembered as compiler of the invaluable 
collection of historical matenals known as the 
r mdera, extending from the eleventh century to 
his own time (vols 1 -xv in 1704-13, continuation 
by Sanderson m vols xvi -\x. in 1715-35) His 
pnncipal cntical work is The Tragedies of the 
Last Age Considered {167Z), in virtue of which Pope 
considered him ‘one of the best cntics we ever 
had,’ Macaulay, ‘tlie worst critic tliat ever lived.’ 
Uryden, who wrote the ‘heads of an answer to 
Rymer,’ treated with great respect ‘this excellent 
entique,’ but stated a case for the English poets 
against the Greek RymePs classical prejudices 
made him view modem English poetry and drama 
with jaundiced eye Paradise Lost, ‘ which some 
are pleased to call a poem,’ pleased him more, 
however, than Othello, ‘a bloody farce without 
salt or savour’ His own poems are inconsider- 
able — verses to the memory of Waller, a poem on 
Queen Mary’s arrival, and a few amorous ditties 

Sir William Temple (1628-99), diplomatist 
and essay-wnter, was the son of Sir John Temple, 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, but was born in 
London He studied at Cambridge under Cud- 
worth as tutor, but being intended for public 
life, devoted his attention chiefly to French and 
Spanish, and at nineteen went abroad for some 
years He had ere this fallen m love with 
Dorothy Osborne (1627-95), whose father. Sir 
Peter, a strong royalist, disliked the match — 
for Temple’s father sat m the Long Parlia- 
ment But the lovers were constant in their 
affection, and their seven years of separation gave 
occasion for Dorothy’s delightful letters Temple 
married her m 1655, lived in Ireland, and was 
returned to the Irish Parliament for Carlow m 

1660 On his removal two years afterwards to 
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England, the introductions which he carried to- 
leading statesmen speedily procured him employ- 
ment in the diplomatic service He was sent in 
1665 on a secret mission to the Bishop of Munster, 
and on his return he was made a baronet and 
appointed English resident at the court of Brussels 
Temple’s great diplomatic success was the negotia- 
tion at the Hague m 1668, with the Grand Pen- 
sionary De Witt, of the famous Triple Alliance 
between England, Holland, and Sweden, by which 
the ambition of Louis XIV was for a time 
effectually checked He took part in the Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), and as ambassador 
at the Hague, enjoyed for a year the intimacy of 
De Witt, and also of his strenuous opponent, the 
young Prince of Orange, afterwards William IIL 
of England Recalled in 1669, he retired from 
public business to his residence at Sheen, near 
Richmond, and there employed himself in literary 
occupations and gardening In 1674, again am- 
bassador to Holland, he contributed to bring about 
the marriage of the Prince of Orange with tile 
Duke of York’s eldest daughter, Mary (1677) 
Having finally returned to England in 1679, 
Temple refused the king’s offer of a Secretaryship 
of State Charles used to hold anxious conferences 
with Temple on the means of extricating himself 
from the embarrassments created by a long course 
of misgovemment , and Sir William advised the 
appointment of a privy-council of thirty persons, 
in conformity with whose advice the king should 
always act Temple, who was himself for a time 
one of an inner council of four (with Halifax, 
Essex, and Sunderland), soon became disgusted 
with the policy in vogue and the constant intrigues, 
and m 1681 finally retired from public life He 
spent the remainder of his days chiefly at Moor 
Park, near Famham, in Surrey, so called by him 
after the other Moor Park, a scat of the Bedford 
family near Rickmansworth in Herts — ‘ the sweetest 
place that I have seen in my life either before 
or since, at home or abroad’ He has left a de- 
scnption of the Herts garden in a famous essay, 
quoted below At Moor Park, Temple had for 
secretary and humble companion the famous- 
Jonathan Swift, who retained no very agreeable 
recollection of that penod of dependence and 
obscunty There also resided one with whom 
Swift IS indissolubly associated — Esther Johnson, 
immortalised as ‘ Stella,’ the daughter of Temple’s 
housekeeper 

After the Revolution King William somebmes 
visited Temple and sought his advice about public 
affairs Throughout his whole career his conduct 
was marked by a cautious regard for his personal 
comfort and reputation, which strongly disposed 
him to avoid nsks of every kind, and to stand 
aloof from public business where special courage 
or decision was required , he seems to have had 
a lively consciousness that neither his abilities 
nor dispositions fitted him for vigorous action 
in stormy times , but as an adviser he was en- 
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lightened, safe, and sagacious. In character Sir 
William was estimable and decorous , his temper, 
naturally haughty, was generally kept m order , 
and among his foibles, %anity was the most 
prominent 

The works of Sir William Temple consist chiefly 
of short miscellaneous pieces His longest dis- 
quisition is Observations upon the United P rovinces 
of the Netherlands^ composed dunng his first re- 
tirement at Sheen , and both this and his Essay 
on the Original and Nature of Government show 
his gift as an observer and descnber Besides 
several political tracts, he wrote essays entitled 
Miscellanea (1680-92), which became famous, on 
Ancient and Modem Learning, on Gardening, 
Heroic Virtue, Poetry, Popular Discontents, 
Health and Long Life, and other miscellaneous 
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subjects Though his philosophy was not \ery 
profound nor his intellectual power great, his 
Miscellanea contain many sound and acute 
observations, expressed m an easy and per- 
spicuous style. Dr Johnson said ‘ Sir William 
Temple was the first writer who gave cadence to 
English prose before his time, they were care- 
less of arrangement, and did not mind whether 
a sentence ended with an important word or an 
insignificant word, or with what part of speech 
It was concluded.’ This is hardly fair to Ben 
Jonson, to Bishop Hall, Cowley, and Jeremy 
Taylor But even Dryden, Halifax, and Tillotson 
are hardly so modem as Temple, who may fairly 
rank as the forerunner of the eighteenth-century 
essayist His Letters are many of them admir- 
^ able The three following extracts are from the 
Miscellanea 


English Qardaning and the English Climate 

But after so much ramble into ancient times and 
remote places, to return home and consider the present 
way and humour of our gardening m England, which 
seem to have grown into such vogue, and to have been 
so mightilj improved m three or four and twenty >eaj^ 
of his Majesty’s reign, that perhaps few countnes are 
before us, either m the elegance of our gardens, or in 
the number of our plants , and, I believe, none equals 
us m the variety of fruits, which may be justly called 
good , and from the earliest cherry and straw berr), to 
the last apples and pears, may furnish eiery daj of the 
circling year For the taste and perfection of what we 
esteem the best, I may truly say that the French, who 
have eaten my peaches and grapes at Shene m no \ery 
lU year, have generally concluded that the last are as 
good as any they have eaten m France on this side 
Fountainblcau , and the first as good as any the> have 
eat m Gascony , I mean those which come from the 
stone, and are properly called peaches, not those which 
are hard, and are termed pavies , for these cannot grow 
m too warm a climate, nor ever be good in a cold , and 
are better at Madrid than in Gascony itself Italians 
have agreed my white figs to be as good as any of that 
sort m Italy, which is the earlier kind of white fig there, 
for m the latter kind and the blue we cannot come near 
the warm climates, no more than in the Frontignac or 
Muscat grape 

My orange trees are as large as any I saw when I 
was >oung in France, except those of Fountambleau, 
or what I have seen since m the Low Countnes, except 
some ver) old ones of the Pnnee of Orange’s, as laden 
w ith flowers as any can well be, as full of fruit as I suffer 
or desire them, and as well tasted as are commonlj 
brought over, except the best sorts of Sewl and Portugal 
And thus much I could not but say, in defence of our 
climate, which is so much and so generally decried 
abroad, by those who never saw it, or, if they have 
been here, have yet perhaps seen no more of it than 
w hat belongs to inns, or to taverns and oidinanes , who 
accuse our country for their own defaults, and speak lU, 
not only of our gardens and houses, but of our humours, 
our breeding, our customs and manners of life, by what 
they have observed of the meaner and Laser sort of man- 
kind , and of company among us, because they wanted 
themselves perhaps either fortune or birth, either quahty 
or ment, to introduce them among the good. 

I must needs add one thing more m favour of our 
climate which I heard the king Say, and I thought new 
and nght, and truly like a king of England that loved 
and esteemed his own country , ’tvvas m reply to some 
of the company that were reviling our climate, and 
extolling those of Italy and Spam, or at least of France. 
He said he thought that was the best climate where he 
could be abroad in the air with pleasure, or at least 
wnthout trouble and inconvenience, the most dajs of the 
year and the most hours of the day , and this he thought 
he could be m England more than m. any countrj he 
knew of m Europe And. I believe it true, not only of 
the hot and the cold, but even among our neighbours 
of France and the Low Countnes themselves, where the 
heats or the colds and changes of the seasons are less 
treatable than they are with us 

The truth is, our climate wants no heat to produce* 
excellent fruits , and the default of it is only the short 
seasons of our heats or summers, by which many of the 
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later are left behind and 'imperfect with les Hut all 
•sueh as are npe before tlie end of August are, for aught 
I kfnov; , as good with us as anj where else Tins makes 
me esteem the true region/ of gardens, m England to be 
the compass of ten miles about London, where the 
ricadcntal warmth of air from the fires and steams of so 
' vast a town, makes fruits as well as com a great deal 
forwarder than m Hampshire or Wiltshire, though more 
southward by a full degree 

There art, besides the temper of our climate, two 
things particular to us that contribute much to the 
beauty and, elegance of our gardens, which are the gravel 
of our walks, and the fineness and almost perpetual 
greenness of our turf The first is not known anywhere 
•else, whicli leaves all their dry walks m other countnes 
very unpleasant and uneasy The other cannot be found 
( m France or in Holland, as we have it, the sod not ad 
mitting that fineness of blade in Holland, nor the sun 
that greenness in France, during most of the summer, 
nor, mdecd, is it to be found but in the finest of our 
soils 

Moor Park Garden. 

The perfcctest figure of a garden I ever saw, either 
at home or abroad, was that of Moor Park in Hertford 
shire, when 1 knew it about thirty years ago It was 
qiade by the Countess of liedfotd, esteemed among the 
gaatest wits of her time, and celebrated by Doctor Donne , 
and with \ery great care, excellent contnvance, and much 
cost, but greater sums may be thrown away without 
effect or honour, if there want sense m proportion to 
money, or if nature be not followed , which I take to be 
file great rule in this, and perhaps in every thing else, 
as far as tke conduct not only of our li\es, but our 
governments And whether the greatest of mortal men 
should attempt the forcing of nature may best be judged, 
by observing how seldom God Almighty does it himself, 
b> so few, true, and undisputed miracles as we sec or 
hear of m the world For my own part, I know not 
three wiser precepts for the conduct either of pniice-s or 
private men, than 

Servarc modttm, pncmque inert, 

Natnramque seqnt 

because I take the garden I have named to ha\e been 
in all kinds the most beautiful and jKrfect, at least m 
the figure and disposition, that I base ever seen, I will 
describe it for a model to those that meet with such a 
situation, and are above the regards of common expcnce 
It lies on the side of a hill (upon which the house stands), 
but not veiy steep The length eif the house, where the 
best rooms anti of most use or pleasure are, lies upon 
the breadth of the garden , the great parlour opens into 
the middle of a terras gravel walk that lies even with it, 
and which luav l)c, as I remember, about three hundred 
paees long, and broad m proportion , the border set with 
standard laurels, and at large distances, whidi have the 
Iveautj of orange trees out of flower and fruit from this 
walk are three descents bj man) stone steps, m the 
middle and at e.ich end, into a veiy Large paiterre Ihu 
Is divided into iiuarters by gravel walks, and adorned 
With two fountains and eight statues m the several 
quarters , at the end of the terras walk are two summer 
houses, and the sides of the ixirterre arc ranged willi two 
large cloisters, ojven to the ganlen, upon arches of stone, 
and ending wall two other summer liouscs even with the 
cloisters, whieli We (vavcil With Stone, and dcsigneil for 


walks of shade, there being none other m the whole 
parterre Over these two cloisters are two terrasses 
covered with lead, and fenced with balusters , and the 
pass.age into these airy walks is out of the two summer 
houses, at the end of the first terras walk The cloister 
facing the south is covered with vines, and would have 
been proper for an orange-house, and the other for 
myrtles, or other more common greens , and had, I 
doubt not, lieen cast for that purpose, if this piece of 
gardening had been then m as much vogue as it is now 

From tlie middle of the parterre is a dcseent by many 
steps flying on each side of a grotto that lies between 
them (covered with lead, and flat) into the lower, garden, 
which is all fruit trees ranged about the several quarters 
of a wilderness which is very shady , the walks here are 
all green, the grotto cinbellishe'd with figures of shell- 
rock-work, fountains, and water-works If the hill had 
not ended witli the lower garden, and the wall were not 
bounded by a common vvay that goes through the park, 
they might have added a third quarter of all greens , 
but this want is supplied by a garden on the other side 
the house, which is all of that sort, very wild, shady, and 
adorned with rough rock work and fountains 

rius was Moor Park, when I was acquainted with it, 
and the sweetest place, I think, that 1 have seen in my 
life, either before or since, at home or abroad, what it is 
now) I can give little account, having passed through 
several hands that have made great changes m gardens 
as wcl’ as houses, but the remembrance of what it was 
IS too pleasant ever to forget, and therefore I do not 
believe to have mistaken the figure of it, which may 
serve for a pattern to the best gardens of our manner, 
and that are most proper for our country and climate. 

On Poetry 

But fo spin off this thread, which is already grown too 
long what honour and request the ancient poetry has 
hve-d in, may not only be observed from the universal 
reception and use m nil nations from China to I’eru, 
from bcythia to Arabia, but from the esteem of Uie best 
and the greatest men as well as the vulgar Among the 
Hebrews, David and Solomon, the wisest kings. Job 
and Jerciniali, the holiest men, were the best poets of 
their nation and language Among the Greeks, the two 
most renow ntal sages and lawgivers were Lycurgus and 
Solon, whereof the last is known to luve e’ccclleal in 
poetry, and the first was so great a lover of if, that to 
Ins care and industry w c are said (by some authors) to 
owe the collection and preservation of the loose and 
scattered piece's of Homer in the order wherein they luve 
since appeared Alex.ander is reported neathcr to have 
travelled nor slept without those admirable poems ilways 
in his company Phalaris, that was inexorible to all 
other enemies, relented at the charms of Stesichoiu, his 
muse Among the Konuns, the last and great bcipio 
passed the soft hours of his life in the convcrs-ation of 
Terence, and was thought to have a part m Uic cam(K>o 
tion of hu cometlics. C eaur was an excellent poet as 
well as orator, and composed a jiocm in his voyage from 
Rome to hjxain, relieving the leahous diflicultics of bis 
mareJi with the entertainments of his mu.'.e \ugustui 
was not only a patron, but a fnend and compamoa of 
\ir[;il and Horace, and v,a$ lunuclf both an admner of 
poeto and a pretcni'er too, as far as his genms wou'd 
reach, or his busy scene allow ' Hi ttue, since hi age 
wc have few such examples of great pnnees favouing 
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or affecting poetry, and. as few perhaps of great poets 
deserving it Whether ^t be that the fiercenesit of the 
Gothic humours or nojse of their perpetual wars frighted 
It awaj, or that the unequal mixture of the modem 
languages would not bear it , certain it is that the great 
heights and excellency both of poetry and music fell 
wth the Roman IqaiTiing and empire, and have never 
since recoiercd the admiration and applauses that before 
attended them. Yet, such as they are amongst us, they 
must be confessed to be the softest and sweetest, the 
most general and most innocent amusements of common 
time and life They still find room m the courts of 
pnnces and the cottages of shepherds They sene to 
revive and animate the dead calm of poor or idle b\es, 
and to allay or divert the violent passions and perturba 
tions of the greatest and the busiest men And both 
these effects are of equal use to human life , for the mind 
of man is like the sea, which is neither agreeable to the 
beholder nor the voyager in a calm or in a storm, but is 
so to both when a little agitated by gentle gales , and so 
the mind, when moved by soft and easy passions and 
affections I know \ery well that many who pretend to 
be wise by the fomis of being gra\ e, are apt to despise 
both poetry and music as toys and tnfles too light for 
the use or entertainment of senous men. But whoever 
find themsehes wholly insensible to these channs, would 
I think do well to keep their own counsel, for fear of 
reproaching their own temper and bringing the goodness 
of their natures, if not of their understandings, into ques 
tion it may be thought at least an ill sign, if not an 
ill constitution, since some of the fathers went so far as 
to esteem the lo\e of music a sign of predestination, as 
a thing duine, and reserved for the felicities of hea\en 
Itself While tlus world lasts, I doubt not but the 
pleasure and requests of these two entertainments wall 
do so too and happy those that content themsehes 
with these, or any other so ea^ and so innocent , and 
do not trouble the world or other men, because they 
cannot be quiet themselves, though no body hurts 
them 1 

When all is done, human life is at the greatest and 
the best but like a froward chdd, that must be played 
w ith and humoured a little to keep it qmet till it falls 
asleep, and ^hen the care is over 

Temple’s Essay upon the Ancient and Modern 
Learning gave occasion to a very celebrated 
literary controversy The question was raised 
by a work of Charles Perrault (immortal as the 
author of ‘ Puss m Boots,’ ‘ Cinderella,’ and ‘ Blue 
Beard’) m which, with the view of flattering the 
pnde of the Grand Monarque, it was affirmed 
that the writers of antiquity had been excelled 
by those of modem times Boileau strenuously 
opposed the doctrine , and in behalf of the ancients 
Sir William also took the field According to 
Perrault, ‘we must have more knowledge than 
the ancients, because we have the advantage both 
of theirs and our ow n , as a dwarf standing upon 
a giant’s shoulders sees more and further than 
he , ’ the ancients are really the young of the 
earth, and we are the true ancients Temple 
replies that the ancients denved vast stores of 
knowledge from their predecessors— the Chinese 
Indians, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Persians, Syrians’ 


and Jews , and thence, no doubt, Orpheus, Homer, 
Lycurgus, Pythagoras, and Plato drew their stores.. 
Temple, whose scholarship was inadequate (he 
knew no Greek, and the essay w-as rather a jeic 
d’csprit than a critical performance), absurdly 
assumed as facts the venest fables — as about 
Orpheus, asking triumphantly, ‘ What arc becqme 
of the charms of music, by which men and beasts, 
fishes, fowls, and serpents, were so frequently en- 
chanted, and their very natures changed , by which 
the passions of men were raised to the greatest 
height and violence, and then as suddenly appeased, 
so that they might be justly said to be turned into 
lions or lambs, into wolves or into harts, by the 
powers and charms of this admirable art?’ The 
more ancient sages of Greece were greater men 
than Hippocrates, Plato, and Xenophon ‘There 
IS nothing new in astronomy,’ he says, ‘to vie 
with the ancients, unless it be the Copemican 
system , nor m physic unless Haney’s circulation 
of the blood ’ ' But it is disputed w'hether these dis- 
covenes are not derived from ancient fountains, 
m any case they have ‘made no change in the 
conclusions of astronomy nor in the practice of 
physic, and so have been of little use to the 
world, though perliaps of much honour to the 
authors’(') In companng‘the great wits among 
the moderns’ with the authors of antiquity, he 
mentions no Englishmen except Sir Philip Sidney, 
Bacon, and Selden, leaving Shakespeare and 
Milton altogether out of view After Anosto, 
Tasso, and Spenser, he ‘knows none of the 
modems that have made any achievements in 
heroic poetry' worth recording’ Descartes and 
Hobbes are ‘the only new philosophers that have, 
made entries upon the noble stage of the sciences 
for fifteen hundred years past’ But Temple’s most 
unlucky blunder was his adducing the Greek 
Epistles of Phalans to prove that ‘ the oldest books 
we have are still m their kind the best,’ these 
Epistles ‘ I think to have more grace, more spint, 
more force of wit and genius, than any others I 
have seen, either ancient or modem ’ In fairness 
to Temple, however, it must be added that m the 
essay on Poetry, published in the same volume, he 
shows a much more adequate knowledge and 
appreciation of the modems, extolling ‘ the match- 
less writer of Don Quixote^ and assertmg that the 
English drama, m its development under Shake- 
speare and his successors, had ‘in some kind 
excelled both the ancient and the modem’ 
achievements in that line. Temple’s Essay led 
to the appearance of a new edition of the 
Epistles by Charles Boyle, aftenvards Earl of 
Orrery , and so Boyle got into a quarrel with the 
great cntic Bentley Bentley demonstrated the 
Epistles to be a forgery, spoke irreverently of 
Temple, and m his immortal dissertation (1699) 
overwhelmed Boyle, Aldrich, Atterbury, and other 
Christ Church doctors with ridicule Swift came 
into the field on behalf of his patron with his 
famous Battle of the Books, and to the end of 
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his life spoke of Bentley with contempt JVIany 
other contemporaries also engaged in the fray, 
critical opinion being all on one side, though 
good wit and satire were squandered on the 
other-— and not wholly in vain, for the uncritical 
view continued to assert itself from time to time 
To one of Bentley’s allies Temple wrote a reply, 
which might partly have suggested Swift’s account, 
in Gulliver’s Travels^ of experimental researches 
of the projectors at Lagado 

What lias been produced for the use, benefit, or 
pleasure of mankind, by all the airy speculations of those 
who have passed for the great advancers of knowledge 
and learning these last fifty years (which is the date of 
our modem pretenders), I confess I am yet to seek, and 
should be very glad to find I have indeed heard of 
wondrous pretensions and visions of men possessed with 
notions of the strange advancement of learning and 
sciences on foot m this age, and t)ie progress they are 
like to make in the next, as the universal meahcine, 
which will certainly cure all that have it , the philosopher’s 
stone, which will be found out by men tliat care not for 
nehes , the transfusiop of young blood into old men’s 
veins, which wll make them as gamesome as the lambs 
from whicli ’tis to be dcn\ed, an universal language, 
which may serve all men’s turn when they have foigot 
their own , the knowlealgc of one another’s thoughts with 
out the grievous trouble of speaking , the art of flying, 
till a man happens to fall down and break his neck , 
double bottomed ships, whereof none can ever be cast 
away besides the first that was made , tlic admirable 
virtues of that noble and necessary juice called spittle, 
which will come to be sold, and very cheap, m the 
apothecaries’ shops ^ discoveries of new worlds in the 
planets, and voyages between this and that m the moon, 
to be made as frequently as between York and London 
which such poor mortals as I am think as wild os those 
of Anosto, but without half so much wat or so much 
instruction , for there these modern sages may know 
where they may hope in time to find their lost sense,, 
preserved in phials with those of Orlando 

The following is part of one of Dorothy 
Osborne’s letters to her betrothed, written from 
her father’s house of Cliicksands, in Bedfordshire, 
in 1653 

You ask me how I pass my time here I can give you 
a perfect account not only of what I do for the present, 
but of what I am likely to do this seven years if I stay 
liere so long I rise in the morning reasonably early, 
and before I am rendy I go round the liouse till I am 
weary of tliat, and then into tile garden till it grows too 
hot for me About tea o’clock I think of making me 
ready, and when that’s done I go into my father's 
cliambcr, from whence to dinner, where my cousin Jfolle 
and I sit m great stale in a room, and at a table that 
would hold a great many more Vfler dinner vve sit and 
talk till Mr B comes m question, aud then I am gone 
1 he heat of the day is spent in reading or working, and 
aliout SIX or seven o’clock I walk out into a common 
lint ho hard by the house, w here a great many young 
w entiles keep sheep and cows, and sit m the shacic 
singing of ballads. I go to them and compare thejr 
voices and beautie,. to some ancient shcplicrdevjts that I 
have read of, and find a vast dilfcrence there , but, trust 


me, I tliink these are as innocent as those- could be I 
talk to them, and find they want nothing to make them 
the happiest people m the world but the knowledge that 
they are so Most commonly, when we are in the midst 
of our discourse, one looks about her, and spies her cows 
going into the com, and then away they all run as if they 
hatl wings at their heels, I, that am not so nimble, slay 
behind , and when I see them dnving home their cattle, 
I think ’tis time for me to return too When 1 have 
supped, I go into the garden, and so to the side of a 
small nver that runs by it, when I sit down and wish 
you were with me (you had best say tins is not kind 
neither) In e-amest, ’tis a pleasant place, and would lie 
much more so to me if I bad your company 1 sit there 
sometimes till I am lost with tlunking , and were it not 
for some cniel thoughts of the crossness of our fortunes 
that will not let me sleep there, I should forget that there 
were such a thing to be done as going to bed 

Since I writ this my company is incre-ased by two, ray 
brother Harry and a fair niece, the eldest of my brother 
Peyton’s children She is so much a woman that I am 
almost ashamed to say I am her aunt , and so pretty, 
that, if I had any design to gam of servants, I should not 
like her company , but 1 have none, and therefore shall 
endeavour to keep her here as long as I can persuade 
her father to spare her, for she will easily consent to it, 
having so much of my humour (though it be the worst 
thing m her) as to like a melancholy place and little 
company My brother John is not come down again, 
nor am I certain wlieii he will be here He went from 
London into Gloucestershire to my sister wlio was very 
ill, and his youngest girl, of which ho was very fond, is 
since dead,- But I believe by that time liis wife lias a 
little recovered her sicknc'ss and loss of her child, he will 
he coming this way My father is reasonably well, but 
keeps his chamber still, and will hardly, I am afraid, ever 
be so perfectly recovered as to come abroad again 

Icmplc s collected worlds fill 4 vola, (1814). Sec, bciaidci the older 
Lives b> Boyard, Swift, and Temples sister, I^dy GifT'ird, the 
elaborate ^7/lr;/n7/rf by T P Courtenay (1836), Macaulays bnllnnt 
£s«say ilicrcon, and E A. Parry s admirable edition of seventj- 
one of Dorothy Osborne s Letters (1888) 'I'he best of all enuasms 
of Temple as an cssajist 15 Charles Lambs c.'isa} on ‘ The Ccnlccl 
Style in Wtiims 

The Uloriiuis of lI.iIifaA (Glorgl Savill , 
*633-95) was distinguished as statesman, orator, 
and political writer In the contests between 
the Crown and the Parliament after the restoration 
of diaries II he was alternately in high favour 
with both parties as he supported or opposed 
the measures of each He opposed the Test 
Bill in 1673 , as a keen cntic of the Cabal he 
secured the king’s dislike, but after 1678 became 
the chicfest favourite at court. lo popery he 
w IS unftignedly hostile, and he disliked the Duke 
of York as the representative of French in 
tlucncc and Catholic hopes, jet it was his skill 
and power in debate tint did most to defeat 
the bill excluding the Duke from the succes- 
sion to the throne. For tins he was elevated to 
die dignity of marquis, Kccpcr.of the Priv) heal, 
and President of the Council He retained his 
offices till his opi>Osition to the proposed repeal 
of the lest and Habeas Corpus Acts caused his 
dismissal Vftcr the flight of James, Halifax was 
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chosen Speaker of the peers in the convention, and 
obtained his old office of Pnvj Seal, but he again 
lost favour, and joined the ranks of the Opposition 
He was a Tnmmer, as Lord Macaulay says, from 
pnnciple, as well as from constitution ‘Every 
faction in the day of its insolent and vindictive 
tnumph incurred his censure , and e\ ery faction 
when vanquished and persecuted found in him a 
protector,’ and according to the same authority, 
the Revolution ‘bears the character of the great 
and cautious mind of Halifax.’ He figures (favour- 
ably) as Jotham m Absalom and Achitophel His 
political and miscellaneous tracts deserv-e to be 
studied for their political insight and literary merit, 
and entide him to a place among English classics 
They consist of short treatises, including Advice 
to a Daughter^ The Character of a Trimmer^ 
Anatomy of an Equivalent^ Maxims of State^ and 
Letter to a Dissenter Mackintosh said (hjper- 
bohcally) that the Letter to a Dissenter was the 
finest political tract ever vmtten The modem 
character of Halifax’s style is no less remarkable 
than his logic and happy illustration He ranks 
as one of the founders of modem English prose, 
and in his best passages matches the true elo- 
quence of Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor 
The Character of a Trimmer (1685), interpreting 
the word in a good sense, was meant to advise 
Charles II to throw off the influence of his brother 
James The Rough Draft of a New Modtl at Sea, 
not published till 1701, fully recognises the import- 
ance to England of the sea and of her nav^, and 
contams the sentence ‘To the question. What 
shall we do to be sav ed m this world ? there is no 
answer but this Look to your moat’ Amongst 
his Maxims of State are ‘ He who thinks his place 
below him will certainly be below his place,’ and 
‘ Men loye to see themselves in the false lookmg- 
glass of other men’s failings’ It was Halifax who 
said that Rochester, when appointed to the post of 
Lord President, ‘had been kicked upstairs’ His 
first wife was a daughter of WallePs ‘ Sacharissa ,’ 
his daughter was the mother of the famous Earl of 
Chesterfield. Henry Carey, the poet-musician, was 
a natural son of Halifax 

Miss Foxcroft has no doubt that the Character 
of a Tnmmer was a retort to a denunciation by 
L’Estrange (see page 741), m the Observator in 
December 1684, of ‘ the humour of a tnmmer ,’ as 
L’Estrange’s burst was a reply to a pamphlet called 
The Observator proved a Tnmmer L’Estrange 
rails at a Trimmer as ‘ a hundred thousand things,’ 
as ‘a man of latitude as well in politiques as 
divinity,’ as ‘one that for the ease of travellers 
towards the New Jerusalem proposes the cutting of 
the broad way and the narrow both into one,’ and 
so on, in a vehement paragraph As L’Estrange 
was licenser of the press, Halifax must have made 
up his mind beforehand to circulate his pamphlet 
in MS It was presumably wntten in December 
1684 or January 1685, and was not published till 
some time m 4688 


The following are extracts (the first being the 
preface, the last the conclusion) from , 

‘ The Character of a Trimmer ’ 

It must be more than an ordinary provocation that can 
tempt a man to write in an age overrun with scnbblers 
as Egjpt was with flies and locusts. That worae vermin 
of small authors hath given the world such a surfeit that, 
instead of desirmg to w nte, a man would be inclineil to 
wish, for his own ease, that he could not read , but there 
are some thmgs that do so raise our passions that our 
reason can make no resistance, and when madmen in 
the two extremes shall agree to make common sense 
treason, and join to fix an ill character on the only men 
in a naUon who deserve a good one, I am no longer 
master of my better resolutions to let the world alone, 
and must break loose from my more reasonable thoughts 
to expose those false coiners who would make their 
copper w ords pass upon us for good payment 

Amongst all the engines of dissension there hath been 
none more powerful in all times than the fixing names 
upon one another of contumely and reproach And the / 
reason is plum m respect of the people, who, though 
generally they are uncapable of making a syllogism or 
forming an argument, yet they can pronounce a word, 
and that serveth their turn to throw it with their dull 
malice at the head of those they do not hke. Such 
things ever begin m jest, and end m blood , and the 
same word which at first maketh the company merry, 
groweth in time to a mditary signal to cut one another’s 
throats These mistakes are to be lamented, thongh not 
easily to be cured, being suitable enough to the corrupted 
nature of mankind , but it is hard tlut men w ill not only 
invent ill names, but they will wrest and misinterpret 
good ones. So afraid some are even of a reconedmg 
sound that they raise another noise to keep it from being 
heard, lest it should set up and encourage a dangerous 
sort of men, who prefer peace and agreement before 
violence and confusion. Were it not for this, why, after 
we have played the fool with throwing Whig and Tory 
one at another as boys do snowballs, do we grow angry 
at a new name which by its true signification might do 
as much to put us into our wits as the others have done 
to put us out of them? 

This irmocent word ‘Trimmer’ signifieth no more than 
this, that if men are together in a boat, and one part of 
the company would weigh it down of one side, another 
would make it lean as much to the contrary , it happeneth 
there is a third opinion of those who conceive it would 
do as well if the boat went even, without endangenng 
the passengers. Now, it 13 hard to imagine by what 
figure in language, or by what rule m sense, this cometh 
to be a fault, and it is much more a wonder it should be 
thought a heresy But it so happeneth that the poor 
Trimmer hath now all the powder spent upon him alone, 
whilst the Whig is a forgotten or at least a neglected 
enemy There is no danger now to the state (if some 
men may be believed) but from the beast called a 
Tnmmer Take heed of him he is the instrument 
that must destroy Church and State — a strange kind of 
monster whose deformity is so exposed that, were it a true 
picture that is made of him, it would be enough to fnght 
children and make women miscarry at the first sight of it. 

But it may be worth examining whether he is such a 
beast as he IS painted I am not of that opimon, and am 
so far from thinking him an infidel either in Church or 
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state that I am neither afraid to expose the articles of 
his faith in relation to government, nor to say I prefer 
them before any other political creed that either our angiy 
divines or our refined statesmen would impose upon us 
I have therefore in the following discourse endeavoured 
to explain the Trimmer’s pnnciples and opinions, and 
then leave it to all disccrmng and impartial judges 
whether he can with justice be so arraigne'd, and whether 
those who deliberately pervert a good name do not very 
justly deserve the worst that can be put upon themselvcb. 

Political Agritatlon not always HurtfuL 
Our government is like our climate There are winds 
which are sometimes loud and unquiet, and yet with all 
the trouble they give us, we owe great part of our health 
to them They cle*ar the air, which else would be like 
a standing pool, and instead of a refreshment would be 
a disuose to us There may be fresli gales of asserted 
liberty without turning into such storms of hurricane as 
that the state should run any hazard of being east away 
by them those slrugghngs whicli are natural to all 
mixed governments, while they are kept from growing 
into convulsions, do by a natural agitation of the several 
parts rather support and strengthen tliaii weaken or maim 
the constitution , and the vvliole frame, instead of being 
tom or disjointed, cometh to l>c the lietter and closer knit 
by being thus exercised 

1 

Truth and Moderation. 

Our rrimmer adoreth the goddess Truth, though in 
all ages she has been scurvily used, as well as those 
that worshipped her She showeth her greatness m 

this,^ tint her enemies, even when tliey ate successful, arc 
ashamed to own it , nothing but powerful truth hath the 
prerogative of triumphing, not only after victory, but in 
spite of It, and to put conquest itself out of countenance 
She may be kept under and suppressed, but her dignity 
still remainelh with her, even w hen she is m chains. False 
hood with all her impudence hath not enough to speak 
ill of her before her face Such majesty she carnetb*about 
her, that her noost prosperous enemies are fain to whisper 
their treason , all the power upon the earth can never 
extinguish her , she hath hv ed m all ages , and, let the 
mistaken zeal of prevailing authority chnsten an opposi 
tion to It with what name they please, she makes it not 
only an ugly and unmannerly but a dangerous thing to 
persist She has lived very retiredly indeed, nay some 
times so buned that only some few of the discerning part 
of mankind could have a glimpse of her, with all that, 
she hath eternity in her, she knoweth not howto die, 
and from the darkest clouds that shade mid cover her, 
she breaketh from time to time with triumph for her 
fnends and terror to her enemies 

Our Trimmer, therefore, inspired by this divine virtue, 
thinks fit to conclude vvit|i these assertions That our 
climate is a trimmer between that part of the world 
where men arc roasjed, and the other where they are 
frozen that our church is a trimmer between the 
frenzy of fanatic visions and the lethargic ignorance of 
popish dreams that our laws are trimmers, between 
the excess Of unbounded power and tlje extravagance 
of liberty not enough restrained that true virtue hath 
ever been thought a tnmmer, and to have its dwelling 
between the two extremes that even God Almighty 
himself IS dividetl between his two great attributes, his 
mercy and justice In such company, our Trimmer is 


not ashmned of Ins name, and willingly leavctli to the 
bold champions of either extreme the honour of contend- 
ing with no less adversaries than nature, religion, liberty, 
prudence, humanity, ami common sense 

rhe works of Halifax were for tho first time collected, revised, 
and edited along with his Letters and a Life by Miss H C. 
Foxcroft in 1898, 

Isaac BarroAV (1630-77) was the son of a 
London linen draper At the Charterhouse he was 
more distinguished for pugnacity than for applica- 
tion to his books , but at Felstead, in Essex, his 
next school, he greatly improved He studied for 
the Church at Tnnity College, Cambndge, and 
was elected a fellow m 1649 Perceiving that 
'under the Commonwealth the ascendency of alien 
theological and political opinions gave him little 
chance of preferment, he turned to medicine, 
anatom) , botany, and chemistry , but ere long 
he returned to theology, with mathematics and 
astronomy In 1655, disappointed m his hopes 
of the Greek professorship at Cambridge, he 
went abroad for four years, visiting Franfce, Italy, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Venice, Germany, and 
Holland On his outward voyage he fought 
bravely in a brush with Algerine corsairs , at tlie 
Turkish capital, where he spent twelve months, 
he studied with great delight the works of 
St Chrysostom, onginally written m Constanti- 
nople He returned to England in 1659, and 
m the following year obtained the Greek chair 
without opposition , and in 1662 he was further 
made Professor of Geometry at Gresliam College m 
London Both these appointments he resigned m 
1663, on becoming Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambndge After lectunng for six 
years, and publishing a profound work on Optics, 
he resolved to devote himself to theology, and 
in 1669 resigned his chair to Newton He was 
appointed one of the royal chaplains , in 1672 
he was nominated to the mastership of Trinity 
College by the king, and for the two years before 
his death he was vice chancellor of the university , 
and he was buned in Westminster Abbey His 
candour, modesty, disinterestedness, and serenity 
of temper vveie conspicuous , his manners and 
aspect were more those of a student than of a 
man of the world, and he was oddly heedless 
about dress 

Of his great powers as a mathematician Barrow 
left evidence in a,, senes of treatises, nearly all in 
Latin, though afterwards translated , and he wrote 
Latin verses But it is by his theological works 
that he is generally known — expositions of the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Decalogue, and the 
Doctnne of the Sacraments , treatises on the 
Pope’s Supremacy and the Unity of the Church , 
and sermons prized for depth and copiousness of 
thought, and nervous though unpolished eloquence 
Less academic, more modern and popular than 
South, Barrow was rather fond of antitheses and 
rhetorical interrogations, and occasionally per- 
mitted himself a very homely vernacular word or a 
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fantastic coinage from Latin He transcribed his 
sermons three or four times , they seldom occupied 
less than an hour and a half in delivery At a 
charity sermon before the Lord Mayor and aider- 
men of London, he spoke for three hours and a 
half, and when asked, on coming down from the 
pulpit, whether he was not tired, he replied, ‘Yes, 
indeed, I began to be weary with standing so 
long’ 

Of Apparitions 

I may adjom to the former sorts of extraordinary 
actions, some other sorts, the consideration of which 
(although not so directly and immediately) may serve 
our mam design , those (v hich the generaf opinion of 
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mankind hath approved, and manifold testimony hath 
declared frequently to happen) which concern appari 
Uons from another world, as it were, of bemgs unusual , 
concemmg spmts haunting persons and places (these 
discerned by all senses, and by divers kinds of effects), 
of which the old world (the ancient poets and historians) 
did speak so much, and of which all ages have afforded 
several attestations very direct and plain, and having 
all advantages imaginable to beget credence , concerning 
visions made unto persons of especial eminency and 
influence (to priests and prophets) , concemmg presigm 
fications of future events by dreams , concerning the 
power of enchantments, implying the co operation of 
invisible powers , concemmg all sorts of intercourse and 
confederacy (formal or virtual) with bad spmts all 
which things he tliat shall affirm to be mere fiction and 
delusion, must thereby with exceeding immodesty and 
rudeness charge the world with extreme both vanity 
and malignity, many, if not all, worthy historians, of 
much mconsiderateness or fraud, most lawgivers, of 
great silliness and rashness , most judicatories, of high 
stupidit) or cruelty , a vast number of witnesses, of the 
greatest mahee or madness , all which have concurred 
to assert these matters of fact 


It IS true no quesUon but there have been many 
vam pretences, many false reports, many unjust accusa 
tions, and some undue decisions concerning these matters , 
that the vulgar sort is apt enough to be abused about 
them, that even intelligent and considerate men may 
at a distance in regard to some of them be imposed 
upon, but, as there would be no false gems obtruded, 
if there were no true ones found m nature , as no 
counterfeit coin would appear, were there no true one 
current, so neither can we well suppose that a con 
fidence m some to feign or a readiness in most' to 
believe stones of this kind could anse or should subsist 
without some real ground, or without such things having 
in gross somewhat of truth and reality However, that 
the wiser and more refined sort of men, highest in 
parts and improvements both from study and expenence 
(indeed the flower of every commonwealth, statesmen, 
lawgivers, judges, and priests), upon so many occasmns 
of great importance, after most deliberate scanning such 
pretences and reports, should so often suffer themselves 
to be deluded, to the extreme injury of particular persons 
concerned, to the common abusing of mankind, to the 
hazard of their own reputation in point of wisdom and 
honesty, seems nowise reasonable to conceive. In like 
lihood rather the whole kind of all these things, were it 
altogether vain and groundless, would upon so frequent 
and so mature discussions have appeared to be so, and 
would consequently long since have been disowned, 
e-xploded, and thrust out of the world , for as upon 
this occasion it is said in Tully, Time wipeth out ground- 
less conceits, but confirms that which is founded m 
nature and rcaL 

Now if the truth and reality of these things (all or 
any of them), inferring the existence of powers invisible, 
at least infenor ones, tliough much supenor to us m 
all sort of ability, be admitted, it will at least (as re 
moving the chief obstacles of increduhtj) confer much 
to the belief of that supreme Dmnitj, which our dis- 
course strives to maintain 

I must acknowledge that both these arguments, drawn 
from testimonies concerning matters of fact (and indeed 
all other arguments), were invalid and insignificant, 
could any demonstration or any argument weighty 
enough be brought to shew the impossibility of such 
a thmg to exist, as we infer to exist from them But 
as It IS a very easy thing (so whoever is versed in 
speculation and reasoning about things cannot but 
find) to prove many things possible to be, which do 
not actually exist , so it is hard to prove the im- 
possibility of a thing’s being , yea there is plainly no 
other mean of doing this than the manifesting an 
evident repugnance between being itself and some pro- 
perty assigned to that thing, or between several pro 
perties attnbutW thereto , as if w e should suppose a 
square circle or a round square to e.xist But in our 
case no man can shew such a repugnance , betw een 
bemg and wisdom, power or goodness, tliere is no 
inconsistence surely, nor can any man evince one to 
be between being and coexisting with matter, or pene 
tratmg body , between being and insensibilitj , between 
being and any other property which we ascribe to 
God, nor IS there any clashing between those pro 
perties themselves it is therefore impossible to shew 
tliat God cannot exist , and therefore it is unreason 
able to disbelieve the testimonies (so many, so pregnant) 
that declare Turn to exist 
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fantastic coinage from Latin He transcribed his 
sermons three or four times , they seldom occupied 
less than an hour and a half m delivery At a 
chanty sermon before the Lord Mayor and aider- 
men of London, he spoke for three hours and a 
half, and when asked, on coming donn from the 
pulpit, whether he was not tired, he replied, ‘ Yes, 
indeed, I began to be weary with standing so 
long’ 

Of Apparitions 

I may adjoin to the former sorts of extraordinary 
actions, some other sorts, the consideration of which 
(although not so directly and immediately) may ser\c 
our mam design, those (nhich the general opinion of 
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mankind hath approved, and manifold testimony hath 
declared frequently to happen) which concern appari 
tions from another world, as it were, of bemgs unusual , 
concermng spints haunting persons and places (these 
discerned by all senses, and by divers kinds of effects), 
of which the old world (the ancient poets and historians) 
did speak so much, and of which all ages have afforded 
several attestaUons very direct and plain, and having 
all advantages imaginable to beget credence , concerning 
visions made unto persons of especial eminency and 
influence (to priests and prophets) , concemmg presigm 
ficabons of future events by dreams , concerning the 
power of enchantments, implying the co operation of 
mvTsible powers , concerning all sorts of mtercourse and 
confederacy (formal or virtual) with bad spints all 
which things he that shall affirm to be mere fiction and 
delusion, must thereby with exceeding immodesty and 
rudeness charge the world with extreme both vanity 
and maligmty, many, if not all, worth} histonans, of 
much mconsiderateness or fraud, most lawgivers, of 
great sillmess and rashness , most judicatones, of high 
stupidit} or cruelty , a vast number of w itnesses, of the 
greatest mahce or madness , all which have' concurred 
to assert these matters of fact 


It IS true no question but there have been many 
vain pretences, many false reports, many unjust accusa 
tions, and some undue decisions concerning these matters , 
that the vulgar sort is apt enough to be abused about 
them , tliat even intelligent and considerate men may 
at a distance m regard to some of them be imposed 
upon, but, as there would be no false gems obtruded, 
if there were no true ones found m nature, as no 
counterfeit com would appear, were there no true one 
current, so neither can vve welt suppose that a con 
fidence in some to feign or a readiness in mo^t to 
believe stones of this kind could arise or should subsist 
without some real ground, or witliout such things having 
in gross somewhat of truth and reality However, that 
the wiser and more refined sort of men, Jiighest m 
parts and improvements both from study and expenence 
(mdeed the flower of every commonwcaltii , statesmen, 
lawgivers, judges, and priests), upon so many occasions 
of great importance, after most deliberate scanning such 
pretences and reports, should so often suffer themselves 
to be deluded, to the extreme injury of particular persons 
concerned, to tlie common abusing of mankind, to the 
hazard of their own reputation m point of wisdom and 
honesty, seems nowise reasonable to conceive In like 
lihood rather the whole kind of all these things, were it 
altogether vain and groundless, would upon so frequent 
and so mature discussions have appeared to be so, and 
would consequently long since have Iiecn disowned, 
exploded, and thrust out of the w orld , for as upon 
this occasion it is said in TuUy, Time wipeth out ground- 
less conceits, but confirms that which is founded m 
nature and real 

Now if the truth and realit} of these things (all or 
an> of them), inferring the existence of powers invisible, 
at least inferior ones, though much superior to us m 
all sort of ability, be admitted, it will at least (as re 
moving the chief obstacles of incredulity) confer much 
to the belief of that supreme Divanit}, which our dis- 
course strives to maintain 

I must acknow ledge that both these arguments, drawn 
from testimonies concemmg matters of fact (and indeed 
all other arguments), were mvalid and insignificant, 
could any demonstration or an} argument weighty 
enough be brought to shew the impossibility of such 
a thing to exist, as vve infer to exist from Uieni But 
as It IS a very easy thing (so whoever is versed m 
speculation and reasoning about things cannot but 
find) to prove many things possible to be, which do 
not actually exist, so it is hard to prove the im- 
possibility of a thing’s being, }ea there is plainly no 
other mean of doing this than the manifesting an 
evndent repugnance between being itself and some pro- 
perty assigned to that thing, or between several pro 
perties attnbuted thereto , as if vve should suppose a 
square circle or a round square to exist But in our 
case no man can shew' such a repugnance , between 
bemg and wisdom, power or goodness, there is no 
inconsistence surely, nor can any man evince one to 
be between bemg and coexisting with matter, or pene 
trating body, between being and insensibiht} , between 
bemg and any other property which we ascribe to 
God , nor is there any clashing between tliose pro- 
perties themselves it is therefore impossible to shew 
that God cannot exist , and therefore it is unreason 
able to disbelieve the testigionies (so many, so pregnant) 
that declare him to exist 
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Men indeed, who affix themselves to things which ' 
their sense offers, may be indisposed to abstract their 
minds from sucli things, may be unapt to frame con 
■captions about any other sort of things, but to think 
there can be no other things than such as we see 
and feel, that nothing endued witli other properties ^ 
than such as these objected to our sense have can 
•exist, implies a great duliiess of apprehension, a greater 
shortness of reason and judgment, it is much like 
the simpliaty of a rustic, who, because lie never 
was above three miles from home, cannot imagine the 
world to re-ach ten miles farther, and will look upon 
all that IS told him concerning things more distant 
to be false, and forged to abuse him I add that 
the^c men’s incredulity is hence more inexcusable, be 
•cause the possibility of such a being’s existence, the 
•compatibility and concurrence of such properties in 
one thing, IS (as we otherwhere have largely shewed) 
by a very pl^n instance declared, eien by that being 
within every man, which in a degree partakes of all 
those properties 

I shall leave this head of discourse, with this one 
remark', that they arc much mistaken nho place a 
kind of wisdom m being very incredulous, and unwiUing 
do assent to any testimony, how full and clear soever 
for tins indeed is not wisdom, but the worst kind of 
'‘■■folly It IS foljy, because it causes ignorance and mis 
‘■take, with all the con-sequents of these, and it is very 
bad, as being accompanied with disiiigcnuity, obstinacy, 
Tudeness, unchantablencss, and the like bad dispositions , 
from which credulity itself, the other extreme sort of 
folly, IS exempt Compare we, I say, tlicse tw o sorts of 
fools , the credulous fool, who yields his assent hastily 
■upon any slight ground, and the suspicious fool, who 
never will be stirred by any the strongest reason or 
clearest testimony , we shall find the latter m most 
respects the worst of the two , that his folly anscs 
from worse causes, hath worse adjuncts, produceth worse 
•effects Creduhty may spring from an airy complexion, 
■or from a modest opmion of one’s self, suspiciousness 
hath Its birth from an earthy temper of body, or from 
self conceit in the mind that carries with it being 
civil and affable, and apt to correct an error , with 
this a man is intractable, unwilling to hear, stiff and 
incorngible in his ignorance or mistake that begets 
speed and alaenty m action , this renders a man heavy 
and dumpish, slow and tedious in his resolutions and 
' in hib procee-dings both include want of judgment , 
but this pretending to more thereof, becomes thereby 
more dangerous forward rashness, which is the same 
with that, may sometimes, like an acute disease, undo 
a man sooner, but stupid dotage, little diffenng from 
this, IS (like a chronical distemper) commonly more 
mischievous, and always more hard to cure. In fine, 
were men in their other affairs or in ordinary converse 
so diffident to plain testimony as some do seem to 
be m these matters concerning religion, they would 
soon feel great inconveniences to proceed thence , their 
busine-ss would stick, their conversation would be dis 
tasteful , they would be much more offen.si\e, and no less 
ridiculous than the most credulous fool in the world 
While men therefore so perversely distrustful affect to 
seem wise, they affect really to be fools, and practise 
xiccording to the worst sort of folly 

(From Sermon, ‘The Being of God proved from 
Superantural Eflects. ) 


What kind of Jestbagr Paul forbids 

But however nxamfest it is that some kind thereof lie 
doth earnestly forbid 'whence, m order to the guidance 
of our practice, it is needful to distinguish the kinds, 
severing that which is allowable from that w hich is ua 
law ful , that so we may be satisfied m the c(ise, and 
not on the one hand ignorantly transgress our duty, nor 
on the other trouble ourselves with scruples, others with 
censures, upon the use of warrantable lilierty therein 

And such a resolution seemtth indeed especially need 
ful in this our age (this pleasant and jocular age), whicli 
is so infinitely addicted to, this sort of speaking, that it 
scarce doth affect or prize any thing near so much , all 
reputation appearing now to veil and stoop to that of 
being a wit to be learned, to be wise, to be gooil, are 
nothing m comparison thereto, even to be noble and rich 
are,,infcnor things, and afford no such glory Many at, 
least, to purchase- this-gloiy, to be deemed considerable 
in thi's faculty, and enrolled among the wits, do not 
only make shipwreck of conscience, abandon virtue, and 
forfeit all pretences to wisdom , but neglect their estates 
and prostitute their honour so to the pnvate damage of 
many particular persons, and with no small prejudice to 
the public, are our limes possessed and transported with 
this humour To repress the excess and extravagance 
whereof, nothing m way of discourse can serve better 
than a plain declaration when and how such a practice 
IS allowable or tolerable , when it is wicked and vain, 
unworthy of a man endued with reason, and pretending 
to honesty or honour 

1 his I shall m some measure endeavour to perform 

But first It may be demanded what the thing we speak 
of IS, or wlifit this facctiousness doth import ? Ilq which 
question I miglit reply as Democritus did to him that 
asked the definition of a man. It is that which we all 
see and know any one better apprehends what it is by 
acquaintance, than I can inform him by description It 
IS indeed a thing so versatile and multifonn, appeanng 
in so many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so 
vanously apprehended by several eyes and judgments, 
that It seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and certain 
notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or 16 
define the figure of the fleeting air Sometimes it lieth 
in pat allusion to a known storj , or in seasonable apph 
cation of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite 
tale sometimes it-playcth in words and phrases, taking 
advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the 
affinity of their sound sometimes it is wrapped in a 
dress of humorous expression sometimes it lurketh 
under an odd similitude sometimes it is lodged in a 
sly question, m a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, m 
a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting, or cleverly 
retorting an objection sometimes it is coucliul in a 
bold scheme of speech, m a tart irony, m a lusty hyper 
bole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling 
of contradictions, or m acute nonsense sometimes a 
scenical representation of persons or tlimgs, a counterfeit 
speech, a mimical look or gtsture passeth for it , some 
times an affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous 
bluntncss giveth it being sometimes it riseth IVom a 
lucky hitting upon what is strange, sometimes from a 
crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose often it 
consisteth in one knows not what, and spnngeth up one 
can hardly tell how Its vvaj-s are unaccountable and 
inexplicable, being answerable to the numberless rovings 
of fancy and wmdings of language It is m short a 
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manner of speaking out of the simple and plain way 
(guch as reason teacheth and proveth things by), which 
by a pretty surprising uncouthness m conceit or expres 
Sion doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring m it some 
wonder, and breeding some delight thereto It raisetli 
admirajion, as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehen- 
sion, a speaal felicitv of invention, a vivacity of spint, 
and reach of wit more than vulgar it seeming to argue 
a rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remote 
conceits applicable , a notable skill, that he can dexter 
ously accommodate them to the purpose before him , 
together with a lively bnskness of humour, not apt to 
damp those sportful flashes of imagination (Whence m 
Aristotle such persons are termed imoi^ioi, dexterous 
men , and eSrpowoi, men of facile or versatile manners, 
who can easily turn themsehes to all things, or turn all 
things to themselves ) It also procurcth delight, by 
gratifying cunosity with its rareness or semblance of 
difficulty (as monsters, not for their beauty, but their 
ranty , as juggling tncks, not for their use, but their 
abstniseness,.are beheld with pleasure) , by diverting the 
mind from its road of senous thoughts , by instilling 
gaiety and airiness of spint , by provoking to such dis 
positions of spint in way of emulation or complaisance , 
and by seasoning matters otherwise distasteful or insipid 
with an unusual and thenie grateful tang 

(From Sermon * Againit Foolish Talking and Jesting *) 

There is an edition of Barrow s Theological Works by Napier 
with a Memoir by ^Vhewell (9 vols 1859), 

Robert South, D D (1634-1716), the wittiest 
of English divines, was bom a London merchant’s 
son at Hackney, educated for four years under 
Busby at Westminster, and elected student of 
Chnst Church, together with Locke, in 1651 
Three years later he took his bachelor’s degree, 
and wrote a Latin copy of verses congratulating 
the Ptotector Cromwell on his peace with the 
Dutch In 1658 he received orders from a de- 
pnved bishop, and was appointed m 1660 public 
orator to the university During his tenure of 
this office occurred many striking occasions for his 
eloquence — the installation of Clarendon as chan- 
cellor in 1661 , the burial of Ju\on and the trans- 
lation of Laud in July 1663 , the visit of the king 
and queen, and the presentation of Monmouth for 
a degree, in September 1663 , the foundation of 
the Sheldonian Theatre m 1664, and its formal 
opening m 1669 His vigorous sermons, full of 
sarcastic mockery of the Puntans, were delightful 
to the restored royalists He became domestic 
chaplain to Clarendon, and further preferment 
followed quickly In 1663 he was made prebendary 
of Westminster, canon of Christ Church in 1670, 
and rector of Islip in Oxfordshire in 1678 He 
' went as chaplain with aarendon’s son, Laurence 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Rochester, on his em- 
bassy tO| congratulate John Sobieski on mounting 
the throne of Poland (1677), and m December 
wrote from Danzig his impressions m the long 
and interesting Account sent to Pocock, the 
Oxford professor of Hebrew It is supposed that 
South might have been a bishop if he would, 
and there is one story on record of his preach mg 


m 1681 before the king on ‘The lot is cast into 
the lap’ (Prov xvi 33) Speaking of the strange 
accidents of fortune, he said, ‘And who, that, had 
beheld such a bankrupt, beggarly fellow as Crom- 
well, first entering die Parliament-house with a 
threadbare, tom cloak and a greasy hat (and 
perhaps neither of them paid for), could have 
suspected that in the space of so few years he 
should, by the murder of one king and the banish- 
ment of another, ascend the throne, be invested m 
the royal robes, and uant nothing of the state of 
a king but the changing of his hat into a crown?’ 
At these words the king fell into a violent fit of 
laughter, and turning to Lord Rochester, said, 
‘ Ods fish. Lory, your chaplain must be a bishop, 
therefore put me in mind of him at the next death ’ 
Unfortunately for the story, this sermon — one of 
those published by South himself — is inscnbed as 
‘Preached at Westminster Abbey, Febmary air, 
1684-85,’ a fortnight after Charles’s death South 
suppressed his disapproval of James II ’s Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, ‘acquiesced in’ the Revolution, 
but blazed out with anger against the proposed 
scheme of Comprehension In 1693 began his 
great controversy with Sherlock, Dean of St Paul’s, 
who, in defending the Trinity against the Socinians, 
had used language capable of a heterodox inter- 
pretation South flung \\\s Animadversions xnaarc}- 
mously into the fray, but the bitter irony and fierce 
sarcasms quickly betrayed his hand Not con- 
tent with demolishing Sherlock’s learning, he 
abused his style, his orthography, the errors of 
the press, and even descended so low as to sneer 
at him as a henpecked husband ‘Sherlock pub- 
lished a Defence, to which South rejoined, and 
still anonymously, in his no less vigorous Tn~ 
theism charged upon Di SherloclSs new nation of 
the Trinity The controversy became the talk of 
the town, until the king himself interposed by 
an injunction addressed to tlie archbishops and 
bishops to the effect that no preacher should 
admnee views on the Tnnity other than those 
contained in Scripture, and agreeable to the three 
Creeds and the Phirty-nine Articles One of the 
last things recorded of South is his actuaty in 
making interest on Dr Sacheverell’s behalf, and 
he is said to have refused the see of Rochester 
and deanery of Westminster on the death of Dr 
Sprat (i7i'3) He survived till eighty-three, and 
was buned m Westminster 

South’s sermons are masterpieces of clear 
thought expressed in direct, vigorous English, 
sometimes nsing to splendid eloquence, and often 
seasoned with a wit and sarcasm altogether un- 
usual in the pulpit, and at L'mes far beyond the 
limits of propriety A masculine intellect, a 
mastery of arrangement and analysis, and an 
uncompromising strength of conviction and of 
confidence in his own opinions were qualities 
enough to make a great preacher, but the one 
supreme gift of the orator, that of genuine and 
quickening enthusiasm, was denied him Still 
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more, even his noblest passages are too often 
marred by a bitterness and party-spint which 
warped his judgment and clouded his intellect 
with prejudice ‘ A learned but ill-natured divine,’ 
as Burnet calls him, he abhorred all mysticism 
and extravagance, sneered at the new philosophy 
and the recently founded Royal Society, and ear- 
ned to a height unusual even among royalists the 
fatal Stuart theoncs of passive obedience and the 
divine right of kings Still, though South loved 
to be called the ‘ preacher of the Old Cavaliers,’ 
he did not spare their vices, while it still remains 
true that hatred of \ice is far less prominent m 
nis preaching than hatred of Nonconformity Yet 
South could nse to the height of a great argument, 
and such sermons as that on ‘Man made in the 
Image of God’ give him rank among the greatest 
masters of English pulpit eloquence Just as on 
the one side his power of wrapping up in homely 
words the bitterest ridicule and invective recalls 
the stronger hand of Swift, so on die other his 
positiveness of mind, dialectic skill, and power of 
passionate indignation remind us of the greater 
Bossuet The extracts that follow are all, except 
the first, from the Sermons 

John Sobleskl 

This king IS a terj well spoken pnnee, very easy of 
access, and extreme civil, having most of the qualities 
requisite to form a complete gentleman He is not only 
well versed in all military afiairs, but hkcwise, through 
the means of a French education, very opulently stored 
' with all polite and sdiolastical learning Besides his 
own tongue, the Sclavopian, he understands the Latin, 
Trench, Italian, German, and Turkish languages he 
delights much in natural history, and in all the parts of 
physic , he is wont to repnmand the clergy for not 
admitting the modern philosophy, such as Lc Grand’s 
and Cartesius’s, into the universities and schools, and 
loves to hear people discourse of those matters, and has 
a particiikir talent to set people about him very artfully 
by the cars, that by their disputes he might be directed, 
as it happuied once or twice during tlus embassy, where 
he shewed a poignancy of wit on the subject of a dis 
pute held between the Bishop of Posen and Fatlicr de la 
Motte, a Jesuit and his Majesty’s confessor, that gave 
me an extraordinary opinion of his parts 

As for what relates to his Majesty’s person, he is a 
tall and corpulent prince, large faced, and full eyes, and 
goes always in the same -dress with his subjects, with his 
hair cut round about Ins ears like a monk, and wears a 
fur cap, but extraordinary nch with diamonds and jewels, 
large whiskers, and no neckcloth A long robe hangs 
down to his heels, m the fashion of a coat, and a waist- 
coat under that, of the same length, tied .close about 
Ins waist with a girdle He nc\er wears any gloves, 
and this long coat is of strong scarlet cloth, lineil in the 
winter with nch fur, but in summer only with silk In 
stead of shoes, he always wears, both abroad and at 
home, Turkey leather lioots with -very thin soles, and 
hollow deep heels, made of a blade of sih er bent hoop 
wise into the form of a half moon He carries always a 
large •'Cinietar by his side, the sheath equally flat and 
broad from the handle to the bottom, and cunousb set 
with diamonds (From the Aceewtt ) 


The Will for the Deed. 

1 

The third instance in which men used to plead the 
will instead of the deed, shall be ,m duties of cost and 
expense Let a business of expensive charity be proposed ; 
and then, as I shewed before, that, in matters of labour, 
the lazy person could find no hands wherewith to work , 
so neither in this case can the rehgious miser find any 
hands wherewith to give. It is wonderful to consider 
how a command or call to be liberal, cither upon a civil 
01 rehgious account, all of a sudden impoverishes the 
rich, breaks tlie merchant, shuts up every pnvatc man’s 
exchequer, and makes those men in a minute haie- 
nothing at all to give who at the very same instant 
want notlimg to spend So that instead of relieving the 
poor, such a command strangely increases their number, 
and transfonns rich men into beggars presently For 
let the danger of their prince and country knock at their 
purses, and call upon them to contnbute against a public 
enemy or calamity, then immediately they have nothing, 
and their nches upon such occasions — as Solomon ex 
presses it — never fail to make themselves wings, and to 
fly away 

To descend to matters of daily and common occur ’ 
rcnci™ what is more usual in conversation tijan for 
men Vo express their unwillingness to do a thing by 
saying they cannot do it , and for a covetous man, being 
asked a little money in chanty, to answer that ht has 
none? Which, as it is, if true, a sufficient answer to God 
and man , so, if false, it is intolerable hypoensy towards 
both But do men in good earnest think that God will 
be put off so? or can they imagine that the law of God 
will be baffled with a he clothed in a scoff? 

For sucli pretences arc no better, as appears from 
that notable account given us by the apostle of this windy, 
insignificant chanty of the will, and of the wortlilessness 
of It, not enlivened by deeds (James, 11 15, 16) ‘If a 
brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
and one of jou say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled, notwithstanding ye give them not 
those things which are needful to the body , what doth 
It profit ?’ Profit, docs he say? Why, it profits just as 
much as fair w ords command the market, as good wishes 
buy food and raiment, aud pass for current payment m 
the shops Come to an old nch professing vulpony 
\volpone, fox], and tell him that there is a church to 
lie built, beautified, or endowed m such a place, and 
that he cannot lay out his money more to God’s 
honour, the public good, and the comfort of his own 
consCTcnce, tlian to bestow it liberally upon such an 
occasion , and in answer to this it 13 ten to one but 
you shall be told, ‘ how much God is for the in 
ward, spiritual worship of the heart , and that the 
Almighty neither dwells nor delights in temples made 
with hands, but hears and accepts the prayers of his 
people III dens and caves, bams and stables , and in the 
homeliest and meanest cottages, as well as m the stateliest 
and most magnificent churches,’ Tims I say you are 
like to be answered In reply to which, I would have 
all such sly sanctified cheats — who are so often harping 
on tin? stnng — know once for all that that God, who 
accepts the prayers of his people in dens and caves, 
hams and stables, when, by his afflicting providence, he 
lias dnven them from the appointed places of his solemn 
worship, so that they cannot have the use of them, wdl 
not for all this endure to be served or prayed to by them 
in such places, nor accept of then bam worship, nor 
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their hog sty worship , no, nor yet of their parlour or 
their chamber worship, where he has gi\en them both 
wealth ami power to build churches For he that com 
mands us to worship him in the spirit, commands us 
idso to honour him with our substance. And never 
pretend that thou liast an heart to pray while thou hast 
no heart to gi\e, since he that seiwes Mammon with Ins 
estate caimot possibly serve God witli his heart. For as 
m the heathen worship of God a sacnfice without an 
heart was accounted ominous, so, m the Christian w orship 
of him, an heart without a sacrifice is worthless and 
impertinent And thus much for men’s pretences of the 
ivill when they are called upon to giie upon 1 rebgious 
account , according to w hich, a min may be w ell enough 
said — as the common word is — to be all heart, and jet 
the arrantest miser m the world 

But come we now to this rich old pretender to godli 
ness m another case, and tell him that there is such an 



one, a man of good family, good education, and who has 
lost all his estate for the long, now read) to rot m prison 
for debt , come, what will you give towards his release ? 
Why, then answers the will instead of the deed as much 
the readier speaker of the two ‘The truth is, I always 
had a respect for such men , I love them wuth all uiy 
heart , and it is a thousand pities that any that had served 
the king so faithfully should be in such want ’ So say I 
too, and the more shame is it for the whole nation that 
they should be so But still, what will you give? Why, 
then answers the man of mouth chantj again, and tells 
you that ‘you could not come m a worse time, that 
money is nowadays very scarce with him, and that there- 
fore he can give nothing , but he will be sure to praj for 
Ihe poor gentleman,’ Ah, thou hypocrite' when thy 
brother has lost all that ever he had, and lies languishing 
and even gasping under the utmost extremities of poverty 
and distress, dost thou think thus to lick him whole agam 
only with thy tongue? Just like that old formal hocus 
who denied a beggar a farthing, and put him off with his 
■blessing 


Ingratitude an Incurable Vice 

As a man tolerably discreet ought by no means to 
attempt the makpig of such an one his friend, so 
neither is he, m the next place, to presume to think 
that he shall be able so much as to alter or meliorate 
the humour of an ungrateful person by any acts of 
kindness, though never so frequent, never so obliging 
Philosophy wall leach the learned, and experience 
may teach all, that it is a thing hardly feasible For, 
love such a one, and he shall despise jou Commend 
him, and as occasion serves he shall revile you. Give 
to him, and he shall but laugh at your easiness Save 
Ills hfe, but, when jou have done, look to jour own 

The greatest favours to such an one are but like the 
motion of a ship upon the waves, thej leave no trace, 
no sign behind them, thej neither soften nor win upon 
him , they neither melt nor endear him, but leave him 
as hard, as rugged, and is unconcerned as ever All 
kindnesses descend upon sucli a temper as showers .of 
ram or nvers of fresh water falbng into the mam sea, 
the sea swallows them all, but is not at all changed or 
sweetened by them I maj trulj say of the mind of 
an ungrateful person that it is kindness proof It is 
impenetrable, unconquerable , unconquerable bj that 
which conquers all things else, even by love itself 
hhnts may be melted — we see it daily — hut an ungrate 
All heart cannot , no, not by the strongest and the 
noblest flame. After all your attempts, all jour expen- 
menls, for anj’thing that man can do, he that is ungrate 
All will be ungrateful still And the reason is manifest , 
for JOU may remember that I told jou that ingratitude 
sprang from a prmciple of ill nature vvluch being a 
thing founded m such a certain constitution of blood 
and spirit, as, being bom vnth a man into the world, 
and upon that account calledk nature, shall prevent ail 
remedies that can be applied bj education, and leaves 
such a bias upon the mind as is beforehand with all 
instruction 

So that JOU shall seldom or never meet with an 
ungrateful person but, if jou look backward and trace 
him up to his onginal, jou will And that he was bom 
so , and if jou could look forward enough, it is a 
thousand to one but jou will find that he also dies so, 
for you shall never light upon an ill natured man vvho 
was not also an dl natiired child, and gave several 
testimomes of his being so to discerning persons, long 
before the use of his reason The thread that nature 
spins IS seldom broken off by anything but death I do 
not by this hmit the operation of God's grace, for that 
may do w onders but humanly speaking, and accordmg 
to the method of the world, and Uie hltle correcuves 
supphed by art and disciplme, it seldom fails but an ill 
principle has its course, and nature makes good its blow 

Man before the FaU. 

The noblest faculty of man, the understanding, was 
before the Fall subhme, clear, and aspiring , and, as it 
were the soul’s upper region, lofty and serene, free from 
the vapours and disturbances of the inferior affections. 
It was the leading, controlling faculty , all the passions 
wore the colours of reason , it did not so much persuade 
as command , it was not consul but dictator Discourse 
was then almost as quick as mtuition , it was nimble 
m proposmg, firm in concluding , it could sooner deter 
mine than now it can dispute Like the sun, it had 
both light and agihtj , it knew no rest but m motion , 
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no quiet but in activity It did not so properly appro 
htnd as irradiate the object , not so much find as make 
things intelligible. It did arbitrate upon the several 
reports of sense, and aU the varieties of imagination , 
not like a drowsy judge, only hearing, but also directing 
their verdict In sum, it ivas vegetc, quick, and hvely , 
open as the day, untainted as the morning, full of the 
innocence and spnghtliness of jouth , it gave the soul a 
bright and a full view into’ all things, and was not only 
a window, but uas itself the prospect 

Study was not then a duty, night watchings were 
needless , the light of reason wanted not the assistance 
of a candle. This is the doom of fallen man, to labour 
in the fire, to seek truth in profunda, to exhaust his 
time and impair his health, and pcrliaps to spin out 
his days and himself into one pitiful and controverted 
conclusion fhere was then no poring, no struggling 
with memoiy, no strmning for invention. His faculties 
were quick and expedite , they answered without knock 
ing, they were ready upon the first summons, there was 
freedom and firmness m all their operations I confess 
’tis difficult for us, who date our ignorance from our 
first being, and were still bred up with the same 
infirmities about us with which we were bom, to raise 
our thoughts and imaginations to those mtcllectual per 
fections that attended our nature in the time of inno 
cence, as it is for a peasant bred up m the obscurities 
of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the unseen splendours 
of a court. Hut by rating positives by their pnvatives, 
and other arts of reason, by which discourse supplies 
the want of the reports of sense, wt may collect Uie 
excellency of the understanding then bj the glorious 
remainders of it now, and guess at the stateliness of the 
building by the magmficence of its rums. All those 
arts, rarities, and inventions which vulgar nunds gaze 
at, tlie ingenious pursue, and all admire, arc bub the 
relique's of an intellect defaced by sin and time We 
admire it now only as antiquaries do a piece of old 
com, for the stamp it once bore, and not for those 
vaneshing lineaments and disappearing drafts that remain 
upon it at present And certainly tlmt must needs have 
been very glorious tlie decays of which are so admirable. 
He that is comely when old and dccrepid, surely was 
very beautiful when he was young An Aristotle was 
but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudi 
ments of Paradise 

A Good Ufa the Christian’s Logric 
The truths of Christ crucified are the Christian’s 
philosophy, and a good life is the Chnstian’s logic, 
that great instrumental introductive art that must guide 
the mind into the former And where a long course of 
piety and close communion with God has purged the 
heart, and rectified the will, and made all things ready 
for the reception of God's Spirit , knowledge will break 
in upon such a soul like the sun shining m his full might, 
with such a victorious light that nothmg shall be able to 
resist It 

If now at length, some should object here, that from 
what has been delivered it will follow that the most 
pious men are stdl the most knowing, which yet seems 
contrary to common expencnce and observation I 
answer that as to all things directly conducing and 
necessary to salvation, there is no doubt but they are so , 
as the meanest common soldier that has fought often in 
an army has a truer and better knowledge of war than 
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he that has read and wnt whole volumes of it, but never 
was in any batteL , 

Practical sciences are not to be learnt but in the way 
of action. It IS expenence that must give knowledge in 
the Christian profession, as well as in all others. And 
the knowledge drawn from experience is quite of another 
kind from that which flows from speculation or discourse. 
It 13 not the opimon but the path of the just that the 
w isest of men tells us shines more ' and more unto a 
perfect day The obedient and the men of practice are 
those sons of light that shall outgrow all their doubts 
and Ignorances, that shall ride upon tliese clouds and 
triumph over their present imperfections, till persuasion 
pass into knowledge, and knowledge advance intii assur 
ance, and all come at length to be completed in the 
beatifick vision and a full fruition of those joys which 
God has in reserve for them, whom by his grace he shall 
prepare for glory 

Against Lewd. Wits 

In the mean lime, it cannot but be matter of just 
indignation to all knowing and good men, to see a com 
pany of lewd, shallow brain’d hiifls making atheism and 
contempt of religion the sole badge and character of wit, 
gallantry, and true discretion , and then, over their pots 
and pipes, claiming and engrossing all tliese wholly to 
themselves , magisterially censunng the wisdom of all 
antiquity, scoffing at all piety, and (as it were) new 
modelling the whole world When yet such as have 
had opportunity to sound these braggers throughly, by 
having sometimes endured the penance of their sottish 
company, have found them m converse so empty and 
insipid, m discourse so trifling and contemptible, that it 
IS impossible but that they should give a credit and 
an honour to whatsoever and whomsoever they speak 
against thej arc indeed such as seem wholly incapable 
of entertaining any design above the present gratification 
of their palates, and whose very souls and thoughts rise 
no higher than their throats , but yet withal of such a 
clamorous and provoking impiety that they arc enough 
to make the nation like Sodom and Gomorrha in their 
punishment, as they have already made it too like them 
in their sins Certain it is that blasphemy and irreligion 
have grown to that danng height here of late jears that 
had men in any sober, civilized heathen nation spoke or 
done half so much in contempt of their false gods and 
religion, as some in our days and nation, wearing the 
name of Christians, have spoke and done against God 
and Christ, they would liave been infallibly burnt at a 
stake, as monsters and public enemies of society 

The truth IS, the persons here reflected upon are of 
such a peculiar stamp of impiety, that they seem to be a 
set of fellows got together and formed into a kind of 
diabolical society for the finding out new experiments in 
vice , and therefore they laugh at the dull, unexperienced, 
obsolete sinners of former times , and scorning to kceji 
themselves within the common, beaten, broad way to 
hell, by being vicious only at the low rate of example 
and imitation, they are for searching out other wajs and 
latitudes, and obliging posterity with unheard of inven- 
tions and discoveries m sin , resolving herein to admit of 
no other measure of good and evil but the judgment of 
sensuality, as those who prepare matters to th^ir {lands, 
allow no other measure of the philosophy and truth of 
things but the sole judgment of sense. And these (for- 
sooth) are our great sages, and those who must pass for 
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the only shrewd, thinking and inquisitive men of the 
age , and such as by a long, severe, and profound specu- 
lation of nature have redeemed themselves from the 
pedantry of being conscientious and living virtuously, 
and from such old fashioned pnnaples and creeds, as tie 
up the minds of some narrow spmted, uncomprehensive 
zealots, who know not the world nor understand that 
he only is the truly wise man who per fas et uefas 
gets as much as he can 

But for all this, let atheists and sensualists satisfy 
themselves as they are able The former of which will 
find, that as long as reason keeps her ground, religion 
neither can nor will lose hers And for the sensual 
epicure, he also mU find that there is a certain living 
spark within him which all the dnnk he can pour m 
wdl never be able to quench or put out , nor ivill his 
rotten abused body have it m its power to convey an) 
putrefying, consuming, rotting quality to the soul no, 
there is no drinking, or siveanng, or ranting, or fluxing 
a soul out of Its immortality But that must and wall 
survive and abide, m spite of death and the grave , and 
live for ever to convince such wretches to their eternal 
woe that the so much repeated ornament and flounsh of 
their former speeches, ‘ God damn ’em ! ’ was commonly 
the truest word they spoke, though least believed by 
them while the) spoke it 

Oantlng Prayers and the English Ldturgy 
And thus having accounted for the pra)ers of our 
Church according to the great rule prescribed m the 
text, Let thy words be few let us now, according to the 
same, consider also the way of praying, so much used 
and applauded by such as have renounced the com 
mumon and liturgy of our Church , and it is but reason 
that they should bring us something better in the room 
of what they have so disdainfully cast off But, on the 
contrary, are not all their prayers exactly after the 
heathenish and phansaical copy? alwa)s notable for those 
two things, length and tautology? Two whole hours for 
one prayer at a fast used to be reckoned but a moderate 
dose , and that for the most part fraught with such 
irreverent, blasphemous ekpressions, that to repeat them 
would profane the place I am speaking in , and indeed 
they seldom earned on the work of such a day (as their 
phrase was), but they left the Church m need of a new 
consecration Add to this, the incoherence and con- 
fusion, the endless repetitions, and the unsufferable non- 
sense that never failed to hold out even with their 
utmost prolixity , so that m all their long fasts from first 
to last, from seven in the mormng to seven in the 
evemng (which was their measure), the pulpit was alwa)s 
the emptiest thing in the Church and I never knew 
such a fast kept by them but their hearers had cause to 
begin a thanksgivmg as soon as they had done And 
the tnith is, when 1 consider the matter of their prayers, 
so full of ramble, and inconsequence, and m every respect 
so very like the language of a dream , and compare it 
with their carnage of themselves m prayer, with their 
eyes for the most part shut, and their arms stretched 
out m yawning posture, a man that should hear any of 
them pray, might by ;i very pardonable error be induced 
to think that he was all the time heanng one talking in 
his sleep besides the strange virtue which their prayers 
had to procure sleep in others too So that he who 
should be present at all their long cant, would shew a 
greater ability in watching than ever they could pretend 


to in praying, if he could forbear sleeping, having so 
strong a provocation to it and so fair an excuse for it 
In a word, such were their prayers, both for matter and 
expression, that could any one truly and exactly write 
them out, it would be the shrewdest and most effectual 
way of writing against them that could possibly be 
thought of ' 

I should not have thus troubled either you, or my self, 
by raking into the dirt and dunghill of these men’s devo- 
tions, upon the account of any thing cither done or said 
by them in the late limes of confusion , for as they have 
the king’s, so I wish them God’s pardon also, whom I 
am sure they hav e offended much more than tliey hav e 
both kings put together But that which has provoked 
me thus to np up and expose to you their nauseous and 
ridiculous way of addressing to God even upon the most 
solemn occasions, is that intolerably rude and unprovoked 
insolence and scumhty vvath which they ate every day 
reproaching and scoffing at our liturgy and the users of 
It, and thereby alienating the minds of the people from it, 
to such a degree that many thousands are drawn by them 
mto a fatal schism, a schism that, unrepented of and 
continued in, will as infallibly niin their souls as theft, 
whoredom, raurther, or any other of the most crying, 
damning sms whatsoever But leaving this to the justice 
of the government, to which it belongs to protect us m 
our spiritual, as well as in our temporal concerns, I shall 
only say this, that nothing can be more for the honour 
of our liturgy than to find it despised only by those 
who have made themselves remarkable to the world for 
despising the Lord’s Pra)er as much 

In the mean time, for our selves of the Church 0/ 
England, who, without pretending to an) nevv light%. 
think It equally a duty and commendation to be wise, and 
to be devout only to sobnet), and who judge it no dis- 
honour to God himself to be worshipped according to 
law and rule If the directions of Solomon, the precept 
and example of our Saviour, and lastly, the piety and 
experience of those excellent men and martyrs, who first 
composetl and afterwards owned our Lturgy vnth their 
dearest blood, may be looked upon as safe and suffiaent 
guides to us m our public worship of God , then upon 
the joint authority of all these we may pronounce our 
liturgy the greatest treasure of rational devotion m the 
ChnsLian world And I know no prayer necessary that 
IS not m the liturgy but one, which is this That God 
would vouchsafe to continue the liturgy it self in use, 
honour, and v eneraUon m this Church for ever And I 
doubt not but all wise, sober, and good Christians will 
with equal judgment and affection give it their Amen 

Characteristic sayings are ‘An Aristotle was 
but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the 
rudiments of Paradise , ’ of elderly men and 
women, “‘Time out of mind” is wrote upon 
every Ime of their face,’ and of the people in 
Isaiah xxx. 10, who exclaim ‘Prophesy not unto 
us right things, but prophesy unto us smooth 
things , As if they had said, Do but oil the razor 
for us, and let us alone to cut our own throats ’ 

South, himself pabluhcd many single j-ermons, and a collected 
edition m six volumes in 1692, uhicb %vcnt through various editions, 
and >A*as supplemented by five additional volumes in 3744. In 1717 
appeared hu PastkumoitS with a MempiCi also his 

Potikuma Latuia The foregoing wer^ republsbed at the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, m 7 vols. in 1S23 (5 vols. 134a). A useful edition of 
the sermons was that published by Bohn (a \oIs 1844). 
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John. Evelyn (1620-1706) was bom at Wotton 
■near Dorking, studied at Balliol, and was admitted 
to the Inner Temple , but after ‘studying a little, 
but dauncing and fooling more,’ joined the kingfs 
army in 1642, only to leave it m three days lest 
himself and his brothers should be ‘expos’d to 
mine, without any advantage to his majestic’ 
The Covenant being pressed on him, he travelled 
for four years m France, Italy, and Holland , mar- 
ned at Pans in 1647 the ambassador’s daughter , 
and settled in England m 1652 at Sayes Court 
near Deptford A gentleman of easy fortune 
and amiable character, Evelyn was one of the 
first in this country to treat gardening and 
planting scientifically , and his grounds at Sayes 
Court were much admired for the number of 
foreign plants which he reared m them, and the 
fine order in which they were kept The Czar 
Peter — a ‘nght nasty’ inmate — occupied the house 
after the removal of Evelyn to Wotton , and the 
old man was mortified by the gross manner m 
which his house and garden were abused by the 
Russian potentate and his retinue It was one of 
PetePs amusements to demolish a ‘most glonous 
apd impenetrable holly-hedge,’ by nding through it 
on a wheelbarrow A thorough-going but pmdent 
royahst, Evelyn was much about the court after 
the Restoration , he acted on many committees, 
•was one of the Commissioners of the Privy Seal, 
and Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital From the 
first a conspicuous member of the Royal Society, 
he remained vigorous in intellect to the last 
Active and intelligent, though neither a sage nor 
a hero, Evelyn wielded a busy pen and wrote on 
a multitude of subjects — ‘architecture, painting, 
engraving, numismatics, history, politics, morals, 
education, agriculture, gardening-, and commerce.’ 
He spake also of trees, from the cedar in Lebanon 
(Qf Forest Trees, 1664) even unto the hyssop that 
spnngeth out of the wall {Aceiarra, a Discoutse of 
Salleis, 1699) , of London fogs (‘ the hellish and 
dismal cloude of sea-coale’), of men’s fashions 
and women’s {Tyratimis, 1661, and Mundtis Mtilie- 
bris, 1690) , and, in The Three Late Famous Im- 
postors (1669), of Sabatai Scvi, the most recent 
of Jewish Messiahs His Sylva, ora Discourse of 
Forest Trees (1664), was written after an appeal 
to the Royal Society by the Commissioners of 
tlie Navy, dreading a scarcity of timber , and this 
work, aided by the king’s example, stimulated the 
landholders to plant an immense number of oak- 
trees, which, a century after, prov ed of the greatest 
service to the nation for building ships of-war 
Terra j a Discourse of the Earth, relating to the 
Culture and Impiovement of it, appeared m 1675 
The entertaining Diary (first published in 1818, 
m 2 vols 4to), to which Evelyn owes his present 
fame, covers a penod of se\ enty memorable years, 
and is a treasur> of inestim.ible value for our 
knowledge of the time , Scott said he ‘ had never 
seen a mine so nch ’ In its pages Eveljai entered 
every remarkable event in which he was in any 


way concerned He chronicles, without loss of 
dignity, familiar as well as important circum- 
stances, and everywhere preserves the tone of 
an educated and reflecting observer It is amus- 
ing to read m this work of great men going 
after dinner to attend a council of State, or the 
business of their offices , of an houPs sermon 
being thought of moderate length , of ladies 
painting their faces treated as ^ a nov elty, or of 
their receiving visits from gentlemen whilst dress- 
ing, after having just risen out of bed , of the 
Abigail 6f a lady of fashion travelling on a pillion 
behind one of the footmen, and footmen riding 
with swords When on his travels, this unro- 
mantic traveller found the scenery of the Alps 
homd and melancholy Nature seemed to him to 
have ‘swept up the rubbish of the earth in the 
Alps, to form and clear the plains of Lombardy’ 
In his rtotices of the court, Evelyn passes quickly, 
but with austere dignity, over the scenes of folly 
and vice displayed in that circle Thus 

I thence walk’d thro’ St James’s Parke to the 
garden, when I both saw and heard a very familiar 
discourse between [the king] and Mrs Nellie, as they 
cal’d an impudent comedian [Nell Gwynn] , she looking 
out of her garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and 
[the king] standing on the greene walke under it I was 
heartily sorry at this scene. Thence the king walked to 
the Dutchess of Cleaveland, another ladj of pleasure, and 
curse of our nation 

The Last Sunday of Charles IL ' 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and pro , 
phaneness, gaming, and all dissoluteness, and as it were 
total forgetfullnesSe of God (it being Sunday evening) 
which this day sc’ennight I was witnesse of, the king 
sitting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, 
Cleaveland, and M-uanne, && , a French boy singing 
love songs m that glonous gallery, whilst about 20 of 
the greate courtiers and other dissolute persons were at 
basset round a large table, a bank of at least fzcxxt in 
gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who were 
with me made reflexions with astomshmenL Six days 
after, all was m the dust I 

The Great Fire In London. 

1666 2ud Sept This fatal night about ten began that 
deplorable fire neere Fish streete in London 

3n/ I had public prajers at home Tlic fire continu 
ing, after dinner I took caich with my Wife and Sonn 
and went to the Bank side in Southwark, where we 
beheld that dismal spectacle, the whole atty m dreadful 
flames near the water side, all the houses from the 
Bndge, all Thames streete and upwards towards Cheap 
side, downe to the Three Cranes, were now consum’d, 
and so returned cxce-edingly astonished what would be- 
come of the rest 

The fire havmg continu’d all this night (if I may call 
that night which was light as day for 10 miles round 
about, after a dreadful manner) when conspiring with a 
fierce eastern wind m a very dne season, I went on foote 
to the same place, and saw the whole south part of 
>•« citiy burning from Cheapsule to jc Thames, and all 
along Comcbill (for u kindl’d back against yc wind 
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as uell as fon\ard). Tower streete, Fei; church streete, 
Gracious [Gmcechurch] streete, and so along to Bainard’s 
Castle, and wis now taking hold of St Paule’s Church, to 
which the scjiffolds contnbuted exceedingly The con 
flagration was so universal, and the people so astonish’d, 
that from the beginmng, I know not by what despondency 
or fate, they hardly stirr’d to quench it, so that there was 
nothmg heard or seene but crying out and lamentation', 
running about like districted creatures, without at all 
attempting to save even their goods, such a strange con 
stemation there was upon them, so as it burned both in 
breadth and length, the churches, public halls, exchange, 
hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a 
prodigious manner from house to house and streete to 
streete, at greate distances one from y= other , for ye heate 
with a long set of faire and warme weather had even 
Ignited the air, and prepar’d the matenals to conceive 
, the fire, which devour’d after an incredible manner 
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houses, furniture, and everything Here we saw the 
Thames cover’d with goods floating, all the barges and 
boates laden with what some had time and courage to 
save, as, on ye other, ye carts, &c. carrying out to the 
fields, which for many miles were strew’d with moveables 
of all sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both peoplb and 
what goods they could get away Oh the miserable and 
calamitous spectacle I such as happly the world had not 
seene since the foundation of it, nor be outdon till the 
universal conflagration thereof All the skie was of a 
fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, and the light 
seene abov e 40 miles round about for many nights. God 
grant mme eyes may never behold the like, who now s.aw 
above 10,000 houses all in one flame the noise, and 
cracking, and thunder of the impetuous flames, ye shreik 
mg of women and children, the hurry of people, the fall 
of towers, houses, and churches, was hke an hideous 
storrae, and the aire all about so hot and inflam’d, that 
at last one was not able to approach it, so that they 
were forc’d to stand still and let ye flames bum on. 


which they did for neere two miles in length and one m 
bredth. The clowds of smoke were dismall, and reach’d 
upon computation neer 50 mdes in length Thus I left 
It this aftemoone burning, a resemblance of Sotlom or 
the last day It forcibly called to my mind tint passage 
— /ion entm hic habemus stabile/n civitate/n [‘ for here 
we have no continuing city’] the mines resembling the 
picture of Troj London was, but is no more ' Ihus I 
returned 

4/7/ The burning still rages, and it was now gotten 
as far as the Inner Temple all Fleete streets, the Old 
Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick lane, Newgate, Paul’s- 
chaine, Watling streete, now flaming, and most of it 
reduc’d to ashes , the stones of Paules flew like granados, 
jc mealting lead mnning downe the streetes in a streame, 
and the very pavements glowing with fiery rednesse, so- 
us no horse nor man was able to tread on them, and 
the demolition had stopp’d all the passages, so that no- 
help could be applied. Phe eastern w md still more im 
petuously driving the flames forward. Nothing but 
ye Alniight) power of Gwl w-as able to stop them, 
for vaine was ye help of man 

5/// It crossed towards White nalL but oh, the con- 
fusion there was then at that court ' It pleased his 
Majesty to command me among ye rest to looke after 
the quenching of Fetter lane end, to preserve if possible 
that part of Holbom, whilst the rest of ye gentlemen 
tooke their several posts, some at one part, some at 
another (for now they began to bestir themselves, and 
not till now, who hitherto had stood as men intoxicated, 
with their hands acrosse), and began to consider that 
nothing was likely to put a stop but tlie blowing up of 
so many houses, as might make a wider gap than any 
had yet been made by the ordmary method of pulling 
them down with engines , this some stout seamen pro- 
pos’d early enough to have sav’d neere ye whole citty, 
but this some tenacious and avantious men, aldermen, 
&C. would not permitt, because their houses must have- 
ben of the first It was therefore now commanded to- 
be practic’d, and my concern being particularly for the 
Hospital of St Bartholomew, neere Smithfield, w here I 
had many wounded and sick men, made me the more 
diligent to promote it, nor was my care for the Savoy 
lesse It now pleas’d God, by abating the wmd, and by 
the Industrie of y® people, infusing a new spint into them, 
that the fury of it began sensibly to abate about noone, 
so as It came no further than ye Temple westward, nor 
than yo entrance of Smithfield north But continu’d 
all this day and night so impetuous towards Cnpplegate 
and the tower, as made us all despaire , it also broke out 
againe m the Temple, but the courage of the multitude- 
persisting, and many houses bemg blown up, such gaps- 
and desolations were soone made, as with the former 
three days’ consumption the back fire did not so vehe 
mently urge upon the rest as formerly There was yet 
no standmg neere the burning and glowing mines by 
neere a furlong’s space The coale and wood wharfes- 
and magazines of oyle, rosin, &c. did infinite mischiefe, 
so as the invective which a little before I had dedicated 
to his Maly, axid publish’d, giving warning what might 
probably be the issue of suffering those shops to be in 
the citty, was look’d on as a prophecy The poore- 
mhabitants were dispers’d about St George’s Fields, and 
Moorefields, as far as Highgate, and several! miles in. 
circle, some under tents, some under miserable butts and 
hovells, many without a rag or any necessary utensills. 
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bed or board, who from delicatenessc, riches, and easy 
accommodations m stately and well furnisli’d houses, 
were now reduc’d to extreamest misery and poverty 
In this calamitous condition, I return’d with a sad 
heart to my house, blessing and adoring the mercy of 
God to me and mine, who in the midst of all this rumc 
was like Lot, in my little Zoar, safe and sound 

•jth I went this morning on foot from Whitehall as far 
as London Bridge, tliro’ the late Flcefe streetc, Ludgate 
hill, by St Panics, Cheapside, Exchange, Bishopgatc, 
Aldersgate, and out to Moorcfields, thence thro’ Comehill, 
itc. with extraordinary difficulty, clambering over heaps 
of yet smoking rubbish, and frequently mistaking where 
I was. The ground under my feete was so hot tliat it 
even burnt the soles of my shoes. In the meantime his 
Maty got to the Power by water, to demolish yc houses 
about the grafl [moat], which being built intirely about it, 
had they taken fire and attack’d the While Power where 
the magazine of powder lay, would undoubtedly not only 
have beaten down and destroy’d all ye bridge, but sunkc 
and tome the vessells m ye nver, and render’d ye demo 
htion beyond all expression for several miles about the 
countrey 

At my return, I was infinitely concern’d to find that 
goodly Church St Paulcs now a sad mine, and that 
beautiful portico (for stmeture comparable to any in 
Europe, as not long before repair’d by the late King) now 
rent m pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, and 
nothing remaining mtirc but the inscnption in the archi 
trave, showing by whom it was built, which had not one 
letter of it defac’d It was astonishing to see what 
immense stones the heate had in a manner calcin’d, so 
that all yt ornaments, columns, freezes, and projectures 
of massic Portland stone flew off, e\en to ye very rooft, 
where a sheet of lead covering a great space (no less than 
six akers by measure) was totally mealted , the ruincs of 
the vaulted roofe falling broken into St Faith’s, whicli 
being filled iiith the magazines of bookes belonging lo 
ye stationers, and earned thither for safety, they were all 
consum’d, burning for a wetke following It is also 
observable that the lead over ye altar at ye cast end was 
untouch’d, and among the divers monuments, the body of 
one liishop remain’d intire. Thus lay in ashes that most 
venerable church, one of the most antient pieces of early 
piety m ye Christian world, besides neerc too more 
The lead, jron worke, bells, plate, &.c mealted, the 
exquisitely wrought Mercers' Cbapcll, the sumptuous 
Exchange, y= august fabnq of Chnst Church, all yo rest 
of the Companies Halls, sumptuous buildings, arches, 
entenes all m dust , the fountaines dried up and min’d, 
whilst the very waters remain’d boiling , the voragos of 
subterranenn cellars, xvclls, and dungeons, formerly ware- 
houses, still burning in stench and dark clowds of smoke, 
so that in 5 or 6 miles traversing about, I did not see one 
loade of timber unconsum’d, nor many stones but what 
were calcin’d white as snow The people who now 
walk’d about yo mines appear’d like men m a dismal 
desert, or rather m some greate citty laid waste by a cruel 
enemy , to which was added the stench that came from 
some poore cre-atures bodies, lieds and other combustible 
goods Sir Tho Gressham’s statue, tho’ fallen from its 
iiich in the Ivoyal Exchange, remain’d intire, when all 
those of ye Kings since ye Conquest were broken to 
pieces , also the standard m Comehill, and Eliz.abeth’s 
effigies, with some arraes on Ludgate, continued with but 
little detriment, whilst the vast yron chames of the Cittv 


streetes, hinges, barrs, and gates of prisons, were many of 
them mealted and reduc’d to cinders by ye vehement 
heate. I was not able to passe through any of the 
narrower streetes, but kept the w idest , the ground and 
air, smouke and fiery vapour continu’d so intense, that my 
haire was almost sing’d, and my feete unsufferably sur- 
baled [bmised] The bye lanes and narrower streetes 
were quite fill’d up with rubbish, nor could one have 
knowne where he was, but by y= ruines of some Church 
or Hall, that had some remarkable tower or pinnacle re 
maining I then went towards Islington and Highgate, 
where one might have secnc 200,000 people of all ranks 
and degrees dispers’d and lying along by their heapes 6t 
what they could save from the fire, deploring their losse, 
and tho’ ready to perish for hunger and destitution, yet 
not asking one penny for rehefe, which to me appear’d a 
stranger sight than any I had yet beheld His Majesty 
and Council indecde tookc all imaginable care for their 
rehefe, by proclamation for the country lo come in and 
refresh them with provisions In y= midst of all this 
calamity and confusion, there was, I know not how, an 
alarme begun that the Frencli and Dutch, with whom we 
were now m hostility, were not onely lafided, but even 
entering the Citty There was m truth some days before 
greate suspicion of those two nations joymmg , and now 
tint they had ben the occasion of firing the towne. I his 
report did so terrific, that on a suddaiiie there was such 
an uproare and tumult that they ran from their goods, 
and taking what weapons they coujd come at, they could 
not be slopp’d from falling on 'some of those nations, 
whom they casual y met, without sense op reason Ihe 
clamour and pcnl grow so excessive, that ij ;nade the 
whole court amaz’d, and they did with infinite paines and 
greate difficulty reduce and appease the people, sending 
troops of soldiers and guards to cause them tp retire into 
yc fields againe, where they were watch’d all this night 
I left them pretty quiet, and came home sufficiently weary 
and broken Their spirits thus a little calmed, and the 
aflright abated, they now began to repaire into y>= suburbs 
about the Citty, where such oa had friends or opportunity 
got shelter for the present, to which Ins Maiys proclama 
tion aEo invited them 

Still ye plague continuing in our parish, 1 could not 
adventure to our church 

lo/A I went againe to ye ruines, for it was now no 
longer a Citty 

A Fortunate Courtier not Envied. 

Se/f 6 [1680] I din’d with Sir Stephen box, now 
one of the Lords Commissioners of ye Treasury This 
gentleman came first a poore boy from the quire of 
Salisbury, then was taken notice of by Bp Duppa, and 
afterwards w ailed on my Lord Percy (brother to Algernon 
E. of Horlliumberland), who procur’d for him an ipfenor 
place amongst the Clerks of the Kitchen and Greene 
Cloth side, where he was found so humble, diligent, in- 
dustrious, and pnident in his behaviour, that his Maiy 
being in exile, and Mr t ox wailing, both the King and 
Lords about him frequently employ'd him about their 
aflaires , trusted hun Ixitli witli receiving and paying 
the little mony they hofl Returning with his MaW 
to England, after greate wants and greate suffienngs, his 
Maly found him so honest and mdimnous, and v ithall so 
capable and ready, that being advanc’d from Clerk of 
yo Kitchen to that of yc Greene Cloth, he procur d to be 
Paymaster to tho whole Army , and by Ins dexterity and 
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punctual dealing he obtained such credit among the 
banquets, that he was m a short time able to borrow \ast 
sums of them upon any exigence. The continual turning 
thus of mony, and the souldiers moderate allowance to 
him for his keepmg touch with them, did so innch him, 
that he is believed to be worth at least ;^200,ooo honestly 
gotten and unenvied, which is next to a miracle With 
all this he continues as humble and ready to do a courtesie 
as ever he was He is generous, and hves very honor- 
ably, of a sweete nature, w ell spoken, well bred, and is 
so highly tn his Maty's esteeme, and so useful!, that being 
long smce made a knight, he is also advanced to be one 
of y« Lords Commissrs of yt Treasune, and has the re- 
vei^ion of the Cofferer’s place after Harry Brounker He 
has mamed his eldest daughter to my Lord Comw-alhs, 
and gave her 12,000 pounds, and restor’d that in tangl’d 
family besides He match’d his son to Mrs Trollop, who 
brings with her (besides a great sura) neere, if not alto 
gether £2000 pec ann Sr Stephen’s lady (an excellent 
woman) is sister to Mr Whittle, one of the King’s chirur 
geons In a word, never was man more fortunate than 
Sir Stephen , he is an handsome person, vertuous, and 
very reh^ous 

Fox was founder of the noble English house to which the Ixirds 
Holland and Chades James Fox belonged 

Frost Fair on the Thames 

1683-4. ist Jamtary The weather continuing intoler 
nbly severe streetes of booths were set upon the Thames , 
the aire was so very cold and thick, as of many yeares 
there had not ben the like. The small pox was very 
mortal 

^th I went crosse the Thames on the ice, now be 
■come so thick as to beare not onely streetes of booths, 
m which they roasted meate, and had divers shops of 
wares, quite acrosse as m a towne, but coaches, carts, and 
horses passed over So I went from Westminster Sta3Tres 
to Lambeth, and din’d vvuth the archbishop where I 
met my Lord Bruce, Sir Geo ^Vheeler, ColL Cooke, and 
•severall divines After dmner and discourse with his 
Grace till evenmg prajers. Sir Geo Wheeler and I 
walked over the ice from Lambeth Stayres to the Horse 
Ferry 

\(>th The Thames was fill’d with people and tents, 
^eUmg aU sorts of wares as m the Citty 

2^h The frost continuing more and more severe, the 
Thames before London was still planted with boothes m 
formal streetes, all sorts of trades and shops furnish’d 
mid full of commodities, even to a printing presse, where 
•the people and ladyes tooke a fancy to have their names 
pnnted, and the day and year set down when prmted 
, on the Thames this humour took so imivcrsally, that 
’twas estimated the pnnter gained £5 a day for pnnting 
n. hne onely, at sixpence a name, besides what he got 
by ballads, &c Coaches plied from Westminster to the 
Temple, and from several other staires to and fro, as m 
the streetes, sleds, shding wath sheets, , a bull baiting, 
horse and coach races, puppet plays and interludes, 
cookes, tipling and other lewd places, so that it seem’d 
to be a bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on the water, 
whilst it was a severe judgment on the land, the trees 
not onely splitting as if lightning struck, but men and 
cattle perishing m divers places, and the very seas so 
lock'd up with ice, that no vessels could stir out or come 
in. The fowles,' fish, and birds, and all our exotiq 
plants and greenes, imiversally penshing Many parkes 


of deer were destroied, and all sorts of fuell so deare 
that there were greate contributions to preserve the poore 
alive. Nor was this severe weather much less intense in 
most parts of Lurope, even as far as Spaine and the 
most southern tracts. London, by reason of the excessive 
coldnesse of, the aire hindenng the ascent of the smoke, 
was so filled wath the fuliginous steamc of the sea coale, 
that hardly could one see crosse the streetes, and this 
filling the lungs with its grosse particles, exceedingly 
obstructed the breath, so as one could scarcely breath 
Here was nOiWater to be had from the pipes and engines, 
nor could the brewers and divers other tradesmen work, 
and every moment was full of disastrous accidents 

Fcbrttary 5//) It began to thaw, but froze again 
My coach crossed from Lambeth to thp Horseferry at 
Millbankj Westminster The booths were almost all 
taken downe , but there was first a map or landskip 
cut m copper representing all the manner of the camp, 
and the several actions, sports, and pastimes thereon, in 
memory of so signal a frost. 

Mary Evelyn. 

March 7 [1685] My daughter Mary [m the nine 
teenth year of her age] was taken with the small pox, 
and there was soon found no hope of her recovery A 
greate afllicUpn to me, but God’s holy will be done 

March 10 She receiv’d the blessed sacrament , after 
which, disposing hersclfe to suffer what God should 
determine to inflict, she bore the remainder of her sick 
nesse with extraordinary patience and piety, and more 
than ordmary resignation and blessed frame of mind 
She died the 14th, to our unspeakable sorrow and afflic- 
tion, and not to ours onelj, but that of all who knew 
her, who were many of the best quality, greatest and 
most virtuous persons. The justnesse of her stature, per 
son, comeliness of countenance, gracefullnesse of motion, 
unaffected tho’ more than ordinanly beautiful!, were the 
least of her ornaments, compared wath those of her mind 
Of early piety, singularly religious, spending a pqrt of 
every day m private devotion, reading, and other vertuous 
exercises , she had collected and wntten out many of the 
most usefull and judicious penods of the books she read 
m a kind of common place, as out of Dr Hammond on 
the New Testament, and most of the best practical 
treatises. She had read and digested a considerable 
deale of history and of places [geography] The French 
tongue was as familiar to her as English , she understood 
Itahan, and was able to render a laudable account of 
what she read and observed, to which assisted a most 
faithful memory and discernment , and she did make 
very prudent and discreete reflexions upon what she had 
observ!d of the conversations among which she had at 
any time ben, which being continualy of persons of the 
best quality, she thereby jmproved. She had an excellent 
voice, to which she play’d a thorough-bass on the harpsi- 
chord, m both which she anved to that perfection, that 
of the schollars of those two famous masters Signors 
Pietro and Bartholome she was esteem’d the best , for 
the sweetnesse of her voice and management of it added 
such an agreeablenesse to her countenance, wuthout any 
constraint iir conceme, that when she simg, it was as 
charming to the eye as to the eare , this I rather note, 
because it was a universal remarke, and for which so 
many noble and judicious persons in mnsiq desired to 
heare her, the last being at Lord Arundel’s of Wardour 
What shall I say, or rather not saj, of the cheerefullness 
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and agrecablentsse of her humour? Condescending lo 
the meanest servant m the family, or others, she still 
hept up re-spcct, without the least pnde. She would 
often rpade to them, examine, instruct, and pray with 
them if tliey were sick, so as she was exceedingly beloved 
•of every body She never plajed at cards without 

extreme importunity No one could rca4 prose- or verse 
better or with more judgment , and, ax she read, so slit 
writ, not only most correct orthography, ‘with, that 
oiaturitie of judgment and cxactnesse of tlie periods, 
•choice of expressions, and famllianly of stilcj that some 
letters of hers have astonish’d me and otljei> 
Nothing was so delightful to her as to go into my -jludy, 
where she w ould willingly have' spent whole dayes, for, 
as I said, she had read aboundance' of history, and all 
the best poets „esen Terence, Plautus, Ilonier, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid , all the best romances and modem poems , 
she could compose happily, and put in pretty symbols, as 
in tlie Mundiis Mubebris, wherein is an enumeration of 
tile immense variety of the modes and ornaments belong- 
ing to the sex , but all these are vain trifles to the virtues 
that adorn’d her soule , she was sincerely religious, most 
■dutiful! to her parents, whom she lov’d with an affection 
temper’d with great esteeme, so as vve were easy and free, 
and never were so well pleas’d as when she was with us, 
nor needed we other conversation She was kind to her 
sisters, and was still improving them by her constant 
course of” piety O deare, sweete, and desirable child, 
how shall 1 part with all this goodness and virtue without 
the bittemessc of sorrow and reluctance of a tender 
parent ' Tliy affection, duty, and love to me was that 
of a friend as well as a child Nor Icsse deare to thy 
mother, whose example and tender care of thee was 
unparallcl’d , nor was thy rctume to her lesse conspicu 
ous Oh, how she mourns thy loss I how desolate hast 
thou left us ! lo the grave shall we both carry thj 
memory 1 

' From ‘ Tyrannua, or the Mode ' 

'Ivvis a witty expression of Malvczzi, I vesfimettii 
iicgh ammah soiw moUo stcurt segni della loro naiitra , 
negh htwmtni del lor eervello — garments, sajs he, 111 
animals are infallible sigiies of their nature , in men, of 
their understanding Though I would not judge of the 
monk by the hood he wears, or celebrate the humour of 
Julian’s court, where the philosophic mantle made all 
his officers appear like so many conjurors, ’tis worth 
the observing yet, that the people of Rome left off the 
ioga, an ancient and noble garment, wnth their power, 
and that the vicissitude of their habite was little better 
than a presage of that of their fortune , for the inihtacy 
saga differencing them from tlieir slaves, was no small 
indication of llic declining of their courage, which shortly 
follow’d And I am of opinion that when once wee 
shall see the Venetian senat quit the gravity of their 
vests, the state itself will not long ’subsist without some 
considerable alteration It is not a trivial remark (which 
I have somewhere met with) that when a nation is able 
to impose and give laws to the habit of another (as the 
late Tartars did to China) it has, like that of language, 
proveal the forerunner of their conquests there. I 

am of opinion that tlie Swiss had not Ixieii now a nation 
but for keeping to their prodigious breeches 

But, be It excusable m the French to alter and impose 
the mode on others, for the reasons deduced , ’tis no less 
a weakness and a shame m the rest of the world, who 
liave no dependency on them, to admit them, at least to 
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that degree of levity ns to turn into all their shapes 
without discnminatipn , so as when the freaik takes our 
Monsieurs to appear like so many farces or Jack Puddings ’ 
on the stage, all tlie world should alter shape, and plaj 
Ihe^pgntomims with them 

Methinks a French lay lor vvitli his ?ll m his hand 
looks the enchantress Circe over the companions of 
Ulysses, and changes them into as many formes One 
while we are, made to be loose in our clothes, and 
by and by appear like so many malefactors sew’d up m 
sacks, as of old they were wont to treat a parricide, vv ith 
a dog, an ape, and a serpent Now, vve are all twist, 
and at a distance look like a pair of tongs, and anon 
stuff’d out behind like a Dutchman This gallant goes 
so pinch’d m the wast, as if he were prepar’d for the 
(luesUon of the fiery plate m Turkey , and that so loose 
m the middle, as if he would turn insect, or drop in 
two, nojv, the short wasts and skirts m Pye court is 
the mode , then the wide hose, or a man in coats again , 
nwmtntm geminttm, de viro famuta, mox de famina 
^lr Methinks vve should leam to handle distaffe 
loo Hercules did so when he courted Omphale , and 
those who sacnficcd to Ceres put on the petty coat with 
much confidence 

It was a fine silkui thing which I spied walking th’ 
other day through Westminster Hall, that had as much 
ribbon about him as would have plundered six shops, and 
set up twenty country pedlers All his body was drest 
like a May-pole, or a Tom a Bedlam’s cap A fregat 
newly ngged kept not half such a clatter in a stonne as 
this puppet’s streamers did when the wind was m his 
shrouds , the motion was wonderfull to behold, and the 
well chosen colours were red, orange, blew, of well 
gum’d satin, which argued a happy fancy , but so was 
our gallant overcharged [that] whether he did wear 
this garment, or as a porter bear it only, was not easily 
to be resolved 

For my part, I profess that I delight in a cheerfull 
gaiety, affect and cultivate vanety The universe itself 
were not bcautifull lo me without il but as that is m 
coastant and unifornie succession m the natural, wliere 
men do not disturb it, so would I have it also m the 
artificiaL If the kings of Mexico chang’d four times 
a day, it was but an upper vest, which they were us’d to 
honour some meritorious servant with Let men change 
iheir habits as oft as they please, so the cliangc be for 
ihc better I would have a summer habit, and a winter , 
for the spring and for the autumne. Something I would 
indulge to youth , something to age and humour 
Wliat have vve to do with these foreign butterflies? In 
God’s name, let the change be our own, not borrow’d 
of others, for why should I dance after a Monsieur’s 
flajolet only, that have a set of English viols for my 
concert? We need no French inventions for the stage, 
or for the back, vie have better materials for clothes, 
they belter tajlors I hope to sec the daj when all this 
sliall be reform’d, and when all the world shall receive 
their standard from our most illustrious Pnnce and his 
grandees, and that it shall be is presumptuous for 
any foreign nabon to impose upon our court, as it is 
indectl ndiculous it should and its greatest dimmution 

IIiv Memoirs, with letters and kuth of Ins unaUer worts, were 
published by Bra> m 1818(3 vols, 4I0). The standard cditiou of 
ihc Diary is the fourth (4 vols 1879)— 3 reprint of the tliiid or 
hbrarj edition of 1835, with the addition of the Life bj Mr H 1 .. 
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Samuel Pepys 


Samncl Pepys 

1 

was bom 23rd February 1633, the son of a London 
tailor belonging to an old family in the eastern 
counties It is doubtful whether he was bom m 
London or at Brampton near Huntingdon, where 
his father’s family had a small property , he cer- 
tainly went to school at Huntingdon before enter- 
ing St Paul’s School Thence he passed m 1651 
to Magdalene College, Cambridge In 1655, very 
soon after leaving 
college, he mar- 
ried EhzabeUi St 
Michel, a beauti- 
ful but portionless 
girl of fifteen, 
daughter of a re- 
fugee Huguenot 
who lived the pre- 
carious life of a 
projector Sir 
Edward Montagu 
(afterwards Earl 
of Sandwich), 
whose mother was 
a Pepys, gave a 
helping hand to 
the imprudent 
couple, and al- 
lowed them to 
live in his house 
Probably Mon- 
tagu, his fathePs 
cousin, had ere 
thisbeen Samuel’s 
patron to hlon- 
tagu, at all events, 
his start in life 
was entirely due 
' He was secretary 
to Montagu when 
m command of 
the fleet that 
brought Charles 
II back to England His appointment to the 
clerkship of the Acts of the Navy in 1660 was 
an obinous piece of nepotism, for he knew 
nothing about naval matters , but he soon 
became master of the work of his office, and 
both now and subsequently as Secretary to the 
Admiralty, he was an mdustnous, energetic, and 
distinguished naval official At the Revolution 
his career was dosed, but until the end of his 
life he was still looked upon as the Nestor of 
nav'y affairs, to be consulted upon matters of par 
ticular importance. His longest expedition from 
home was when he accompanied the commander 
sent to Tangier to demolish the forts and bring 
home the garrison Pepys’s life was prosperous , 
he hied well, kept a carnage, but steadily made 
money He was twice Master of the Trinity 
House, was Master of the Clothworkers Com- 


pany, twice sat for a short Ume m Parliament, 
and was even President of the Royal Society 
(1684-S6) But he was not without his troubles 
At the Popish Plot in 1679 committed 

to the Tower, and in 1690 he was placed in 
Gatehouse at Westminster for a few days , and at 
his death the Crown was indebted to him to the 
extent of ^28,000, a sum which was never paid 
He died on the 26th of May 1703 His library, 
bequeathed to Magdalene College, Cambndge, 

still remains in 
the exact condi- 
tion in which he 
left It 

It IS not as art 
official that the 
fame of Pepys 
still lives, nor as 
the author of im- 
portant Memoires 
feinting to the 
siati. of the Royal 
Navy (1690) — his 
only acknow- 
ledged publica- 
tion — but as the 
'writer of a Diary 
which IS unique 
in the hterature 
of the world This 
work has thrown 
the most unex- 
pected light upon 
the history and 
manners of his 
d ly, while at the 
same time it pre- 
sents a most re- 
markable psy- 
chological study 
Never before had 
man written down 
his inmost feel- 
ings with so little 
disguise The events of the day, the gaieties 
of the court, his views on men and things, 
are not recorded with so much particulanty' 
as the steps m his own upward progress to 
credit, influence, wealth , his occupations, amuse- 
ments, household economies, and even domestic 
squabbles His most tnfling thoughts and sudden 
impulses, his vanities, his sillinesses, his numerous 
and considerable lapses from propriety in various 
directions — many of them such as even he himself 
regarded as distinctly discreditable — are set down 
with a frankness, fullness, and particulanty that 
almost pass comprehension, even when we know 
that the catalogue was neyer meant for publiaty, 
and did m fact escape the knowledge of the world 
for more than two hundred years His record 
of ten years’ expenences was enshrined -in the 
shorthand Pepys doubtless used m his office , and 
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the deciphering of it (by means of Pepys’s own 
longhand transcript of a story in it) occupied John 
Smith, rector of Baldock m fjerts, for some twelve 
or fourteen hours a day from 1819 till 1822 The 
book was first published by Lord Braybrookc, with 
extensive omissions, m 1825 Mr Mjnors Bright 
added many passages m his edition of 1875 , but 
the Diary had never been published m practical 
entirety till 1893-96, when Mr Whealle/s great 
edition appeared And even he had to omit some 
quite unprintable anekdoia — such as Pepys was 
wont even in his shorthand MS to partly disguise 
m French, Latin, Greek, or Spanish The Diary 
was begun on New YeaPs Day 1659-60, and dis- 
continued 29th May 1669, when his eyesight began 
to fail 

Why any sane man should have executed such a 
self-portraiturc remains a mystery Very many of 
the peccadilloes recorded, even the most innocent 
of them, are exactly such as the average man is 
unwilling to plead guilty to at the bar of con- 
science, or if he secretly admits them, is eminently 
anxious to forget (and forgive) for ever Clearly 
there is here a vast quantity of matenals wholly 
beside the purpose, even if Pepys had himself 
designed to construct a regular autobiography 
The broken straws in a turbid current, the trifles 
that arc now held to be significant and interesting 
elements in the development of a soul (even of 
a fifth-rate one), were not then valued for bio- 
graphical purposes Augustine’s Conftssions were 
a spiritual exercise, a religious penance , even 
Rousseau’s, a century after Pepys, were t literary 
tour de force meant to challenge the attention of 
all France and astonish the world In the con- 
tents of Pepys’s SIX private MS volumes of secret 
notes, memoranda, and confessions, whatever pur- 
pose he meant them to serve, we have enough and 
to sp ire of interest, hisloneal, social, and psycho- 
logical For the psychological attraction, though 
the most problematical, is not predominant Pepys 
is an acute and observant authority on authentic 
history at first hand, especially of that kind of history 
which, though not included in the dignified annals 
' of the time, is yet of essential importance in its 
own way, and of perennial interest It deals 
largely with facts which, if not weighty m them- 
selves or in their influence on the course of events, 
are yet wonderfully valuable for giving an insight 
into contemporary life, and for exhibiting to us a 
realistic picture of Pepys’s times The charm of 
Pepys’s own character-studies does not depend 
mainly on its showing the development of a soul 
It is often said that a sincere and detailed record 
of the growth of any mind, however commonplace, 
would bo profoundly interesting Interesting as 
psychology perhaps, not necessarily as literature. 
But Pepys’s mind was by no means commonplace, 
though It had very many commonplace bits in it 
And in that department of his Diary ha gives us 
ex ictly the kind of thing which as gossip has 
always enormously interested mankind Usually 


gossip, whether about neighbours or eminent per- 
sons, IS meagre in detail and of dubious authority 
Pepys has indefeasible fascination for his readers 
in that he furnishes a vast supply of what may be 
called gossip about himself, more highly detailed 
and fully authenticated than the most imagmative 
general rumour ever put in currency, and at least 
as highly seasoned 

By his remorseless and superfluous confessions, 
Pepy's unquestionably did himself serious injustice 
in the minds of those who came to know him 
through these long unseen and unread note-books 
of his Amidst so much high eating and deep 
drinking, such junketings, tlieatre- goings, and 
musical parties, it is difficult to remember that 
the wnter transacted laborious and responsible 
work systematically and regularly The small 
vanities and multiform frailties, the childish ambi- 
tions and indiscreet and frequent amorous ebul- 
litions, suggest a feeble, an absurd creature, a 
gadabout, a man without character Undoubtedly 
his character was far from perfect , but it must 
have had much good, sound stuff in it. This 
correspondent of Isaac Newton, of Christopher 
Wren, and of Hans Sloane was trusted by his 
superiors, liked by his inferiors m office, and is 
still remembered with respect at the Admiralty 
He loved emoluments, perquisites, and gifts, but 
in a corrupt age was not himself corrupt — was 
a determined foe to corruption in others, and a 
resolute, active, and patriotic reformer of abuses 
He had a lively interest m music and literature, 
and considerable culture m both arts, though 
his judgment in literature was not at all times 
sound , he was a virtuoso, a collector, and m 
the science of the time a very intelligent dilettante 
He was shrewd, sagacious, persistent through- 
out, and m many crises of life he acted a very 
manful part In spite of his vanity and gar- 
rulousncss, and the copiousness of his amazing 
self revelation, he has not been fair to himself in 
his Diary j his most sterling moods are hardly 
illuminated, his foibles and more serious failings 
stand out in too strong light One of tlie charms of 
the Diary is that it is so spontaneous, natural, and 
sincere , the style, always unstudied and often slip- 
shod, lacks all literary merit except its perfect 
naturalness, its obvious closeness to the lively 
chatter of the man amongst his intimates in Good 
King Charles’s golden days 

At the commencement of his Diary his fortunes 
were at a low ebb , but after his voyage with 
Montagu in June 1660, he records tliat on cast- 
ing up his accounts he found that he was worth 
^roo, ‘for which,’ he piously adds, ‘I bless 
Almighty God, it being more than I hoped for 
so soon, being, I believe, not clearly worth ;^25 
when I came to sea, besides my house and goods ’ 
The emoluments and perquisites of his office soon 
added to his riches, and the Clerk of the Acts 
gradually soared into that region of fashion and 
gaiety which he had contemplated with wonder and 
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admiration from a distance On the loth of July 
he put on his first silk suit, and the subsequent 
additions to his wardrobe— camlet cloaks with gold 
and silver buttons, and the like magnificence— 
are all carefully noted His wife (whom he is 
never tned of praising) also shares m this finery, 
and her first grand appearance is thus recorded 

Mrs Peps^s In a New Dress 
August 1 8/A, 1660 — This morning I took my wife to 
wards Westminster by water, and landed her at White 
fnars with £,^ to buy her a petticoat, and I to the Privy 
Seal By and by comes my wife to tell me that my father 
has persuaded her to buy a most fine cloth of 26r a 
yard, and a nch lace, that the petticoat wall come to 
at which I avas somewhat troubled, but she doing it very 
innocently, I could not be angry I did give her more 
money and sent her away, and I and Creed and Captain 
Ha)rward (who is now unkindly put out of the Plymouth 
to make way for Captain Allen to go to Constantinople, 
avhich I knoav will trouble my Lord) went and dined at 
the Leg in King Street, when Captain Ferrers, my Lord’s 
comet, comes to us, who after dmner took me and Creed 
to the Cockpitt play, the first that I ha\ e had time to sec 
since my coming from sea, The Loyall Subject, where one 
Kmaston, a boy, acted the Duke’s sister, but made the 
lovehest lady that ever I saw m my life, only her voice 
was not very good. After the play done, ive three went 
to dnnk, and by Captain Ferrers’ means Kmaston, and 
another that acted Archas the General, came and drank 
with us, 

19/A (Lord’s Day) — This morning Sir W Batten, 
Pen, and myself, went io church to the churchwardens, to 
demand a pew, which at present could not be given us, 
but we are resolved to have one bmlt So we staid, and 
heard Mr Mills, a very good minister Home to dinner, 
where my -wife had on her new petticoat that she bought 
yesterday, which indeed is a very fine cloth and a fine 
lace , but that being of a light colour, and the lace all 
silver. It makes no great show 

In the Park. 

July 14/A, 1663 — Heanng that the King and Queen 
are rode abroad ivith the Ladies of Honour to the Park, 
and seeing a great crowd of gallants staying here to see 
then- return, I also staid, walking up and down By 
and by the ^ng and Queen, who looked m this dress (a 
white laced waistcoate and a cnmson short petticoat, and 
her hair dressed a la uighgeme) mighty pretty , and the 
Kmg rode hand in hand with her Here was also my 
Lady Castlemaine rode among the rest of the ladies , but 
the king took, methought, no notice of her , nor when 
they ’light, did anybody press (as she seemed to expect, 
and staid for it) to take her down, but was taken down 
by her own gentleman She looked mighty out of 
humour, and had a yellow plume in her hat (which all 
took notice of), and j et is \ ery handsome, but very melan- 
choly , nor did anybody speak to her, or she so much as 
smile or speak to anybody I followed them up mto 
Whitehall, and mto the Queen’s presence, where all the 
ladies walked, talking and fiddling with their hats and 
feathers, and changmg and trying one another’s by one 
another’s heads, and'laughmg But it was the finest 
sight to me, considenng their great beautys and dress, 
that e\er I did see in all my life But, abo\e all, Mrs 
Stewart [afterwards Duchess of Richmond] m this dress. 


with her hat cocked and a red plume, with her sw eet eye, 
little Roman nose, and excellent taille, is now the greatest 
beauty I ever saw, I think, m my life, and, if ever 
woman can, do exceed my Lady Castlemaine, at least in 
this dress nor do I wonder if the king changes, which I 
verily believe is the reason of Ins coldness to my Lady 
Castkiname , 

Mr Pepys sets up a Carrisare 

November fi/A, 1668. — ^Thence with Mr Povy, spent all 
the afternoon going up and down among the coachmakers 
in Cow Lane, and did see several, and at last did pitch 
upon a little chanott, whose body was framed, but not 
covered, at the widow’s that made Mr Lowther’s fine 
coach, and we are mightily pleased with it, it being 
light and w ill be very genteel and sober to be covered 
with leather, and yet will hold four Being much satis 
Red with this, I carried him to White IlalL And so by 
coach home, where give my wufe a good account of my 
day’s work, and so to the office, and there late, and so to 
bed. 

30/A — My wife, after dinner, went the first time abroad 
[in] her coach, calling on Roger Pepys, and visiting Mrs 
Creed, and my cozen Turner, while I at home all the 
afternoon and evening, v ery busy and doing much vv ork, 
to my great content. Thus ended this month with 
very good content, that hath been the most sad to ray 
heart and the most expenseful to my purse on things of 
pleasure, having furnished my wife’s closet and the best 
chamber, and a coach and horses, that ever I jet knew 
in the world , and do put me into the greatest condition 
of outward state that ever I was m, or hoped ever to be, 
or desired , and this at a time when we do daily expect 
great changes m this Office , and by all reports we must 
all of us turn out 

December lud — And so back home and abroad 
with my wife, the first time that ever I rode in my own 
coach, which do make my heart rejoice, and praise God, 
and pray him to bless it to me and contmue it. So she 
and I to the Kmg’s play house, and there saw The 
Usurper , a pretty good play, m all but what is designed 
to resemble Cromwell and Hugh Peters, w Inch is mighty 
silly The play done, we to Whitehall , where my wife 
staid while I up to the Duchesse’s and Queen’s side, to 
speak with the Duke of York and here saw all the 
ladies, and heard the silly discourse of the King, with 
his people about him, telhng a story of my Lord 
Rochester’s. 

April I I/A, 1669 — Thence to the Park, my wife and 
I , and here Sir W Coventry did first see me and my 
wife m a coach of our ovvh', and so did also this night 
the Duke of York, who did eye my wife mightily But I 
begin to doubt that my being so much seen in my own 
coach at this time may be observed to my prejudice, but 
I must venture it now 

Ji/ay 1st — Up betimes Called up by my tailor, and 
there first put on a summer suit this year , but it was not 
my fine one of flow ered tabby vest, and coloured camelott 
tumque, because it was too fine wnth the gold lace at the 
bands, that I was afeard to be seen in it , but put on the 
stuff suit I made the lost j ear, which is now repaired , 
md so did go to the Office m it, and sat all the morning, 
the day looking as if it w ould be fow le At noon, home 
to dmner, and there find my wufe extraordinary fine, with 
her flowered tabby govni that she made two years ago, 
now laced exceeding pretty , and indeed was fine all 
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over , and mighty earnest to go, though the day was very 
lowenng , and she would have me put on my fine suit, 
which I did And so anoa we went alone through the 
town with our new liveries of serge, and the horses’ manes 
and tails tied with red ribbons, and the standards there 
gilt with varnish, and all clean, and green reines, that 
people did mightily look upon us , and, the truth is, I did 
not see any coach more pretty, though more gay, than 
ours, all the day But we set out, out of humour — I 
because Bettj, whom X expected, was not come to go with 
us, and my wife tliat I would sit on the same scat with 
her, which she likes not, being so line and she then ex 
pected to meet Shores, winch we did in the Pell Mcll, 
and, against my will, I was forced to take him into the 
coach, but was sullen all day almost, and little com 
plaesant the day also being unplcasing, though tlie Park 
full of coaches, but dusty, and windy, and cold, and now 
and then a little dribbling ram , and, what made it worst, 
there were so many hackney coaches as spoiled the sight 
of the gentlemen's , and so we had little pleasure But 
here was W Bateher and his SLster m a borrowed coach 
by themselves, and I took them and we to the lodge , and 
at the door did give them a syllabub, and other things, 
cost me 12/ and pretty merry And so back to the 
coaches, and there till the evening, and then home 

PepyB on ‘Hudibraa ' 

December 2^thy 1662 — Up, my wife to the making of 
Chnstmas pies all day, doemg now pretty well again, and 
I abroad to several places about some businesses, among 
others bought a bake pan m Newgate Market, and sent 
It home, It cost me i6,f So to Dr Williams, but he ts 
out of town, then to the Wardrobe Hither come Mr 
Battersby, and we falling into discourse of a new book 
of drollery m use, called Hudebras, I would needs go find 
It out, and met with it at the Temple cost me 2s (sd 
But w hen I come to read it, it is so silly an abuse of the 
Presbyter Knight going to the warrs, that I am ashamed 
of It , and by and by meeting at Mr Townsend’s at dinner, 
I sold it to him for \Zd 

February (Uh — Thence to Lincoln’s Inn Fields , 
and It being too soon to go to dinner, I walkeal up and 
down, and looked upon the outside of the new theatre 
now a building in Covent Garden, which will be very fine 
And so to a bookseller’s m the Strand, and there bought 
iludibris again, it being certainly some ill humour to lie 
so against that which all the world cnes up to be the 
example of wit , for winch I am resolved once more to 
read him, and sec whether I can find it or no 

November 28^/1 — And thence abroad to Paul’s 
Church yard, and there looked upon the second part of 
’ Hudibras, which I buy not, but borrow to read, to sec if 
It be as good as the first, which the world ciy so miglUily 
up, though it hath not a good liking m me, though I had 
tned by twice or three limes reading to bnng myself to 
think it natty Back ogam and home to my office 

Pepya at the Theatre 

March 2tul, 1667 — After dinner, with my wife, to the 
King’s house to see The Mayden Queene, a new play of 
Uryden’s mightily commended for the regularity of it, 
and the strain and wit , and the truth is there is a 
comical part done by Nell [Gwynn], which is Flonmcll, 
that I never can hope ever to see the like done again, by 
man or woman The King and Duke of Vorfc were at 


the play But so great performance of a comical part 
was never, I believe, in the world before as Nell do this, 
both as a mad girle, then most and b^t of all, whea she 
comes in like a young gallant , and hath the motions and 
carnage of a spark the most that ever f saw any man 
have It makes me, X confess, admire her Thence 
home and to the office, where busy a while, and then 
home to read the lives of XIcnry 5th and 6th in Speede, 
and so to bed 

October ^th — And so to the King’s house , and 
there, going m, met with Knepp, and she took us up 
into the tircing rooms and to the women’s shift, where 
Nell was dressing herself, and was all unready, and is 
%ery pretty, prettier than I thought And so walked all 
up and down the house above, and then below into the 
scene room, and here sat down, and she gave ns fruit 
and there I read tlic questions to Knepp, while she 
answered me, through all Iier part of Flora's Ftgary's 
[Rhodes’s play of Fiords Vagaries'], which was acted 
to day But, Lord 1 to see how thpy were both painted 
would make a man mad, and did make me loath lliem , 
and what base company of men cpmes among them, and 
how lewdly they talk ! and how poor the men are in 
clothes, and yet what a show they make on the stage by 
candle light, is very observable. But to see how Nell 
cursed for having so few people m tlie pit, was pretty , 
the other house carrying away all the people at the new 
pla>, and is said, now a days, to have generally most 
company, as being better players By and by into the 
pit, and tlierc saw the play, which is pretty good 

December 2%th — Up, and to the office, where busy all 
the morning, at noon home, and there to dinner with 
my clerks and Mr Pelling, and had a very good dinner, 
among others a haunch of venison boded, and merry we 
were, and I rose soon from dinner, and with my wife and 
girle to the King’s house, and there saw The Mad Couple, 
which is but an ordinary play, but only Nell’s and 
I fart’s mad parts are most excellent done, but especially 
hers which makes it a miracle to me to think how ill 
she do any serious part, as the other day, just like a fool 
or cliangclmg , and in a mad part do bejond imitation 
almost It pleased us mightily to sec tlie natural alTection 
of a poor woman, the mother of one of the children, 
brought on the stage the child crying, she by force got 
upon the stage, and took up her child, and carried it 
away off the stage from Hart Many fine faces Jiere to- 
day Thence home, and then to the office late, and then 
home to supper and to bed * 

I ebruaiy 27, 1667-8 — All the morning at the office, 
and at noon home to dinner, and thence with my 
wife and Deb to the King’s house, to see The Virgin 
Martyr [by Massinger and Dckker], the first time it hath 
been acted a great while and it Is mighty pleasant, 
not that the play is worth much, but it is finely acted by 
Bccke Marshall But that winch did please me beyond 
anything in tlie whole world was the wind nmsique ivlien 
the angel comes down, which is so sweet tint it ravished 
me, and indeed, in a word, did wrap up my soul so that 
It made me really sick, just as I have formerly been 
when m love with my wife, that neither then, nor all 
the evening going home, and at home, I was able to 
think of anything, but rtmameil all night transported, 
so as I could not believe tliat ever any musick hath that 
real command over the soul of a man as this did ujion 
me and makes me resolve to practise wind musique, 
ami to make my wife do the like. 
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Pepys at OhurctL | 

May 26//;, 1667 (Lord’s Day) — Up sooner than usual 
on Sundays, and to walk, it being exceedingly hot all 
night (so as this night I begun to leave ofT my waistcoat 
this year) and this morning, and so to walk in the 
garden till toward church time, when my wife and I to 
diurcli, where several strangers of good condition come 
to our pew After dinner, I by water alone to West 
minster, where did go towards the parish church 
and then much against my will staid out the whole 
church in pain but I did entertain myself wlh my 
perspective glass up and down the church, by which I 
had the great pleasure of seeing and gazing at a great 
many very fine women , and what w ith that, and sleeping, 

I passed away the time tdl sermon was done. I 
away to my boat, and up with it as far as Same Ehnes, 
reading of Mr Evelyn’s late new book against Solitude 
{On Employment, against Sir George ^Mackenzie Upon 
SolUiuIe\ in which I do not find much excess of good 
matter, though it be pretty for a bye discourse. I 
walked the length of the Elmes, and with great 
pleasure saw some gallant ladies and people come 
with their bottles, and baskets, and chairs, and forms, 
to sup under the trees by the waterside, which was 
mighty pleasant. I to boat again and to my book, 
and having done that I took another book, Mr Boyle’s 
Of Colours, and there read, where I laughed, finding 
many fine things worthy observation, and so landed at 
the Old Swan, and so home, where I find my poor father 
newly come out of an unexpected fit of his pain, that 
they feared he would have died 
August \%th (Lord’s Day) — Up, and being ready, 
walked up and down to Cree Church, to see it how it is 
but I find no alteration there, as they say there was, for 
my Lord Mayor and Aldermen to come to sermon, as 
they do every Sunday, as they did formerly to Paul’s 
There dmed with me Mr Turner and his daughter Betty 
Betty IS groivn a fine young lady as to carnage and 
discourse. I and my ivife are mightily pleased with her 
We had a good haunch, of venison, powdered and boiled, 
and a good dinner and merry I walked towards 

Whitehall, but, being weaned, turned into St Dunstan’s 
Church, where I heard an able sermon of the minister of 
the place , and stood by a pretty, modest maid, whom I 
did labour to take by the hand , but she would 
not, but got further andjurther from me , and, at last, I 
could perceive her to take pins out of her pocket to pnck 
me if I should touch her again — which seeing, I did 
forbear, and was glad I did spy her design And then 
I fell to gaze upon another pretty maid, m a pew close to 
me, and she on me , and I did go about to take her by 
the hand, which she suffered a little, and then withdrew 
So the sermon ended, and the church broke up 

Dlapeace between Mr and Mrs Pepys 
May nth, 1667 — And so away with my ivife, whose 
being dressed this day in fair hair did make me so mad, 
that I spoke not one w ord to her, though I was ready to 
burst with anger After that Creed and I into 

the Park, and walked, a most pleasant evening, and so 
took coach, and took up my wife, and m my way home 
discovered my trouble to my wfe for her white locks 
[false hair], sweanng by God several times, which I pray 
God forgive me for, and bending my fist, that I would 
not endure it. She, poor wretch, was surprized wnth it, 
and made me no answ er all the w ay home , but there 


we parteil, and I to the ofSce late, and tlien home, and 
without supper to bed, vexed 

12th (Lord’s Day) — Up and to my chamber, to settle 
some accounts there, and by and by down come-s my 
wife to me in her night gow n, and we begun calmly, 
that, upon having money to lace her gown for second 
mourning, she would promise to wear white locks no 
more m my sight, which I, like a severe fool, thinking 
not enough, began to except against, and made her fly 
out to very high terms and cry, and in her heat told 
me of keeping company with Mrs Knipp, saying, that 
if I would promise never to see her more — of whom she 
hath more reason to suspect than I had heretofore of 
Pembleton — she would never wear white locks more. 
This vexed me, but I restrained myself from saynng any- 
thing, but do think never to sec this woman — at least, to 
have her here more , but by and by I did give her money 
to buy lace, and she promised to wear no more white , 
locks while I lived, and so all very good friends as ever, 
and I to my business, and she to dreas herself [My 

wife and I] bethought ourselves of going alone, she and 
I, to a French house to dinner, and so mquured out 
Monsieur Robins, my pernw igg-maker, who keeps an 
ordinary, and in an ugly street in Covent Garden did find 
him at the door, and so vv e m , and in a moment almost 
had the table covered, and clean glosses, and all in the 
French manner, and a mess of pottage first, and then a 
couple of pigeons a la csterve, ond tlien a piece of bauf 
a la mode, all exceeding well seasoned, and to our great 
liking, at least it would have been anywhere else but in 
this bad street, and m a pemwigg maker’s house , but 
to see the pleasant and ready attendance that we had,, 
and all things so desirous to please and ingenious m the 
people, did take me mightily Our dmner cost us 6 s , 
ond so my wife and I away to Islington, it being a fine 
dnv 

His Great Speecli in the House of Commons 

March 5/'//, 1668 — With these thoughts I lay troubhng 
myself till six o’clock, restless, and at last getting my 
vvofe to talk to me to comfort me, which she at last did, 
and made me resolve to quit my hands of the office, and 
endure the trouble of it no longer than till I can clear 
myself of it. So with great trouble, yet with some ease 
from this discourse vv ith my wafe, I up and to my office, 
whither come my clerks, and so I did huddle the best I 
could some more notes for my discourse to day, and by 
nine o’clock was ready, and did go down to the Old 
Swan, and there by boat, with T H[ater] and W H[ew er] 
with me, to Westminster, where 1 found myself come 
time enough, and my brethren all ready But I full of 
thoughts and trouble touching the issue of this day , and 
to comfort myself, did go to the Dog, and drink half a 
pint of mulled sack, and m the Hall [Westminster] did 
dnnk a dram of brandy at Mrs Hewlett’s , and with 
the warmth of this did find myself in better order as to 
courage, truly So we all up to the lobby , and between 
eleven or twelve o’clock were called in, with the mace 
before us, into the House, where a mighty full House , 
and we stood at the bar, namely, Brouncker, Sir J 
Minnes, Sir T Harvey, and myself, W Pen being in 
the House, as a member I perceive the whole House 
was full of expectation of our defence what it w ould he, 
and with great prejudice. After the Speaker had told 
us the dissatisfaction of the House, and read the Report 
of the Committee, I began our defence most acceptably 
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and smoothly, and continued at it \uthout any hesitation 
or losst, but with full scope, and all my reason free about 
mt, as if it had been at my own table, from that time 
till past three in the afternoon , and so ended, without 
any interruption from the Speaker, but we withdrew 
And there all my fellow officers, and all the world that 
was within heanng, did congratulate me, and ery up my 
speech as the best thing they ever heard , and my fellow 
ofiice'TS overjoyed m it. After the play, to my wife, 
whom VV ifewer had told of my success, and she over 
joyed , and, after talking' a while, 1 betimes to bed, 
having had no quiet rest a good w hilc 

C/V5 — Up betimes, and with Sir D Gawden to Sir \V 
Coventry’s chamber, where the first word he said to me 
was ‘ Good morrow, Mr Pepys, that must be Speaker 
■of the Parliament house ’ and did protest I had got 
honour for ever in Parliament Pie said that his brother, 
that sat by him, admires me , and another gentleman 
said that I could not get less than j^texx) a year, if I 
would jJut on a gown and plead at the Chancery bar, 
but what pleases me most, he tells me that the Sollicitor 
gcncrall did protest that he thought I spoke the best of 
any man in EnglaniL After several talks with him alone 
touching his own businesses, he earned me to ^Ylllte 
hall, and there parted, and I to the Duke of York's 
lodgings, and find him going to the Park, it Ixnng a 
very fine mormng, and I after him, and, as soon as he 
saw me, he told me, with great satisfaction, that I had 
converted a great many yesterday, and did, with great 
praise of me, go on with the discourse with me And 
by and by overtaking the King, the King and Duke of 
York come to ipe both , and he [the King] said ‘ Mr 
Popys, 1 am very glad of your success yesterday and 
fell to talk of my well speaking, and many of the Lords 
there My Lord Barkcley did cry me up for what they 
had heard of it , and others, Parliament men there 
about the King, did say that they never heard such a 
speech in thur lives delivered in that manner Progers, 
of the Bedchamber, swore to me afterwards before 
Brouncker, in the afternoon, that he did tell the King 
that he thought I might teach the Sollicitor generall 
Everybody that saw me almost come to me, as Joseph 
Williamson and others, vvith such culogys as cannot be 
cjcpresseal From thence I went to Westminster Hall, 
where I met Mr G Montagu, who come to me and 
kissed me, and told me that he had often heretofore 
kissed iny hands, but now he would kiss my lips pro 
testing that I was another Cicero, and said, all the world 
said the same of me. 

See Afemotrt nf Huiniul 1 tpys, edited by Lord Urajbrooke 
(a vols, iBas) , Diary aud CarrispoHdence, by Kev Myiiors Iln„bt 
(6 voU. aSis), Life, yournal, and Carrtsfandoice «/ Satntul 
Ptpys, by Ror John Smith (a \ole 1841) , and Satnncl Pfpys and 
Iht M'orld he hied in (iBSo), and ihc complete cdilion of the Diary 
(8 V0I5. i8o3-<)<i, beiidcs a vola. eontainiDg Hide* and Repiaiana) bj 
Mrll n Wheatlej 

Charles Cotton (1630-87) — n name best 
known from its piscatorial association with that 
of good old Iraak Walton — was i cheerful, wiiij, 
accomplishcij min, and a versatile, pith), and 
bnlliant writer, who only wanted weilth and pru- 
dence to have made him one of the leading charac- 
ters of his day Bom at Beresford m north- 
east Slaflbrdshirc, he^ married m 1656 a sister of 
Colonel Hutdnnson, ind two )c.ars liter inhcntcd 
from his father estate's tn Stafford and Derb> shircs, I 


watered by the river Dove, so famous m llie annals 
of trout-fishing Ihe property was much encum- 
bered, and the poet soon added to its burdens As 
a means of pecuniary relief, as well as recreation, 
Cotton translated books from the French and 
Italian, including Montaigne’s Essays His dlon- 
easy and familiar m style, is certainly liker 
the garrulous aud witty old Gascon’s conversational 
diction than the more stately EIiAabethan periods 
of his predecessor Florio In his fortieth >ear. 
Cotton obtained a captain’s commission in the 
army, and afterwards made a fortunate second 
marriage with the Countess-Dowager of Ardglass, 
who possessed a joiqture of ;i^tSoo i year But 
Cotton never got out of his difficulties , the lady’s 
fortune was secured from his mismanagement, and 
the poet died insolvent His happy, careless dis- 
position seems to have enabled linn to study, angle, 
and delight liis friends amidst all his embtrrass- 
ments He published several burlesques and 
travesties, some of them grossly indecent , but he 
wrote also many verses full of genuine poetry One 
of his humorous pieces, A Voyage to h eland tn 
Burlesque, seems to have anticipated, as Campbell 
said, the manner of Anstey in tlie IVetu Bath Guide 
Both in prose and verse his style was simple 
and almost conversational, yet pithy and graceful 
Scarromdes, ‘ that villainous specimen of burlesque 
verse,’ describes itself as ‘ the first book of Virgil 
Travestie,’ and is on somewhat the same lines as 
Scarron’s Virgtle Travtsh^j it is witty certainly, 
but in deplorable taste. And so is Burlesque upon 
Burlesque^ ot the Scoffer Scoft, parodies of Lucuan’s 
dialogues in ‘English Fustian,’ as Cotton himself 
describes iL 

The New Year 

Hark, tile cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us the day himself 's not far. 

And sec where, breaking from the night, 

He gilds Ihe western hills with light 
With iiim old Janus does apjicar, 

Beeping into the future year, 

With such a look as scuns to say 
The prospect IS not good that way 
Thus do we nse ill sights to see, 

And 'gainst ourselve.> to prophesie. 

W hen tile prophetic fear of things 
A more tormenting mischief brings. 

More full of soul toniienting gall 

Htan direM niisclutfs can Ivefall 

But stay ' but stay ' nielhiiiks my sight. 

Better informed by clearer light, 

Discerns screneness 111 that brow, 
fhat all contracted seemed but now 
Ills reversed face may shew distaste. 

And frow n upon the ills are past , 

But that which this way looks is clear, 

And smiles upon the new }>orn year 
He looks, too, from a place so high. 

The vear he's open to his eye , 

And all the moments ojien arc 
lo the exact discoverer 
■i et more and more* he smiles upon 
The happy revolution 
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tVhy should we then suspect or fear 
The influences of a j ear? 

So smiles upon us the first mom, 

And speaks us good as soon as born 
Po’i. on ’t ' the last was ill enough, 

This cannot but make better proof , 

Or at the worst, as we brushed through 
The last, why so we may this too , 

And then the next m reason shou'd 

Be superexcellently good 

For the worst ills, we daily see. 

Have no more perpetuity 

Than the best fortunes that do fall , 

Which also bnngs us wherewithal! 

Longer their being to support, 

Than those do of the other sort 
And who has one good year in three, 

And yet repines at destiny. 

Appears ingrateful in the case, 

And ments not the good he has 
Then let us welcome the new guest 
With lusty brimmers of the best 
Mirth always should good fortune meet, 

And renders e’en disaster sweet , 

And though the Pnncess turn her back. 

Let us but line ourselves with sack, 

We better shall by far hold out 
Till the next year she face about 
The Princess is Fortune. 

Invitation to Izaak Walton, then in his eighty- 
third. year, to come to him at Beresford. 

Whilst m this cold and blustering clime. 

Where bleak winds howl, and tempests roar. 

We pass away the roughest time 
Has been of many years before , 

Whilst from the most tempestuous nooks 
The chillest blasts our peace invade, 

And by great rams our smallest brooks 
Are almost navigable made , ' 

Whilst all the ills are so improved 
Of this dead quarter of the year. 

That even you, so much beloved, 

We would not now wish with us here 

In this estate, I say, it is 

Some comfort to us to suppose. 

That in a better clime than this. 

You, our dear friend, ha\e more repose , 

And some delight to me the while. 

Though Nature now does weep m rain. 

To think that I have seen her smile. 

And haply I may do again. 

If the all ruhng Power please 
We live to see another May, 

We ’ll recompense an age of these 
Foul days in one fine fishing-day 

We then shall have a day or two. 

Perhaps a week, wherein to try 
What the best master’s hand can do 
With the most deadly killing fly 


A day intli not too bright a beam , 

A warm but not a scorching sun , 

A southern gale to curl the stream , 

And, Master, half our work is done 

Then whilst behind some bush w c wait 
TTic scaly people to betray. 

We 11 prove it just, wath treacherous bait 
To make the preying trout our prey , 

And think ourselves in such an hour 

Happier than those, though not so high. 

Who like leviathans devour 
Of meaner men the smaller fry 

This, my best friend, at my poor home. 

Shall be our pastime and our theme , 

But then, should you not deign to come. 

You make all this a flattering dream 

A Welsh Guide 

T he sun in the morning disclosed his light, 

AVith coniplevion as ruddy as mine overnight , 

And o’er th* eastern mountains peeping up ’s head, 

Tlie casement being open, espied me in bed , 

AVith his rays he so tickled mj lids, I awaked, 

And was half ashamed, for I found m^’self naked ^ 

But up I soon start, and was dressed m a tnce. 

And called for a draught of ale, sugar, and spicc , 
AA’hich having turned off, I then call to pay. 

And packing my nawls, vvhipt to horse, and away- 
A guide I had got who demanded great vails, 

Tor conducting inc over the mountains of AA'ales 
Twenty good shillings, which sure very large is , 

Y'et that would nijt serve, but I must bear his charges; 
Aud yet for all that, rode astnde on a beast. 

The worst that e’er went on three legs, I protest , 

It certainly was the most ugly of jades , 

His hips and his rump made a right ace of spades , 

His sides were two ladders well spur galled withal , 
His neck was a helve, and his head was a mall , 

For his colour, my pains and jour trouble I ’ll spare. 
For the creature was wholly denuded of hair , 

And except for two things as bare as my nail, 

A tuft of a mane, and a sprig of a tail 

Now such as the beast was, even such was the nder, 

AA’ith a head like a nutmeg, and legs like a spider , 

A voice like a cncket, a look like a rat. 

The brains of a goose, and the heart of a cat , 

Evdn such was my guide and his beast , let them pass. 
The one for a horse, and the other an ass 

(From the Voyage to Ireland.) 

A uvml IS for eui awl, by musippsehensioa (as in a newt for a/s 
ewt), and awls is a pun for alls , vails, gifts to servants , helae, 
handle , mall, mallet, hammer head 

The Eetdrement. 

Farewell, thou busie world, and may 
AVe never meet again , 

Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray, 

And do more good in one short day 
Than he who his whole age outwears 
Upon the most conspicuous theatres, 

AATiere nought but vice and vanity do reign- 

Good God, how sweet are all things here i 
How beautifull the fields appear ' 

How cleanly do we feed and he ' 
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Lord, what good )iours do we keep ’ 

How quietly we sleep ! 

What peace, what unanimity I 
How innocent from the lewd fushion, 

Js all our business, all our conversation ' 

How calm and quiet a delight 
Is it done 

To read, and meditate, and write, 

By none offcndetl, and olfending none ! 

To tvalk, ndc, sit, or sleep at one’s own ease, 

And, p'easiiig a man’s self, none other to displease 

Oh, ni> beloved nymph, fair Dove, 

Princess of nvers, how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to he. 

And view thy silver stream, 

When glided by a summer’s beam ' 

And m it all thy wanton fry, 

Playing at liberty , 

And inth my angle upon them, 

The ill of treachery 
I ever learned, to practise and to try ' 

Such streams Rome’s yellow Tiber cannot shew , 

The Ibenan Tagus, nor Ligunan Po, 

The Jfeuse, the Danube, and the Rhine, 

Arc puddle water all compared with tliine , 

And Loire’s pure streams )et too polluted are 
With thine, much purer, to compare , 

The rapid Garonne and the winding Seine 
Are both too mean, 

Beloved Dove, with thee 
To vie pnority , 

Nay, Thame and Isis, when conjoined, submit, 

Aqd lay their trophies at thy silver feet 

Lord, would men let me alone. 

What an over happy one 
Should I think myself to be , 
flight I in this desert place, 

Which most men by their voice disgrace. 

Live but undisturbeal and free I 
Here in this despised recess 
Would I, maugre winter’s cold. 

And the summer’s worst excess, 

Try to live out to sixty full years old , 

And all the while. 

Without an envious eye 
On any thnvmg under Fortune's smile, 

Contented live, and then contented die 

(From Slattztt Imgutitrs, to Mr Izaak IVallou ) 

The Earl of Koscoininoii (Wentworth 
Dh LON , c 1633-85), nephew and godson of the 
famous Earl of Strafford, was born m Ireland 
while his unde was Lord-Deputy there. During 
the Civil War he studied at Caen and travelled m 
France, Germany, and Italy , and returning soon 
after the Restoration, was reinstated in his large 
Irish possessions, and received appointments m 
the household of the Duke of York Roscommon, 
though addicted to gambling, cultivated literature, 
and produced a poetical Essay on Translaled Verse^ 
translations from Horace’s Art of Poetry, from 
Virgil, Lucan, and Guanni, and a few occasional 
verses of his own, such as prologues and epilogues 


to plays, verses ‘ On the Death of a Lady’s Dog,’ 
and an address by the ghost of the old House 
of Commons to the new one He was buned m 
Westminster Abbey ‘At the moment in which 
he expired,’ says Johnson, ‘he uttered, with an 
energy of voice that expressed the most fervent 
devotion, two lines of his own version of Uses /rar ' 

My God, my Fatlier, and my Fnend, 

Do not forsake me m my end ' ’ 

The Essay on Translated Verse, m which he incul- 
cates in didactic poetry the rational principles of 
translation previously laid down by Cowley and 
Denham, was published m i68i , it is noteworthy 
that he commends the sixth book of Paradise Losty 
published only four years before, for its sublimity 
Drydcn heaped on Roscommon the most lavish 
praise , and Pope, who with some truth said that 

In all Charles’s days 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted bays, 

declared that ‘ every author’s merit was his own ’ 
Posterity has not confirmed the last judgment ; 
Roscommon explicitly condemned indecency m 
verse as bad taste and hek of sense, and is much 
less immoral tlian most of his contemporanes, but,, 
like Denham, is elegant and sensible, cold and. 
unimpossioned. 

From the ' Essay on Translated Verse ’ 

Tale tlien a subject proper lo expound, 

But moral, great, and wortli a poet’s voice , 

For men of sense despise a trivial choice 
And such applause it must expect to meet, 

As would some painter busy m a street 
To copy bulls and bears, and every sign 
That calls the staring sots to nasty wine 
Yet ’tis not all to have a subject good , 

It must delight us when ’tis understood 
He tliat bnngs fulsome objects to my view' 

(As many old have done, niid many new) 

With nauseous images my fancy fills, 

And all goes down like oxymel of squills. 

Instruct the listening world how Maro sings ViiBib 

Of useful subjects and of lofty things 

These will such true, such bright ideas raise, 

iVs nicnt gratitude, as well as praise 

But foul descnptions arc offensive still, 

Lilher for being like or being ill 

For who without a qualm hath ever looked 

On holy garbage, though by Homer cooked? 

Whose railing heroes, and whose wounded gods. 

Make some suspect he snores ns well as nods 
But I offend , Virgil begins to frown, 

And Horace looks w ith indication down 
My blushing Muse witli conscious fear retire^ 

And whom they like implicitly admires. 

On sure foundations let your fabric nsc, 

And with attractive majesty surprise , 

Not by affected merelriaous arts. 

But strict harmonious symmetry of parts , 

Whicli through the whole insensibly mast pass 
With vital heat, to animate the mass 
A pure, an active, an ausjiicious flame. 

And bright as heaven, from whence the blessing came;. 
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But few, few spirits pre ordained by fate, 

The race of gods, ha\e reached that envied height. 

No rebel Titans’ sacrilegious cnitie, 

By heaping hills on hills, can hither climb 
The grisly ferryman of hell denied 
jdsneas entrance, till he knew his guide 
Hon justly then will impious mortals fall. 

Whose pnde nould soar to hea\en nithout a call 1 
Pnde, of all others the most dangerous fault, 

Proceeds from ivant of sense, or nant of thought 
I pity from my soul unhappy men, 

Compelled by n ant to prostitute the pen , 

Who must, like lawyers, either starve or plead. 

And follow, nght or wrong, v\here guineas lead ' 

But } ou, Pompilian, v\ ealthj paippered heirs, 

Who to your country owe jour swords and cares , 

Let no vain hope your easy mind seduce. 

For nch ill poets are without excuse , 

’Tis very dangerous tampering with the Muse, 

The profit ’s small, and vou hav e much to lose , 

For though true wnt adorns jour birth or place. 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. 

No poet any passion can excite, 

But what they feel transport them w hen they wante. 

Part of his Version of the ‘Dies Irsa ’ 

That day of wrath, that dreadful daj. 

Shall the whole world m ashes laj. 

As David and the Sibyls saj 

What horror will invade the mind. 

When the stnct Judge, who viould be kind. 

Shall have few venial faults to find ! 

The last loud trumpet’s wondrous sound 
Shall through the rendmg tombs rebound. 

And wake the nations under ground. 

Nature and Death shall, with surprise. 

Behold the pale offender nse. 

And view the Judge with conscious eyes. 

Then shall, with universal dread,» 

The sacred mystic book be read. 

To try the livmg and the dead 

The Judge ascends his aw ful throne , 

He makes each secret sm,be known. 

And all with shame confess their own, 

O then, what interest shall I make 

To save my last important stake, ^ 

When the most just have cause to quake ^ 

Sir Charles Sedley (c. 1639-1701) was gne of 
the bnghtest satellites of the court of Charles II 
— as witty and gallant as Rochester, hardly less 
notonous for dissipation of all kinds, and with 
something of the same gift as a wnter He was 
the son of a, Kentish baronet, Sir John Sedley (or 
Sidley) of Aylesford. The Restoration drew him 
to London, and he became such a favourite for his 
taste and accomplishments that Charles is' said 
to have asked him if he had not obtained from 
Nature a patent to be ApoUo’s v iceroy His estate, 
his time, and whatever character he had were 
squandered at court , but latterly the poet largely 
ledeemed himself, attended Parliament, and pro- 


moted or at least acquiesced in the Revolution 
James had made Sedley’s daughter his mistress, 
and created her Countess of Dorchester ‘i hate 
ingratitude,’ said the witty Sedley , ‘ as the king 
has made my daughter a countess, I will endeav our 
to make his daughter 1 queen ’ — this is one form of 
the anecdote. Sir Charles wrote plays, occasional 
poems, and songs, which were all extrav'agantly 
praised by his contemporaries Buckingham 
eulogised the ‘ w itchcraft ’ of Sedley, and Rochester 
spoke of his ‘gentle prevailing art’ Dryden 
called him the Tibullus of his age ‘ Lisidcms’ in 
‘The Essay of Dramatic Poesy’ is a sort of 
anagram of his name Latinised (Sidleius, for he 
sometimes spelt himself Sidley) The plays (two 
tragedies and three comedies) are sometimes in 
prose, m couplets, or a combination of the two, 
sometimes in blank v erse , the best, Bel/amtra, is 
founded on Terence, as Moli&re is the original of 
The Mulbeny Garden His political pamphlets, 
speeches, and essay s are in excellent prose. His 
songs are light and graceful, felicitous m diction, 
and at times sound a truer note of passion than is 
usual with the court-poets 

His best-knowm song, ‘Phillis is my only joy,’ 
owes something of its continued popularity to the 
melody to which it is set , another is — 

Get you gone, you will undo me , 

If you love me, don’t pursue me. 

To Celia 

Not, Celia, that I juster am. 

Or better than the rest , 

For I would change each hour hke tjiera 
Were not my heart at rest. 

But I am tied to very thee. 

By every thought I have , 

Thy face I only care to see, 

1 hy heart I only crave. 

All that m woman is adored 
In thy dear self I find , 

For the whole se.x can but afford 
The handsome and the kind 

VTiy then should I seek further store 
And stdl make love anew , 

When change itself can give no more, 

’Tis easy to be true 

To Chloris. 

Ah ' Chloris, that I now could sit 
As unconcerned as when 
Your infant beauty could beget 
No pleasure, nor no pam. 

When I the dawn used to admire. 

And praised the coming day, 

I little thought the grow ing fire 
Must tdke my rest away 

Your charms m harmless chddhood lay 
Like metals m the rmne , 

Age from no face took more away. 

Than youth concealed in thine. 
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But as your charms jnsensibly 
To their perfection prcst, 

Fond love as unperceived did fly. 
And m my bosom rest 

My passion mth your beauty grew, 
And Cupid at my heart, 

Still as his mother favoured you. 
Threw a new flaming dart 

Each gloned in their wanton part 
To make a lover, he 
Employed the utmost of his art , 

To make a beauty, she 

Though now I slowly bend to love, 
Uncertain of my fate. 

If your fair self my chains approve, 
I shall my freedom hate 


My humble love has learned to liie 
On what the nicest maid 
Without a conscious blush can give , 
Beneath the myrtle shade 

Of costly food It hath no need, i 
And nothing will devour , 

‘ But like the harmless bee can feed, 

And not impair the flower 

A spotless innocence like thine 
May such a flame allow , 

Yet thy fair name for ever shine 
As doth thy beauty now 

I heard thee wish my lambs might stray 
Safe from the fox’s power. 

Though every one become Ins prey, 

I 'm ncher than before ' 


Lovers, like dying men, may well 
At first disordered be, 

-Since none alive can truly tell 
What fortune they must see 

Love like the Sea 
Love still has something of the sea, 
From whence his mother rose , 

No time his slaves from doubt can free, 
Nor give their thoughts repose. 

They are becalmed in clearest days. 
And in rough weather tost , 

They wither under cold delays, 

Or arc in tempests lost 

One while they seem to touch tlie port, 
Then straight into the mam 
Some angry wind, in cruel sport. 

The vessel dnves again 

At first disdain and pndc they fear. 
Which if they chance to 'scape, 
Rivals and falsehood soon appear 
In a more dreadful shape 

By such degrees to joy they come. 

And are so long withstood , 

So slowly they receive the sum. 

It hardly does them good 

’Tis cruel to prolong a pain , 

And to defer a joy. 

Believe me, gentle Celimcue, 

Offends the winged boy 

A hundred thousand oaths your fears 
Perhaps would not remoic , 

And if I gazed a thousand years, 

I could no dccjjer love 

To PhUllfl 

Phillis, men say that all my vows 
Are to thy fortune paid , 

Alas 1 my heart he little knows, 

Who thinks m> love a trade 

Were I of all these w oods the lord. 
One berry from thy hand 
More solid pleasure would afford 
Than all my large command 


Tlie E.ul of Rochester (John Wilmot, 
1647-80) IS known principally from his having, to 
use Johnson’s words, ‘ blazed out his youth and his 
health in lavish voluptuousness,’ and died from 
physical evliaustion and decay at the age of thirty- 
three Born at Dilchley m Oxfordshire, and edu- 



JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER 

From ihc Fortran by W Wmiiij, in the NaUonaf Portrait Gallery 


cated at Burford school and Wadham College, 
Oxford, he travelled in France ind luly, and on 
his return repaired to court, where his elegant 
person and lively wit soon made him a prominent 
figure In 1665 he was at sea with the Earl of 
Sandwich and Sir Edward Spragge, and dis- 
tinguished himself for bravery, in the heat of an 
engagement carrying a message in an open boat 
amidst a stdrm of shot. This manliness of char- 
acter must have forsaken him m Epghnd, if he 
really betrayed cowardice m street-quarrels, and 
refused to fight witli the Duke of Buckingham 
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Handsome, accomplished, nitty, and with a remark- 
able charm of manner, he became a pnme favourite 
of the king, though he often quarrelled with him 
In Charles’s profligate court, Rochester was the 
most profligate , his intngues, his low amours 
and disguises, his erecting a stage and pla>nng 
the mountebank on Tower-hill, were notorious, 
he himself affirmed to Bishop Burnet that ‘for 
five years together he was continually drunk’ 
Yet his domestic letters show him in a different 
light — ‘tender, playful, and alive to all the affec- 
tions of a husband, a father, and a son ’ When 
his health w'as ruined and death approached, 
the bnlliant, reckless profligate repented , Bishop 
Buniet, who was his spiritual guide on his death- 
bed, believed his repentance was sincere and un- 
reserved He was probably one of those whose 
vices are less the effect of an inborn tendency 
than of external corrupting circumstances , ‘ noth- 
ing in his life became him like the leaving it ’ 

Some of his wittiest verses are the most objec- 
tionable. Of the rest, among the best Johnson 
ranked an imitation of Horace, the verses to Lord 
Mulgrave, a satire against mankind, and the poem 
U-pon Nothing, which is an ingenious senes of 
paradoxes, conceits, and puns on nothing and 
something (see page 786) 

Nothing ' thou elder brother ev’n to shade. 

Thou hadst a being ere the world was made. 

And, well fivt, art alone of ending not afraid. 

E’er time and place were, time and place were not 
When primitive nothmg somethmg straight begot 
Then all proceeded from the great united — What 

Something the gen’ral attnbute of all 

Sever’d from thee, its sole original 

Into thy boundless self must undistinguish’d falk 

French truth, Dutch prowess, British policy, 

Hibernian learning, Scotch civility, 

Spaniards’ dispatch, Danes' wit are mainly seen in thee 

— that is, in nothing , and the great man’s gratitude 
to his best friend, king’s promises, and vows, 

-■ towards thee they bend, 

Elow swiftly into thee, and in thee ever end 

The Satyr against Mankind sounds suffiaendy 
misandiropic, beginning 

Were I, who to my cost already am 

One of those strange, prodigious creatures, man. 

Spirit free to chuse for my own share 

What sort of flesh and blood I nleas’d to wear, 

I ’d be a monkey, dog, or bear. 

Or any thing but that vam animal 
Who IS so proud of being rational 

And after showing the worthlessness of leason — 

\nd ’tis this V ery reason I despise. 

This supernatural gift that makes a mite 
Think he ’s the image of the Infinite — 

holds It proved that 


For all his pnde and his philosophy 
Tis evident beasts arc in their degree 
■^s wise at least and better far than ht. 

Horace Walpole said ‘ Lord Rochester’s poems 
have more obscenity than wit, more wit than poetry, 
more poetry than politeness ’ But many of them 
are eminently witty , a few of the lyrics are full of 
true poetry, or touch a high poetical lev'el Some of 
the smoothest and most rhythmical are obviously 
artificial , here and there is a note of convincing 
passion The satires are vivid but gross The; 
courtier did not spare his master’s vices or his mas- 
ter’s mistresses ‘ A merry monarch, scandalous and- 
poor,’ IS a royal character summed up m a line 

Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

^Vhose word no man relies on. 

Who never said a foolish thing. 

Nor ever did a wise one — 

is a well-authenticated epitaph-epigram, and is by 
no means Rochester’s frankest testimony to his 
patron’s eccentricities 

Before his death Rochester expressed the wish 
that his indecent v erses should be suppressed , but 
that very' year these and many that he nev er warote 
were published — ostensibly at Antwerp, really at 
London Some of the worst poems attnbuted to 
him are really not his his loose life encouraged! 
the attnbution to him of all manner of hcentious 
rhymes The grossest editions were the most fre- 
quently repnnted , the edition of 1691, issued by 
his friends, contained nothing very startling, but 
was less popular His tragedy of Valentiman was 
but a poor adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s. 

Love and Murder 

Whde on those lov ely looks I gaze. 

To see a wretch pursumg. 

In raptures of a bles’d amaze. 

His pleasing happy rum , 

’Tis not for pity that I move , 

His fate IS too aspiring 
Whose heart, broke with a load of love. 

Dies wishing and adminng 

But if this murder you ’d forego. 

Your slave from death reniov ing. 

Let me your art of charming know. 

Or learn you mine of loving 
But whether life or death betide. 

In love ’tis equal measure , 

The victor hves with empty pnde. 

The vanquish’d die with pleasure. 

Constancy 

I cannot change as others do. 

Though you unjustly scorn , 

Since that poor swam that sighs for you 
For you alone was bom. 

No, Phillis, no , your heart to move 
A Surer way I ’ll try , 

•Vnd, to- revenge my slighted love. 

Will still love on, will still love on, and dici 


The Earl of RochoiiUjr 
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The Earl of Dorset 


troduced Butleds Htidibras to the notice of the 
court, was consulted by Waller, and idolised by 
Dryden Yet his works ore few, trifling, and 
mostly indecent , a few satires and songs make up 
the catalogue. Smart and graceful though they 
are, Prior was absurd when he wrote of them, 
‘ There is a lustre in his \ erses like that of the sun 
m Claude Lorraine’s landscapes ’ Three of the 
songs are given below The refrain of the last is 
repeated at each verse 

Dorlnda 

Donnda’s sparkling wit and eyes, 

United, cast too herce a light, 

Which blazes high, but quickly dies , 

Pams not the heart, but hurts the sight 

Love is a calmer, gentler joy , 

Smooth are Ins looks, and soft bis pace , 

Her Cupid is a blackguard boy, 

That runs his link full m jour face 

Love its own Reward. 

May the ambitious ever find 
Success m crowds and noise, 

Whde gentle love does fill my mmd 
With silent, real joys. 

May knaves and fools grow rich and great. 

And the world think ’em wise , 

While I he dying at her feet. 

And all the world despise 

To the Ladies at Home 
To all you ladies now at land. 

We men at sea indite , 

But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write , 

The Muses now, and Neptime too. 

We must implore to wnte to you. 

With a fa la, la, la, la. 

For though the Muses should prove kind. 

And fill our empty brain , 

Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind, 

To wave the azure mam, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we. 

Roll up and down our ships at sea. 

Then if we write not by each post. 

Think not we are unkind , 

Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind 
Our tears we’ll send a speedier way — 

The tide shall bring them twice a day 

The king with wonder and surprise 
Will swear the seas grow bold. 

Because the tfdes wdl higher nse 
Than e’er they used of old 
But let him know it is our tears 
Bnng floods of gnef to \Vhitehall stairs 

Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story. 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 1 
And quit their fort at Goree , 

I For what resistance can they find 

From men who ’ve left their hearts behind ? 


Let wind and weather do its worst. 

Be you to us but kind , 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse, . 

No sorrow vve shall find 
’Tis then no matter how things go, 

Or who ’s our fnend, or who’s our foe. 

To pass our tedious hours away, 

We throw a merry mam , 

Or else at senous ombre play , 

But why should we m vain 
Each other’s ruin thus pursue? 

We were undone when we left you. 

But now our fears tempestuous grow. 

And cast our hopes away' , 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe, , 

Sit careless at a play 
Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan 

When any mournful tune you hear. 

That dies in every note. 

As if It sighed with each man’s care 
For being so remote 
Think then how often love we 've made 
To you, when all those tunes were played- 

In justice you can not refuse 
To thmk of our distress, 

When we for hopes of honour lose 
Our certain happiness , 

All those designs are but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your love 

And now we ’ve told you all our loves, 

And likewise all our fears. 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears , 

Let ’s hear of no inconstancy. 

We have too much of that at sea. 

With a fa la, la, la, la. 

Thomas D’Urfcy (1653-1723), dramatist and 
song-wnter, had usually his ’name Anglicised and 
famihansed into Tom Durfey Bom at Exeter of 
Huguenot ancestry (a fact gracefully alluded to by 
the ‘facetious’ Tom Brown , see Vol II ), he was 
a nephew of Honord d’Urfd (1568-1625), author of 
the famous romance of Astr^e He early became' 
a busy playwright, his comedies especially being 
popular Among tliese were T/te Fond Husband 
(1676), Madame Fickle (1677), and Sir Burnaby 
Whig (1681) In 16S3 he published his New 
Collection of Songs and Poems, which was followed 
by a long senes of songs, republished, along vv ith 
some by other authors, as Wit and Mirth, or Pills 
to Purge Melancholy (6 vols 1719-20, reprinted 
1872) Not a few are set to Scotch and Northern 
tunes , some of them are written in an impossible 
Scotch dialect (see page 788) Several were after- 
wards attnbuted to Scottish authors , m particular 
(as has been said at page 732), the famous song 

The night her blackest sable worci 
And gloomy were the skies , 

And gbttenng stars there were no more 
Than those in Stella’s eyes , 
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each complete stanza of which ends with ‘She’d 
nse and let me in,’ ‘ That e’er she let me in,’ &.c , 
was Scotticised and claimed for Francis Sempill 
His songs, amorous (beyond the bounds of decency, 
not a few of them), bacchanalian, and political, 
were enormously popular, many of them being set 
to music by Purcell, Blew, and Farmer, who were 
friends of his Addison, a man of very different 
temper, invited the readers of the Guardian to a 
benefit for the decayed author’s behoof, and praised 
Tom as a diverting companion, a cheerful, honest, 
good natured man, who, by making the world merry, 
had put It under a debt of gratitude And 
Steele (also m the Guardian) upbraided that same 
world for its thanklcssness to one ‘who was so 
large a contributor to this treatise, and to whose 
humorous productions so many rural squires in the 
remotest part of this island are obliged for the 
dignity and state which corpulency gives them’ 
The following song, repnnted in the Pills, is far 
from his most ‘divertive’ or tuneful lyncs, but has 
a literary interest as being a reply to Collier’s im- 
peachment of the contemporary stage Tom did 
not, like Congreve, plead guilty The full title is 
A Song sung in my play of ‘the Campaigners^ 

exireamly divertive, just after Mr C Ps 

vile Satyr upon Poets and the Stage Set to a tune 
of Mr Henry PurcelPs 

New reformation begins thro’ the nation, 

And our grumbling sages, that hope for good wages 
Direct us the way 

Sons of the muses, then cloak your abuses. 

And least you shou’d trample on pious example, 
Observe and obey 

Time frenzy curers, and stubborn Nonjurors, 

For want of diversion, now scourge the leud times 
They’ve hinted, they’ve printed, our vein it profane is. 
And worst of all enmes , 

Dull clod pated railers, smitlis, coblers and colliers. 
Have damn’d all our rhimes 

Under the notion of zeal for devotion, 

The humour has fir’d ’em, or rather inspir’d ’em. 

To tutor the age 

But if m season you ’d know the true reason , 

The hopes of preferment is what make the vermin 
Now rail at the stage 

Cuckolds and canters, with scruples and banters. 

The old forty one peal against poetry nng 
But let State revolvers, and treason absolvers. 

Excuse me if I sing 

The rebel that chuses to cry down the muses, 

Wou’d cry down the king 

Thomas Flatmnii, bom m London m 1637, 
passed through Winchester to New College, 
Oxford, and became a great miniiturist and 
a very minor poet Painting miniatures was his 
profession , in rhyming, he protests, ‘ my utmost 
End was merely for Diversion of myself and a few 
Fnends whom I very well love’ He ‘always took 
1 peculiar delight m the Pindanque strain,’ for 
reasons — rather arbitrary than artistic — which he 
details in the spnghUy preface to his poems Many 


of hiS contemporaries treated him as a great poet , 
Rochester jeered at him as a poor imitator of 
Cowley , and what his and Izaak Walton’s bnlliant 
friend Charles Cotton praised (in verse) as ‘ charm- 
ing numbers,’ ‘full of sinewy strength as well as 
wit,’ are now neglected and forgotten Some of 
his shorter poems are much more interesting 
than his more ambitious ‘ Pindarique odes ’ and 
elegies on dukes, earls, ‘matchless Onndas,’ and 
kings ‘ A Thought of Death ’ obviously influenced 
Pope’s ‘Dying Christian,’ ‘Death a Song,’ is 
suggestive rather than melodious, some of the 
love-poems are graceful, and so are the transla- 
tions from Horace ‘An Appeal to Cats m the 
matter of love-making’ is facetious and sounds 
modem 

Ye cats that at midnight spit love at each other. 

Who best feel the pangs of a passionate lover, 

I appeal to your scratches and your tattered furr 
If the business of love be no more than to purr 

A burlesque romance, Don fuan Lamberto, ‘by 
Montilion,’ was generally regarded as his , and so 
were some trifles more He died in 1688, having 
collected his Poems and Songs (1674) , they had 
passed through four editions by 16S6 

Hymn for the Morning: 

Awake my soul 1 Awake mine eyes ' 

Awake my drowsie faculties , 

Awake and see the new bom light 
Spnng from the darksom womb of night 
Look up and see, th’ unwearied Sun 
Already has his race begun 
The pretty lark is mounted high. 

And Sings her matins in the sky 
Anse my soul 1 and thou my voice 
In songs of praise, early rejoyce ' 

O great Creator, heavenly king. 

Thy praises let me ever smg 

Thy power has made, thy goodness kept 

This fenceless body while I slept, 

Yet one day more hast given me 
From all the powers of darkness free 
O keep my heart from sin secure. 

My life unblameablc and pure. 

That when the lost of all my days is come, 

Chearful and fearless I may wait my doom. 

A Thought of Death. 

When on my sick bed I languish. 

Full of sorrow, full of anguish. 

Fainting, gasping, trembling, crying, 

, Panting, groanmg, speechless, dying. 

My soul just now about to take her flight 
Into the regions of eternal night , 

Oh tell me you 
That have been long below. 

What shall I do ? 

What shall I think, when cruel Death appears. 

That may extenpate my fears ?' 

Methinks I hear some gentle spint say. 

Be not fearful, come away ' 

Think wnth thy self that now thpu shalt be free, 

And find thy long expected liberty , 
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Better thou inayst, but worae thou can’st not be 
Than m this vale of tears and misery 
Like Ciesar, with assurance then come on. 

And unamaz’d attempt the laurel crown, t 

That lies on th’ other side Death’s Rubicon. 

The Surrender 

I yield, I yield ' Divine Alth-ea, see 
How prostrate at thy feet I bow , 

Fondly in love wnth my captivity, 

So weak am I, so mighty thou. 

Not long ago I could defie, 

Arm’d with wine and company. 

Beauty’s whole artillery 

Qmte vanquish’d now by thy miraculous charms, 
Here, fan Althma, take my arms, 

For sure he cannot be of human race, 

That can resist so bright, so sweet a face. 

Richard Fleclmoe, Roman Catholic pnest 
and playivnght, was bora at Oxford, the nephew 
of a distinguished Jesuit of the English Mission, 
Father William Flecknoe or Flexney (b 1575) 
Richard was educated at various foreign Jesuit 
colleges, became a Jesuit, and was ordained priest 
He soon left the Society , was during the Cml War 
driven as a Catholic to go abroad , but after some 
ten years travels in the Low Countnes, Rome, Con- 
stantinople, Portugal, and Brazil (1640-50), came 
to London, mingled ip the wars of the wits, and 
became a ivriter for the press In Flecno an 
English Pnest at Ronti, Andrew Marvell gives an 
amusing account of his visit to the long, lean, half- 
starved pnest-poet, m his narrow garret up three 
pair of stairs m Rome. Flecknoe, who seems to 
have died about 1678, produced some volumes of 
religious verse and prose, several plays, a number 
of odes and occasional verses, Emgmaticall Char- 
acters, Heroick Portraits, Epigrams, all of which 
are long forgotten His name is now remembered 
only as that of the stalking-horse over whom 
Dryden applied the merciless lash of his satire 
to Shadwell — that savage Mac Flecknoe which 
served as part-model to Pope’s more famous 
Dnnciad Flecknoe, who — 

In prose and verse was owned without dispute 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute, 


porary plays And Dryden, whom Flecknoe m 
one of his epigrams had praised as 

The Muses’ darling and delight. 

Than whom none ever flew so high a flight, 
was notoriously one of the worst offenders against 
decency in his comedies An Evening’s Love {166^) 
was condemned on this score not merely by Evelyn 
but by Pepys 1 Southey shrewdly guessed that 
this was probably* a mam reason for Dryden’s dis 
like And Southey justly says that Flecknoe was 
‘by no means the despicable writer Dryden sug- 
gests ’—adding, ‘if the little volume of epigrams 
which I possess may be considered a sample’ 
He further shows his limited acquaintance with 
Flecknoe by infemng from one of the epigrams 
that he must have been in Brazil, and regretting 
he did not write d book of travels Now, as is 
well known, Flecknoe did m 1656 publish his 
Relation of Pen Years Travel in Europe, Asia, 
Affnque, and America Southey not unjustl) 
suggests that Flecknoe imitated D’Avenant, and 
6nds fault with him for introducing conversational 
and unduly familiar expressions ‘Far from des- 
picable’ IS faint praise Flecknoe was not a great 
poet, but some of his verses are pretty, his thoughts 
felicitous, and his conceits not so strained as those 
of many contemporaries It seems hard that he 
should not merely have been driven from a modest 
place m the temple of Fame, but made a minus 
quantity m the scale of intelligence and a byword 
to boot, by a spiteful sneer of ‘glonous John’s’ 
Among the works were a Hurothalamiuni or 
the Heavenly Nuptials of our Blessed Saviour 
with a Pious Soule j The Affections of a Pious 
Soule unto our Saviour Christ j Lovds Dominion, 
a Dramatick Piece j The Marnage of Octanus 
and Britannia j The Idea of his Highness Olive ) , 
late Lord Protector j Erminia or the Fair and 
Virtuous Ladgj The Damoiselles a la Mode^ Sd 
W illiam JPAvenaiils Voyage to the other World 
Of his plays, only Lovds Do)ni)iion, ‘written as 
a pattern for the reformed stage,’ was acted in 
London, but (as might be guessed) it was not 
successful 

To the fair Daughter of as fair a Mother 


seeks a successor, and fixes on Shadw ell as the one 
of his sons on whom most appropriately his mantle 
might be laid How far he owes his oblivion — an 
oblivion so complete that in several large and well- 
equipped libraries you shall w ith difiiculty find one 
^single odd specimen of ah his twenty separate 
pubheaUons— to the inherent defects of his work 
and how far to Dryden’s offended amour propre 
may be doubted And it is also open to doubt if 
Dryden thought him such an utter dullard and fool 
as he pretends It should be remembered — to 
Flecknoe’s credit — that more than thirty years 
before Jeremy Collier’s famous impeachrnent of 
the stage, Flecknoe, himself a playwnght, made a 
pithy and v ehement onslaught, in prose and verse, 
on the grossness and indecency of some contem- 


What you’ll be m Time we know 
By the stock on which jou grow. 

As by Roses we maj see 
AVhat in time the Buds w ill be 
So m Flowers and so m Trees, 

So m everything that is , 

Like its like does stiU produce. 

As ’tis Nalurds constant use 
Grow still then tdl you discover 
All the beauties of your Mother , 

Nothing but fair and sweet can be 
From so sweet and fair a Tree. 

To Sir KCenelm] Dfigby] in Italy, 'with a MemoriaL 
I must beg of you. Sir, nay what is more 
{’Tis a disease so infectious to be poor ') 

Must beg you ’d beg for me , which whilst I do, 
^Vhat is ’t but e\ en to make you beggar too ? 
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But poverty being is honourable nou 
As 't«as when Cinnunatus held the plough. 
Senators Solv’d and Reap'd, and who hail been 
In Car of Triimph fetcht the harvest in 
Whilst mightiest Beers do want, nay whit is worse, 
'EM.n g) eatest Primes lue on others purse 
And very Kings themseli cs are beggers made. 

No shame for any. Sir, to be o’ th’ Tnde 

Flecknoe. anticipates Bums writing thus pointedI> 

Of an Unworthy Nobleman, 

Sec yonder thing tint looks as if he ’d cry 
lam a Laid, a mile^erc he comes nigh’ 

And thinks to carry it liy being proud 
Or looking high and big, and talking loud 
But mark him well, you ’ll hardly finde enough 
In the whole man to make a Laqtity of , 

And for his words, you ’ll hardly pick from thence 
So much of man as comes to common sence 
Such things as he have nothing else of worth. 

But place and title for to set them forth 
Just like a DiuarJ &xcds. up m Gyant's clooths, 

Bigger he’d seem the lesser still he shows , 

Or like small Statues on huge Bases set 

Their highth but onely makes tlicm [seem] le-ss great 

He ingeniously apostrophises the smallpo\ as 

One of those Devils that by pow er Divine, 

Cast out of men once, went to the heard of Swine, 
And giving them the Pox art come agen 
To play the Devil, as thou didst, with men , 

and says of a ‘malitious person ’ 

She lov’d not the world and 'twas less to be pittyed 
Since the world lov’d not her, and so they were fitted 

On your scurrilous and obscene Dramatlck Poets 

Shame and disgrace o’ th’ Actors and the Age 
Poet more fit for th' Brothel than the Stage ! 

Who makes thy Muse a Strumpet, and she thee 
Beewd to her lust, and so jou will agree. 

Bawdry however washt is foul enough, 

But thou dost write such foul unwashed stulT, 

Thou onely seems to ha\e taken all the pain 
To write for Whitestones parle or Leivknors latu 
And ll'aier poets we have had before, 

But never Keniul ones till thee before 

What Divel made thee write? for sure there’s none 

Coud write so bad without the help of one, 

Which till 't be evorcise-d and quite cast out, 

1 h’ art onely fit to write for the common rout. 

And with thy impudent lines and scurrilous stile 
1 o make / ools laugh and svisc men blush the w hilc. 

WiKtstonas Parle, betweaa Luicolns Inn tlelds and Holbom 
wsi notonoui for itJ immorality and Lawtoors Lane, olf Drury 
I,anc, was an even more unholy rendezvous, 

ICDiydcn supposed he was even remotely alluded 
to in this, or supposed that the cap fitted, he might 
well conceive a profound disdain for Flccknoc’s 
person, cbiracter, and abilities. 

One of the pieces quoted by Soiithc) (in 
0 nut land), and from him probabl) by Lamb (pre- 
fixed to his cssa> on a Quaker’s meeting), is from 
Flceknoe’s play of Lvds Dominion, and called 
30 


Invocation to Silence 
bacred Silence, thou that art 
Floitd gate of the deeper heart , 

Off springol a heavenly kiiide , 

Frost o' th' mouth, anti thenu o’ th' mindc ; 
Admiratiod s ready cst Tongue , 

Leave thy Desert Sliades among 
Keierend Hermits hallowed cells 
Where retyr’d devotion dvv elk , 

With thy knthusiasmes come, 

Ceaze this Nymph, and stnke her dumb. 

Noble Love 

It is the coitnUrpoise that mmdes 
fo fair and vertuous things inclines , 

It IS gust we have and seme 
Of every noble excellence , 

It IS the pulse by which we know 
Whether our souk have life or no , 

And sucli a soft and gentle fire 
As kindles and inflames desire , 

Until It all like Imeme bums 
And unto melting sweetness turns 

In these fifth and sixth lines surely noble love is 
described by a noble metaphor nobly worded 

In a little pastoral we have, neatly put, the v cry- 
plot of Henryson’s famous Robin and Malyne 

A Bural Dialogue 

Chorus Once a nymph and shepherd meeting, 

Never past there such a greeting, 

Nor was heard ’twixt such a pair 
Plainer dealing than was there 
lie payd women, and she men , 

He slights her, she him again 
Words with words were overthwnrtcd, 

ITius they meet and greet and parted 

Shepherd He who never takes a wife 
Lives a most contented life. 

\ymph bhe the whole conleiitnient loses 
Who a husband ever chooses. 

Sh I of w omen know too much 
Ere to care for any such 
N) I of men too much do know 
To care [whether jou do or no] 

5 h Since you arc resolv’d, farewell , 

Look you lead not Apes m Hell 
By Better lead apes thitlicr, tlieii iha„ 

rhitber to be ltd bv nun 
Sh They to Paradise would bear )e. 

Be but rul'd by what the) hid je 
Ny To book Paradise, tis tnic. 

Would they but be rul d b^ jou 

Chorus i hus they parted as they met , 

Hard to say who best did get 
Or of love was least affraid 
When being parted cither said 
Antbo Love, what fook them makst of men 
When til’ are in thy power, but when 
From th) jiovver thej once arc free, 

Love, what a bool men iiukc of thee I 

In 1822 a writer in the RilrosptcUve Rcvu,j 
discovered Flecknoe, and, on the strength of Uic 
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Enrgmaiicall Characters and the Epigrams, sought 
to modify the harsh censure universally accepted, 
to show that Flecknoe was ‘not the contemptible 
scribbler he has been generally represented,’ while 
cautiously repudiating the wish to ‘ canonise dul- 
ness ’ He quoted freely from the only tw'o small 
volumes at his command, including one smart and 
lively description from the Characters 

A Malce-bate 

She IS a tattling gossip that goes a fishing or groping 
for secrets, and tickles you under the gills, till she catches 
hold of you , only the politick eel escapes her hand, and 
wrigles himself out again she tells you others’ secrets 
only to hook yours out of you, and baits men as they do 
fishes one with another still She is as industnous as a 
liee in flying about and sucking ei ery flow er , only she 
has the spider’s quality of making poison instead of honey 
of it For she has all her species of anllunetic, inultipli 
cation, addition, and detraction too, only at numeration 
she IS alw ays out, making everything more or less than 
’tis indeed In fine )ou have dners serpents so 

aenomous as they mfect and poison with their very 
breaths , but none have breaths more infectious nor 
qioisonous than she, who would set man and w ife at dis 
•sention the first day of their iiiamage, and children and 
parents the last day of their h\ es , nor will innocence 
ever be safe nor conversation innocent till such as she be 
banished human society , the bane of all societies where 
they come , and if I could afford them being anywhere 
with Ariosto’s discord, it should be only amongst ni> 
enemies meantime ’tis my prajer, God bless my friends 
from them 

It seems odd, but so it is, that critics who pooh- 
pooh Dryden’s own plays, and while adminng’ the 
ability deny the poetry of his verse, should w ithout 
inquiry or hesitation subsenbe to his most damning 
cntical judgments on dramatists and poets And it 
should be remembered that in the poem which has 
overwhelmed Fledknoe and Mac Flecknoe, Dryden 
treats with the same contempt both Hey wood and 
Shirley, as well as Ogilby and ShadwelL Among 
the forgotten rubbish of tlie past. 

Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby there lay. 

But loads of Shadwell almost choked the w'ay 

Now, Charles Lamb praises Heywood as a ‘prose 
Shakespeare,’ and calls Shirley the ‘last of a great 
race, all of whom spoke nearly the same language , ’ 
and more modem cntics recognise ‘ the simplicity 
and directness of Heywood’s pathos,’ and tlie 
‘charming poetry’ and ‘pleasing and musical 
songs’ scattered through his plays It seems now 
agreed that Shirley, contemned by Dryden, was a 
‘dramatic poet of rare onginal power,’ whose plays 
are ‘ adorned and elevated by the spint of poetry ’ 
Without assuming that Flecknoe was either poet 
or dramatist of this rank we may hold that the 
reversal of Dryden’s estimate of two such men as 
Heywood and Shirleyjustify us in reconsidering the 
verdict, still currently taken as final, on Flecknoe 
(see pages 431 and 484 , and for Ogilby, page 823) 
Langbaine, the author of the Account of the 


English Dramatic Poets, had a fierce and long- 
maintained feud with Dryden But it was not 
on that- account presumably tliat he says of 
Flecknoe’s Characters that ‘they were written 
w’lth all the advantages and helps that the 
noblest company, divertisements and accommo- 
dation could afford to quicken the wit, heighten 
the fancy, and delight the mind whose mam 
design IS to honour nobility, praise virtue, tax 
vice, laugh at folly, and pity ignorance ’ 

Flecknoe anticipated Rochester m writing a 
poem On Nothing, which Flecknoe dedicated to 
some one who had already produced a poem on 
that interesting subject Flecknoe’s pastoral may 
have suggested Rochester’s comical Dialogue be- 
tween Strephon and Daphne, also two unloving 
lovers, and in the very same rhythms, beginmng 

Prithee now, fond Fool, give over 

Since m} Heart is gone before , 

To what puqiose should I sta> 

Love commands another waj 

It should be recorded to Flecknoe’s credit that 
in DtAvenanCs Voyage to the other World he 
shows more intelligent respect for Shakespeare 
than Drj'den or most of his contemporanes , for 
Shakespeare amongst the shades is aggrieved at 
D’ Avenands ‘ so mangling and spoiling of his plays ’ 

GUlows Biographical DicUonary 0/ tiu Bugluk Caiholic^iycX u. 
1885) has facts about Flecknoe not gi \ cn m ihcVicitonaryo/Nalioiml 
Biography There is no ground for calling him on Insliman. 

John Tatham was a minor dramatist of 
whose personal history little is known save that he 
seems to have succeeded Taylor, the water-poet, as 
laureate of the Lord Mayor’s Show in 1653, the 
pageants in this connection hav ing been regularlj 
produced by him from 1657 to 1664. The dates of 
his birth and death are not known he printed 
a pastoral play. Love Crotons the End, m 1632 , 
a dozen pageants — several of them beanng the 
same name, London's Triumphs or Londods Glory, 
another The Royal Oak — are extant , but his chief 
dramatic productions are The Distracted State 
(written in 1641) , The Scots Figgaries, or a Knot 
of Knaves (1651) , and The Rump, or the Mur our 
of the Late Tunes (1661) Tatham was a vehement 
Cavalier who hated all Puritans, but especially 
loathed and abhorred the Scots, whom he repre- 
sents also as base and contemptible. To this end 
apparently he invented for tlie Scots characters he 
introduces a marvellous jargon, which he may have 
believed to resemble the vernacular Scottish as 
spoken by his contemporanes A good many of 
the words are actually genuine Scotch or verj' 
near it , some are exaggerated but not wholly 
unfair phonetic spellings of some Scottish pro- 
nunciations of English words, Aberdonian and 
Border tones being quite impartially and im- 
possibly compounded , many of the most con- 
spicuous and characteristic Scots w'ords or sounds 
have not been noted , and much of this prepos- 
terous lingo IS mere perverted English, with no 
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kind of resemblance to anything spoken or heard 
m any port of Scotland at any period in the 
history of the world In The DisiracUd State ‘a 
Scotch mountebank ’ jabbers some screeds of this 
^nbberish m bargaining to poison a king for a trifling 
consideration In She Scots Fig^anes half-a-dozen 
pages at a time are printed, continuously and un- 
brokenly, m this factitious dialect — for whose 
edification or amusement it is hard to say , for 
if spoken as printed it must have been, like 
so many Scotch jokes still made m England, 
almost as incomprehensible to Englishmen as 
to Scotsmen In Fhe Rump the jargon is more 
spanngly used, mainly by ‘Lord Wareston,’ a 
•caricature of Johnston of Wamston Yet this 
monstrous fiction seems not merely to have been 
accepted by latham’s contemponines as actual 
Scotch, but to have been rather extensively 
imitated There is something of the kind in 
the numerous songs supposed to be Scotch 
that appear m The. IVestimiiste.r Drothry and 
-D’Urfey’s Pitts to Pitrtrc Melancholy , and Lacy’s 
Sunny the Scot, in the play so called (1686), 
though happily he talks less than Tatham’s Scot- 
tish rogues and fools, is for a Scotsman quite as 
puzzling In this artificial jargon, for example, the 
English no and go and so are represented by lua 
'ind gi.a and sea {for nac,gae, sae) , tang is supposed 
to be Scotch for tongue j awd and cawd for old and 
cold Stomach is 'lueeni or ’Wtomb {wame being 
good Scotch) , one finger is spelt not ae or ant 
finger, but ean finger , more is meer, and beams 
stands for bairns It should be remembered that 
in jMiddle English tt had the sound of the modern 
a, and that ea had still quite legularly the sound it 
still keeps in great, break, steak j that in 1720 and 
later tea rhymed with pay and obey A short 
specimen from Tatham’s Scots Ftggaries has at 
least some linguistic interest The first act is 
m only a dialogue between two base Scotsmen 
who, to their good fortune, have found their way 
into England, and begins thus 

Joeky A sirs ' tlies eyr hes a mickle geod -nivour I 
ha crcept thus firr iiitol th’ kingdom like an erivigg intoll 
a inorts lug, and sail as hcrdly be got oout Isc sa sefT 
here as a sperrow under a penthoowse I et the Sheriff 

0 Cumberlond gc-c hang himsell ms own gartropts, Ise 
ftrr enough off him, ans fellow officer th’ hangman noow 
I, a Scot Iheff may pass for a trow mon here Aw, the 
empty weomb and thin hide I full oft bore in Scotlond, 
am the geod fare I get hero ' Be me saw, Ise twa yards 
gron about sin I cam fro Scotlond, the Deele split me gif 

1 com at ihec mere, Scotlond Ise eene noow ny the 
Ixinny court, wiir meny a Scot lad is gron fro a maggot 
ta a bran goose , marry, Isc m a geod pleight Weele, 
hcOtlond, weele, tow gaffst me a moiuli, but Anglond 
mon find me met , tis a geo<l soile, geod fcith, an gif aw 
my contremon wod plant here, th’od thnve belter ihon 
m til air non {TnUr Billy'\ In the foulc DeeTs name, 
uha’s yon? A sud be me conlrcmon hy’s scratm an 
acrubhin , a leokcs like Scotlond it sell, bar an naked , a 
carnes noought bet tha walth 0 Can aboot him, filth and 
virmin 
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Bitty Aw Scodond, Scotlond, vva worth tha tim I 
cam oout o thee Ise like the wandering Jew ha worn 
my hoofes sa thin as pauper, an can get ne shod fqr urn. 
Anglond has geod sooft grond, bet tha pepls ha mickle 
hard hearts. Aw Billy, Billy, th’adst better ha tane dia 
stripe for stelling m Scotlond (bet thot ’tis sin ta rob the 
spettle) an ha thnv’d by ’t, than ta come ta be hangd here 
or stervd , tis keen justace a mon sud dee sick a deeth 
for macking use o his hands , I ha ne oder mamber 
woorth ought 

Aj'r, air erteft would in Scotch be crutfoi firr and fitrr, far 
(Scotch fitiur ) , eaiavtg is in Scotch gelhcK, goUoclt, &.C /re, I aui , 
giiriroftr U presumably meant for cart ropes (Sc. catrt rat/i) , /, 
ay, ra o,soul(Sc snul), '•uiir,vfhcre{Sc.tv/‘itiir) , )iie/ty{Sc tuonji), 
nteggot (Sc. tnawt), contreuien, both countryman and countrymen 
(Sc LtiUraittan, tiutraiiiru) Can, Cam , hcofer and shod arc not 
Scotch, nor met Cor meat, nor rtelling for stealing, nor jiaufirr for 
paper, nor mauiher for member, nor vjoorth for worth , roofit, soft, 
would in Scotch be ra/l sJitttU is spital, for hospital — Taihama 
Dratnattc llCorhr were republished m iSyg m Paterson 3 Dramattsts 
of the Restoration * 

Itogcr Boylo (1621-79), soldier, statesman, and 
dramatist, was third son of the Earl of Cork, and 
m childhood was made Baron Broghdl Educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he m the Civil W ir 
first took the royalist side, but after the deatli of 
the king came under the personal influence of 
Cromwell, and distinguished himself m the Insh 
campaign He became one of Cromwell's special 
council, and a member of his House of Lords On 
Cromwell’s death he tried to support Richard, but 
foreseeing that his cause was hopeless, crossed to 
Ireland, and secured it for the king Four months 
after the Restoration he was made Earl of Orrery 
He IS noteworthy as having introduced rhymed 
tragedies, having six tragedies and two comedies 
to his account (several of them fairly successful) 
Besides, he produced some poems, a romance 
entitled Part/unissa (1654), and a Treatise of the 
Art of War (1677) , and he enjoyed the fneridship 
of D’Avenant, Dryden, and Cowley 

Sh Robert llowaid (1626-98), sixth son of 
the first Earl of Berkshire, fought on the royalist 
side, was imprisoned under the Commonwealth, but 
after the Restoration held many public posts (in- 
cluding that of auditor of the Exchequer), besides 
being knighted As a member of the House of 
Commons he was a strong Whig He wrote half- 
a dozen tragedies and comedies, of which The 
Conimiltee, a comedy, was the best and long held 
the stage Very bad was the dramatic blank- 
verse in which he wrote expressly to confute his 
brother-m-law Dryden’s contention in favour of 
rhymed plays He had collaborated with Dryden 
in the play of The Indian Quetn 

Jolin Wilson (1627 ?-96), playwright, was bom 
m London, was educated at Exeter College and 
Lincoln’s Inn, and about i68i was appointed 
Recorder of Londonderry A devoted loj'alist 
throughout, he followed James after the siege, 
and died in, London Besides two Jonsonian 
comedies, he wrote a tragi-comedy and a blank- 
verse tragedy 
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Tile Duke of BuckJugliaiu (GtOKCK 
ViLLitRS , 1625-87), intriguing statesman and wit, 
was the son of the first duke, and after his father’s 
assassination was brought up with Charles I ’s 
children On the outbreak of the Civil War he 
hurried from Cambndge to the royalist camp, and 
lost, recovered, and once more lost his estates 
He attended Charles 1 1 to Scotland, and after the 
battle of Worcester escaped m disguise to the Con- 
tinent. There he was regarded with much suspicion 
by Clarendon and the king’s other advisers, who 
could not make out whether he w-as a Papist or a 
Presbyterian, admitted his cle\ emess, but thought 
him wanting m judgment and character Estranged 
from the king, and returning secietly to England, 
he marned, in 1657, the daughter of Lord Fairfax, 
to whom his forfeited estates h.ad been assigned 
The Restoration ga%e them back to their owner 
and brought Buckingham to court, where for 
tw enty-five years he w as the wildest ind w ickedest 
rou (5 of them all In 1667 he killed in a duel the 
Earl of Shrewsbur)', whose countess, his paramour, 
looked on, disguised as a page. When sated with 
pleasure, he would turn for a change to ambition, 
and four times his mad freaks lodged him m the 
Tower He was mainly instrumental in Claren- 
don’s downfall , was a member of the infamous 
‘Cabal ,’ and on its break-up in 1673 passed o\er, 
like Shaftesbury, to the popular side But crippled 
with debt, he retired, after Charles’s death in 1685, 
to his manor of Helmsley, in Yorkshire, and 
amused himself with the chase He died on i6th 
April 1688 at Kirby-Moorside, miserably enough, 
if not, as Pope put it, ‘m the worst inn’s worst 
room ’ Buckingham, though best remembered as 
the ‘ Zimn’ of Dryden’s Adsalovi and Achitophel, a 
portraiture of merciless fidelity — 

A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome — 

was the fnend of Cowley from his youth up, of 
Etherege and Wycherley , a patron of ivriters, he 
was also an accomplished author in vanous kinds 
He wrote pamphlets on political and ecclesiastical 
questions, occasional poems, lampoons, se\ eral 
comedies (two being adaptations of Beaumont 
and Fletcher), and even a treatise in defence of 
religion Though the Duke was a spendthrift of 
body, time, and estate, a libertine in life, and with- 
out political morals, his Discourse on the Reasonable- 
ness of Religion seems sincere enough to disprove 
current suggestions that he was an atheist , his last 
lamentable letter from his death-bed — ‘ forsaken by 
all my acquaintances, despised by my country, 
and, I fear, forsaken by my God’ — is rather re- 
pentant than despairing m tone 
The wittiest of the plays. The Rehearsal 
a satinc comedy or burlesque still read and edited, 
was a deliberate onslaught on the heroic drama 
that had come into vogue, and was specifically a 
traresty of several of Dryden’s tragedies of this 
type It was a carefully considered publication. 


and seems, though not performed till 1671, to have 
been written before 1665 The Restoration drama- 
tists, beginning' w'lth D’Avenant, contravened the 
rules of French taste, and in deference to English 
popular taste made their plays ‘heroic’ and sensa- 
tional Buckingham also detested rhy ming plays- 
In The Reheat sal as first written D’Avenant was 
the Bayes satirised, and some of the points retained 
in the acted version apply only to him But the 
play was adapted to take off the foibles of Drydcn, 
poet-laureate when it actually came on the stage , 
and the nickname ‘Bayes’ (i e ‘laureate’) stuck 
to Dryden, though ongmally meant for Dryden’s 
predecessor in the laureateship Ultimately this 
clever burlesque, which served as model to Fielding" 
for his Tom Thumb and to Sheridan for his Ciitic-, 
is believed to hav c satinsed and caricatured seven- 
teen plays, of which six are Dryden’s , a key to 
the points was published in 1705 Evelyn speaks 
of It as a ‘ ridiculous farce and rhapsody, buffooning" 
all plays ’ It created a prodigious sensation, created 
a model for such things, and raised controversies, 
personal and literary, that lasted into another 
generation In his chef tfauvre Buckingham is 
said to have had the assistance of Martin Clifford, 
afterwards Master of the Charterhouse ; of his own 
chaplain. Sprat, afterw'ards Bishop of Rochester; 
and also of Butler, author of Hudtbrasj but there 
IS no reason to doubt that the work was in sub- 
stance mainly his own The plan is that Bayes, 
the author-manager, is made to submit his new 
piece to the criticism of a town amateur and a 
country gentleman, and receives their comments 
and suggestions with no v^ery good grace 

From ‘The RehearsaL’ 

fohnson Honest Frank' I am glad to see thee with 
•dl my heart how long hast thou been m town? 

Smith Faith, not above an hour and, if I had not 
met you here, I had gone to look y ou out , for I long to 
talk wath you freely of all the strange new things we- 
have heard in the country 

Johns And, by my troth, I have long’d as much to 
laugh with you at all the impertinent, dull, fantastical 
things we are tired out with here. 

Smith Dull and fantastical ' that ’s an excellent com- 
position Pray, what are our men of business doing? 

Johns I ne'er inquire after ’em. Thou knowest my 
humour hes another way I love to please myself as 
much, and to trouble others as little as I can , and there- 
fore do naturally avoid the company of those solemtv 
fops, who, being incapable of reason and insensible of 
wit and pleasure, are always looking grave and troubling 
one another, in hopes to be thought men of business. 

Smith Indeed, I have ever observed that your grave 
lookers are the dullest of men 

Johns Ay, and of birds and beasts too your gravest 
bird IS an owl, and your gravest beast is an ass 

Smith Well but how dost thou pass thy time? 

Johns Why, as I used to do , eat, drink as well as I 
can, have a fnend to chat with in the afternoon, and 
sometimes see a play , where there are such things, 
Frank, such hideous, monstrous things, that it has almost 
made me forswear the stage, and resolve to apply myself 
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to the sohd nonsense of your men of business, as tJie 
more ingenious pxstime 

Suiit/i I have he-ard, indeed, you have had lately 
many ne\/ plays , and our country wits commend ’em 
Johns Ay, so do some of our city wits too , iiut they 
are of the new kind of wits 
Smith New kind 1 what kind is that? 

Johns Why, your virtuosi , your civil persons, your 
■drolls , fellows that scorn to imitate nature, but are 
given altogether to elevate and surprise. 

Smith Elevate and surprise I pnthee, make me under 
stand the meaning of that 

Johns Nay, by my troth, that ’s a hard matter I 
don’t understand that myself ’Tis a phrase tliey have 
got among them, to express their no meaning by I ’ll 
tell you, as near as I can, what it 13 Let me see , ’tis 
fighting, loving, sleeping, rhyming, dying, dancing, sing 
ing, crying , and everything, but thinking and sense 
Bayes [entering^ Your most obseqmous, and most 
•observant, very servant, sir 

Johns Odso, this is an author I ’ll go fetch him to 
you 

Smith No, pnthee let him alone 
Johns Nay, by the Lord, I'll ha\e him \Goes a/tei 
Jnm ] Here he is , I have caught him. Pray, sir, now 
for my sake, will you do a favour to this friend of mine? 

Bayes Sir, it is not within my small capacity to do 
favours, but receive 'era , espccnlly from a person that 
docs wear the honourable title you are pleased to impose, 
sir, upon this — s^vcct sir, your servant 
Smith Your humble servant, sir 
Johns But wilt thou do me a favour, now? 

Bayes Ay, sir, what is 't ? 

Johns Why, to tell him the meaning of thy last play 
Bayes How, sir, the meaning? Do you mean the 
plot? 

Johns Ay, ay , anytliing 

Bayes Fmth, sir, the intngo’s now quite out of my 
head , but I have a new one m my pocket that I may 
say IS a viigin, it has never yet been blown upon I 
must tell you pne tiling ’tis all new wit, and, though I 
say It, a better than my last , and you know well enough 
how that took In fine, it shall read, and w rite, and .act, 
and plot, and show, aj, and pit, box, and gallery, egad, 
with any play in Europe This morning is its last 
rehearsal, m their habits, and all that, as it is to be 
acted, and if you and your friend will do it but the 
honour to sec it in its virgin attire, though, perhaps, it 
may blush, I shall not be ashamed to discover its naked 
ness unto you I think it is m tins pocket 
Johns Sir, I confess I am not able to answer you in 
this new way , but if you please to lead, I shall be glad 
to follow you, and I hope my fnend will do so too 

Smith Sir, I leave no business so considerable as 
should keep me from your company 

Bajes Yes, here it is No, cry you mercy this is 
my book of Drama Commonplaces, the mother of many 
other plays. 

Johns Drama Commonplaces ! jiray what ’s that ’ 
Bayis Wliy, sir, some certain helps that we men of 
art have found it convenient to make use of 
Smith How, sir, helps for wit? 

Ba^es Ay, sir, that’s my iWsition Vnd I do here 
aver that no man yet the sun e’er shone upon luas parts 
suflieient to furnish out a stage, except it were by the 
help of these my nilcs. 


Johns W hat are those rules, I pray? 

Bayes Why, sir, my first rule is the rule of tram, 
version, or Regula Duplex , changing verse into prose, 
or prose into verse, alternative as you please. 

Smith Well , but how is this done by a rule, sir ? 

Bayes Why thus, sir , nothing so easy when under- 
stood I take a book m my hand, either at home or 
elsewhere, for that ’s all one , if there be any wit in ’t, ak 
there IS no book but has some, I transverse it , that is, 
if It be prose, put it into verse (but that takes up some 
time), and if it be verse, put it into prose 

Johns Methmks, Mr Bayes, that putting verse into 
prose should be called transprosing 

Bayes By my troth, sir, ’tis a very good notion , and 
hereafter it shall be so 

Smith Well, sir, and what d’ye do with it then ? 

Bayes Make it my own Tis so changed that no 
man can know it My next rule is the rule of record, 
by way of table book Pray observ u 

Johns We hear you, sir , go on 

Bayes As thus. I come into a coffee house, or some 
other place where witty men resort, I make as if 1 
mindetl nothing , do you mark ? but as soon a-s any one 
speaks, pop I slap it down, and make that too my own 

Johns But, Mr Bayes, are you not sometimes in 
(hanger of their making you restore, by force, what you 
have gotten thius by art ? 

Bayes No, sir, the world’s unqimdful they never 
take notice of these things 

Smith But pray, Mr Bayes, among all your other 
rules, Imve you no one rule for invention? 

Bayes Yes, sir, that’s my third rule that I have here 
III my pocket 

Smith What rule can that be, I wonder? 

Bayes Why, sir, when I have anything to invent, 1 
never trouble my head about it, as other men do , but 
presently turn over this book, and there I have, at one 
view, all that Persius, Montaigne, Seneca’s Tragedies, 
Horace, Juvenal, Claudian, Phny, Plutarch’s Lives, and 
the rest, have ever thought upon this subject and so, in 
a trice, by leaving out a few words, or putting in others 
of iny own, the business is done. 

Johns Indeed, Mr Bayes, tins is as sure and com 
pcndious a way of w it as ever I heard of 

Bayes Sir, if you make the least scruples of the 
efficacy of these my rules, do but come to the playhouse, 
and you shall judge of ’em by die effects 

(From Act 1 ic. i ) 

In the piece as rehearsed a battle is fought 
between foot and great hobby-horses At last 
Drawcansir comes in and kills all on both sides 
W'hilc the battle is fighting, B.aycs is telling them 
when to shout, and shouts with them 

Draiveansti Others may Imast a single man to kill , 

But I the blo(Kl of thousands daily spill 
Let petty kings the name's of parties know r 

Where’er I eome, I slay both fnend and foe. I 

rile svv iftcst horsemen my sw ift rage eontroL, 

And from their bodies dnves their trembling souls. 

If they had wings, and to the gods could fly, 

I would pursue and beat ’em through the sky , 

And make proud Jove, with all his thunder, sec 
Thu single arm more dreadful is than he. 

Bajes There’s a brave fellow for you now, sirs. You 
may talk ofvour Hectors, and Achille's’s, and I know not 
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who, but I defy all your histones, and your romances 
too, to show me one such conqueror as this Draw cansir 
Johns I swear I think you ma) 

Smith But, Mr Bayes, how shall all these dead men 
go off? for I sec none alive to help ’em 
Bayes Go off! why, as they came on, upon their legs 
how should they go off? Why, do you think the people 
here don’t know they are not dead? He is mighty igno- 
rant, poor man your fnend here is very silly, Mr John 
son , egad, he is. Ha, ha, ha ! Come, sir, I ’ll show y ou 
how they shall go off Rise, nse, sirs, and go about y our 
business. There ’s go off for you now , ha, ha, ha ' Mr 
Ivory, a word Gentlemen, I ’ll be with you presently 
Johns Will you so? Then we ’ll l>e gone 
Smith Ay, pnthee let’s go, that we may presene our 
heanng One battle more w ill take mine quite away 
Bayes \eiitenngunth Players\ Where are the gentlemen? 
1st Playei They are gone, sir 

Bayes Gone I ’sdeath, this act is best of all I ’ll go 
fetch ’em again 

1st Player What shall we do, now he is gone away? 
• 2 . 11(1 Player Why , so much the better , then let ’s go to 
dinner 

3rff Player Stay, here ’s a foul piece of paper Let ’s 
see w hat ’tis 

4?/i Player Ay, ay, come, let ’s hear it 
3n/ Placer [Beads the argument oj the fijth aet] 
‘Cions, at length, being sensible of Pnnee Prettynian’s 
passion’ —This will never do ’tis just like the rest 
Come, let ’s be gone 

J/osi of the Players Ay, plague on ’t, let ’s go away 
Bayes [entering^ A plague on ’em both for me ' they 
have made me sweat, to nin after ’em A couple of 
senseless rascals, that had rather go to dinner than se-c 
this play out, with a plague to ’em What comfort has 
a man to w rite for such dull rogues ' Come, Mr — a — 
where are you, sir? Come away, quick, quick. 

Stag!, keeper Sir they are gone to dinner 
Bayes Yes, I know the gentlemen are gone, but I 
ask for the play ers 

Stage keeper Why, an ’t please your w orship, sir, the 
players are gone to dmner too 
Bayes Plow ' are the players gone to dmner ? 'tis im 
possible the players gone to dmner ' egad, if they are. 
I’ll make ’em know what it is to mjure a person that 
does them the honour to w rite for ’em, and all that A 
company of proud, conceited, humorous, cross grain’d 
persons, and all that. Egad, I ’ll make ’em the most 
contemptible, despicable, inconsiderable persons, and all 
that, m the whole world, for this trick. Egad, I ’ll be 
revenged on ’em , I ’ll sell tins play to the other house 

Stage keeper Nay, good sir, don’t take away the book , 
you’ll disappoint the company that comes to see it acted 
here this afternoon 

Bayes That ’s all one, I must reserv e this comfort to 
myself, my play and I sliall go together , we will not 
part, indeed, sir 

Stage keepei But what wall the town say, sir? 

Bayes The town' why, what care I for the town? 
Egad, the tovjn has us’d me as scurvily as the players 
have done but I’ll be reveng’d on them too, for I’ll 
lampoon ’em all And since they will not admit of my 
plays, they shall know what a satirist I am And so fare 
well to this stage, egad, for ever (From Act v sc. i ) 

lom Brown collected Buclanghams 2 Itsceltnueous IVorks in 
ITCH'S, and they were rcpcitedlj rc-cditcd and reprinted. See the 


Life of Biichingliain bj Ills faithful follower, Brian Fairfa*, re- 
printed in Arbers edition of fhe Rehenrsat (1868), G S Street's. 
Miniatures and Mootts (1893) , and tlie Quarterty Review for 
January 1898, which gives a shetcli of hit life, and some account 
of an unpublished Conunoiiphce booh, as well as of the other worhs. 

John Oldham (1653-83), son of a Noncon- 
formist minister at bhipton-Moync m Gloucester- 
shire, studied at St Edmund Hall, Oxford , was for 
three years usher in Croydon Free School , ancL 
became subsequently a private tutor His early 
deatli (from smallpox) drew eloquent tributes from 
Waller and from Dryden, from Tate, Flatman, 
Tom Durfey, and Tom Brown Pope, who was 
indebted to him for some hints, regretted his 
‘indelicacy,’ and thought his ‘strong nige’ too like 
Billingsgate He made clever paraphr.ises from 
the classical satirists, adapted to contemporary 
London conditions, and skilful translations fronv 
Greek, Latin, and French poets (including some of 
the least modest things of Petronius, Ovid, and 
Voiture), as w ell as of passages of Scripture , wrote 
four violent satires against the Jesuits, and an 
ironical one against \ irtue , satires on a false 
woman, on a printer, on the calamities of authors , 
and produced a number of occasional lyncs, many' 
of them ‘Pindarics’ The most elaborate was a 
‘Pindaric’ m memory of a college fnend, one of 
whose forty-two stanzas runs thus 

Thy soul williin such silent pomp did keep, 

As if humanity were lull’d asleep , 

So gentle was thy pilgrimage bene-ath. 

Time’s unheard feel scaree make less noise. 

Or the soft journey which a planet goes , 

Life seem’d all calm as its last breath, 

A still tranquillity so hiisht thy breast, 

As if some halcy on w ere its guest, 

And there had built her nest , 

It hardly now enjoys a greater rest 
As that smooth sea which wears the name of peace 
Still v\ith one even face appears. 

And feels no tides to change it from its place, 

No waves to altertlic fair fonn it bears , 

As that unspotted sky, 

Where Nile does want of ram supply. 

Is free from elouds, from storm is ev er free 
So thy unvary ’d mind was always one. 

And with such clear serenity still shone. 

As caus’d thy little world to seem all tenip’rate zone 

The satire in which ‘Spenser is brought m 
dissuading the author from poetry ’ gives a poor 
account of contemporary' poets 

So many now and bad the scribblers be, 

’Tis scandal to be of their company 

The fools are troubled w ith the flux of brains. 

And each on paper squirts his filthy sense 
A leash of sonnets and of dull lampoon 
Set up an author, who forthwith is grow n 
A man of parts, of rhiming, and renow n 
Even that vile wretch who in lewd verse each year 
Desenbes the pageants and my good Lord May’r, 
Whose works must serve the next election day 
For making squibs and under pies to lay, 

Yet counts himself of the inspired train. 

And dares in thought the sacred name profane. 
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Jolm Di>deu 

— one of the very fe\\ English wnters who have 
been accepted as the greatest men of letters of 
their time, and the only one perhaps who holds a 
position of equal importance m \ erse, in prose, and 
(for his time) m drama — was bom probably, tf not 
certainly, on the 9th of August 1631, in the rectory 
of Atdwinkle All Saints, Northamptonshire (It 
was in the rectory of Aldwinkle St Peter’s 
that Fuller was 
bom , see page 
596 ) His father 
was Erasmus, the 
third son of Sir 
Erasmus Dryden, 
liart, of Canons 
Ashby, in the 
same county, but 
on the opposite or 
western side of it, 
near Towcester, 
while Aldwinkle 
IS on the eastern 
side, m the Nen 
\ alley, betw ecn 
Thrapston and 
Oundle To this 
latter district be- 
longed the family 
of the poet’s 
mother, Mary 
Pickering, daugh- 
ter of a clergym in 
and granddaugh- 
ter of Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, Bart. 

A small estate at 
Blakesley, in the 
Canons Ashby 
neighbourhood, 
descended to Dry- 
den from his 
father , but he 
never resided there, and his frequent i isits m later 
life were always to his mothePs relations in the Non 
\ alley The Dryden family themselves (who up to, 
and in some (jases after, the poet’s time usually 
spelt the name with an /) were of northern (probably 
Border) origin, and were not seated in Northants 
till the reign of Queen Eh/iabcth, when Canons 
Ashby came to them by marriage with the heiress of 
the Copes It, with the baronetcy, w ould Iia\ e come 
to the poet himself had he lued long enough , and 
both actually came to one of his sons But the 
male line afterwards failed, and the late Sir Henry 
Dryden, who died recently, had the name only by 
assumption of his direct ancestors. 

We know very little of Dr)'den’s )outh, but it 
seems to haic been passed at Tichmarsh, the 
headquarters of the Pickerings Nor do we know 
when he went to Westminster, where he was a 


king’s scholar, and where, before he left it for 
Trinity College, Cambndge, in 1650, he wrote his 
first published poem, a highly ‘metaphysical’ 
epicede on his schoolfellow, Henry Lord Hasbngs, 
who had died of smallpox Its schoolbo) exag- 
geration of the fashionable style of the time is 
exactly what we see m the early work of some, 
if not of all, great poets Drj'den held a West- 
minster scholarship at Trinity, and took his B A. 
m the beginning of 1654 But he did not proceed 

from his scholar- 
ship to be Fellow, 
nor did he take his 
MastePs, tliough 
he IS said to hate 
resided for the full, 
or nearly the full, 
seven years which 
qualified for that 
degree We know 
really nothing of 
his college career 
except that he 
knew Pepys there , 
thathecontnbuted 
soon after he went 
up another poem, 
commendatory 
this time to the 
book of a living 
fnend, John Hod- 
desdon’s and 
Parnassus j and 
that m July of 
his second year 
he w as discom- 
monsed, gated, and 
sentenced to con- 
fess his crime in 
hall for disobe- 
dience to the 
X ice - master and 
contumacy His 
f ither died siv 
months after he took his B A., and Dryden suc- 
ceeded to two-thirds of the little Blakesley pro- 
perty (the other third not falling in till ncaily twenty 
years later at his mothePs death) The whole of 
this xvas \alued then at about £60 a year Drj'den’s 
share would probably be equal to about ;^i5o per 
annum now, and he had therefore enough to live 
on, but no more. This is not quite superfluous in 
considering the character of his work 

He seems to haxe come to London about the 
middle of 1657, and as all his relations (more par- 
ticularly his cousin, the Sir Gilbert Pickering of 
the day) were not only P irliament men but Crom- 
wellians, he may have expected some of those 
State pickings on which, as we know from his 
fnend Pepys, all men who had any kind of interest 
then counted But the rapid changes of events 
would have disappointed him if nothing else had . 
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though, m some times and circumstances, far 
worse poems than his Heroic Stanzas on the death 
of Ohver Cromwell have made a man’s fortune But 
there was not m Dryden the making of a regular 
place-man He was too shy, to begin uith, pro- 
bably too much of a man of letters by taste and 
predestination, in the second place , and (though 
he has been accused of want of high-mindedness) 
almost certainly too fastidious, in the third. He 
had not the slightest objection to flatter— hardly 
anybody in that day and long afterwards had 
But those who have taken the trouble to know 
Dryden thoroughly cannot imagine him either 
calmly embezzling, as most public servants then 
did, or unblushmgly bargaining (as Pepys, who 
did not embezzle, bargained) with contractors and 
suitors and understrappers for palm-grease and 
pots of wine.’ 

Fortunately, however, literature was once more 
becoming something of a refuge for the desti- 
tute , and Dryden, though of no imperative or 
precocious hterarj' tendencies, was, as was soon to 
be seen, endowed with a multifanous craftsman- 
ship such as hardly any other wnter has ever 
possessed His enemies later accused him of 
doing hack-work for the booksellers, especially 
Hemngman, who certainly published most of his 
early pieces Anyhow', soon after the return of 
Charles, he produced palinodes to the Htroic 
Stanzas (which, howeier, are themselves rather 
pro-Crorawellian than anti-royahst) in Astraa 
Rednx, the Poem on tlu Co/onation, and one to 
Clarendon — all couched in a splendid massive 
heroic couplet w’hich owed \ery' little to any fore- 
runner And when the taste of eierj'body, from 
the king to the rabble, for the newly revived drama 
had shown itself, he set to work manfully to 
achieve success in this no less profitable than 
popular kind He was not at first tery successful, 
but after a time his plays added \ ery largely to his 
income. Their literary value w'lll best be con- 
sidered together and later But for a penod they 
drew him aivay from poetry proper, his last effort 
in poetry of any consequence for nearly fifteen years 
being the fine Annus Alirabtlts (1666), m which he 
celebrated the Fire of London and the Dutch 
War 

Although his relations do not appear to have 
done much for his worldly prosperity, it must 
have been partly due to his connection that — as 
It seems pretty early— he had access to vanous 
sides of ‘the great world’ He was an early 
member of the Royal Society , which was fashionable 
as well as scientific , he must soon after the Resto- 
ration have made acquaintance with Sir Robert 
Howard, son of the royalist Earl of Berkshire , 
and now, on ist December 1663, married Lady 
Elizabeth, Sir Robert’s sister The usual books 
contain aspersions on this lady'’s character and 
temper, and expressions adverse to the happiness 
of the mamage, which, it may be well to say 
bluntly, rest upon no positive evidence whatsoever 


For some sixteen or seventeen years after his 
marriage Dryden’s life was one of hardly chequered 
good fortune, and was chiefly passed in London, 
though he spent the Plague-time and a little 
longer (1665^6) at Charlton, his father-in-law’s 
seat m Wiltshire , and there composed not merely 
Annus Aliradilis, but the masterly Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesy, which is a landmark alike m English 
cnticism and English prose style. As his family 
increased so did his means He held for some 
years a lucrative share in the King’s Play'house, 
was made (1670) poet-laureate m succession to 
D’Avenant, and histonographcr-roy al m succession 
to Howell, with a joint salary of £p.oo, and later 
had additional pensions and small appointments 
These, with his own little means, may have at 
one time given him the value of some fyioco a 
year of modem money He knew many dis- 
tinguished persons from the king downwards. 
He had for a time no great share of literary 
quarrels — it appears that the famous squib of the 
Rehearsal (see infra) m 1671, as it certainly did 
not m the least affect the public taste for the 
heroic style of play', so it affected his own com- 
posure very httle Only towards the close of 
the period he had the unpleasant experience of 
being waylaid and cudgelled by bravoes hired 
(as It was believed, tliough never proved) by the 
malignant and cowardly Rochester, who had been 
a fnend and patron of Dryden, but had taken 
a spite against him as more closely attached to 
Rochester’s enemy, r^Iulgrave. Lady Elizabeth 
bore him three sons, two of whom were sent to 
their father’s own old school (the third went to 
the Charterhouse), and of whom both parents 
appear to have been exceedingly fond. But it 
was somewhat later than this that Dry'den settled 
in the well-known house in Gerrard Street, Soho, 
where he died , his longest residence dunng thjs 
time appears to have been in Fetter Lane He 
knew jMilton personally, and had a great admiin- 
tion for him , while IVIilton, though denying him 
‘poetry'’ (of course in the classical sense of ‘in- 
vention’), seems to have thought about as well 
of him as the difference of the two in politics, 
religion, morals, and poetical theory (not to men- 
tion the elder poet’s arrogant and ungracious 
temper) could let us expect. 

The frenzy' of the Popish Plot, and the welter 
of conspiracy and partisanship into which it threw 
the nation, had the most important effects upon 
Dryden’s hfe and literary career At first it 
seemed rather doubtful what part he might take 
He had had (or had been thought to have) some 
connections with Shaftesbury' , he brought out, as 
late as 1681, The Spanish Friar as ‘a Protestant 
play’ But It must be remembered that for 
some time the king himself either did not dare 
or did not choose to take any' strong part against 
the plotmongers, and that it was only when 
they made a dead-set at his brother’s succession, 
and almost directly threatened his own crown, 
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that he threw away the scabbard Charles has 
been traditionally said to have given Drydcn hints 
both for Absalom and AchtiopJul itself and for 
The Medal He was quite clever enough , but 
though e'ctreme originality was not Dryden’s 
forte, he was himself more than capable of seuing 
the obvious handles presented The results at 
any rate were, on the one hand, the production 
— in the original Absalom and Achiioplul, in 
Hryden’s contribution to its Second Part, in Tht. 
Medal^ and in the episodic or retaliatory lampoon 
of MacFlecknoe addressed to Shadwcll — of such a 
scries of political satires as the world had never 
seen Dryden’s long practice in verse, and espe- 
cially in the casuistical declamation of the heroic 
play (sec in/ia), had supplied him with weapons 
of unparalleled sharpness and power , his tempera- 
ment, neither phlegmatic nor sentimental, gave 
him exactly the cool command of vigorous method 
which the satirist requires On the other hand, 
the series identified him irrevocably w ith the Tory 
party, and drew upon him all the fury and all the 
venom of the Whigs 

A more remarkable change (for he h id been a 
royalist for twenty years, and there is no evidence 
that he had ever been at heart a Republican) seems 
about the same time to have come over Dryden’s 
mind Hitherto he had been, at least in ex- 
pression, by no means precise cither in morals 
or religion That curious depravation m both, 
which Pepys exlubits to us more especially m 
himself and m Lord Sandwich, had no doubt 
taken pi ice m Dtyden likewise, and while great 
part of his drimatic work exhibits (to put it in 
the most favourable way) complete complais.ince 
to the least respectable desires of the frequenters 
of the playhouse in language and clioicc of subject, 
his references to religion are, if not directly free- 
tliinking, inything but reverent or devout In 
the ver>' remarkable poem of Rdit^io Ijiut (i682\ 
written almost concurrently with the satires, all 
this IS changed, and changed m a manner for 
which It IS impossible to suspect or even suggest 
any unworthy motive Dr>den appears here as 
a philosophical but orthodox .Vnglican, with just 
a desire for some more authoritative decision on 
doubtful points of faith and prieticc th in the 
Anglican creed provides 

Such an altitude if feigned could hive ‘curried } 
favour’ with no person and no ptrtv it that tune , J 
but if not feigned, it cleirs twaj much if not hit j 
■suspicion from Drjden’s eluiige of faith shortlv , 
after the accession ol James II 1 his change j 
w IS of course m ide the occasion of the most j 
violent attacks on him at ihe lime— attacks which 1 
hive been more rcccntlv revived bv M iciula> and j 
others, soinctmics with the issisiance of false (it i 
best mistaken) isscriions as to the lewards he ! 
receiv cd Ml that can be s ml ind) is lb u { 
Urjdcn is not the only person who li vs suecutnbed , 
■(cspeinll) after a iouili of somewh It reeUcss living | 
and thinking) to the attraetions of m mJallible 1 


Church , that the alleged lowness of his moral tone 
has been greatly exaggeritcd in order to disprove 
tlie possibility of his sincerity , that as i m itler of 
fact he gamed nothing (he simpl> did not lose) 
by his change, and that when the fresh change 
came it struck him tmpavuinm and unfimeinng 
It 15 simply absurd to suppose that a part^ m 
the dire struts for literary talent m which the 
Whigs were tlien would not have welcomed Dtydcn 
even if they had despised him , in fact, they could 
not have helped themselves Had Dryden chosen 
to take the oaths, William might, even without 
‘Dutch rudeness,’ have turned his back on him, 
and the wits might have emptied their quivers, 
but the Treasury could not have kept hick his 
pay 

The reign of James, which the almost infra- 
human folly of the king made disastrous to himself 
and to all connected with him, was not, even while 
It lasted, particularly fortunate for Dr>dcn The 
only wages of what some are pleased to call his 
apostasy wcie troublesome commissions from the 
court — a translation of the Life of St Francis 
Xavier J an ill-starred .ittcinpt to urge Romanism 
on the people by help of tlie p.ipers of the de id 
king”, which brought upon him a severe castigation 
from the practised hand of Stillinglleet , iJLc The 
better, though not whollj good, polemical poem 
of Tht Pftnd and the Pantlur could not possibly 
have owed an>thing to the dull brain of James 
as Us forerunners had perhaps owed something 
to the bright one of Charles , and the lauruite’s 
poem on the birth of Uic Pnnee of Wales, with 
some fine passages, was the least good of til 
the serious efforts of his m ituritj On the other 
hand, when the wreck came it was, is far is 
place and pension went, tot il for the 1 esl twelve 
jears of his life Drjden had nothing to relv u|K)n 
but his msigmlie mt private fortune, the libenlit) 
of patron-friends like Dorset — who, in spite of 
all political dilferences, stuck to his old eoin 
pamon on the voyage down the nver (sec pages 
781 and 813), when they talked of the Fnglish 
drama to the accoinpanmiciu of the Dutch guns — 
ind the proiits of his literal} exertions Ihese 
litter were meagre, rather m projiortion to the 
merit of the work than to the stand irds and 
necessities ot the time His 1 iiest atlenqus it 
dram i are, m at any rite some eases, beater litera- 
ture than all save the best of his exirhcr , but ihev 
were much less successful This was parllv, no 
doubt, owing to the fict thu even Drsden's iroa 
criftsm insliip could not m old ige work gainst 
the gram ( ind such work, he Imitsclf ackiiow- 
Icdgtd, drim.1 li ul alu ijs been to himl as it lud 
worked m jouih, but pirtlj ibo to tla other 
ficts tit it the public ta-te w elianj,mg, and ui it 
the mteiests, court ami other, uh eh had oree been 
on his side were, now against him 

I ortunatel} he Intd ano'hcr strng 10 lus bow 
The stuidatd of English learning, Loth in the 
class cal and m ila. uitHleitt kaivu tges, vrvs f dhog 
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but, partly from this verj^ cause, there was a greater 
appetite than ever for translations For transla- 
tion — or at least for a peculiar kind of version 
which ranged from tolerably free translation to 
the loosest possible paraphrase — Dryden’s genius, 
both creative and critical, was peculiarly suited 
He had indeed, by one of his characteristic pro- 
cesses of critical evolution, arrived at a regular 
theory of it which ivas perhaps better justified 
by his practice than in itself According to this 
theory the translator frankly disclaims all literal 
fidelity, and endeavours to rearrange or recreate 
the work in his hands, so as to produce something 
that seems to him to stand in the same relation 
to the language of the time and the probable 
readers of his own dav as that in which the onginal 
stood m regard to those to whom it \\ as addressed 
He had, in the early volumes of a senes of Mis- 
cellanies^ begun this process on dners classical 
authors, almost as soon as the time of his first 
great satires In this latest penod he carried it 
out, partially or exclusively, m three works of 
importance — a translation ofjinenal and Persius, 
executed partly by himself, partly by others , the 
famous version of Virgil , and his last and greatest 
book of verse, the Fables, of w'hich the most con- 
siderable portions were what he called ‘ translations’ 
of Chaucer and Boccaccio The Virgil is believed 
to have brought him in as much as £1100, the 
Fables were sold for the far more inadequate 
initial price of two hundred and fift) guineas 
Moreover, dunng nearly the whole of his later 
literary life Drj'den derived an income — small 
and uncertain m amount, but no doubt useful to 
him — ^from the supply of prologues and epilogues, 
according to the demand of the time, for plays 
other than his owm As these pieces were specially 
addressed ad vitlgus, some of the less estimable 
features of his language and sentiment appear m 
them, but hardly any part of his work shows 
more triumphantly his almost miraculous power 
of literary adiustment, the trumpet-nng and echo 
of his X erse, and the clear, shrewd, solid strength 
of his sense and thought Although m these 
years his literary primac) x\as not really disputed 
by any competent judgment, he naturally had his 
share, and more than his share, of the controversial 
amenities of the roughest and fiercest period of 
political strife m English history , while very late 
in his life (1698) he was assailed from another 
side and in the house of his political friends, 
having to bear no small part of the brunt of 
Jeremy Collier’s famous onslaught on the Ptofane- 
ness and Imniof ality of the Stage He had not 
merely the good sense but (as everything tends 
to show ) the sincere good feeling to plead guilty, 
at most claiming extenuating circumstances 

Othenvise the last years of his life xxere fairly 
happy All his family survived him — though all 
followed him at no great distance of time, death 
being in the case of his xvife and youngest son 
preceded by impaired sanity Some of his connec- 


tions, both of the older and newer generations, were 
his fast friends to the last However much hc- 
might be abused by mere snarlers or by political 
and religious partisans, everybody -felt — and he- 
knew that everybody felt — that he had succeeded 
to much more than the position of Ben Jonsoa 
as not merely official but actual head of English 
poetry and English literature , while all the best 
of the younger men of letters (except Swift, his- 
kinsman, and the recipient of an imagined affront) 
were his hearty admirers It was while the 
were still in the first flush of success that he died 
(from mortification of the toe caused by gout) oa 
1st May 1700, and was (ultimately) buried in West- 
minster Abbey Even those who, like Macaulay- 
earlier and Mr Leslie Stephen later, have taken, 
for political or other reasons, an unfairly low v lew 
of Dryden’s moral character, admit his possession 
of not a few moral virtues — modestj , absence of 
jealousy, conceit, or arrogance , family affection. 
Others, acknowledging that some of the degrada- 
tion of a rather degraded time affected him, regard 
him as on the whole in need of vcr> little white- 
washing ev en morally His intellectual and literarj'' 
greatness, if not always fully or properly recog- 
nised, has scarcely ever been denied by any 
competent authority 

His position can spare the aid of the historic 
estimate, but is largely heightened, widened, and 
strengthened thereby In himself, and without 
any account taken of independence of his pre- 
decessors or influence on those who came after 
him, Dryden is a dramatist' of singular vanety, 
volume, and (at his best) v igour , a prose-wTiter 
forcible, agreeable, and adequate to his subject as. 
are few', a poet wanting only in tlie highest and 
rarest atmosphere of poetry , and in all these 
departments a master at once of the formal and 
die matenal constituents of literature. Hardly any 
one, except Lucretius, can argue m verse as he 
can , no one has a securer and defter grasp of 
the weapons of satire, m declamation (an inferior 
kind, no doubt) he has hardly a superior Whether 
we look at the vanety of his gifts or at the ex- 
cellences of their individual expression, his con- 
tnbution to English literature approves itself at 
once But when w e supplement this mere ‘ tasting 
by an orderly examination of the state of that 
literature before and after his time, enjoyment 
becomes definite appreciation We no longer, in a 
phrase of his owa, ‘ like grossly,’ but accurately, and 
with discrimination of what he did 

In every one of the three dep irtments it is all- 
important to notice that Dryden by no means- 
displaced or rejected the great Elizabethan work,, 
preference (and just preference) of which has- 
made some judges unjust to him If one or two« 
men of the ‘ giant race,’ such as Milton and 
Browaie, sun ived till he was no longer young, they 
were but surv iv als , and ev en as such they passed 
away before he reached his own perfection As a 
poet he is to be compared not with Milton, hardly. 
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even with Cowley, but with D’Avenant on the one 
hand and Chamberla} ne on the other , as a prose- 
wnter and a dramatist hardly uith any one of 
his forerunners, seeing that he represents in each 
class a new style rising on the already broken-doivn 
ruins of the past Practically, with a deasion and 
unanimity rare at such crises, the Restoration 
turned over a new leaf in all three volumes , and 
It was of the utmost importance that such a master 
as Dryden n as there to set the copy on the blanks 
It was also evtremely fortunate that he was not a 
precocious writer, and that he was (beyond almost 
all other men of letters in any w'ay his equals) in 
the habit of reconstructing his theory and practice 
from time to time But, like all great poets, he was 
born w itli certain secrets w Inch he did not indeed 
discover or apply \ery early, but which gave an 
unmistakable impress to his work when, and almost 
before, it became matuie In poetry the chief 
of these was the mastery of a singularly strong 
and nen'ous line, which, by the agency partly of 
the new-stopped or mainly-stopped couplet, was 
girded up from the flaccid looseness into which 
both the blank-verse practice of the later drama- 
tists and the lu\unantly overlapped couplet of the 
poets from Wither to Chamberlayne, had plunged 
the decasyllabic Something of this appears even 
in the Heroic Stanzas, but it is much more con- 
spicuous in the three couplet poems aboye referred 
to and in Annus Mtrabilts Up, however, to the 
date of the latter Dryden’s versification worked a 
little stiffly It still needed ex-pletives like ‘do’ 
and ‘ did still had recourse to effectu e but obvious 
tricks, such .IS the scattenng of identical emphatic 
words like ‘you’ and ‘your’ in different places of 
the line His fifteen years’ practice in drama — 
couplet at first, tlien blank-verse — relieved him of 
this , and when he reappeared wath Absalom and 
Aclutophel there was hardly a formal blemish left 
on his verse — for the uses of tlic triplet and the 
Alexandrine, to which he resorted to avoid 
monotony, cannot be called blemishes In the 
twenty years th.at remained to him he improved 
e\ en on this standard , he certainly adjusted it to 
wider ranges of subject than political and con- 
troversial matters could afford And while the 
exquisite lines to the Duchess of Ormond in liis 
latest volume take up the device of ‘you’ which 
lias been noticed in him forty years before, they 
employ It, in common with other devices, after 
such a fashion of combined grace and grandeur as 
nothing but the very topmost summits of poetic 
workmanship can excel 

Nor, though the couplet is Dryden’s chief 
medium, is it by any means the only one of 
which he is a master His ‘Pindancs’ — the 
irregularly rhy’med stanzas which Cowley had made 
fashionable — are, not merclv in the universally 
known A/crander’s Feast, but m the partly better 
Ode on Mrs Anne KiHigrcw and other places, the 
finest of their kind His lighter ly ncs (in his play- 
songs chiefly); though they never have the sweetest 


or airiest charm of those of the poets of Charles 
the First’s time, or even that of the best pieces of 
Dorset and Rochester, Sedley and Afra Behn, h.ave 
been as a rule much underv'alued , and he gave 
no small assistance to the reintroduction of the 
triple-foot, anapaestic or dactylic, into English 
poetry for purposes superior to those of doggerel 
and ballad 

The diction and the subjects of this verse were 
of equal importance As far as the latter head 
is concerned, Dryden’s accomplishment in verse- 
argument was of course not unmixedly beneficial 
to English literature It made poetry attempt as 
a many business what is really a mam business of 
prose , and it gave, if not countenance, yet pretext 
to a deplorable family of v'erse didactics But it 
was in Itself too consummate not to ‘ conquer time ’ 
(as Landor put it), and it by no means prevented 
the poet from doing much besides arguing. 
Dryden’s nanition is admirable, his discourse 
in non-argumentative ways superb , and his de- 
scnption has since the days of Wordsworth been 
unduly depreciated He cannot (or at least he 
does not) attempt to describe with the elaboration 
of the modem word-painter , but he is equal to the 
images he attempts to reproduce, and his single epi- 
thets are often admirably luminous and suggestiv e. 

Undoubtedly, however, his great claim, next to. 
his versification, lies m his diction He rejects 
the euphuistic promiscuousness of his forerunners 
without falling into the mere vulgarity of some of 
his immediate contemporaries, or into the grayness 
and lack of colour of standard eighteenth-century 
English He has not the slightest honor either 
of a new w ord or of a foreign word or of an archaic 
word, yet by a half-instinctiv'e process of selection 
he has arranged a vocabulary which, though no 
doubt there can never be any final standard of 
English, perhaps approaches that ideal as near as 
any that can be mentioned So at least thought 
Charles James Fox, who, when he undertook his 
History of James II , resolved to use no word 
which was not to be found in Dryden But 
Dryden’s practice belies Fox’s theory 

The combination of these gifts with a far smaller 
portion of the true ‘poetic fire’ than has been 
assigned to Drj'den by all but one-sided criticism 
would have sufficed to secure an altogether un- 
usually high level of merit It is not even true 
that (as Landor qualifies the praise given above 
by saying) he is ‘never tender or sublime.’ He 
IS not often tender, but he is sometimes , he is 
sublime not seldom But the intellectual and 
artistic qualities of his verse arc no doubt on the 
whole above the emotional His best poems have 
been glanced at alread), but a short catalogue 
of aU the more important, with dates and a bnef 
note of the subject, (S.c , of e.ach, may be useful 
■ Heroic Stanzas, quatrains on Cromwell’s death 
(1658), Astreca Redux, on the king’s return, and, 
like the two following, in heroic couplets (1660), 
Panegyric on the Coionation (l66t). To My Lord 
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Ofl«<r£f//or (New Year’s Day 1662), Anmis Mua- 
bilis (winter of 1666), quatrains, Absalom and 
AchitopJiel^ with its sequels, all in couplets, and 
all written and published between November 1681 
and November 1682, Rehgio Laici, religious- 
philosophical couplets (1682), Threitodta Augns- 
ialis,3. Pindaric on the death of Charles II (1685) , 
The Hind and the Panther, an allegorical polemic 
in couplets on the quarrel between the Anglican 
and Roman Churches, with side-hits at the Pro- 
testant sects and obnoxious persons like Bumet 
{1687) , Britannia Rediviva, ^so couplets (1688) , 
Eleonora, an epicede on Lady Abingdon, wntten 
to order, but with splendid passages, in couplets 
(1692) The dates of the great translations and 
of the Fables (which included rehandlings of the 
Knight’s, Nun’s Pnesfs, and Wife of Bath’s Tales 
from Chaucer , of The Flower and the Leafj and 
of the stones of Sigismonda, Honona, and Cannon, 
from Boccaccio) have been given above. Dryden’s 
minor poems, which are very numerous, are scat- 
tered over the whole forty years of his literary life, 
and m many places — his plays, those of others, 
the Miscellanies which he edited, and the vanous 
books for which, as compliments or commenda- 
tions or othenvise, they were specially wntten. 

It will have been observed from this catalogue — 
and indeed it is generally know n — that the larger 
part of Dryden’s poetical work is wntten in the 
heroic or decasyllabic couplet, to which he gave an 
entirely new stamp, and which, directly or through 
the refined but not m all ways improved form 
given to It by Pope, became the reigning metre of 
English verse for nearly a himdred and fifty years 
And attention has been drawn already to the 
importance of his dramatic work in reference to 
this. That work falls into four classes — comedies 
or tiagi-comedies, heroic plays, later blank-verse 
dramas, and operas 

Dryden’s comedies have, in the general opinion, 
been ranked lowest among his works, and with 
some excuse. His touch was scarcely light enough 
for the kind , and, perhaps here only, he never 
worked out a distinct form of his own His 
comedies, tragi-comedies, and (in the useful 
French limitation of the word) dramas float be- 
tween the humour-comedy of Jonson, the romantic- 
prosaic comedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
the bnlliant new' comedy of manners which, quite 
early m his career, Etherege aimed at, and which, 
late in that career, Congreve and Vanbrugh trium- 
phantly achiev ed. This uncertainty of scheme and 
spint IS not helped by the very frequent coarseness 
of language and incident or by the indistinctness 
of comic character But in one particular situa- 
tion — the pair of light-o’-loves who flirt and bicker 
but are really very fond of each other — Dryden 
IS not unsuccessful , while m one figure of an 
affected coquette, the Melantha of Alamage d la 
Mode (1672), he has borrowed little from any one 
else, and has lent a great deal to one of Congreve’s 
masterpieces, Millamant The drawbacks of his 


comedy appear at once in his earliest play. The 
Wild Gallant (1663), and have not disappeared m 
his last, the tragi-comic Love Triumphant of 1694, 
Its merits appear chiefly m Secret Love, or- the 
Maiden Queen (1667), where Nell Gwynne’s acting 
undoubtedly helped, but by no means wholly 
created, the attractive part of Florimel, one of 
the flirts above mentioned, the also-mentioned 
Marriage d la Modej The Spanish Ftiai (1681; , 
and Amphitryon (1690) The blank-verse trage- 
dies, which he pioduced after giving up rhyme, 
undoubtedly contain his noblest work m drama — 
the bold, but not wholly too bold, attempt on the 
subject of Antony and Cleopatra called All for 
Love, or the World Well Lost (1678) , the carefully 
wrought and admirably wntten Don Sebastian 
(1690), and the fine rhetorical Cleomenes (1692), 
his last play but one. These, however, are in- 
evitably brought into contrast with the Eluabethan 
masterpieces, and suffer accordingly The operas, 
Albion and Albamus (1685) and King Arthur 
(1691), contain good work, especially m the lync 
parts , but they are mainly cunosities, histoncally 
interesting as marking a transition from the 
masque. A curiosity, again, is the rhymed or 
‘tagged' dramatisation of Paradise Lost, called 
The State of In\toctnce (1674), which Drj'den also 
called an opera, and which is said to have been 
good-naturedly though half-contemptuously author- 
ised by Milton himself Cunosities of a less agree- 
able kind occur m the Shakespearian alterations 
of The Tempest, after D’.A.venant (1667), and of 
Troilus and Ctesstda (1679) , but some of Drj den’s 
drama is only ‘ cunous ’ m a worse sense still 
The heroic play deserves separate treatment for 
many reasons — the chief being its pre-eminent 
serviceableness in perfecting his verse, its odd 
histoncal isolation as a kind immensely popular 
for a time and then chiefly laughed at, and its 
close connection with the admirable Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy He did not exactly invent it, it 
is one of those literary kinds which, in a famous 
phrase, were never directly invented by any one, 
but ‘ growed.’ The heroic play has something to 
do with the long-winded but universally read 
French novels of the Scud^ry class , something 
with the French tragedy of Corneille and his 
earlier contemporaries, much witli the out-at-heel 
degradation of blank-verse in the last plajs written 
immediately before the closing of the theatres in 
1642 , much also with the growing distaste for 
remote imaginative conceit and emotion, the grow - 
ing fancy for sharp intellectual rally and repartee. 
The first example of it in its high-flown senti- 
ment, rhetorical style, and non-natural situation is 
D’Avenanfls Siege of Rhodes, which, safeguarded 
by Its title of ‘ opera,’ actually preceded the Restora- 
tion and the reopening of the theatre generallv 
(1656) It was wntten for nearly forty years after 
that date. But its flourishing time was from 1665 
to 1680, and all its best examples were mainly 
or wholly Dryden’s work. He it was who first 
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achieved the hectoring, ringing tenor of its couplet 
tirades, and the sharp battledore-and-shuttlecock 
(so admirably ridiculed by Butler and in the 
Rehearsal, and always on the point of burlesquing 
Itself) of Its singlc-hnc interchanges of speech 
rhe Indiati Queen, which he wrote in collaboration 
with his brother-in-law. Sir Robert Howard, ap- 
peared as early as January 1664, The Indian 
Lmperor, by himself, and far superior, followed m 
1665 But he made much farther advances to the 
cccentnc perfection which the thing admitted in 
Tyrannic Love, or the Royal Martyr (1669), on the 
story of St Catharine, and the two parts of Tht 
Conquest of Granada (1670), all three of which are 
triumphs of preposterous situation and sentiment, 
carried off by the most extraordinary bravado of 
poetical rhetone, which not seldom becomes, for 
moments, actual poetry of a high class His last, 
and in some ways his greatest, heroic or rhymed 
tragedy was Aurengaebt. (1675), a play interesting 
because of its contemporary if remote subject, and 
though not possessing the ftiria and sweep of its 
two predecessors, including passages (one espe- 
cially) which display at nearly their best Dryden’s 
masterly fashion of writing and his cnticism — 
not subtle or profound, but strong and true and 
everlasting — of life 

The transition to his prose is all the easier 
because, as was noted ibove, the , first consider- 
able example of that prose, the Essay of Di amaiic 
Poesy, IS m part a defence of rhymed plays 
Congreve represents Drydcn as acknowledging 
indebtedness to Tillotson , but Dryden was too 
proud a man to be a vain one, and it is very 
difficult to trace the indebtedness chronologically 
as well as aisthetically It is certun that for 
years past there had been, unconsciously or con- 
sciously, both a vague desire for and actual 
attempts at a style less gorgeous but more gener- 
ally useful than the styles of Milton, Taylor, and 
Brovvaie, less intncuite and cumbrous than that 
of Clarendon, easier and more conversational than 
that of Hobbes Beginnings of such a style ire 
found as far back is Jonson , Cov ley’s essays mark 
a great advance in it But these essays were not 
published early The real bnngcrs of it about were 
a group of men — Tillotson, Temple, Halifax, South, 
Dryden himself, ind one or tvvo more — who were 
all bonv about the year 1630 For the perfecting 
of such a style the essay, wath its freedom from 
stiff rhetorical rules of argument and its wide 
liberty, offered special advanuiges , and Dryden, 
who, if he did not require, always preferred, a model, 
found ill Corneille’s ixanuns o( Ins owai plays one 
for the adjustment of the essay to purposes of 
literary criticism Most of the long succession of 
essays, prefaces, and so forth wiUi which he 
followed up the Essay of Dramatic Poesy itself 
arc, like it, devoted to literary subjects, with, 
n iturally enough, a strong admixture of political 
and other polemic, m the period from the 
Popish Plot to the Revolution But whatever the 


subject, tlie style is the same, or rather it adjusts 
itself to almost any subject with slight variations 
1 ault has been found with it (by Coleridge) for not 
possessing a ‘stricter and purer grammar,’ hut 
this comes from the mistaken notion th.it English 
grammar has a ‘scaled pattern’ lying somewhere 
stored up and not to be varied from, instead of 
beingq as it really is, in the mam an induction 
from tlte practice of the best writers At first he 
was perhaps a little too colloquial , but is this 
fault grew upon his contempor.ines he himself 
corrected it. He was at first .also too much given 
to the use of foreign words , but though he, wisely,, 
never gave this up, he used it later with an 
equally wise modenition His diction has the 
same clear-cut force and form that it possesses in 
poetry, and tlie mould of his sentences, with its 
not excessive or monotonous antithesis, its easy 
swing and vibration, and the clenching stroke .it 
the end, reminds one in no unplc.is.ant way of his 
man.igemcnt of the couplet The great character 
of his prose throughout is its combination of case 
that IS never (or hardly ever) slipshod with weight 
whicli IS still more rarely ‘loaded’ or clumsy 
Here, as in verse, he improved continually to the 
last , and his prose Preface to the Fables, vv ith its 
opening epistle to the Duke of Ormond, is as much 
a ‘ diploma-picce ’ of his style in this harmony.es 
the verses to the Duchess (given at page 801 j 
arc of his fashion of poetry^ In both ho was for 
his time a perfect master of the game , and in such 
mastery he s very unlikely to be c-xcelled at any 
time, whatsoever may be the changes th.at eome 
over English literature 

I Dryilcu’s rucius — The first group of illus- 
trative extracts arc from Dryden’s poetry other 
than dram.itic, the second from his dramas, the 
third from his prose 

Character of Shaftesbury 

Of these the false Achitopliel was first 
A name to all succeeding ages curst 
hor close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turlniknt of wit. 

Restless, unfixed in prineipics and jihace, 

In power unpleased, impatient of desgrace 
A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

I retted the pigmy body to decay. 

And o’er mformed the tenement of clay 
A daring pilot m exlreinily , 

Pleaseil vuth the danger, when the waves weait higli^ 

He sought the stonns , but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to Ixiast his wit 
Great wits are sure to madness near allietl, 
i\nd thin paititions do their l«unds <hvidc , 

Else why should he, wiili wealth and honour blcvt. 
Refuse his age ihe neaaiful hours of rest ’ 

Punish a body vvhicli he could not please, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigil of ca.se? 

•\nd all to leave what with he lod he von 
To that unfeathered two legged thing, a son , 

Ciot while bus -oul did huddled notioiis trv, 

And Iwni a shapeless lu up, like anaichy 
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In fnendship false, implacable m hate , 

Jlesolved to rum or to rule tlie state 
To compass tbis, the triple bond he broke, 

The pillars of the public safety shook. 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke 

Then, seized with fear, jet still alTeclmg fame. 

Usurped a patriot’s all atonmg name. 

So easy still it proves, in facUous times, 

AVith public zeal to cancel priiate crimes. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill, 

■\Vhere none can sm against the people’s iviU ' 

AVhere crowds can wink, and no offence be known. 
Since in another’s guilt they find their own ' 

Yet fame deserved no enemj can grudge , 

The statesman u e abhor, but praise the judge. 

In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abbethdin — 

“With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean, 
Unbribed, unsought, the u retched to redress. 

Swift of despatch, and easy of access. 

Oh ' had he been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only proper to the gown, , 

Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle tliat oppressed the noble seed, 

David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 

And heaven had wanted one immortal song 
But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 

And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land. 

Achitophel, grown weary to possess 
A lawful fame and lazy happiness, 

Disdamed the golden fruit to gather free, 

And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree 

(Viom A Bsalent and Achttophtl') 

It IS significant that Dryden avoids the spelling Ahtiluphel, which 
The Authorised Version had long made the stereotyped English 
spellmg, and clings to Aclaiophtl, the spelling not merely of the 
Latin Vulgate but of the (Catholic) Douay version. Ahbethdm, 
■“father of the house of justice, was the Hebrew title of a Jewish 
isupreme judge. 

The Duke of Buckingham 
Some of their chiefs w ere pnnees of the land 
In the first rank of these did Zimn stand , 

A man so vranous that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome 
■Stiff in opimons, always m the w rong. 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long , 

But, in the course of one revolvung moon, 

Was cliymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon , 

Then aU for women, painting, rhjunmg, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died m thinking 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
"With somethmg new to wish or to enjoy ' 

Railing and praising were his usual themes. 

And both, to shew his judgment, in extremes , 

So over violent, or over-civil. 

That every man with him was god or devil 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art , 

Nothing went unrew arded but desert 
Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late. 

He had Ins jest, and they had his estate , 

He laughed himself from court, then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief , 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel 
Thus, wicked but m wiU, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 

(From Ahsahni and AchttopJuI) 


Shafteabury’s Address to Monmouth 
Auspicious prince, at whose nativity 
Some royal planet ruled the souUiem sky. 

Thy longing country’s darling and desire, 
riieir cloudy pillar and their guardian fire , 

Their second Hoses, w hose extended wand 
Divides the seas, and shews the promised land , 

Whose dawning day m cverj distant age 
Has exercised the sacred prophet’s rage 
The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s theme. 

The young men’s vision, and the old men’s dream , 
Thee saviour, thee, the nation’s vows confess. 

And, never satisfied with seeing, bless 
Swift unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim. 

And stammermg babes arc taught to lisp thy name 
How long wilt thou the general joy detain. 

Starve and defraud the people of thy reign ’ 

Content mgloriously to pass thy days. 

Like one of virtue’s fools that feeds on praise , 
fill thy fresh glories, which now shine so bnght. 

Grow stale, and tarnish w ith our daily sight , 

Believe me, royal youth, thy fruit must be 
Or gathered npe, or rot ujion the tree 
Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late. 

Some lucky revolution of their fate. 

Whose motions, if we wateh and guide with skill, 

(For human good depends on human vvill,) 

Our fortune rolls as from a smooth descent. 

And from the first impression takes the bent , 

But if unseized, she glides away like wind. 

And leaves repenting folly far behind 
Now, now she meets you with a glorious pnze, 

And spreads her locks before you as she flies ' 

Had thus old David, from whose loins you spnng, 

Not dared, when fortune called hmi to be king. 

At Gath an exile he might still remain. 

And heaven’s anointing oil had been in vain 
Let his successful jouth jour hopes engage. 

But shun the example of declining age , 

Behold him setting in his western skies. 

The shadows lengthening as the vapours rise. 

He IS not now as when on Jordan’s sand 
The joyful people thronged to see him land, 

Covenng the beach and blackenmg all the strand ' 

(From -Ibsalom and Achiiop/uL) 

Jordan s sajid is simplj for ihe English coast, and refers to no 
incident in Hebrew history 

Ode to the Memory of Mrs Anne Blilllgrow 
Thou youngest virgin daughter of the skies. 

Made m the last promotion of the blest , 

Whose palms, new-plucked from Paradise, 

In spreading branches more subhmely nse. 

Rich with immortal green above the rest 
Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star. 

Thou roll’st above us, in thy wandering race. 

Or, m procession fixed and regular, 

Mov’st with the heaven-majestic pace , 

Or, called to more supenor bliss. 

Thou tread’st, with seraphims, the vast abyss 
Whatever happy region be thy place. 

Cease thy celestial song a little apace , 

Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divane, 

Smee Heav en's eternal year is thine 

Plear, then, a mortal Muse thy praise rehearse, 

In no Ignoble verse , 
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But buch as thy own voici. did practise here, 

Wlicn thy first fruits of poesy were giten, 

1 o make thyself a welcome inmate there , 

While yet a young probationer. 

And candidate of he-aven, 

If by traduction came thy mind. 

Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good , 

’1 hy father was transfused into thy blood 
Jso wert thou liom into the tuneful strain, 

An early, rich, and incxhausted vein 
Hut if thy pre existing soul 
Was formed at first ivith myriads more. 

It did through all the mighty poets roll. 

Who Greek or Latm laurels wore, 

And was that Sappho last, which once it was before 
If so, then ceaise thy flight, O heaven bom mind ' 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy nch ore 
Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find 
Than was the beauteous frame she left behind 
Return to fill or mend the quire of thy celestial 
kind 

0 gracious God 1 how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy ' 

Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 

Debased to each obscene and impious use. 

Whose harmony was first ordainexl above 

1 or tongues of angels, and for hymns of love ! 

Oh wretched we ' \\hy were we hurried down 

Thes lubnc and adulterate age, 

(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own,) 

lo increase the steaming ordures of the stage? 

What can we say to e-xcuse our second fall ? 

I et this thy vestal, Heaven, atone for all , 

Her Arcthiisian stream n mams unsoiled, 

Unmixed with foreign filth and undefiled , 

Her wit was more than man, her innocence a 
child 

Wlien m raid air the golden trump shall sound, 

I o raise the nations underground , 

AVhen m the valley of Jehosophat 

The judging God shall close the l>ook of 1 ate , 

And lliere the last assizes keep 

For tlioic who wake, and tlioae who sleep. 

When rattling bones together (Ij 
I rom the four corners of the sky , 

Wlieii Sinews o’er the skeletons arc spread. 

Those clothed with flesli, and life inspires the dead , 

1 he sacred poets first shall hear the sound. 

And foremost from the tomb shall bomul, 

1 or they are covered wath the lightest ground , 

And straight, with mliom vigour, on the wing. 

Like mountain larks, to the new morning sing 
Ihere thou, sweet saint, Iiefore the quire shall go. 

As hirbinger of he-aveii, ihe way to shew, 

1 he way which thou so well hast leirned lielow 

(MnsJAniio dAU’Iiier if i ( rclicmlrry of \\ c nimvtcr 

(wti 1 wai Ihc firollicr 01 tiic Iwo dranuivs s ecc VoL II ), dicJ of 
siitalliKix m 10S5, aneU iwcmi live, b* c luinlevl 1 iciuici suil a 
volume of her pocme was patitLSlictl afler tier tlcai 1 Tlic trotfu 
it tn or ilcnvative llicory uf the enpm of the neliviituat soul is 
upiKi cj 10 Inc view 1*10/ i, i cidier ihc Vii) 

eaie nor ihe l>uua> apclUne (y j i/ao/I, nor I’lat of ihc \ t*" 
1 / ei/J. 


Satire on Sbodwoll 
a\ll human things are subject to decay , 

And, when 1 ate siiminoas, monarchs must obey 
Ihis hleeknoe found, who, like Augasiiis, young 
Was called to empire, and had governed long, 

In prose and verse was owned, without dispute, 
Through all the realms of Nonsense absolut.. 

This aged prince, now flourishing 111 peace, 
aViul blest vvltli issue of a large increase, 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state , 

And pondering which of all his sons was fit 
lo reign and wage immortal war with Wit, 

Cned ‘Tis resolved , for Nature pleads that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me 
Shadwell alone my jH-rfect image bears, 

Mature m duhiess from Ins lender years 
Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 
Who stands confirme-d in full stupidity 
The rest to some faint meaning make pretence , 

But Shadwell never dcviate’s into sense 
Some beams of wit on otJier souls may fall, 

Stnke through, and make a lucid interval , 

But Shadw ell’s genuine night admits no ray , 

IBs rising fogs prevail upon the day 
Besides, his goodly fabnc fills the e\e, 

And seems designed for thoughtless majesty 
fhoughtlcss as monarch oaks that shade the plain, 
And, spread m solemn state, supinely reign 
Heywood and Shirley were but tyjies of thee, 

Tliou last great prophet of tautology ' 

Lven I, a dunce of more renown than they. 

Was Sent before but to prepare tliy way ’ 

(Irum ViK /•/(liiu’f) 

lor Heeknoe, see paRc 781 of line volume, and for Shadwell, 

Vo) 11 p. 63 and for Hejavood and Shirley iiuloiidly cuirlpi'- 

heuded in the same Condcnii ation, paRij 484 of tin, volume 

To my dear Friend, Mr Conjfrevo, on bia Comedy 
called ‘The Double Dealer’ 

Well then, the proniiseii hour is come ai last. 

The present age of wit obscures the past 
•strong were our sires, and as they fought lhe*y wnl. 
Conquering with force of arms and dint of vil 
Theirs was the giant race before the flood , 

Vnd thus, when Charles returiiexl, our empire stooiL 
Like Jamis, he the stubborn soil manured. 

With rules of husbandry the rankness curcil , 
lamed Us 10 manners, when the stage was rude, 

\nd boisterous Lnghsh wit with art endued 
Our age vva> cultivated ihus at length. 

But what We ,^amL<l m skill wc lost in strength 
Our builders were with want of genius cur.t , 

Ihe second temple was not like the lirst 
llll voii, the best Xlt'aiviUs, come at length, 
t)ur beaulics equal, hut e-xcci our streli^^tJo 
linn Done pillars found your v did Lose, 

Idle fur Connthian crovviis llie higher sjwce 
lints all lielow Is slreii^^lh, and ill above is .,ract 
In eisv dialogue Is Heieher s j ral e 
He movcil the mind. Lot had i ot jHlvver to r i s-. 
tile It Jon on did by strength of jmlgmcnt p’e c, 

\ ct, tlQubhng rieidier s fetee, he vvaarts his eic 
In ihr Ltiiig talents loth adrr cd their -ge, 

One fur tli. study, t’otl er for li c jta„. 
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But both to Congreve justlj shall submit, 

One matched m judgment, both o’ermatched in wit 
In him all beauties of this age w e see, 

Etherege his courtship. Southern’s punt} , 

The satire, wit, and strength of manl} Wycherl} 

All this in blooming youth you have achieved , 

Nor are >our foiled contemporanes gneved 
So much the sueetness of }our manners move, 

\Ye cannot envy you, because v\ e love. 

Fabius might joy m Scipio, when he saw 
A beardless Consul made against the law. 

And join his suffrage to the votes of Rome, 

Though he with Hanmbal was ov ercome. 

Thus old Romano bowed to Raphael’s fame. 

And scholar to the youth he taught became 
O that your brows my laurel had sustained ' 

Well had I been deposed, if }ou had reigned 
The father had descended for the son , 

For onl} you are lineal to the throne 
Thus, when the state one Edward did depose, 

A greater Edward in his room arose 
But now, not I but poetry is curst , 

For Tom the second reigns like Tom the first 
But let them not mistake mj patron’s part. 

Nor call his chanty their own desert 
Yet this I prophesy — Thou shalt be seen. 

Though w ith some short parenthesis betw een. 

High on the throne of w it, and, seated there. 

Not mine— that’s little — but thy laurel wear 
Thy first attempt an early promise made. 

That early promise this has more than paid 
So bold, yet so judiciously )ou dare. 

That your least praise is to be regular 
Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought. 
But genius must be bom, and never can be taught 
This IS your portion, this your native store , 

Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, [more 
To Shakespeare gave as much , she could not give him 
Mamtain your post that 's all the fame you need , 
For ’tis impossible you should proceed 
Already I am worn with cares and age. 

And just abandoning the ungrateful stage 
Unprofitably kept at Heaven’s expense, 

I live a rent charge on His providence , 

But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn. 

Whom I foresee to better fortune born. 

Be kind to my remains , and oh, defend. 

Against your judgment, your departed fnend ' 

Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But shade those laurels which descend to you 
And take for tnbute what these lines express 
You merit more, nor could my love do less 

Tont tht First and Tom tJu Second are apparently Thomas 
ShadwcU aud Thomaa Rymcr of the Fad^ra^ also a dramatist, and 
the worst of all actual and possible cntics. 

On Milton, 

Three poets, m three distant ages bom, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn 
The first m loftiness of thought surpassed , 

The next m majesty , m both the last 
The force of Nature could no farther go , 

To make a third, she joined the former two 

On CromwelL 

His grandeur he derived from Heaven alone. 

For he was great ere Fortune made him so , 


And wars, like mists that nse against the sun. 

Made him but greater stem, not greater grow 

Nor was he like those stars which only shine 
^Vhen to pale manners they storms portend , 

He liad his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majesty together blend 

(From Heroic Stanzas^ 

Reason and Eellffion, 

Dim as the borrow ed beams of moon and stars. 

To lonely, weary, wandenng trav ellers. 

Is Reason to the soul , and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky. 

Not light us here , so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way. 

But guide us upward to a better day 
And as those nightly tapers disappear. 

When day ’s bnght lord ascends our hemisphere 
So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight , 

So dies, and so dissolves m supernatural hght 

(From Rehgio Laui )i 

It IS worth noting the rhyming oi stars with travellers 

Hind and Panther Described 
A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged. 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged ; 

Without unspotted, innocent within. 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sm. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds,. 
And Scythian shafts, and many wanged w ounds 
Aimed at her heart , was often forced to fly. 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 

The Panther, sure tlie noblest next the Hind, 

And fairest creature of the spotted kind , 

Oh, could her mbom stains be w ashed away. 

She w ere too good to be a beast of prey • 

How can I praise or blame, and not offend. 

Or how divide the frailty from the fnend? 

Her vaults and virtues he so mixed, that she 
Nor wholly stands condemned nor wholly free. 

Then like her injured Lion, let me speak , 

He cannot bend her, and he would not break 
Unkmd already, and estranged in part. 

The Wolf begins to share her wandenng hearL 
Though unpolluted yet with actual ill. 

She half commits who sms but m her wdl 
If, as our dreammg Platonists report. 

There could be spints of a middle sort. 

Too black for heaven, and yet too white for hell. 

Who juat dropped half-way down, nor lower fell , 

So poised, so gently she descends from high, 

It seems a soft dismission from the sky 

(From The Hind and the Panther.^ Part c)' 

The Swallow 

The swallow, pnvileged above the rest 
Of all the birds as man’s familiar guest. 

Pursues the sun m summer, brisk and bold. 

But wisely shuns the persecuting cold , 

Is well to chancels and to chimney's known. 

Though ’bs not thought she feeds on smoke alone. 
From hence she has been held of heavenly line, 
Endued with particles of soul divine 
This merry chorister had long possessed 
Her summer seat, and feathered well her nest, 
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lili frowning skie, begin to cliangc their chttr. 

Ami time turned up the wrong side of tlic year , 
fhe shedding trees began the ground to strow 
With yellow leaves, and bitter blasts to blow 
Such auguries of winter thence she drew, 

Which by instinct or prophecy she knew , 

When prudence warned her to remote betimes. 

And seek a better heaven ind warmer climes. 

Her sons w ere summoned on a steeple’s height, 

And, called in common council, vote i flight 
The day was nameil, the next that should be fair , 

All to the general rendezeous repair, [in air 

They try tlieir fluttering wings, and trust theraselve-s 

Who but the swallow now triumphs alone? 

The canopy of heaven is all her own 

Her youthful offspring to their haunts repair. 

And glide along in glades, and skim in air, 

And dip for insects in the purling springs. 

And stoop on rivers to refresh their wings 

(From The Utiul and Ihe Panther^ Part m ) 

The Ohxiroh’B Testimony 
But, gracious God ' how well dost Thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide ! 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight 

0 teach me to believe Thee thus concealed, 

And search no farther than Thy self revealed. 

But her alone .for my director take 

Whom thou hast promised never to forsake ' 

My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires. 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 

1 ollowcdfalse lights , and when their glimpse was gone. 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own 

Sueh was I, such by nature still 1 am , 

Be 1 hine the glory, and be mine the shame ' 

(trom The iftnd aiud the Pant her t Part i ) 

Tfio four fines from the eishtli present a notevvorihy parallel to 
the kcj note of New man s ‘ Lead, Itiiitlly Lii,he 

The Cost of Ck)nv 0 ralon 
If joys hereafter must l>e purchased here 
With loss of all that mortals hold so dear. 

Then v elconie infamy and public shame, 

And la^t, a long farewell to worldly fame 
’ fis said with ease, but oli, how hardly tried 
By haughty soul, to human honour tied ' 

0 sharp convulsive pangs of agonising pnde ' 

Down, then, thou rebel, never more to rise. 

And what thou didst, and dost so dearly prize, 

1 hat fame, that darling fame, make that thy sacnficc 
’lis nothing thou hast given , then add thy tear-, 
tor a long race of unrepenting years 

’Tis nothing yet, yet all tliou hast to give , 

Then add those may be year^ thou hast to live 
Yet nothin,, still , then poor and naked come 
Tliy I alher will receive his uiithrifl home, 

And ihv blest Siviour’s blocxl discharge the mighty 
sum (From The lhad attd the Pauther^ Part ni ) 

Droamn. 

Drcinu arc but interludes which Fancy makes , 

When monareh Ke-avon sle-eps, this iniiuie vv ike’s 
Conipjumls a medley of de-joinlLd thing--, 

A mob of cobblers, and a court of kmgi 
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Light fumes are merry, grosser fumes are sad 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad , 

And many monstrous forms m sleep we see, 
lhat neitlicr were, nor are, nor e’er can be 
Sometimes forgotten things long cast behind 
Rush forward in the brain, and come to mind 
The nurse’s legends are for truths received, 
zVnd the man dreams but what the boy beheved 
Sometimes wc but rehearse a former play, 

The night restores our actions done by day, 
zVs hounds in sleep will open for their prey 

(Irom The Coch and the Pox, modernised from Chaucer > 

To the Ducheaa of Ortnond. 

M VDAM, 

fhe bard who first adorned our native longue 
Tuned to his Bntish lyre tins ancient song , 

W’hieh Homer might without a blush rehearse, 
zVnd le-aves a doubtful palm in Virgil's verse 
He matched their beauties, where they most excel. 

Of love sung better, and of arms as well 
Vouchsafe, illuslnous Ormond, to behold 
W'hat power the charms of beauty had of old , 

Nor wonder if such deeds of arms were done, 

Inspired by two fair eyes that sparkled like your own. 

If Chaueer by the best ide-a wrought, 

Vnd poets can divine each others thought, 

The fairest nymph Ixfore his eyes he set , 
zknd then the fairest was Planlageiiet, 

W’ho three contending pnnce-s made her prize, 

And ruled the rival nations with her eyes , 

Who left immortal trophies of Iier fame, 

Vnd to the noblest order gave the name 
Like her, of equal kindred to the throne. 

You keep her conqnests, and extend your own * 

As when the stars, in their ethereal race, 
zVt Icngtli have rolled around Ihe liquid space, 
zVt certam penods they resume their place, 

From the same point of hcavtii their cour-ie advance, 
z\nd move in measures of their former dance , 

Thus, after length of ages, she returns. 

Restored in you, and the same place adorns 
Or you perform her office in the sphere. 

Bom of her blood, and make a new Platonic year 
O true Plantagenet, O raee divine, 

(For beauty still is fatal to the line,) 

Had Chaucer lived tint angel face to view, 

Sure he bad drawn his Emily from you , 

Or had you lived to judge the doubtful right. 

Your noble Palamon had been the knight , 
zVnd conquering Thevtu-. from his side had seat 
Your generous lortl, to guide the IJiebaii government. 

Time shall accomph'h that , and 1 shall see 
\ Palamon m him, in joii an Lmily 

Mreadv have the I ates your path prepares!, 
z\nd sure presage your future sway declared 
W'heii westward like the sun, you toei! your vvay, 

.Vnd from benighted Bniani bore tl e dav, 

Blue Triton gave the signal from ihe shore, 

The ready \ereids heard, ami svvam before 
To --mooth the vc;t>, a soft Ltesiaii gile 
But ju t itispireti, and gently swelled the vail , 

I’ortunus took hi, turn who>e ample hand 
Heaveal up the 1 ghteae-d keel, and surl tl e iaiid, 

Vnd steered the sacred vcwcl safe to hmi 
The bnd, if not reslraincel had n el year vvay, 

Projected out a neck, and jut e’d to the sea 
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Hiberuia, prostrate at your feet, adored 
In you the pledge of her expected lord, 

Due to her isle , a venerable name , 

His father and his grandsire known to fame , 

Awed by that house, accustomed to command, 

The sturdy kerns in due subjection stand, 

Nor hear the reins in any foreign hand 

At your approach, they crowded to the port , 

And scarcely landed, you create a court 
As Ormond’s harbinger, to you they run. 

For Venus is the promise of the Sun 

The waste of civil w ars, their towns destroyed. 

Pales unhonoured, Ceres unemployed, 

Were all forgot , and one tnumphant day 
Wiped all the tears of three campaigns away 
Blood, rapines, massacres, were cheaply bought. 

So mighty recompense your beauty brought 
As when the dove returning bore the mark 
Of earth restored to the long labouring ark. 

The relics of mankind, secure of rest. 

Oped every u indow to receive the guest. 

And the fair bearer of the message blessed 
So, when you came, with loud repeated cnes. 

The nation took an omen from your eyes. 

And God advanced his rainbow in the skies. 

To sign inviolable peace restored , 

The saints with solemn shouts proclaimed the new 
accord 

^Vhen at your second coming y ou appear, 

(For I foretell that millenary year) 

The sharpened share shall \e\ the soil no more. 

But earth unbidden shall produce her store , 

The land shall laugh, the circhng ocean smile, 

And Heaven’s indulgence bless the holy isle 
Heaven from all ages has reserved for you 
That happy dune, which venom never knew , 

Or if It had been there, your eyes alone 
Have power to chase all poison, but their own 
Now in this interval, which Fate has cast 
BetwLxt your future glones and your past. 

This pause of povv er, ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn , 
While England celebrates your safe return. 

By which you seem the seasons to command. 

And bnng our summers back to their forsaken land 
The vanquished isle our leisure must attend, 

Till the fair blessmg we vouchsafe to send , 

Nor can we spare you long, though often we may lend. 
The dov e was twice employed abroad, before 
The world was dned, and she returned no more. 

' Nor dare we trust so soft a messenger, 

Vew from her sickness, to that northern air , 

Rest here awhile your lustre to restore, 

'fliat they may see you, as you shone before , 

For yet, the eclipse not wholly past, you wade 
Through some remains and dimness of a shade. 

A subject in his pnnce may claim a nght. 

Nor suffer hun with strength impaireij to fight , 

Till force returns, his ardour we restrain. 

And curb his warlike wish to cross the mam 
Now past the danger, let the learned begin 
The inquiry, where disease could enter in. 

How those malignant atoms forced their way. 

What in the faultless frame they found to make their 
prey. 

Where every element w as w eighed so well. 

That Heaven alone, who mixed the mass, could tell 


Which of the four ingredients could rebel , 

And where, impnsoned m so sweet a cage, 

A soul might well be pleased to pass an age 
And yet the fine materials made it weak , 

Porcelain by being pure is apt to break. 

Even to your breast the sickness durst aspire, 

And forced from that fair temple to retire, 

Profanely set the holy place on fire. 

In vam your lord, like young Vespasian, mourned. 
When the fierce flames the sanctuary burned , 

And I prepared to pay in verses rude 
A most detested act of gratitude 
Even this had been your Elegy, w hich now 
Is offered for your health, the table of my vow 
Your angel sure our Morley’s mind inspired, 

To find the remedy your ill requured , 

As once the Macedon, by Jove’s decree. 

Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy 
Or Heaven, which had such over-cost bestowed 
As scarce it could afford to flesh and blood. 

So liked the frame, he would not w ork anevv , 

To save the charges of another y ou , 

Or by his middle science did he steer, 

And saw some great contingent good appear. 

Well worth a miracle to keep you here. 

And for that end prcserveil tlic precious mould, 

Vfhich all the future Onnonds was to hold , 

And meditated, in his better mind. 

An heir from you who may redeem the failing kind. 

Blessed be the power which has at once restored 
The hopes of lost succession to your lord , 

Joy to the first and last of each degree, 

Virtue to courts, and, what I longed to see. 

To you the Graces, and the Muse to me. 

O daughter of the Rose, whose cheeks unite 
The differing titles of the Red and White , 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty w ell display. 

The blush of morning and the milky way' , 

Whose face is Paradise, but fenced from sm , 

For God in either eye has placed a cherubin 
All IS your lord’s alone , even absent, he 
Employs the care of chaste Penelope. 

For him you waste m tears your widowed hours, 

For hun your curious needle paints the flow ers , 

Such works of old impenal dames were taught. 

Such for Ascanius fair Elisa w rought. 

The soft recesses of your hours improve 
The three fair pledges of your happy love 
All other parts of pious duty done. 

You owe your Ormond nothmg but a son. 

To fill m future tunes his father’s place. 

And w ear the garter of his mother’s race. 

The Duchess to whom Dryden dedicated Palamon aiid ArctU, 
hts version of Chaucer’s ‘Knights Tale,* was the second wife of the 
second Duke of Ormond son of the Earl of Ossoiy , who died before 
his father, the first Duke j The Duchess was daughter of the Duke 
of BeauforL The traditional — and fabulous — story of the foundmg 
of the Order of the Garter confounds Joan, granddaughter of 
Edward I who was betrothed (but not married) to the second 
Earl of Salisburj , with the (non royal) Countess of the first EarL 
For the see note above at Butler page 741 Fatal 

lilted, destmed, Portunut, guardian deity of harbours , Palis, of 
sheep walks. The Duchess had just recovered from fever , Dr 
ilorlcy was her doctor Titus Vespasian wept at the destruction 
of the Temple of Jerusalem. Alexander the Great dreamt of a 
remedy for the poisoned wound of Ptolemy Soter Chirubm and 
chtrTihim, both plural forms, are often used interchangeably with 
‘cherub Dido was also called Elissa or Ehsa. 
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Thocxlore and Honoria. 

■Of nil the cities iii Uomannn lands, 

The chief ami most renowned Kavenna stands, 
Adorned m ancient times with arms and arts, 

And nch inhabitants with generous hearts 
Hut Theodore the brave, above the rest, ‘ 

Witli gifts of fortune and of nature Iilessed, 

The foremost place for avealth and honour held, 

And all m feaU of clnvalry excelled 

This noble youth to madness lo\ed a dame 
Of high degree , Ilonona nas her name , 

Tmr as the fairest, but of hauglily mind. 

And fiercer than became so soft a kind 
Proud of her birth (for equal she had none), 

■'I he rest she scorned, but hated him alone 
His gifts, his coastant courtship, nothing gainctl , 

For she, the more he loved, the more distlamed 
lie lived avith all the pomp he could devise. 

At lilts and tumainents obtained the prize, 

But found no favour m his lady's eyes 
Relentless as a rock, the lofty maid 
Turned alt to poison that he did or said 
Hor prayers, nor tears, nor olTercd eows, could move , 
Hie work went back wart! , and the more he stro\e 
T’ adrance his suit, tlic farther from her love. ' 
Weaned at length, and wanting remedy. 

He doubted oft, and oft resolved to die 
But pndc stood ready to prevent the blow , 

For who would die to gratify a foe? 

Ills generous mind disdained so mean a fate , 

That passed, his next endeavour was to hate 
Blit vainer tluat relief tlian all the rest , 

Hie less he hoped, with more desire possessed , 

I ovc stood the siege, and w ould not yield his breast 
Change was tlie next, but clinnge deceived his care. 
He sought n fairer, but found none so fair 
He would Iiave worn her out by slow degrees, 

As men by fasting starve tiic untamed disease 
Hut present love required a present ease 
Looking, lie feeds alone Ins famished e}es, 

I eeds lingering death, but looking not, he dies. 

Yet still he chose the longest way to fate, 

Wasting at once his life and his estate 

His friends beheld, and pitied him m vain, 
hor what advice ean case a lovers pain? 

Alisenee, the best expedient they could find, 

Alight save the fortune, if not cure the mind 
Tilts means tliej long proposed, but little gained, 

Yet, after mueli pursuil, at leiiglli oblnmed 
Hard you ma) think it was to give consent, 

TJut struggling vvilli bis own desires lie went. 

With large expense, and with a pompous tram, 
Provided as to vasit trance or Spam, 

Or for some distant voyage o’er the nuain 

But Love had clipped his wings, and cut him short, 

Confineal within the purlieus of the court, 

1 hree miles he went, no farther could retreat. 

Ills trivels ended at Ills countr) seat 
lo Chaxsi’s pleasing plains he took his way, 

Ihcre pitched Ills tents, and there resolved to stay 
1 he !ipnng was m the prime, the iieiohliounug grove 
Suppheal with birds, the chon- ters of love, 

'Music unlmught, lluit luinisiercd delight 
To monnng walks, and lulled his cares h) night 
I here he diseharged his fneiids Imt not the exp me 
Of frequent tre Us and pioiid imagnilieenec 
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He lived as kings retire, though more at taige 
From public busmess, jet with equal cliarge , 

With house and heart still ojien to receive , 

As well content as love would give him leave 
He would have bved more free , but many a guest. 
Who could forsake the friend, pursued the feast 
It hapjied one morning, as his fandy led. 

Before his usual hour he left his 
To walk witliin a lonely lawn, tliat stooil 
On every side surrounded by the wooil 
sHone he walked, to please his jiensive nniid, 

And sought the deepest solitude to find , 

Twas m a grove of spreading pines he strajed , 

The winds within the quivering branelies plaje-d. 

And dancing trees a moiimfiil music made 
I he place itself was suiting to his care. 

Uncouth and savage, as the cruel fair 
He wandered on, unknowing where he went. 

Lost m the viood, and all on love intent 
I he day already h df his raee had run, 

And summoned him to due repast at noon, 

But love could feel no hunger but his own 

Whilst listening lo tlie murmuring leaves he stood, 
Afore than a mile immersed within tlie wood, 

At once the wind was laid, the whispering sound 
Was dumb , a rising earthquake rocked the ground 
With deeper brown tlie grove was overspread , 

A sudden horror scizetl his giddy huad, 

•Vnd his ears tingled, and his colour fled , 

Kature was in alanii , some danger nigh 
Seemed threatened, though unseen to mortal eye, 
Unuse'd to fear, he summoned all his soul, 

And stood collected in himself— and whole , 

Not long for soon a whirlwind rose around, 

And from afar lie heard n screaming sound, 

As of a dame distressed, who cried for aid, 

And filleil vvitli loud laments the secret shadu 
A thicket close licsidc the grove there stood. 

With liners and bramble's cliokcci, and dw irfisli wockI, 
1 rom thence tlie uoKe, whicli now, approaclimg near, 
With more distinguislied notes invades his ear. 

He raiseal his heail, and saw a lieaiileous maid, 

With hair dishevelle'd, issuing through tlie sleide , 
Strippeil of lier clothes, and even tfiuse [larls revealed 
Which modest nature keeps from sight eoncealeal 
Her face, her hands, her naked limbs were tom, 

Witli passing through ihe bral es and priekly thorn , 
Two mastifis gaunt and grim lii.r Ihght pursued, 

And oft their fastened fangs in blood imbrued 
Oft the^ came up, and pinched her tender side , 

‘ "Mere}, O merev, Heaven I ' ^he ran, and crie-d , 
When Heaven wxs named, thej loosed ihtir hokt 
again, 

I hen sprung she forth, they followed her amain. 

Not far liehiiid, a knight of swarthy fice. 

High on a eoal black steeil pursued the vliOse , 

With floslnng liaiiies hu irdi at c)es were Idled, 

\nd in hu hands a naked suonl he held 
He cheered the dcg> lo folio v lier who fied. 

And vowed revenge on her devotcil held 
Vs Iheoilore was bom eit nob'e kind 
The brutal action roused hu manly nninl, 

Move>l wath Unworthy mage of tl c maid, 

He, though unamicil, rc olve-d b) givi 1 er auk 
A i.ijdm pine he wrenched frjin • ul the gioutid, 

The readiest v eajon thit hi, furv fou-iiL 
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TJius furnished for oiTence, he crossed the wa) 

Betwixt the graceless Mllain and his pre) 

The knight came thundering on, but, from afar, 

Thus m imperious tone forbad the war 
‘ Cease, Theodore, to prolTer ram relief, 

Nor stop the vengeance of so just a gnef , 

But gi\e me lea\e to seize mj destined prey, 

And let eternal justice take the way 
I but reaenge my fate, disdained, betrajed. 

And suffering death for this ungrateful maid ’ 

He said, at once dismounting from the steed , 

For now the hell hounds w ith supenor speed 
Had reached the dame, and, fastening on her side, 

The ground w ith issuing streams of purple dyed , 

Stood Theodore surprised in deadly fnght, 

With chattering teeth, and bnslhng hair upright , 

Yet armed wath inborn worth ‘ Whate’er,’ said he, 

‘ Thou art, w ho know ’st me better than I thee , 

Or prove thy rightful cause, or be defied , ’ 

The spiectre, fiercel) staring, thus replied 
‘ Know, riieodore, thy ancestry I claim. 

And Guido Cavalcanti was my name 
One common sire our fathers did beget , 

My name and story some remember yet 
Thee, then a boy, w ithin mj anns I laid, 

Wlien for my sms I loved this haughtj maid , 

Not less adored in life, nor served bj me. 

Than proud Honona now is loied by thee 
What did I npt her stubborn heart to gam? 

But all ni) lows were answered with disdain 
She scorned my sorrows, and despised my pain 
Long time I dragged mj da}^ in fruitless care , 

Then, loathing life, and plunged m deep despair, 

To finish my unhappy life, I fell 
On this sharp sword, and now am damned m hell 
‘Short was her joy , for soon the insulting maid 
By Heaven’s decree m the cold grave was laid 
And as m unrepenting sm she died, [pride , 

Doomed to the same bad place is punished for her 
Because she deemed I well deserved to die. 

And made a merit of her cruelty 

There, then, we met , both tned, and both were cast. 

And this irrevocable sentence passed 

That she, whom I so long pursued in vain, 

Should suffer from my liands a lingering pam 
Renewed to life, that she might daily die, 

I daily doomed to follow, she to fly , 

No more a lover, but a mortal foe, 

I seek her life (for love is none below) 

As often as my dogs with better speed 
Arrest her flight, is she to death decreed 
ITien with this fatal sword, on which I died, 

I pierce her opened back or tender side, 

And tear that hardened heart from out her breast. 
Which, with her entrails, makes my hungry hounds a 
Nor lies she long, but, as her fates onlain, [feast 
Springs up to life, and fresh to second pain, 

Is saved to day, to morrow to be slain ’ 

Tins, versed m death, the infernal knight relates. 
And then for proof fulfilled their common fates , 

Her heart and bow els through her back he drew 
And fed the hounds that helped him to pursue , 

Stem looked the fiend, as frustrate of his wall. 

Not half sufficed, and greedy yet to kill 
And now the soul, expiring through the wound. 

Had left the body breatliless on the ground. 
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When tlius tlic grisly spectre spoke again 
‘Behold the fruit of ill rewarded pain 
As many months as I sustained her hate, 

So many years is she condemned by Fate 
To daily death , and every several place, 

Conscious of her disdain and my disgrace. 

Must witness her just punishment, and lie 
A scene of triumph and revenge to me ' 

As m this grove I took my last farewell, 

As on this very spot of earth I fell, ^ 

zVs I riday saw me die, so she my prey 
Becomes even here, on this revolving day ’ 

Ihus, while he spoke, the virgin from the ground 
Upstarted fresh, already closed the w ound. 

And unconcerned for all she fell before. 

Precipitates her flight along the shore 
The hell hounds, as ungorged vv ith flesh and blooii. 
Pursue tlieir prey, and seek their wonted fooel 
The fiend remounts his courser, mends his pace, 

And all the vision vanished from the plaec 

Long stood the noble youth oppressed with awe, 

And stupid at the wondrous things he saw, 

Surpassmg common faith, lr3nsgre*ssing Nature’s law. 
He would have been asleep, and wished to wake, 

But dreams, he knew , no long impression make, 
Though strong at first , if vision, to what end. 

But such as must his future stale portend. 

His love the damsel, and himself the fiend? 

But yet, reflecting that it could not be 
From Heaven, which cannot impious acts decree. 
Resolved within himself to shun the snare 
Which hell for his destruction did prepare , 

And, as lus better genius should direct, 

From an ill cause to draw a good effect 

Inspired from Heaven, he homeward took his way, 
Norpalletl his new design with long delay 
But of Ins train a trasty sen ant sent 
To call his friends together at his tent. 

They came, and, usual salutations paid, 
lAiih words premeditated thus he said 
‘What you have often counselled, to remove 
My vain pursuit of unregarded love, 

By thrift my sinking fortune to repair. 

Though late, yet is at last become my care 
My heart sliall be my own , my vast expense 
Reduced to bounds by timely providence , 

This only I require , invite for me 
Honona, with her fathers familv, 

Her fnends and mine , the cause I shall display 
On Fnday next, for that ’s the appointed day ’ 

Well pleased were all his friends, the task vvas. 
light , 

The father, mother, daughter, they invite. 

Hardly the dame w as drawn to this repast , 

But yet resolved, because it was the last 
The day was come, the guests mvited came. 

And with the rest the inexorable dame 
A feast prep.ared w ith notous expense. 

Much cost, more care, and most magnificence. 

The place ordained was m that haunted grove 
Where the revenging ghost pursued his love 
The tables in a proud pavilion spread. 

With flowers below, and tissue overhead 
The rest m rank, Honona chief in place, 

Was artfully contnved to set her face 
To front the thicket, and behold thq chase.. 
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The feast was served, the time sei well forecast, 

That just when the dessert and fruits were pi iced, 

1 he fiend's alarm Iiegan , the hollow sound 
Sung m the leaves, the forest shook around, 

Air hlackened, rolled the thunder, groaned the ground 
Nor long before the loud laments arise 
Of one distressed, and mastifTs’ mmgletl cnes , 

And first the dame came rushing through the wood, 
And next the famished hounds that sought their food. 
And gnped her flanks, and oft essayed their jaws m 
laist eame the felon on hes sable steed, [blootl 

Armed with his naked sword, and urged hes dogs to 
bhe ran, and cned, her flight direetly bent — [siKcd 

A guest unbidden — to the fatal tent. 

The scene of death, and place ordained for punish 
Loud was the noise, aghast was e\ery guest [ment 
The women shneked, the men forsook the feast , 

'ITie hounds at nearer distance hoarsely ba>cd , 

The hunter close pursued the visionary maid , 

S)he rent the heaven with loud laments, imploring atd 
Hie gallants, to protect the lady’s right, 

'ITicir fauchions brandished at the grisly spnght , 

High on his stirrups he provoked the light 
Then on the crowd he cast a furious look, 

And withered all their strength before he strook 
■* Back, on your lives ' let lie,’ said he, ‘ my prey. 

And let my vengeance take the de'stiiied way 
Vam are your arms, and vainer your defence, 

-Vgainst the eternal doom of Providence 

lime IS the ungrateful maid by Heaven de*signed 

llercy she would not give, nor mercy shall she liiid ’ 

At this the former tale again he told 

With thundering tone, and dreadful to behold 

Sunk Were their hearts with horror of the crime. 

Nor needed to be warneal a second time, 

' But bore each other back some knew the face. 

And all had heard the much lamented case 
Of him who fell for low, and this the fatal place 
And now the infernal minister advanced. 

Seized the due victim, and with fury laneeal 
Her back, and, piercing through her inmost heart. 

Drew backward, as liefore, the oflending part 
1 he reeking entrails next he tore away. 

And to Ins meagre mastiffs made a prey 
file pale assistants on each other stared. 

With gaping mouths for isjuing words jircparcd , 

The still bom sounds u[)oii the palate hung 
And died iinpcrfect on the faltering tongue 
The fright was general , but the female band, 

A helpless train, in more confusion stand 
With horror shurldcnng, on a heap they run, 
tuck at the sight of hateful justice done , 

I' or conscience rung the alarm, and made the case their 
bo, spread upon a lake with upward eye, [owiu 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high 
They elose their trembling troop anil all attend 
On whom tile sow sing eagle will descend 

But mOst the proud Ilonona feared the event. 

And thought to her alone the vision sent 
Her guilt presents to her distracteal mind 
Heaven’s justice, Thcoilore’s revengeful kind. 

And the same fate to the same sin assigueHl , 

Already see's herself the monster’s prey. 

And feels her heart and entrails turn away 
'Twas a mute scene of sorrow, mixed with fear , 

Still on the table lay the unlimshcd eheer 


I he knight and hungry mastifls stcuKl around 
Ihe mangleal danie lay' lireathless on the guiund 
When on a sudden, re mspireal with breatli, 

Again she rose, again to suffer death , 

Nor stayed the hell hounds, nor the hunter stayeil, 

But followetl, as before, the flying maid 
fhe avenger took from earth the avenging sword, 
zAnd mounting light as air, Ins sable steed he spurred 
The clouds dispelled, the sky resumed her light. 

And Nature stood recovered of her fright 
But fear, the last of ills, remained liehinil, 
zAnd horror heavy sat on every miml 
Nor Theodore eiicoiiragcil more his Last, 

But sternly looked, as hatching m his breast 
Some deep designs , which, when Honona viewed, 

The fresh impulse her former fright renewed , 

She thought herself the trembling d line who lied. 

And him the grisly ghost that spurred the infernal 
steed 

ITie more dismayeal, for when {he guests withdrew. 
Their courteous hast, saluting all the crew, 

Regardless passed lier o’er , nor graced with kind 
lhat sting infixed within her haughty mind [adieai , 
1 he downfall of her empire she ilivined, 

And her proud heart with secret sorrow pined 
Home as they went, ihe sad discourse renewed, 

Of the relentless dame to death jiursUed, 

And of the sight obscene so lately viewed 
None durst arraign the righteous doom she Imre, 

Lven they who pilad most, yet blamed her more { 

Ihe parallel they needed not to name. 

But in the dead they damneil the living dame, 
zAt every little noise she looked behind, 

I'or still the knight was present to lier mind 
And anxious oft sbe stattexl on the way, 

.And thought the horseman ghost eame tliundenng for 
Returned, she took her bed with little rest, [his prey 
But m short slumbers dreamt the funeral feast 
zAvvaked, slie turned her side, and slept agam , 

The same Idack vapours mounted m her brain, 

And tile same dreams returned with double pain. 

Now forced to wake, because afraid to sleep. 

Her LIockI all fevered, with a furious Jeaj) 

She sprung from heal, distracted m her iiiiiid. 

And feared at every steji a twitching sjmte behiii'L 
Harkhng and desperate, with a staggering paee, 

Of death afraid, and conscious of disgrace , 

1 car, pnde, remorse, at once her heart assailexl , 

Pnde put remorse to flight, but fear prevailed. 

Friday, the fatal dxy, when next it came, 

Her soul forethought tlie fiend would tliange his game, 
And her pursue, or 1 heoilore Is. slam, 
zAnd two ghost') join their paeks to hunt her oer the 
Hus dreadful image sO poises ed lier mind, [plain, 
riiat, de-siierate any sucexiur else* to find, 

She ce*ased all farther hope , uid now I e'gaii 
To make reflection on the imlnppy man, 

Ridi, brave, and young, wlio past expre-xston lovcil , 
Proof to ilissiam, and not to I>e removed 
Of all the men rcspe'cled ami admircsl , 

Of all tile dames, except herself, ilejired 

AVhy not of her’ preferrcvl alKWe the rest 

By him with knightly deeds, and open love professed? 

So had another been, v.here 1 c hL vow j aJdrtsieaJ 

’llus ijucllexl her pride, \ct oiberstoul t> reinainexf. 

Tint onee disilamtn'.,, she might lx. disdunol 
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The fear was just,’ but greater fear prevailed , 

Fear of her life by hellish hounds assailed 
He took a lowenng leave , but who can tell 
^Vhat outward hate might inward love conceal? 

Her sex’s arts she knew , and w hy not then 
Might deep dissembling have a place in men? 

Here hope began to dawn , resolved to try’, 

She fixed on this her utmost remedj 
Death was behind, but hard it was to die 
’ Twas time enough at last on death to call. 

The precipice in sight, a shrub was all 
That kmdly stood betwixt to break the fatal fall 
One maid she had, beloved above the rest , 

Secure of her, the secret she confessed , 

And now the cheerful light her fears dispelled , 

She with no winding turns the truth concealed. 

But put tlie woman off, and stood rev ealed 
With faults confessed, commissioned her to go, 

If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe , 

The welcome message made, was soon receiv ed , 

’Twas what he vv ished, and hoped, but scarce believed , 
Fate seemed a fair occasion to present , 

He knew the sex, and feared she might repent, 

Should he delay the moment of consent 
There yet remained to gam her friends (a care 
rhe modesty of maidens vvell might spare) , 

But she w ith such a zeal the cause embraced 
(As w omen, where they will, are -jll in haste). 

The father, mother, and the km beside, 

Were overborne by fury of the tide , 

With full consent of all, she changed her state , 
Resistless in her love, as lu her hate 
Bj her example warned, the rest beware , 

More easy, less imperious, were the^fair , 

And that one hunting, w Inch the dev il designed 
For one fair female, lost him half the kind 

(From Boccaccio ) 

Brjoy the Present Hour 
Enjoy tlie present smiling hour, 

And put It out of Fortune’s power 
The tide of business, like the running stream. 

Is sometimes high and sometimes low , 

A quiet ebb or a tempestuous flow, 

And alvvuys m extreme 
Now with a noiseless gentle course 
It keeps wathin the middle bed , 

Anon It lifts aloft the head. 

And bears down all before it vv itli impetuous force , 

And trunks of trees come rolling dovvai , 

Sheep and their folds together drown 
Both house and homestead into seas are borne , 

And rocks are from their old foundations tom , 

And woods, made thin with winds, their scattered 
honours mourn. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone 
He w ho can call to daj' his own 
He who, secure within, can say. 

To morrow, do thy worst, for I have lived to day 
Be fair or foul, or ram or shine. 

The joys I have possessed m spite of fate are mine 
Not heaven itself upon the past has power , 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour 1 

Fortune, that with mahcious joy 
Does man, her slave, oppress. 


Proud of her office to desiroj. 

Is seldom pleased to bless - 
Still \anous and inconstant still, 

But with an inclination to be ill. 

Promotes, degrades, delights in stnfe. 

And makes a lottery of life 
I can enjoy her while she ’s kind , 

But when she dances in the wind, 

jVnd shakes her w mgs, and will not slaj , 

I puff the prostitute awaj 

The little or the much she gav e is quiellj resigned t 
Content with poverty, my soul I arm , 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

What IS ’t to me, 

Who never sail m her unfaithful sea. 

If storms anse, and clouds grow black , 

If the mast split, and threaten wreck? 

Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill gotten gam , 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 

While the debating winds and billows bear ' 

His wealth into the main 
For me, secure from Fortune’s blows. 

Secure of what I cannot lose. 

In mj small pinnace I can sail. 

Contemning all the blustcnng roar , 

And running with a merry gale, 

With fnendly stars my safety seek. 

Within some little winding cre*ck. 

And see the storm ashore. 

(Ironi //omrr, Odes, 111 29.) 

From Songr in 'The Conquest of Granada ’ 
Beneath a my rtle's shade. 

Which love for none but happy lovers made, 

I slept, and straight my love before me brought 
Phyllis, the object of my waking thought 
Undressed she came my flame to meet, 

^^Tllle love strewed flowers beneath her feet, 

Flowers which, so pressed by her, became more sweet. 

From the bnght vision’s head 
A careless ved of lawn vv as loosely shed, 

From her white temples fell her shaded hair. 

Like cloudy sunshine, not too brown nor fair 
Her hands, her lips, did love inspire, 

Her every grace my heart did fire. 

But most her eyes, which languished with desire 

Song from ‘Oleomenes ’ 

No, no, poor suffering heart, no change endeavour. 
Choose to suslam the smart, rather than leav e her , 

My ravished eyes behold such charms about her, 

I can die with her, but not live without her , 

One tender sigh of hers to see me languish. 

Will more than pay the pnee of my past anguish * 
Beware, O cruel fair, how y ou smile on me, 

'Twas a kind look of yours, that has undone me 

Love has in store for me one happy minute. 

And she wall end my pain, who did begin it , 

Then no day void of bliss, of pleasure, leaving. 

Ages shall shde away wathout perceiving 
Cupid shall guard the door, the more to please us, 

And keep out time and death, when they vv ould seize use 
Time and death shall depart, and say m flying 
Love has found out a vv ay to liv e by dying 
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II. From lirjilcu’H iiraiiiiiH — Prefixed to the two 
specimen scenes given here from Dryden’s dramas 
arc a few shorter passages of exceptional poetic 
interest 

Freedom 

No man has more contempt than I of breath , 

But whence hast thou the right to give me death? 
Obeyed as sovereign by thy subjects be, 

But know lliat I alone am king of me 
I am as free as Nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began. 

When wild m woods the noble savage ran 

(From TIu Cotiqucsl of GrattaJa, Part 1 ) 

Timidity 

As some fair tulip, by a storm opprest. 

Shrinks up, and folds its silken arms to rest , 

And bending to the blast, all pale and dead, 

Hears from within the wind sing round its head 
So shrouded up your beauty disappears , 

Unveil, my love, and lay aside your fears 

The storm that caused your fright is past and done 

(From the same. Part i ) 

Forgiveness 

A blush remains m a forgiven face. 

It wears the silent tokens of disgrace 
Forgiveness to the injured docs belong. 

But they ne’er pardon w ho have done the wrong 

(From Part ii ) 

Love 

Love IS that madness whicli all lovers have , 

But yet 'tis sweet and pleasing so to rave 
’ ris an enchantment, where the reason ’s bound , 

But Paradise is m the enchanted grouniL 
A palace void of envy, cares, and strife , 

Where gentle hours delude so much of life 
To take those charms away, and set me free. 

Is but to send me into misery 

And prudence, of whose care so much you boast, 

Restores those pains which that sweet folly lost 

(From the samcj Part il ) 

That fnendship winch from withered love doth shoot, 
Like the faint herbage on a rock, wants root , 

Love IS a tender amity, refined 
Grafted on fnendship, it exalts the mind , 

Blit when the graff no longer docs remain, 

The dull stock lives, but never bears again 

(From Part le) 

So Venus moves when to the Thunderer 
In smiles or tears she would some suit prefer 
When with her ceslus girt 
And drawn by doves, she cuts the liquid skies. 

To every eye a goddess is confest , 

By all the heavenly nations she is blest. 

And each with secret joy admits her to his breast 

(From Part it.) 

Fair though you are 

As summer mornings, and your eyes more bright 
than stars that twinkle on a winter’s night , 

Though you have eloquence to warm and move 
, Cold age and fasting hermits into love J 

Though Almalnde vv ith scorn rewards my care. 

Yet than to change ’tis nobler to despair 


My love’s my soul, and that from fate is free, 

Tis that unchanged and deathless part of me 

(tram Part u,> 

Love various minds does vanously aspire 
He stirs m gentle natures gentle fire, 

Like that of incense on the altars laid , 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade — 

A fire which every windy passion blows. 

With pnde it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 

(From Tyranmc Love ) 

A change so swift wliat heart did ever feel 1 
It rushed upon me like a mighty stream, 

And bore me m a moment far from shore 
I ’ve loved away myself, m one short hour 
Already am I gone an age of passion 
Was it his youth, his valour, or success? 

These might perhaps be found m other men 
’Twos that respect, that awful homage paid me , 

That fearful love which trembled m liis eyes. 

And with a silent earthquake shook his soul 
But when he spoke, what tender words he said 1 
So softly that, like flakes of feathered snow. 


They melted as they fell 


(From The Spcintsk Fnar') 


Mldnlffht 

All things are hushed, as Nature’s self lay dead , 

The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head, 

The little birds m dreams their songs repeat. 

And sleeping flowers beneath the night dew sweat , 
Even lust and envy sleep, yet love denies 
Rest to my soul and slumber to my eyes 

It was these famous lines on midnight that Woids- 
vvorth pronounced to be ‘vague, bombastic, and 
senseless ’ 

Teara 

What precious drops are those 
Which silently each other’s track pursue, 

Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew ' 

(From The Conquest of Gnjimi/o, Part le) 

Mankind. 

Men arc but children of a larger grow tli , 

Our appetite ’s as apt to change as theirs, 

And full as craving too, and full as vam , 

And >et the soul shut up m her dark room, 

Viewing so clear abroad, at home sees nothing, 

But, like a mole in earth, busy and blind, 

Works all her folly up, and casts it outward 

To the world’s open view Utfor Lovc.y 

Man IS but man , unconstant still, and various , 

There’s no to morrow in him like to-daj 
Perhaps the atoms rolling m his brain 
Make him think honestly this present hour , 

The npxt, a swarm of base ungrateful thoughts 
May mount aloft, and where’s our Eg>pt then’ 

Who would trust chance? since all men have the seeds 
Of good and ill, which should work upward first 

(From Clcoineitts.'} 

Life 

When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat , 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit, 

Trust on, and think to morrow will repay 
lo morrow’s falser than the fonner da) , 
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Lies worse , "ind while it sajs we sliall be blest 
\\ ith some new joys, cuts off what we possessed 
Strange cozenage ' None would live past jeara again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain , 

And from the dregs of life think to recei\e 
What the first spnghlly running could not gise. 

I ’m tired with wailing for this chymic gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old 
— ’Tis not for nothing that w e life pursue , 

It pays our hopes with something still that ’s new 
Fach day’s a mistress unenjoyed before , 

Like travellers, we’re pleased with seeing more. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend. 

You would not hurry to your journey’s end 

(From Atircngzcbt ) 

Fear of Death 

Berenice Now death draws near, a strange per 
plexity 

Creeps coldly on me, like a fear to die 
Courage uncertain dangers may abate. 

But who can bear tlie approach of certain fate ? 

St Catherine The wisest and the best some fear 
may show, 

And wish to stay, though they resolve to go 

Ber As some faint pilgrim, standing on the shore, 
First views the torrent he would venture o’er. 

And then his inn upon the farther ground, 

Loath to wade through, and loather to go round 
Then dipping m his staff, does trial make 
How deep it is, and sighing pulls it back 
Sometimes resolved to fetch his leap , and then 
Runs to the bank, but there stops short again 
So I at once 

Both heavenly faith and human fear obey , 

And feel before me m an unknown way 
For this blest voyi^e I with joy prepare. 

Yet am ashamed to be a stranger there, 

(From ryrnnmc Lirve) 

Scene from ‘All for Love ’ 

(This was the only plaj Dryden wrote for himself, he said, all 
the rest were given to the people , the scene quoted he thought the 
best he had wntten m that kind. The play, avowedly m imitation 
oLSlnkespcare, is founded on the story of Antony and Cleopatra , 
the dialogue quoted like that from Doit Sebastian^ given below, is 
■obvaously founded on the quarrql of Brutus and Cassius m yuUtts 
Casar Ventidius was Antony s general ] 

Antony They tell me ’tis my birthday, and I ’ll keep it 
With double pomp of sadness. 

’Tis what the day deserves which gave me breath, 

^Vhy was I raised the meteor of the world. 

Hung in the skies, and blazmg as I travelled, 

'Fill aU my fires were spent, and then cast doivnward 
To be trod out by Cresar? 

Ventiaius [^Aside ] On my soul 
Tis mournful, wondrous mournful I 

Ant Count thy gams, 

Now, Antony wouldst thou be bom for this? 

Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has starv ed thy wanting age 

V ’.nt \Aside ] How sorrow shakes him ' 

So now the tempest tears him by the roots. 

And on the ground extends the noble rum 

[Antony threnos himself down ] 
4nt Lie there, thou shadow of an emperor , 

The place thou pressest on thy mother earth 
Is all thy empire now now it contains thee , 


Some few days hence, and then ’twill be too large, 

When thou’rt contracted in thy narrow um, , 

Shrunk to a few cold ashes , then Octavia 
(hor Cleopatra will not live to see it), 

Octavia then will have thee all her own. 

And bear thee in her widowed hand to Casar 
Casar will weep, the crocodile w ill w eep. 

To see his nval of the universe 

Lie stdl and peaceful there 1 ’ll think no more on 'L 
Give me some music , look that it be sad , 

I’ll soothe my melancholy till I swell. 

And burst myself with sighing 

’Tis somewhat to my humour Stay, I fancy 

I ’m now turned wild, a commoner of nature , 

Of all forsaken, and forsaking all , 

Live in a shady forest’s silvan scene , 

Stretched at my length beneath some blasted oak, 

I lean my head upon the mossy bark. 

And look just of a piece, as I grew from it , 

My uncombed locks, matted like mistletoe. 

Hang o’er my hoary face , a murmuring brook 

Runs at my foot 

Vent Methinks I fancy 

Myself there too 

Ant The herd come jumping by me. 

And fearless quench their thirst, while I look on, 

.And take me for their fellow citizen 

More of this image , more, it lulls my thoughts. 

Vent I must disturb him. I can hold no longer 

[Stands tijorc. him 

Ant [Starling up ] Art thou Ventidius? 

V<.ni Are you Antony ? 

I 'm liker what I was, than you to him 
I left you last. 

Ant I ’m angry 

Vent So am I 

Ant I would be pnv ate Leave me 
Vent Su:, I love you. 

And therefore will not leave you. 

Ant Will not leave me ' 

^Vhere have you learned that answer’ Who am I ' 

Vent My emperor , the man I love next heaven 
If I said more, I think ’twere scarce a sin 
You are all tliat ’s good and godlike. 

Ant ' All that ’s wretched 

You will not leave me, then’ 

Vent ’Twas too presuming 

To say I would not but I dare not leave you , 

And ’tis unkind in you to chide me hence 
So soon, when I so far have come to see you 
Ant Now thou hast seen me, art thou satisfied? 

For, if a fnend, thou hast beheld enough. 

And, if a foe, too much 

Vent Look, emperor , this is no common dew , 

I have not wept this forty years , but now 
My mother comes afresh into my eyes , 

I cannot help her softness. 

Ant By heaven, he weeps, poor good old man,hevveepsl 
The big round drops course one another down 
The furrows of his cheeks. Stop ’em, Ventidius, 

Or I shall blush to death , they set my shame. 

That caused ’em, full before me. 

Vent I ’ll do my best 

Ant Sure there’s contagion in the tears of friends , 
See, I have caught it too Believe me, ’tis not 
For my own gnefs, but thme. Nay, father 
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Veui _ L.mperor • 

j1>il Lmperor ' Why, that ’s the style of victory 
The conquering soldier, red with unfelt wounds, 

Salutes hus general so hut never more 
ihall that sound reach my ears 

Vdtl I warrant you 

Ant Actium, Actiuni I Oh 

Kent It sits too near jou 

Ant Here, here it lies , a lump of lead by day , 

And in my short, distraqtcd nightly slumbers. 

The hag that rides my dreaims 

Kent Out with it , give it \ent 

Ant Urge not my shame — 

I lost a battle 

Kent So has Julius done [think’st , 

Ant Thou favour’st me, and speak’st not half thou 
For Julius fought it out, and lost it fairly , 

But Antony 

Kent Aay, stop not 

tnt Antony — 

Well, thou wilt have it — like a cosvard, fled, 
bled while his soldiers fought , fled first, Ventidius. 

'1 hou long’st to curse me, and I give thee leave. 

I know thou cam’st prepared to rail 

Kent I did 

Ant I’ll help thee — I have lieen a man, Ventidius' 

Kent Yes, and a brave one , but 

Ant I know thy meaning 

But I have lost my reason, ha\e disgraced 
The name of soldier with inglorious ease , 

In the full vintage of my flowing honours 
Sat still, and saw it pressed by other hands 
Fortune came smiling to my youth, and wooed it 
And purple greatness met my ripened years 
When first I came to empire, I was borne 
On tides of people, crowding to my triumphs 
The wish of nations, and the willing world, 

Reccued me as its pledge of future peace 
1 was so great, so happy, so belo\e<I, 
bate could not rum me, till I took pains, 

And worked against my fortune, chid her from me. 

And turned her loose yet still she enmc again 
^^y careless days and my luvurious nights 
At length have weaned her, and now she ’s gone 
Oone, gone, divorced for ever Help me, soldier. 

To curse this madman, this industrious fool, 

Who laboured to be w retched I’o thee, curse me. 

Kent No 
Ani Why? 

yeni You are too sensible already 

Of what you liavc done , too conscious of your failings. 
And like a scorpion, wliipt by otlieis first 
To fury, sling yourself m mad revenge 
I would bring balm, and pour it in your wounds, 

■Cure your distempered mind, and heal your fortunes 
int I know thou wouldst 
lent I will 

Ant I fa, ha, iia, lia ' 

/ ent \ ou laugh 

Ant I do, to see ofncious love 
Give cordials to the dead 

Kent You would be lost, then’ 

Ani 1 am 

Kent I say you are not Try your fortune. 
hit I leave to the utmost Dost thou think me 
desperate 


Without just cause? No, when I found all lost 
Beyond repair, I hid me from tlie world. 

Ami learned to scorn it here , which now I do 
So heartily, I think it is not worth 
flic cost of keeping 

Kent Cas,ar thinks not so 

lie’ll thank you for the gift he could not take 
You would be killed like fully, would you? Do 
Hold out your throat to Casar, and die tamely 
An> No, I can kill myself, and so resohe. 

Kent I can die with you, too, when time shall serve , 
But fortune calls upon us now to live, 

1 o fight, to conquer 

Ant Sure thou dream’st, Vcntidius ' 

Kent No, 'lis you dream, you sleep away your 
hours 

In desperate sloth, niiscalleal philosojihy 

Up, up, for honour’s sake , twelve le-gioils wait you, 

And long to call you chief By painful jouriievs 
I ltd ’em patient both of heat and hunger, 

Down from tlie I’arihian marches to llie Nile 
Twill do you good to see their sunburnt faces, 
Theirscarrcd cheeks, and chopt bands , there ’s v i rlue in ’em 
1 hey ’ll sell those mangled limbs at dearer rite.s 
Than yon trim bands can buy 
Ant Where left you them ? 

Kent I said m I ower Syria 
.Inl Bring ’em hither, 

There may be life m these 

Knt riiey will not come 

Ant AVliy didst thou mock my hope-switb promised aids, 
To iloiiblc my despair? They 're mulmous. 

Kent Most firm and loyal 

Ant Yet they will not marcli 

fo succour me Oh, trifier ' 

Kent They jietitiGn 

You would make haste to Iiead 'em 

Int I 'm besieged 

Kent Tliere’sbut one way shut up How canle I hither’ 
Ant I will not stir 

Kent 1 hey would perhaps dewire 

A better reason. 

Int I have never used 

My soldiers to demand a reason of 
My actions Why did they refuse to march ? 

Kent They said they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
Ant What was’t they said’ 

Kent They said they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
Why should they fight, indeed, to make her conquer, 

.\n(l make you more a slave ’ To gam you kingdoms 
Which, for a kiss, at vour ne-\t midnight feast 
You’ll sell to her? fheii she llew naniCi her jewels. 

And calls this diamond sucli or such a tax , 

I.ach pendant in her ear shall be a province 
Ani Ventidiu-s, 1 allovv your tongue free llecnce 
On all ray other faults , but, on your life, 

No word of Cleopatra , she deserves 
More worlds than I cm lo.e. 

Katt Behold, you powers, 

To whom you have intrusted humankind , 

See hurope, \fne, \sia put m balance, 

\nd all Weighed down by one light worthless wonean ' 

I think the gods are \ntonie , and give, 

Like prodigals, tins nether wur'd away 
To none hut wasteful Land 
tut 
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Vent I take the privilege of plain love to speak 
Ant Plain love ' plain arrogance ' plain insolence ' 
Thy men are cowards, thou an envious traitor , 

■\Vho, under seeming honesty, hast vented 
The burden of thy rank o’erflowing gall 
Oh, that thou vvert my equal , great in arms 
As the first Caisar was, that I might kill thee 
Without stain to my honour 1 

Vent You may kill me 

You have done more already, called me traitor 
Ant Art thou not one ? 

Vent For shewing )ou ) ourself. 

Which none else durst have done But had I been 
That name which I disdain to speak again, 

I needed not have sought your abject fortunes. 

Come to partake your fate, to die w ith you. 

What hmdered me to have led my conquenng eagles 
To fill Octavius’ bands? I could have been 
A traitor then, a glonous happy traitor. 

And not have been so called 

Ant Forgive me, soldier , 

I’ve been too passionate 

Vt,nt You thought me false , 

Thought my old age betrayed you. Kill me, sir , 

Pray kill me , yet you need not , jour unkindness 
Has left your svv ord no work 
Ant I did not think so , 

I said It m my rage , piythee, forgive me 
Why didst thou tempt my anger, by discovery 
Of vv hat I wofild not hear ’ 

Vent No prmce but you 

Could merit that smeenty I used , 

Nor durst another man have ventured it , 

But jou, ere love misled your wandering ejes, 

Were sure the chief and best of human race, 

Framed in the very pride and boast of nature, 

So perfect that the gods who formed you wondered 

At their own skill and cried, A lucky hit 

Has mended our design Their envj hindered. 

Else you had been immortal and a pattern, 

When Heaven w ould work for ostentation sake. 

To copy out agaiiL 

Ant But Cleopatra 

Go on , for I can bear it now 

Vent No more 

Ant Thou dar’st not trust my passion, but thou mayst. 
Thou only lov’st, the rest have flattered me 

Vent Heaven’s blessing on your heart for that kind word 
Maj I beheve you love me ? Speak again 
Ant Indeed I do Speak this, and this, and this. 

\_Ht(^ng /iim 

Thy praises were unjust , but 1 ’ll deserve ’em. 

And yet mend all Do with me what thou wilt , 

Lead me to victorj , thou know st the vv aj 

Vent And will you leave this 

Ant Pry thee, do not curse her. 

And I will leave her , though. Heaven knows, I love 
Beyond life, conquest, empire, all but honour 
But I w ill leave her 

Vent That’s mj roval master 

And shall we fight? 

Ant I warrant thee, old soldier , 

Thou shalt behold me once again in iron, 

And, at the head of our old troops, that beat 
The Parthians, cry aloud. Come, follow mt 

Vent Oh, now I hear mj emperor ! In that word 


Octavius fell Gods, let me see that daj. 

And, if I have ten jears behind, take all , 

I’ll thank you for the exchange 
Ant Oh, Cleopatra I 

Vtut .Vgain ? 

Ant I ’ve done. In that last sigh she went , 

Caesar shall know what ’tis to force a lover 
From all he holds most dear 

Vent Mcthiiiks you breathe 

Another soul , your looks arc more divine , 

You speak a hero, and j ou mov e a god 

Int Oh, thou hast fired me , my soul ’s up in arms. 
And mans each part about me Once again 
That noble eagerness of fight has seized me , 

That eagerness w ith which I darted upw ard 
lo Cassius’ camp In vain the steepj hill 
Opposed my w ay , m v am a war of spears 
Sung round ray head, and planted all mj shield , 

I won the trenches, while mj foremost men 
Lagged on the plain below 

Vent Ye gods, je gods, 

For such another honour ' 

Ant Come on, mj soldier ’ 

Our hearts and arms are still the same I long 
Once more to meet our foes , that thou and I, 

Like Time and Death, marching before our troops. 

May taste fate to ’em, mow ’em out a passage, 

And, entering where the foremost squadrons jaeld. 

Begin the noble harvest of the field 

(From •\ct a> 

Scene from ' Don Sebastian.’ 

[Don Sebastian of Ponugal defeated and taken prisoner bj the: 
Moon, IS saved from death by Dormc, a noble Portuguese, then a. 
renegade in the court of the Emperor of Parbary , but formerly Don 
Alonzo of Alcazar Attendants being dismissed, Dora.\ takes ofT 
his turban, and assumes his Portuguese dress and manner J 

Bora r Now do j ou know me ? 

Sebastian Thou shouldst be zVlonzo 
Dor So you should be Sebastian , 

But when Sebastian ceased to be himself, 

I ceased to be zklonzo 

Seb zVs in a dream 

I see thee here, and scarce believe mine eyes. 

Dor Is It so strange to find me where ray wrongs. 

And your inhuman tjTanny' have sent me? 

Think not you dream or, if you did, my injuries 
Shall call so loud, that lethargy should vvakt. 

And death should give you back to answer me 
A thousand nights have brushed their balmv wings 
Over tliese eyes , but ever when they closed. 

Your tyrant image forced them ope agam. 

And dried the efew s they brought 

The long expected hour is come at length. 

By manly vengeance to redeem my fame 
And that once cleared, eternal sleep is w elcome 
Seb I have not j et forgot I am a king. 

Whose roj al office is redress of wrongs 

If I hav e w ronged thee, charge me face to face , 

I have not yet forgot I am a soldier 
Dor ’Tis the first justice thou hast ever done me , 

Then though I loathe this woman’s war of tongues. 

Yet shall my cause of vengeance first be clear , 

’And, Honour, be thou judge 

Sob Honour befnend us both. 

Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majesty to hear 
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I warn thee thus, because I know th> temper 

Is insolent and haughty to superiors 

How often hast thou bra\ed m> ptnctful court. 

Filled it with noisy brawls and wind) boasts , 

And with past service, nauseously repeated. 

Reproached even me thy pnnee ? 

Dor And well I might, when you forgot reward. 

The part of heaven m kings , for punishment 
Is hangman’s work, and drudgery for devils 
I must and will reproach thee w ith my service. 

Tyrant 1 It irks me so to call my prmce , 

But just resentment and hard usage coined 
The unwilling word, and, grating as it is. 

Take It, for ’tis thy due 
Seb How, tyrant? 

Dor 1 yrant ' 

Sib Traitor 1 that name thou canst not echo back 
That robe of infamy, that circumcision, 

111 hid beneath that robe, proclaim thee traitor , , 

And if a name 

More foul than traitor be, ’tis renegade 

Dor If I’m a traitor, think and blush, thou tjrant. 
Whose injuries betrayed me into treason. 

Effaced my loyalty, unhinged mj faith, 

And burned me from hopes of heaven to hell , 

All these and all my yet unfinibhctl crimes, 

When I shall rise to plead before the saints, 

I charge on thee, to make thy damning sure 
Seb Thy old presumptuous arroganee again, 

That bred my first dislike and then my loathing , 

Once more be warned, and know me for thj king 
Dor Too well I know thee, but for king no more 
This is not Lisbon, nor the circle this. 

Where like a statue thou hast stooel besieged 
By sycophants and fools, the growth of courts , 

Where thy gulled eyes, in all the gaudy round, 

Met nothing hut a he in c\ cry face , 

And tlie gross flattery of a gaping crowd, 

Lnvious who first should catch and first applaud 
'fhe stuff or royal nonsense when I spoke, 

My honest homely words were carped and censured 
For want of courtly style related actions. 

Though moilcstly reported, passed for boasts 

Secure of ment, if I asked reward, 

ihy hungry minions thought their nghts in\ ailed, 

And the bread snatched from pimps and parasites 
Ilcnnquez answereal, with a ready he 
To save his king’s, the boon was begged before 

Seb What say’st thou of Ilennquez? Now, by 
Heaven, 

Thou mov’st me more by barely naming liiiii, 
lhan all thy fpul, unmannered, scuml taunts 

Dor And therefore ’tw ns to gall thee tint 1 named him , 
That thing, that nothing but a cringe and smile , 

That woman, but more daubetl , or if a man, 

Corrupted to a woman , thy man mistress. 

Seb All false as bell or thou 
Dor Yes , full as false 

As that I servctl thee fifteen bard campaigns, 

And pitched thy standani in these foreign fields 
' By me thy greatness grew , thy >ears grew with it. 

But thy ingratitude outgrew them both 

Seb I sec to what thou tend’st , but tell me first. 

If those great acts were done alone for me 
If love proiluccd not some, and pnde the rest’ 

Dor Wliy, love does all that's noble here below 


But all the advantage of that love was tlitiie 
F or, coming fraughted back, m either liand 
With palm and olive, victory and peace, 

I was indeed prepared to ask my own 
(tor Violante’s vows were mine before) , 
rhy malice had prevention, ere I spoke , 

And asked me Violante for Ilennquez 
Seb I meant thee a reward of greater wortlu 
Dor Where justice wanted, could reward be hoped? 
Could the robbed passenger expect a bounty 
From those rapacious hands who stripped him first? 

Seb tic had my promise ere I knew thy love 
Dor My services deserved thou shouldst revoke it- 
Seb Thy insolence had cancelled all thy service , 

To violate my laws, even in my court, 

Sacred to peace, and safe from all affronts , 

Even to my face, and done in my despite. 

Under the w>ng of awful majesty 
To strike the man I loved ' 

Dot Lv cn in tht face of heaven, a place more sacred,. 
Would I have struck the man who, propt by power. 
Would seize my right, and rob me of mj love 
But, for a blow prov oked by thy injustice, 

The hasty product of a just despair. 

When he refused to meet me in the field. 

That thou shouldst make a coward’s cause thy own ' 

Seb He durst nay more, desired and begged with teairej. 
To meet thy clmllenge fairly ’twas thy fault 
lo make it public , but my duly then i 
To interpose, on pain of my displeasure, 

BetwLXt your sw ords. 

Dor On pain of infamy 

Ho should have disobeyed 
Seb The indignity thou didst was meant to me 
n>y gloomy eyes were cast on me with scorn. 

As who should say the blow was there intended , 

But that thou didst not dare to lift thj hands 
Against anointed power so was I forceal 
lo do a sovereign justice to myself. 

And spurn thee from my presence 

Do! Thou hast darexS 

To tell me what 1 durst not tell mjself 
I durst not tlnnk that 1 was spurned, and live , 

And live to hear it boasted to my face 
Ul my long avanee of honour lost, 

Ileapeel up m youth, and lioardexl up for age 
Has lionour’s fountain then sucked back the slream^ 

He has , and hooting boys may drj shod pass, 

And gather pebbles from the naked ford 
Give me mj love, my honour , give them back , 

Give me revenge, while I have breath lo ask it 
Seb Now, b) this honoured order which I wear. 

More gladly would I give than thou dar'st ask it 
Nor shall the sacred character of king 
Be urged to shield me from thj bold appeal 
If I have injured thee, tliat makes us etpial 
The wrong, if done, debised me down lo ibec 
But thou hast cliargetl me with ingratitude , 

Host thou not diarged me’ Spc.ak 
Dor Thou know’st I liav c r 

If thou disowai’st that imputation, draw. 

And prove my charge a he 
Seb No , to disprove that he, I must not draw' 

Be conscious to thy worth, and tell thy soul 
What thou hast done this daj in m> defene'e , 

To fight thee after this, what were it eLe 
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Than owning that ingratitude thou urgest? 

That isthmus stands between two rushing seas, 

Which, mounting, view each other from afar, 

And stnve m vain to meet. 

£)or I ’ll cut that isthmus 

Thou know’s! I meant not to preserv e thy life. 

But to reprieve it, for my own revenge 

I saved thee out of honourable malice 

Now draw , I should be loath to think thou dar’st not 

Beware of sucli another vile excuse. 

Scb Oh, patience. Heaven ' 

Dor Beware of patience too , 

That ’s a suspicious vvortl it had been proper. 

Before thy foot had spumed me , now ’tis base 
Yet, to disarm thee of thy last defence, 

I have thy oath for my security 
The only boon I begged was this fair combat 
Fight or be perjured now , that ’s all thy choice 
Seb Now can I thank thee as thou wouldst be 
thanked [Dra^utit^ 

Never was vow of honour better paid. 

If mj tme sword but hold, than this shall be. 

The spnghtly bndegroom, on his w edding night, 

^lore gladly enters not the lists of love 
Whj, ’tis enjoyment to be summoned thus 
■Go , bear my message to Hennquez’ ghost , 

And say his master and his friend revenged him 
Dor His ghost ' then is my hated nval dead ’ 

Sib The question is beside our present purpose , 

Thou seest me ready , we delay too long 
Dor A minute is not much in cither’s life. 

When there ’s but one betwo-xt us , throw it in. 

And give it him of us who is to fall [take him 

Scb He’s dead make haste, and thou majst jet o’er 
Dor When I was hasty, thou delaj’dst me longer 
T prithee, let me hedge one moment more 
Into thy promise for thy life preserved. 

Be kind , and tell me hpw that nval died. 

Whose death, next thine, I w ished 

Scb If It would please thee, thou shouldst never know 
But thou, like jealousy, inquir’st a truth, 

Y hich found, will torture thee he died in fight 
Fought next my person , as in concert fought 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for ev ery blow , 

Save when he heaved his shield m my defence. 

And on his naked side received my wound 
Then, when he could no more, he fell at once. 

But rolled his falling body cross their waj. 

And made a bulwark of it for his pnnce. 

Dor I never can foi^ve him such a death J 
Seb I prophesied thy proud soul could not bear it. 
Now judge thyself who best deserved mj love. 

I knew you both , and, durst I say, as Heaven 
Foreknew among the shining angel host 
AVho should stana firm, who fall 

Dor Had he been tempted so, so had he fallen , 

And so, had I been fav oured, had I stood 

Seb ^Vhat had been is unknown , what is appears , 
Gonfess he justly was preferred to thee. 

Dor Had I been bom with his mdulgent stars, 

3Iy fortune had been lus, and his been mine. 

Gh, worse than hell ' what glory have I lost. 

And what has he acquired by such a death ' 

I should have fallen by Sebastian’s side , ' 

-My corpse had been the bulwark of my king 
His glonous end wras a patched work of fate. 


111 sorted w ith a soft effeminate life 
It suited better with my life than his 
So to have died mme had been of a piece. 

Spent m your service, dj in^ at your feet. 

Seb The more effeminate and soft his life. 

The more his fame, to struggle to the field. 

And meet his glorious fate confess, proud spirit — 

For I will have it from thy very mouth— 

That better he deserved my love than thou. 

Dor Oh, whither would you dnve me ' I must grant. 
Yes, I must grant, but with a svvellmg soul, 

Hennquez had your love with more desert 
For you he fought and died , I fought against you , 
Through all the mazes of the bloody field 
Hunted your sacred life , which that I missed. 

Was the propitious error of my fate, 

Not of my soul , my soul ’s a regicide. 

Seb Thou mightst have given it a more gentle name , 
Thou meant’st to kill a tyrant, not a king 
Speak , didst thou not, Alonzo ? 

Dor Can I speak ’ 

Alas ' I cannot answer to Alonzo 

No, Dorax cannot answer to Alonzo 

Alonzo was too kind a name for me 

Then when I fought and conquered w ith your arms. 

In that blest age I was the man you named , 

Till rage and pnde debased me into Dorax, 

And lost, like Lucifer, my name above 
Seb Yet twice this day I owed my life to Dorax 
Dor I saved you but to kill you there’s my gnef 
Seb Nay, if thou canst be gncved, thou canst repent , 
Thou couldst not be a villain though thou wouldst 
Thou own’st too much in owning thou hast erred , 

-Aid I too little, who provoked thy crime. 

Dor Oil, stop this headlong torrent of y our goodness , 

It comes too fast upon a feeble soul 

Half drowned in tears before , spare my confusion 

For pity spare, and say not first you erred 

For yet I have not dared, through guilt and shame. 

To throw my self beneath your royal feet. 

\Falls at hts feet 

Now spurn this rebel, this proud renegade 
’Tis just you should, nor will I more complain. 

Seb Indeed thou shouldst not ask forgiveness first , 
But thou prevent’st me still, m all that ’s noble. 

\Takiug him up 

Yes, I will raise thee up with better news 
Thy Violante’s heart was ever thine , 

Compelled to wed, because she was my vv ard. 

Her soul vv as absent w hen she gav e her hand 
Nor could my threats, or his pursuing courtship. 

Effect the cousummatiou of his love 
So, still indulging tears, she pines for thee, 

A w idovv and a maid [me ? 

Dor Have I been cursing Heaven, while Heaven blest 
I shall run mad with ecstasy of joy 
What, in one moment to be reconciled 
To Heaven, and to my king, and to my love ! 

But pity IS my fnend, and stops me short. 

For my unhappy nvaL Poor Hennquez 1 
Seb Art thou so generous, too, to pity him ? 

Nay, then, I was unjust to love him better 

Here let me ever hold thee in my arms , \Embraaug nim 

And all our quarrels be but such as these,. 

Who shall love best, and closest shall embrace 
Be what Hennquez was be my .-klonzo 
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Dor What ! my Alonzo, said you ? My Alonzo ? 

Ltt my tears thank you , for I cannot speak , 

And if I could, 

Words were not made to vent such thoughts as mine. 

Stb Thou canst not speak, and I can ne’er be silent 
Some strange reverse of fate must sure attend 
This vast profusion, this extravagance 
Of Heaven to bless me thus ’ fis gold so pure. 

It cannot Iicar the stamp, without alloj 
Be kind, je powers, and take but half away 
With case the gifts of fortune I resign , 

But let my love and fnend bo ever mine 

(Last Scene of Act iv ) 

HI Drjdeu’s I'rosc. — Scott was as enthusiastic 
as Johnson in his praise of Dryden’s Essays and 
Prefaces ‘The prose of Dryden,’ says Sir 
Walter, ‘may rank with the best m the English 
language. It ts no less of his own formation 
than his versification , is equally spirited, and 
equally harmonious Without the lengthened and 
pedantic sentences of Clarendon, it is dignified 
when dignity is becoming, and is lively without 
the accumulation of strained and absurd allusions 
and metaphors, which were unfortunately mistaken 
for wit by many of the author’s contemporaries’ 
Malone recorded that Diy'den’s prose writings were 
held m high estimation by Burke, who carefully 
studied them on account equally of their style and 
matter, and is thought to have in some degree 
taken them as the model of his own diction 
Dryden himself acknowledged that he had made 
Tillotson his model In so saying he must have 
referred to the easy modern style of the compo- 
sition , in all other respects the copy immensely 
surpasses the model Besides his Prefaces and 
Essays, Dr) den published several translations from 
the French, including Bouhours’ Life of Francis 
Xavier (1687) and Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting 
(1695) » ttlso a Life of Plutarch, contributed to a 
translation, and a character of Polybius, produced 
in a like connection Dryden’s Essay of Diamatic 
Poesy, which, according to Johnson, ‘ was the first 
regular and valuable' treatise on the art of writing,’ 
opens with the following graphic exordium 

It was that memorable <hy in the first summer of the 
late war when our navy engaged the Dutch , a day 
wherein the tw o most mighty and best appointed (Icets 
which any age had ever seen disputed the command of 
the greater half of tlie globe, the commerce of nations, 
and the nches of the universe while these vast lloating 
bodies on either side moved against each other in parallel 
lines, and our coiintr)men, under the liajipy command of his 
Ro)al Highness [the Duke of York, afterwards James H ], 
went breaking, little by little, info the line of the enemies , 
the noise of the cannon from both navies reached our cars 
about the city So that all men being alarmed with it 
and m a dreadful suspense of the event winch they knew 
was then deciding, every one went following the sound 
as 'his fancy led him , and leaving the town almost empt), 
some took towanls the Park, some cross the over, others 
dowTi It , all Seeking the noise in the depth of silence 
Amongst the rest it was the fortune of Engemiis, Crites, 
Lisidcius, and Neander to be m company together 
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Taking then a barge, which a servant of Lisidems had 
provided for them, tliey made haste to shoot the bridge, 
and left behind them that gre.at fall of waters which 
hindered them from hearing what they desireol after 
which having disengaged themselves from many vessels 
which rode at anchor m the I hames, and almost blocked 
up the passage towards Greenwich,' they ordered the 
wnlcrmen to let fall their oars more gently, and then, 
every one favouring his own curiosity with a strict 
silence, it was not long ere they perceived the air to 
break about them like the noise of distanf thunder, or of 
swallows m a chimney those little undulations of sound, 
though almost vanishing before they reached them, yet 
still seeming to retain somewhat of Uieir first horror 
which they had betwixt the fleets After they had atten- 
tively listcne'd till such time as the sound by little and 
little went from them, Eugenius, lifting up his head and 
taking notice of it, was the first who congratulated to the 
rest that happy omen of our nation's victory, adding that 
we had but this to desire m confirmation of it, that we 
might hear no more of that noise which was novv leaving 
the English coast 

fhe Essay concludes thus 

Neander was pursuing this discourse so eagerly, that 
Eugenius had called to him twice or thrice ere he took 
notice that the barge stood still, and that they were at 
the foot of Somerset Stairs, where they had apixiinted it 
to land Ihe company were all sorry to separate so 
soon, though a great part of the evening was already 
spent, and stood awhile looking back on the water, 
which the moon beams played upon, and made it ap|)ear 
like floating tjuick silver at last they went up through a 
crowd of I'rencli people, who were merrily dancing in the 
open air, and nothing concerned for the noise of guns 
which had alarmed the town that afternoon Walk- 
ing thence together to the Piazzc, they parted there , 
Eugenius and Lisidcius to some pleasant appointment 
they had made, and Cntes and Neander to their several 
lodgings 

Nfaudtr was Dryden Iiimsclf I tstdeius Sir Charles Sedley 
(nil anagram of Sidleiu-s) Cnfcs, Sjr Robert Howard, Drjdcns 
brother in Itw, the Lari of DorMit 

The following finely-drawn characters of the great 
Elizabethan dramatists ire also from the Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy 

Shakespeare 

To begin then with Slnkespe-are He was the man 
who, of all modern, and perhaps ancient poeta, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul .Vll the images of 
nature were still present to him, and he drevv them not 
laboriously, but luckily When he describes anything, 
you more ilian see it, you feel it loo Ihose who accuse 
him to iiave wanterl le-arning, give Imn the greater com 
mcndation He was naturally learned , he needed not 
the spectacles of books to read nature , he looked in 
wards, and found her there. I cannot sav he es every- 
where alike, were he so, I should do him injury to 
compare him with the greatest of mankind He is many 
times flat, insipid, his comic wit degenerating into 
clenches [puns, word-plays], his serious swelling into 
bombast But be is always great when some great 
occasion is preenlcd to him , no man can say he ever 
had a fit subject for his wit and did not then raise 
himself as high aliove the rest of poets, 

‘Quantum Jenta solent inter vibuma cupressi ’ 
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The consideratioa of this made Mr Hales of Eton say 
that there was no subject of which any poet ever iint, 
but he would produce it much better done m Shakespeare , 
and however others are now generally preferred before 
him, yet the age wherein he hved, which had contem 
poranes with him Fletcher and Jonson, never equalled 
them to him in their esteem. And in the last king’s 
court, when Ben’s reputation was at highest, Sir John 
Sucklmg, and with him the greater part of the courtiers, 
set our Shakespeare far above him 

Beaumont and Fletcher 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to speak, 
had, with the advantage of Shakespeare’s wit, which was 
their precedent, great natural gifts, improved by study , 
Beaumont especially being so accurate a judge of plays 
that Ben Jonson, while he hved, submitted all his wntmgs 
to his censure, and, ’tis thought, used his judgment in 
correcting if not contnnng all his plots. What value he 
had for him appears by tlie verses he writ to him, and 
therefore I need speak no farther of it. The first play 
tliat brought Fletcher and him m esteem was their 
J^lnlastet , for before that they had written two or three 
very unsuccessfully as the like is reported of Ben Jonson 
before he vvnt Every Man m his Humour fheir plots 
were generally more regular than Shakespeare’s, especially 
those w Inch vv ere made before Beaumont’s death , and 
they understood and imitated the conversation of gentle 
men much better, whose wild debaucheries and quick- 
ness of wit in repartees no poet before tliem could paint 
ns they have done Humour, which Ben Jonson denved 
from particular persons, they made it not their business 
to describe, thej represented all the passions very lively, 
but above all, love. I am apt to bebeve the English 
language m them arnved to its highest perfection what 
words have smce been taken in are rather superfluous 
than omamentaL Their play s are now the most pleasant 
and frequent entertainments of the stage , two of theirs 
bemg acted through the year for one of Shakespeare’s 
or Jonson’s tlie reason is because there is a certain 
gaiety in their comedies and pathos in their more senous 
plays, which siuts generally wntli all men’s humours 
Shakespeare’s language is bkewise a little obsolete, and 
Ben Jonson’s wit comes short of theirs 

Ben Jonson. 

As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived, if 
we look upon him while he was himself (for his last play's 
were but his dotages) I think him tlie most learned and 
tudicious wnter which any theatre ever had He was a 
most severe judge of himself as well as others One 
cannot say he wanted wit, hut rather that he was frugal 
of It. In his works you find little to retrench or alter 
Wit, and language, and humour also in some measure we 
had before him , but something of art was wanting to the 
drama till he came He managed his strength to more 
advantage than any who preceded him You seldom 
find him making love m any of his scenes, or endeavour 
ing to move the passions , his genius was too sullen and 
satunune to do it gracefully, especially when he knew 
he came after those who had performed both to such a 
height. Humour was Ins proper sphere , and in thaf he 
delighted most to represent mechanic people He was 
deeply conversant m the ancients, both Greek and I.atm, 
and he borrowed boldly from them , there is scarce 
a poet or histonan among the Roman authors of those 


nines whom he has not translated in Sejanns and Catiline 
But he has done Ins robbenes so openly, that one may see 
he fears not to be taxed by any law He invades authors 
like a monarch , and what would be theft m other poets 
IS only victory in him With the spoils of these waters 
he so represents old Rome to us in its ntes, ceremonies, 
and customs, that if one of their poets had written either 
of his tragedies, vve had seen less of it than in him If 
there was any fault in liis language ’tvvas that he weaved 
it too closely and laboriously, in bis comedies especially 
perhaps too he did a little too much Romanise our tongue, 
leaving the words which he translated almost as much 
Latin as he found them , wherein though he leamedlv 
followed Iheir language, he did not enough comply with 
the idiom of ours If I would compare him with Shake 
speare, I must acknowledge him the more correct poet, 
but Shakespeare the greater wit Shakespeare was the 
Homer, or father of our dramatic poets Jonson was the 
Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing , I admire him, 
but I love Shakespeare. To conclude of liini as he lia.', 
given us the most correct plays, so m the precepts which 
he has laid down m his Discoveries, we have as many and 
profitable rules for perfecting the stage as any wherewith 
the French can furnish us. 

Dramatic Dialogue after the Restoration. 

I have always acknowledged the wit of our prede 
cessors with all the veneration which becomes me , but I 
am sure their wit was not that of gentlemen , fhere w as 
ever somewhat that was ill bred and clownish m it, and 
which confessed the conversation of the authors 

And tins leads me to the last and greatest advantage of 
our vvnting, which proceeds from conversation In the 
age wherein those poets lived there was less of gallantry 
than in ours , neither did they keep the best company of 
theirs Their fortune has been much like that of Epicurus 
in the retirement of his gardens , to live almost unknown, 
and to be celebrated after their decease I cannot find 
that any of them had been conversant nr courts except 
Ben Jonson , and his genius lay not so much that way as 
to make an improvement by it Greatness was not then 
so easy of access, nor conversation so free, as it now is 
I cannot, therefore, conceive it any insolence to affirm, 
that by the knowledge and pattern of their wit who vvnt 
before us, and by the advantage of our own conversa 
tion, the discourse and raillery of our comedies excel what 
has been vvntfen by them And this will be denied by 
none but some few old fellows who value themselves 
on their acquaintance with the Black Fnars, who, 
because they saw their plays, would pretend a right to 
judge ours. 

How, if any ask me whence it is that our conversation 
IS so much refined, I must freely and without flattery 
asenbe it to the court, and in it particularly to the king, 

I whose example gives a law to it His own misfortunes 
1 and the nation’s aflbrded him an opportunity which is 
rarely allowed to sovereign pnnees, I mean of travelling 
and being conversant m the most polished courts of 
Europe, and thereby of cultivating a spint which was 
formed by nature to receive the impressions of a gallant 
and generous education. At his return, he found a nation 
lost as much in barbansni as in rebellion and as the ex- 
cellency of his nature forgave the one, so the excellency 
of his manners reformed the other The desire of imitat- 
mfi so great a pattern first awakeneil the dull and heaw 
spints of the English from their natural reservedness. 
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loosened them from their stiff forms of conversation, and 
made them easy and pliant to eeich other m discourse 
Ihus insensibly our way of living; became more free, 
and the fire of the English wit, whicli was before stifled 
under a constrained melancholy wa) of breeding, be'gan 
first to display its force by mixing the solidity of our 
nation with the air and gaiety of our neiglibours Ihis 
being gpranted to lx. true, it would be a wonder if the 
poets, whose work is imitation, should be the only persona 
•in the tlirce kingdoms who should not receive advantage 
by it, or if they should not more easily imitate the wit 
and conversation of the present age than of the past 

(From the Defence of the Epilogue to the Second I’art of 

She Coiiijuttt p/ Cranntia ) 

On Translation. 

Translation is a kind of drawing after the life , where 
every one will acknowledge there is a double sort of 
likeness, a gootl one and a bad ft is one thing to 
draw the outlines true, llie features like, the proportions 
exact, the colouring itself perhaps tolerable , and another 
thing to make all these graceful, by the posture, the 
shadownngs, and cliiefiy by the spirit which animates the 
whole I cannot without sonic indignation look on an 
ill copy of an excellent original , much less can I behold 
with patience Virgil, Ilomcr, and some others, whose 
beauties I Iwvc l>ccn cndc'avourmg all my life to imitate, 
so abused, as I may say, to their face.s Iiy a botching 
interpreter What English re-aders unacijuamted with 
Greek or Latin will believe me or an> otlier man when 
We commend these authors, and confess vve derive all 
that IS pardonable in us from their fountains, if the) 
take those to he tlie same poets whom our Oglcbies have 
translated? But I dare a.ssure them that a good poet 
is no more like luniself m a dull translation, than liis 
carcass would be to Ills living body Tliere are many 
who understand Greek and Latin, and )et are ignorant 
of tlieir mother tongue. Ihe proprieties and delicacies 
of tlic English are known to few, it is impossible even 
for a good wit to understand and practise them witlioul 
the help of a liberal cduoation, long re-ading, and iligewt 
mg of tho^e few good authors we have amongst us, the 
knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitude-, 
and amv ersalion with the best conipaii) of both sexc-. , 
and, III short, without weantig off the nist which he 
contracted wliile he was la) mg in a stock of Icanimg 
rims difficult It IS to understand tlie ])urit) of English, 
and criticall) to discern not onl) good writers from bad, 
and a proper style from a eomipt, but also lo distinguish 
tint which IS pure m a good author, from tint which is 
McioiLs and corrupt in him And for want of all these 
requisites, or the greatest part of them, most of our 
ingenious )Oung men ta1 e up some enesl up J nghsli 
pvKt for their model , adore him, mid miilale him, a, 
the) think, without knowing wherein he is defective, 
where he is bo)ish mid trifling, wlicrein either his 
ihmights irc improper to his siibje-et, or his expressions 
umvorihy of Im lliought', or the turn of Ixitli is 
miharmoniour 

Thus It appears neces-virv tint i man should be a 
ruee cntie in his moiher temgue Ircforc 1 e attempt, to 
translate in a foreign language Vcitker is n suffieicnt 
that he be able to judge of words and st)le, Imt he mint 
K a master of tbem too he mug pc fcctl) under land 
hix author’s femguc, and ab olulcK eoninnnd his envii , 
so that to be a lhan<ii,,b tnii ! itor he must K- a 


thorougli poet Neither is it enough lo jpvc his author’s 
sense m good English, m iwcticnl uxpressioiis, and in 
musical numbers, for though all these aie excec.hng 
difficult to perform, )et there rein mis a harder task, 
and It is a secret of which few trmislUors have sutu 
eientl) thouglit I have already hmtexl a wonl or tv,o 
concerning it, tint is the maantaming the eharacltr of 
an author vvhich distinguishes him from all otlieis, and 
makes him ap|>e,ar tint individual poet whom )ou vvould 
interpret For example, not onh the tliouglits but tlie 
sl)le and versification of Virgil and Ovid are ver> 
different, )et I sec even m our licst poets wjio Inve 
translated some parts of tliem, lint the) hue eonfoiindnl 
their several talents, and b) enduuouring only at the 
sweetness and luinnony of numbers, have made them 
I>oth so much alike that if I did not know the ongitnls, 
I sliould never be able to judge by the copie. which v.as 
Virgil and which was Ovid It was objected against a 
late noble painter that be drew many graceful pictures, 
but few of them were hku And this happenexi to him 
because be alwa)s studied himself more th n tho.e wiio 
sat to him In sucii translaturo I can ea-il) dutinguisli 
the hand vvhich performed the worl , but I cannot duini 
giiish their poet from another Suppose two author, 
are equally sweet, )et tlierc is os great distinction to 
l)c made in sweetness os m that of sugar and that of 
honey I can make the difference more pLam, b) giving 
)ou (if it be worth knowing) ni) own method of pro- 
tecilmg, in my translations out of fom several pix-ts m 
this volume Virgil, Ilieoeritus, Lucretius, and Horace. 
In e>ach of these, before 1 undcrtool tbem, 1 considered 
the genius and distinguislnng character of ni) author I 
looked on Virgnl a^ a succinct and grave majestic w liter 
one who weigliexl not only ever) tliought, bat ever) word 
and S)llab!e, who was still amiing to crowd Jiu seioe 
into as narrow a compas,. as possibl) he could ; for 
vvhicii re-ason he is so ver) figmrative, that he fequireA, 

I iiw) almost s.ay, a grammar apart to con. true iimi 
Ills verse is eveiywliere sounding the verv thing in )oar 
ears whose sense it bears, )cl tlie number^ ire per 
petunll) varied, to increase the dchglit of the reader, so 
tint the s,ame -ounds are never repeateti twice to^ctlier 
On the contrar) , Ov id and CLaudian, though the) write 
m st)le, differing from eacli other, )et have eaeii of them 
but one sort of music m iheir verses All the vci. h 
cation ami little variety of CLaudnii is inehidcd withui 
the compass of four or five line, an 1 theu I e i. 
ajnin m the s.anie tenor, jicrpel eill) closin' hix hm. it 
the end of a verse, and that ver.e coliimonlv whie'i t! e, 
call golden, or two siih.tanlives and two - Ijeeiivc-, uitli 
a Verb Ix-lwiit tlieiu to keeji die peace Ov d, v nli a(| 
In. sweelncsS, ha. a . iuilc v uielv of niiuihe ^ an * * , ml 
a. he, he is a!wa)s, a. it v erv, ujxjit ihe itinJ ,pilu,r, 
-nd Ins Verse runs upon earj^et groui I He av, 1. ke 
die oilier all s)ii deji’ias, or cutlii oT vie vji lel vt.n 
It comes Ifefore aaotl er in die nlhiiingw id, i Jevt 
minding eml) s noathiiee', Jc .in'. lAj’b x„i .’v ..id 
niqu-l) 1 et to return to \ Uf,.! thi'uji he . s ,x,’h 
v.hcre nuiotUntos ii reqinn I, )et 1= i a i.r Ji i 
aifecimg It, iha' he vce -s latl cr to vi 'am t , fiev, ( gK 
nu’eCs uee of s) aIcj:h:T, ami eauel.d-j ? j, cu w- 
imddlc of hts verw He , e erj vinre cU, e ccnc- i 
of eji grimmalic v it ai 1 gr. hv j .rl dev Ii. . 

ujjejlv 111 the mt la, o j 'jinnc, , I c J; ic. ( 1,(1. 

I at, ami 1 . J.'ih wit* o.. - m • n, hJn.*} .v i e 
of I ucm 
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He who excels all other poets m his own language, 
were it possible to do him right, must appear above 
them in our tongue, which, as mj Lord Roscommon 
justly observes, approaches nearest to the Roman in 
Its majesty, nearest indeed, but with a vast interval 
betwixt them There is an inimitable grace m Virgil’s 
words, and in them pnncipally consists that beauty 
which gives so inexpressible a pleasure to him who best 
understands their force. This diction of his, I must 
once again say, is never to be copied , and since it 
cannot, he will appear but lame in the best translation 
Ihe turns of his verse, his breakings, his propriety, his 
numbers and his gravity', I have as far mutated as the 
poverty of our language and the hastiness of my per 
formance would allow I may seem sometimes to have 
vaned from his sense , but I think the greatest varia- 
tions may be fairly deduced from him, and where I 
leave his commentators, it may be I understand him 
better , at least I wnt without consulting them in many 

places. (From the Preface to the Stcoiid Mtsctllaiiy, 1685.) 

Spenser and Milton. 

[In epic poetry] the English have only to boast of 
Spenser and Milton, who neither of them wanted either 
genius or learmng to have been perfect poets, and yet 
both of them are liable to many censures h or there is 
no uniformity in the design of Spenser , he aims at the 
accomplishment of no one action, he raises up a hero 
for every one of his adventures, and endows each of 
them with some particular moral virtue, which renders 
them all equal, without subordination or preference 
every one is most valiant m his owm legend only we 
must do him that justice to observe that Magnanimity, 
which IS the character of Prince Arthur, shines through 
out the whole poem, and succours the rest when they 
are in distress The onginal of every knight was then 
living in the court of Queen Elizabeth , and he atlri 
huted to each of them that virtue which he thought was 
most conspicuous in them an ingenipus piece of flattery, 
though it turned not much to his account Had he lived 
to finish his poem, in the six remaining legends, it had 
certainly been more of a piece, but could not hav e been 
perfect, because the model was not true But Pnnee 
Arthur, or his chief patron. Sir Philip Sidney , whom he 
intended to make happy by the marriage of his Glonana, 
dying before him, deprived the poet both of means and 
spint to accomplish his design For the rest, his obso 
lete language and the ill choice of his stanza, are faults but 
of the second magnitude , for notvvitlistanding the first, 
he IS still intelligible, at least after a little practice , and 
for the last, he is the more to be admired that, labour- 
ing under such a difficulty, his verses are so numerous, 
so various, and so harmonious, that only Viigil, whom 
he professedly imitated, has surpassed him among the 
Romans, and only Mr Waller among the English 
As for Mr Milton, whom we all admire with so much 


justice, his subject is not tint of a heroic poem, properly- 
so called His design is the losing of our happiness ,. 
ins event is not prosperous, like that of all other epie 
works, his heavenly machines are many, and his human 
persons are but two But I will not lake Mr Rymer’s 
work out of his hands he has promised the world a 
critique on that author, wherein, though he will not allow 
his poem for heroic, I hope he will grant us that his 
thoughts are elevated, his words sounding, and that no 
man has so happily copied the manner of Plomer, or so 
copiously translated Ins Grecisms, and the Latin elegan 
cies of VirgiL It is true he runs into a flat of thought 
sometimes for a hundred lines together, but it is when 
he has got into a track of Scripture His antiquated 
words were his choice, not his necessity , for therein he 
imitated Spenser, as Spenser did Chaucer And though 
perhaps the love of tlieir masters may have transported 
both too far in the frequent use of them, yet m my 
opinion obsolete words may then be laudably revived, 
when either they are more sounding or more significant 
than those iii practice , and when their obscurity is taken 
away by joining other words to them whicli clear the 
sense, according to the rule of Horace for the admission 
of new w ords But in both cases a moderation is to be 
observed m the use of them , for unnecessary coinage, as- 
well as unnecessary revival, runs into affectation a fault 
to be avoided on either hand Neither will I justify 
Milton for his blank verse, though I may excuse him by 
the example of Hannibal Caro and other Italians w ho. 
have used it, for whatever causjcs he alleges for the 
abolishing of rhyme (which I have not now the leisure to 
examine), his own particular reason is plainly this, .that 
rhyme was not his talent, he had neither the east of 
doing It, nor the graces of it, which is manifest in his- 
Jtivutilia, or verses written m his youth, where his rhyme 
is always constrained and forced, and comes hardly from 
him, at an age when the soul is moat pliant, and the 
passion of love makes almost every man a rhymer, 
though not a poet 

(From the Discourse on the priginal and Progress 
0/ Satire, 1693.) 

Drydcn 3 plaj 5 appeared m two folio volumes m the j car of hia. 
death, and were afterwards re edited by lus frtend Congreve, in six 
duodecunos. The Fables, supplemented by most, though not all, of 
his earUer non-dramattc verse, make another folio volume of the 
same date. One or two somewhat imperfect editions of his poems, 
appeared during the eighteenth century, and ilalone gave an 
admirable collection of the prose in four volumes Cut all ediUons 
were superseded by that of Sir Walter (then Mr) Scott in i£o 3 . 
This was reprinted in iSat, and in 1883-93 re edited (in 18 vols-f 
with adibuons and corrections by the present writer Scott s. 
Life IS e.xcellcnt and is the standard , but the editions of Bell 
Mitford, and Chnsue are useful The new Aldtnc edition (bj 
Hooper, 1892) is m 5 vols Mr Churton Collins edited the Satires 
in 1893, and Professor W P Kcr a selection of the hssays in 1900. 
See Dr} den tn the *Men of Letters scries (1S81) bv the present 
writer, and the noUces in Johnsons Lives, bt Hazlitts Fitrltsh 
Poets, in the first senes of Lowells Aniong^ my horbs and in Dr 
GarnctFs Age of Dryden (1896)- The section of the Bntish hluseuui 
Catalogue ou Dryden separately obtamable, is a full bibliography- 
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SCOTTISH LITERATURE 


Frou the Civil War On. 


pfige 505 and elsewhere it 
has been sufficiently insisted 
on that alike in volume and in 
quality Scottish literary pro- 
duction had declined to a low 
ebb during the troublous seven 
teenth century, when Scotland 
avas truly a most distressful country, rent by 
factions and antipathies, tyranny and persecution, 
intrigue and war Most of what came from the 
pnnting-presses, and what chiefly absorbed the 
interest of the iiafon, was not literature in the 
stricter sense at all, but theology, mainl> polemi- 
cal, and controversial politics Yet of the small 
number of the second series of Scottish seven- 
teenth century writers it may at least be said 
that they are wonderfull> representative of the 
most opposite tempers and parties the rojahst 
Montrose who made so much of the Highlanders, 
the Cameroman colonel who jeered at them in 
aerse and foiled them in the field, Rabelaisian 
Urquhart .ind ultra-Puritan Gillespie, the sainted 
Archbishop Leighton ind the irreconcilable Pres 
Tjytenan mystic Rutherford face to face with the 
fiempills, delineators of rude and vulgar mem 
ment , the persecutor of the heroes of the Cove- 
nant ind their panegjrist, and Fletcher, a whole 
part> m, himself Some wrote in English almost 
as Englishmen understood it, some in the bro idest 
west countr) vernacul ir, some in p irti coloured 
tr.msition between the two, while one at times 
wielded a language knowai to himself alone Most 
weie men of mirk in their tune, but none of them 
gre U men of letters Meanwhile home-keeping 
Scotsmen were becoming more and more familiar 
with that larger literature— now no longer foreign 
— to which their own was contributory, English 
books of all kinds, religious as well as seeui ir, were 
St Old ird reading m bcolland, where Ptnudise Lost 
Old the Frognss were not read as the 

work ol iliens 

Tile Haiiiiils of lloutiose (Jvvils 
CiRAllwt, 1612-50), the brilliant rov ihst soldier 
whose loj ally, ifier si\ meteoric victories, brought 
him disastrous defe it anil death on the scaiToId, 
was in ipt scholar of bt Andmws Universitv, an 
accomplished man of the world, and the luthor of 
a few pissiointelv loval jioems, Unhappih, by 
fir the most niemonhle — coni lining two thrice- 
fimous verses —was not definitelv asenbed to him 
till lyt I, when It was printed m W.atson’s CoUfcttou 
of SloIs /V. ///r, and lannot be proved his. \t 
most It IS in adiptation of an old English song 



Napier, Montrose’s biogra’pher, interprets what 
seems to be a spirited love poem as a political 
allegory, m which King Ch tries I is the lover and 
the kingdom the mistress 

111 Never Love Thee More 
My dear and onI> love, I praj 
Tliat little world of thee 
IJc governed by no other swaj 
Than purest monarch) , 

For if confusion Inve a part, 

Which virtuous souls abhor, 

And hold a synod in thine heart, 

I’ll never love thee more 

Vs Alexander I will reign. 

And I will reign alone , 

My thoughts did ever more disdain 
A rival on my throne, 
lie either fears his fate loo much. 

Or Ills deserts are small, 

1 hat dares not pul it to the toueh 
To gain or lose it all 

But I will reign and govern still, 

And always give the law. 

And have each subject at m> will, 

And all to stand in awe , 

But ’gainst III) batleries if I find 
Ilioii kick, or vex me sore. 

As dial thou set me up a blind, 

I ’ll never love thee more 

And in die empire of thine heart, 
here I should solelv lie, 

If others do pretenii a part, 

Or dare to vie witli me , 

Or committees if tlioii erect, 

And go on such a score, 

I ’ll laugh and sing at thv neglect, 

And never love thee more 

But if thou wilt prove faithful, then, 

Aud eonslaiit of thy word, 

I '11 make thee glonous 1 a iny lieil 
And famous hv my sword , 

I'll Serve thee in sjeh noble wav» 

Was never hcvrd liefote , 

I’ll erowii and deck thee all vith i>ays, 

\nd love thee more and more 

Lines written after Sontouco of Death, 
let them bestow on everv ant a limb, flema 

riicn 1 pen all my vein., tleit I 111 ly , vim 
To Thee ro_, Viaker in ths, cninv n like , 

Then plice luv p-r Ivnkd herd iijA-n a stake, 

''Catur my ashes, s'rew thciii tn the air 

Ixird’ ance Tlio i Lnu v'st wl.crc all th^.-e a u 1 , arc. 

I'm hopelul riioult reeJvero.se tiv ('u,l, 

Ai d coniident fboa 1' raise n c wch t! e jast I 
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See the selections from Montrose and AlarvcII by R- S Rait 
(1931X ‘lie never lose thee more' is an old Northern (1 e. North 
English) tune of the.reign of James I , and the oldest set of words— 
one of many sets to the same air— belongs to the early years of the 
seventeenth century 

‘My dear and only love, take heed 
How thou thyself expose , 

And let not longing lovers feed 
Upon such looks as those 
I 11 marble thee around about, 

And build without a door 
But if my love doth once break out, 

I 11 never love thee more. 

Simion Gialiamc, son of an Edinburgh 
burgess, was a competent scholar, a soldier and 
traveller of dissolute life, and ultimately an austere 
Franciscan brother He must have been bom 
about 1570, Dempster — a poor authority — fi\es 
the end of his very varied career in 1614, probably 
too early He spent the last years of his life m 
Italy He dedicated to his patron, James VI , a col- 
lection of verses called The Passiotuite Sparke of a 
Releniing Mind m 1604, and m 1609 to the Earl of 
Montrose (father of the famous Marquis) his Ana- 
iomie of Humors — a dedication which may justify 
us in introducing him in this section along wth 
his patron’s son The most notable thing about the 
Anatomie IS that it has been conjectured to ha\e 
given Burton more than a suggestion for his Ana- 
iomte of Melancholy The work, interspersed with 
verse, gives striking pictures of typical characters — 
quacks, parasites, and many otliers — somewhat in 
the fashion of the ‘ characters ’ of Hall and Over- 
bury He wrote in what is approximately English 
of the period, but undisguised and unmistakable 
Scotticisms in words, spellings, and construction 
appear constantly Love is, as usual, the humour 
most elaborately anatomised, and was especially fair 
game for a fnar This is a fragment on the lover 

Being alone m their reteanng [retiring] walks they 
surfat the sohtane deserts with the sorrowful voice of 
a discontented mmde, with weeping eies m splaine 
[spleen, a fit] of passion O, saieth he. 

The furious force of love’s consuming fire 

No tyme can quench, nor thoght can not expell 

Such IS the restles rage of my desire, 

Which makes my mts within myselfe rebell 

Thus am I wrongd and ever saikles slame, blamdess 
I shift my place but cannot shift my paine 

They ever esteeme their paines worse than the paines 
of hell , such are the sort of pemtentiall lovers, who are 
alwaies anatomisd with humorous follie and yet how 
often it corns to passe that they who taks most pains to 
please are most displeasd, for it is knowne be unfallable 
experience that the duetifull lover in a respected persute 
IS often rejected with many ingratfull disdams How 
pemllous It is to beleeve a Lover, how tempting their 
words will be, and how they will straine them selves to 
speak w ith vehemencie. Lady Rethonck ever hants the 
mouth of a Lover, and w ith borrow ed speeches of braver 
wits doeth enlarge their deceit, his perjured promises, his 
oathes, his vowes, his protestaUons, his waiting on, and 
all his iron sences drawen to feed upon the attractive 
humors of her Adamantall beautie. Her smile is 

his heaven, and her frowne is his heU she is the only 


idoll of his mmde, for when he should serve God, he- 
worships her , if he comes to Church, his looking on her 
behaviour takes away his hearing, robs him of devotion, 
and makes him a sencelesse blocke , with staring on her 
face he kams the arte of Phjsiognomie, his vain appre 
hentions will read e a woman’s thought in her visage, and 
when he lookes on her hands, O then hee becomes a rare 
Palmister, for he will not spare to reade her fortune? by 
lynes, for heere (says hee) is the true score of death, and 
there goes the score of life. Hee spendes the time 

in his Chamber with no other thing but with a great 
Looking glasse, how to take off his hatt, how to make his 
gesture, and in a discourse how to frame the motion of 
his hands, to kisse his finger, to make courtcsie with his 
legge, to set his arme, to smile, to looke aside, to walke , 
and then he stands gazing on the full proportion of his 
own bodie, which I sweare is not else but the very true 
image of superstitious vanitie 

There are tw-o forms of a poem written from 
Italy, thus beginning, and addressed 

To Scotland his Soyle 
To thee, my Soyle, where first * 

I did receive my breath, 

These obsequies I sing 

Before my Swan like death 
My love by nature bound, 

V/hich spotlessc love I spend, 

From treasure of my hart 
To Thee I recommend 

And he praised the United Kingdom in another, 
much longer and more elaborate, m which he takes 
opportunity to congratulate and compliment the 
king as the good genius of the now united realm 

With mne-voye’d mouth my Delphin song I sound , 

Of all the world blest bee thou, Brittame’s He I 
Thou, onely thou, within this mortall round, 

On whom the heav’ns have lov’d so long to smde 
For Pheemx-hke thou hast renew’d thy kinde. 

In getting that which lay for thee inshnn’de 

Robert Seiupill of Beltrees m the Renfrew- 
shire parish of Lochwmnoch (1595 ’-1659), humor- 
ous poet, was the son of Sir James Sempill of 
Beltrees, himself son of Lord Sempill, and so 
distantly related to the older Robert Sempill, 
author of the Sempill Ballates (see page 232) 
Sir James was contemptuously called by Knox 
‘the dancer’ from his various social accomplish- 
ments , was conspicuous at the court of James VI , 
whom he assisted m the preparation of the Basili- 
con Doroiij and wrote controversial works on the 
Presbytenan side, as well as the satirical poem 
against the Catholic Church, The Packmat^s Pater- 
noster His son Robert continued this satire, wrote 
vanous pieces, but is remembered as author of 
the Life and Death of Habbie Simson, Piper of 
Kilbarchan, which gives a graphic and humorous 
account of old Scothsh amusements Both Ramsay 
and Bums were influenced by this poem, and 
copied the form of verse, which became characteris- 
tic of Scottish v'emacular poems, especially those 
' of facetious type 
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From ‘Habble Simson.' 

Kilbarchan now may say ‘ Alas ' ’ 

For she hath lost her game and grace, 

Both Trme and the Maiden Trace , 

But what remead ? 

For no man can supply his place — 

Hab Siroson ’s dead I 

Now who shall play ‘ The Day it daws,’ 

Or ‘ Hunts up,’ when the cock he craws ? 

Or who can for our kirk town cause 
Stand us m stead ? 

On bagpipes now naebody blaws 
Sin’ Habbie ’s dead 

So kindly to his neighbours neist. 

At Beltane and Saint Barchan’s feast 
He blew, and then held up his breast, 

As he were weid , 

But now we need not him arrest. 

For Habbie ’s dead 

At fairs he played before the spearmen, halberdiers 
All gaily graithcd in their gear, men, clad 

Steel bonnets, jacks, and swords so clear tlien. 

Like any bead 

Now wha will play before such weir men, wamon 
Sin’ Habbie ’s dead’ 

At clerk plays, when he wont to come, 

His pipe played tnmiy to the drum. 

Like bykes of bees he gart it bum, 

And tuned his reed 
Now all our pipers may sing dumb 
Sin’ llabbie ’s dead 

And at horse races manj a day 
Before the black, the brown, the grey. 

He gart his pipe, when he did play, 

Baith skirl and screed , 

Now all such pastime ’s quite away 
Sin’ Habbie 's dead 

He counted was a waled wight man, 

And fiercely at football he ran , 

At every game the gree he wan 
For pith and speed , 

The like of Habbie wasna then. 

But now he ’s dead 

Francis Sempill (1616 ?-82), Robert’s son, 
w.os also a vernacular poet, who, like his father, 
forms a link m the almost broken chain of humor- 
ous popular Scottish poetry, a link between Peblis 
to the Play and Sir David Lyndsay and the ver- 
nacular revival under Allan Ramsay Francis 
Sempill was also of the court party, inhented 
heavily burdened estates, and though he alienated 
some of his properties, welcomed the relief of the 
debtors’ sanctuary at Holyrood — as recorded in 
his autobiographical ‘ Banishment of Poverty,’ dedi- 
cated (with thanks rather for expected favours, 
apparently) to the Duke of York. He was ulti- 
mately SherifF-Depute of Renfrewshire He un- 
questionably wrote a good deal of verse , but many 
of the things attnbuted to him are so credited on 
slender evidence ‘ She rose and let me in ’ is, as 
we have seen, Tom Durfe/s, tliough Sempill may 


picked champion 
first place 


stage plays 
hives— hum 


next 


wood, mad 


bndal march 
remedy 


have made the Scots version The song ‘ Maggie 
Lauder,’ found m most Scotch song-books, is very 
probably his ‘The Blythsome Bndal,’ claimed 
also for Sir William Scott of Thirlestane, an ac- 
complished wnter of Latin verse, is more likely 
Sempill’s The first verse is 

Fy, let ’s a’ to the bndal. 

For there will be lilting there. 

For Jockie ’s to be married to Afaggie, 

The lass wi’ the gowden hair 
And there will be lang kail and pottage, 

And bannocks of barley meal. 

And there will be good salt hemng 
To relish a cog of good ale 

The nine stanzas of this song, rough, rude, and 
vulgar though they be in tone, rhymes, and words, 
are only more uncouth than some of Fergusson’s, 
and are in the humour of Peblis to the Play and 
Christis Kirk of the Grene The same is true of 
‘Hallow Fair,’ generally credited to Sempill, and 
quite distinct in plan and rhyme from the much 
later poem of the same name by Fergusson The 
earlier one thus begins 

There ’s mony bmw Jockics and Jennies 
Comes weel buskit into the fair, 

Wi’ ribbons on their cockemonies, topknots ofhair 
And fouth o’ braw flowers in their hair wealth 
Maggie sae brawly was buskit 
When Jockie was tied to his bnde, 

The pownic was ne’er better whiskit pony— whacked 
Wi’ a cudgel that hung by his side 
Sing fal de ral la de 

The following much less uncouth verses from 
‘The Banishment of Poverty’ desenbe his first 
occupations m Edinburgh while still dogged by 
that unwelcome comrade, and show the Scots 
equivalent for ‘dining with Duke Humphrey’ 

We held the Lang gate to Leith Wynd, now Pnnees 
Where poorest purses use to be , Street 

And in the Calton lodged syne. 

Fit quarters for such company 

Yet I the High town fain would see. 

But my comrade did me discharge , 

He willed me Blackburn’s ale to pree, taste 

And muff my beard that was nght large. tnm 

The mom I ventured up the Wynd, 

And slunk in at the Nctherbow, 

Thinking that troker for to tyne, familu«wiose 

Who does me damage wliat he dow caa 

His company he doth bestow 
On me to my great grief and pain , 

Ere I the thrang could wrestle through 
The loun was at my heeL again 

I greined to gang on the plain stanes, longcd-pavcmcnt 
To see if comrades wad me ken 
We twa gaed pacing there our lanes. 

The hungry hour ’twixt twelve and ane 

Then I kenned no way how to fen , fend, make ihlft 
My guts rumbled like a hurl barrow, wlicel torrow 
I dined with saints and noblemen. 

Even sweet Giles and Earl of Murray 
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Samuel Rutherford 


Samuel Rutherford (i6oo?-6i), a pectoral 
theologitjn (to use Npander’s phrase) if ever there 
was one, was bom af fSTi^bet, near Jedburgh, and 
passed MA af Edinburgh in 1621 In 1623 he 
was appointed Professor of Humanity , the scandal 
created by his falling into disgrace with the girl he 
afterwards roamed caused his resignation in 1626 , 
but next year he received Episcopal ordination and 
was settled as minister of Anwoth Here from the 
first he was a zealous student and devoted and 
beloved pastor , and here, witbm a year after his 
disgrace, he began that correspondence with his 
godly friends which has been called ‘ the most 
seraphic book in our literature’ He seems never 
to have fully conformed to the Perth articles, 
which were utterly obnoxious to all Presbytenans 
Exerciiatioues pro dtvtna Gratia (1636) nas written 
against the Armmians, and brought him an imita- 
tion to a Divinity chair in Holland and a summons 
before the High Commission Court m July 1636, 
when he was forbidden to preach, and banished to 
Aberdeen , and there he wrote many of his most 
spintual letters to his parishioners and friends m the 
south There he was also free to debate with the 
Episcopalian-Armmian ‘Aberdeen doctors’ The 
national uprising and the Covenant gave him the 
welcome opportunity of returning to his pansh , 
but under the Covenant he was appointed Prpfessor 
of Divinity at St Andrews in 1639, and m 1647 
Pnncipal of the New College , in 1643 sent 

to the Westminster Assembly He wrote many 
works of controversial divinity and devotional 
theology, combining high Presbyterian divine 
right, Calvinistic orthodoxy, and fennd religion 
His Due Right of Presbyteries (1644), Lex Rex 
(1644), Trial and Triumph of Faith (1645), Christ 
Dying ani^ Drawing Sinners to Himself (1647), 
belong to this period. His Free Disputation 
against Pretended Liberty of Conscience was pro- 
nounced by Bishop Heber as ‘perhaps the most 
elaborate defence of persecution uhich has ever 
appeared m a Protestant country iVIilton included 
him amongst the ‘ new forcers of conscience ’ named 
in his sonnet After the Restoration his Lex Rex 
was burned by the hangman in Edinburgh m 1661, 
and Its author deposed and summoned for high- 
treason , but he received the citation on his death- 
bed Livingston said ‘ he had most sharp piercing 
wit and fruitful invention and solid judgment’ 
But It is by the infectious fervour of his Letters 
that he remained for nearly tw o centuries a power 
amongst his countrymen , the work was eminently 
popular in all ranks of Scotsmen, and cherished in 
Scotland the less conspicuous graces of Presby- 
tenan faith and lova To many the succession 
of highly sensuous images under which Rutherford 
expresses the ecstatic mood of an exalted sense of 
communion wnth Christ and God is non-natural, 
extra\agant, and repellent The letters are largely 
a catena of scnptural fragments and phrases, a 
tangle of mixed metaphors, Hebraic and Scottish 
Yet the command of apt words is as remarkable 


as the fertility in imagery Though the letters are 
conceived in sound English, Rutherford makes 
frequent, skilful, and very effective use of peculiarly 
Scottish words and phrases, and does not always 
avoid homely and even grotesque figures Thus he 
adjures an afflicted friend ‘to be faithful to Him 
that can ride through hell and death on a wmdle- 
strae and His horse ne\er stumble’ — a windlestrae 
being a stalk of grass He not merely conceives 
the relation of Christ to the Church according 
to the old allegorical interpretation of the Song 
of Solomon, but uses the same language of Christ 
and the individual believer There is, accordingly, 
perpetual iteration of Christ’s kisses, wooing, ‘love- 
embracements,’ of marriage with Him, even of being 
dandled on His knee, of the smell of His breath and 
of His garments , too great love of one’s children is 
thus adultery, and the Catholic Church is ‘ Rome’s 
brothel-house’ It is characteristic tint m a long 
letter to the Countess of Kenmure, daughter of the 
Earl of Argyll and wife of the patron who pre- 
sented him to Anwoth, Rutherford mentions as it 
were casually m the very last short paragraph 
‘ My wife now after long disease and torment for 
the space of a year and a month is departed this 
life. The Lord hath done it , blessed be His 
name ’ The follow ing are extracts from letters to 
the same Countess, of date 1628, 1630, and 1631 

Ye ha\e lost a child nay, she is not lost to you who 
IS found to Clinst She is not sent away, but only sent 
before, like unto a star, which going out of our sight doth 
not die and evanish, but shineth m another hemisphere 
Ye see her not, yet she doth shine in another country If 
her glass was but a short hour, whit she wantetli of time 
that she hath gotten of eternity , and ye have to rejoice 
that ye have now some plenishing up in heaven \ Build 
your nest upon no tree here , for ye see God hath sold 
the forest to death , and e\ery tree whereupon we would 
test IS ready to be cut down, to, the end we may fly and 
mount up, and build upon the Rock, and dwell m the 
holes of the Rock 

For this IS the house of wine, where ye meet with 
your Well Beloved Here it is where He kisseth you 
with the kisses of His mouth, and where ye feel the 
smell of His garments, and they ha\e indeed a most 
fragrant and glorious smell Ye must, I say, wait upon 
Him, and be often commumng with Him, whose lips 
are as Iihes, dropping sweet smelling myrrh, and by the 
moving thereof He will assuage your gnef , for the Christ 
that saveth you is a speaking Chnst , the Church know eth 
Him by His xoice, and can discern His tongue amongst 
a thousand. 

It IS God’s mercy to you, madam, that He giveth 
you your fill, even to loathing, of this bitter w orld, that 
ye may willingly leave it, and, like a full and satisfied 
banqueter, long for the drawing of the table And at 
last, having trampled under your feet all the rotten 
pleasures that are under sun and moon, and having 
rejoiced as though ye rejoiced not, and having bought as 
though ye possessed not, ye may, like an old crazy sliip, 
arnve at our Lord’s harbour, and be made welcome, as 
one of those who have ever had one foot loose from the 
earth, longing for that place w here your soul shall feast 
and banquet for ever and ever upon a glonous sight of 
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the incomprehensible Trinity, and where je shall see 
the fair (ace of the man Chnst, even the beautiful face 
that was once for your cause more marred than any of 
the a isages of the sons of men, and svas all coveretl with 
spitting and blood Be content to wade through the 
waters betwixt you and gloiy with Him, holding Ilis 
hand fast, for He knoweth all the fords. Howheit ye 
may be ducked, but ye cannot drown, being m His com 
pany, and je may all the way to glory see the way 
bedewed with His blood who is the Foreninner Be 
not afraid, therefore, when ye come even to the black 
and swelling river of death, to put in your foot and wade 
after Him The current, how strong soever, cannot 
carry you down the water to hell the Son of God, 
His death and resurrection, arc stepping stones and a 
stay to you , set down your feet by faith upon these 
stones, and go through as on dry land If ye knew what 
He is preparing for you, ye would be too glad He will 
not (it may be) give you a full draught till you come up 
to the well head and dnnk, yea, drink abundantly, of the 
pure nver of the water of life, that proccedeth out from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb Madam, tire not, 
weary not , I dare find you the Son of God caution, when 
ye are got up thither, and have oast your eyes to view 
tlie golden city, and the fair and never w ithering Tree of 
Life, that bcarelh twelve manner of fruits c\ery month, 
ye shall then say, ‘ Four and twenty hours’ abode m this 
place IS worth threescore and ten years’ sorrow upon 
earth ’ If ye can but say that ye long earnestly to be 
carried up thither (as I hope you cannot for shame deny 
Him the honour of having wrought that desire m your 
soul), then hath your Lord given you an earnest And, 
madam, do ye believe that our Lord will lose his earnest, 
and rue of the bargain, and change Ills mind, as if He 
were a man tliat can he, or the son of man that can 
repent ? 

Sco Lues by Mumy (1838) and Thomson (1884), Bonars edition 
of tho LetUrt, and Dr Whyte i Sttiiiucl Rulhtr/orJ aiui fits 
Cornspomients (1894). 

Gcoigc Ciillcsilic (1613-48), who was born 
and died at Kirkcaldy, studied at St Andrews, and 
m 1638 was ordained minister of Wemyss, was, like 
Rutherford, one of the heroes of the Covenant He 
showed characteristic fearlessness at the Glasgow 
Assembly that same >cir, was in 1642 translated 
to Greyfriais Church in Edinburgh , in 1643 u.as 
sent up to the Westminster Assembly, where he 
took i great part in the debates on discipline and 
dogma, and was accounted a foeman wortliy to 
meet Scldcn m debate He represented the highest 
type of Covenanting theology and church go%'crn- 
ment Almost all his publications, including most of 
his sermons, are controversial, impartially confuting 
Erastians, Arininians, Independents, Episcopalians, 
Papists, and right and left hand defecters amongst 
his own brethren of the household of faith , though 
there is at times a lofty tone of sincenty and fer- 
vour that redeems even the barrenness of dead 
controversies. He had an important share m 
drafting the admirably clear and well worded dc- 
timtions and slaitmenis of the Westminster Con- 
fession of r nth and Shorter Catechism. His 
Aaron's Rod Blossonmit^ (1646) is a m isterly 
statement of the high Prcsbytenan claim for 


spiritual independence In 1648 he was iModerator 
of the famous General Assembly For his death, see 
the extract from.Wodrow, page 830 Tile following 
IS a fragment of his sermon in 1645 before the 
House of Lords in Westminster Abbey, which is 
diversified with scraps of Chaldee and Hebrew as 
well as Greek and Gitin, and with quoiaiions from 
authorities as well known as Cajcuinus, Cirotius, 
Soemus, Gualterus, and Bulltnger, as difficult to 
identify as Anculanus md Ribera 

If it were not so, there should be no sure evidence 
of our closing in covenant with Chnst , for then, and 
never till then, doth the soul give itself up to Chnst 
to be his, and closeth with him m a covenant, when 
It renounceth all other lovers, that it may be his only 
Shall a woman be marned to a husband with the reser 
vation of another lover, or upon condition that she shall 
ever stay m her father’s house? So the soul cannot be 
mamed to Christ except it not only renounce its bosom 
sins, lusts, and idols, but be content also to part with the 
most lawful creature comforts for Jus sake ‘ 1 orget al&o 
thine own people, and thy fatJier’s house,’ Psal xlv 10 
The repudiating of creature comforts and a coicnant 
with Christ go liand m hand together, Is.a. Iv 2, 3 
Nahash would not make a covenant with the men of 
Jahe-sh Gilead, unless tliey would pluck out their right 
eyes, mlcndmg (as Josephus gives the reason) to disable 
them from fighting or making war , for tlie buckler or 
shield did cover their left eye when they fought, so that, 
they had been hanl put to il, to fight without the right 
eye 1 his was a cruel mercy in him , but it is a nicrciriil 
seventy in Clirist, that he will make no eovenaiit with 
us, cveept the nght eye of the old man of sm m its be 
put out 

From ‘Aaron’s Kod Blosaomlng'' 

I have often and heartily wished that I miglil not he 
distracteil by, nor engageil mlo, ]>oIcaiic wnimgs, of 
which tile world is too full alrc.ad>, and from which 
many more learned and idoncous have abstaineal , ami I 
did accordingly resolve tint in this controversial age I 
should be slow to write, swift to read and learn Yei 
there are certain preponderating reasons which have made 
me willing to be drawn forth into the hglit upon this 
subject , for beside the de-sires and sohcitalions of divers 
Christum fnends lovers of tnitli and peace, seriously 
calling upon me for an answer to Afr I’rymie’s ViiiJua 
hon of his Four Questions concerning excoinniuiiicalicm 
and suspension, the grand miportanee of the Lnislian 
controversy and the strong influence which it hatii into 
the present juncture of afiairs doth powerfully invite me 

linoiig the many controversies which Iiave disiiutetcd 
and molested the Church of Chnst, those concerning 
ecclesiastical government and discipline are not tile least, 
but among the chief, and often managexl vvath the greatest 
animosity ami eagerness of spinl, whence tliere have 
grown most dangerous divisions and breaciies, such as 
this day there are, and for the future are to he ex 
pecletl, unless there shall be (through Go<Ts inere>) 
some further comiiosing and healing of these diurch 
consuming distrauionj, which, if we shall be so happv 
as once to obtain it will certainly contribute ven 
mueli toward the accomniodaiioii of civil and state 
shaking difTereiiees , and, contrariwise, if no healing for 
the church, no healing for the stale Ix.i the Galhos of 
this time (who e-are for no intnusieal evil m the ehuteh) 
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promise to themselves what they Mill, surely he that shall 
haie cause to unte with Nicolaus de Clemangis a book 
of lamentation, dt cormpto ecclesta: slalti, will find also 
cause to write with him de lapsu et reparaliotie justUta 
As the thing is of high concernment to these so much 
disturbed and divided churches, so the elevation is yet 
higher by many degrees. This contro\ersy reacheth up 
to the heavens, and the top of it is above the clouds. It 
doth highly concern Jesus Chnst himself, in his glory, 
royal prerogative, and kingdom, which he liath and 
e.\erciseth as Mediator and Head of his church The 
crown of Jesus Christ, or any part, privilege, or pendicle 
thereof, must needs be a noble and evccllent subject 
This truth, that Jesus Christ is a king, and hath a king 
dom and government in his church distinct from the 
kingdoms of this world, and from the avil government, 
hath this commendation and character above all other 
truths, that Chnst himself suffered to the death for it, 
and sealed it with his blood, for, it may be obsened 
from the story of his passion, this was the only point 
of his accusation, which was confessed and avouched 
by himself, was most aggravated, prosecuted, and dnven 
home by the Jews, was prevalent with Pilate as the cause 
of condemning him to die, and w as mentioned also in the 
superscription upon his cross 

Nicolaus de Clemangis, a pupil and friend of Gerson, wrote 
books with the utles cited m 1414 and i4ai respectively There are 
some fifteen publications set to Gillespie s account but his lyorks 
(1843-46) were comprised in two volumes The use of the word 
‘ creature comforts ’ in the first extract is much earher than the 
earliest recorded in the great Oxford Diaionary 

Arclibishoi) Leiglitou (1611-84) was the 
son of a Scottish physician settled in London, 
Alexander Leighton, who was barbarously treated 
by the Star Chamber of Charles I A tract against 
Catholicism and Episcopacy (1624) brought the 
Scots doctor into trouble, and gomg abroad, he 
was ordained to the English Church m Utrecht, 
a post he soon resigned, letuming to London in 
1630 In Holland he had published (1628) an 
intemperate and virulent Appeal to the Parlia- 
ment j or Stott’s Plea against the Ptelacie, for 
which he was now sentenced to be publicly 
whipped and set in the pillory , to have his 
nostnls slit, his ears cut off, and his cheeks 
branded with a hot iron , to pay a fine of £10,000, 
and to suffer perpetual imprisonment in the 
Fleet — an impnsonment from which, after eleven 
years’ confinement, he was liberated by the Long 
Parhament His son Robert, educated at the 
University of Edinburgh, resided for some time at 
Douay, where his intercourse with French friends 
and relations amongst the Catholic clergy not 
merely taught him perfect French, but broadened 
his theological views He became also an ac- 
complished Latinist, Hellenist, and Hebraist In 
December 1641 he was ordained minister of New- 
battle, near Edinburgh, and there he delivered the 
sermons composing his celebrated Commentary on 
the First Epistle of St Peter In 1653 he resigned 
his parish of Newbattle to become Principal of the 
Umversity of Edinburgh Soon after the Restora- 
tion Leighton was induced by the king himself to 
become one of the new bishops , chose Dunblane, 


the poorest of all the dioceses , and for the next ten 
years he laboured to build up the shattered w alls of 
the Church His aim was to preserve what was 
best m Episcopacy and Presbytery as a basis for 
comprehensive union , but he succeeded only in 
being misunderstood by both sides — to both he 
seemed incomprehensibly latitudinarian on doctrines 
of vital interest Neither Wodrow nor Row con- 
ceals his dislike of Leighton’s policy' and suspicion 
of his designs , and Leighton, too, spoke of the 
extreme Covenanters at times with considerable 
asperity Weary at length of his uncomfortable 
position, he went to London m 1665 to resign his 
see, but Charles persuaded him to return Again 
in 1669 he went to London to advocate his scheme 
of ‘accommodation,’ and immediately after accepted 
the archiepiscopal see of Glasgow, his predeces- 
sor being deprived for opposing the ‘ indulgence ’ 
Next followed his fruitless conferences at Edin- 
burgh (1670-71) with leading Presbyterians In 
despair of success he begged for permission to 
retire, and at length m 1674 allowed to lay 
down his archbishdpna His last ten y'ears he 
spent at Broadhurst Manor, Sussex, the home of 
his sister, often preaching in the church of Horsted 
Keynes, where he lies He died in a London inn, 
25th June 1684 His often-expressed wish to die 
m an inn is recorded by Bishop Burnet (in whose 
arms he died) m his sketch of Leighton’s character, 
quoted in Vol II Burnet said of him that he 
had ‘the greatest elevation of soul, the largest 
compass of knowledge, the most mortified and 
most heavenly disposition that he ever saw in 
mortal ’ The famous reply to zealous brethren 
asking whether he preached to the times, that 
surely they might ‘ permit a poor brother to preach 
Jesus Christ and eternity,’ is quite m his spirit, 
but does not seem well authenticated Colendge 
held him, among all our theologians, as best 
deserving ‘the title of a spiritual divine,’ and 
based the Aids to Reflection on aphonsras culled 
from Leighton — surely a remarkable compliment 
to the modest divine. In one passage in the 
first chapter of the Commentary, Coleridge says 
we have ‘religion, the spmt the philosophy, the 
soul, and poetry, the body and drapery, united, 
Plato glonfied by St Paul ' * The pregnant passage 
is this 

As in rebgion, so m the course and practice of men’s 
lives the stream of sin runs from one age mto another, 
and every age makes it greater, adding somewhat to 
what it receives, as rivers grow m their course by the 
accession of brooks that fall into them , and every man 
when he is bom, falls hke a drop mto the mam current 
of corruption, and so is carried down with it, and this by 
iFeason of its strength and his owm nature, which vvillmgly 
dissolves unto it and runs along wnth it 

The sermon on Psalm c-xii 7, called ‘The 
Believer a Hero,’ was read ‘very' often, and 
always with pleasure,’ by Carlyle’s fnend, Erskine 
of Linlathen, who eamesdy commended it to his 
friends The follow mg are extracts 
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The Pear of God a Eestdrig' to Hia Ijove 
All ihe passions are but several ebbings and flowings 
of the soul, and their motions are the signs of its temper , 
which way it is carried, that is mainly to be temarkcd by 
the beating of its pulse If our desires and hopes and 
fears be m the things of this world and the interest of 
flesh, this is their distemper and disorder the soul is in 
a continual fever But if they move God wards, then ls 
it composed and calm in a good temper and healthful 
point, fearing and loving Him, desmng Him and nothing 
but Him, waiting for Him and trusting in Him And 
when any one aflection is right, and m a due aspiect to 
God, all the rest are so too , for they are radically one, 
and He is the life of that soul that is united to Him , and 
so m Him it moves in a peculiar spmtual manner, as all 
do naturally m the dependence of their natural life on 
Him that is the Fountain of Life 
Thus we have here this fear of God, as often elsewhere, 
set out as the very substance of holiness and evidence 
of happiness And, that we may know there is nothing 
either base or gnevous in this fear, we have joinetl with 
It delight and trust , Blessed is the man diat fcarelli 
the Lord, tliat delighteth greatly in His commandments, 
which IS that badge of love to Him, to observe them, 
and that with delight, and with great, exceeding delight 
So then, the fear is not that which love casts out, but 
that which love bnngs in This fear follows and flows 
from love, a fear to o(Tend, whereof nothing so tender as 
love, and that, m respect of the greatness of God, hath m 
It vv ithal 1 humble reverence 

f The fear of God is not, you see, a perplexing doubt 
and distrust of His love, on the contrniy', 'tis a fixed 
resting and trust on His love Many that have some 
truth of grace are, through weakness, filled with disquiet 
mg fears , so possibly, tliough they perceive it not, u 
may be m some a point of w ilfulncss, a little latent un 
discerned affeclation of scrupling and doubting, placing 
much of religion m it True, where the soul is really 
solicitous about its interest in God, that argues some 
grace , but being vcxingly auMous about it, it argues 
that grace is low and weak A sparkle there is even 
discovered by that smoke , but the great smoke sliU con 
tinuing and nothing seen but it, argues there is little fire, 
little filth, little love. And this as it is unpleasant to 
thyself, so to God, as smoke to the eyes. 

This IS the blessed and safe estate of believers Who 
can think they have a sad, heavy life ? Oh ! it is the 
only bghtsome, sweet, cheerful condition m the world ' 
The rest of men ore poor, rolling, unstaid things, every 
report shaking them as tiie leaves of trees are shaken with 
tlie wind, yea, lighter than so, as the chaff that the wind 
drives to and fro at its pleasure Would men but reflect 
and look m upon their own hearts, ’tis a wonder what 
vam cliildisli things the most would find there, glad and 
sorry at things as light as the toys of children, at vvhich 
they laugh and cry in a breath , how easily puffed up 
with a thing or word that pleaselh ns, bladder like, 
swelled with a little air, and it shrinks again in dis 
courageraents and fear upon the touch of a needle point, 
which gives tliat air some vent What is the life of the 
greatest part but a continual tossing betwixt vam hopes 
and feats, all their day s spent in these? Oh ' how vain 
a thing 13 a man even in his best estate, while he is 
nothing but himself, his heart not united and fixevl on 
Go<l, disquieted in vam ! llow small a thing will do it , 
he needs no other but his own heart, it may prove 
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disquietnienl enough to itself, his thoughts are his 
tormentors 

I know some men are, by a stronger understanding 
and moral prmciples, somewhat raised above tlic vulgar, 
and speak big of a constancy of mind , but these are but 
flourishes, an acted bravery Somewhat there may be 
that will hold out in some tnaL, but far short of the. 
fixedness of faith 1 roubles may so multiply as to drive 
them at length from their posture, and come on so thick 
with such violent blows, as will smite them out of their 
artificial guard, disorder all their Seneca and Epictelas, 
and all their own calm ihouglits and high resolves The 
approach of death, though they make a good mien and 
set the best face on it, or if not, yet some kind of terror, 
may seize on their spirits, which they are not able to sliifi 
off But the soul trusting m God is prepared for all, not 
only for the calamities of war, pestilence, famine, poverty, 
or death, but in the saddest apprehensions of soul, above 
hope believes under hope , even m the darkest night 
casts anchor in God, reposes on Him, when he sees no 
light Yea, though He slay me, says Job, yet will I trust 
in Him , not only though I die, but though He slay me, 
when I see His hand lifted up to destroy me, yet from 
that same hand will I look for salvation 

Well, choose you , but, all reckoned and examined, 
I had rather be the poorest believer than the greatest 
king on earth How small a commotion, small in its 
beginning, may prove tlic overturning of the greatest 
kingdom ' But the believer is heir to a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken The mightiest and most victorious 
pnnee, that hath not only lost nothing, but hath been 
gaming new conquests all his days, is stopt by a small 
distemper m the middle of his course. He returns to his 
dust, then his vast designs fall to nothing, in that very 
day his thoughts perish But the believer in tliat very 
day IS sent to the possession of his crown , (hat is ins 
coronation day , all his tiioughts arc accomplished 

’Tis the godly man alone who by this fixed considera 
Uon in God looks the gnm visage of deatli in the face, 
with an unappalled mind It damps all the joys, and 
defeats all the hopes of the most prosperous, proudest, 
and wisest worldlings. Though nches, honours, 

and all the glones of this world are with a man, yet 
lie fears, yea, he fears the more for these, because here 
they must end But the good man looks death out of 
countenance, in the words of David Ihougli I walk 
through the valley and shadow of death, yet will I 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me 

None of Arclibishop Leighton t writings were publulicd during 
Ills lifetime JThey consist of the Cotuineiit tty cn Si PtUr 
StrvtuKt, preached at Newbattlo Ltetum anj AJ ireiscs, dc- 
tivercd (mostly in Latin) before the Untscrsitj of hdinbiirgh, and 
S^irtin Ejcetxises, Ltiitrs, 5.C. Tberc arc cdtlions of Ills work., 
by bait (i&jS'iroS), Poddridge (174S) Jermcnl (iCOj-S) Pcatson 
(iSas) Aiknion (1S31), and West (6 vols, iC6o"7S unlimihcd) 
There are ie'cctiMU (ibSj) by Blair, and the /n/r /j 
contotn \er> manj short passages most admif'-d fa> Colciid^e 

John OgfUbj (1600-76) attained a sad eminence 
Os a bad poet not so much from the extraordin iry 
dement of his verses as from the sneers of Dryden 
(who groups him with Flecknoc) and — latcr~of 
Pope m the Dtinciad He was horn near Ctiin- 
burgb, and, while Ins Cither Lay in the lleet Prison, 
readied perfection in the art of dancing-niostcr, 
figured as a dancer m court-masques, but becoming 
lame, was emploved b\ btnfford when Lord Deputy 
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in Ireland to teach his children and serve him 
in his house as amanuensis The Civil War 
ruined his prospects, but after 1641 he acquired 
Latin and Greek, and took to translating At 
the Restoration fortune became kinder, and he 
was made Master of the Revels m Ireland for a 
year or two , but before the Great Fire of 1666, by 
which he suffered, was a pnnter and publisher — 
apparently prpsperous — m London He produced 
a senes of handsome folios on China, Japan, Africa, 
America, Bntannia (Part 1 ), &c , wnth maps and 
fine illustrations by Hollar His pnncipal poetic 
achievements were translations of Virgil m heroic 
verse, and of the Iliad and the Odyssey j also a 
rhyming paraphrase of jRsop, and some imitations 
of his oivn Of these also magnificent folio editions 
were issued ivith engravings by Hollar and others 
A play and three epic or narrative poems by him 
seem never to have been pnnted Pope tells us 
he read Homer in this form with joy when a 
schoolboy Ogilby^s verses are utterly unpoetic, 
but they scan tolerably, and are perhaps hardly 
bad enough to justify the place that has been 
assigned him in the very lowest depths of the 
poetical mfemo As poor poetasters have been 
more leniently judged 

Thus Ogilby renders the Odysseus picture 
(Book VI ) of the island king’s daughter Nausicaa 
and her companions, on their washing expedition 
(a sort of ‘Caledonian washing’) to the nver by 
the shore, just before the shipwrecked Ulysses 
presents himself to them 

When to the pleasant Fountain they drew near 
Where they might wash all seasons of the year, 

Where cleansing streams like purest Crystal spout , 
There they alight and sweating Mules take out, 

And on the Margents of the purling Flood 
Drove to sweet Grass , their Chanot next unload,. 

And foul Weeds throw into the Crystall Spnng, 

Which m full Troughs they trample in a nng. 

Each the Buck plying with a tab’nng Foot 

All clear from Spots, discolounng Stains and Smut, 

They spread them forth in order near the Shore, 

Where they small Stones and Gravel ’spy most store. 
Themselves then bath’d, perfum’d, and neatly deckt 
To Dinner went, where sitting they expect. 

Until the Sun whiten their Weeds and dry 
When feasted well, they lay their Chaplets by. 

To play at Balk Amidst her viigin tram 
The Pniicess first warbled a pleasant Strain. 

Sir Thomas Urqnhart of Cromarty (161 1-60), 
the translator of Rabelais, was a man of some- 
what remarkable accomplishments and not a little 
cunous learning, but eminently conceited and 
eccentric, if not on some points hopelessly crazed. 
He traces the genealogy of his family up to Adam, 
from whom he was the 153rd in descent, and by 
the mother’s side he ascends to Eve. The first 
of the family who settled in Scodand tvas one 
Nomostor, mamed to Diosa (daughter of Alcibi- 
ades), who took his farewell of Greece and arrived 
at Cromart}', or Portus Salutis, in 389 B.a The 


preposterous succession of fabulous personages, iF 
not expressly and deliberately invented, seems to 
have come from the same sources as the fictitious 
lists of old Celtic Scottish kings Sir Thomas, 
having studied at King’s College, Aberdeen, and 
travelled m France, Spam, and Italy, continued 
strenuously to support the court and oppose the 
Covenant He was knighted by Charles I in 1641, 
and even after he succeeded to his father (also 
Sir Thomas), in the same year, was much plagued 
by creditors — for Sir Thomas the elder had reck- 
lessly and hopelessly embarrassed the family pro- 
perty, and, probably on that account, had been 
violently seized and imprisoned ‘ within ane upper 
chalmer [chamber] callit the Inner Dortour’ by his 
undutiful sons The second Sir Thomas accom- 
panied Charles II into England, and was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester (1651) He 
IS said to ha\e died of an inordinate and un- 
restrainable fit of joyful laughter on hearing of 
the Restoration 

It IS often said that the heaven-bom translator 
must be a spmtual brother and compeer of his 
original, that it needs a profound humounst to 
render another profound humourist, and that 
Urquhart was the northern Rabelais Had we 
nothing but the translation of Rabelais to judge 
by, we might have been unable to dispute this so 
far as Urquhart is concerned But he left us other 
works, and in none of them is there a single gleam 
of real humour, but abundance of the v ery contrary’ 
Fantastical they are, eccentric, quaint, sometimes 
clever, copious, apt m vocables, and pointedly 
satirical , but usually merely \ erbose, magniloquent, 
pretentious, and tedious, save where the author’s 
vanity and perverse foolishness make us laugh at 
him rather than with him In truth, he is precisely 
1 one of the types Rabelais most constantly makes 
fun of — Rabelais, Cervantes, and all the humounsts 
— an inaccurate pedant, full of ill-digested learning, 
whose conceit, vanity, and vamglonousness lay 
him open to incessant ndicule and satire, and 
nse to the level of sheer hallucination No doubt 
Urquhart had some points m common with the 
creator of Gargantua and Pantagruel — hatred of 
the conventional, contempt for ascetic ideals, an 
affinity for mythical genealogies and e.\haustive 
lists of nearly synonymous words, and a prodi- 
gious command of language, especially of out-of- 
the-way words, very familiar and very unfamiliar 
slang, archaisms, and neotensms, not to speak of 
a free exercise of the pnvilege of coming But 
the copiousness in Urquharts case is not from 
spontaneous suggestion , it is rather the outcome 
of the labonous or quasi-scientific imagination, 
and a painful dependence on the synonyms of 
Cotgrave’s Dictionary, which he discharges at the 
reader m sheaves and armfuls He makes odd 
mistakes, wholly missing the meaning of his- 
ongmal, and trying very wild shots. He constantly 
takes extraordinary liberties with the tex-t — abndges, 
alters, and greatly ex-pands. Thus,, in a famous 
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list of animal-cnes, where Rabelais bad been con- 
tent rvith nme, his translation gives us no less 
than seventy-one, and suggests that he knew the 
Complaynt of Scoilande (page 215) His style, 
though far from perfect, is cojnparatively free from 
Scotticism, though Scotch woids (such as laird and 
lairdship) and idioms do at times appear His 
contmuator, jVfotteux, follows him m this, making 
fiers comine Escossois ‘as stout as any Scotch 
laird ’ Motteux, whose translation is naturally 
more accurate, also arrogates to himself Urquhart’s 
freedom m introducing locutions quite unknown 
to France of the sixteenth century , refemng freely 
m the translation to Poor Pilgarlick, to Hans 
Carvel, and other characters equally unknown to 
the curd of Mendon 

Besides his unparalleled translation of (part of) 
Rabelais, the eccentnc knight was author of a 
treatise on Tngonometry (1650) , Epigrams, Divine 
and Moral (1646) , Logopandecteision, or an Intro- 
duction to the Universal Language ( 1653) , ELsktiba- 
latiton, or the Discovery of a most exquisite fewel, 
which IS descnbed on the title-page as ‘ more 
precious than Diamonds inchascd m Gold, the like 
whereof was never seen m any age , found in the 
Kennel of Worcester Streets the day after the Fight 
and SIX before the Autumnal Equinox, anno 1651 ’ 
Phis feivel is a vindication of the honour of Scotland 
from the ‘infamy’ cast upon it by the rigid Presby- 
tenan party, and from all false accusations of what- 
ever sort, and is a panegync on the Scots nation , it 
records the exploits of the Scot abroad — of learned 
doctors in foreign universities, and of gallant 
colonels who earned renown in France, Spam, 
Italy, Flanders, Holland, Dutchland, Denmark, 
Pole, Hungary, Swedland, and elsewhere, under 
‘ Gustavus Cresaromastix ’ and other equally glonous 
commanders This affords him a chance of giving 
at great length the (highly embellished) adventures 
of the Admirable Cnchton and others He set him- 
self to show that it is the ‘kirkomanetick phil- 
archaists’ of the Covenant who by their malignancy 
and narrow-mindedness have brought on the nation 
the charge of covetousness There are others, too, 
who are to blame I and of them he speaks with a 
vehemency evidently bred of personal affliction at 
their hands, in a breathless (but quite grammatical) 
paragraph of one huge denunciatory sentence 

Another thing there is that fixeth a gnevous scandal 
upon tliat nation m matter of philargync or love of 
money, and it is this there hath been in London and 
repamng to it for these many years together a knot of 
Scotish bankers, collybists, or come coursers, or traf- 
hekers m merchandize to and againe, and of men of other 
professions who by hook and crook, fas et tie/as, slight 
and might, all being as fish their net could catch, having 
feathered their nests to some purpose, look so idolatrously 
upon their Dagon of wealth, and so closely, like the 
earth’s dull center, hug all unto themselves, that for no 
respect of vertue, honor, kinred, patnotisni, or whatever 
else, be it never so recommendable, will they depart from 
one smgle peny, whose emission doth not, without any 
hazard of loss, m a very short time superlucrate beyond 


all conscience an additional increase to the heap of 
that stock which they so much adore , whirh churhsh 
and tenacious humor hatli made many that were not 
acquainted with any else of that country to imagine all 
their compatnots affected vvith the same leprosie of a 
wretched peevishness, whereof these quomodocunqmzing 
cluster fists and rapaaous varlets have given of late such 
cannibal like proofs, by their inhumanity and obdurate 
carnage towards some whose shoestnngs they are not 
worthy to uiity, that were it not that a more able pen 
than mine will assuredly not faile to jerk them on all 
sides, in case by their better demeanor for the future 
they endeavour not to wipe off the blot wherewith thtir 
native country by their sordid avarice and miserable 
baseness hath been so foully stained, I would this very 
instant blaze them out in their names and surnames, 
notwithstanding the vizard of Presbytenan zeal where- 
with they maske themselves, that hke so many wolves, 
foxes, or Athenian Timons, they might in all times coming 
be debarred the benefit of any honest conversation 

The following paragraph, apologising for the 
plainness of his style in the fewel, suddenly breaks 
away from comparative verbal reasonableness, and 
displays Urquhart m his most fantastic mood as 
phrase-maker It illustrates the same perverse 
fecundity of words, pedantic and otiose rather than 
witty or amusing, put to happier use in the Rabelais 

I could truly, having before mine eyes some known 
treatises of the authors whose muse I honour and the 
straine of whoso pen to imitate is my greatest am 
bition, have enlarged this discourse with a choicer 
variety of phrase, and made it overflow the field 
of the reader’s understanding, with an inundation ot 
greater eloquence , and that one way, tropologetically, 
by metonymical, ironical, metaphoncal, and synec 
dochical instruments of elocution, m all their several 
kinds, artifically affected, according to the nature of the 
subject, with emphatical expressions m things of great 
concernment, with catachrestical in matters of meaner 
moment , attended on each side respectively with an 
epiplectick and exegetick modification , with hypcrboli 
cal, either epitatically or hypoconstically, as the purpose 
required to be elated or extenuated, with qualifying meta- 
phors, and accompanied by apostrophes , and lastly, with 
allegories of all sorts, whether apologal, affabulatory, 
parabolary, oenigmatick, or parcmial zVnd on the other 
part, schematologetically adorning the proposed tlieam 
with the most espeaal and chief flowers of the garden of 
rhctonck, and omitting no figure cither of diction or 
sentence, that rmght contnbute to the ear’s enchaiitiiient, 
or persvvasion of the hearer I could have introduced, 
in case of obscunty, synonymal, exargastick, and palilo- 
getick elucidations , for sweetness of phrase, antimeta 
thctick commutations of epithets , for tlic vehement 
excitation of a matter, exclamation in the front, and 
epiphoncmas m the reer I could have used, for the 
promptlycr stirring up of passion, apostrophal and pro- 
sopopccial diversions , and, for the appeasing and settling 
of them, some epanorthotick revocations, and aposio- 
pctick rcstraines I could have mscrtetl dialogismcs, 
displaying their interrogatory part with communicatively 
pysmatick and sustentative flounshes , or prolcpticallj, 
with the refutativc schemes of anticipation and subjec- 
tion, and that part which concerns the responsory, with 
the figures of jjermission and concession. Speeches- 
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extending a matter beyond what it is, auxeticallj, digres 
sively, transitiously, by ratioanation, cetiology, circum- 
locution, and other wayes, I could have made use of, as 
likewise with words diminishing the worth of a thing, 
tapinotically, periphrastically, by rejection, translation, 
and other raeanes, I could have served myself 

His verse is cumbrous and commonplace, the 
following being a fair specimen 

The w ay to vertue ’s hard, uneasie, bends 
Aloft, being full of steep and rugged alleys , ' 

For neier one to a higher place ascends, ' 

That always keeps the plaine, md pleasant valleyes 
And reason m each human breast ordaines 
That precious things be purchased w ith paines 
Only the two books of the History of Gargattiua attd 
Pauiagniel were trinslated by Sir Thomas Urqiihart lu 1653. 
These were published in his lifetime , and Peter Anthony Motteux 
(1660-1718) — by birth a French Huguenot, but knoum a5 a dramatic 
writer in English — republished them m 1693, and added the third 
from Urquharts papers. In 1708 he published a complete tntnsla 
Don, the fourth and fifth books being his own. This joint production 
was again published in 1737 by John Ozell (d 1743), with correcDons 
and notes The standard edition is that in the ‘Tudor Transla 
Dons (3 vols 1900), by Mr Charles Whiblcy The Maitland Club 
published Urquharts original works (a vols. 1834), there is an 
excellent monograph on Urqubarts life and works (1899) by the 
Rc\ John Willcock 

Sir Gcoige Mackenzie (1636-91) was a 
native of Dundee, nephew of the Earl of Seaforth 
He was educated at St Andrews and Aberdeen, 
and studied civil law at Bourges, m France, In 
1660 he published Aretinej or the Set tous Romance, 
a tedious Egyptian story in a stilted style He 
seems to have been almost the only learned man of 
his time m Scotland who maintained an acquaint- 
ance with the lighter departments of contemporary 
English literature He was a fnend of Dryden, by 
whom he is mentioned with great respect, and he 
himself composed poetry, which, if it has no other 
ment, is at least in good English, and appears to 
have been fashioned after the best models of the 
time He also wrote some moral essays, and 
deserves to be remembered as one of the first 
Scots authors to ivnte English with punty In 
1665 he pubhshed at Edinburgh A Moral Essay, 
preferring Solitude to Public Employment, which 
■drew forth an answer from John Evelyn. The 
writer who contended for solitude was busily 
employed m public life, being the principal law- 
officer of the crown, the King’s Advocate ffir Scot- 
land , while Evelyn, whose pursuits were pnncipally 
those which ornament retirement — who longed to 
be ‘delivered from the gilded impertinences of 
life’ — stood fonvard as the champion of public and 
active employment Other essays deal with the 
religion of the Stoic, moral gallantry’-, the moral 
history of frugality, reason, and the like. The 
literary efforts of ‘ the noble wit of Scotland,’ as 
Dryden called him, were but holiday recreations — 
his business was law and politics He was author 
of Institutions of the Law of Scotland, and Laws 
and Customs in Matters Criminal^ fits Regium, 
treatises against the Covenanters, and a vindi- 
cation of the government of Charles II in its 
severe treatment of them, also A Defence of the 


Antiquity of the Royal Line of Scotland, in which 
he gravely supports the story of the forty fabu- 
lous longs deduced from Gathelus, son-m-law of 
Pharaoh, and his spouse Scota (see page 256) 
His work on Herald) y was long a standard, but 
an important historical work, entitled Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Scotland, front the Restora- 
tion of Charles II, lay m manusenpt till 1821 
Mackenzie, who m 1661 defended the Marquis of 
Argyll, unhappily disgraced himself by subservi- 
ency to the court, and by the inhumanity and 
cruelty with winch, as Lord Advocate (after 1677), 
he conducted the prosecutions and persecutions of 
the Covenanters , and he lives m the memory of 
the Scottish people as ‘ Bluidy Mackenzie ’ There 
is. It need hardly be said, no bloodthirstiness in his 
poems, essays, or even law-books, he appears as 
an accomplished gentleman, a kindly philosopher, 
and an orthodox, and ev en earnest Christian , and 
all his moral arguments were in favour of sweet 
reasonableness, though somewhat strenuous against 
fanatics and fanaticism He was a friend of the 
pious Robert Boyle, to whom he dedicated his 
Essay on Reason Yet as a name of evil omen for 
cruelty, the accomplished advocate and public pro- 
secutor ranks as the Scottish counterpart of Judge 
Jeffreys He himself said none had screwed the 
king’s prerogative higher than he , and he is 
mainly responsible for directing the savage perse- 
cution which Claverhouse had the ignoble task 
of seeing earned out He it was vvho founded 
the Library of the Faculty of Advocates in Edin- 
burgh , and so all w orkers m literature in Scotland 
owe him, and those vvho have since bis time 
admmistered the library’, a deep debt of gratitude 
At the Revolution he retired to England In one 
of his few poems he thus chaimted the 

Praise of a Country life. 

O happy country life, pure like its air , 

Free from the rage of pride, the pangs of care. 

Here happy souls lie bathed m soft content, 

And are at once secure and innocent 
No passion here but love here is no wound 
But that by which lovers, their names confound 
On barks of trees, w liilst with a smihng face 
They see those letters as themsclv es embrace 
Here the kind myrtles pleasant branches spread , 

And sure no laurel casts so sweet a shade 
Yet all these country pleasures, without love, 

Would but a dull and tedious prison prove 

But oh ! what woods [and) parks [and] meadow s he 

In the blest circle of a mistress’ ey e 1 

What courts, what camps, what tnumphs may one find 

Display ed m C'clia, when she w ill be kind ' 

What a dull thing this low er world had been. 

If heavenly beauties were not sometimes seen ' 

For when fair Ccelia leaves this charming place, 

Her absence all its glories does deface. 

Against Envy 

We may cure envy in ourselves either by considering 
how useless or how ill these things were for which we 
envy our neighbours , or else hoW we possess as much or 
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41 S good things. If I envy his greatness, I consider that 
he wants my quiet as also I consider that he possibly 
envies me as much as I do him , and that when I begun 
to examine exactly his perfections, and to balance them 
with my own, I found myself as happy as he was And 
though many envy others, yet very few would change 
their condition even with those whom they envy, all being 
considered And I have oft admired why we hav^suf 
fered ourselves to be so cheated by contradictory vices, as 
to contemn this day hun whom we envied the last , or 
why we en\y so many, since there are so few whom we 
think to deserve as much as we do Another great help 
against envy is, tliat we ought to consider how much the 
thing envied costs him whom we envy, and if we would 
take It at the pnce Thus, when I envy a man for being 
learned, I consider how much of his health and time that 
learning consumes if for being great, how he should 
flatter and serve for it , and if I would not pay his price, 
no reason I ought to have wliat he has got Sometimes, 
also, I consider that there is no reason for my envy he 
whom I envy desen es more than he has, and I less than 
I possess And by thinking much of these, I repress 
their env>, which grows still from the contempt of our 
neighbour and the overrating ourselves As also I con 
sidcr that the perfections envied by me may be advan 
tageous to me , and thus I check myself for envying a 
great pleader, but am rather glad that there is such a man, 
who may defend my innocence or to envy a great soldier, 
because his valour maj defend my estate or country And 
when any of my countrymen begin to raise envy in me, I 
alter the scene, and lx.*gm to be glad that Scotland can 
boast of so fine a man , and I remember, that though 
now I am angry at him when I compare him with myself, 
yet if I were discoursing of my nation abroad, I would 
be glad of that merit in him which now displeases me. 
Nothing IS envied but what apiiears beautiful and charm 
ing, and it is strange that I should be troubled at the 
sight of what IS pleasant. I endeavour also to make 
such my friends as deserve my envy , and no man is 
SO base as to envy his friend Thus, whilst others look 
on the angry side of merit, and thereby trouble them 
selves, I am pleased m admiring the beauties and charms 
which bums [sic] them as a fire, whilst they warm me as 
the sun (From Essays an Uaffnness ) 

The True Path to Esteem. 

I liavc remarked m my own time that some, by taking 
too much care to be esteemed and admired, have by 
that course missed their aim , whdst others of them who 
shunned it, did meet witli it, as if it had fallen on them 
whilst It ivas flying from the otliers , which proceeded 
from the unfit means these able and reasonable men took 
to establish their reputation It is very strange to hear 
men \alue themselves upon their honour, and their being 
men of their word in tnllcs, when yet that same honour 
cannot tie them to pay the debts they have contracted 
upon solemn promise of secure and speedy repaj ment , 
starving poor widows and orphans to feed their lusts , 
and adding thus robbery and oppression to the dishonour 
able breach of trust And how con we think them men 
of honour, who, when a potent and foreign monarch is 
oppressing his weaker neighbours, hazard their very lives 
to assist him, though they would rail at any of their 
acquaintance, that, meeting a strong man fighting with a 
weaker, should assist the stronger m his oppression’ 

The surest and most pleasant path to universal esteem 


and true popularity is to be just , for all men esteem him 
most who secures most their pniate interest, and protects 
best their innocence And all who have any notion of a 
Deity, believe that justice is one of His chief attributes , 
and that, therefore, whoever is just, is next m nature to 
Him, and the best picture of Him, and to be reverenced 
and loved But jet how few trace this path ! most men 
choosing rather to toil and vex themselves m seeking 
popular applaase, by living high and m profuse prodiga 
hties, which are entertained by injustice and oppression , 
as if rational men. would pardon robbers because tliey 
feasted them upon a part of their own spoils , or did let 
them see fine and glorious shows, made for the honour 
of the giver upon the expence of the robbed spectators. 
But when a virtuous person appears great by his ment, 
and obeyed only by the charming force of his reason, all 
men thmk him descended from that heaven which he 
serves, and to him they gladly pay the noble tribute of 
deserved praises. (From ihe Essay on Rtason ) 

Mackenzies collecied works appeared, with a Life, m a vols., 
edited by the grammarian Ruddinian. Sec atso Thomson s edition 
of the jl/anwtrs (sS2i) t Omond, I hr Lord Advocates of Scotlaml 
(1883) and Taylor Innes, Studies m Scottish History (1893). 

Audi CIV Fletclier, bom in 1655, succeeded 
early to the family estate of Saltoun, was edu- 
cated mainly by Bishop Bumet (then minister of 
Saltoun), and represented the shire of Lothian m 
the Scottish Parliament m the reign of Charles II 
He opposed the arbitrary designs of the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II, and retired to Hol- 
land Here he formed a close friendship witli 
the English refugee patriots, and he returned to 
England with the Duke of Monmouth in 1685 
Happening, m a personal quarrel, to kill another 
member of the expedition (one Dare), Fletcher 
again went abroad, travelled m Spain, and in 
Hungary fought with distinction against the Turks. 
He returned at the Revolution, and took an active 
part m Scottish affairs His opinions were repub- 
lican, and he was of a haughty, unbending temper , 

‘ brave as the sw ord he wore,’ according to a con- 
temporary, ‘ and bold as a lion a sure fnend, and 
an irreconcilable enemy would lose his life readilj 
to serve his country, and would not do a base thing 
to save It’ Fletcher opposed the union of Scot- 
land with England m 1707, believing, with many 
zealous but narrow-sighted patriots of that day, 
that It would eclipse the glory of ancient Cale- 
donia He strove for a federative, not an incorpo- 
rating union, and sketched out an ingenious but 
doctrinaire scheme for partitioning the three king- 
doms into provinces or states, each with a local 
capital and a large measure of home rule So 
little was he merely a fanatical Conservative Scot, 
that Scotland was to fall into two provinces, of 
neither of which was Edmbuigh to be capital , 
he thought Edinburgh very awkwardly situated for 
a metropolis, as being neither central, nor on the ' 
sea, nor on a navigable nver After the Union 
he retired from public life in disgust, and devoted 
himself to promoting improvements in agriculture , 
and he died at London in 1716 

Like his somewhat older contemporary, Sir 
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George Mackenzie, Fletcher wrote only m English 
(not Scots), and did succeed in wnting a vigorous 
style wonderfully free from Scottish peculiarities 
His Discourse of Government appeared in 1698, his 
T wo Discourses concerning the A ffairs of Scotland 
in the same year The Discorso della Cose dt 
Spagna (1698 also) was printed only in Italian 
His Speeclus in the Scottish Parliament are both 
eloquent and sincere, though his political ideals 
were perverse and unpractical An Account of a 
Conversation concerning a Right Regulation of 
Governnients for the common Good of Mankind 
(1703) IS forcibly written, and contains much sound 
sense amidst its strong appeals in favour of 
Scottish independence In this letter occurs the 
famous saying, so constantly quoted and so uni- 
versally misinterpreted, about ballads The con- 
versation was supposed to be between the Earl of 
Cromarty, Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Chnstopher 
Musgrave, and Fletcher himself, and had nothing 
m the world to do with ballads such as ‘Chevy 
Chase’ or the Robin Hood senes, but the unholy 
songs of the day, Tom Durfe/s no doubt in- 
cluded , ‘ballad’ as used of romantic poems like 
the Border ballads is essentially a modern 
usage, the older custom always implying some 
kind of song Fletcher’s argument was on the 
utter inefficiency of all government regulations, 
according to Sir Chnstopher Musgrave, to put 
down the corruptions of London society m those 
days — the luxury of women, the number of prosti- 
tutes, and the debauchery of the poor of both sexes, 
who are daily tempted to all manner of lewdness 
by the infamous ballads sung m every cornei of 
the streets “‘One would think,” said the Earl, 
“ this last were of no great consequence ” I said 
I knew a wise man so much of Sir Christopher’s 
sentiment, that he believed if a man were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation And we find 
that most of the antient legislators thought they 
could not well reform the manners of any city 
without the help of a lync, and sometimes of 
a dramatic, poet But in this city [London] 
the dramatic poet no less than the ballad-maker 
has been almost wholly employed to corrupt the 
people, m which they have had most unspeakable 
and deplorable success ’ 

Enthusiastic admiration of the Greek and Roman 
republics led Fletcher to praise even slavery as 
maintained by them He represents the condition 
of the slaves as happy and useful, and by way of 
contrast paints the state of the lowest class in Scot- 
land in colours that (even if they be somewhat too 
dark) show how frightfully disorganised the country 
was at that penod In the Second Discourse on 
the Affairs of Scotland occurs this lund picture 

There are at this day m Scotland (besides a great 
many poor famihes very meanly provided for by the 
church boxes, with others who, by living on bad food, 
fall mto vanous diseases) two hundred thousand people 
begging from door to door These are not only noway 


advantageous, but a very grievous burden to so poor a 
country And though the number of them be perhaps, 
double to what it was formerly, by reason of this present 
great distress, yet m all times there have been about one 
hundred thousand of those vagabonds, who have lived 
without any regard or subjection either to the laws of the 
land, or even those of God and nature No magistrate 
could ever be informed or discover which way one in n 
hundred of these wretches died, or that ever they were 
baptized Many murders have been discovered among 
them , and they are not only a most unspeakable oppres 
Sion to poor tenants (who, if they give not bread, or 
some kind of provision, to perhaps forty such villains- 
m one day, are sure to be insulted by them), but they 
rob many poor people who live in houses distant from 
any neighbourho^ In years of plenty many thousands 
of them meet together in the mountains, where 
they feast and not for many dajs, and at country- 
weddings, markets, bunals, and the like public occa- 
sions, they are to be seen, both men and women, 
perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting 
together These are such outrageous disorders, that it 
were better for the nation they were sold to the galleys 
or West Indies than that tliey should continue any 
longer to be a burden and curse upon us 

But better than sending them to the plantations 
would be to keep them at home, utilising their 
services, and dnlling them into a higher moral 
condition The scheme of setting native vaga- 
bonds to work as serfs was not, as is commonly 
supposed, a novelty m Fletcher , it was fully recog- 
nised by a long senes of Scottish laws from 1579- 
to 1661, and partially enforced too Fletcher, how- 
ever, went beyond the highest flight of Scots law 
in this department, and argued in favour of com- 
pelhng all Scottish landlords to take white slaves in 
proportion to the size of their holdings Fletcher’s 
scheme may well have suggested a similar one to 
Defoe for London vagrants, expounded m Every- 
body's Business Carlyle’s views on the beneficence 
of the whip as a stimulus to honest industry at 
home and abroad have also points of affinity 

Fletchers Political Work^ appeared, *wtth a character of the 
author, m 1732 and was reprinted m 1737 1747, and later There 
IS a short and rather meagre Life by G Omond (1897) hich 
too lightly over many of Fletchers most pregnant ideas and inter- 
esting charactensucs. On Serfdom m Scotland, sec the Edttibursh 
Review for January 1899, 

Williani Clcland (1661^-89) showed less to 
advantage as a poet than as the heroic defender 
of Dunkeld in 1689, wffien the Camerpnian regi- 
ment under his command stemmed and turned 
backward the rush of four thousand Highlanders 
flushed with the victory of Kilhecrankie The son 
of the Marquis of Douglas’s gamekeeper, Cleland 
studied at St Andrews, became a zealous Cove- 
nanter, fought at Drumclog and Bothwell Bng 
(where he was a captain), and as a refugee m 
Holland studied law at Utrecht, and helped to 
negotiate the Pnnee of Orange’s expedition 
He was the first lieutenant-colonel of the regi- 
ment raised after the Revolution from amongst 
the Westland Cameronians (afterwards the 26th), 
and he fell, still under thirty years of age, in 
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the grim and bloody struggle round Dunkcld 
Cathedral Scott wrongly assumed him to have 
been tlie father of Pope’s friend Cleland 

But for the low ebb of literature in Scotland, 
Cleland would never be named amongst poets' 
Still, his uncouth verses — mainly satirical — record 
the temper of the times, and have a consider- 
able linguistic interest What he wrote was not 
'-old Scots, nor the Scots of Ramsay and Burns, 
but an imperfect English stuffed full of Scots 
nords, forms, and locutions— (yawn), spear 
(ask), tJur (these), ken/t, hth, swerffj thou's 
(thou art), than wear’s (thou wearest), sawen 
(sown), cr Jib’d (curbed), leiie;h (laughed) Further, 
words spelt as English ones must be pronounced 
as Scotch m order to rhyme — thus, wool rhymes 
with IntCy dissecting with checking, enacts tluni with 
Jakes them (pronounced enacks them, iaks them), 
guard with laird (sneeshing) is already 

used for snuff, in coarck his coots for ‘grip his 
ankles' we have an odd combination of Scottish 
Ciceronianism and the mere vernacular , and 
*• makes the thrush bush [tuft of rushes] keep the 
■cow' is an interesting echo of the famous vow 
of James I (of Scotland) 

Cleland’s Poems and Verses appeared in a small 
Tolume in 1697, and contain nine stanzas written 
by him as ‘An Adition to the Lines of “Hollow 
my Fancie” wlien he was a student at St 
Andrews ' Tlie anonymous poem so named was 
avell known before the middle of the century, and 
Cleland's addition falls far below the humble 
literary level of the original The first two stanzas 
given below are from the earliest set of words 

From ‘ Hallo, my Fancy ’ 

When I look before me, 

T. here I do behold 

There’s none tiiat secs or knows me , 

All the world 's a gadding, 

Running madding , 

None doth his station hold 
lie that !'> below envieth lum that ristth, 

And he that is alxivt, him that’s below dcspiscth, 

So every man his plot and counter plot deviscth 
Hallo, ni) fancy, whither wilt thou go? 

Look, look, what bustling 
Here I do esp) , 

Each another jostling, 

Lveiy one turinoiling, 
rii' other spoiling, 

As I did jiass them b> 

One silteth musing m a dumpish passion. 

Another h mgs his head because he’s out of fashion 
A third IS full) bent on sport and recieation 

Hallo, mj faney, whither wilt thou go’ 

In conceit like Phaeton, 

I ’ll niouiii Pheebus' chair, 

Having ne’er a hat on 
All m> hair a buninig 
In mj journeying. 

Hurrying through the air 


Fain would I hear his fiery horses neighing. 

And see how they on foamj bits are playing , 

All the stars and planets I will be surveying 1 

Hallo, mj fancy, whither wilt thou go? 

Hallo, my fancy, hallo. 

Stay thou at home with me , 

I can thee no longer follow. 

Thou hast betrajed me, 

And bevvra>ed me , 

It is too much for thee 

Stay, stay at home with me, leave off Ui> lofty soanng. 
Stay thou at home vv ilh me, and on thy books be poring , 
For he that goes abroad lays little up m storing 
Thou ’s welcome home, my fancy, welcome home to me 

From Cleland s pen (less devterous than Ins 
sword) we have also one or two elegies — as on the 
famous Covenanter M‘\Vard — rhymed epistles, and 
other occasional verses, but the bulk of the book 
IS occupied with two ‘mock poems’ or satires, 
one ‘ Upon tlie Expedition of the Highland Host, 
who came to destroy the Western Shires in 
Winter 1678,’ and another on the Episcopal 
clergy who ‘met to consult about the Test m 
i68t ’ The Highlanders, regarded then by all 
Lowlanders as savages on the level of the mere 
Irish, were — in spite of the earnest protest of the 
landed gentlemen of the west — let loose on the 
Covenanting shires to suppress conventicles, and 
to this end had free quarters imongst the country- 
folk, and were empowered to seize horses and 
ammunition, and, if necessary, ‘to kill, wound, 
apprehend, and imprison’ Nonconformists The 
following (m which the ‘she ’ll’ and the ‘nainsell’ 
show that the jokes .against the Highlander trjang 
to speak Lowland Scotch were early stereotyped) 
describes 

The Hlgblanci Host 

But those who were their chief commanders. 

As such who bore the piniie staildarts , pautKoIourcJ 
Wlio lead the van and drove the rear, led 

Were right well mounleii of ibcir gear , 

With brogues, and trews, and piruic plaides. 

And good blew bonnets on their heads, 

\\ Inch on ihe one side had a fiipe, fuUl 

Adorn’d with a tobaeeo puie. 

With durk, and snap work, and snuff null, 

A bagg which they with onions fill, 

And, as their stnek observers sav, mirt 

A tupe horn filled with us<iueba) , ramilurra 

A slashed out coal beneath ihur plaides, 

A targe of limlxr, nails and hides , 

With a long two handed ssveud, 

\s good ’s the countn can afford — 

Had iliev not need of bulk and liones. 

Who fights with all these ann at once? 

It 's inarvtlous liuw in sUeh weather, 

Ov r hill and hope thej caiiie‘ together , vaetj- 

llenv in such vtonnes thev came mi fair 
Hie re Ison is they’re smeared wilh tar 
Which doth defend thuii heel anil reck. 

Just Us It doth tlicit she*ep prot. el 

But le'ast je douln that this is in e c t 

Thev re just the colour of tard vvooL jeea. « 
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, Nought like religion they retain, 

Of moral honesty they ’re clean , 

In nothing they’re accounted sharp, 

Except in bagpipe and m harpe. ^ 

For a naisobliging word 

She 'll durk her neighbour ov’r the boord , board 
And then she ’ll flee like fire from flint. 

She ’ll scarcely ward the second dint , 

If any ask her of her thnft, 

Forsooth, her nainsell lives by thift theft 

Robert Wodrow (1679-1734), Scottish Church 
histonan, was bom at Glasgow and studied in its 
university, where his father was Professor of 
Divinity , in 1703 he became minister of East- 
wood His History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland 1660-88 (1721-22) was dedi- 
cated to George I He was a zealous Presb>tenan, 
an indefatigable collector, and an honest recorder, 
though not free from partisanship and credulous- 
ness , and his work is of very high value for his 
period Not till next century were published his 
Lives of the Scottish Reformers (Maitland Club, 
1834-45) , Analecta, or a History of Remarkable 
Providences (Maidand Club, 1842-43), Correspond- 
ence (Wodrow Soc, 1842-43) , and Biographical 
Collections (N ew Spalding Club, 1 890) The follow- 
ing passages are both from the Analecta 

The Dlvel and the Divinity Student. 

When Mr Robert Blair was minister of St Andreus, 
there was a youth who applyed to that presbitry to be 
admitted to tryals Though he was very unfit, the 
presbitry appoints him a text, and after he had been at 
aU the pains he could in consulting help, yet he got 
nothing done, so that he turned very melancholy , and 
one day, as he was walking all alone in a remote place 
from St Andreus, there came up to him a stranger, in 
habite like a minister, with black coat and band, and who 
addressed the youth very courteously, and presently falls 
into discourse with him after this manner ‘ Sir, you are 
but a young man, and yet appear to be v ery melancholy , 
pray, why so pensive?’ He answered, ‘ It’s to no pur- 
pose to commumcat my mind to yow, seeing yow cannot 
help me ’ ‘ How know you that’ Pray let me know 

the cause of your pressure.’ Says the youth, ‘I have 
got a text from the presbitry I cannot for my hfe 
compose a discourse on it, so I shall be affronted ’ The 
stranger replyed, ‘ Sir, I am a minister , let me hear the 
text.’ He told him ‘O, then, I have ane excellent 
sermon on that text here in my pocket, which yow may 
peruse and commit to your memory I engage, after 
yow have debvered it before the presbitry, yow shall 
be greatly approven and applauded , ’ so pulls it out 
and gives it to him, which he received very thankfully 
Then says the stranger, ‘ As I have obliged yow now, sir, 
so >ow will oblige me again in doing any peece of kind 
ness or service when my business requires it , ’ which the 
youth promises. ‘But, sir,’ sajs the stranger, ‘yow and 
I are strangers, and therefore I would require of yow' a 
written promise, subscribed with your hand, in case yow 
forget the favour which I have done yow , ’ which he 
granted likewise, and delivered it to him subscnbed 
with his blood And thus they parted. 

Upon the presbitry day the youth delivered ane 


excellent sermon upon the text appointed him, which- 
pleased and amazed the presbitry to a degree , only Mr 
Blair smelt out something m it which made him call the 
youth aside to a comer of the church, and thus he began 
with him ‘ Sir, yow have delivered a nate sermon, eiery 
way well pointed Tlie matter was profound, or rather 
sublime, your stile was fine and your method clear, 
and no doubt young men at the beginning must make 
use of helps, which I doubt not but yow have done.’ 
The young man acknowledged he had ‘ But,’ says Mr 
Blair, ‘ besydes the use of books, I know sometimes they 
are obliged to consult men that are scholars and welL 
versed m divinity, to help them in their composours 
Have yow not done soe?’ He said he had Mr Blair 
says, ‘ Yow may use all freedome with me , I mtend yow 
no hurt Did yow not get the whole of this discourse 
wrritten and ready to jour hand from one who pretended 
to be a minister?’ He acknowledged the same Mr 
Blair says, ‘ No doubt but yow would give him thanks for 
his favour, and promise to do him any peece of service he 
called for, when his business [doth] lye in j owr w ay ?’ He 
answered ‘Yes.’ ‘But jowr verbal promises would not 
be sufficient did yow not give him a written promise 
subscnbed with your blood?’ All which he confessed 
with fear, blushmg, and confusion Then Mr Blair, with 
ane awful seriousness appearing m his countenance, 
began to tell the youth his hazard, and that the man 
whom he took for a minister was the Divel, who had. 
trepanned him and brought him into his net advised 
him to be earnest with God m prajer, and likewnse not 
to give w ay to dispair, for there was j et hope 

In the meantime the youth was so overcome with fear 
and terror that he was like to fall down. Mr Blair 
e-xhorts him to take heart, and brings him in with him 
into the presbitry and when all e.xcept the ministers 
were removed, Mr Blair recalls the whole story to them. 
TTiey were all strangely affected with it, and resolved 
unanimously to dispatch the presbitry business presently, 
and to stay all night in town, and on the morrow to 
meet for prayer in one of the most retired churches oF 
the presbitry, acquainting none wuth there busines, but 
takmg the youth alongst with them, whom they keeped 
alwise dose by them Which was done, and after the 
ministers had prayed all of them round, except Mr Blair, 
who prayed last, in time of his prajer then came a 
violent rushing of wind upon the church, so great that 
they all thought the church should have fallen down 
about there ears, and with that the youth’s paper and 
covenant droops down from the roof of the church among 
the ministers. I heard no more of the story 

Gillespie's End 

It came to that, he keept his chamber stdl to his death, 
weanng and wasting, boasting [coughing] and sweating 
Ten dayes before his death his sweating went away, and 
bis boasting lesned, jet his weaknes still encreased. His 
wife seeing the tune draw near, spake to him and said, 
‘The time of jour releife is non near and hard at hand ' ’ 
He answered, ‘ I long for that tune I O happy they that 
are there ’’ This was the last word he was heard sensibly 
to speak Mr Fredenck Canmchael being there, they went 
to prayer, expectmg death so suddenly In the midst of 
prayer he left his ratling, and the pangs and fetches of 
death began , thence his senses went away Wherupon 
they rose from prayer, and beheld Ull m a very gentle 
manner the pinns of his tabernacle wer loosed. 
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WELSH, < IRISH, AND COLONIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


N the first section, the influence of 
the Celtic temperament and culture 
has been recognised as stimulating 
and modifying the trend of early 
English intellectual life , but m this 
work It IS not possible directly to 
nke cognisance of the literatures of the races 
other than Anglic who have contributed essential 
elements to the m^ed people now inhabiting the 
British Islands Besides English m its various 
/ dialects and successive stages, at least five 
languages have been spoken by those at home 
within this area even if we arrange the Celtic 
tongues in two groups only — Irish, Manx, and 
Scotch Gaelic , Welsh and Cornish The /t/ti^ua 
Latifta ntsiica was spoken in the Roman colonies 
for four centuries at least , and m the Middle 
Ages Church and Law Latin was the literary 
vehicle of some of the greatest Englishmen, 
and practically the vernacular of synods and 
of monasteries From the Norman Conquest to 
the days of Edward III , as we have seen, Norman 
French was the language of literature. And it 
should be remembered that for generations the old 
Norse in some shape was spoken and wntten not 
merely in Shetland and Orkney and at the court of 
the Jarls of Caithness, but in the Western Islands 
of Scotland, in the Danelagh of England, and m 
the Danish kingdoms of Dublin, Limenck, and 
Waterford good authorities hold that consider- 
able portions of the collection called the Corpus 
PoeUcum Boreale were wntten by the Scandinavians 
of Ireland Other languages were doubtless spoken 
in Britain before the amval of the first Celtic 
invaders, those of the Ivemian or other prehistonc 
inhabitants , and some Celtic philologists now 
trace the peculiarities of Insh, Welsh^ and the 
neo-Celtic tongues to the old pre-Aryan language, 
characteristics they share with other languages of 
the old Mediterranean stock, ancient Egyptian and 
modem Berber In Wales, as in France, the best 
authontics hold that the vast majority of the 
present inhabitants are sprung — not from the Celts 
or any of the successive invaders — but from the 
race or races who held the land before the coming 
of the Aryans A foritort, this is even truer of 
Ireland and the Highlands The first Celts to 
invade Britain were the Goidels, who became in- 
corporated with their non-Aryan subjects , a like 
process took place when the later Brythonic con- 
querors established themselves in Britain No- 
where in the ‘ Celtic fringe ’ are the people of pure 
Celtic descent , and it may well be that what is 
especially characteristic of Insh literature and is 
interpreted as the true ‘Celtic note’ is not of 
Celtic ongin at all, but reflects the moods of 
the earlier non-Aryan inhabitants of Erin, from 


whom the conquenng Gael, invaders from Britain, 
leamt the manner of the gods of the land, the 
really autochthonous legends and folklore 
The Cymric literature of Wales has a history of 
nine or ten centuries and still flourishes , and for 
three or four hundred years men of Welsh blood 
have been contributors to English literature Such 
Welshmen have not been very numerous nor of the 
first importance They have not been regarded as 
wholly aliens in England , and as they wrote in 
the literary English of their time, it has not been 
thought necessary to treat them in a separate 
division of this work Vaughan the Siiurist and 
his brother are amongst the most unmistakable , 
James Howell, cosmopolitan though he was in 
temper, was Welsh by birth as he was m name and 
blood John Davies of Hereford was a Welshman 
born just outside the principality , Sir John Davies 
may have been of Welsh blood The Pembroke 
Herberts were a great Welsh house, and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and George Herbert were 
apparently both bom at their father’s home of 
Montgomery Castle John Donne, a power in 
English literature, was said to be of Welsh descent , 
and the great Puntan, John Owen, is known, 
apart from his Welsh name, to have been of an 
old Welsh family Roger Williams — m Milton’s 
words, ‘that noble confessor of religious liberty,’ 
and founder of Rhode Island — was a fiery Welsh- 
man And earlier, Asser, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Walter Map, and the rationalist Bishop Pecock 
by their wn tings left their mark deep enough 
on mediiEval Latin, Anglo-French, and English 
thought These are all notable figures in the 
history of our literature before the end of the 
seventeenth century, and are treated m their proper 
chronological places Guilhm, in virtue of his 
great foho Display 0/ Heraldtte (1610), the eponym 
of the science, was bom at Hereford of Welsh 
family And dozens of others might be named, 
from the voluminous Giraldus Cambrensis to John 
Owen the Latin epigrammatist, whose inteiest as 
authors, however great, is inconsiderable in con- 
nection with the story of English letters 

From the Anglo-Norman Conquest of Ireland — 
which was both the continuation and the completion 
of the Norman Conquest of England — there had 
been much wnting from Ireland and about Ireland 
by Englishmen for a longer or shorter time resident 
m Ireland, but not much that ranks as literature 
Spenser wrote his book on Ireland and most of 
the Faerie Queeiie at Kilcolman, his home from 
1589 on, but his connection with Ireland is wholly 
external Sir John Davies, Sir William Temple, 
and Sir William Petty were Englishmen who li\cd 
for a time in Ireland and wrote about Ireland 
Richard Stanyhurst, on the other hand, was bom 
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at Dublin (1547 . see page 332) of a family settled 
in Ireland for three centimes , he was but a feeble 
forenmner of the glorious company which was m 
the eighteenth century to include Steele and Swift, 
Burke and Goldsmith Stanyhurst’s nephew, ch- 
bishop Ussher, is a noble representative of Anglo- 
Irish Churchmanship, and was also born m Dublin 
(1581) Sir John Denham was born (1615) at 
Dublin, the son of an Insh judge, but was m no 
other sense an Irishman But the Hon Robert 
Boyle (bom at Lismore Castle in 1627) bears the 
name of a great Anglo-Irish house Roger Boyle 
(page 787), Earl of Cork and dramatist, was also 
born at Lismore. The Earl of Roscommon w'as 
Insh bom, but lived most of his life out of Ireland 
Tate and Brady both, as well as the dramatists 
Southerne and Farquhar, were Irishmen bom and 
bred , but their work, like that of other notable 
Anglo- Inshmen — Swift, Toland, Steele, Parnell, 
and Berkeley — bom before the Revolution, belongs 
mainly to the ne\t period, and will be dealt with 
m the next volume Of the Insh contributors 
to English literature before the Revolution it 
may be said generally that though some of 
them, like Ussher, thoroughly identified them- 
selves with the land of their birth, the Irish 
tone and temper is rather conspicuous by its 
absence. The growth of that temper and the 
beginning of the Insh question are associated with 
the name of William Molyneux (died 1698), whose 
Case of Ireland being bound by Acts of Parliament 
passed in England, published m the same year, 
and burned by the order of the Rnglish House of 
Commons,"' marks him as the forerunner of Sw’ift 
and Grattan 

In the English colonies m North America there 
was hardly any literature of consequence till about 
the middle of the eighteenth century The books of 
travel, poems, sermons, and the like in the seven- 
teenth century were largely the' work of men and 
women tenglish bom, and, except for their change 
of residence, to all intents and purposes Bntons of 
the native type Captain John Smith, who told — 
if he did not also invent — the tale of Pocahontas, 
was a grown man when m 1605 he joined the 
Virginia expedition, spent only a small part of his 
life on Amencan soil, qnd died in London But 
his Ti tie Relation of Occurrences in Virginia 
(1608) ranks as the first book in Amencan litera- 
ture, though judged from the point of literature 
It has no great value In Virginia, George Sandys 


(see page 450) completed that translation of Ovid 
which he dedicated to Kipg Charles I Richard 
Ligofi in Ins History of the Barbadoes (1657) fur- 
nished the matenab out of which Richard Steele 
spun his famous novelette of Inkle and YaricOj 
but Ligon was a broken London merchant (if sixty 
when m 1647 he sailed to begin life anew in the 
West Indies Roger Williams, though he became 
heart and soul a colomal, was a Welshman, and 
was also thirty years of age ere he arnted (1631) 
on the shores where he w-as to found the state of 
Rhode Island, and to be remembered for his vehe- 
ment discourse against The I^oudy Tenent of Per- 
seaihon John Eliot, ‘the apostle of the Indians,’ 
who went to America in the same year, was four 
years younger when he left his native Hertfordshire. 
Anne Bradstreet (1612-73), ‘the first professional 
poetess of New England,’ was a woman grown ere 
she left her home in Old England The works of 
all these authors were sent to England to be pub- 
lished The Bay Psalm Book, pnnted at Cam- 
bridge in Massachusetts in 1640, was the first 
book in English that issued from the press in 
Amenca , it was largely the production of John 
Eliot and of Richard Mather, a Lancashire 
Puritan, who emigrated to the colony in 1635, 
and was father of Increase Mather and grind- 
father of Cotton Mather 

Such were the slender beginnings of the vast 
and vaned American literature, now one of the 
two great branches of literature m the English 
tongue. For well-nigh a century it has uttered 
the thoughts and feelings of a nation of marked 
charactenstics, of strong originality, in which the 
English element has been the dominant consti- 
tuent , and Its history must be traced m anotlier 
volume of this w ork Wntten in English — though 
English with a difference — the daughter literature 
in ■some respects rivals the parent, and has m many 
ways influenced, both m substance and in form, what 
IS said and sung on the other side of the Adantic. 
The people of the United States are now by far 
the largest section under one government of those 
who speak English In Amenca some English 
books find their widest circle of readers The 
older English literature is by Amencans justly 
regarded as an inhentance common to them w tth 
us , and much helpful work towards the better 
understanding of the English language aqd Of 
the tnumphs of English letters has been done 
by American w riters and in the United States 
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HEN Alfred was crowned 
king of Wessex, it seemed as 
if the Danes were to blot out 
not only the Englisfi power 
but the Enghsli tongue, and 
put Danish in the place 
of English throughout these 
islands The same ^Elfred who made the first 
Cyclopredia of earlier English song and story 
saved the English land and folk and speech 
from Danish thraldom The English language 
held Its own when, later, Danish kings did 
rule the land , it showed its irrepressible vitality 
during three centuries of depression under 
Nonnan-French supremacy, and triumphantly 
reasserted itself in greater flexibility and vigour 
than before The area of its currency has 
groivn with the political and commercial sway of 
the people who speak it In Alfred’s time the 
Low Dutch dialects called English, and spoken 
by a few hundred thousand islanders, were un- 
known outside the island Queen Elizabeth 
ruled scarcely three million subjects, many of 
whom were not of English speech, while to 
many more in the north and west, who heard 
It or essa}ed to read it, Shakespeare’s literary 
London dialect W'as barely intelligible And 
now English, with no essential differences, is 
the mother tongue of more than a hundred and 
twenty millions of men and women, scattered 
over all the quarters of the planet Some 
fifty millions of Britons at home and abroad 
nile about a fourth of the inhabitants of the 
globe In the United States the daughter 
nation now' reckons her seNent)-five millions, 
mainly of Britihli stock, and, with tnfling ex- 
ceptions, all of English speech To multitudes 
of the darker skinned subjects of the British 
crown, English is only less familiar than their 
own vernaculars, and English literature a mam 
mstniment of education English is becoming 
more and more the language of commerce 
among men of all kindreds -Vnd the waitings 
of English authors, now read and studied by 
the educated of all races, are an element of 
culture m eiery civilised country 


For It is not by reason of the vast numbers 
of those who speak it, or of the other myriads 
for whom it is a second vernacular, an in 
dispensable lingua ftanca, that English claims 
rank amongst languages, but in virtue of the 
thoughts that breathe and bum in English 
W'ords English literature is in the fullest 
sense of the term a great literature , the 
English pen has been mightier than the 
English sword or the English steam engine 
Ib it the irony of history that in the nation 
of shopkeepers one singer after another should 
be found endowed with a double portion of 
the spint of poesy? And if it be said— 
as often it is said — that we are the most 
materialistic nation on the face of the earth, 
we have a cloud of witnesses to the contrary 
our divmes, our sages, our poets, our story- 
tellers, our men of science, our histonans, have 
uttered in our tongue words which the world 
will not wilhngly let die It is no dream 
indeed that the other sheaves have made 
obeisance to our sheaf, Shakespeare is not 
the only Englishman who has won the willing 
homage of the world 

In that vast English library which has been 
steadily growing for fourteen hundred years, 
there is happily much that concerns us not, 
much that is no part of our national inhentance 
There are more than enough of books that are 
no books, of literature that does not deserve the 
name, of poems that are not poetry, of prose 
which IS a mere w aste of w eary' w ords Even 
so, of English books new' and old that it is 
worth our while to know, or know about, there 
are many more than would suffice for a life- 
time of hard reading British publications mul- 
tiply by thousands in a year, and American 
volumes at an almost equal rate dlie flood, 
constantly swelling, threatens to engulf even 
the strongest swimmer \tar by year the 
need becomes greater for an approved mentor, 
a comprehensive guide, and such a Vade- 
mecum Dr Robert Chambers devised and 
called, not mijustly, a Ciclop/Edia of English 
Liifraturl, the first of its kind in Bntain 
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On a plan greatly more comprehensive 
than the time honoured Elegant Extracts of 
Vicesimus Knox, this CydojbCEdia of En<;ltsh 
Lttcrat!ire—\ikQ all the old cjclopa,dias 
systemaUc and not alphabetic, and following 
the chronological order as obviously the only 
practicable one — aimed to gue a conspectus 
of our literature by a senes of extracts from 
the more memorable authors set in a bio 
graphical and critical history of the literature 
Itself Dr Chambers laid the plan in 1841, and 
for realising it secured the help of liis friend 
Dr Robert Carruthers of Inx emess The out- 
come of their joint labours, which began to 
appear before the close of 1S42, was completed 
m two volumes in 1844, and was brought down 
to date and reprinted in 1S58 It was revised 
and extended under the charge of Dr Carrutiicrb 
in 1876, and a fourth reissue, again incorpo- 
rating new matter, tooh place a dozen years 
later But a keener interest in our older lilera 
ture and a fuller knowledge of it, new facts, 
new theories, and new light on a thousand 
points, the increasing supply of new maternls 
for selection, the continued activity of accepted 
authors, the rise of new and brilliant stars, and 
all that IS implied in the unabated continuity 
of the hterary life of tlie nation, ha\ e rendered 
necessary a much more thorough going revnsion 
and reconstruction , a completely new edition 
is imperatively demanded 

Tis sixty years since — just sixty jears since 
Dr Chambers began w'ork on the first edition 
Colendge had then been dead for half a dozen 
years, but Southey was still laureate and 
Wordsworth was in vigorous health Tennyson 
had not jet published those two volumes that 
gave him a secure place amongst English poets 
Ruskin and Matthew Arnold were still at Ox- 
ford, Kingsley was at Cambridge, and ttiUiam 
Moms was a schoolboy Manan Evans had 
as yet no literary ambitions, and George Itl^re- 
dith had not sent his first contnbution to 
Chambers's Joumal Macaulaj was M P for 
Edinburgh, but had not published his La}s 
or begun his Hlsioiy The reputation Carljle 
had made by the French Eevolutwn was but five 
years old, Thackeray’s first volume was lately 
published, and Dickens had issued only a very 
few of the long senes of his stones Darwin 
had not yet put on paper the first rough sketch 
of his evolution theory, and Huxley was a 
young medical student. Emerson was hardly 
known in England, Longfellow and Lowell 
had each pubhshed but one volume of onginal 


verse, and ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table’ had made but a few desultory efforts in 
literature Howells was an infant, and Henry 
James was not yet born A vast proportion of 
what gives cliaracler to modern letters had not 
jet been written or tliouglit out Upper and 
Lower Canada li id just been united, the New 
Zealand Company had only begun to jiLint 
the colony, and the first great rush of free 
settlers liad not jet given jironiise of the future 
Commonwealth of Auslnlia- 

Sixt}-^ jears after Dr Chambers and Dr 
Carruthers addressed themselves to their task, 
vve stand in a new century, and, as regards 
literature, m a new world In the new edition, 
of which the first volume now ajipears, tlie 
essential plan ins been retained. The aim 
has been to carry that plan out even more 
lierfectlj, and to make the new work more 
fulij representative of our present and jiasl 
literary history at the commencement of tlie 
Iwenlieth Century than the first edition was 
for the middle of the Nineteenth Neither then 
nor now has a pedantic attempt been made 
to draw a hard and fast line betivcen what is 
by nght and what is not a part of pure or 
national hteraiure, and to include only wliat 
wholly approves itself before the stncie-st 
canons of tlie higher criticism of the day 
The selection was made on a more catholic, 
comprehensive, and histoncal plan nobody 
being excluded whom the general consensus of 
the ages has adjudged worthy of remembrance 
In literature more than m most things human 
(he U'ettgiSchichtc isl das dt^ericht, luslorj 
IS the supreme and final judge, in the end it 
IS the best books that live. 

Our enterpnse has a quite definite aim, and 
from the nature of the case Us scope is limited 
— severely limited by the boundlessness of 
the materials with which it deals. It is not, 
and IS not meant to be, an anthology of the 
perfect models of our prose and verse, a 
chresloraathy of purple patches, a collection 
of elegant extracts The acknowledged gem 
should be there, if the man is mainly known 
by some one noble passage, one sonnet, one 
song, one aphorism or sententious saying, but 
something there should be, as a rule, to illus- 
trate his av erage achiev ement, the standard by 
winch he may fairly be judged Nor does the 
work profess to be a marrow of our literature, 
or to give the spint and quintessence of the 
Several authors , still loss does it aim to 
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render us readers independent of the authors 
themselves or relieve them from the duty and 
pleasure of studying the original works. In no 
case will one nse from articles of ours flattenng 
himselt that now he knows his author and may 
consider tint subject settled. What we give 
him Is little more than a catalogui. laisonni, 
an illustrated conspectus, a finger-post to tlie 
best books, a guide to that of which lie is m 
search, to wliat he needs, to what wall interest 
lum, to what he can read with pleasure and 
profit Tile very shortness and fewness of the 
excerpts is a sccunty that they shall only be 
taken as samples, the\ are meant to whet the 
appetite, to stimulate cunositj, to b- stepjjing- 
stones to the veritable books 

The essential plan of the onginal Cydo/imita 
of English Lilerature^ approved b) generations 
of diligent readers and the testimonies of man) 
who have themselves earned the best nght to 
testify, Ins been adhered to and developed 
ihe extension from two to three volumes of like 
size has made room for the much recimred addi- 
tion of new raatcnals m all sections of the w ork 
Old English literature, formerly discussed m 
three pages, now occupies more than ten times 
die space, Middle English has no longer only 
some twenty pages allotted to it, but ninety 
In the first volume alone over fifty authors not 
named or hard!) named in the older issue's are 
treated — shortly, but it is hoped fairly — and 
illustrated by selections from their works 
Roper and Cranraer, Sir Thomas North and 
Philemon Holland, Florio and Zachary Boyd, 
Gervase Markham and Kenelra Digby, William 
Prynne ant! Samuel RuUierford And as it is 
profitable to glance at the handiwork of tlie 
eccentric, of the hopelessly mediocre, and even 
of those justly or unjustly condemned to the 
lower circles of hterarv' lost souls, the Ogilbys 
and the I'lecknoes, tlie Stany hursts and the 
Drunken Bamabys, Coryate’s Crudities and 
Boorde’s Peregrinations, are treated as having 
their part in our literary history 

The inconvenient arrangement by which an 
author w is dealt with as poet, dramatist, 
novelist, essayist, and histonan m separate 
sections of the work has been departed from 
Johnson no longer has a hundred and thirty 
pages intercalated between the sections devoted 
to him, nor Scott upwards of two hundred 
pages, each author is presented continuously 
and once for all 

A very large proportion of the articles are 
entirely new a larger number have been almost 


completely rewritten , and in all the others his- 
toncal facts have been venfied and conected, 
and critical judgments carefullv reconsidered. 
In very' many cases the illustrative extracts 
are all different from those formerly given, 
where tlie pass.ages in the old issue seemed 
well suiteil for the purpose in hand, they have 
been scrupulously collated, and often extended 
and added to Ihere has been a constant 
ctiort to secure passages interesting in them 
selves, and least likely to suffer through sepa- 
ration from their context Appropnating a 
famous classification, we trust there may in our 
tlirce volumes be found no passages that are 
not for some reason worth reading at least 
once, few tliat are worth reading once but once 
only, far more that are worth at least two or 
three readings m a lifetime, and very many 
that are worth reading again and again for ever 
The work of the cditonal staff has been much 
more largely supplemented than formerly by con- 
tnbutiona from writers of approved authority 
In the first volume old English literature as a 
whole and all the writers who used to be called 
Anglo-Saxon — Cxdmon, Bxda, /Elfrcd, and the 
rest — are dealt with by Dr Stopford Brooke 
Mr A A\ Pollard cliarged hmiself with Middle 
English and almost all the* vvnters down to 
Reformation times Iherc are essays from the 
pen of Mr Gossc on the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature, on the Anthologies, on 
the Elizabethan Song-Writers, on the Eliza- 
bethan Sonnet Cycles , as also on Sidney', 
Spenser, Webster, Ford, and Shirley Shake- 
speare IS by Mr Sidney Lee To Dr Samuel 
Rawsoii Gardiner we owe the essay on the 
Puritan movement, to Mr A H Bullen that 
on the Restoration literature The section on 
the Ballads is by Mr Andrew Lang Professor 
Sainlsbury’s contnbution to the first volume 
is on Dry den. Professor Hume Brown com- 
mented on James I , Knox, and Buchanan 
Among notable contributions to the second 
volume are the introduction on the Eighteenth 
Century Literature by Mr Austin Dobson, 
and the same accomplished wnteFs authon 
tative articles on Richardson, Fielding, and 
Goldsmith , Professor Samtsbury’s on Swift, 
Pope, and Sterne, Mr Gregory Smith’s Addi- 
son, and hlr Robert Aitken’s Steele, Mr 
James Douglas’s Blake, and Dr William 
AVallace’s Ramsay, Fergusson, and Burns 
The third volume opens with a remarkable 
essay on the Renascence of Wonder in Poetrv 
i by Mr Theodore Watts-Dunton, who is author 
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also of the articles on Byron and Borrow 
Wordsworth and Scott are by Trofessoi W 
P Ker^ Coleridge is treated by his grandson, 
Mr Ernest Hartley Coleridge, Shelley by Mr 
Swinburne, Keats by Professor A C Bradley, 
Lamb and Hood by Canon Ainger, Jeffrey 
and De Quincey by Iilr Gregory Sinitli , Hazlilt 
and I eigh Hunt by Mr Nicol Smith, Carlyle 
by Dr W ^\ allace , Matthew Aniold by 
Professor Dowden , Darwin, Hii\lcy, and A 
R Wallace by Professor J Arthur i homson , 
riiackeray by Mr J A Dlaikie , Dickens by 
Mr Rudolph lehmanli, Beaconsfield by Mr 
Charles Whibley , Macaulay, Cireen, freeman, 
and Stubbs by Professor Richard I odge , 
Froude ind Gardiner by Professor Hume 
Brown , the Brontes, Mrs Gaskell, and riiomas 
Hardy by Dr Robertson Nicoll Cicorge fliot 
by R Holt Hutton , Riiskin and Stesenson by 
Mr J W Mackail , the Rossettis by Profes^or 
Walter Raleigh , William Morris by Mr Robert 
Steele, Buckle, Herbert Speiicir, iiid MorKy 
by Mr Hector Maepherson , ‘Festus’ Bailey, 
Swinburne, and M'atls Dunton by Mr J inies 
Douglas, Moore and Mangan, Ixvcr and 
Lover, and other articles on Irish authors by 
Mr I itton Falkmer 

Professor \\ oodberry has w rittcn the section 
on early American literature, and the gruater 
American authors have been discussed by 
other American writers — Fnieraon by Presulent 
Schumian , Hawthorne and Holmes, LongfHlow 
and Lowell, \\ hitman and Whittier, I horeau, 
Poe, and others indicated in the list prefixed 
to the third volume, by the Rev John W lute 
Chadwick, Parkman by Professor C H Hull 
Prescott and Motley by Miss Riitii Putnam 

Some eminent men of our own lime have 
assisted in choosing the passages by which they 
were content to be represented Others have 
read a proof of our little lives of them, and 
given them an autobiographical sanction I he 
representatives of some great writers have both 
revised the articles and approved the selec 
tions made, lord Tennyson and Mr Barrett 
Browning have laid us under this double obli 
gallon Many of the articles show die ac- 
curate scholarship and incisive style of Mr 
Francis Hindes Groome, whose invaluable lielp 
was withdrawn by fatal illness while the lirst 
volume was in progress Jhe editor is espe- 
cially responsible for the major part of the 
unsigned articles 

Ihe fac similes and portraits were executed ex 
pressly for this work by Messrs Walker K Boiit.ill 


Ihe portraits, nearly three hundred in number, 
have been reproduced from the most authentie 
available lilonesses in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and other public and private collec- 
tions To the directors of the Nalton d 
Portrait Gallery and to the Pal-eographical 
Society e-specially our thanks are due for 
permission to reproduce portraiG and fac 
similes And all who write or revise biographi 
cal irtides must constantly and gratefully refer 
to the Dtclwnary of ICaltonal Bio'’iaphy 

Our language and our literature ire the only 
property of our large and scattered family in 
which all Its members shire equdly More 
than any other single inllueiiee, perhaps, our 
general arcejitance as stand ird Iileraiiire of a 
certain series of books in the common Ian 
guage has tended to make our very mixed raee 
one m temper, sympilhy, aspiration Norman, 
Iberim, Celt, are we, but ill of Us Angle"! 
in speech, the insiriimenl of thought, the 
vehicle of our feelings Queen Mi/abeth's 
Statesmen and soldier', and sailors had given 
England a new pi ice in the councils of 
Europe, the Elizabethan poets Ii id lent a 
new glory to the 1 udor court and capital, 
I nghsh literature had reached its zenith, ere 
Scotsmen, by increesmgh general consent, gave 
up the old \nglian tongue of the northern 
lowlands — \nghan, ami so even more sirictlv 
English than the southron S[ieech — for the 
tongue of Bacon and Shikespeare, of Hooker 
and Raleigh, and acce[>ted the Liiglisli Bible at 
once as tlieir literary’ st mdard and their rule 
of life Scotsmen Ii i\ e since contributed their 
quota to the stream ot 1 iighsh literature, only 
the more truly 1 ngliah from tlie reiiielusioii of 
the Anglian northeniers Ihe Celtic tongue 
of the Highland-, lias steadily given wav 
before book hiiglish \nd the use ot this 
common tongue his educated Highlander and 
Loivlander into one people, has remoulded 
Scotsman and Enghshinan into brothers german, 
as no warfare had done, as neither Church nor 
constitution had made possihlt, as no legislation 
could ever accomplish \t no tune lias h nglish 
thought been more tlioroughly f nglish m spint 
and temper than since the guhenng m of the 
outlying sheep into the fold Pill towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, Scottish autliors, 
as using a different idiom, are dealt walh in 
separate sections — a separation not needed in 
the case of Welshmen ami Irishmen (see page 
■'t’d ifter the Revolution, authors of 
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Scottish birth, save those uniting m dialect, 
are full)' naturalised in the British republic of 
letters 

The Insh have no monopoly of Celtic blood, 
and are not e\ en mainly Celtic in origin Gaelic 
reached Enn mth the first Celtic invaders from 
Bntannia, so that even their Celtic tongue is 
a bond uith the greater British island. Much 
more the tongue that has, sase in the remoter 
distncts, superseded iL However much Irish 
scholars may chensh the Gaelic, it is onl> as a 
secondary language, a literary luxury, a patnotic 
heirloom, spiritually, Inshmen have learnt m- 
comparably more from the great body of 
English wnters than from the ancient Insh 
bards or story' tellers Happily there is no 
nsk of Inshmen becoming altogether, or even 
almost, as Englishmen are , but m their com- 
mon literary inhentance, in a literature to 
which they contnbute their fair proportion, 
there is security for a modus vizeudt not 
yet fully realised, there is a power working on 
both sides tow'ards mutual understanding and 
sympathy Even now Inshmen glory in the 
tnumphs of their countrymen whether by race 
or birth, and hardly even an ineconcilable 
would seriously demand a home rule in litera- 
mre that should make Ussher and Berkeley, 
Burke and Goldsmith, Swift and Sheridan, 
aliens on Insh soil 

Neither Virginian colonists nor Pilgnm 
Fathers were keenly interested m literature 
as such It was the English temper that led 
them into the wilderness, and it was the 
same spint as had again and again moved 
their forefathers in the past of English history' 
that led them finally to repudiate the English 
king and government But they had no 
thought of renouncing any essential of their 
English birthright , Puritan or Cavalier, they 
clung to the tradition which, over seas as in 
the mother-land, in literature as m life, makes 
for freedom, fair play', sanity, reserve, common- 
sense, steadiness, breadth, depth, strength, and 
individuality However far we may fall short 
of our ideals, we have essentially' the same 
standards of upnghtness, honour, dignity, the 
same delight in ‘calm, open-eyed rashness’ 
With them as with us, the absence of 
universally binding standards and models 
makes the attainment of artistic sty'le more 
difficult , independence tends to lawlessness , 
what IS wanting in grace and polish has to 
be atoned for by vigour, simplicity, originality, 
and the free play of imagination , and substance 


must supply the lack of academic or classical 
form They too, hke us, have their burden 
of uninspired pseudo - philosophy', feeble fic- 
tion, lamentable comicalities Blood is thicker 
than water, comipon lineage is more than 
geographical collocation or political consti- 
tution , of still more account for the true 
federation of peoples are intellectual and 
spiritual sympathies, common aspirations, like 
principles Erelong American writers attained a 
distinctive note, ever most w elcome m literature 
But this IS a development from within, not an 
approximation to foreign models Amencan 
humour is different from English humour, 
but It is vastly more akin to English humour 
than to any French or Spanish or German 
type Chaucer and Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Bacon, Raleigh and Ben Jonson, are theirs 
by mhentance as much as they are ours , 
the migration across seas did not make 
Dryden or Pope, Addison or Steele, Johnson 
or Gibbon, alien to them , and the change of 
government at the close of the eighteenth 
century and the beginnings of their own 
national literature did nothing to hinder the 
full appreciation and loving study of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, Shelley and Scott 
Sailor Resort us first attained to book form in 
Massachusetts, and even yet some British 
authors find in America their most apprecia- 
tive audience As the English tradition has 
remained dominant in the constitution of 
the nation and the hfe of the people, our 
kindred both by lineage and language, so 
Amencan literature has remained an offshoot, 
a true branch of English literature. In this 
work it has from the beginning been treated 
as an integral and important part of the litera- 
ture of Greater Bntain We do not look on 
Longfellow or Poe as foreigners, or read the 
histones of Prescott, Motley, and Parkman as 
if WTitten by strangers 

What holds of the United States is still more 
obviously true of the British dominions beyond 
seas , m Canada, South Afnca, Australasia, our 
kith and kin have remained true to us and to 
themselves, and their literature is but a part of 
ours Amongst them as m the United States we 
gladly recognise a growing individuality', a flavour 
racy of the soil , but the newest growths are but 
vigorous shoots from the English stem Many 
of our most typically English vvnters, though 
they have chosen to remain Englishmen in the 
stricter sense, were not bom within our four 
seas, but in farther Britain or the remoter 
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dependencies Thus Thackeray was bom in 
Calcutta, and so was Charles Bullcr, the 
philosophical Radical, Bombay was the birth 
place not merely of Rudyard Kipling, most 
imperialist of writers, but of such a rejirc- 
sentative Anglican dignitary as the Dean of 
Canterbury Laurence Oliphant, a cosmopoli- 
tan rolling-stone, yet British to the back- 
bone, saw die light at Capetown Tiierc is 
inevitably in our home literature much that 
marks the world colonising nation, the cmpirc- 
building race 

Mankind may not be growing much holier 
or happier, but the stream of tendency 
makes for greater kindliness and the break- 
ing down of boundaries, kindliness which 
begins at home inevitably evtends by degrees 
to all the outlying km in their se\eral 


places and relations, and at die close of 
the nineteenth centur), in tlie last years of 
Victoria’s reign, the bands of kindness have 
been drawn sensibly closer between the island 
people and their colonies, between tlie United 
Kingdom and the United States, lo thc)outli 
of die Englislekin this work is once more and 
m a new shape offered as a help in seeking out 
and laying to heart the wisdom and the wit of 
our famous men of old and tiie fatiiers that 
begat us, in the confidence that allegiance to tlie 
highest traditions of our literature will increas- 
ingly obliterate local and temporary jealousies , 
and in the hope that many a saying herein 
recorded may make generations to come proud 
to be of the English name, and stir in them 
the thrill that tightens even the grasp of blood- 
brotherhood 
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FROM THE BEGINNINGS 

TILL AFTER THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


E first mdwellers of the 
islands we call Great Britain 
and Ireland were a wild 
folk, coming we Know not 
whence, who made rude stone 
w capons of flint, lived by hunt 
ing, could make fires and gar- 
ments of skin, and dwelt in caves 1 hese Palaeo- 
lithic people were succeeded by, or developed 
into, a Xeohthic race whose weapons, still of 
stone, were now highly polished and skilfully 
wrought They began pastoral life in our 
island, and settled finally into communities, 
and the large-clumber tombs under earth, or 
their denuded remains, eMcnding frona Cailh- 
Ticss to Dorset, showed that they occupied all 
the habitable parts of tlie country They were 
a dark-haired, dark eyed, short, brate, and con- 
stant people, and when the\ mingled afterwards 
with the Celtic race, tliey left aome traces of 
tlieir legends, religion, and law in tiie stories, 
die nunners, and the language oi the Celts 
We may, with great probabiliU, tdeitufy them 
with the earliest Piets of histors, ind die 
Silures ol South Wales were their deseendantw | 


It is only m folklore that we can hope to 
recover something of the way they ihought 
and felt, but m the west of Ireland and 
Scotland, in W'ales, and in the wildland 
Counties of England we still meet short, dirk- 
hatred, long -skulled people who retain liie 
charactenstics of this steady and valiant race 
It IS not impossible that some of the elements 
of their character and thought have entered 
into and still influence English poetry 

How long they lived undisturbed does not 
appear, but at last an Aryan folk, part of the 
first Celtic migration, invaded our island, drove 
back these Neolithic people to the we'st and 
north, but mingled with them, and the farther 
west ami north they pushed the greater was 
the admuture I his first Celtic race are named 
the Goidels or the Gaels, and thev colonised 
not only Great Britain, but also the Isle of 
Man, the Western Isles, and Ireland Phev 
have lasted down to our own day, and the 
inngmauve and enkindling spirit of their 
thought, literature, and ar*, mfuseal into the 
English nature by interioursc and amalguna 
1 lion, have bad an intermittent and spiritual 
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influence on the poetry and prose of England 
That influence was sometimes great, as at the 
beginning of our literature Sometimes it was 
but little, but It always inspired when it came 
Viter King Alfred’s days, and for a very long 
time. It ceased to do more than now and again 
to touch England, but it began to act on us 
again at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth the Gaelic spirit is doing much 
the same kind of work it did in England during 
the seventli and eighth centuries 

It entered northern England from Iona, 
where Columba, bnnging with him, and hand- 
ing down to his successors, the poetry and 
learning of Ireland, had set up his church and 
dwelling Oswald, King of Northumbna, who 
had been educated at Iona, summoned the 
Celtic monks to convert his countiy in 634, 
and Oswiu, also trained at Iona, e\tended the 
Irish influence until the whole of Northumbria 
received the faith from Irish missionanes, and 
set up a number of civilising monastenes on 
the Irish pattern All the awakening and 
inspiring emotions of religion, out of which 
so niitcli of literature is bom, were kindled in 
the north of England at the Irish fire This 
lasted untouched for thirty years, and then, 
alongside with the Celtic, the Latin forms of 
learning and religion began to make their 
w’ay from Ripon, from Wearmouth, from 
He\ham and Jarrow The Celtic and the 
Katin influences mingled Meanwhile the 
Irish impulse penetrated into Mercia and East 
Anglia from the north , and the communica- 
tion between Ireland itself and England was 
constant, each interchanging the results of their 
work and knowledge Even the south was not 
exempt from the pressure of Insh wisdom 
Ihe school at Canterbury in Theodore’s days 
was full of Irish scholars ‘Whole fleets’ of 
students passed to and fro between Wessex 
and Ireland Men like Ealdhelm were trained 
by Insh hermits who set up schools, and 
Glastonbury became a special centre of Irish 
learning, legend, and song, so that we may 
even say that Dunstan, long years aften\ards, 
denved from the nest of Irish scholars who 
were settled there part of the spirit which 
made his character, and began that Renais- 
sance of English learning which Alfred had 
failed, but so nobly failed, to establish. This 
was the Goidehc invasion of England, and 
Its imaginative and formative powers ran 
through all the poetry of Northumbria, and 


stimulated the desires of Wessex and Mercia 
to know, and to feel after, the unknown 

A second Wandering of the Celtic race 
followed on the first, and some of its warnors, 
settling in Gaul, were allured by the white 
cliffs of England, and by the tales of sailors,, 
to cross the Channel fhe first of these in- 
vaders landed on the soutli eastern coasts, 
perhaps as early as 300 bc, and drove back 
the Goidels, as these had driven back the 
Neolithic people, to the west and north 
The last of these Gaulish tribes who came to 
our land were the Belgie To all these men 
of the second Celtic Wandering the name of 
‘Brylhons’ has been given When they had 
banished the Goidels from about a third part 
of Britam, the Romans checked their develop- 
ment for a year or two in 55 b c , but did not 
come again for ninety years During these- 
ninety years the Brythons pushed on till they 
mastered the most of Bntain, and even those 
lands where the Goidels remained (Devon, 
Cornwall, portions of Wales, Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and part of Lancashire) became 
Brythonic in language, manners, and poetry 
North of die Solway and the Tweed the 
Brythons also drove their way, but with less- 
force than m our England They found them- 
selves among a mixed people of Goidels and 
Neolithic folk in the Lowlands, and this- 
country, sometimes Brythonic, sometimes Goi- 
delic, ended by having in it an exceedingly 
mixed race, made up of these two Celtic 
strains dissolved in a Neolithic infusion , but 
the Brythonic element was master Into the 
north of Scotland the Brythons scarcely pene- 
trated But wherever they were, their language 
prevailed. Later on they took the name of 
Cyrary, and the English called them the Welsh 
The fate they had given to the Goidels they 
met with at the hands of the English, until, 
after a hundred and fifty years of w'ar, the 
Brythons only existed as a separate people m 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Wales, and m Strath- 
clyde, that IS, in the country which extended 
from the Ribble through Cumberland and 
Westmoreland to the Clyde 
The Cymry had a literature of their own, and 
they sang in verse the fortunes of their stnfe 
with the English, their own wars with one 
another, the war deeds of their chieftains, and 
the tales of their families Moreover, they 
made a host of stones in prose in which they 
embodied their myths and the legends of their 
ancestral heroes Four great bards are said 
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to have flourished among them in the later half 
of the SL\th and the beginning of the seventh 
centur}’ These were Aneunn, Tahessin, Ll>- 
warch Hen, and ilerddin , and we possess m 
manuscripts which, date from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century some of their poems, added 
to and modernised They sing the wars of the 
nortliem Cyrary with the Angles, and of the 
Cymry of Wales with the West Saxons, m 
poems by Taliessin and Lljnvarch Hen These 
poems are of the sixth century In, the seventh 
the poets celebrated the great struggle between 
the Northumbnans and Cadwallon and his son 
This IS the first penod of Cymnc poetry 
When the northern kingdom of the Cymry 
decayed, and they emigrated to South Wales, 
the old poetry was applied in the tenth cen 
tury to the new dwelling place and the new 
Ibrlunes of the Cymry This is the second 
period Later on a third school of literature 
arose, poetic in North Wales, and of mythical 
and romantic tales in South Wales , and these 
tales are at the root of a great deal of English 
romance and song up to the present day 
A fourth school of poetry, imitative of the 
old poetry of the north, continued under the 
Norman Welsh rule till the days of Henry the 
Second, when the Black Book of Carmarthen 
was made up of some of the ancient poetry In 
the follow mg centuries the Red Book of Aneunn, 
the Book of Taliessin, and the Book of Hergest 
contained some also of the old poetry and 
of iis later imitations These were mingled 
with onginal work of a still later penod. 

There existed then, close to the border-land 
between the English and the Cymry, a great 
body of living and growing poetry, and of im- 
aginative story-telling, which could hardly help 
influencing the Border-Enghsh when, after the 
first fierce years of the Conquest, the Welsh of 
West Wales, of Wales, and of Cumbna were so 
often either in alliance with the English or 
amalgamated with them The Celtic genius of 
the Brythons stole in, year by year, into the 
English of the Border, from Berwick to Carlisle, 
from Carlisle to Chester, from Chester to 
Bristol, and from Bristol to Glastonbury and 
Exeter When, after the Norman Conquest, the 
Normans seized a good part of South Wales, 
the Welsh imagination was interwoven with the 
Norman passion , and in days still later, after 
the twelfth century, the fifth penod of Welsh 
poetry, developing itself in lyrics of love and 
of nature, full of lonely and graceful sentiment, 
had, as I believe, a well-marked influence on 


the birth and growth of the earliest English 
lyncs As far as w'e can conjecture, the best 
of these lyncs were bom on the lands of the 
Severn valley, and the first English tpoem of 
imaginative importance after the Conquest — the 
Brut of Layamon — arose m the heart of one 
who dw elt at Areley, on tlie banks of the Severn 
There was no such amalgamation in the first 
hundred and fifty years of the conquest of 
Bntain by the Enghsh , the Bntish w ere ruth- 
lessly slam or driven away Among those who 
fled over sea was the only literary man among 
the Britons whose name has attained reputation 
This was Gildas, whose Latin book, Be Excidio, 
describes the horrors of the first years of the 
Enghsh invasion, and w hose Epistola, addressed 
to the kings and priests of the Batons, is a 
fierce and probably an exaggerated indictment 
of their rule and their immoralities Never- 
theless, so far as his slight history goes, he is 
a sound authority ^Vhen, weary of trouble, 
he fled to Gaul, founded the Abbaye de Ruis, 
and died, British culture also died with him 
He was not alone m his emigration Hun- 
dreds of Britons took flight from the Enghsh 
sword, and out of this furious expulsion a 
Bry’thonic colony arose in France which played 
Its own part in English literature After the 
battles of Aylesford and Crayford in 455-57, 
and for fully a century and a half, the Britons 
of the southern counties and of South Wales 
emigrated to Armorica and made Bnttany 
In that little comer of France the Brythomc 
traditions, legends, and myths, the imagina- 
tive ballads and story-telling of this Celtic 
race, lived on, and developed in freedom 
When the Arthurian legend, which probably 
began among the northern Cymry (and the first 
records of w hich are to be found embedded in 
the compilation which goes under the name 
of Nennius — the Historia Britoniiin), came to 
South Wales, it got from thence into Bnttany, 
was taken up by Breton bards, freshly worked 
and added to, and then fell into the hands of 
the Nomians. The Normans, having brought 
to bear upon it their formative genius, earned 
it back to South Wales, and then to England , 
and It xvas first thrown into clear shape by a 
dweller in Wales, by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
who composed into twelve Latin books his 
History of the Britons, which, begun in 113a, 
took Its final form m 1147 From that day 
to this, for nearly eight hundred years, the 
Brythomc story of Arthur has been one of 
the master-subjects of imaginative literature in 
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Englind Ihis — the full tale of t\hich belongs 
to the next section of this book — is the last 
thing to be said of the influence on English 
htenture of the Brjthons, the children of the 
second Celtic migration 

Ihese two Celtic invasions, the Goidelic 
and the Brythonic, Mere followed by another 
invasion When the Brythons had been 
about four hundred years in Bntain, the 
Romans, under Claudius, came to stay, 
ninety years after the invasion of Julius 
Ctesar in 55 bc Their occupation, which 
lasted till A D 410, has had no power over 
English literature do some extent it had 
Christianised and Romanised the Brythons, 
but the Roman influence did not really touch 
English literature till it came back with Chris- 
tianity in the seventh century to England, and 
linked a converted people to the long tradi- 
tions, literature, law, and glory of pagan and 
Christian Rome. But almost all the traces of 
this early occupation of Bntain by the Romans 
were swept away by the hurricane of fire and 
sword which the English, coming in tiie middle 
of the fifth century to conquer and to settle 
the land, let loose on the provincial civilisation 
of Britain 

Euglish Litciatnre 

Before the LngllKh InuLsIuu of Urituiii 

The first Engle land extended from South 
Sweden through Denmark and its islands to 
the lands about the mouth of the Elbe Its 
mdwellers were men of three tribes — the Jutes, 
the Angies, and the Saxons — and their common 
name and tongue was English They lived 
along the coast, and in their marshy settle- 
ments fought on their western shores a fierce 
battle with the encroaching sea, but nature 
was not so rough with them on the eastern 
coasts of Denmark They had the expansive 
spirit which the sea encourages, and in their 
rude but seaworthy ships sailed in all weathers 
to ravage the neighbouring coasts, terrible for 
courage and activity, for cruelty and greed, 
fearless of death and rejoicing in danger 
hrom the Humber to Southampton they kept 
the BnPsh coast in terror during the later 
years of the Roman occupation 

Like other nations, they sang their battles 
at the feast and celebrated their gods. They 
built up sagas of their ancestral heroes, and 
most of their chiefs were also bards. The 
older men who did not go on piracy fanned 
the lands of their settlements, and agriculture 


as well as war had its own songs In tlicse 
lays of religion, of war and agriculture, English 
poetry began in the ancient Engle land while 
Britain was still a Roman province 

Of this heathen poetry on the Continent we 
have still some fragments left Portions of 
the mythical sagas, founded on the doings of 
nature and of the ancestral heroes, lie em- 
bedded in Beoiuulf The Battle of Fmusburit 
IS the sole remnant of a senes of sagas which 
were made before the time when the Folk- 
Wanderings began in 375 Wald/icre, the 
fragment of a saga on the story of Waltlier 
of Acquitaine, cames us back to the days 
of the Theodonc cycle of tales A poem 
entitled lF:tlsit/i retains verses which date 
from the time when the English were still 
fighting in their lands- about the Eyder and 
the Elbe The Complauit of Deot belongs to 
another world than that of our island, and we 
possess in the scattered verses of the Charms 
which the farmer sang as he ploughed and 
swarmed his bees, and went on a journey and 
exorcised the demons of cramp and fever, per- 
haps the oldest remains of heathen song 

The Charm for Beivitched Laud contams pure 
heathen lines such as 

Hail be thou, Earth, mother of men. 

Fruitful be thou m the arms of the God 

Be filled with thy fruit for the fare-need of men 

And the ntes of the ploughing which are there 
described are the old heathen ntes of the farmer 
when he first drove his plough through the 
acre As we have them, they are Christianised, 
but their pagan ongm appears through the 
Chnstian recension In the Charm fot the 
S-warmvig of Bees, gravel is thrown over the 
bees, and the spell-master sings, ‘ Let this earth 
be strong against all wights whatever,’ and to 
the bees, ‘Sit ye. Victory-women, sink ye to 
the earth ’ But the Charm against a Sudden 
Stitch is even closer to heathendom The 
Charm-doctor stands over the sick man with 
his shield, guarding him from the darts of the 
Witch Maidens, and describes their nde over 
the hill and their flinging of spears, while he 
charms out the javehn which has caused the 
cramp These are remnants as old as the 
hills, fragments from the ancient Teutonic 
lands before the English left them for Bntain 

The earliest of the longer poems is Widsith, 
the Far voyager Its personal part, m which tlie 
bard tells of himself and his wandenngs, may 
belong in its ongmal form to the fifth century. 
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but many additions ^\ere aftenvards made to 
these ancient verses Names of men much 
earlier and later than the fifth century were 
foisted m by later editors of the poem The 
real interest of the verses is not m these ques- 
tionable matters, but m the proud and pleasant 
account Widsith gives of himself as a wander- 
ing minstrel, and of the honour and gifts 
lavished on poets We see him at the court 
of Eormannc, singing his mistress Ealdhild’s 
praises over all lands We hear him and his 
mate SciIImg singing in the hall while all the 
lords are listening He tells of the fighting 
with the Huns m the Wistla woods, and he 
ends by an outburst of pleasure’ m his art 
and in the honour it receives from all who 
care for a noble fame 

The Scop (that is, the Shaper, the Poet), in 
the Complaint of Deor, is not so happy as 
Widsith He is no rover, but lives with his 
lord, and has from him lands and wealth But 
his rival, Heorrenda, supplants him, and this 
song IS written to console his heart Others, 
Weland, Hild, Geat, Theodonc, suffered dread- 
ful pain ‘ Phis he overwent, so also will I,’ 
IS the refrain of each verse The allusions to 
the sagas of Theodonc and Gudnin and 
Eormannc prove that the English knew, as 
Waldhere also proves, the Germanic cycle of 
stories None of the examples are Christian, 
but the poem suffers from a Christian interpola- 
tion It is a true lync, with a ‘refrain’ at the 
end of each verse, and this is unique in Old 
Enghsh poetry 

The tw’o fragments of the poem of Waldhere, 
found by Werlauff at Copenhagen, are made 
from the onginal German seventh century form 
of the poem The Chnshan and chivalric 
elements of the later forms are entirely absent 
in the verses we possess. Waldhere flies with 
his love Hildeguthe from tlie Huns, and is 
pursued by Guthere and Hagena. She en- 
courages him to fight against twelve warriors 
m our first fragment, the second is part of 
the dialogue between Guthere and Waldhere 

The few lines we have of the Fight at 
Finnsburg belong to an older cycle of saga 
than that of 1 heodonc. There is another 
portion of this Finn saga in Bemuulf, and the 
story there told either precedes or continues our 
fragment It is sung by the Scop at the feast 
in Heorot, HrothgaPs hall Finn, king of the 
North Fnsians, has roamed Hildeburh, sister 
of Hnsef He invites Hncef and his comrade 
Hengest, with sixty men, meaning to slay them 


The verses describe the attack and defence of 
the hall It is a fierce, ’ impassioned piece of 
war-poetry The related passage in Beowulf 
describes the burning of Hiideburh’s sons on 
the pyre, and her bitter mourning for them, 
and the vengeance taken on Finn 

These are our heathen fragments, all of them 
so infiltrated with Teutonic saga that we believe 
that the English, when they came to our land, 
possessed and sang the great stories of their 
Continental brethren Of other stones, both 
mythical and heroic, we have remains scattered 
through Beowulf — the myth of Scyld , the story 
of Heremod , tlie story of Thrytho, which 
belongs to the ancient saga of Offa , the story 
of Ingeld and Froda and Freaware, which 
was the ongin of a w hole circle of tales , and, 
oldest of all, die story of Sigmund, which after- 
wards was developed into the great Volsunga 
Saga, m the north, and m Germany into the 
Ntbelnngen Lied 

Bcovvulf, 

We have one great saga of our own — the Saga of 
Beowulf The poem of Beowulf, as we possess it, 
was probably composed into its present form m 
the eighth century in England, we do not know 
by whom, and received, either then or afterwards 
when it was put into the West Saxon dialect, the 
addition, but m moderation, of certain Chnstian 
elements The story is, how ever, honestly heathen, 
and Its onginal lays arose on the Continent among 
the Enghsh They came to our England witli 
the Angles, were developed m Northumbna and 
Mercia, and may have reached full saga propor- 
tions m the seventh century In the eighth {though 
some make it later) one poet took up all the scat 
tered forms of it, wrought them into a whole, 
gave them an ethical unity m the character of 
Beowulf, the ideal hero and king, and filled the 
complete poem w ith his own personality 

Beowulf seems to ha\ e been an historical person 
age of the sixth century, a Geat, and nephew of 
HygeKc, who is the Chochilaicus whom Gregory 
of Tours mentions as raiding the Frisian shore, and 
slam by its defenders Beowulf was present at 
the batde, and avenged his lord’s death. Hygelac 
died in 520 Beowulf placed Hygelac’s son on the 
throne, and after his death reigned fifty years. 
This brings the histone Beowulf up to about 570 ' 
But this histone personage has not much to do 
with the poem Its mam story (with folk lore 
admixtures from earlier and savage times) is the 
transference to the hero of the mythical deeds of 
Beowa, who is one of the presentations of the 
Sun and the Summer, and vvhose fight with the 
Winter and the Darkness, w ith the frost giants, 
the destroying sea and the poisonous mist of the 
moorland, imaged in the poem by the monster 
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Grcndel -ind the Dragon, was sung in the ancient 
England over the sea Die destruction of Grendcl 
and his dam by Beowulf is said to be the destruc 
tion of the winter powers of the sc i coast is 


they attack one of the Danish settlements wlmh 
feit dike the charging of the icy sea ind the 
deadly cold ind venom of the feni ind The 
story of Beowulf overcoming' in his list fight the 
Dr igon IS prob ibly die slorj 
of the aging Suminei contend 
mg with the powers of incoming 
Winter, who attempts to grasp 
the ire^isurcs of the hirveot 
I he Summer Cmd sives the 
golden hoard, but dies m die 
siru/glu Ihesemvtlis ite ein 
bodied in the storv of Beowulf, 
md through them hia person 
lilt) is built up b;. the jH>et 
lie becomes the English md 
North Germ inic ale ilof 1 1 mg 
md the ide d is liisiorie I he 
minners md customs hotli m 
war and peace, the pn tun ol 
the >oiing men siilmg on id 
venture, the town with its hill 
ind me idows ind irths, he 
etujuclte ind luest of the h ill, 
die d iil> doings of the settle 
nient from mom to tiighi, tlie 
position of women, the home- 
life, the temper of mind, the 
ihoughis mil feelings of our 
forefithers, ire ill iK)rtra)ed m 
this poem, md there ire few 
hisiontal records so vivid md 
so mtercsung It is the book 
of our beginnings It is al'O i 
great se i Lilc, lit for the origin 
of the poetry of the mistri,ss 
of the si^is 

Beowull he irs that Hrothgir 
IS h irned b\ i monster, ( irende 1, 
who h lunts lleorot, the h ill of 
the folk, md dev ours Hrothgirs 
dimes I he distresslul tile 
thrills the hero with pity and 
he sets sail to help the Danish 
chief Arnving, he is lokl of 
Grcndel, the man beast of some 
folk tale, the creature of the 
mist anti the stormy sex, strong 
as thirty men, lonely uid dread- 
ful, greedv of blood, luting' ill 
jov, who tears and eats his 
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lie 4,pei)ee> piff- aclne- Jnvphon i 

ryiBe^^tro tniclef \h^<£n\ pmfele- 
hea}^ poprjiirn leia^e' acliim 

ipyl, fpe^^v ; j 

Rcducea facMinilc of a p.ige of the Beowulf MS umien about \ v looo amongst the 
Cotton MSS of the Bntuh I\Iuscum TmujxTipiK n and transbtion arc gnea bclou 1 


1 Geata ®r he on bed siigc no ic me an 
here \\aetmun hnagnn talige gulh ge 
wenrea thonne grcndel hinc for than ic 
hine »wcordc suebbau nelle aldrc benco 
tan iheah ic cal marge nM he ihara goda 
//ur/ he me ongcan ble-i rand gchcaue iheali 
the he rof ne ntth gew corca ac u it on mht 
sculon icege ofer bittan gif het gc 
secean dear ^^lg ofer vxi)cn o/rf/ silhlhan wilig 
god on a»’a hwxthcrc hopd halig dr^hlcn mir 
tho deme lua him gemet ihincc h>ldc 

\,Continucii at /oot o / 7 


Then the good (wamorX Beowulf the ( cat 
Spake boasting words ere he went to hu tcil 
' Not mi self do I reckon xn nne,l»tlne\s of warfirc, 

Irt deeds of the w ar any vror^ than Grendcl 

So him, w Uh the sword I w ill not put to bicq* 

dcpn\c him (ihu-i) of life, though 1 well can do it 

Knows he not the good (war ) wa>— that he iiu) strike me back, 

hew upon the shield,— though he ma> be strong 

m the works of warfare. But wo two must at tnglit 

refrain from the sword, if he dare to reck 

war without weapons- and then the wue Gotl 

the lioly Lord afterwardi the plorj may award 
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Mcums Bcow'ulf and his men sleep m the hall, 
and Grendel, stalking o\er the misty moors, strikes 
m the doors, and rends one of Beowailfs men, 
but meets at last the grip of the hero In the 
fierce wrestle Grendtl’s arm is tom away, and the 
monster flies through the night to die Next 
morning all is happiness at Heorot , the feast is 
held and gifts are given , but at night Grendcl’s 
dam comes to avenge her son, and Hrothgai^s 
best battle man is tom m pieces by the vvolf- 
vvomap of the sea. 

This IS the re creation in a later form of the 
original myth — a separate and later lay It is 
now woven into tlie poem by tlie single writer of 
the whole. Greiidcrs dam is a sea-monster, and 
lues in i sea cave, her hands are armed with 
■claws , her blood eats like fire , she is even more 
savage than her son The place where she dwells 
imong die cliffs, m a gorge where die black waters 
welter funoudy, is as savage as her nature, and 
the description of it is the first of those natur il 
descriptions of wild scenery of which our modem 
English poetry is so full Beowulf plunges into 
the sea, rises with the monster who has seued 
him into her cave, slays her with a magic sword, 
..ind returns triumphant with Grendel’s head to 
Hrolhgar, who sends him home to Hygelac laden 
with gifts and honour This closes the first part 
of the poem flic second part opens some fifty 
years after, when Beowulf is an old man He has 
been long king of the country, and his people love 
hum A Dragon, angrv' that his hoard is robbed, 
flics forth to bum ind ravage , and Beowulf anns to 
light his last fight and to win the treasure for his 
folk Onlv one of his thanes comes to liclp him, 
<ind 111 ihe battle he is wounded to the death The 
Dragon is slam, the tre isurc is won, and the hero 
burned on a lofty' pyre overlooking the sea 

The poem, many full accounts and translations 
of which have been set forth, mns to 31S3 lines, 
and Its manuscript is in the Cottonian Library in 
the British Museum ft has been s iid to be an 
epic, but It is more justly a narrative poem It 
lus neitlicr the unity, the vv eight, die coniinuiiv, 
nor lire mighty fates of an epic Neverthekss u 
reaches a spiritual unity from the consistency of 
the hero’s character developed from daring vouth 
to wise and self sacrificing age. It reaches even 
excellence m the cle imcss with which its portnits 
..ire drawn and its natural scenery represented 
Our power of natural description in poctn' begins 
with Bt-o'utilf The verse Ins a fine ring in u, 
the tale, if we forget the bardic repetitions, is 


Simple, direct, and rapid , and the spint of it 
IS as bold and dashing as the stormy sea near 
which all Its actors live Indeed, the presence 
and power of the sea is everywhere felt in the 
poem Its close is the close of the heathen 
poetry of England , for, though its composition 
into a whole belongs to Clinsiian England, the 
lays worked up in it go back to the seventh, and 
some of them, it may be, to the sixth, century 

The Embarkingr of BeovmIC 
ITien the vidl geared heroes 
Stepped upon the slem, while the stream of ocean 
Wlnrled ihe sea against the sand There into live ship's 
breast 

Bright and carvld things of cost, earned then the heroes, 
And their armour well array eel \nd the men out 
pushed 

Their tight ocean wood on adventure long deeire-d 
Swiftly went above tlic waves, with a wind well fittexl 
Likest to a fowl, their Floater, willi the foam areiund its 
throat, 

rill at last the Seamen saw the land ahead, 

Shining sea clilL, soanng lieadfands, 

Broail sea nesses. So this Sailer of the sea 
Ueaclied the sea way’s end 

Beowulf and Broca at Soa. 

When We. swam on the Sound, our sword was laid liare. 
Hard edged in our liands , and against the I Iron fishes 
W’e meant to defend us nor might Breca from me 
Far o’er the flood waves at all float awav, 

Smancr on ocean , nor would I from limi — 
flicre We two together were tosrerl on the sea, 

Five nights m all, till the flood apart drove us 
Swoln were the surges, of storm-, ’iwas the coldeo.t, 

W'an vvaue-d the night, and the wind from the north, 
Battling grim, blew on Us , rough vvere the billows 
Then, caslwani, came light. 

Bright beacon of God , the billows grew siiU 
\nd now I could see the sea headlands shine. 

The wind swept roek walk. Wyrd often delivers 
Au Earl yet undoomeel if Ins dating avail 

llalf-lic.ithcu I’octrj. 

LIckIcs mill Ulililirs, 

When the lays of Bco^vul/ were made into a 
poem Christianity had been long established m 
Engl ind It had come vvith \ugu3tme in 597 
Its last conquest was Uic Isle of Wight m CS6 
It took therefore, ninety ve.ars to Christianise 
England During that interval, and indeed for i 
long time afterw irds, i scmi heathenism prevailed 


£>; ti luc {jtiun 6-1 

hme iKa dcor Wcor boV^lcT■ on 

fenj cQi]c% anduljtau bide j-mb moni^ 
sncUiw s» nnc Kcle rc*lc £cl<Ah ticcni;; 
Itcora thohlc he ihanon ■vculdc eft card 
Jufaij oefre gcwccan folc olblhc fico buih 
thacr hq :ifedcd uxs ache Hxfdon cefmncn 
he xr lo feU micl« in ihj^m um kde 
VsTtl death fumarii dcuiv,tA Icodc tc him 
drihten fbr»,c»l vvi,, peda 


ilicu ilovMi tlie Ua^sct hi< chccit j ^c^M:d the L* jtef, 

the fac« of the t-il and lound ateAii Utm 

a hero Tqa<I> beat la hv^ IutII rcxi 

Soac of il ern ibou^t il cre ihai thence ould be afirr, 

evermore veev hu hvMrc Wo>exJ 

(hik) f \k or (hi ) free hur^ w.’' cre \ c h>d \<ea foiivUcJ 

Vul the) h d been hcann^ that h) far UK>Ji>an> 

cfcuhde m i‘ui w.iucr*hAlI M^caih lad u*.c3i 

fioni the DtmOi fuU I ut u> them the I <.rd 

wcsIMH*. ijf \Kt t) 


(/ il 
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HalS-HeaLhen Poetry 


Even in Cnut’s reign we find tlie la\\s forbidding 
the worship of heathen gods by the fanners and 
labourers , and it is more than probable that the 
greater number of the warriors, bards, and chiefs 
of die seventh and eighth centuries were only 
Christian m name, and followed their heathen 
ways of thinking, feeling, and fighting The 
poetry composed by the bards in a chiefs fol- 
lowing and by the wandenng minstrels, outside 
of the monastic influence, was not likely to be 
influenced to any depth by Chnstnnily There ire 
a few examples of such poetry m the Exeter Book, 
and five of them are of great interest — the Rutnul 
Bun;, the Wandeter, the i>eafarcr, the IVt/ds 
Complaint, and the Husband's Message Along 
with these we may place a number of the RiddUs, 
written, it is supposed, by Cynewulf when he was 
a wild young poet at some noble’s court, and which 
treat of natural phenomena, of w ar and irmour, of 
the feast and the hall of the folk, of daily life in 
the settlements, of hunting and cattle, of forest 
and fish and bird. 

The first five poems mentioned above may 
fairly be called elegiac They arc full of regret 
for the glory of die past and the sadness of 
the present, and though we have no means of 
dating them, I should be inclined to place them m 
the first quarter of the eighth century They arc 
devoid of Christian sentiment and doctrine. Ihe 
prologue and epilogue of the Wanderer, and the 
long tag added to the Seafarer, arc Chnstian, but 
these are additions quite out of harmony with the 
body of the poems Where they were wntten is 
also unknown Some allot them to the south of 
England and to the ninth century, others to Mercia 
I believe them to be Northumbnan, and to belong 
to the beginning of the eighth century fhcir 
scenery is northern, their temper is northern , and 
even the Ruined Burg, which mourns in solemn 
verse the vanished glory of a desolate city, and 
IS probably a description of the rums of Bath, 
may have been wntten by a Mercian poet educated 
in the Northumbnan schools Their most remark- 
able quality, independent of their heathen dwelling 
on Fate rather than on the will of God, is their 
lov e of Nature — and this too has a heathen tinge 
They scarcely touch those softer aspects of the 
earth and sea and sky which poetry distinctly 
Chnstian loved to desenbe. They dwell on the 
tempest and the fury of the waves, on the hail 
lashing the broken fortress, on the thunder of the 
ICC and the deathfulness of the snow, on the 
black caves m the forest and the cliffs white with 
the frost. There are half-a dozen of the Riddles 
concerned with the tcmble play of Nature in the 
northern seas, m the storm-weaned sky, and in 
the vvald marsh and forest land Our Nature- 
poetry of the nineteenth century is a reversion to 
this early English temper, and poetry of this kind 
in the eighth or the ninth century is umque in 
fcutonic literature of that time Poetry of natural 
dcscnption is to be found also m Welsh and Insh 


song, and it is probable that the writing of it 
in England is to be traced to the influence on 
Northumbna and l^Icrcia of the Celtic poets Bill 
I also believe— and the fact tliat the form of the*^ 
English Nature-poetry of this time is finer thin 
any Celtic woik of the kind may be due to this 
— tint these northern poets were well acquainted 
with Virgil , moreover, neither in Insh nor Welsh, 
poetry of this period arc there poems, such as die 
three RiddLs on the storms, which tre.it of Nature 
alone, of Nature for her own sake One of these is. 
placed among die extracts 1 he finest of them is a 
long poem upon the Hurricane, impersonated is a 
giant rising from his prison under the earth lo w ork 
Ins terrors on land and sea .ind in the sky , and 
in each of these realms it is described with so 
much force, fire, and imagination that we know 
the poet had watched from point to point the 
actual thing 

Of the Elegies the Wanderer \s the best, but the 
Seafarer is die most interesting The Wanderer 
describes the mournful fates of men, the rum of 
great towns and carls, friendships lost, dep.arted 
glory, the winter night and snow settling on the 
world and on the heart of min The Suifarer is 
perhaps a dramatic dialogue between an old and 
a young sailor, c.ach telling of their terrible days 
at sea, yet each confessing the wild fascination of 
a sailor’s life Flic Husband’s Message, or r ilher 
the Loved s Message, calls, in exile, on tlie sweet- 
heart of the wntcr to join him m the foreign 
land where he waits for her ‘ Come in the spring, 
when the cuckoo calls from the cliff’ The ll ifds 
Complaint tells of her banishment by false tongues 
from her lord, and mourns her fate from the eav e 
m the wood where she dwells, but mourns the most 
because she knows he loves her still, and suffers 
from want of her tenderness These two last 
poems are the only poems in Old English which 
touch upon the passion and subtlety of human 
love There may have been many more, but all 
the poetry of which we have to speak in the 
next section was written under the shadow of the 
monastenes, and the subject of love is absent 

The Last Veraea of the ‘Wanderer ’ 

Whoso then these ruined Walls wisely has thought over. 
And this darkened life of man deeply has considered, 
Sage of mood within oft remembers, far away. 
Slaughters cruel and uncounted, and cncs out ihw 
Word— 

‘AVhithcr went the horac, whither went the mani* 
Whither went the Treasure giver? 

AVhat befell the seats of feasting’ Whither fled the joys 
m hall ’ 

O, alas, the beaker bnght 1 O, alas, the bymied warriors I 
O, alas, the people’s pnde I Ah, how perished is tliat 
Time ! 

Veiled beneath Night’s helm it lies, as if it ne’er had 
been J ’ 

^ft behind them to this hour, by that host of heroes 
loved, 
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suuitla lilt A\all, so wondrous hi{,h, with Worm imagw 
adorntd ' 

Strenglh of ashen spears snatched away the Earls, 
hwords tliat for the slaughter hungered, and the Wjrd 
sublime ' 

Setg the stoniis are lashing on the stony ramparts , 
Sstecpmg down, the snow drift shuts up fast the Earth — 
Woe and wnler terror when it wan anseth , 

Darkens then the dusk of Xight, from the nor'rarJ 
dnsmg 

Heavy drift of hail for the harm of heroes. 

All IS full of trouble, afl this realnr of Earth ' 
iJoom of weirds is cliangmg all the world below the 
skies , 

Here our fee is fleeting, here the fneild is fleeting, 

1 Icetiiig here is man, fleeting is the Kinsman ’ 
kll the Earth’s foundation is become an idle thing 

The Plough— Eiddle xxli. 

Nithenvard ray neb is set, deep inclined I fare , 

Vnd along the ground I grub, going as he gmdeth me 
Who the hoary foe of holt u, aud the Head of me 
borward bent he walks, lie, the warden at m} tail , 
Through tlie meadows pushes me, moves me on and 
presses me, 

■aows upon my sfioor I mjsclf m haste am then 

(jrccu upon one side is mv ganging on , 

Swart upon the other surely Is my patlu 

Tho Nlghtlngale-Eldiile lx. 

^tan) sained voices voice I through my mouth 
Cunning are tlie notes I sing, and incessantly I change 
tliene 

Cle-ar I cry and loud , with the chant vvuhm my head , 
Holding to my tones, hiding not their sweetness 
1, ihe Evening singer old, unto earls I bring 
lihss within the burgs, when I burst along 
With a cadcnced song Silent m their dwelhngs 
They arc sitting, bending forwards. Say wliat is my 
name. 

Tho Icoborg— Hlddlo xsslv 
Came a wondrous wight o’er the waves a fanug, 

Comely from his ke-el called he to the land 
Loudly did he shout, and his laughter dreadful was 
1 ull of terror to the Earth I Sharp the edges of his 
svv ords, 

Orim was then his hate. He was greedy for tlie 
slaughter, 

Bitter m the battle work , broke imo the shield walls. 
Rough and ravaigmg Ins way , and a rune of hate he 
bound 

1 hen, all skilled m craft, lie said, about bimsclf, his 
nature — 

‘<)f the maiden km is my mother known 

Of them all the dearest, so that now my daughter u 

W ixen up to mightiness ’ 

Cicduion and the ChrLstiau Poetry. 

1 he distinrtiv e Christian poetry begins before the 
date of tlic Elegies and the N iture-Riddlcs—in the 
seventhcentury,vvitbC ednion of Wbitby Heisibc 
first English poet whose name vve knov, and it 


stands at the licad of the long and glorious muster 
roll of English singers We have worn Apollo e 
laurel for moo years Cxdmon be'gan to make 
verse, vve mav fiirly say, between oCo and 670 
We knovv the date of his death — 6S0 , ind we are 
told that he was somewhat adv inccd in years when 
the gift of song came upon him We first find 
him as a secul ir attendant of the monastery of 
Hild, an abbess of royal blood, who had set up 
her house of God on the lofty chit vvhieh nses 
above the little harbour vihere the Esk meets the 
gray waters of the German Ocuan Whitby is its 
Danish name, m the days of li eda it was called 
Streoneshalh. Ca.dmon was born i heatlien if 
he was English , but if, as some think from his 
name, he was a Celt, he was born a Christian 
The monastery m which he iftcrw irds became a 
monk was founded on the Celtic pattern — one of 
the children of Iona — and he was e irly imbued 
with the Celtic spirit Existing Celtic hymns, such 
as Colman’s, may have been placed before him 
by the Insh monks as models for Ills poetry 
But, for all this, his tongue was English and 
his poems were made' m English Whatever the 
Insh spint did for him, the ground of his work 
was English 

Hxda tells the story of Caedmon’s birth as i 
poet One night, having the care of tlic cattle, he 
fell asleep in the stable, and One came to him .and 
said, ‘Ca.dmon, sing me something’ ‘ I know not 
how to sing,’ he replied, ‘and for this cau-'C left 1 
tlic feast’ ‘ Yet,’ said the div me \ isitant, ‘ you must 
sing to me.’ ‘What shall 1 sing?’ said Cadmon 
‘ Sing,’ the other replied, ‘ the beginning of ere ited 
things ’ And immediately Cadmon began a hy mn 
in praise of the World’s Upbuildcr, and aw ikening, 
remembered what lie had sung, and told the Town- 
Reeve of his gift, who brought him to llild , ind, 
becoming a monk, he conUnued m the abbey till 
he died wath joy and in peace, singing, day by 
day, all the Senpture history, and of the Judg- 
ment day ‘ Others after him,’ said B eda, ‘ tried 
to make religious poems, but none could comp ire 
wath him ’ 

Ihs poetry had then made a school which w as- 
doing similar work to his when Bada, fiftv 
years after Cadmon’s dtadi, was finisliiiig his- 
Ecch^tasttutl lIistoQ Of what kind that work 
was wc iiavi? no cert un knowledge Ihe 
poems attributed to Cadmon by Jumus in the 
manuscript called the ywitait CiiJmo// have been 
assigned by critics to diiTerent writers Only one 
of them — Genists j^I — is thought by a few to he 
possibly from his h ind If so, he wrote the thing 
m two distinct manners — partK 111 a mere oara 
phrase of the Biblical story', dull unillummutcd 
by any imagination, and partly in imaginuive 
episodes, in which the Fail of tiic rebel angeK 
the Flood, the battles of Abrah tin and the 
story of n tgar and of Is,aae arc imagimuivtly 
treated as heroic tales, in the manner of i 
he ithen saga, md with English feeling' It is 


lO 
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to be hoped that some da> we shall get evidence 
to prove that these fine, bold episodes are from 
Cxdmon’s hand The only verses we know to 
be his are transferred into Latin by Bmda, and 




Mofr-pifttie-iyjahitv-nensfinj hthc* hyW)c-]HunW; 
guvhftjpncYmtijp'tmjtm opyyrhce-fho^Y^j^ 
vaicle-nt6^9'ai\rtr 

|>fi3Dumropftit>t> tvfCc-pite-vhte- neiwhom J>«r^ gs- - 
jtijh^d.ynitpmtjia.popn-prrrijMYrmttot>-^lrp£m ^ 
tntpn.wi£rpf gihtuj hhpjJan innan furun flinSon 
ttW'gt-prpnwJjptS'plooe'prpTiotj- 
^^tfpynBjus'cytm Symle'biS'fiyhliit'&tvo-^efiirJn'&Ji 



Reduced faci mile from the cleventh-ccmiuj Jutuan MS. of the Caidmonian poeros 
ID the Bodleian Librar> Oiford with a picture designed to represent 'Voah s art .1 


we ha\e a Northumbrian version of them in an 
old MS of the Jiisiorta Ecclesiashta They are 
the short hymn which he is said to have sung 
on awakening from his dream Their hymnic form 
suggests to critics that Ctedmon’s 
work was mainly a series of heroic 
h>mn-like lays on the subjects of 
theOldand NewTestament, tinged 
with tlie colours of the Nature md 
the hero mjths It may be that 
we have the remains of one of 
these in the poem, portions of 
which are carved in runic letters 
on the Ruthwell Cross in Dum- 
friesshire. The lines sing of ‘ J esus, 
the young Hero, who was God 
Almighty, who girded Himself and 
stepped up, full of courage, on the 
gallows for the sake of man ’ And 
as He lies there, the Sacred Rood 
speaks ‘Lifted on high, I bore 
the Lord of the heavenly realm, 
and trembled, all besteamed vvith 
blood. Pierced with spears and 
sore pained with sorrows, I be- 
held It all They laid Him, hmb- 
weaned, m the grave.’ If this 
fragmen t be really Cadmon’s w ork, 
It fills us with deep regret that we 
have lost his other poems — lost 
a poetry so close to tlie heroic 
manner, so filled with the spirit of 
that heathen vagour and passion 
which his life had seen and known 
At any rate, we owe him a great 
debt He bndged the nver be- 
tween the pagan and the Chnstian 
poetry He showed to his folk 
how the new matenal of Christi- 
anity could be used by the bards of 
England He made a great school 
of poetry He made Cymewulf 
possible. He is the first English 
fioet in our England The royal 
line of England goes back to 
Cerdic, the still more royal line 
of English poets goes back to 
Cffidmon 

The poetry of the School of 
C'edmon belongs to the end of 


^ The following 13 a transenpUon of the aboie passage as it stands 
m the MS. written straight on without regard to the rh>tbmical 
measures which are partly inihcated by the dots. The literal 
tmnslattoii printed Opposite shows the l i n es mto which the poem 
naturally falU 


No* freme »wa htne nergend hebt h>Tde tham hal 
gan hcofoQ cyumge ongan olbstbce ifuet hof wyrean 
nude mere aeste magura smgde Hurt wscs thr^ic thing 
iheodum toiAcard rcthe witc hie ne rohton th^ gc 
scab tha ymb wmtra worn wsferfest metod geofnn 
husa macst gearo hliTigcan innan and utan corthan 
lime gefxstuod wuh flode fax no« tb> FelcMan 

IS »yndng cyrni Symlc bith thy hcanim the hit hreoh 
water sN^c-irte si strearaai swithor bcaiaih 


So did Voah as the Lord had bidden him 
He obeyed the holy heaven Iwing 
quickly begau to build the houj>c 
the great sea-chest he said to hu kinsmen 
that a lemble thing was at hand for the folk, 
direful punishment they cared not for that. 

Then after many a winter, the faithful Creator 
saw that mightiest ocean hou^e towering up ready 
wnthin and without with the lime of earth 
made fast agaiiLst the flood that \e>^ of Koah 
with the best (lime) alone of us kind 
U IS always the harder the more the rough water, 
the su art sea streams, nre beaiini, upon it. 

(Ceufsut 11 1314-1326.) 
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the seventh and the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tur) Some of these poems are in the Exeter 
Book They are short hjmnic songs of praise 
There is the Song of the Three Children^ adapted 
m tlie seventh centur) from the Apocrypha ^ and 
following It, the Prayer of Azarias These were 
joined together, and furnished in later times w ith 
a conclusion, celebrating the deliierance of the 
three children As the capacity for waiting poetrj' 
grew, other forms were developed — poems of a half- 
epic character, and narrative poems with episodes 
like heathen Ia>s inserted on a bad ground of 
narrative. Of these two kinds of poetry, which 
ran together, the Exeter Book contains three — 
Genesis A, Exodus, and Daniel j and in the manu- 
senpt which contains Beowulf there is anotlier — 
Judith These probably belonged to Northumbria. 
\\'hether any long poems were written m the 
middle and south of England at this time we do 
not know , but we do know that the family la> and 
the war-song were made and sung everjavhere, and 
we have a pleasant story which tells how Ealdhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborne, who died in 709, was ac- 
customed on his preaching tours to stand like a 
gleeman on the bndge or the public way, and to 
sing songs, it ma> be his owai, to the people flock- 
ing to die fairs, that he might draw them to him 
to hear the Word of God This is the only thing 
we know of poetr)’’ in the south of England at this 
time 

Genesis A is m the Junian manusenpt This 
manuscript was found by Archbishop Ussher, and 
sent by him to Francis Du Jon (Junius), who 
printed it at Amsterdam sonic time after 1650, and 
published It as the work of Ca.dmon, because its 
contents and its beginning agreed wath Bxda’s 
-account of Ca.dmon’s work It is now at the 
Bodleian, and is a small folio of 229 pages, in two 
handwritings, the first of the tenth centurj, and 
illustrated with rude pictures. The first contains 
the Geiusis, the Eixodus, and the Danid , the 
second the poems and fragments of poems gener 
ally classed under the title of Chiist and Satan 
The Gutcsis IS now divided into two parts, called 
A and Bj and Genesis B and the Christ ami Satan 
are now placed b) the critics m the nmUi and tenth 
centuncs 

Genesis A is the first of the three poems belong- 
ing to the Cmdmon School It consists of the first 
234 lines of the Genesis, and of the lines from 852 
to the close [The lines between 234 and 852 are 
Gciitsis . 5 ] The earl> poem has man) archaic 
elements, drawn from Teutonic ideas of the uni 
verse — ancient Naturc-m)ths Its account of 
Abraham’s war is ahv e w ith heathen lust of battle 
and vengeance, and Abraham and his comrades 
speak like an English carl and his thanes in 
counsel When the poet comes to gentler matters 
the spint of the poem is changed The Chnstian 
sentimuit for soft landscape, its love of animals, 
and Its tender domestic feeling touch the verse, 
in a pathetic mingling, with grace and deh'ncv 


The account of the Creation tells of the Hollow 
Chasm, black in everlasting night — the v u>t 
Abrupt that wus before die earth and stars were 
made , then of the birtli of ocean and of light, 
and of Day flying from the Dark, and of IMom 
ing stnding over earth and repelling the Night, 
then of Man's creation, and of the winsome water 
washing the happy lands, and of canh made level) 
with flowers — and the lines are full of the new 
kindliness which, unlike the heathen poetr), loved 
the beauty and softness of the earth and sk) 
Mere paraphrase follows, and then the poetic 
work IS again taken up in the episode of the 
Flood, vvhich IS told b) one who had seen the ram 
of t'^mpest and heard the sounding of the sea, 
and. It may be, from the height of the abbe) 
cliff, watched the sailors drive their barks into 
the harbour Another weary piece of paraphrase 
brings us to Abraham’s stor),his visit to Egypt, 
his war with the kings of the East, Hagads 
deliverance, and the sacrifice of Isaac The 
episode is well invented, and developed with great 
freedom from its ongmal The war is English 
war Abraham acts and talks like an English 
earl , the raid of the Eastern kings is like a raid of 
the Piets into Nortlmmbna , the tie of comridcship 
between Abralnm and Aner, Mamre and Eshcol, is 
the same as that between Beowulf and his dtancs, 
between B)rhtnoth and his followers, the joy m 
the vengeance taken is fierce!) northern ‘No 
need,’ cnes Abraham, ‘ to fear an) more the fight- 
ing rush of the Northmen The camon birds, 
splashed with their blood and glutted with tlieir 
corpses, are sitting now on the ledges of the lulls’ 
Dialogue, vvhich belongs to Uic whole ot the 
episodes and gives them life and movement, is 
largely used in the siory of H igar, and almost 
suggests the dramx The sacrifice of Is.aac is full 
of Teutonic touches — the bale fire, the while Iniireal 
gold-givcr girding lus gray sword on him, the sun 
stepping upwards, the high wolds where the p)Te 
IS made, the vivid reality of a Northman’s human 
sacnfice , and the poem ends w ith the cr) of 
God ‘Pluck the bo) aw a) living from the pile of 
wood ’ 

The Exodus is a complete whole It is not 
troubled b) paraphrase The writer uses the greatest 
freedom vvitli his subject, inventing, expanding, 
elaborately exalting his descriptions , beginning 
with the death of the first-bom, and ending witli 
the triumph over Pharaoh War ind the army 
of battle give him great pleasure. He describes 
Pharaoh’s host on their march wath vigour and 
fire , and the marshalling of Israel before the 
passige of the sea is full of poctie pleasure. In 
both passages, what an English host was like at 
the beginning of the eighth centur) is c-vactl) 
detailed The great war, however, is tlic w ir of 
God against the Eg)ptnns, His menace of their 
host on the m irch, His use against them of tlic 
blackness of tempest, the charging w ivcs, the 
bloodv flood These were God’s annent swords. 
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Many times the poet desenbts the o\cn\ helm- 
inth It IS forcible — o\er forcible, but >oungr 
poetic life IS in it And the poem closes with 
the bong of uctory and the plunder of the dead 
Egyptians 

Judith, in the manuscript which contains Beowulf, 
IS probably of the same cycle as the Ciodus—a. 
poem of tlic middle of the eighth ccntuiy Like 
the Exodus, the poem is concentd as a Sagi, 
to be sung before the warriors in camp is welt as 
the monks m the refectory It seems to have been 
m twelve books, for our manusenpt contuns i few 
lines of Section ix., and the whole of Sections x , 
\i , and \ii Section x begins with the feast of 
Holofemes and the leading of Judith to his tent. 
He reels into his bed, drunken and shouting 
‘Avenge, O Godl’ she cries, ‘this burning it my 
heart , ’ and the slaughter of the heathen chief 
IS told with accurate delight Book \i brings 
us to Betituha Juditli calls on all the burghers 
to arm for battle, and igain English war is 
desenbed The warriors, bold as kings, run 
swiftly to the carnage, showers of spears fall on 
the foes, and the sword plaj is fierce among tiic 
doomed The gaunt wolf, the raven, and the 
dusky eagle rejoiced on that day The twelfth 
book tells of the surprise of the Ass>nan host, 
their flight, and the gathering of the spoil , and 
Judith ends it wath the praise of God. She 
towers over the whole, a noble and heroic figure, 
fit to receive and wear her spoil — the sword and 
helm, war-shirt and gems, of Holofemes 

The Daniel closes this earliest cycle of Chris- 
tian poetry It has no hteraiy quality — a mere 
monkish paraphrase of the book as far as the 
feast of Belsliazzar The school of C edmon had 
reached its decay 

The poetry of that school took its matenals from 
the Old Testament Chnst was celebrated in it 
as the Creator, the great warrior who overthrew 
the rebel angels, the Egyptians, the Assjnans 
It was eminentlj English, it was eminently objee 
tive The personality of the poet does not intrude 
into the poems 

The second school of Chnstian poetry is clearly 
divided from its predecessor Cynewulf was its 
founder and its best artist. Its subjects arc 
drawn from the New Testament and the martjr 
stories and legends of the Church of Rome 
It IS more Latin in feeling than English Chnst 
IS celebrated, not as the God of the Jews 
who destroys His foes, but as the Saviour of 
the world of men for whom He dies, and the 
Judge who is to come The note of it is a 
note of sorrow on the earth, but of joy to be 
in heaven In the life to come is the mpturc 
which fills the hymns of Cynewulf And, finally, 
the poetry almost ceases to be objective The 
personal passion of the poet enters into every 
subject, and runs like a nver through every 
poem Even the natural descnption is touched 
with Its colour 


Abraham’a' Battle with tho Elaroltea 
So tile) nibliLil together I ouil were then the lances 
Savage then the slaughter hosts Sadly sang ih. wan 
fowl, 

Ml her feathers dank with dew, 'imdvt the darting of the 
shafts. 

Hoping for the corpsca, flien the hertjes ha tciied 
In their mighty masses, and their mood wa> lull of 
thought 

Hard the play was there, 
Interchanging of death-darts, imekle cry of var ’ 

Loud the clang of battle ' With their handy the hrrjc-s. 
Hrew from sheath their swords nnj hiltexl, 

Doughty of the edges. 

In the canii>s wa, cl eshiiig 
Of the shields and sliafts, of the ihr>oIers falling , 
llratthng of the Imhs of war! Linderneath tlie breast 
of men 

Grisly gripped ihe sharp ground spcar> 

On the foenien’s life Ihickly fell they there 
Where, before, with laughter, they had Idled I-Oot 

(C/tutir II tl'Xj 

The Approach of Pharaoh. 

1 hell the} aw 

horlh and forward fanng, Pharaohs wararra}, 

Gliding on, a grove of spears , glittering the hods ' 
hlmiered there the Kanners, iherc the folk iJie march 
trod. 

Onwards surged the war, strode the spears along, 
Bhckererl the broad shields , blew aloud llle Iruiiipels 
Wheeling round in g)aes, yelled the fowls of war. 

Of the battle greealy , hoaricly barketl the raven 
Dew upon his fextthers, o’er the fallen corpses , 

Swart lliat chooser of the slain ’ Sang aloud the wolves 
At the eve their homd song, hoping for the carrion. 
Kmdiess were the beasts, cruelly they threaten , 

Deathdid these march warders, all the midnight through. 
Howl along the hostile trad — hideous slaughter of the 
host 

t’jiioviiir. 

Cynewulf, with whom the second penod of Old 
English poetry begins, was, m the opinion of a 
large number of critics, a Northumbrian, but some 
think him to have been Mercian It is diliicule 
to conceive how a poet so well acquainted vviiK 
the SCI md the coasts of the sea should have 
wntten in Mercia A Meraan might have been 
acquainted with the sea, but not impassioned by 
It, as Cynewailf proves he is Moreover, the sad- 
ness of his pioctry, the consLant regret for vanished 
glory, docs not suit the life in Mercia at this time, 
when, from 718 to 796, Ethelbald and OfTa lead 
made Mercia the greatest ' kingdom m England, 
but does suit the life m Northumbria vvhen, fronr 
750 to 790, that kingdom had fallen into anarchv 
and decay There are other critics who pkace him 
much later thah the eighth century 
\Vc know the name of the poet, and something 
of his life and character He has signed his name 
in runic letters to four of his poems His riddling 
commentary' on these runes gives personal details- 
of parts of his life. His youth, he says, ‘was 
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TatLanL’ He i\-as sometimes attached as a Scop 
to a chieftain , sometimes he played the part of 
a wandering- singer He had recencd many gifts 
for his singing, then fallen into need , had known 
the griefs of loie, and lued the wild life of a 
young poet, so ttot, when looking back on his 
youth, he thinks of himself as stamed wath many 
sins Then the scenery of his life changed Some 
heai-y misfortune fell on him, and he tells us then 
that his repentance was deep In his sorrow for 
sin he had a \ision of the Cross, and felt the 
blessing of forgiveness His ‘gift of song‘ that 
he had lost m his remorse and fear returned 
to him, and then he began to wnte his Chnstian 
poetry' In that poetry we read his sensitue, im- 
passioned, self-contemplative character He is as 
personal as Milton or Cow-per , but, unlike Cowper, 
he passes from religious sorrow into religious peace, 
and the poems written in his old age are full of 
contented aspiration for the better kingdom 

The Rtddlts, it is generally understood, contain 
a great deal of his early work before his con 
■version If they are his, they tell us that he 
knew some Latin and had lived in monastenes, 
probably as a scholar , was a lov er of natural 
scenery, of animals and birds , was eager in the 
works of war, and had sung the sword, the spear, 
the w'ar-shirt, and the bow , had watched wnth an 
•observant eye the village and the town on the 
edge of the woods, the nver, the mill, the loom, 
the gardens, the domestic animals Moreover, he 
had seen and descnbed, with a young man’s joy 
in the tempest, the cliffs and shore white with 
the leaping waves, the ships labouring in the 
raountamous sea, the folk halls burning m the gale, 
the woods ravaged by the lightning and the black 
ram All this and much more is celebrated in the 
Riddles With his love of impersonation, he per- 
sonified far more than his riddle-making prede 
cessors, Ealdhelm, Symphosius, and Tatwnne, the 
subjects of his enigmas \Vhen he makes the 
Iceberg nde like a Viking over the waves, and 
charge, breaking his enemies’ ships, with fierce 
smging and laughing, to the shore, we feel that he 
could scarce carry further imaginative personation 
of natural phenomena. Yet he is so particular 
in observation of Nature that he devotes three 
separate Riddles to the description of three several 
kinds of tempest, and they are done with imagi- 
native intensity, nor is the phrase exaggerated. 

The Riddles are in the Exeter Book, in three 
divisions There are ninety-five of them, but these 
are combined into eighty-nme There were prob- 
ably a hundred Those written by Ealdhelm and 
others before Cynewulfs time were m Latin , these 
are in English verse, with the exception of the 
’ eighty -sixth, which is in Latin As the name 
, Lupus IS in It, It is supposed that Cynewulf thus 
I recorded his name. 

When we meet Cynewulf again he is all 
1 changed He has suffered sore trouble, and is 
-overwhelmed with sorrow for sin , and we possess, 


imngled up vnth the runes of his name, his record 
of' misery in the Juliana, the first, probably, of 
his signed poems Here, as an example both of 
the fashion of his signature and of his penitence, 
IS the passage 

Sorrowful are wandenog 
C and Y and N , for tlie King is wrathful, 

God of conquests giver Then, beflecked with sins, 

E and V and U must await m fear 
M hat, their deeds according, God will doom to tliem 
For their life’s reward. L and F are tremblmg. 
Waiting, sad w ith care 

The Juliana is in the Exeter Book, and Cyne- 
wulf has worked up the legend of this nrgin and 
martyr in a series of episodes so abrupt, so full 
of repetition, with so awkward a hand, that it 
plainly suggests a beginner’s work in a new 
method From t wild young poet to a sad peni- 
tent, from versing of war and love and nature to 
versing a pious legend, arc not transitions which 
are easily made, nor is the work done in such a 
transition imaginative We may say the same of 
the first part of the Si Gutlilac, which he has 
not signed, but which we think was wntten in this 
transition period. It rests on traditions of the 
saint, and is a lifeless piece of writing 
In the Crist, which is the next signed poem, 
Cynewulf has passed through tins transition time, 
and attained ease, life, and eagerness m his art , 
recovered his imaginative power, his passion, and 
his descnpbve force Here, for the first time in 
his Christian work, he reaches onginahty, his true 
method and fit material The Crist is not the 
translation of a legend , it is freshly invented , 
and Cynewulf is always at his best when he 
IS inventing, not imitating The sorrow for his 
sinful life continues, but it is now mingled with 
the peace which comes of realised forgiveness ‘ I 
have sailed on wind-swept seas,’ he cnes, ‘over 
fearful surges, but now my ship is anchored in 
the haven to which the Spint-Son of God has 
brought me home ’ 

The Crist is m the Exeter Book It was scattered 
in fragmentary' pieces through this book, but has 
now been brought together It consists of three 
parts The first celebrates the Nativity, the second 
the Ascension, the third the Day of Judgment, and 
the poem closes at line 1663 The senes of can- 
tatas into which the first part is set are remarkable 
not only for the rushing praise with which each of 
them ends, but also for a dramatic dialogue, almost 
like the dialogue in the Miracle-Play s, betw een a 
choir of men and women from Jerusalem and Marv 
and Joseph It reads like a predicbon of the 
medieval mystenes In the second part there is 
a finely conceived scene, set m the vast of space, of 
Chnst returning to His Father’s home, leading all 
the Old Testament saints up out of Hades, and of 
the meeting with Him and them of the host of 
heaven who have poured from the gates to wel 
come the new comers The third part of the poem 
begins with the gathenng of the angels and the 
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t / oT \ iob!u dcacnpton lullo 

'c ' '>i fi-'i-r tn.n]at:> iuminonin,' 

f - I iJ. tars in a b’a^n^ and 

'■ c _ni vf r-v-ifs n cumhj,ra£.o )• OnJj Mount 
Z 1 £ < , and .rc ihruac and the daad, stnall 

t 1 ^ tJ’ ! r''t a )U Than \sitii Ua root ot the 
j ,1 , ij u (■/,» in htivtn, a mi„ht> Cross is 
1,04 d, c' sill iha lilofxl of the Kin^' but 

r-'Ciiit J It al) shade is drowned in U> 

' r " ^ Ibis Inie coneeption is Cvnewailfs 

<,wn, s d Its dcstnp'lon, and in that of tJie 
rra eon’i t u on, the jxiuer le shoveal in the 
’ t rc nhes Us hi, liest point The i>oein ends 
,tli I )i ell fa of :ha a unts m the parfact land. 

I. la Ci,s/ Sis loHosad lis the /’/ff/r/r and the 
Cl )"d j lit Ilf tie G ih !,i Neither of these 

aic i .,aad bj C>nesailf, but the inajoritv of 
.rholiTs allot Uieoi to him ITte Pkanu. is in the 
i,Xf -r At' f, ind it* vjur.e is a Lama poem b> 

( iLfialie-H rh s on,,'!n d is left at line 3S0 , the 
ras' ij in illo-,4or> of tha Rcsurraciion, in which 
not o ils Cliris’ hut dl tba souls of the just are 
s liil/d .tdb/lhi rebirth of the Plueniv The first 
,.irt dc irilia-s iha piruhsiu d land — the equna 
!c t Ilf the Celt t 1 ird of eternd jouth — in whitJi 
the llitenia dwells, md the desrnption is fimous 
111 Old I ii„h h work riien the enchanted life 
of the bid Is told with all Cjnewulfs lose of 
uiiin ds of luicl wtHKlland pi ices, of the plorj 
of me sUnJ s jq uid the sunset, and of sweet sinif- 
1114 , lud thvH the flight of the bird to the Sjriin 
LmJ Is bam n,', its resiirrct non and the return 
to it I’lfn'i e for mother thous md jears The 
d‘e.,ory toUo v ft i> plain from the josousness, 
t! ' a ve! uion of this poem, md Us rapturous 
(ita f, dm Cjiieiailf had full) recovered friim his 
sp ii ad in ^er), md i is happ) m faith md hope 

II . , laoul lean of G tf/sAti, which C)aicwulf 

tut i (dd^d, I 1 thi ik, to the first part, h as for 
IS ..'lit the ill un of GuthLac, and is told in 
l 1C t 4 I ur of the a, i stones f hate conjee 
tj cd tut Cjne vilf, who in the pretious poems 
h d 11" ill d the hcioit md iiij line d terms of the 
1 1-4 ' - I IP., tie would Ik. likel) to do after 
•i— V 11 c'j ga irom a hfe he held in horror, now 
'cP bs Til„iuJv iKirz -*> timil) set that he 

an ,cd him c’f to recur to the pi-Ktic fishions 

i! bii J 'h \t n/rue in this picm and m the 
Ij'er he siii^s the Clinsiian Ixittle with 

d til the ctor) of jcsUs o er evil, the Ic,jends 
, r it .. l'i iiJi a full Use of the o’d heroic 

'r 1 . 3 . it tl c \ mif,, m)th*. ard of the terms of 
hc-j ’ o,-, II J- L siunds on hit hill, bkc i 

V k - „ IS It 1 1 >. ’ n„ in,., i J meet the issaults of 
“smiT 1 ! h , Saiiitis nf sm ’ to si lad a, iinst 
IV.,1 I I i' aiiror, md if cs in triumph 

\ p 1 ar 4 f 1 , h fi cs fruta ms corp-e, and *hc 

' 4 I- I ,t I1...S’, rio rapturo..,. nr^, n,j to 
- ' 4 kd ?-r, Urd trembles w.Ui jO/ 

ll ^ , i, •" I pucm, hat t’lete 5 no better 

■* I < s'. > I j h „ I dl ,1 tCj 

' c{ a fJ/i (I t !t[/j }{(>t -uj/i lic’on„i 


to this poet, and is written with tlie s.aine tnck of 
dialojiue and the same enthusiasm as the Cttsty 
ind in the same heroic manner is die Gutnhic 
1 his poem .ilso is not signed 

There are two signed poems yet to be spoken 
of, ind two unsigned, which man) cntics hate 
allotted to C>newulf llie two signed poems ure 
the FiXtes of Uie .lpo>ilcs and the Eloie The two 
unsigned are the Andruis and the Ditain of the 
Rood No discussion has gathered round the 
Lint It Is pi iinl) Cynewulfs -V great deal 
of discussion has gatliered round the Dream of tlu 
Rood Again ind agam it has been claime'd for 
Cynewailf, ag im and agam tlie claim bis been 
dented The same may be said with regard to- 
the htareas As to the FaUs of tht AfosthSy 
most people think the signature m.ikes tt plainly 
Ins, but the date of its production and wliethcr it 
stands alone or is an epilogue to the Andreas 
arc matters still m discussion The best thing- 
this short treatise can do is to leuc these critical 
matters, and to speak of the poems themselves. 
If the FaUs of the Apostles be bound up with 
the Andniis, and if Cynewulf wrote the ^Indrtos, 
It IS here, after flic second part of Guthlae, that 
we may best place these poems 

The / ales of the ApostLs is m the f trtilli Booty 
and the personal p.issage (if it really belong to that 
poem) contains Cynewulfs name. The work of 
Uie apostles is told as if it were tlic expedition 
of English /Ethelings against their foes ‘Thomas 
bore the rush of swords, Simon and Tliaddeus 
were quick in the sword pi ly ’ Ihis heroic cry i>- 
equally strong m the Andreas , but the manner 
of tile whole jioem does not resemble the other 
work of C>newulf It has many lines wlueh recall 
liio-vnlf, and the writer seems to bate read that 
poem If It IS by an imiutor of Cynewulf, the 
imit.ttor was capable of as good work is Cynewulf, 
md he lo\cs the gnm sea coasts and the stormy 
sea as much as Cynewulf It would be pleasant 
to think that there were two such good men al 
this time wnting together 

The Andrtas is m the VercelU Book, and tells 
from the Acts of kt Andrnv and St ilfatthesUy 
of ihich there is a Greek manuscript at T.ins, 
Ute adicnlurcs of the two apostles among tlie 
Mermedonians, i c irfmbal Ethiopian tribe. 1 he 
ipoades, the angels, even Christ Himself, are all 
English m speech, and the scener) is English 
1 he re IS, of course, nothing English m the original 
1 he change is a deliberate addition made b) 
the writer As literature, die important part of 
the poem ts the vo>age of St \ndrew and, his 
til tnea. wttii Christ and two ingels, ihcir conversa- 
tion, ilic dascnption of the storm, their I mding on 
the coast. All this is done m lieroic f ishion , the 
breath of the sc.a fills it , the n ituril dcs< riptioia 
ts terse, and ohstrv mt, and the i ilk is imagini 
ttvel/ trcsUed We feel is if we were sailing in 
a ircrch.'mt boat of die eighth century beiwcerv 
Whi lij ind the Tjnc L mdiiig, Andrew delivers 
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Matthew, suffers three days’ iiiart>Tdom, and then, 
after a mighty flood and tempest of fire has 
destroyed his foes, contorts the rest, founds a 
church, and sails away 

There is no doubt of the authorship of the 
Elene, which Cynewulf wrote when he was ‘old 
and ready for death in my frail tabernacle.’ It 
IS the last of the signed poems He was now a 
careful artist. ‘I’ve woven craft of words,’ he 
says, ‘ Lulled them out, sifted night by night my 
thoughts.’ He then recalls the story of his life 
while he signs his name in runes It is the chief 
biographical passage in his work, and it ends with 
a fine descnption of the storm-wind hunting in 
the sk> The pioem is in the Vercelli Book — 
1320 lines The subject is the Finding of the 
True Cross by the Empress Helena. The battle 
of Constantine with the Huns and the \oyage of 
Helena are the best parts of the poem They 
are insertions by Cynewailf into the Latin life of 
Cynacus, Bishop of Jerusalem, which (in the Acta 
Sanctornm, May 4) is the source of the poem 
The battle IS done w ith the full .heroic spint. The 
sea-vojaige breathes of his delight in the doings of 
ships and of the ocean The ancient saga-terms 
strengthen and animate his verse, and the poet 
seems to wnte like a j-oung man His metncal 
movement is steadier here than in the other poems 
He uses almost invariably the short epic line into 
the usage of which English poetry had now drifted 
Rhjrae, also, and assonance are not infrequent 
fhc poets, It IS plain, had now formulated rules 
for their art. Had Northumbnan poetry lasted, it 
might have become as scientific as the Icelandic 

Ihe last poem belonging to Cynewulf or his 
school 13 the Dream of the Rood, which is found m 
the Vercelh Book Its authorship is unknowai, 
but many scholars give it to Cynewulf I believe 
It to be his last poem, his farew ell , and that he 
worked It up from that early ‘Lay of the Rood’ 
w ntten, it is supposed, by Ctedmon, and a portion of 
which IS quoted on the Ruihwell Cross Cynewailf 
wished to recoid before he died the vision of the 
Cross which converted him He found this poem 
of Ctedmon's, and wrought it up into a description 
of his vision, inserting the ‘long epic lines’ in 
w hich It was written Then he ivrote a beginning 
and end of his own m his ‘short epic’ line This 
tlieory — it is no more — accounts for the difficulties 
of the poem. 

It begins by descnbmg how he saw at the dead 
of night a wondrous Tree, adorned wath gems, 
moist with blood, and how, as he looked on it, 
hea\ ^ -hearted with sm, it began to tell its story 

I was hewed down in the holt, and wrought into 
shape, and set on a hill, and the Lord of all folk 
hastened to mount on me, the Hero who would save 
the world Nails pierced me , I was drenched with 
ihe Hero’s blood, and all Creation wept around me. 
Then His foes and mine took Almighty God from me, 
and men made His gtase, and sang oscr Him a sorrow 
fnl lay 


The old poem, thus worked up into Cynewulfs 
new matter, may be distinguished bv Us long epic 
lines from the newer matter, which is written in the 
short epic line When the dream is finished, Cyne- 
wmlf ends with a long passage so like the rest of 
his personal statements, so steeped m his individu- 
ality as we know it from his signed poems, so 
pathetic and so joyous, that it is hard to understand 
how the poem can be attributed to any one but 
Cynewulf ‘ Few friends are left me now/ he 
says , ‘tliey ha\e fared away to their High Father 
And I bide here, waiting till He on whose Rood 
I looked of old shall bnng me to the happy place 
where the High God’s folk are set at the evening 
meal ’ And with that the poetry and die life of 
Cynewailf close 

The time is coming when his name will be more 
highly honoured among us, and his poetry better 
known He had imagination , he anticipated, at a 
great distance, the Nature-poetry' of the nineteenth 
century', especially the poetry of the sea , his personal 
poetry, full of religious passion both of penitence 
and joy, makes him a brother of the many poets 
who in England hate ivTitten well of their own heart 
and of God m touch with it His hymme passages 
of e\ultant praise ought to be translated and lot ed 
by all who cherish the Ditane praise which from 
generation to generation has been so nobly sung’ 
by English poets The heroic pasla'ges m his 
poems link us to our bold heathen forefathers, 
and yet are wntten by a Chnstian Their spirit is 
still the spint of England. But his greatest hero 
was Jesus Chnst Cynewulf was, more than any 
other Old English poet, the man who celebrated 
Christ as the Healer of men, and, because He was 
the Healer, the Hero of the New Testament 

The other remains of English poetry which we 
possess m the Exeter and Vercdli Book’:, and 
which w ere wntten before the rev u al of literature 
under yElfred, belong more to the history of enti 
cism than literature. They were wntten at vanous 
dates dunng the eighth and ninth centuries. For 
our purpose it will almost suffice to name the best 
of them One of them is a short Physiologus, a 
descnption of three animals — the Panther, the 
VVhale, and the Partndge — followed b\ a rcfij^ious 
allegory based on the descnption. The Panther 
symbolises Chnst, the Wliale the dcval There 
are two didactic poems, the Address of a Father 
to a Son, and of the Lost Soul to its Body There 
are two other poems on the Gifts of Men and the 
Fates of Min, the latter of which treats its subject 
with so much onginality that it has been given 
to Cyaiewailf Both contain passages which tell us 
a good deal about the arts and crafts of the 
English, and about various aspects of Enghsli 
scenery' The Gnomic Verses — folk proverbs am’ 
maxims, short descnptions of human life and of 
natural events — are m four collections, three in 
the Exeter Book and one m the Cotton !/'> 
at Cambndge. Many of these are intcresiim,' 
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Some hue come down from heathen limes , some 
are quotations from the poets , others tell of wnr, 
of courts, of women, of games, of domestic life 
They would have interested y-Elfred , md it is 
probable that, collected at York, they were edited 
m ^Vesse\ m yElfred’s time Ihe Rune Sojtg 
IS m alphabet of the Runes, with attached 
\crscb, such as we still make at tlie present 
day on the letters of the alphabet There arc 
two dialogues between Solomon and Sainnius, 
in which Christian wasdom m Solomon ind the 
heathen wisdom of the East m Saturnus contend 
together m question md answer Such di ilogucs 
became frequent m mediev al literature, but ch inged 
their form Marculf takes the place of Saturn, md 
represents the uneducated peasant or mechanic, 
whose rustic wit often gets the better of the king 
and the scholar But there is no trace of this 
rebellion against Church and State in the English 
dialogues Widi them we maj close the poetr> 
of the ninth century A few jears after the death 
of Cjnewulf the Danish terror began Literature 
decayed , men had not the heart to write poetrj , 
and when, shortl) after 867, the ‘army’ (which 
had already ravaged East Anglia and the greater 
part of Mercia) stormed York and destrojed every 
abbej and seat of learnmg from the Humber to 
the Forth, the poetr>' of Northumbria passed away 
\Ve may say that the farewell of Cynewailf in the 
Dream of the Rood was the dirge of Northumbrian 
song 


At the Judgfment-Day 

Deep creation thunders, and before the Lord shall go 
Hugest of upheaving fires oVr the far spread earth ' 
Hurtles the hot flame, and the heavens burst asunder. 

All the firm set flashing planets fall out of their places 
Then the sun that erst o’er the elder world 
With such brightness shone for the sons of men 
Black dark now becomes, changed to bloody hue. 

And the moon alike, who to man of old 
Nightly gave her light, nither tumbles down 
And the stars also shower down from heaven. 

Headlong through the roanng lift, lashed by all the 

(From the Crtst ) 


The Bliss of Heaven. 

There, is angels’ song , there, enjoyment of the blest , 
There, beloved Presence of the Lord Eternal, 

To the bfessed brighter than the beaming of the Sun ' 
There is love of the beloved, life without the end of 
death , 

iderry there man’s multitude , there unmarred is youth 
by eld , 

Glory of the hosts of Heaven, health that knows not 
pain , 

Rest for righteous doers, rest wathouten stnfe, 

For the good and blessed I Without gloom the day. 
Bright and full of blossoming, bliss that ’s sorrowless , 
Peace all fnends between, ever without enmity , 

Love that envieth not, in the union of the saints. 

For the happy ones of Heaven ' Hunger is not there 
nor thirst. 

Sleep ijor heavy sickness, nor the scorching of the Sun , 


Neither cold nor care , but the happy company, 
bheenest of all hosts, shall enjoy for aje 
Grace of God their King, glorj with their Lord 

(From the Ctut ) 


St Guthlac dies and Is rocolved Into Keavon 


T hell out stre-anied a I ight 

Brightest that of beaming pillars I AH lliat Beacon fair. 
All that huavcnly glow round the holy home, 

Wa.s up re-ared on high, even to the roof of Heaven, 

1 rom tilt field of earth, like a fiery lower, 
bcui beneath the sky’s expanse, slieenier than the sur 
Glory of the glonous stars 1 Hosts of angels sang 
Loud the lay of Vietory ' In the lift the nngmg sound 
Now was he’ard the heaven under, raptures of the Holy 
Ones ' 

So the blesseal Burgstead was with blisscs filled. 

With the sweetest scents, and with skiey wonders, 

With the angels’ singing, to its innermost recessea,. 
Heirship of the Holy One ' 

More onelike it was, 

Vnd more winsome there, than in world of ours 
Any speech may say , how the sound and odour. 

How the clang celestial, and the saintlv song 

Heard in He-aven were — high triumphant praise of God, 

Rapture following rapture. 

All our island trembled. 


All Its Field door shook 


(From the Cuiiil k ) 


L.itiii Miitcr> before ^Elfrcd. 

When Augustine 1 mded in Thanet in 597 and 
made Canterbury' the first Christian town, he 
brought with him, to add to the development of 
English htenlure, the power, the wisdom, the amal- 
gamating force, and the long traditions of Rome. 
But at first, though the Roman missionaries in- 
fluenedd the English diought, they did not use 
the English language. All that they wrote they 
wrote in Latin The Celtic Church encouraged 
the English to shape their thought and feeling 
in their own tongue, the Roman Church dis 
couraged this, and the south of England, where 
Rome was supreme is a teacher, did not till die 
days of i'Elfred produce any important literature 
in Enghsh 

The Latin literature of the south began wadi 
Theodore of Tarsus, who was made Archbishop of 
Canterburv m 669^ Benedict Biscop, a Northum 
bnan scholar, came with him from Rome, and 
Benedict, going to his home, was the proper foundei 
of Latin literature in Northumbna Hadnan, Theo 
dore’s deacon, joined in 671, and with his help 
Theodore set on foot the school of Canterbury,' 
which soon became the centre of southern learning 
Wessex and Kent now produced their owaa scholars, 
and their bishops were men who loved and 
nourished education Daniel of Winchester was 
a wise assistant of B eda , but the man who best 
represents the knowledge and literature of the 
south was Ealdhelm, who, educated by Mailduf, 
an Inshman, and also at Canterbury, became 
Abbot of Malmesbury and Bishop of Sherborne. 
He may have helped to compile the Zorwr of Inc, 
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Kin{f of Wesscyv, and be made some English 
•songs , but his chief work was in Latin, and it 
■was the Latin of a scholar who knew the Roman 
classics He wrote Latin 


left us a correspondence which protes his influence 
o\cr the growth of Christianity and learning in 
England and Europe, were all West Saxons But 


a erse with ease, and trans- 
lated mto hexameters the 
stones of hts prose trea- 
tise De laudtbifs Virgint- 
tatts Hts Latin Riddles 
sent to Aldfnth of Nor- 
thumbna were used by 
Cynewulf Hts corre- 
spondence ivas extensive, 
and the letters to Eng- 
lish and Welsh kmgs, to 
monasteries abroad, are 
as honourable to him as 
his letters to the abbesses 
and nuns, who in those 
days had learnt Latin, are 
•charming, gaj, and tender 
Hts style IS swollen, fan- 
tastic, and self-pleased, 
but the goodness and 
grace of the man shine 
through It. He was the 
last of the Wessex scholars 
who at this time did any 
literary worL 
Ability and intelligence 
in Wessex were more em- 
ployed m organisation of 
the Church and in mis- 
sionary enterprise than in 
writing Theodorebrought 
the whole Christianity of 
England mto unity W mi- 
fned or Boniface, who 
brought Central Germany 
mto obedience to the 
Roman Sec, Willibald, 
one of our first pilgnms to 
Palestme , Lullus, Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, who has 
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Keduced faoitrule of & 1 S now m the Bniuh Museum (Cotton 2 kIS 5 X formerly telocgtng to ine 
monastery of Si Aus^tioc at C^anlcrbury» and wnticn about the >car 700 A.O It part of the 
17th P&alm (in the English version the i8lh w 1-7), from the l.aun of St Jerome t earlier \crsiotL 
The mierlinear English (or Anglo-Saxon) gloss has been added at the end of the tenth or beginning 
of the clc\cnih century Transcriptions of both arc given below ^ 


1 Uerba canua huiu> lu die qua enpuit eum d^winuv 

de ninnu omnium {iinm]icorum eius ct de mana Saul 
* et duic 

Diie^am le <hiwinc > 

uirtus mca iicjtimc hrmaoientum 
meum ct refugium meum 
Et liberator meus drirs meus adiutor meus 
^perabo m eum. 

Protector meus ct cornu saluiis mcae 

adiutor meus laudans uiuocaho \i0mtnttm 
ct ab inirmcj* met* taluus cro 
Cucurodcdcrunl me gcmito* morU5 

et torrcnteii iiiiquitatis conturbauenint me 
Dolores inferm circurodcdcrunt mc» pracue- 
ncrunt me laquci mortis ct in tnbolauonc 
mea uiuocaui dauttnum et ad drnm meum clamau^ 
Etcxaudimt dc tcmplo %aucto &uo uocem nieam 
et clamor meus in con^^pectu eius 
intromit in aurcs cia> 

Et commoia ot ct coniremnit terra 

ct fundaxncnta moniiom coniurbata sunt 


In the Latin iranscnpiiou, given bnc for hue the italics represent 
lelicr not w mien m the MS The continuous glos v.nnen aboic 
and between the Latin hne* (from DiUgain — so ipclt m the MS — 
on) runs thus {tind being the sjTnbol 7 ) v 

ic luhii tile drihtr;i 
incgcii mm dr^fUen tryracnis 
imn and geberg mm 
and gefngend mm god mm fullum mm 
1C geh>bla in htne 

gCfeCiidend rom %tnd horn haelu roinrc 

fuhum niin hergende ic gcccgu dr> htrrt 

and from fcondura raioum haf ic biota 

jmbsaldon me ^.camruiige deaihes 

nW buman unrchtwism*vsc gedroefdoa me 

sar helle jmbioldon me fureewomon 

me gcrenc deaihes in geswcn«.cdni -^c 

nimre ic gcccde dr>hu/r and to i^odc ininum ic cfcoi<Jc 

md be ^eberde of icmpJc thxm haloan hu» >tcfnc mmc 

and dcopun*, mm m gtjihllie hi-. 

ineodc m carau fu> 

and onstyrtd wca and cweccdc eoithc 
■uid ucaihclaa munta gcdrocfde sirui 
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after the middle of the eighth century active literary 
life died in Wessev, and when Alfred came to the 
throne m 871, there was not a single priest left 
who could understand their service books or put 
them into English 

The history of Latin literature in the Mid- 
England kingdom of Mercia is even of less im- 
portance than It is in Wessex. Under .lEthelbald 
tlie country seems to have won a reputation for 
learning , and Ecgwin, Bishop of Worcester, is 
said to be our first autobiographer The Life of St 
Guthlac, WTitten by Felix of Crowland for an East 
Anglian king, in outpuffing Latin, is the only work 
we know of fiut Aithelbald and his successor 
Offa were munificent to monasteries, and the 
school at Worcester was the last refuge of learn- 
ing, when its cause was lost all over England m 
tlie ninth century 

The career of Latin literature in Northumbria 
was more continuous and more important than it 
was in Wessex or Mercia. The names of many of 
Its scholars were known over the world, and are 
famous to this day Northumbrian scholarship 
founded a great school, almost a university, at 
York, from which flowed the learning which, 
received and chenshed by Charles the Great, 
produced an early Renaissance m Europe TTie 
story of Its rise and its fall belongs to York The 
story of Its growth and development belongs to 
Wearmouth and Jarrow 

Chnstianity reached York in the year 627, when 
Paullinus baptised Eadwnne But after Eadwine’s 
death Northumbria relapsed into heathenism, 
Paullinus fled, and Latin literature was stifled in 
Its birth Literature and religion again took fresh 
life under Oswald in 634, but they were now in 
Celtic, not in Roman hands The monastenes 
set up were ruled by Celtic monks from Iona, 
the bishops came from the same place , the kings 
and pnnees of the Northumbrian house were, for 
the most part, educated at Iona, spoke Insh, and 
knew the poetry and learning of Ireland And the 
Insh, accustomed to praise God and their heroes 
ind saints in their own tongue, encouraged the 
Northumbrians to wnte in their own tongue The 
first literature of Northumbna was in English 
Rome was naturally unsatisfied, with this pre- 
dominance of the Celtic Church, Northumbna 
must be drawm into the Latin fold , and Theodore, 
Wilfrid, and others, with Pnnee Alchfnth, fought 
their battle so well that m 664, at the Synod of 
Whitb>, Northumbna joined the Latin Church 
\nd now, though the Celtic influence lasted for 
manj years, Latin learning, which had begun in 
Ripon and Hexham, took deep root in the north 
Benedict Biscop, who had been at Rome with 
Theodore, built m 674 the monastery of St Peter 
at Wearmouth, and in 682 the sister house at 
Jarrow He and the large libranes he collected 
for these abbeys were the real foundation of 
the Latin literature and learning- of the north 
Scholars and wnters soon began to multiply 


Wilfrid’s biography — the first written m England 
— was done by his friend Eddius Stephanus about 
709 The Life of St Cuthbert was vvntten at 
Lindisfame Wilfrid’s closest fhend, Acca, Bishop 
of Hexham, increased the library which John of 
Beverley had ministered to These are the chief 
names of the early Latin wnters of the north 

But the learning was scattered It was gathered 
together and generalised by Btcd<l of Jarrow He 
is the master of the time, and his books became 
not only the sources of English, but of European 
learning To this day his name is revered , he is 
still called the ‘Venerable Bede,’ all the science, 
rhetoric, grammar, theology, and histoncal know- 
ledge of the past which he could attam he 
absorbed, edited, and published He increased 
in his Homtlies and Commentanes the religious 
hterature of the world , he made delightful biog- 
raphies, and he wrote the Ecclesiastical History 
of the English Nation with skill and charm It is 
our best authority His first books, on the saen- 
tific studies of the time, were wntten between 700 
and 703 They were followed by a primer of the- 
history of the world — De sex cetatibus Sceculi, 
707 , by the Commentaries on almost all the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, and these 
range over many years after 709 , by the Lives- 
of Cuthbert and the Abbots of Wearmouth and 
farrow^ 716-20 , and by the De Temporum ratione 
m 726 The Ecclesiastical History was fimshed 
m 731, and his last work, the Letter to Egbert^ 
was done in the y'ear of his death, 735 These 
thirty-five years were thus filled with that learn- 
ing and teaching and vvnting m which he had 
always great delight , and the little cell at Jarrow,. 
whence he rarely stirred, was continually visited by 
men of many businesses and of all ranks m life 
He kept in touch with all the monastenes of 
England, and with many in Europe. Even so far 
away as Rome he had scholars who worked for 
him among the archives His greatest book is 
the Ecclesiastical History He took so much 
pains to make it accurate, and to vvaite nothing 
without consulting ongmal and contemporary 
authonties, that the modern historical school 
claim him as their own He shows m the book 
that power of choice and rejection of material 
so necessary for a histonan , and, what chiefly 
concerns us here, he filled it with a literary charm 
and beauty of statement when the subject per- 
mitted this self-indulgence It is here that his 
personality most appears , that we feel his happj , 
gentle, loving, and simple nature ' His character 
adorns his style The stones which embellish the 
book have a unique clearness and grace, a vivid 
grasp of character, a human tenderness, winch 
make us feel at times as if we were present with 
him m his room at Jarrow and bstening to his 
charitable voice, Cuthbert, one of his pupils, gives 
an account of his fair death m his cell among his 
books , and it is pleasant to think that the last 
work on which he was engaged on the day of his 
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departure uas a translation into English of the 
Gospel of St John, and that almost his last speech 
was the makmg of a few English verses, for, 
indeed, he was learned in English songs (There 
IS a translation from Baeda’s History at page 169 ) 
The seat of learning at Baeda’s death was trans- 
ferred from Jarrow to York, where Ecgberht, 
Bceda’s pupil, became an archbishop The school 
he established at York may almost be termed a 
university The education given was- m all the 
branches of learmng then knowm, m Ethica, 
Physica, and Logica, The library ivas the largest 
and the best outside of Rome, and was more useful 
'than that at Rome. The arts I'sre not neglected. 
The Latin Fathers , the Roman poets, gram- 
raanans, orators , the Natural History of Phny, 
some of the Greek Fathers, and the Scnptures, 
were studied by a host of scholars from Ireland, 
Italy, Gaul, Germany, and England. When 
Ecgberht died .'Elberht succeeded him, and 
with Alcum’s help increased the library and de- 
1 eloped the education given m the schools In 
770 York and its library and schools was the centre 
of European learmng .(Elberht’s greatest friend 
was “Vlcmn (Eng Ealhwine), the finest scholar 
York produced, and the last. His classical was 
as good as his patristic learning His style has 
earned him the name of the Erasmus of lus cen- 
tury He loved Virgil so well that pious persons 
reproached him for it His reputation came to 
the ears of Charles the Great, who was then start- 
ing the education of his kingdoms , and Alcuin, 
who had met Charles at Pavia about 780, and again 
at Parma m 781, left England — though he revisited 
It m 790-92 — to remain on the Continent till his 
d^ath m the abbey of St Martin of Tours in 804. 
He left many books behind him — learned, theo- 
logical, and virtuous Of his Latin poems, that 
dedicated to the history of the great men of the 
school of York is the best The LttUrs — more 
than three hundred — which he waote to Charles and 
to most of the important personages in England and 
Europe, have the best nght to the name of litera- 
ture, and prove how wide was his influence, and 
how useful his work to the centimes that followed 
He brought all the scholarship of England to the 
empire of the greatest man m Europe, whose 
power sent it far and wide. And he did this at the 
very time when its doom had begun to fall upon it in 
England Alcuin himself heard of the ravaging of 
Lindisfame by the Vikings in 793, and of the attack 
in the following year on Wearmouth, and cried out 
with pitj and sorrow The years that followed 
were years of decay Northumbria was the prey 
of anarchy from 780 to 798 The sl\ years of quiet 
that followed were years in which the school of 
York, weakened by Alcqm’s absence, sickened and 
failed. In 827 Ecgberht of Wessev put an end to 
the separate kingdom of Northumbna. In 867 the 
Danish ‘army’ invaded the north, conquered York, 
settled there, and destroyed every abbey, both in 
Delia and Bemicia. Bishopncs, libranes, schools 1 


were all swept away A little learning may have 
crept on m York, for the town was not destroyed, 
and It agam flounshed under Danish rule. Only 
one poor school of learning remained m that part of 
Mercia which was finally saved by yEIfred from the 
Danes Worcester was the last refuge of the faded 
leammg of Northumbna , and when .iElfred began 
the revival of educauon in England, collected the 
old poetry, attempted to restore monastic leisure 
and scholarship, and himself, having learnt Latin, 
ongmated English prose by the translation of Latin 
books, It was from Worcester that he fetched the 
only Englishmen who could help him m his work 

JElfred. 

rElfred, whose character was even greater than 
his renown as wamor, ruler, and lawgiver, was also 
a king in Enghsh literature. With him, at Win- 
chester, began the prose-wnting of England His 
books were chiefly translations, but they were 
mterspersed with onginal work which reveals to 
us his way of thinking, the temper of his soul, 
the interests of his searching intelligence, and his 
passion for teaching his people all that could then 
be known of England, of the history of the world, 
of religion, and of the Divine Nature. They ap- 
pealed to the clergy, to the people, to scholars, to 
the wamors and sailors of England Their aim 
was the education of his countrymen 

Bom at Wantage in 849, he was the youngest 
son of yEthelwulf, and the grandson of the great 
Ecgberht Rome, whither he went at the age of 
four years, and then again when he was sik years 
old, made its deep impression on him. He stayed 
on his return at the court of Charles the Bald, and 
heard, no doubt, of the education which Charles the 
Great had given to the empire, for when he under- 
took a similar task m England he followed the 
methods and the practice of the emperor When 
he amv ed in England he sought for teachers, but 
found none iVhen he was twenty years old he 
heard with indignant sorrow of the destruction of 
all leammg in England by the Danes , and the 
lover of learning as well as the patnot was 
whetted into wrath when, on the height of Ash- 
down, he and his brother jEthehed drove the 
Danes down the hill with a pitiless slaughter Not 
long after this battle he became King of Wessex in 
871 The work by which he made his kingdom 
belongs to history It was only m 887 that he 
began his literary labour in a parenthesis of quiet 
But he had made preparations for it beforehand 
He had collected round him whatever scholars 
were left m England. They were few— Werfnth, 
Bishop of Worcester , Denewnlf, of the same town , 
Plegmund, rEthelstan, and Werwulf, all three from 
Mercia With these he e.\hausted England Then 
he sent to Flanders for Gnmbald, whom he made 
Abbot of Winchester, and to Corvdi in West- 
phalia for John the Old Saxon, whom he placed 
over his monastic house at Athelne> But his 
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Dwnia where it poured into the White Sea, the 
other down the eastern coast of Denmark till 
he saw the Baltic rvmnmg upwards into the 
land , and the king adds, ‘ He had gone by the 
lands where the Engle dwelt before they came 
hither' Wulfstan, starting from Haithaby, the 
capital of the old Engle-land, w ent for seven days 
and nights along the German coast tiU he reached 
the Vistula These journeys the kuig, sitting in 
his chamber in the royal house, wrote dowm, prob 
ably from the dictation of the manners It is a 
pleasant scene to look upon The style of this 
wntmg IS, as usual, concise, simple, and straight- 
forward, wnth a touch of personal pleasure in it 

These translations were the work of about fite 
years, from 888 to 893. In the latter year he was 
interrupted by the invasion of the Viking Hasting 
and the rising of the Danelaw This was the 
last effort of the Danes against him, and in 897 
he had completely crushed it by the capture of 
the Danish fleet From that date till his death 
m 901 he had the stiUness he loved, and he 
returned to his literary work. The book he now 
undertook to translate (897-98) was the Con 
solatione Philosophta, which Boethius had written 
m prison to comfort his heart It is a dialogue 
between him and Philosophy, who consoles him 
for trouble by proving that the only lasting happi- 
ness IS m the soul The wise and virtuous man 
IS master of all things The book is the final 
utterance of heathen Stoicism, but was so near 
to the conclusions of Christianity that the Middle 
Ages believed the writer to be a Christian , and 
his book was translated into the leading lan- 
guages of Europe. Its senous, sorrowful, but 
noble argument suited well w ith the arcumstances 
of jElfred’s life and wath his spintual character 
He added to Boethius long passages of his own , 
and the fifth book is nearly altogether rewritten by 
the king He filled the Stoic’s thought with his 
owm profound Chnstiamty, with solemn passages 
on the Divme Nature and its relation to man’s will 
and fate, wath aspinng hopes and prayers Many 
inserted paragraphs hav e to do with his ow n life, 
with the government of his kingdom, with his 
thoughts and feelings as a king, with his scorn of 
wealth and fame and power in companson wnth 
goodness He stands in its pages before us, a 
noble figure, troubled, but conqueror of his 
trouble , master of himself , a lover of God and 
his people, dymg, but with a certain hope of 
immortal peace. 

Whether he or another translated into English 
verse the Meira with which Boethius interspersed 
his prose is not as yet settled by the cntics If we 
believe the short poetical prologue to the oldest of 
the manusenpts, the English v ersion of the Meira 
in poetry is the work of the king, and .,it vvould 
illustrate his intellectual activity if we could be sure 
he translated them into verse. But we do not 
know Nor do we know for certain what else he 
did before his death It is more or less agreed 


that he made a translation which wc possca>s of the 
Soltloquia of St Augustine, and the Preface to this 
book by the writer is a pathetic farewell to his work 
as a translator, and a call to others to follow his 
example for the sake of England Its parabolic 
form makes it especially interesting A letter of 
St Augustine’s, Dl Vtdtndo Deo, is added to the 
Dialogue between St Augustine and his Reason. 
The Enghsh translation of the whole is divided 
into three dialogues, and the first two are called a 
‘ Collection of Flow ers ’ The third dialogue closes 
with ‘ Here end the sayings of King yElfred,' and 
the date is probably 900 

His last work — and it fits his dyang hand — was a 
translation of the Psalms of David It is supposed, 
but very doubtfully^ that we have in the first fifty 
psalms of the Pa>is Psalter this work of yElfred’s. 
He did not live to finish it In 901 this noble 
king, the ‘Truth teller,’ ‘England’s Darling,’ ‘the 
unshakable pillar of the West Saxons, full of jus- 
tice, bold in arms, and filled wath the knowledge 
that flows from God,’ passed away', and was laid 
to rest at Winchester 

Only two books not done by himself were, as 
far as we know, set forth in his reign One was 
the Dialogues of Gregor}, translated, by yElfred’s 
request, by Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester yEIfred 
wrote the Preface, and it breathes throughout of 
his kmgly character The other was the Bool of 
Martyrs, a yeaPs calendar of those who had wit 
nessed to the Faith It does not follow that no 
other books but these were wTitten dunng his reign 
m English, but it is probable that yEIfred stood 
almost alone as an English writer AssePs Life 
of the kmg w as in Latin On the whole yElfred’s 
efforts to make a literary class, even the schools he 
established for that purpose, were a failure. It was 
not till nearly a hundred years after him that the 
work he did for English bore fruit in the revival of 
English prose by yElfnc 

yEIfred was not a literary artist, but he had the 
spint of a scholar His desire for knowledge was 
insatiable. His love of the best was impassioned. 
It IS a pity Asser did not bring him into contact 
with Virgil and the rest of the great Romans But 
England had the first claim on him, and he col- 
lected with eagerness the English poems and songs 
He translated from Bteda his country’s history , he 
himself shaped a national history , he collected and 
arranged the English laws of his predecessors, and 
he added new laws of his own and his Witan’s 
He taught his people the history of other lands 
He had as great an eagerness to teach as to learn. 
He was not only the wamor, the law-giver, the 
ruler, but the minister of education And the style 
in which he did his work reveals the simple, 
gracious, humble, loving character of the man It 
is steeped in his natural personality, and it charms 
through that more than through any literary ability 
It is alway s clear , its aim is to be useful to his 
people , and it gains a certain weight and dignity 
from his long expenence in public affairs, in war 
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and policy The impression he has made on 
England is indelible, and his spint has not ceased 
to move among us 

anifT Ad and tbe Work of a King 

Reason' indeed thou knovest that neither greed nor 
the power of this earthly kingdom Mas ever very pleasing 
to me, neither yearned I at all exceedingly after this 
earthly kmgdom. But yet mdeed I wished for material 
for theMork which it Mas bidden me to do, so that I 
might guide and order Mith honour and fitness the poMer 
■with winch I Mas trusted Indeed thou knowest that no 
man can show forth any craft , can order, or gmde any 
power, ivithout tools or material — material, that is, for 
each craft, without which a man cannot Mork at that 
craft This is then the material of a king and his tools, 
whereivith to rule — That he ha\e his land fully manned, 
that he ha\e prayer men, and army men, and Morkmcn, 
Indeed thou knoMest that Muthout these tools no kmg 
can show forth his craft This also is his material — That 
he have. Math the tools, means of livmg for the three 
classes — land to dnell upon, and gifts, and Meapons, 
and meat, and ale, and clothes, and what else the three 
classes need 

And this Is the reason I wished for material wherewith 
to order (my) poMcr, in order tluit my skill and pouer 
should not be forgotten and hidden ana), for esery work 
and ever) poMcr shall soon groM very old and be passed 
oiersilentlj, if it be without msdom, because m hatsoever 
IS done tlirough foolishness no one can e\er call Mork 
Non avould I say bnelly that I have Mished to lire 
worthdy Mhile I lived, and after my Itfe to leave to men 
who should come after me mj memory in good deeds 

(From tlie £If ConuUttont Pluhstphtrt ) 

-SUfred's Preface to the ‘De Conaolatlone ’ 

King rEIfred mos the translator of this book, and 
turned it from Latin mto English as it is now done 
Sometimes he set doMn Mord for Mord, sometiraci 
meaning for meanmg, as he could translate most plainly 
and clearly m spite of the vanous and manifold worldly 
cares Mhich often occupied him in mmd and body 
These cares, Mhich m his dajs came on the kingship he 
had undertaken, are very hard for us to number And 
yet, when he had learned this book and turned it from 
Latin mto the English tongue, he then Mrought it 
afterwards into verse, as it is now done And now he 
begs, and for God’s sake prajs every one whom it may 
please to read the book, that he pray for hmi, and that 
he blame bun not if he understood it more nghtly than 
he (the kmg) could. For every one, according to the 
measure of his understandmg and leisure, must speak 
what he speaketh and do what he doeth. 

.SHfred’s Prayer 

Lord God Almighty, shaper and ruler of all creatures, 
1 pray Thee for Thy great mercy, and for the token of 
the holy rood, and for the maidenhood of St Mary, and 
for the obedience of St Michael, and for all the love of 
Thy holy saints and their worthiness, that Thou guide 
me better than I have done towards Thee And guide 
me to Thy will to the need of my soul better than I can 
myself And stedfast my mmd towards Thy will and 
to my soul s need. And strengthen me against the 
temptations of the devil, and put far from me foul lust 


and every unrighteousness And shiclii me against my 
foesi, seen and unseen And teach me to do Ihy will, 
that I may mwardly love Thee before all things with a 
clean mmd and clean body For Thou art ray maker 
and my redeemer, my help, my comfort, my trust, and 
my hope Praise and glory be to Thee now, ever and 
ever, world w ithout end Amen ^ ^ ^ 

Poetrj fiom lElfied to the Conquest. 

Dunng the reign of /Elfrcd poetry was not 
altogether neglected in Wessex- It is more than 
probable that it was at the king’s instance that the 
poetry of Northumbria was collected and translated 
mto the dialect of Wessex, in which dialect we now 
possess It. Among tlie rest we may surely count 
the lost poems of C.cdmon of which yElfred had 
read when he translated the EccUsiashcal Histojy 
Then also. Genesis A, whether by Cetdmon or not, 
now appeared in West Sa.\on Now, there was i 
great gap m the manusenpt after the line 334, 
and some copyist of the poem inserted, in order 
to fill up the space, lines 233-851, out of an Old 
Saxon poem (it is supposed) which had been trans- 
lated into West Saxon It is thought from certain 
similarities in diction, manner, and rhythm that 
this Old Saxon poem (some lines of which, 
identical with corresponding lines m tlie West 
Saxon insertion, have been lately discovered) 
was written by the wnter of the Heliattd or 
by some imitator of his in Old Saxony At any 
rate this poem was brought to England, translated, 
and a portion of it, relating to the Fall of Man, was 
used to fill up tlie gap m Genesis A We call this 
portion Genesis B, and it differs from the earlier 
Genesis not only in manner, metre, and language, 
but m sentiment and thought. 

It opens with the fall of the rebel angels already 
told in Genesis A Lucifer, ‘beauteous in body, 
mighty of mind,’ seems to himself to be equal 
witli God, and his pnde is injured by the creation 
of man And the fierce soliloquy mto which his 
insolent Teutonic individuality outbreaks is one 
of the finest passages in Anglo Saxon poetry He 
IS flung into hell, and hafted down by bars across 
his neck and breast m the centre of that abyss 
of pain — swart, deep-valleyed, swept at mom by 
north-east wind and frost, and tlien by leaping 
flame and bitter smoke. ‘Oh, how unlike,’ he 
cries, ‘ this narrow stead to that home m heav en’s 
high kingdom which of old I knew ' Adam holds 
my seat , this is my greatest sorrow ' But could 
I break forth for one short winter hour with all my 
host — but God knew my heart, and forged these 
gratings of hard steel, else an evil work would 
be between man and me. Oh, shall we not have 
V engeance 1 Help me, my thanes , fly to earth , 
make Adam and Ev e break God’s bidding , bring 
them down to hell , then I shall softly rest m my 
chains’ One of his thanes spnngs up, and beating 
the fire aside, finds Adam at last and Eve standmg 
beside the two trees m Eden The temptation 
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follows, and it is subtly borne Adam rejects it, 
Eie yields, and after a whole day persuades 
Adam to eat the fruiL Then" the scornful' fiend 
breaks into a wild cry of satisfied vengeance 
•*rily heart is enlarged I have never bowed the 
knee to God O Thou, my Lord, who best in 
-sorrow, rejoice now, laugh, and be blithe , our 
harms are well avenged ’ 

Adam and Eve are left conscious of their fall 
■"rheir love is not shattered , there is no mutual 
areproach. Eve’s tenderness is as deep as Adam’s 
repentance, and they fall to prajer This is the 
-close of Genais B It is full of Teutonic feeling 
The fierce mdividuahtj , the indignant pnde . the 
>fury for vengeance, the JO) of its accomplishment, 
"the close comradeship between the lord and his 
thanes , the tenderness and devotion of the 
-woman , the reverence of the man for the woman , 
the intensity of the repentance — may all be 
matched from the Icelandic sagas, and they prove 
that the spint which afterwards made those sagas 
was alive m England in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

The second part of the poems which pass under 
tlic name of Cffidmon, and which had the name of 
Christ atid Satan, are now allotted by the majonty 
of cntics to the tenth century, and, presumably, 
to Wessex. Their simple, direct, and passionate 
elements, their imaginative grasp of their subjects, 
seem more Northumbrian than West Savon, and 
this is not an impossible opinion. They are now 
divided into three poems or fragments of poems, 
Uic first of which is called the Fallen Angels, the 
second the Harrowing of Hell, and the third the 
Ftniptation The character of Satan in them 
•differs greatly from that in Genesis A or B, and 
-SO does the description of helL The bond of 
comradeship between bis thanes and Satan has 
penshed, but not that between Christ and His 
thanes Satan, in an agony of longing for heaven, 
repents, but no mercy is given to him Dialogue 
enlivens the poems, and their exultant bursts of 
religious praise recall the spint of Cynewulf The 
personages are drawn vnth much humanity The 
descnptions are vivid and imaginative We see 
Satan wandenng and wailing in his misty hall, 
the weltenng sea of fire outside, the cliffs and 
burning marl of hell, the fiends flying before 
Christ when He comes to break down the gates 
We watch the good spints in Hades lifting 
themselves, leaning on their hands when He came , 
aheir ascent with Him to the feast in the heavenly 
burg, and the fall of Satan from the Mount of 
"Temptation through a hundred thousand miles to 
the abyss of heU 

These are the last religious poems before the 
Conquest which show any traces of imaginative or 
original power The rest of which we khow seem 
to be the dry and lifeless productions of monks in 
the cloisters, and are nothing better than alliterative 
prose. There are a crow d of versions of the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Canticles The Last 


Judgment, a poem from which Wulfstan quotes in 
a homily of toio , a saints’ calendar entitled the 
Menologtnm, a metrical translation of fifty psalms, 
scattered through a service book , the translation 
of the Metra of Boethius, if rElfred did not do it , a 
poem advising a gray haired wamor to a Chnstian 
life, and another urging its readers to prayer, 
almost e.vhaust^the religious poetry of the tenth 
and eleventh centunes before the Conquest With 
the evception of a few hnes describing in the 
Menologiwn the coming of summer, they are 
totally devoid of any hterary value. Religious 
poetry had died 

But this was not the case wuth secular poetry 
Ballads and war-songs on any striking story of the 
lives of kings or chiefs, dirges at their deaths, were 
made all ov er England. The old sagas w ere put 
into new forms , the country families and the 
villages had their traditionary songs None of 
these are left with the exception of the Battle ' 
of Bmnanbiirh and the Battle of Maldon, and a 
few fragments inserted m the Chronicle A few 
prose records, also, m the Chronicle are supposed 
to be taken from songs current at the time More- 
over, It is plain from the statements of Henry of 
Huntingdon and Wilham of Malmesbury that they 
used ballads of this time m their histones More- 
over, the old sagas vvere sung by wandering min- 
strels It every village fair, m the halls of the burgs, 
in the tents and round the bivouacs of the soldiers , 
and the chieftain’s bard, after every deed of war, 
sang the doings and the deaths of the warriors 
when the feast was set at night There may have 
been other poems of a more thoughtful character, 
like the Rhyme-Poem in the Exeter Book, which 
belongs to the tenth century' It is the only poem 
m the English tongue which is written in the 
Scandinavian form called Runhenda, m which 
the last word of the first half of the verse is 
rhymed, in addition to the usual alliteration, w iih 
the last word of the second half This form 
was used by Egill Skallagnmsson, the Icelandic 
skald, in the poem by which he saved his life from 
Enk Blood A.\e ^m 938 Egtil was twice m 
England, and was a favounte of King .Ethelstan 
It IS supposed that he made known this form 
of poetry to the writer of the Rhyme-Song, and 
this supposition IS the ongin of the date assigned 
to It — 940-50 It IS worth little in itself, and its 
subject IS one common to English song — the 
contrast between a nch and joyous past and 
a w retched present 

It IS pleasant to turn from it to the noble songs 
of nruimniiarh and Maldon. At Brvmanburh, m 
the year 937, England, under jEthelstan, jElfred’s 
grandson, vindicated her short-lived unity against 
the Danes, the Welsh, and the Scots, under Anlaf 
the Dane and Constantmus the king of the Scots 
The song, recast by Tennyson, is no unworthy 
beginnmg of the war-poetry of England Its 
patriotism is as haughty as that of the ‘Fight 
at Agmeourt,’ the ‘Battle of the Baltic,’ and the 
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‘Charge of the Light Brigade’ It resembles 
them, also, m its rough and clanging lines, m 
its singing and abrupt stanzas 
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IS excellent, and it has the old heathen ring It 
gives us a high idea of the value of the lost 
battle-songs of Old England 

The fJaiit nt siaiuoa IS 
of a different character It 
IS not so much of a com- 
position It reads as if it 
were written by an eye- 
witness It uses the heroic 
terms , the warriors chal- 
lenge one another <is they 
do m the sagas, as they 
have done since the days 
of Homer The tie tliat 
knitted chief to thane ind 
thane to chief is as keenly 
dwelt On as it is in Gc/usis 
and in Beowulf The rude 
cnes of defiance arc like 
those in the J'lg/tl at 
Finnsbu) ^ The charge of 
cowardice, of faithlessness 
to their oath of service, 
which IS made against 
those who flee the fight 
might hate been written 
by one who had read the 
similar passage in Btowulf 
The boasting ind praise of 
those who died defending- 
their lord might also be 
drawn from Beo'wulf It 
IS clear that this poem,, 
wntten at the end of the- 
tenth century — m 991 — is 
as frankly heroic as any 
heathen poem The old 
spint lived on in the songs 
of war ^ 

The battle is fought on 
the east of England, in 
the estuary of an Essex 
nver A roving Viking 
band, sailing up the nver 
PantU) land on the spit 
of ground that divides the 
stream into two branches 
On the northern shore- 
lay Maldon, and Earl 
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1 locinge xt angc5 tune gchaJgod a/i^bc geafhu sweo*itor 
Anno dccccxxv Asiw dccccxxvi Amio dccccxzvii A'ifta dcccocxvm 
Antto dccccxxuc Avw dccccxxx Anno dccccxxxl Anno dccccxxxii 
/istto dccccxxxm 

Anno dccccxxxuii Her for atheUtan cing on Scotland xgthcr gc raid land 
here gc mid scyphere and his. miccl oferhergode 
Anno dccccxxxv An/;<? dccccxxxvi 

A iuo dccccxxxvii Her athclstan ang corladrThten bcoma bcahgyfa 
his broihor eac cadmund atiheluig caJdorlagne tir geslogon 
set saxcc swurda cegum crabe bninnanburh bordweall 
dufon heowon heatholinda bamora lafum afbran cad 
•wcardes swa bun gcxthele wais from cneomxgum /Atri he set 
campe oft with laihra gewhzne land calgodon hord ofid haroas 
hclicnd crungon scoualcode iWscJTiaoUn fege feollan 
feld dennade scega swatc siththan sunne upp on morgen tid. 

\Continited at foot of page 35 


[i-EihcIitan W2S by the ^Iercian% chosen to be] lon^ 
and at Kingston hailowcd andbcga\ehis sister [to 
0 (bo, son of the king of Uic old Saxons.] 

An DCCCCXXV , fi^c. 

An Dccccxxxu This >car King VEtheUtan went into- 
Scotland both with a land army and with a ship-anny 
and of it much ho hamed. 

An, DCCCCXXXVII 

Now yEthelstan King, lord of the earls, 
nng giver of men, and also his brother, 

Edmund -rEthding, life long glory 

won in the strife wuh the edge of the sword 

round about Brunanburh. Cleft they the shield walK 

hewed the %var linden with Icavings-of hammers 

the oflVpnng of Edward as with them was inborn, 

from iheu- forefathers, that they at the battle 
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Byrhtnoth comes to do battle with the pirates. 
The tide is full, and for a long time the ford is 
impassable The two bands shoot at one another 
with arrows At last the ebb allowed them to 
meet it the ford and on the bank, where Byrht- 
noth, in his chu airy, permitted them to land But 
the Danes were too many for the Enghsh, and 
the great Earl died on the field And his thanes, 
sa%c a few cowards, died round him, fighting to 
the last. 

His death-song is not hke that of Beowailf 
For the fitst time in Enghsh battle - poetry the 
chieftain dies with a Christian cry upon his lips 
It is the beginnmg of a new element m the 
poetry of war He dies as the knights die in 
the Chansons de Geste Their last words are a 
prajer to Chnst. We seem to feel in this 
change the breath of a new life, of a new world 
— of the life and world of romance A.fter j 
this poem silence follows The Fight at Maldon I 
IS the last song of the war-poetry of England 
before the Conquest. Not till long after the 
Conquest did it rise again, and then it rose 
almost a stranger to the ancient English ways 
The Celtic and the Norman spint had transformed 
It , but deep below, and lasting through centunes 
of English song, the strong, constant, deep-rooted 
elements of the Teutonic race lay at the founda- 
tion of the English poetry of physical and moral 
battle 

Eve, after ehe has eaten of the Tree of 
Bhiowladeo 

Shccner to lier sctnied all the sk> and earth , 

Ml this world was lovelier, and tlie work of God, 

Mtckle was an 1 mighty then, though ’twas not by man’s 
device, 

That she saw (the sight) — but the Scathcr eagerly 
^love^l about her mmd 

‘ Now thyself thou niayest see, and I need not s|icaK it — 


O thou. Eve the good, how unhke to thy old self 
Is thy beauty and thy breast since thou Iiast beheved. my 
words 

Light IS beaming ’fore thee now, 
Ghttenng against thee, which from God I brought. 

While from out the Heavens. Sec thy hands may 
touch It ' 

Say to Adam then, what a sight thou hast, 

.\nd what powers — through my coming 1 ’ 

Then to Adam wended Eve, shcenest of all women, 
Winsomest of wives, e er should wend into the world, 

For she was the handiwork of the heavenly King 
Of the fnut unblest 

Part was hid upon her heart, part in hand she bore 
‘ Adam, O my Lord, this apple is so sweet, 

Blithe within the breast , bright this messenger , 

’ Hs an iVngel good from God ' By his gear I see 
That he is the errand hunger of our heavenly King ! 

I can see Hmi now from hence 
Where Himself He sitteth, in the south east throned. 

All enwreathed with weal , He who wrouglit the world 
And vnth Hun I watch His angels, v\ heeling round about 
Him, 

In their feathered vesture, of all folks the mightiest, 

\N insomest of war hosts ' Who could wit like this 
Give me, did not God Himself surely grant it me ? 

Far away I hear — 

And as widely see — over all the viorld. 

O’er the universe widespread 1 — All the music mirth 
In the Heavens I can hear 1 — In my heart I am so clear, 
Inwardly and outwardly, since the apple I have tasted 
See 1 1 have it here, m my hands , O my gooil Lord 1 
Gladly do I give it thee I believe from God it comes ! ’ 

Repentance of Adam and Eve 
‘Thou mayst it reproach me, Adam, my beloved, 

In these words of thme , yet it may not worse repent 
thee. 

Rue thee m thy mind, than it rueth me m heart ’ 

Then to her for answ cr Adam spoke again — 

‘ O if I could know the All Wielder’s will, 

What I for my chTslisement must receive from Him, 


Ccatiuucd from foot of fhxgi 34.] 
ni-crc lungol glad ofttr grundas godcs candel bcocht ccc'. 
dnUtnes olh sco athclc gesceaft sAli id scilc thacr Ixg sceg raonig 
ganun agcled gunian northeme ofer sc>'ld scoien kwilcc 
scytlisc cac weng wiggcs sa«l ajid wessexc forth andlangnc 
cored cystum on last Icgdon lalhum ihcodon heowoii here 
fl>Tnon bindan thcarle inccum m>lcn tcearpum myree 
nc wym Jon hearUen handplcgan hxlciha nanu/// thara the mnl 
anlafc ofer car gcbland on lithcs boitne bnd gciohton farge 
to gcfcohte fife {agon on tham campuede cingas gconge 
swcordum aswcfde swilccvu cac eorbs anlafes T//«fdnrfm 
hcrgtrt flotan atui scotla thxr geflymed wearth northnianna 
hicgo ncailc gcbxdcd 10 lidcs sicfnc Ijiie w erode cread cncar 

The 6rtt entry m the page of the ChronxeU facsimUed 
begins with the consccratiorr of King iEthetstan and ends 
with an unfinished sentence- Then follow the hgurcs 
merely for the years 900-933 this patucular MS. (of 
the v^bingdon CkrOHtcU'} recording no facts under those 
ycarSj and after one entry for 934, and the figures for 
935 and 936, It goes on, under 9^7, to give the famous 
entry on dm battle of Brunanburh m alhicnuivc verse, 
wnllcn straight on, like iho specimens above from Beo- 
wulf and Ccedmon, without regard to the drvtuon mlo 
alUtcratmg lines. 


oft from all foemen warded their land 

ibeir hoard and their homes. Bowed down (was) the foe 

the folk of the Scots and the sfiip-saUers 

fated fell (dead) Sodden the field wns 

with blood su eat of men when the sun upward, 

m mommgude, that far famed star 

glodc over the meadows bright candic of God, 

the Lord everlasting till that great creature 

sank to us seat. There many a hero 

Jay pierced with the spear many a Korthman 

shot o\cr shield so also the Scotsman 

weary uai-satcd Forth the M esc Saxons 

all the long day, with well prosen wamor* 

lay on the track of the hateful folk 

dlrcfuliy hewed at the flank of the fliers, 

with null sharpened awords. Withheld not the Mcrciant 

the hard band playing from any of men, 

of those who with Anlaf, oscr the ocean 

m the ship s hosom had looked for the land, 

fated for war Five young kings 

on the war field by dead, 

put to sleep wih_ihe sword So also seven 

carls of Anlaf Lnnambercd the horde 

of sailors and Scotsmen There forced to flight 

was the pnnee of the Northmen dnven of need 

to the Stan of the <hip he uith small barvJ, 

thrust hi-, craft on the uta 
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riiou ihould’st ne\er ict, llitn, in) thing mort. iwifl,— 
though the sti lulhin 

Bade me wade the God of Heaven, bade me wend me 
hence 

In the flood to fare— Nor so fe-arfully profound 
Nor so mighty were the Ocean, tlmt ni) mind should 
ever ^va^c^ — 

Into the abyss I ’d jilungc, if I only might 
^Vork the will of God ! ’ 

(from (jtntut h ) 

Prose from iKlfrcd to tlio Coiuiuest. 

yElfrcd, tliough he began the prose of England, 
failed in establishing it No results, sasc one, 
followed his work till ninety years had ji issed 
iway The one exception was the narratiie in 
the Chronicle of the wars and government of 
Eadweard, /Elfrcd’s son, 910-924. yLlfred’s own 
work on the ChromeU ceased in 891 Another 
wntcr of vigour, cirnestness, and conciseness told 
the story of the )e.irs from 894 to 897 Eroin 
897 to 910 the record is meagre, but a new life 
was given to the ChromeU b) the nimtivc 
which began with 910 It ma> have been 
written by the same nun who wrote of the 
)ears 894-97 His work ceases with the death of 
Eadweard, and it is the sole piece of secul ir prose 
which we possess it this date I rom 925^910, 
during the reign of /Ethelstan, the shallow records 
of the Chronicle arc onl) once lilted b) the Son^ 
of Bntnanburh (sec page 24) From 940 to 975, 
dunng the reigns of Eadmtind, E idrcd, ind 
Eadgar, the Chronicle contains nothing but short 
annual statements of leading events Ihree small 
poems are inserted in it 

Secular prose then had died at Winclitbtcr But 
religious prose now began to rise igain with the 
revaval of monasticism, begun b) Dunstan and 
nursed into life by King Eadgar Dunstan, in 
whom Celtic and English elements mingle, set 
up a school at Glastonbur), and made Ins 
pupils love the arts of music, of poetr), of 
design and embroidery, of gold-working’, painting, 
and engraving, m all of which he was himself 
a master He sang the Psalms with his bo)s, 
developed church ritual and music, drew the Irish 
scholars to his help, made a fine librar> and 
treasury, and, having trained his monks in all 
the known branches of learning, sent them forth 
as missionaries of education to various parts of 
England. His best scholar, i'Ethelvvold, was 
made head of the Abbey of Abingdon, re- 
founded by King Eadred , and ^Ethclwold, who 
died in 904, soon made Abingdon as good 
a school as Glastonbury It was his favourite 
pupil, yElfnc, who created the new prose of 
England 

This revival of English prose kept step w ith the 
revival of monasticism Monasticism had fallen 
into complete decay when Eadgar came to the 
throne in 959 Dunstan’s effort, assisted as he was 
by Oswald of Ramsey and Odo of Canterbury, had 


not pushed It far Even the Rule itself of Benetlict 
had slipped out of memory, and Oswald and yEtliel- 
wold h id to go or send to h leury to recov er it But 
Eadgir threw himself e igerly into the movement, 
ind yLthelwold, now Bishop of Winchester in 963, 
gave Ins full energy to the v orl He clt ired Win- 
chester of the I uy secular clergy , he refounded 
Ely, Peterborough, and rhorncy N'o better work 
could be done for liter iture th.in this re creation of 
the inonasicnes Art, the science of medicine, the 
study of the bcriptures, of pliilojojdiy, of istro- 
noiny, and of liter iture, revived vvath their rcv'iv iL 
1 he preaching and homilies of the mold s brought 
religion as well .is i kind of education to the 
people. And the new teaching w is novgi.en in 
the 1 inguage of the people At last the work of 
rElfrcd began to produce its fruit 

/Ethelwold loved his nitive tongue. King 
yLlfrcd's books were studied at Xbingdon, 
and Ills principle — leich kngiisliuien in hnglish 
— w IS followed and established The liltcAliih' 
Ilontilus, nineteen of which evist, and probably 
the 1 /oiiiilies in the Vernllt iSooL belong to the 
e irly time of the monastic revival — from r/x) to 
990 riiey represent, with eertain books inui 
tioncd by /Llfne ind now lost, the tnnsit on be- 
tween the prose of 1 Ifreal and that of /Flfnc 

A new ind more literary English prose now 
began with Elfric. He w is born iliout 955, and 
ealucited it Winchester LltEuad, Ethelwolds 
successor, sent him in 9S7 to tenth ind govern 
the new moieistery of Ceme Abbas in Dorset- 
shire, and here he first followtal King .Flfred’s 
plan, and trmsiated Latin boolo into Englisli 
for the Use of Uic people He reluried to W m 
Chester in 989, where he continued Ins work 
till the riiane Lthelni er, who had founded i 
Benedictine iiion istery at Lyiibluani, near Oxford, 
made him lu abboe Ihere, m that quiet place, 
he lived, leaning and teaching, until he died 
about 1022. 

Hii first book, Jloinilta Ciitlioliae, 990-94, i:. 
dedicated to Archbishop Sigerie, and consists of 
two collections of homilies forty m c-ach collecuon, 
on the Sundays and fe ist day sot dieye-ir Asm dl 
number of them arc in alhteritive verse. riien he 
composed the Granin or -xml the which 

were prob ibly followed by tlie Colloquiii n \s 
the Homilies addressed the people, tlicse books 
addressed tlie pupils at the school of W inchcster 
riie Colloquium is a discourse on tlie occupations 
of the monks and on various states of life , and is 
one of the manuscripts has an English transla- 
tion over Its lines, it becomes a kind of vocabulary’ 
It was re done by another EIfnc, one of his 
scholars, /EIfnc Bata, with apiiciuliccs The lives 
of the saints, /ViTj’/iWcj" ////, another set of 

homilies, followed 111 996 Other works of baa. 
importance were now taken up , but, urged thereto 
by Thane /Etlielwcard, he began to translate 
the Bible, part of winch, from Genesis xxiv to 
the end of Leviticus, /Etlielvv e.ird had given to 
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another hand. The beginning, then, of Genesis 
was done by yEIfnc, with Numbers, Deuteronomj, 
Joshua, Judges, Esther, Job, and Judith. The 
books are not literally translated , parts are 
•omitted, and parts are thrown into homiletic form 
/Elfnc used the same liberties with the Bible nhich 
vElfred had used with Boethius and Orosius , and 
he gave this work the same patnotic tinge as 
vElfred had given to his translation of Orosius 
The heroic sketches he made out of the Bible of 
the warriors of Israel not only taught the people 
the sacred history, but were also applied by him 
to encourage Englishmen against their foes ‘ I 
hat e set forth Judith^ he says, ‘ in English for an 
example to >ou men that ye may guard jour 
country against her foes , ' and he closes the 
Homilies with a h>mn of praise to God for the 
great men in all historj w ho had borne witness to 
the faith, and among them to vElfred, .Ethelstan, 
and Eadgar, the noble champions of England 
The Canonts yElfria., which followed his transla- 
tions of the Bible, were wntten about the year 1000. 
They were m Latin and addressed to the clergy 
In 1006 or 1007, when he was Abbot of Ejaisham, 
he made a book of extracts from the writings of 
Ins master, /Ethelwold — De Consuttudine Afonach- 
onim, addressed a homily on forgiveness to his 
friend Wulfgeat, a royal thane at Ilmington , 
another on chastity to Thane Sigeferth , and 
about tlie same time, 1008, composed a treatise 
Concerning the Old and New Testament, which 
was a practical introduction to the study of the 
Scriptures Then, turning from Enghsh to Latin 
prose, he wrote a S)mpathctic life of his master, 
I'lia TEthelwoldi, and a Sermo ad Sacerdotes for 
Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, about 1014-16 , 
and Wulfstan made him turn it into English. 
Other homilies, needless to record, he also 
made, and then died quietl> between 1020 and 
1025 

/Eifnc was the Btedi of his time He was the 
assimiHtor, collector, and distributor of learning, 
not Its creator He had no originality, but he 
loved fais work and his countrj The principles of 
education which Atlfred had established he earned 
out steadily He trained the people as well as the 
clergy in their duties, in the history of the Church 
abroad and at home , and his charming character, 
full of moral dignit)', tact, gentle chant)', and wisdom 
m affairs, recommended and enhanced his books 
and letters In one thing he was onginal — m his 
style. He made a new, 1 lighter, more musical, 
more lissome prose. He fitted English to take 
up the number of new subjects which were soon 
to engage the interests of the country We cannot 
tell what Enghsh prose might have become had 
this modem style been developed But the Danish 
in\ asion checked and the Norman Conquest part- 
ly sed It for a long time j-Elfnc’s Enghsh prose 
had, however, one great fault. It became more 
and more alliterative — that is, it was prose wntten 
in poetic form This manner, chiefly practised in 


his Homilies, may have been used to please the 
people and for their sake, but it injures the life 
of prose, and, when continued, kills it 
The creation of this new, popular, and flexible 
prose was one result of jElfnc’s work. Another 
result was the increase of learning and of a 
higher life among the clergy The Archbishops 
Sigeric and Wulfstan, the Bishops Wulfsige and 
Kenulf, were inspired by him, and they begged 
him to wnte such books in English as would 
enable them to teach their clergy the rudiments of 
learning and the practice of a holy life. And the 
effort was not m vain The clergy began to hav e 
a higher ideal of their profession, and to follow 
It , and so many small books on vanous ecclesiis 
tical and theological matters were put forward in 
the eleventh century that it is plain the English 
clergy at the Conquest were not so ignorant as 
tile Normans declared them to be 
A third result of /Elfnc’s work was the creation 
of a small literary class among the nobles, some 
of whom now became learners and patrons of 
literature. /Ethelw card, probably the writer of tlic 
Chronicle which bears his name, a royal thane, 
urged jEUhe to wnte and began his translation 
of the Bible. iEthelmier, his son, was vElfric’s 
close friend and patron, and brought him into 
friendship with Wulfgeat, Sigweard, and Sigeferth, 
also nobles, for whom he waote books It is clear 
that the class A^Ifred was unable to touch had now 
begun to be a cultivated class 
The mass of the people were also educated by 
the great body of homilies which .^Ifric had WTitten 
for them , and the legends of the saints and the 
tales of the marty'rs, going hand-in hand vv ith the 
saga stones over England, awakened the imagina- 
tion of the farmer and the peasant 
Then, too, the monasteries, under his influence, 
now became the home of learned men who wrote 
on saence as well as on theology Byrchtfercth, 
of the monastery at Ramsey, was a well-known 
mathematician , and his commentaries on the 
saentific works of Baida, and his Life of Dunstan, 
prove his literary activity The vaned knowledge 
shovvai m these books, which date before ioi6 
makes it almost certain that he was the wnte 
of a Hand-book in Enghsh which discusses the 
alphabets and subjects belonging to natural 
philosophy Then a number of medical books 
were published m this eleventh century The 
Lccce-Boc of the tenth century was re edited, 
wath many interesting additions , the Herbartuni 
Apuleii, the AFi-dtcina dt Quadmpcdidns, and 
others of the same kind show how active were 
the dispcnsancs of the monasteries. Many rdi 
gious books — translations of the Psalms, the 
Gospels, and the Pseudo-gospels, Biographies of 
the Fathers, of the martyrs, of saints, ind a 
number of sermons — belong also to the first h ilf 
of the eleventh century Certain books of i 
proverbial and ethical tendency — i Dialogue be- 
tween Salomo and Salurniis, another between 
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the l:-ntpcror Itirnvius uftii Rithtus^ a selection 
iroin the DisttcJui of C ito — illustr ite that English 
love for sententious literature which had arisen 
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KeduceJ facJiuilc of Mb of -Flfncs abnd„cd Enj^luh xemon of the Pentateuch and 
Joshua, now m the Hnit^h ^Ius/-um (CoitOQ MSS ) and wtuicii early in the eleventh century 
He tcit m tins pa^c an alnioM hteral tranUalion of Gentajt, xiu ia-j6, on the adventures 
vf Sara m F^>r.t when .rVhrihaw bade her 5a> vhe was hu viiicr nms thus (‘f standing for 
and 7 '^or t/ d) 

rcc an the ihdnnc cvrcihath In tluct tlm mfii ujf avd hi of 

Uraih me jrriJ tlic hc,Jdjih Se^c nd Ic the btddc //jut/ iIiu mlo bwuscer 
k> ihart me wcl ly for ih'* nim idwell^bLe for thmu/// inungan 
Hi wwemon tha to tgypu Idndc and lha cgi-ptiscean gouwoo ihxt //ur/ 
wff iTxs wUtig aiid thjes c^ningcs daldornidn >pa£ou be 

hjrc whic to iham ciDinge farao urn/ heredon hi heforan hi/// 
lhatc uif wealth tha .ckcbi and gehedd to tliam cjmngc and obram 
underfeu^ Uh ste^u for hjic 

He hacfdc lha on^rfe ind onlbe/ u um on ohidndiim it/id on 
d ^ra mice-c jdiu 

long before Hfred, and which was afterwards, in 
ihe Pro' erbi of j-LljriR^ conncetcd with his name 
nie Glossaries, in which the Latin is explained 


b> English words, show how much yElfric had 
brought Latin into English learning 'the Ritual 
of Durham now added to itself a Northumbnan 
gloss The splendid Evan- 
gelium of Liiidtsf ante was now 
mterhneated, and so were the 
Rushworth Gospels, 

There was, then, no little 
literary activity in the first half 
of this centuiy But it would 
have been much greater had 
not England again been fight- 
ing for her life with the Danes 
In loio Thurkill began those 
dreadful raids m whicli East 
Anglia, Oxfordshire, Bucking- 
ham, Bedford, Northampton, 
Wiltshire, and other parts of 
Wessex were ravaged and 
plundered, and rElfhead, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was 
murdered m his burning town 
Wulfstan, Archbishop of York 
1002-23, heard of these hor- 
rors, and his Sermo Lupi 
(he called himself Lupus) ad 
Anglos quando Dam maxime 
fersuuti sunt eos, m which he 
tells the tale of the invasion, 
and blames the sins and cowar- 
dice of the English, places 
him among the prose-wnters 
of England Some other homi- 
lies he wTOte, but the passion 
and indignation with which 
he filled this sermon, and its 
w eighty ahd v igorous English, 
isolate It from the rest He 
sits closest to /Elfnc, who saw 
along with him the outbreak 
of the Danish storm 

During the Danish rule over 
England no fresh literature was 
produced, but the coming of the 
Normans with Edward the Con- 
fessor not only strengthened 
the tendency, which had begun 
under /Elfnc, to write in Latm 
rather than in English, but also- 
introduced, and for the first 
time into English, tales from 
the East already tinged with 
the thoughts, feelings, colour, 
and life which were to grow 
into the full body of medieval 
Romance The history of 
Apollonius of Tyre, used by 
Shakespeare m the play of 
PtricUs, was now rendered 
into English prose out of the Latin translation of 
the late Creek story Two other translations out 
of the Latin reproductions of the Greek legends of 


J 
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the life of Wexander — Letters of Alexatuhr to 
Aristotle from Imiiti ^nd the Wonders oftlut East 
— ivere also made, and brought with them the air 
and the scenerj of a new world. Tlie> are put into 
excellent English — the last fine English of the 
times before the Conquest, the last fruit, with the 
e.\ccption of the Chronicle, of the tree which .lElfred 
had planted, and which, when it grew again above 
the soil, bore so changed an aspect that its original 
planters would not hate recognised it. Its roots 
were the same , its branches and foliage were dif- 
ferent rElfred would have been puzzled to read the 
English in which the Ancren Risole (the Rule of 
Anchoresses) was wntten in the reign of Henry III 
It was the first Middle English Prose. 

The English of the Chronicle illustrates this 
transition The Chronicle is the continuous record 
of Enghsh history m English prose, and it passes 
undisturbed through the Morman Conquest up to 
the death of Stephen Its Winchester Annals 
practically cease in 1005, or even earlier They 
xvere preserved in Canterbury from 1005 to 1070, 
but there are only eleven entries dunng these sixty- 
fiv e years, and these were made after the Conquest, 
at the election of Lanfranc as archbishop The 
rest of these Annals is wntten in Latin, and they 
end wnth the consecration of Anselm What 
Winchester dropped Worcester continued. The 
Worcester Annals carefully kept to the year 
1079. If they were continued to 1107, that contmu- 
ation was merged in Annals of Peterborough 
The Worcester Annals of the Chronicle arc written 
in the Enghsh of .^Elfnc, and were probably done 
by Bishop Wulfstan, who held the see from 1062 
to 1095, and by Colman, his chaplam, who wrote 
the bishop’s hfe in Enghsh 

The Peterborough Annals were only fully edited 
after the rebuilding of the monastery in 1121 
This fine and full edition of the Chronicle was made 
up out of the Annals of Winchester, Worcester, 
and Abmgdon, and was then continued probably 
b> one hand to the >ear it 31 Another hand, 
using a more modem English, earned it on from 
1132 to 1154, when it closed with the accession of 
Henry II The records at Worcester and Peter- 
borough are not unworthy of the first records at 
Winchester The Wars of Harold and the Fight 
at Stamford Bndge are boldly and picturesquely 
wntten Even more picturesque is the account 
another wTiter gives of Senlac, and of William’s 
stark, cruel, and just rule. This writer had In ed at 
William’s court, and we trace m his finer histoncal 
form that he had studied the Norman historians 
The Peterborough senbe who followed him is 
rather a romantic than a national histonan, and 
loves his monasterj more than his nation The 
second senbe of Peterborough, w ho probably com- 
posed his work in 1150-54, is well known for his 
pitiful and patnotic account of the misenes of 
England under die oppression of the Norman 
nobles When m 1154 xh& Chronicle was closed, 
the Norman chroniclers took up the history of 


England and wrote it in Latin , but the English 
Chronicle remains for English literature the most 
ancient and venerable monument of English 
prose 

After the Couauest. 

The Norman Conquest put an end to Old 
English literature. When that literature arose 
again its language and its spint were transformed 
Old English had become Middle English Its 
prose, which was religious, had been profoundl} 
changed bj the Norman theologj^ and the Norman 
enthusiasm for a religious life. Its poetry, equally 
touched b> the Anglo-Norman religion and love of 
romance, adopted as its own the romantic tales, 
melodics, manners, and ways of thinking which 
came to it from France, both in religious and 
m story -telling poetry But this change took 
nearly a century and a half before it began 
to bear fruit. Dunng those long years of tran- 
sition little English work vvas done, and none 
of It could be called literature Old English 
writings, such as the Honiiltes of /Elfnc and the 
Translations of the Gospels made m the eleventh 
century, and now called the Hatton Gospels, Mere 
copied and modernised. Monasteries, remote from 
Norman interests, still clung to, and made their 
little manuals and service books in, the English 
tongue Enghsh prose was just kept alive, but 
only like a man in catalepsy 

Enghsh poetry liad a livelier cvstence , but we 
have no remains of the songs which were sung 
throughout the country, and which kept alive in the 
soul of fiunklin, peasant, and outlaw the glones and 
heroes of the past We know that these were 
made and sung from the Norman chroniclers who 
used them, and from suggestions of them in the 
Brut of Layamon Lays were made after the 
Conquest of the great deeds of Hereivard, and are 
used m the Latin hfe of that partisan Even 
m the twelfth century, songs were built on the old 
sagas, such as those which celebrated Weland and 
Wade, his father, and sagas like Horn, Havelok, 
Bevis of Hampton, Guy of Warwick, and Wallheof, 
which took onginal form in English in the 
thirteenth century^ existed as popular lays in the 
eleventh and twelfth. The noble figure of rElfred 
appears again m the poem entitled the Proverbs of 
jElfred, an ethical poem of sententious sayings, 
varying forms of which arose m the twelfth 
century 

Old Enghsh poetry, hav ing neither rhyme nor a 
fixed number of syllables, depended on accent and 
alliteration Every verse was divided into two half- 
verses by 1 pause, and had four accented syllables, 
the number of unaccented syllables being indif- 
ferent , and the two half-vcrscs were linked together 
by alliteration The two accented syllables of the 
first half and one of the accented syllables of the 
second half began with the same consonant, or w ith 
vowels which were generally different from one 
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LITERATE RE. 

FROM THE ELEVENTH CENTURY TO THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH 


LTHOUGH her own literary 
producnon was as yet but 
small, in the eleventh century 
France was intellectually as 
well as politically the most 
vigorous country of Europe. 
Throughout the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, Norman-French cul- 
tivation had been making its way into Eng- 
land After the Conquest its hold was intensi- 
fied in every direction, and England was thus 
brought, definitely and irrevocably, into the 
full current of the intellectual life of Europe 
Despite the preparations of the previous reign, 
the change came with the abruptness and 
violence of a revolution, and, like all revolu- 
tions, It was dearly paidTor The undercurrent 
of vernacular song and vernacular preaching 
did not cease to flow , but for four generations 
literary English became a memory treasured 
only by a few monks, and dwindled year by 
jear, till it seemed altogether to lose creative 
power When hterar) composition in English 
begins again, early m the thirteenth century, 
we find that both in form and matter it retains 
traces of its hereditary origin But its face is 
no longer turned m the old direction The 
first English imaginative poem after the Con- 
(juest starts with the attempt to link the for- 
tunes of our island with those of Troy, and this 
grafting upon English history of the classical 
traditions which form part of the hentage of 


the Latin nations is all the more noteworthy 
because entirely fanciful and wilful Still more 
noteworthy is the fact that the one hero of 
prte Conquest days who has become a v ivid 
figure in our literature is no English king, such 
as the great Alfred, but the Bntish — that is, the 
Celtic — Arthur The Normans brought with , 

them a ventable Pax Romana, or Pax Britan- 
nica, as we now call it Conquerors and 
conquered, Bntons, English, and Danes, lost 
their old relative positions, and became the 
equal inhabitants of a common land- Bitter 
as, while it lasted, was the Norman supremacy 
over them all, the new theory of government thus 
oftered a remedy for many rancours Under 
the feudal system the monarch was recognised 
not as Rex Nomiannorum or Rex Anglorum, 
but as Rex Anglim, king of the English land, 
and the peace and equality between race and 
race which this title symbolised became retro- 
spective In the beginning of the Arthumn 
cycle Arthur retained his semi historical char- 
acter as the bulwark of Britons against Saxons , 
but the fighting with the Saxons was quickly 
pushed into the background, and Arthur be- 
came king of a purely romantic, non historical 
Britain 

This adoption of the common land as the 
rallying-point of the different races might 
easily, more especially after the loss of the 
French possessions of the English kings and 
the growth of feeling hostile to France, have 
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proved nol intrdy i itiulyiii' Iml i <11111 Uenii)^ 
influence llio nole of our i-.! irid piirioii^in w 
struck by Robert of Gloiiee'^ter in the openin;^ 
lines of lus Metncil Chromi-le 

I ill^l Ul'l I'v "I ivell lui'ii I \icei< <<f 1 lu l> the i-e l» 

Set at the one < ml of the Horhl, all m the ! 

1 he eel noelh U lU alwinti n alunl-. a> in an nle , 

Of foes lliej neeal llu Ic ■. them ilouht, hut <l t>c iht .tu U i 
bUlle ‘ 

llie pitrel) djnibtie intl pred iton. objects ot 
the Hundred Yens’ War with Inure did not 
foder lilts spirit, and it u not until ifter the 
Arinula— or perhap., if ue ire to look < irefull^ 
lor Its lirst notes, ifter the gre U rupture uith 
Rome earlier in the ststeeuth eeniitr> -th it 
pUriolisin beeoiues i for< e in ! n,^h' It poeir 
Itiit the ntj'altce tnlluenee Ol tin ne« <'<11 
<ei)tton w ij potent Old 1 Urjitsh hi, lor) 
ind iruhtions soon ce ised to interest our 
jioets, the use of the loiui. of Old 1 It^iislt 
poetry gradudl) ihed out, and I n„li,h utilcr, 
took their iiispiruioii more .uul more Irom 
loreigii sources W el>h legends, 1 reiich 
rom Hires ami miradepli)s, 1 reiieh alle_,ot) 
ind love peiein , the stories ol Iro^ ami 
1 hehes, ol Iheseiisand \le\iniler, a, littered 
through Latin ind Romantc versions, the 
m islerpieees of Virgil and Ovid, l-isterii ntes 
brought home b) the Ciusaders, 1 1 tl>, the 
splendid new litenlnre of lialy - these were 
the (imckeniiig influences in 1 nghsli liteniure 
from the davs of 1 av imoii till i ne v tide 
of foreign born ideis began i iresh epoch m 
the sisteeiUh ceniur) I he blood ’vliieii ran 
m the Veins of the Singers \ ts, m tlie mim, 

1 ngtish, and to tins we owe tint contmuii) — 
jierhaps, rather, tint continual recurrence -of 
the Old I’lighsh temper and way of Ihmknig 
which constitutes a re,d unity amid the striking 
difterences of our literature at difiereiu periods. 
Hut just as the 1 nghsh nce assimilated Union, 
Oaiie, and Norman, modilie'd itself thereby, and 
)ct remained Fiighsh, so our English liter Uure 
now, m all appearance, breaks wholly with its 
own past, m order to take to itself those 
foreign traditions, fonns, and ideals, and vot 
never ceases to maintain its own iiulividualilv 
For us now it is easy to see tint the gim 
which the Norman Compiest brought to Fnglish 
literature more than counterbalanced the loss. 
But for generations not merely our old litera- 

* Fnt,lanil hu. a ucl luntl, uenc c«.h lomle Lc t, 

I fcet m ihc on ende of iho ’tvorldc -U in ilic 
The bcc Rctb him al aUoute lie »iond x-t In an jlc 
Of foil hU dorro the biw doute bole hit I'O ilior^h gjlc 

^Cotton text, c4. ) 
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Robert lit (.do, 'll t r wf ite hi, Cmoixc'c, 
jitobablv, iioii lUef Ijy7, t'd if vC rc<, iiU 

phi 111 ) on wrUeu te.tiuuu j , the J aj' nriS/ oi 
I teiiUi mu,t 1 i e goue o'l lUi eu, duurg 
the uevt iiltv veils Wnlt ig n t.n "h re alout 
• 330 , Riuulph Ihvlc'u tells I’s ihu Sue 1., elo'i, 
vilio hid ilwjys Liii thi.a, term ,} -■,eeeu, 
Nuitiieru, Mulliiid, lud '' i ithei 1 , o wng t > t'l-c 
tiiliereul tieimiu tttc. Iron) vh.c’i t uv lal 
sjuiin.,, had liul tiieir lalivw Languij,tf tarthcr 
rorrujued bv coiuaet with l>,iu-s ai d Nof mu- 
1 Ills cuniijitiou, he cue, oil, h‘, 1 'lie g-eal 
jirogiiss m our own times tiom ivo eisses, 
beciuse boys at sehind, eoutnry to the e-'age 
of ill other unions, Irom the urn tomiiia «t 
the Normans are obliged. Lava., tl ear own 
vulgar longue, to translate [their 1 itmj in'o 
1 reiuh, dso because the ehildteii of the nobles 
from their lUst baby talk ire iriuied to the 
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Erench idiom Desinng to resemble the nobles, 
that the) may thus seem of greater consequence, 
the country people use every endeavour to talk 
French In this wa), to a surprising degree, 
the natural and proper speech of Englishmen, 
though confined m a single island, has become 
diverse m its very pronunciation, while the 
Norman speech, coming from abroad, remains 
very much the same with eveiy' one As to 
this aforesaid threefold Saxon speech, which 
has wnth difficulty still survuved among a 
few rustic folk, the east-countr) men agree 
more closely with the west (as living m die 
same latitude) than do northerners with 
southerners ' ^ 

John Frevisa, who translated the Polychrom- 
con, when he came to diis passage m 1385, 
inteqiolated the comment that after the Black 
Death of 1348 John Cornwall (whose name 
deserves to be honoured) caused his pupils 
to translate their Latin into English mstead 
of French, and that the change had become 
general, ‘also gentilmen haveth now nioche 
i-left for to teche here children frensche ’ It is 
quite plain, however, that the whole passage m 
Pol^clironicon is both carelessly vvntten and 
e.\aggerated ‘ Higden, who seems to have been 
a very anstocratic monk, is clearly speaking all 
the tmie of well-to-do people, ignonng the great 
bulk of the population beneath them But 
ev en if we stretcli a point and make his ‘ rurales 
homines ' and ‘ pauci agrestes ’ refer to people 
•of the franklm class, it is plain tliat he was 
a bad observer In 1362, within a dozen >ears 
•or so of his writing the Polydiromcon, the 
citizens of London prevailed on Edward III 
to allow them suits in the law courts to be 
pleaded in English instead of French , in the 
same jear Langland was wntmg his first draft 
of his famous Vision , seven years later Chaucer 
was at work on his first original poem, the 
P)ethe of Blaunclte the Ducbesse By 1370 Eng- 
lish had definitely triumphed over French, and 
the stream of English literature, original as 
well as translated, which flows steadily from 

^ HaDC quidem nauvz Unguz corruptio provenit bodie muUum ex 
•duobiis quod vixleCcet pucn m Mrbolii, contra morem cseteranim 
naGotttun, a pruno Normannorum advcntu derelicto propno vulgan, 
■construerc gallicc compcllontur item, quod fiin DobUium ab ipMi 
cunabulonmi crcpundos ad gaUicum idiotna mformantur Quibus 
■profccto ruralci bommcs a^familan >*olemc«, ut per hoc speciabiliorea 
vtdeantur, franagenare ratagunt omni nuu. Ubi netupe curandom 
vidcmr quonxodo oauva ct propna Anglorum Imgua, In umca lo^ula 
coartata, pronunaauooc ipsa uc tara dtveru, cum amen "Vormanmca 
lingua, qusc adventiUa est, univoca maneat pcn« cuncto*. Dc 
pncdlcta quoquc lingua Saxonica inpartita, qu* m pauns adbuc 
agresUbu^ nx reman&it^ onentales cum ocaduu tanquom fub eodem 
ctcU cUmate ImeaU, plus consonant m sermone quam boreales cum 
Book I ch Jix. 


Robert of Gloucester onwards shows that Eng- 
lish cannot have been in any senous danger 
at any time after the reign of Henry III 
Nevertheless, we must not forget that as 
late as 1320 or 1330 a preachmg friar hke 
Nicholas Bozon thought it well to vvTite popular 
sermons for English audiences m French, arid 
that as late as the reign of Richard II the 
excellent Gower sought immortality as a poet 
m French and Latin as well as in the language 
with which Chaucer was content Clearly 
French continued to be much spoken as a 
fashionable and polite language tdl nearly the 
end of the fourteenth century, and we may 
remember that in the miracle-plays great 
persons, like Herod and Pilate, often begin 
their speeches in it 

Dunng the penod when the English language 
was still little used by cultivated people there 
was no lack of literary production m England 
The bulk of this was wnllen m Latin, and alike 
for Its quantity, its vanety, and the talent dis- 
played m It, the Latiii Uteratare of England 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centimes is 
very remarkable. In history within less than 
fifty years we have the Chromcon ex Chrontcis 
of Florence of Worcester (d 1118), the His- 
tona Notorum and Vita Anstlmi of Eadmer 
of Canterbury (d 1 1 24) , the Historia de Gestis 
Atiglonim of Simeon of Durham (d 1 130) , 
the De Gestis Regiitn Atiglonuti (449-1 120), 
Histones Ncmellce (a continuation to the year 
1143), the De Gestis Pontificuin Anglorum, Life 
of Aldhelm, and treatise on the antiquities of 
Glastonbury, all by William of Malmesbury, 
the Historia Ecclesiastua of Ordencus Vitahs 
(c. 1 142) , and the Historia Anglorum of Henry 
of Huntingdon, w hich is brought down to the 
year 1154- Geoffrey of Monmouth’s imagina- 
tive history of the kings of Britain {Histona 
Regum Pritaimiis), to which we shall refer 
again, seems to have acted as a discouragement 
to sober chroniclers, but towards the end of 
the century we have the works of the Welsh- 
man Gerald de Bary (Giraldus Cambrensis) on 
Ireland and IPales, and the Histona Rerum 
Anglicarum of William of Newbury (1198) 
The Annals of Roger de Hoveden end with the 
year 1201, the Chronicle of Roger ofWendover 
in 1235 , while m his Historia Major, Historic 
Minor, and Lives of the Abbots of St Albans, 
Matthew Pans (d. 1259) glonfied the office of 
history-writer tcf St Albans Abbey, which had 
been created before 1183, and which produced 
a senes of chronicles extending over more than 
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of the fourteenth century we find John Gower 
wnttng long poems in Latin and French (see 
page 74) before he turned to English m his 
Lapn-named Coufcssio Auianlis Gosver also 
MTOte French balades which have real literary 
ment, but he is the last English poet who 
seriously used a foreign language as the medium 
of poetry , and though later wnters, such as Sir 
Thomas More and Bacon, used Latin for works 
in prose, this %\as with a view to appealing to a 
European audience rather than from any distrust 
of the capabilities of their native tongue Coin- 
cident wnth this final disuse of Latin and French 
in literature intended for Englishmen, we find, a 
little before 1380, the beginning of a long senes 
of translations of foreign works into English — 
not merely works of devotion and religious 
instruction as in the previous period, but works 
on every vanety of subject About 1380 also 
IV e have the beginning of a new influence m 
English poetry, for it ivas then that Chaucer 
turned from his French and Latin sources and 
enriched our literature from his study of the 
great Italian writers, Dante and Boccaccio 
1 henceforth what we may call the hterary or 
Court poetry of England takes an entuely new 
turn, for, tliough Chaucer's successors could 
but very imperfectly follow m his footsteps, 
It was yet in his footsteps that they tried 
to vvalL Ihus the period of some three 
hundred and fifty years from the first revival 
of the hterary use of English after the Nor- 
man Conquest in Laj anion’s BnU (c 1205) 
to the accession of Elizabeth, with the nearly 
coincident literary landmark, the publicaPon 
of TotiePs Mtscdlany in 1557, divides itself 
almost exactly at the half, about the year 
13S0 Before this date English is only one 
of three rival literary languages , after it 
English reigns supreme, and in prose advances 
unfiltermgly In poetry, as we shall see, 
there was no such steady progress, for until 
Surrey and Wyatt sought inspiration from the 
Italian models where Chaucer had found it, 
there was no English writer who could under- 
stand his secrets so as to prove in any way 
a worthy successor to him 

The Artliuriau Legcud. 

The tnlingual charicter of the literature written 
for Englishmen in the early part of our penod is 
well illustrated by the fact that the legendary 
history of Bntain with which English literature 
takes Its new beginning appeared first in Latin, 
then m French, and only finally in English It 
was the Httlona Regum Britaniim of tcuiircj 


of Houmuatb which Started the legends on their 
literary career This famous book, which differs 
widely from the ordinary Latin chronicles among 
which It has already been named, was extant, 
m a form now lost, before January' 1139, and 
as we now have it dates from some eight or 
ten years later Its author called himself Gaufn- 
dus Arturus (Gcoflfey Arthur) — that is, the son of 
Arthur, his signature is found as witness to a 
charter of Oseney, near Oxford, m 1 129 , prob- 
ably m 1140 he became Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth, m 1152 he was consecrated Bishop of St 
Asaph, and m 1154 he died at Llandaff He 
was certainly of Welsh ongin, and Welsh tradition 
has It that he was bom at Monmouth. He does 
not tell us, however, that what was new m his book 
w'as gathered from local Welsh tradition, but that 
he learnt it from a certain very ancient book in 
the British language which Walter, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, brought out of Bnttany and ga\ e him, and 
in which he found the acts of all the British kings, 
from Bmt to Cadwalader, set forth in their order 
This Archdeacon Walter wyis one of the co sig- 
natones of the Oseney charter of 1129, and the 
attempts made to get nd of both him and his 
Breton book are rather unnecessary Brutus, the 
great-grandson of /Eneas, the supposed founder 
of the royal line of Britain, is mentioned by 
the pne Conquest histonan Nenmus, and Nennius 
and Bede speak of Lucius, the first Chnstian 
long , of Vortigem and Ambrosius Aurelius , while 
Arthur appears in Nenmus as a wamor, not a 
king, who won twelve battles against the Saxons. 
The insertion of intermediate British kings — among 
them Leir, whose story', as Shakespeare knew it, 
here first appears — and the great development, 
though only in part, of the /Vrthur legend, were 
Geoffrey's innovations on the received version of 
Bntish history', and they sufficed to set the Iitcriry 
world of France and England on fire. Wntmg 
almost certainly m 1 149 or the following year, 
Alfred of Beverley remarks that he found it was 
thought a proof of clowaishness to know nothing 
of the stories of the Bntons, about which every one 
was talking, and he therefore made an abridg- 
ment of Geoffrey’s History Three versions or 
abridgments were made at early dates m Welsh 
It IS hardly possible to doubt that tlie book was 
used by Geoffrey Gaimar m the lost first part of 
his Estorte des Engles , and another French poet, 
Wace, the author of the Roman de Ron, with the 
help of some additions, turned it into a metrical 
chronicle of over fourteen thousand lines, to 
which he gave the title Cesle des Bretons, or 
Brut iTAngleterrc This was in 1155 , and about 
the end of the century Wace’s romance and two 
other works, identified as the Latin original of 
Bede’s Histona E cclestasitca and Uic Anglo-Sa.xon 
version of it, fell into the hands of tajraiuou 
(Laamon), a pnest at Arelcy Regis, on the Severn, 
m north Worcestershire, and spurred him to write 
on the same subject a poem of some thirty tv o 
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second, which is shorter by nearly a fourth, the 
names appear as ‘Laweman the son of Leuca,' 
and the language is considerably later Sir F 
Madden asserted that in the first text there were 
only fifty words of French origin, and in the second 
only eighty Even if, as is probable, this is an 
underestimate, it is clear that the author, writing 
with a French text before him, studiously endea- 
voured to keep his vocabulary wholly English 
On the other hand, even the short extract here 
given wnll have shown that he had lost the secret 
of Old English verse — the four beats and triple 
alliteration m each pair of short lines — and ivas 
pleased to fall m with the French fashion of rhyme, 
when, as m lah and n/j, feo and cneo, grame and 
scame, the rhymes came readily to his hand. Thus 
m form as well as in matter Layamon’s marks 
the beginning of new influences m English poetry 
The poem of Wace which Layamon took as his 
mam ongmal had followed Geoffrey of Jilonmouth’s 
with only a few additions But the enthusiasm 
wnth winch the History wras received led m an 
extraordinanly short time to developments of far 
greater importance. In the Arthunan legend as 
we now know it the king’s military exploits against 
Saxons, Romans, and the people of other countries 
are a mere incident or excrescence , the interest 
of the story moves within the two mterlacing 
circles of the Quest of the Holy Graal and the love 
of Lancelot, the peerless knight, for Guinevere, 
Arthur's queen, both of them unmentioned in 
Geoffrey's History The Graal (the word is pos- 
sibly derived from the Low Latin a shallow 

vessel) IS the cup used by Chnst in the institution 
of the Euchanst, and afterwards — so the legend ran 
— by Joseph of Anmathasa, to catch the blood shed 
upon the Cross Brought to Britain by Joseph’s 
son (or brother-in law), it forms part of the trea- 
sury of a mystenous king, and can only be seen 
by the pure m heart. This Christian legend may, 
as IS strenuously maintained, have been grafted 
upon earlier tales, purely Celtic, of a miraculous 
food-producing vessel, but it is only in its ChnStian 
form that it here concerns us According to the 
testimony of the romances themselves the story 
of the Graal was first wTitten in Latin, and trans- 
lated thence into French These earliest French 
versions are ascribed to Chrestien de Troyes, and 
to Robert de Borron, a knight of northern France, 
about the end of the twelfth century The French 
prose romances of Lancelot and of the Qneste 
del Saint Graal are connected with the name of 
Walter Map (the author of the De Nugis Cari- 
altum already mentioned), and he is also credited 
by some scholars with the authorship of the lost 
History of the Graal in Latin from which Robert 
de Borron translated The whole question of the 
authorship and order of composition is immensely 
compheated, and all the study bestowed on the 
subject has only made it clear that materials do 
not exist from which any really convinang theory 
can be evolved What is certain is, that by the 


beginning of the thurteenth century the mam 
outlines of the Arthunan legend, with its wonderful 
combination of religious mysticism, chivalry, and 
passion, had come into existence, and that through- 
out that century they were being added to, either 
by the invention of new exploits for individual 
kmghts, or by the incorporation of other legends, 
such as the wonderfiil Tristram romance, the Celtic 
ongin of which is generally admitted. 

In France, nearly a century before the Arthunan 
romance had taken root, there had sprung up a 
great literature round the personality of Charle- 
magne. These chansons de gestes, as they are 
called, differed from the later romances by them 
greater simplicity and directness, and their greater 
national feeling They were being wntten in 
France in great numbers and at araazmg length 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centunes, and 
translations of a few of them appeared at a later 
date in England, together with echoes of two other 
much smaller and less important French cycles, 
those connected with the stones of Alexander the 
Great and of the siege of Troy As wall be seen, 
moreover, England received back from France 
more than one story on an old English subject, 
vvhich had passed to France (possibly in an epic 
form of the same kind as Beotvnlf, possibly merely 
as a legend told from mouth to mouth), had been 
rendered into French m the prevalent romance 
form, and reappeared in English verse as a trans- 
lation from the French 

These vanous French cycles of romance and the 
popular French books on other subjects to which 
we have alluded, whether wntten m France or 
m England, formed for a long time one half of 
the literature sought after by the ruling class m 
England, while the Latin books already mentioned 
formed the other , for in those days people who 
could read at all, and were not merely dependent 
on the recitations of the wandering minstrels or 
the instruction of their pnests, could mostly read 
Latm in addition to French Books written in 
English had thus to fight their way into a field 
aheady occupied, and it is clear that until the 
fourteenth century they faded to obtain any real 
populanty among well-to-do people. Of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Histona Regum Bntanmm there 
are thirty five manusenpts in the Bntish Museum 
alone, and nearly a third pf these date from the 
twelfth century Of English works, on the other 
hand, wntten before 1360, perhaps the majority 
survive only m a single copy, which in no single 
case bears any trace of the fine writing or illumi- 
nation found m manusenpts wntten for wealthy 
book buyers At a later date there is no lack of 
manusenpts of Langland, tlie Wyclifite Bible, and 
Chaucer, some of them most beautifully wntten 
and decorated. The inference is obvious that in 
the earlier penod English books appealed to a 
very small and by no means wealthy class of 
readers, and the development of our literature 
was retarded for lack of encouragement, while 
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of the books wnttcn some at least, which we 
would gladly ha\e mhentcd, perished utterly, 
partly, no doubt, because so few copies were 
made in the first instance. 


Religious Literature. 

About the same time as Lay amon’s Bntt another 
long English poem was being wntten This tvas 
the Ormnluui, a fragment, 
as we ha\e it, of about 
ten thousand lines of a 
poem, onginally perhaps 
seven or eight times as 
long, m which the gospel 
of each day is first para- 
phrased, and then elabo- 
rately expounded out of 
the writings of iElfiac, 
Bede, and Augustine Its ^ 
author was an Augus- 
tmian monk named Orm 
or Ormm, possibly of 
Danish descent, w'ho may 
have lived somewhere 
near the borders of Lin- 
colnshire, and who dedi- 
cated his long work to his 
brother and fellow-monk, 
Walter The book, w e are 
told, was called Onnulwn 
‘because that Orm it 
wrote , ’ and Orm must 
have been interested in 
matters of language, for 
he took the trouble to 
double the consonant 
after every short vowel, 
while his vocabulary is 
kept so free from French 
words that it is said not 
to contain five On the 
other hand, m his metre 
he breaks away from Old 
English traditions, writ- 
ing without alliteration m 
long lines of fifteen syl- 
lables, which divide quite 
regularly into short ones 



Rexiuccd ficiimilc from the Ormuluut l 


1 Icdcmi hctain. nhht 1111 huam 

>ohhicnn ^ And ICS'S 
comcon to Win;; and lie 
tlroh to rune \iui 
henun ]^a full iLcmcli^ To fra33 
neon otf Jjau itcorme ISTuUc 
daM at Mas hemm alire firrvl 
To takenn seu o lifTie •] \nd tc33 
hunm >c.\Vlenn wucttIi 3 Whillc 
da33 at ua.vs Iicuan awMoedd 
^ And he J’ciJro j»cnndc vane forji 
TiU U:J*| Icam ard ^Svle \u la 
fcrrdinnoC\'» farc]»)» forfi jVnd mj 
kejjji ii'AiJ'© 3eorDc Pait newe 
Un^; pau lotcnn Ncr i 
land to Lianne Vnd vjne suimn Sc 
fiadenn hmaa \V h-cr iumm he l>coJ» 
onn cutf-e SV iJ>J> Vac nL.dd 
nK-i Luke^)* hvmm And bu''hcj>t» 
hiinru j-d lutct*)* cumepp eft onn 
J-ti till me Sad H He} J> me to 
ir^kCin WIlct iccmc mu^hc 


fimlcnn hirom To lakenn baxun and lu 

icnn TjAnd tc33 )>a uendenn fra )>c 

king Till Jic33rc rihhte wc3 

"Sc And te33rc sicomc was hemm 

Sa f ull racdi5 upp o lilTte To 

ledenn hemm )>att wc35c nhht 

Palt la35 lowarrd tatt cbesv 

tre Palt wass Vhalcnn bepp 

Icaem patt crisl wast borenn 

inno And off l»au tatt ic35 saeSbcni) 

efft palt stcorme )>att hemm leddc 

derm soblit And wjcrcna swipe blipe 
*1 Pc33 fundenn urc laferrd 
cni.t And urc laffdi3 rilar3e 
And nohbt no so33p pc godd 
spell boc Patt tosxp uass 
pxrinnc Pxr urc lafend 
iCkU crut AVaikft fundena wipp 
hu* moderr And tatt waAS don 
purrh godd tatt he Ne 
WASS nobbt ta pxnnne 


Pa patt unneupe folic comm inn 
To Icfcnn upp o enste ^ pc33 
fundenn urc laferrd cnbt And 
fcllenn dun o cnewucss To 
bu3hcnn and td luienn himm Wipp 
hudedd and wipp hcorrle And 
lUc an long oppnede parr 
llu-t hord off hisc maddraess 
And illc an 3017 himm prinue 
lac lo lakenn bimm and wurr 
penn ^An lac wass gold 
le goddspcJI sc33p IT An operr 
lac wass rcclcss ^ pe pnd 
de palt tc33 gaefenn hunra SN a'is 
an full deore saJIfe And iit 
iss o pe goddspcll boc Myr 
ra bi name nemmnedd * 

iVnd her iss litell operr nohht 
I piss land off palt sallfc Acc 
I pc kalldcouisshc land 
ilann ma33 ju bumm whxr fan 
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of eight and seven. In the following quotation, 
taken from the edition edited by the Rev Robert 
Holt in 1878, tlie peculiarities of spelhng are 
omitted, and the letters p and 5 represented by th 
and gigJi, ory, in order that no needless difficulties 
ma> repel modem readers The extract is from 
Orm’s dedication 

Nu, brotlicr Waller, brother mm 
After the ll'eshes kinde, 

And brother min 1 Cnstendom 
rhurh fulluht and thurh trowllie, 

And brother mm t Codes bus 5 

Ket o the ihnde wise, 

Tlmrh that wit hafeti taken ba 
An reghel hoc to follghen 
Under kanunkes had and Iif, 

Swa sum Sant \wstin sette , 10 

Ic hafd don swa sum thu bad 
And forthed to thm wiHi., 

Ic haft wend uitd Cnghsh 
Godspdles hal^he lore, 

After that little wit that me 15 

Min Dnhtm hafeth leued 
Thu tbohtest tat it niihtt wtl 
Till mikcll frame lumen, 

Clf English folc, for lufe of Cnst 

It wolde jeme lemen, 20 

And fol^htn it, and fillen it 

With thoht, with word, withdede. 

And forthi ^'emdest tu that ic 
This w ere the sholde wirkon , 

And 1C It hafe forthed the, 25 

Ac all thurh Cnstes heipe 

IVow, brother Walter, brother mine 
After the flesh’s kind. 

And brother mine in Christendom 
Through baptism and through truth. 

And brother mine eke m God’s house, 5 

Once more, m a third way, 

Since that we two have taken both 
One book of rules to follow. 

Under the canons' rank and life 

So as Saint Ausim set , Jo 

I now have done even as thou bad’st, 
Forwirding to thy wH, 

I pow have turned into English 
The Gospel’s holy lore, 

After that little wit that me 15 

My Lord and God has lent. 

Thou thoughtest how that it might well 
To mickle profit turn. 

If English folk, for love of Christ, 

It readily would learn 20 

And follow It, fulfilling it 
With thought, wiUi word, with deed. 

And therefore ytamedst thou that I 
This work for thee should work , 

And I have foniarded it for thee, 25 

And all through help of Christ. 

In the body of his work Orat weakens his verse 
b\ repetition and dtfluseness, but this prologue is 
direct enough, and the accidental rhyming of 
lines 18 and 20 immediately gives the quatrain a 


curiously modem hit well sustained m the next 
four lines, till we are pulled up by the absence 
of the expected jingle at the end of tlie founlu 
Another specimen of Orm’s poetry may be spelt 
out from our Lcsurule of a page from the only 
extant manusenpt of his work. (Junius MS I, in 
the Bodleian Library), and from the transenpt, as 
printed by the Palaeographical Society, in which 
all the author’s peculiarities of spelling are faitli 
fully preserv'ed. The illustration, it need hardly 
be said, has not been chosen for its beauty, but 
rather to show, m its absence of grace of vvnting 
or illumination, how entirely shut ofT from the 
patronage of wealthy book-lovers were the English 
authors of this penod who had the courage to use 
their native tongue. 

To the same period as the Onnulum — that is, the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century — belongs an- 
other religious work, iucren iiiwie (‘Anchoresses’ 
Rule’), a prose treatise wntten for a little com- 
munity of three religious women living at Tarrant, 
on the Stour, in Dorsetshire Richard Poor, who 
died in 1237 as Bishop of Durham, was bom m 
Tarrant, and loved the place so well diat he 
ordered that he should be buned there The book 
has, therefore, been assigned to him, but notliing 
more can be said of the ascnption than that it 
IS not impossible. Certainly, whoever wrote the 
‘Rule’ deserved to obtain high office in the Church, 
for he combined m a remarkable degree dev otiona! 
feeling, wisdom, and a sense of humour There 
are several beautiful passages in the eight books 
of which the ‘Rule’ is composed, nombly the 
parable of the Love of Chnst m the seventh Of 
Its wisdom we have proofs in the wntePs refusal to 
let the nuns bind themselves with stnet vows or 
to practise needless austerities For the humour, 
perhaps this passage, which enforces the value 
of silence, may be chosen as an example. It is 
taken from page 66 (Part 11 § 2) of the edition 
of the Ancren Riwle, edited by the Rev James 
Morton for the Camden Society m 1853, and in 
the modernised version use has also been made 
of Mr Morton’s translation 

Eve heoW me Parais longe tale mid te neddre, & 
told hire al the lescun the God hire hefde i lered, cX 
Adam, of then epple S. so the veond ihurrh hire 
word understond anonnht hire vvocnesse, S. 1 vend wei 
toward hire of hire \ orJorenesse, Ure lefdi, Seinte 
Mane, dude al another wise ne toldt heo then engle 
none lale auh askede him thing schcorthche the heo 
ne kulhe, Le, mine leove sustren, voleweth ure lefdi A 
noiit the kakeic Eve Vorthi ancre, hwat se heo beo, 
alse muchel as heo ever con A met, holdc hire stifle 
nabbe heo nout henne kunde The heu hwon heo haveth 
i Icid, ne con buten kakclen And hwat bijit heo 
thcrof? Kumeth the cove anonnht A reveth hire hire 
eircn, A fret al the of hwat heo schulde vorth bnngen 
hire cwike bnddes A nht also the luthen. cove deovcl 
berth awet vorm the kakehndc ancrui, A vorswoluwelh 
al the god the heo 1 streoned habbclh, the schulden asc 
bnddes berea ham up touward beouenc, hit ncrc 
1 cakeled The wreche-pcoddan. more noise he maketh 
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a iscfH a rihc mciceral hii Jcorcttunhc 

-- c 

It I’jrau laJV inth lh<- atWcr, 

Li fill jI iLc Ic^-fjn tiat God bad Uught 
‘-r a-J o-a-.-riiEj, the apple, and so the 

J, tl ! i.r uo J, ur Jtr. ood at cnce her weak 
c » _t d fj^ui i! 1. vt i) to lur for her dtstracUon 
f',r Lt “t 'Ian, did ill another -ttise, nor 

tl d ’-c tU -f^cl anj tale, but a-keil him shortly 
t' ; 'hi~j d e d d rot krou Uo jou, ni) dear sisters, 
fji’j o-t Liij, and mil the cackling Lie. Where 
/' le ’ct ai -uiJjiajs, ihatao she lie, as much as eier 
~ caa _r 1 may hold herself tilL Let her not haie 
the hens lateie fie hen nhm she has laid, cannot 
l_t e.ick!c. \nd iihat bujs she therexil * Comes the 
e! o-6.h at once and bcteaies her of her e*gi,s, and cats 
,11 that of ahieh 'be should bnng forth her liiing 
linLi \id rght ‘O the i-ickeil chough, the deiil, 

beajelh av ly fiom the cackling anchoresses, and 
s val'iu iclh ip all the gooil they hue biought forth, 
ai 1 ,li *1 ou,,lit bird*, to bear them up toiiard 
heaicn, if it Were not cackled. The poor peildler 
1 akt more note to trj his soap than a ncli mercer 
,11 Ills { rec ous wares. 

I Is best to assign to this period, at an> rate 
in tilt L irl.est iitrsiDns in which it has come down 
1(1 Us the so-nlltd Monl Ode {Poana Mohxle), 
wfiiltn in rh)niing toupltis, with, as a rule, 
fourittn svlhhlts, or seven accents, to the line. 
It h Is been ehuintd for this poem that it rtpre 
'ctiis a Later version of an original much older 
tlmn the secontl h ilf of the twelfth century, or the 
lH.j,mmng lif die ihirieeiuh, to which we should 
<.ssij,n It buch in hjimlhesis, however, appears 
'o be (piite superlhious. Words of French origin 
jppe-ir IS rhymes— th it is, m a position where they 
could not eisilv have been foisted in by a later 
•rfribe ~ ind the liter try ind metrical features of 
the poem make for as late a d iic as philology 
will aU(>u to be issigned to it The poem is of 
jr Ills Ufi, of the joys of he.iven, and, still more, of 
the pain , of heJl It is full of sinking lines, mostly 
diettte-d bj the vivid sense of punishment to come. 
h> r esaiiiple 

i< r !4 A ric .auicidrunc thaiR alter ineynd myd wynt 
^ Ijede t> 5 a etc, so is of the wdJe deore 
\! to I’corc re hit bath, that ycvelh lhar vore his swcore 
I _! a ilia- auj bhiliehi speken of hunger ami of fc>tcn, 
ciiy of pjac that not hwat it U that cvermo scha! 
ic in. 

*“ o n, J druti ’ll a as/, rKTlOS EnlscU 

* , a/ (to dcsjiy ke u toy* nliostvcr for 

,t f 4 Uy-fili ij,Ly fail /yaa pactdimcm ea/ 

* *.0. 

H t' c I jHia'ng paiea.,c (here (juoted from Morris’s 
V */ P‘>riy pjitju/tj Is perhaps the lintsi 

< f tb*- p.-t.m 

! \ ,,.4 t.a)c Lu» t.h Ac> a air ci and ek oa loro 

I ^ r \,rt*vri sh iL V, nj- ayt aahte Ico trore 

c i-b I 'or . all! I.CV a letke ar 1 eke oadede. 

II le , e' aye vr u J to yo..^ It'i an on rej’t 


llimeih Ilf ich habbe ilad and ja:t me thinkih ich ledc, 
Ilwenne ich me hithcnchc ful sore ich me adrede 
Mest al that ich habbe idon is idelnesse and chilcc. 

W el late iche habbe me bi thouht, bute god do me mylcc. 
Veole idel v\ ord ich habbe ispeke seotthe ich speke cuthe, 
And feole yonge Ueden ido that me of thincheth nuthis 
-VI to lorae ich habbe agult on werke and on worde 
VI to muchel ich habbe i spend, to lutel i leyd an horde 
Best al that me hkede er nu hit me myslyketh 
Tlie muchel folevvetli his vvil him seolve he bisvviketh 

A nutUr 2 rti m wmten. and alM) m learning , 'welde^ own \ 
oukU^ ought , hahift have , ihca^ bceu , Tfuih^ though , on rtdo^ m 
counsel, bniuth iwelcM, lixL'tHiii ndride^ when I belhmlw 
roe of It full W}rtl> 1 dread Mest^ most , chikot chdiUshnCkS , d<f 
ft'o utyLt’t ihow me mercy , VioU^ many , sootiht^ since , cuiht, 
could ^/c many , o/ t2imc2‘tt2i^ repents, nutnct now , lotnoy fre- 
quently , trespassed , T2u^ he uho , buwdtth^ dccciv'cs. 


Judging from the number of manuscripts which 
have come down to us, the Ancnn Rvwk and 
the Moral Ode both enjoyed exceptional popularity 
With the Ancren RiwU we may group, though 
without claiming for them common authorship, 
the legends of St Katherine, St Margaret, and 
St Juliana, and the vehemently anti-matnmonial 
homily on Holy Maidenhead {Halt Meukithad), 
all wntten m an alliterative unrhymed metre with 
four accents , also the high flown prose of the 
Wooing of our Lord ( Wo/umge of Ure Lauerd), 
Ureistui (Onson) of God Alinthti, and some 
smaller pieces, pnnted among the Old English 
Homilies published by die Early English Text 
Society Of more literary value than any of 
these are the poetical paraphrases of (.eucsis nua 
ExuiIuk, written probably in Suffolk about the 
middle of the century, from which wc may take, 
as the shortest possible extract, eighteen lines 
from the scene between Isaac and Esau, when 
Jacob has stolen his brothers blessing The text 
followed is that of the Story of Genesis and 
Exodus, edited by Richard Morns, EETS, 
1865(11 1553-1570) 


Quan Ysaac it under nam WTien-undcntood 

Th.at Lsau to late cam, too— camt 

And that is brother, after boren, li,» 

Was kumen and haddc is bliscing bi foren, come 
Wcl selkuthhke he wurth for dred , i 

Vnd in that dred his thogt was led 
In to hglntsse for to sen, 

Quow God waildc it suldc ben 
Tho seidc \ saac to Lsau, 

‘ 1 hm brother lacob was her nu, 

■Vnd toe thin bluang hther-Lke, 

And he wurth blLced wilttrhki..' 

Quad Lsau, ‘ Kigt is hts name 
Hoten lacob, to min un frame , 

Or he tmn fimic birthc toe i 

haveth he stolen nun blisang oc eke 

Thog, fader dcre, biddc ic the Though— I 

That sum bhscing gif llm me.' gUc 

• Wcndmul>— Vfa4 afrmd » Ere this be my hirthnght took 


Kce 
How 
Theni 
here now 
took — wickedly 
assuredly 
Sojd 

Callcd—dlsadvantagc 


To about the same date belongs a Nortiiumbrian 
translation of the PsalKr, which wc may jefer to 
again when wc come to speak of translations of 
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the Bible. All through the thirteenth century, 
under the influence of the finars who had come 
to England in 1221, the production of religpous 
literature went on , and towards its close or m the 
early years of its successor we have cycles of 
legend written both in the south and the north of 
England In 1303 Robert jVIannyng, who became 
a canon of the Gilbertme order at Sempnngham, 
SIX miles from his native place, Brunne (or Bourne), 
in Lincolnshire translated, under the title iiontliyiie 
itynne, the Manuel des Peches, written in French by 
William of Waddington some thirty years earlier 
Jilannyng added freely to his onginal, and his 
poem, with its mixture of exhortation, satire and 
anecdote, is by no means dull reading Here, for 
instance, are a few Imes from an attack on the 
trailing gowns of women and their saflfron-colour 
wimples 

What sey^e men of lodyys piyde. 

That gone traylyng over syde? go trailing too widely 


fJif a lady were ryghtely stireve, ihnten 

Better hyt were ya almes geve , it 

To scale helpe hyt myght do bote profit 

That trayleth lowe undyr the fote 
Wymples, kerchyves, saffnmde betyde — 

Kelughe under j elughe they hyde , — Yellow 

rhan wete men never whether ys whether, know 
The^elughe wymple or the lether »km 


(Robert of Bnuuie s ed F J Fumivall, 
Roxburgbe Club, rSfe, U ) 

And here is an account of the evil fate which 
befell a workman who broke the Saturday half- 
holiday instituted m honour of the Blessed 
Virgin 

Fel hyt on a Satyrday 
A man hyrede folke to ful pay , 

The halfe day ne halewde he nogbte, 

For al hole day hyt shulde be wroghte , whole 

The tyme come that noun they rong, noon— rung 

As they hadde ordeyned hem among 
AUe the wyrkmen homwardyede went 

But be and hys dede furtb hys dede did— deed 

Outher men seyde they shulde nat werche 
Lengyr than they rong none at the chyrche. 

‘ Comyth alle home, and havy th doun, done 

And haleweth wyth us at the noun 


In the wurschip of oure lady, 

As now ys custome comunly ’ 

One of hem swore hys othe 

That he ne wide, for lefe ne lothe, would 

Halew more at the none 

Than hyt was wnt to be done , wont 

Ne he ne shulde, for oure lady, 

But wyrche forthe the day holy wholly 

Dowun he smote hys mattok, , Down 

And fyl hym self, dede as a stok drad 


(/inf IL 918-939.) 

It IS a misfortune that a book so full of stones 
and illustrations of social life should hitherto only 
have been pnnted for the benefit of members of 
the Roxburghe Club — i e. m an ediuon of less than 
a hundred copies. 


Lyrics. 


Meanwhile lyric poetry, both secular and 
religious, was springing up The famous ‘ Sumer 
IS 1 cumen in,’ written about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and reproduced on page 43 m 
reduced facsimile from a manuscript in the Bntish 
Museum, owes some of its reputation to the fact> 
that the music also has been preserved, and is said 
to be the earliest of English authorship m existence , 
but the words are pretty enough m themselves 


Sumer is mumen in, 

Lhude smg cuccu , 

Growcth sede and bloweth mede 
And spnngeth the w de nu 
Smg cuccu, cuccu 
Awe bleteth after lomb, 

Lhouth after calve cu , 

Bnlluc sterteth, bncke verteth , 
Mune sing, cuccu. 

Cuccu, cuccu ! 

Wei singes thu, cuccu, 

Ne swik thu naver nu , 

Sing cuccu nu 
Sing cuccu, cuccu 
Smg cuccu nu. 

1 Starts — baibouis amongst the fern. 


come- 

Loudly 

wood now. 

Ewe 

Loweth — cow 


ceate — never 


Equally pretty, if not qmte so w ell knovvn, is this 
spnng song, wntten in the reign of Edward I 


Lenten ys come with lov e to loune, 
With falosmen and with bnddes roune, 
That al this blisse bryngeth , 

Dayes eyes m this dales. 

Notes suete of nyhtegales, 

Uch foal song smgeth. 

The Ihrestelcock him threteth 00, 

A way IS huere wynter wo, 

When vvoderove spnngeth , 

This foules smgeth ferly fele, 

And wlyteth on beure wjnter wele, 
That al the wode ryngeth 


Spring u 
birds wbupenng 

Daisies— these 

F.ach fowl 
ever 
her 
woodruff 
wondrously much 
loathe 


Here again is a charming love-song of the same 
date 

Blou, northeme vvynd, 

Send thou me my suetyng, 

Blou, northeme vvynd, blou, blou, blou 


Ichot a burde m boure bryht. 
That fully semly is on sjht, 
Menskful maiden of m>ht, 
feir and fre to fonde , 

In al this wurhhche won, 

A burde of blod and of bon 
Never_j’ete y nuste non 
lussomore in londe. 

Blou, &.C. 


1 knew 
Noble 


he knew 
pleasanter 


Prettiest of all, perhaps, is this love song ‘ To 
Ahson ’ 


Bytuene Mershe and Avenl 
tVhen spray bigmneth to spnnge, 

The lutel foul hath hire vvyl 
On hyre lud to syngc , In her language 
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Lyrics 


Ich Iibbe m Io\eIongmgL live 

For Scmlokcjt of alio thjllge, seembiat, Cureat 

Ho maj me bliase bnnge, 

Icbam in hire bauntloun. I am at her duposiuon 

An hcnd> hap ichabbe ) hent graaous chauce I vetahen 
Ichot from hetene It IS me sent I wot 

From alle \Tymmen mi love is lent 
And lyht on .\lj 50 um 

Mihtes vihen y wende and tvake, 1 turn 

For tin my n n onges n axeth tvon , Because — checks 

I-evcdi, al for thine sake Lady 

Longinge is y lent me on 

In world rus non so wyter mon wise 

That al lure bounte telle con , 

Hire suyTe is whittore then the snon, neck 

And foyrest may in toun. 

An bendy, ic. 

Some of the religious ly ncs are no less musical 
than these snatches ne have quoted, and with the 
music they combine that vivid sense of tlie short- 
ness of life, of the joy s of heav en and ‘ the stronge 
pmc of helle,’ and of the sweetness of the love of 
Christ, which, amid all its legendary excrescences, 
gives such reality to medieval religious hteramre. 
Secular and religious alike, the best of the few 
thirteenth century ly ncs that have come down to 
us stnke a note that is only heard again tvvace in 
English literature — m Elizabethan times and, with 
a difference, m the nineteenth century 
Passing from these lyncs, we must notice Tlic 
Owl and lUc MsUilugoic, written about the middle 
•of the century, and attributed to a Master Nicholas 
of Guildford, who is mentioned m it The form of 
the poem is that of a ‘stnfe’ or contention between 
the two birds, and the opening lines (text from 
Spuivicus of Early English j ed R. Moms, 1885) 
which give the local colour are perhaps the pret- 
tiest of the poem 


Ich was in one sumere dale. 

In one sw ithc di^Ie liale, ,trv secret nook 

I herde ich holde grete tale 

talk 

An ule and one ni^/itingale 

owl 

That plait was stif and stare and strong, 

conteotion 

Sum wile softe, and lud among, 

I 

And aithcr a^en other swal, 

suelled 

And let that vule mode ut al 

3 

And cither seide of otheres custe 

character 

That alrc worste that hi wuste , 

•rknd hurt and hure of otheres songe 

3 

now and again 

III heoldc plaiding swithe stronge. 

Thej 

The m^/ituigalc hi gon the speche, 

In one hume of one bcche , 

comer 

And sat up one vaire bo^/ie, 

fair tough 

Tliar were abute blosme 1 noghc. 

enough 

In ore waste ihickc hegge, 

one 

I mcind mid spire and grene segge 

4 

He-o was the gladur vor the nse. 

She— branch 

And song a vclc cunne wise very 

clever manner 

Ikt thughle the drem that hp were 

Of harpe and pipe, titan he nere, 

Bet thu„hte that he were 1 shole 

Of harpe and pipe than of ihrote 

5 


Tho stod on old stoc thar bi side 
Thar tho ule song hire nde, 

And was mid ivi al bi growe, overgrown with ivy 

Hit was thare ule earding Stowe. 6 

I Sometimes soft, at others hxiriL S And let out all that evil 
mood. 5 The worst of all they knew < Mingled with grass and 
green sedge. ® The sound seemed more hke that of harp and pipe 
than not more as if sped from harp or pipe than from a throat. 
* It was the dwelling place of the owL 

Chrouiclcs iiud Romances. « 

Shortly after 1297 a Metncal Chronicle was 
wntten m Gloucestershire dialect by a monk 
named Robert, who probably hv ed at Gloucester, 
and who, after the usual preliminary sketch of 
history from the earhest times (borrowed chiefly 
from Henry of Huntingdon and William of 
Malmesbury), gives an account of his own times, 
which now and again has the vivid touch of an 
eye-wTtness, or one who had mixed with eye- 
witnesses Thus Robert desenbes the darkness 
which extended for thirty pules dunng the battle 
of Ev esham, and he gives this spinted account of a 
scene m the streets of Gloucester 

A freinss knight was at Gloucetre the sserreve thorn the 
king, 

Sir Maci de Besile and constable also 

The barons it bispeke, that it w as noght w el ido , 

Ac aghe the pourveance, vor hn nolde Frenss man non. 
An other sserreve hu made thorn commun conseil echon 
A knight of the contreie, Sir William Traci, 

And of thulke poer dene pulte ont Sir Maci. 

Ac Sir AVilliam ssire huld in a monenday 
Sir Maci com 1 armed, as mam man isay, 

With poer isend fram the court, 1 armed wel inou, 

And evene as the ssire sat to the tonnes ende him dron. 
Hn ahghte with dravve snerd with macis manion, 

And with mam an hard stroc nimede hor wey anon. 

Vort hu come up to the deis and the sserreve vaste 
Bi the top hn hente anon and to the grounde him caste, 
•And harlede him vorth viUiche with mam stroc among 
In a foul plodde in the stret sutthe me him slong, 

•And ome on him mid hor hors and defoulede him vastey 
And bihinde a sqmer sutthe vilhche hn hun caste, 

•And to the castel him ladde thorn ont the tonn, 

That reuthe it was x or to se, and caste him m pnson 
Tho the bthmgs her of com to the barome 
Hn thoghte m tune amendi suich vileinie 

(Lines 11061-11081 ) 

A French knight was at Gloucester, made shenff by the 
king, 

Sir ilacy de Besde, and constable also 

The barons spoke against it that it was not well 1 do, 

So they made provision, for they would Frenchman none. 
Another shenff made they by consent of every one, 

A knight of the country, Sir William Traci, 

And from that same power clean pulled out Sir Maci 

As Sir William held shire upon a Monday 

Sir Maci came all armed, as many men 1 say [saw]. 

With a power sent from the court, armed well enough, 
And even as the shire sa*' to the town’s end him drew 
They hghted down vvith drawn sword, with maces many 
a one, 

And with many a hard stroke made room and way anon. 
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Jborth they came up to the dais, and the sheriff fast 
By the head they seized anon and to the ground him cast. 
And buried him forth vilely with many a strobe among 
In a foul puddle m the street they afterwards him slung. 
And tan on him with horses and befouled him fast 
And behmd a squire next vdely they him cast, 

And to the castle led him throughout all the town. 

That ruth it was for to see, and 
cast him in prison 
^\hen the tidings hereof came 
to the barony 

Tliey thought m time they should 
amend such villamy 

It must be allowed that 
■eien episodes like this are 
better as history than as 
poetr>, and Robert of Glou 
cesteris Chronicle is not eas> 
to read for more than a few 
pages The slightly later 
Chronicle of Robert Man- 
nyng, the author of ttie 
Handlyng Syti}ie, is eten 
less valuable, being mamlj 
founded on Wace’s version 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and, save m the pleasant 
prefece on the need of books 
in the English language, is 
of no originality, literary or 
histoncal The Handlyng 
Synne by its abundance of 
anecdotes gives a real pic- 
ture of the tune, while the 
Chronicle, which professes 
to be histor>, is entirely 
fictitious, and dull as welL 
To the thirteenth century 
belong, besides the works 
at which we have already 
looked, at least three impor- 
tant romances, A’lr Tnstrtm, 

Havelok, and Horn, m all 
of which a tradition at one 
time Bntish or English 
seems to have come back 
to Its original home after 
being developed on foreign 
soil or m a foreigpt tongue. 

As IS well known, the 
romance of sir Trlslrem w as 


attnbuted by its first editor. Sir Walter Scott, to 
Thomas Rymour of Eraldoune or Earlston m Ber- 
wick (fl 1280), and not without reason, since in the 
Chronicle of Robert Mannjmg mention is made of it 
m connection with Ercildoune and a Thomas , and 
the reference, with its menuon of the strange English 
m which the stoiy' is wntten, might well point, as 
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^ This sons or round from the MS. m the British Museum is set to 
music for six voices — the oldest thing of the Liod— and is in a bond 
of about 1243 The English text is given on page 41 The inter- 
linear Latm IS a bynm m the same thyihm» and runs thus, with 
the addition of slops 

Perspice chnsticoU, 
que dignacio ' 
celitus agncola 
pro mtis uicto 
, filio 

non parcens exposuit 
mortis exicio 


Qui captiuos semiuiuos 
a bupphao 
vitedonat, 
et secum coronal 
m cell soUo 

(Behold, Christian, Vihat coadcsccnaou t The husbandman from 
heaven, for the fault of the vine not sparing His Son, offered him 
to the destruction of death, and He restores the hulf perished 
prisoners from punishment to life, and crowns them with him m the 
throne of heaven ] 

The eleven Latin lines in the nght hand lower comer m a smaller 
hand arc duecuoni for the singing of the * rota or round. 
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has been supposed, to an earlier Scottish text of 
which the extant version is a southemised transcnpt. 
Unfortunately, a hundred years earlier, the German 
version by Gottfried of Strasburg had also ascribed 
the authorship of the plot to a Thomas, and this 
Thomas could not possibly be Thomas of Ercil- 
doune. It is possible, of course, that the Thomas 
mentioned in the German version and Thomas of 
Ercildoune both handled the story , but it is pos 
sible also that the fame of the prophecies of the 
Scottish Thomas led to the work of his unknown 
namesake being ascnbed to him, and in the 
absence of any other Scottish work of this kind 
until many years later, this second theory seems 
the more credible of the two The story, whoever 
wrote It, IS told not without some skill, though 
with Its full share of the surplusage by which so 
many of the later romances are damaged As a 
specimen of its style and metre we may take the 
lines which tell how the famous love-potion mixed 
by YseulTs mother, and entrusted to the maiden 
Brengwain to cement the love of Yseult and King 
Mark, was univittmgly shared by Yseult and Tns- 
tram, to their undoing 


Her moder about was blithe. 

And tok a dnnk of mi^/it. 

That love wald kuhe , 

And tok It Brengwain the bn^/lt, 
To think 

‘ At er spouseing a nxght 
Gif Mark and hir to dnnk ’ 

Ysonde hng/it of hewe 
Is fer out in the se 
A winde ojain hem blewe. 

That sail no mi^/;t ther be, 

So re we the kn^jiites trevve, 
Tnstrera, so rewe he. 

Ever as thai com newe — 

He on o^n hem thre — 

Gret swink 

Swcte Ysonde, the fre. 

Asked Bnngwam a dnnk. 

The coupe was ncheh wrong'.it , 
Of gold It was, the pm , 

In al the uarld nas nought 
Swiche drinke as ther was in. 
Brengwain was wrong bi thought. 
To that dnnk sche gan win 
And swete Ysonde it bi tai^g^t , 
Sche bad Tnstrem bigin. 

To say 

Her love mi^At no man twin 
Til her ending day 

An honnde ther was biside 
That was > deped Hodain , 

The coupe he licked that tide 
Tho doun it sett Bnngwam , 

Thai loved al in lithe 
And ther-of v\ ere thai fain , 
To-gider thai gun abide 
In joie and ek in pain, 

For thought , 


mother 
would show 

her 

ogamit them 
rowed 


Great labour (wae it] 
noble 


cup 


got a wrong idea 
make her way 
gave to 


Their — sunder 


called 

Then, When 
all together 


evil— to say 


In ivel time, to sain, 

The dnnk was y vvroug/tt 

(Str fruirtui ed. G P il'Neill, Scottish 
Teat Soaety, i836, II 1644-1683 ) 

1 One against them three— that is, he rowed contmuously, while 
they took turns, s A pm placed in the cup to measure the amount 
drunk. 3 That is, to dnnk the To say is a mere espleuic. 

The story of HuvcloU tlic Dane, which m our 
own day provided Mr Wilham Moms with the 
plot of his prose romance. Child Christopher, is 
of a king^s son of one country and a king’s 
daughter of another, each of them kept out of 
their nghts by wicked guardians , of the hap which 
bnngs them together, and the might with which 
the king’s son wins back both his own kingdom 
and his wife’s The fisherman Gnm who was 
bidden to kill Havelok of Denmark brings him 
to England, and himself becomes the founder of 
Gnmsby Havelok wanders to Lincoln, and serves 
m the kitchen of the Earl Godnch of Cornwall, vyho 
IS anxious to be nd of his ward Goldburgh, vvhose 
kingdom he enjoys But her father had bidden 
the Earl marry Goldburgh to the handsomest and ^ 
strongest man he could find, and when the kitchen- 
lad Havelok performs wonderful feats of strength, 
he insists on Goldburgh marrying him in order to 
get her out of the way Not unnaturally Gold- 
burgh is very angry, and this is how she is 
reassured 

On the nith, als Goldebonv lay, mght— as 

Sory and sorwful was she ay. 

For she vvende she were bi swike, deceived 

That she were ^’even un kyndelike 1 

O mth saw she Jher inne a litb, bght 

A swithe fayr, a sw ithe bryth, e.\ceedmgly 

Al so bnth, al so shir, clear 

So It were a blase of fir fire 

She lokede north, and ek south. 

And saw it comen ut of his mouth out 

That lay hi hire m the bed 

No ferhke thou she were adred, a 

Thouthe she, ‘ Wat may this hi mene ' Thought 
He beth heyman jet, als y wene, nobleman 

He beth heyman er he be ded ’ u 

On hise shuldre, of gold red 
She saw a swithe noble croiz, cross 

Of an angel she herde a voyz voice 

* Goldebonv, lat thi sonve be. 

For Havelok, that haveth spuset the, espoused 
[Is] kmges sone, and kmges eyr, heir 

That bikenneth that croiz so fayr betokens 

It bikenneth more, that he shal 
Denemark haven and Englond al , 

He, shal ben king strong and stark 
Of Engelond and Denemark , 

That shall thu wit thine eyne sen. 

And tho shall quen and levedi ben ’ lady 

(Tkt Lay 0/ Havslok Iks Daiu ed. W W Skeat, 
K.E.T S., 1&63, II 1247-1374.) 

• Given (that is, m marriage) unnaturally - No nonder though 
she were afraid 

Havelok takes Goldburgh to Gnmsby, and by 
the help of Gnm’s sons and another faithful fnend, 
Ubbe, he recovers Denmark and puts the usurper 
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to a cruel death Then he wins England from Earl 
Godnch, and he and Goldburgh Ine there happilj, 
leavmg Denmark to Ubbe. The story is told 
rapidly and nell, and is doubtless founded on old 
English legend, the memory of which is still pre- 
ser\ed m the ancient seal of Gnmsb}, which shows 
‘Gryem,’ wth sword and shield, and little figures 
of ‘Habloc’ and ‘Goldeburgh' on either side of 
him. 

King Horn is also a good story, not unlike 
Havelok, and well told, but it is less simple and 
more comentional It has come down to us in 
three manuscripts, and whereas in two of these 
Horn's father is called King Murrj, in the third his 
name is Allof The 'Saracens' slay Allof, and 
though they will not kill Horn because of his 
beaut)*, they set him adrift m a hoat with tweUe 
companions The boat cames them to Wester- 
nesse, and there Horn wans the love of R) menhild, 
the king's daughter His secret is betrayedato her 
father by his false friend Fikenhild, and he sets off 
m search of adventures, receiving from Rymenhild 
a magic nng He returns, disguised as a pilgnm, 
just as Rymenhild is about to be married to a Kmg 
Modi, Here is the scene when Horn makes himself 
known to her as she is offenng wine to the guests 


Horn sat upon the grunde. 


In thag-Zite he was t bunde, bound, wTapped 

He sede ‘ Quen, so hende. 

To me ward thu wende, 

Thu us with the furste, 

The beggeres beoth of thurste.’ 

gentle 

Hure hom heo letde adun, 

she 

And fulde bun of a bmn, filled from 

a brown jug 

HlS boUe of a gllun, bowl that held a gallon 

For heo wende he were a glotoun, 

He seide, ' Have this cuppe, 

And this thing [?] ther uppe 

she 

Ne saf/l ihc nevre, so ihc wene, 
Beggere that w ere so kene.’ 

I 

Hom tok hit his ifere, 

And sede ‘ Quen, so dere, 

I 

Wyn nelle ihc muche ne lite 

Bute of cuppe white. 

Thtt wenest I beo a beggere. 

I win not 

And ihc am a fiasere. 

5$her 

\Yel feor i come bi este 

For fissen at thi feste , 

3 

Ml net hth her bi honde, 

Bi a wel fair stronde. 

Hit hath i leie there 

bard by 

Fnlle seve yere. 

Ihc am 1 comc^ to loke 

Ef em fiss hit toke 

seven 

Ihc am 1 come to fisse 


Dnnk to me of disse, 

Drmk. to Horn of home 

dub, bowl 

Feor ihc am 1 ome ’ 

Rymenhilde him gan bihelde. 

Journeyed 

Hire heorte bigan to chelde, 

Ne kneu heo no^At his fissiog, 

Ne Hom hymselve nothing 

Ac wunder hire gan thmke, 

Whi he bad to Hom drmke. 

grow cold 


Heo fulde hire horn with wyig 
And dronk to the pilegrym , 

Heo sede, ‘ Drmk ihi fulle. 

And sutthe thu me telle. 

If thu eire 1 si^ savk 

Horn under wude lije.’ ,iood he 

Horn dronk of horn a stunde, a uhile 

And tbrea the nng to grunde, 3 

The quen j'ede to bure went to her bower 

With hire maidenes foure. 

Tho fond heo what heo wolde, 

A nng 1 graven of golde 
That Horn of hure hadde , 

Sore hure dradde 

That Horn i sterve were kjlcd 

Horn ed. J R. Lumby, E-E T S , jSSd 
11 1115-1167 ) 

r Tool- It from bn companion (love). ^ Come very far from the 
Eaat to luh at tby feaat 3 That is to the bottom of the cup. 

After Horn has won his bnde he leaves her 
again to recover his kingdom, and m his absence 
Fikenhild plots against him, causing a repetition 
in the story which is rather a blot on it 

3IlracIe*Plays and the Cursoi Slundi. 

Reference has already been made (page 34) to 
the first miracle-plays acted in England. By the 
beginning of the fourteenth century a great change 
had come over these representations, but of the 
gradual stages by which it must have developed 
we know very httle. The dramatic poem of the 
ilnitowlus orneU, which is thought by some critics 
to be as early as the reign of Henry III , is the 
only extant remnant of this penod when the plays 
had begun to be written m English, and were still 
of such a character that they might be acted m 
church. It contains some two hundred and forty 
lines, and begins with a prologue, whose opening — 

Alle herkneth to me nou, 

A stnf w d I tellen you. 

Of Jesu and of Satan — 

I 

makes it uncertain whether it should be regarded 
only as a poem intended for recitation or as really 
dramatic. But* the speeches which follow, spoken 
by Chnst and Satan, Hell's Porter, Adam, Eve, 
Abraham, David, John Baptist, and Moses, form a 
perfect httle play , and their beauty and directness 
may be well illustrated by the opemng colloquy, 
which is here given as pnnted m the appendix to 
English Miracle-PlaySi Moralities, and Interludes, 
edited by A. W Pollard, third ed. 1898 

Dommus Harde gates have I gon, 

Screw es suflired mam on , 

Thntti winter and thndde halfyer 
Have I woned m londe her 
Almost is so michel gan, 

Sithen I bicam first man , 

Ich have sitben tholed and wst 
Hot and cold, hunger and thnst 
Man hath don me shame moh. 

With word and dede m here woh r 


way* 

one 

I 

dwelt 
raxich gone 

suffered 

thirst 

enough 

evil 
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He nomeii me \\ ithoutcn sake, 1 hey took— cau« 

Bounden mm hondtn to mi liakc , haaJs— hack 
He beten me, that I ran on blode, 

Dcmdcn me to dej't on rode , Condemned— aoit 

For Adames sinne, ful iws, certainly 

Ich have tholdd al this. 

Adam, tliou hast dere aboht, <!carly paid for 

That tliou levcdcst me noht , believed.,!— not 

Adam, thou havest abolit sore 
And I ml sulTre that na more , v*ill not 

I shal the biangc of helk pine, out of-imm 

And with the alle mine 

Satan Who is that icb litre ihort ? tlieic 

Ich him rede speke na more, I— adviMi 

For he mai so michel do, 

That he shal us comt to, 

For to lien oure ftre companion 

And fondtn hou vvt pleien htre. find prove 

Dominiis Wost thou never, what ich am? 
Almost the thndde winter is gan. 

That thou havest fonded mt med 

For to knowc, what I be , 

Sinnt found thou never nan 
In me, as in other man , 

And thou shalt vvite well to dai. 

That mine will I have awtt. 

Whan thou bilevest al thin one, rehmiuidicvt 

Thannc milit thou grctc and grone. weep 

Satan Par ma fci ! tch hold^ mine liy my faith ’ 
AUt tho, that ben her mne , 

Resoun will I telk the. 

Tiler afcn milit thou noht be 

kVhoso biggelh am thing, bujeth 

It is his and his ofspnng 

Adam hungrt cam me to, 

Manrede dide I him me do , Hotnase 

For on appel ich ^af him, 

He IS min and al his km 

Dominns Satanas, it vv es mm 
The appel, that tliou ^vcst him. 

The appel and the apptl tre 
Bothc were maked Ihourh me. 

How niihtest thou on ant wise 

Of other mannes thing make marchandise’ 

Sithen he wes boht with mm. 

With resoun wil ich haven him 

1 Thirty two and a half >ears. 

Dialogue like this gives us the best idea we can 
attain of such a play of the Resurrection as, accord- 
ing to the Haudlyng Synne {supra, page 41), might 
lawfully be acted by a priest in church to teach 
the unlearned But m the same passage lilannjaig 
mentions, though only to reprobate, the acting of 
plays ‘m we>es or grencs,’ and this removal from 
the church and its precincts speedily altered their 
character In every important English town at 
this penod there were guilds of the different trades 
or crafts, wnth objects partly religious, partly secular, 
and these guilds dunng the fourteenth century 
took the acting of the miracle-plajs very largely 
into their own hands In 1311 the Council of 
Vienne enjoined the strict observance of the 
festival of Corpus Chnsti, and in many towns this 
day, or m some instances its eve, was selected by 
the guilds for the annual performances of their 


ph>s, though in other towns tlicsc wert given- 
It Whitsuntide Bolli Whitsuntide md Corpus 
Chnsti, which falls on Uie fliursd ly ifler Fnnity 
Sunday, ilthough movable feasts, tivvays tomer 
within a few weeks of the longest da>, and as the 
pitys began between four and five in the morning, 
there was tunc enough before sunset for i sene-s 
of performances of whit seems to us enormous 
length riiesc Corpus Clinsti and W'hitsuntide 
representations were thus restricted to no single 
subject, such as the N itiviiy or the Resurrection, 
but embraced ‘matter from the beginning of the 
world’ to the Day of Judgment Iheir rise into 
importance during tlie fourteenth century is thus 
closely connected with the popuhnt> of the great 
narrative poem on the same subjeet, the Cur»or 
Muuili, so called by its unknowai author because 
it ‘runs over’ the world’s histor> In some manu- 
scripts this poem extends to ne irlv tlnrt) thousand 
lines, and it groups its subject under ‘seven .igcs,'^ 
the first ending with the Flood, the second with 
Babel, the third with the death of Saul, the fourth 
with the Ciptiviij of Judah, the fifth vviih the 
preaching of John the Baptist. The sixth a^c 
begins with the Baptism of Christ, and extends la 
the Finding of the Cross by the Empress Helena , 
the seventh and last is baken with a bound to the 
Day of Judgment Flic mam sources from which 
this long poem was compiled are tlie Bible, some 
limes direct]), sometime-s as us stor> is retold in 
the Historia Scholastua of Petrus Comestor (written 
c 1173), tlie apocr>phal Gospels, the CnasUatf 
({'Amour or Carmen tie Criattone Muutit of Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, and the Go!dai 
Leviend of Jacobus de \''ongmc. It is thus a 
storehouse of medieval k-gend as well as of biblical 
history, md its populant) was veiy great The 
Cursor was edited for the Earlj English Text 
Society by Dr Ricliard Moms m four dilTerent ver- 
sions, with the aid of six other manusenpts, and 
seems to have been the first English book which 
was copied and rccopicd again and again M nting 
in Northumbna, probably about 1320, the author 
prefaces his poem with a prologue of two hundred 
and seventy lines, m which he notes how eager 
men were m his day to read ‘rimcs’ and ‘gestes,’ 
the romances of Alexander and Julius Cosar, of 
Greece and Troy, of Brut who conquered England^ 
of King Arthur, Gawain and Kaj, of Tnstram anti 
Isoude, and of the wars of Charlemagne and 
Roland vvath the Saracens His own aim is to 
sing of the Blessed Virgin, and he will therefore 
‘run over’ all the events which led to the Incarna- 
tion, ‘and tell sum gestes pnncipale.’ Lastl), aftei 
summarising the contents of his book, he proceeds. 
(U 232-248), like other wnten. of his da>, to 
justify himself for w nting in English 

This like boke is translate 

In to Inglis tongc to retie 

For the love oflnglis ledc, people 

Inghs Ictle of Ingelantl 

For the commun to understandc 
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Frenche runes here I rede 

Communely in ilka stede, m every place 

That mast ys worth for Frenche man most 

Quat is for him na Frenche can? What— 

CSC T 1 1 ..e 1 “ French 

Of Ingelande the naaoun 

Ys Inghs man thar m commoun 

The speche that man mth mast may spede, 

Mast that rvit to speke war nede , therewith 

Selden was for am chance 
Praised Inghs tong in France , 

Give we ilkan thare langage, each one 

ile think we do tham non outrage. 

One of the most mterestmg sections of the Cursor 
Mundt, and the one which hitherto has defied all 
attempts to trace it to its source, is the mythical 
history of the Cross on which Christ died The 
quotation which must serve as our chief specimen 
of the poem relates to its findmg (‘ mvention ’) by 
the Empress Helena, and joms on m a cunous 
ivay to Shakespeare’s Merchani of Vmict — the 
Jew who guides the Empress to the place where 
the three crosses are found being the prototype 
of Shylock, and giving up his secret to sat e himself 
from the punishment pronounced on him for having 
sought to enforce his bond for a pound of flesh 
from a Chnstian 


Son quen thai had thair praier maked, Soon when 
The erth al under thaiin it quaked. 

Than said the Juu, that all it herd, 

* Christ ' thou es sauter of all this werld ' ’ 

Of he kest al to hu serk Off he cast— slurt 

To mak him nemel til his werk. nimble lo 

Sithen he nam a spad in hand. Then— took 

Lang he delf, hot noght he (and , digged 

Quen he right depe had dohen thare, 

I hope tuentl fote or mare, I reckon ao feet or more 
He fand tua crosses and that ilk, , 

Hot yeit ne tvist thai quUk was quilk, which 

The quilk moght be the lauerd tre Lords 

And quilk it moght the theves be. 

Wit mikel joi and mikcl gle With much 

Unto the tun bar that thaa tre, town— those 

Thar waf thai don als in mide place. 

For to abide ur lauerd grace. our 

Abute the time o middai or mar, or more 

A ded man bodi forth thai bar , 

Sant Elme mad hir praier thar, there 

And sua did all the folk was thar. 

That Cnst suld tham sum quat scau, somewhat show 
His aun dere tre to knau own 

With aither tre the cors on ran, i 

Bot alluais lai It still as Stan , stone 

The thred thai toched til his hide, thick— skin 

And up he ras wit uten bide, rose wtthout delay 
And spak wt a bhthful voice, with 

The tre thus hailsand o the croice. haiUng— cross 

{jCursor Mundi- cd. R Moms, 1877-93 
n 31,523-31,553,) 

1 Thni same — lc. the true one. 2 Thej approached the corpse 
with cither tree. 


The Cursor Mundt rises to no great height 
of poetry, but throughout its enormous length 
It maintains a steady level which commands ad- 


miration, and its popularity, as has already been 
noted, was very great Parti) no doubt through 
Its influence the cjcilcal julmcle-i>laj» came 
rapidly into favour dunng the fourteenth century, 
more especially m the north of England, where the 
Curso! was best known The York cycle as we 
now have it is made up of no fewer than forty- 
eight different plays, of which one to six deal with 
the Creation and Fall , seven to eleven with the 
Murder of Abel, the Flood, the Sacnfice of Isaac, 
and the Exodus, twelve to nineteen with the 
Prophecies of Christ’s Advent and the incidents 
of the Nativity, twenty to twenty-four with some 
of the chief events of His ministry, twenty-five to 
thuty-SLx with the Passion , thirty-seven to forty- 
four with the Harrowing of Hell, Resurrection, the 
appearance of Chnst to His disciples, the Ascen- 
sion and Gift of the Holy Spint , forty five to 
forty-seven with the death of the Blessed Virgin, 
her appearance to St Thomas, Assumption, and 
Coronation , and the forty eighth with the Day of 
Judgment In other cycles some incidents were 
added and others omitted, but the general sequence 
of the plays was much the same, and there can 
be no doubt that at the outset their intention was 
wholly didactic and religious, and that they must 
have contributed not a hide to the instruction 
of the Ignorant Their final development in the 
fifteenth century will be touched on again , but it 
IS clear from ChaucePs allusions that long before 
his day the dramatists had sought to relieve the 
strain on the spectators by the introduction of 
humorous incidents, the quarrel of Noah and his 
wife when the time came to go into the ark being 
already a stock scene, while the ranting of Pilate 
and Herod was also a well-established convention 
We know, moreover, that at York before 1378 the 
management of the different plays was already 
divided out between the different crafts, and it is 
probable that the allusions to the method of re- 
presentation which have been gleaned from later 
records apply equally well to these fourteenth- 
century performances As early as Lent, we are 
told, the ‘ moste connyng discrete and able players ' 
the city could fiimish were selected, ‘all other 
insufficiant personnes, either in connyng, voice or 
personne,’ being sternly ‘discharged, ammoved 
and avoided ’ A first rehearsal would be held m 
Easter week, a second in Whitsun week, and at 
both these the players would be refreshed with 
bread and ale — this and other expenses being 
defrayed by a lev), vaiyung from a penny to four- 
pence, on every member of the guild No pla)er 
was allow ed to take more than two parts, and he 
would receive for his services, according to his 
abdity and the parts he played, sums varying from 
fourpence to four shillings, the latter amount being 
worth about £■2, los of modem money The 
dresses in which these players were attired were 
more magnificent than appropnate. We hear of 
Herod weanng a blue satin gown with a helmet 
gilded and silvered, of Pilate in a green robe, of 
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Judas m yellow, while tlie pla)er who took the 
part of Christ nore a coat of uhite sheepskin 
and red sandals The stages or ‘pageants’ on 
uhich the performances took place are descnbed 
as high ‘scaffolds, with two rooms, a higher and 
a lower, upon four wheels’ In the lower tlie 
players apparelled themselves , in the higher, which 
was open at the top, they played On the mormng 
of the performance each pageant would be rolled 
out of Its shed and dragged m its turn to the 
first of the ‘stations’ at which the plays were 
acted The first performance over, the pageant 
would be dragged through the streets to the 
second station, and then the play repeated At 
York each play was performed twelve times, and 
occasionally oftener, tlie choice of the stopping- 
places or stations being determined by the liberality 
of the owners of the adjacent houses These con- 
tributions were much needed, for the cost of the 
plays fell heavily on the guilds , five or six of them 
had sometimes to club together to produce a single 
pageant, while the sharing of the expenses led to 
frequent disputes In a few cases the reason for 
the assignment of a play to a particular guild 
is obvious , thus the Shipw rights or F ishmongers 
commonly interested themselves in Noah and the 
Flood, while the Goldsmiths and Goldbeaters played 
the Magi But as a rule the wealth of the guild 
and the cost of the necessary dresses and stage 
properties were the chief considerations 

Four cycles of mtracle-plays have come down to 
us, three connected respectively with York, Wake- 
field, and Chester, and a fourth, probably w ritten 
in the East Midlands, but, by a tradition with very 
little claim to respect, passing under the name of 
Coventry The York, Wakefield, and Chester 
cycles w ere probably all in existence by the middle 
of the fourteenth century, though not m the form 
in which we have them Partly to suit the con- 
venience of the crafts, partly to please the changing 
taste of audiences, plays were from time to time 
added or taken away, or recast in a new form, 
while the senbes of our manuscripts seem fre- 
quently to have depended on imperfect oral 
tradition It is possible, however, sometimes to 
pick out the older work from its surroundings, and 
we may take the scene between Isaac and his 
sons (for the sake of companson with the quotation 
already gi\en on page 40 from the Genesis) as an 
example of the Wakefield plays in their earhest 
form 

Isaac Com nere, son, and kys me. 

That I may feyle the smell of the 
The smell of my son is lyke 

To a feld w ith flouns, or bony bike hive 

Where art thou, Esau, my son ? 

Jacob Here, fader, and askis yourebenyson 

Isaac The blyssyng my fader gaf to me, 

God of he\ en and I gif the , 

God gif the plente grete, 

Of wyne, of oyll -md of whete , 

And graunt thi childre all 
To worship the, both grete and small , 


Who so the bljssys, blyssed be he , 

"Who so the wans, wared be he curses, curse i 

Now has thou my grete blyssyng. 

Love the shall all thyne ofspryng , 

Go now wheder thou has to go 

Jacob Graunt mercy, sir, I wiU do so 

[Recedet lacob 

Esaii Have, ele, fader, of myn huntyng. 

And gif me sj then your blyssyng 
Isaac Who is that? 

Esau I, youre son 

Esau, bryngis you venyson 

Isaac Who was that was nght now here. 

And brought me bruet of a dere? broth 

I etc w ell and blyssyd hym , 

And he is bljssyd ich aljan m csery lunb 

Esau Alas ' I may grete and sob ucqi 

Isaac Thou art begyled thrugh Jacob, 

That IS thyne awne german brother thme oun full broihcr 
Esau Have ye kepjd me none other 
Blyssyng tlien je set hym one? 

Isaac Sich another have I none , 

Bot God gif the to thjn liandband cosenanted poruon 
The dew of heven and frute of land , 

Other then this can I not say 
Esau Now, alas, and walo way ! 

May I with that tratoure mete. 

My faders diyes shall com with grete, weepms 

And my moders also , 

May I hjTii mete I shall hym slo slay 

(/*/ir TosotiiUy Plays p re*ctlitcd b> GeorEc England, 

E E.T S. 1897 Plaj V II 1-40.) 

The great themes of the miracle-plays, especially 
Christ’s Passion, which is always treated m Mvid 
detail, are handled with medieval familiarity, yet 
not without feeling But there are no passages in 
which the unknown authors nse sufficiently to the 
dignity of their subject to make detached quota- 
tions helpful Eien the play on the sacrifice of 
Isaac, which more than one of the playwnghts 
invests with real pathos, is a little spoilt by 
repetition and prolixity The lighter side of 
the miracle-plays is more easily illustrated by 
the stock scene of ‘ the sorrow of Noah and his 
fellowship,’ as Chaucer calls it, when Noah’s wife 
refused to come into the ark. It is best given m 
the Chester cycle, from which, therefore, we here 
quote, though the text, as we have it, represents 
a version probably somewhat later than our penod, 
and Itself belongs to the end of the sixteenth century 
As here pnnted it has been purged of some of the 
corruptions of the Elizabethan senbe 

Noah Wif, com m why standes thou there ? 

Thou art ever forward, I dar well swere , 

Cora in, on Goddes balfe ' time it w ere, for God s sale 
For fere lest that we drowne. 

Noah’s Wife Yea, sir, sette up y our sail^ 

And rowe fortli with evil hade, with ill luck 

For withouten any fade 

I will not out of this towne. 

But I have my gossippes every chon 
One foot further I wall not gon , 

They shall not drowne, by Santc John ' 

And I may save ther life. 


If 
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They loien me full well, b) Chnste ' 

But thou lette them in thy cliiste, i 

EUcd roi\e nowe wher thee Iistc, 

And gette thee a ne\,' wife 
NmJt Shem,sonne, lo' th) mother is nrawe aago 
Forsooth swich another I do not knawe 
Shcn: Father, I shall fett her m, I tra\\e fetch 
\Mthouten any fade. 

Mother, my father after thee sende, 

And biddcs thee into jonder ship wende, 

Loke up and see the w inde, 

For we bene ready to saile 
iVmAi U^/i. Shem, go again to him, 1 saje, 

1 will not come thenn to daye. 

Voali Cora in, wife, in twent) detills way ' 

Or dies stand ther wilhoute 
Hatn Shall w e all fett her in ’ 

AW,0 Yea, sonnes, in Chnsts blessing and mine I 
I wolde )oa hied you belime. 

For of this flood I double 
Japlul Mother, we praje you all togeder, — 

For we are here your owme childer, 

Com into the ship for fere of the wedder, 

For his lo\e that you boughli, 

N^oaKs Wife Fha* wall not I, for all your call, 

But I have my gossippes all Unless 

Shem In faith, mother, yet you shill, 

W hether thou w ilt or not [ 7 hey tone her m 

Koah Welcom, wife, into this bote 
Noah's Wife Ha\c thou that for thy note a 

[SirtUs htm 

Noah A lia ' Mary, this is bote. 

It IS good to be still 

A' children, me thmkes my bote remeses, moves 

Our tarying here heighly me greves. 

Over the land the waiter spredcs , 

God do as he will 

' Cheit a disrcspcctfal allusioa to the art s for ihj head that 
a, a Uo*- 

' Other Rebgions Litei atiirc. 

UlcUnrd ItoUc of Uauiiiole 

We shall allude again to the later developments 
of the miracle plays in the fifteenth century' , but 
even these two short quotations w'lU have helped 
to explain the secret of their rapid populinty, illus- 
trating at once the fidelity with which the dramatists 
followed the Bible narrative, and the freedom with 
which at times, when it seemed permissible, they 
supplied details of a kind to give relief to the 
strained attention of the spectators Of religious 
literature of a more definite kind there was no 
lack m the first lialf of the fourteenth century 
We must notice some religious poems and a trans 
lation of the Psalms and Canticles in prose by 
William of Shoreham (near Sevenoaksk who in 
•3-0 was appointed vicar of Chart Sutton, near 
Leeds (Kent), where he had been a monk , also the 
AyenbyU of Inioyt (‘Remorse of Conscience’) of 
Dan (Dominus = the Reverend) Alichel of North- 
gate, a monk of St Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, 
who la 1340 translated, under this title, a French 
treatise (^Le Somme ties Vices el des Vet Ins) written 


by Frere Lorens in 1279, and wrote or adapted 
some sermons, which have also come down to us 
More important than these Kentish treatises are 
the V ery' cunous and interesting metrical homilies 
m the Nortliumbnan dialect, written about 1330, in 
octosyllabic couplets, and as full of stories as the 
Handlyng Syiiiu of Robert of Brunne , also the 
numerous works in English and Latin, in prose 
and verse, of utciiuni Buile This remarkable 
man was bom at Thornton, m Yorkshire, m or 
about 1290, and after being educated at Oxford 
at the expense of a patron, resolv ed when eighteen 
or nmeteen to become a hermit. Borrowang two 
kirtles, a white and a gray, from his sister, he made 
himself a temporary habit, and began a solitary life 
Though half-suspected of insanity, he was allowed 
to preach in a church, and his sermon deeply moCed 
his hearers One of them provided him with a 
hermiFs cell and dress and the means of support, 
and henceforth his life was passed between the 
raptures of contemplation and devotional vvnting 
For some time before his death, in 1349, he lived 
at Hampole, near Doncaster, and it is as Richard 
of Hampole that he is best known Besides two 
prose versions, with corpraentanes, of the Psalms, 
diffenng considerably from each other, which have 
been attnbuted to him, Hampole wrote a metrical 
translation of the Psalter and of parts of Job , also 
the PricLe of Consatnee, a rather lifeless poem, in 
short couplets, dealing with the transitonness of 
human things, with death and judgment, heaven 
and heJL His devotional writings in prose contain 
passages of real fervour and beauty, and though 
an ' unquestioning believer in the Church as he 
found It, he shows that power of piercing 
through the form to the spirit which brings 
devout mystics of every' religion so close to 
each other The following legend of Divmc 
forgiveness transcending all human forms is the 
complement to its predecessor, m which, though 
all forms had been punctiliously observed, for- 
giveness w'as withheld for lack of ‘verray con- 
tricioun ’ 

A scolere at Pares had done many full syrnnys, the 
vvhylke he hade schame to schryfe hym of At the last 
gret sorowe of herte overcome hia schame, and, whene 
he was redy to schry fe hym till the pnore of the Abbay 
of Sayntc Victor, sua mekiU contnciom. was m his hert^ 
syghynge in bis breste, sobbinge in his ihrotte, that lie 
raoghte noghte brynge a worde furthe Thane the prioure 
said till hym ‘ Gaa and vvrytte thy synnes ' He did 
swa and come ogayne to the piyoure and gafe hym that 
he hadde wretyn, for yitt he myghtc noghte schryfe hym 
with mouthe The pnoure saghe the synnys swa grette, 
that ihurghe leve of the scolere he schewede iheyme to 
the abboUe, to hafe conceyle The abbotte tukc that by 11 
that thay ware wrettyn in, and lukede thareone He 
fande na thynge wretyn and said to the priour ‘What 
may here be redde, tbare noghte es wrelyne?’ That 
saghe the pryour and wondyrde gretly and saidc 
‘Wyet ye, that his synns here warre wretyn ind I 
redde thaym, bot now I see, that God has sene hys 
contrycyone md forgyfes hym ilj Ins synnes ’ 'Hiis the 
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abbot and the pnoure tolde the scolcre, and he with 
greljojt tlmnked God 

i^En^ltsh Prosi fnatises of Rtcluird RlIU tie Ilam/oltf 
eel O G Perry, E E 1 S , jS65, p 7 ) 

Patel Pans /“U, foul schrtfe confess till, to nu.r nuUU, 
so much G. I 60 , rrv/rr, saw rOTrrj/r counsel tuke tiuit bytl, 
took the piper /nofe found rip,/, know 

We should not fail to notice in this extract 
tlie simple and straightforward, but by no means 
colourless, prose in which it is wntten It has 
all the merits which we can look for in plain 
narrauve, and it would not be easy to find an>- 
thmg at once so rapid and so full of unafiected 
dignity till we come to f^ndale’s version of the 
Gospels A second quotation on ‘ How God comes 
to His loters and how He sometimes from them 
pirts’ shows Ihit Hampole could rise quite natu- 
rall> to real beauty of stjle 

JIo u gtyd comes to hts Itjai s ami kosu he some tyme fia 
Ihaim partis God, when he comes to his lufars, he gifs 
thaim to taste how swete lie is &. are thai niai fulli 
fele he fra tliaim wendes, ie als an egle he spredis his 
wengis & aho\e tliaim nsis, als if lie said ‘bom dele 
mai je fcle how swete I am, hot if jc wil fele this 
swetenes to the full, flies up after me, k lift joure herlis 
up to me, thar I am sitland on uii fatler right hand, & 
tliarc sal ye be fulfillid m joie of me God comes nil his 
lufars til comfortc thaim , he partis fra tliaim for that 
suld the marc mel e tliaim, k that thai suld noght over 
mihil priilc thaim of the gladdjng that thai haf of his 
come lor if tin spouse ware at with the, thou wold 
late over wclc of the selfc d. despice other , if he ware 
ai with the, thou wold rete it to kynde, cS. noght to grace 
Fortin thorugh his grace ho comes when he wil, & to 
vvliaim he wil, and dcpartis when he wil, so that his 
lang dueling make him noght mare unworthi, hot after 
Ills departynge [he] lie the mare j'crnid S. soght with 
geluse luf d. sighinges & teres , 

( \orUsliiTL WntcTh Richard RoRe of JfanfoU 
cd C Horsimann, vo\ l, 1895, p 147 ) 

/>! from aJO tre before somdole somopart x;// m//, uttiog 
iill to 7 vtcKe thittui humble ihenibcKcs couie^ coming ai ajc, 
ever hie thmlv rr/<r /if attribute it to nature For thi^ 
therefore j earned after gelttse^ 


Latci Rouinnccs 

In secular literature the chief feature of the first 
half of the fourteenth century', as of tire closing years 
of the thirteenth, is the great v ogue of the metrical 
romance We hav e already spoken of SirTt istrem, 
Havelok, and Horn as wntten before 1300, and 
there are sev eral others which may have been in 
existence as early as this, though the manusenpts 
in which they have come down to us are much later 
Of those which appear to be earliest, the majonty 
are wntten m couplets , but various forms of twelve 
line stanzas soon became popular, and the stanza 
of SIX lines was also used, both forms of stanzas 
appeanng (as m the miracle plays) m combination 
with couplets The alliterative romances will be 
treated bv themselves Of those m rhyme written 
during the fourteenth century we possess more than 


a score, varying m length from a few hundred to 
upwards of ten thousand lines apiece It is im 
possible to discuss them all at length , they defy 
epitome and are not easily represented by extracts, 
nor is a general cntieism likely to be very profitable. 
It IS perhaps unfair to say of them that they are 
the ‘ sensational novels’ of the fourteenth century, 
but m their use of stock mcidents, their lack of 
characterisation, and their low standard of style, 
on their weaker side they do not deserve to rank 
much higher The great majonty must have been 
translated from the French, though in many cases 
the originals are lost or have not been printed , and 
as the ronvance in France had long ere this lost its 
eaily freshness, these imitations share the weakness 
of ihcir models Three of these romances have 
English heroes, and might be expected, therefore, 
to be racier than the rest This is certainly true 
of that which celebrates the exploits of Kicimrd 
Cuiiir do L'ou Richard is depicted as a truculent 
person, who orders the slaying of sixty thousand 
Saracens in cold blood, and bursts into a great 
laugh when he finds that his cook, unable to comply 
with his demand for pork, has served him vvitli 
pickled Saracen instead ' But the story' is told 
with life and vigour, and the fighting— witness 
this account of the assault on Jaffa — is very 
good 


‘Azarmes' ’ he cryedc, ‘make you yare ” 
To hem thai wyth hym comen ware. 

‘ We have,’ he savde, ‘ ly f hut on 
Selle we it, holhe flesch and hon. 

For to cleyme our lierytage. 

Sice we the houndes full of nge ' 

\Nlio so doutes for her menace, 

Have he never syght of Goddes face ! 
Here armure no more I ne doute, 

Thennc I doo a pylche cloute 
Thorvvgh grace of God m tnnite, 

Thys day men schal the sotlie 1 see 1 ’ 
Alther fyrst on land he leep , 

Of a doseyn he made an heep 
He gan to cry with voys ful cler, 

AVher be these helhene paw tener, 
dhat have the cyte of Jaffe 1 take? 
Unvvyvvely I schal you wake 
do vvaraunt that I have i-do, < 

Wesseyl I schal drynk you to ' 

He leyde on dka syde ryght. 

And slow the Sarezyni aplvght , 

The Sarezynes fletlde and were al mate , 
With sorwe the ,jmnne out of the gate 
In there herle thSy were so yarwe 
All here yales they thought too narwe 
Both vyalles they lledde of the toun. 

On every syde they fclle adoun 
Some of hem broke her swore, ‘ 
Legges and armes, al m fqre, 

And ilkon cryede m this manere. 

As ye schal afterward here 
' JMalcan staran nasv arbrn 
I.or fermoii fair me morn ' 

This IS to saye m Englys, 

‘ file Englyshe devyl 1 comen is 


only one life 


cloth 


3 

dozen 
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Unwifcly, Roughly 
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each 
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gates 
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YifThe ^^s melc schal de)e. 

Flee we faste out of h)3 wc>c ' 

(* Richard Qcct dt Lion/ IL \\ cbcr s 

^^tirKa/ HojiiauciXf vo\ il p 204,) 

1 Aux anne* ’ - Rcad> * ^ First of aii (text, tki fyn ) 

\\ assail I shall dnoL your health*. 

An tarlitr account (lines 2503-2570) of a sea fight 
in w hich w e are told of the sailors, 

They rowed hard, and sunge ther to 
^^lth hetelow and nunbeloo, 

to o\ ertake the enemy , is no less tat id , and though 
there are some dreary wastes in the seten thousand 
lines of which it consists, the romance must take 
high ranL itoU of Uuuiiitou is the story of a 
child sold by his unnatural mother as a sla\ e to die 
Saracens He wins the affections first of his 
master, King Emiy n, and then of Ermyn’s daughter, 
the fair Josyan. When Josyin becomes a Christian 
out of lot c for Bet is, her father turns against the 
knight, and there arc numberless thrilling adeen- 
tures. Bet is regaining his hentage, boilmg the 
usurper in pitch, brimstone, and lead, and then 
setting off on new wars until his son. Sir Mih, is 
crowned King of England, and he himself, his wife 
Josyan, and his horse Arundel enjoy a happy death 
on the same day ruy or « irwitit is neither so 
simply conceited nor so well told, though its 
piopulanty m different forms seems to hate been 
greater than that of anv of its ntals Guv loves 
Felice, the daughter of his lord, Rohand, Earl of 
Warwick , but the lady is haughtt, and though, at 
the command of an angel, she promises him her 
love when he shall hate proted hiniself worthy of 
It, she insists, eten after he has shown his braterv, 
that he shall undertake further adventures, and 
these lead him far afield Returning to England, 
Guy, after incidentally slaying a dragon, claims 
and obtains Felice’s hand But after forty days of 
marriage he bethinks him how he had — 

Stain many a man with hand, 

Burnt and destroyed many a Land, 

And all was for woroanes love, 

Vnd not for Coddes sale above 

He journeys to the Holy Land as a pahner, 
fighting now and then when need anses, and on 
his return engaging in single combat with the 
D inish champion, ColbraiuL As soon as he has 
killed tills giant he resumes his palmer^s dress, 
visits his castle wathout d^cjaring himself to 
Felice, and only sends for her at last that she 
may receive his dying breath Probably the fight 
.with Colbrand was die germ of the storv, and 
procured its popuLanty, which is hardly justified 
bv the incnt of the romance as a whole. 

\\ idi the Ruhard Caur Jt, Lion three other 
romances have been connected on the ground 
of similarity of style, though there is no strong 
reason for believing in their common authorship 
riiese arc the Mirim and Arthur, ILntj Ahs- 
a,,nder, and the Leven Sagis, all written in 


rhyming couplets The first-named gives a full 
and graphic account of the birth and carl^ 
adventures of Merlin, but die bulk of the; story, 
dealmg with the wars of Vrlhur and the help 
Merlin lends him, is rather dull The lomance 
of Kin^ Altsauudor opens, like the Mulm, with 
a full account of its hero’s ongin, the remainder 
of the poem, a translation of the French Roman 
/RAha-audn, being shj’htl) shortened The Scit.u 
Sagts IS mainly interesting as an English version 
of tales of immemorial antiquity, those which the 
wicked Queen tells to persuade her husband of 
his son’s guilt, and the counter-stones bv which 
the friendly sages combat her on his behalf, 
being all of Eastern ongin Of the other 
metneal romances, mostly shorter than these, it 
13 impossible to mention more than a few of 
the best Among' these are two on Arthumn 
subjects, Yiuain and Gaiuani and Lyicau^ Dis- 
loniis (1 e ‘The Fair MvAonown'), Lpout^don, Eninn! 
fthe plot of which resembles that of Chaucers 
Man of Lau/s Tate), Anns and Amtloun, and 
Sir Isiimbras As tales these are supenor to 
the lengthy mock-histoncal romances, and they 
are quite as well told. \\c have still left un- 
named the romance of 

A squyer of lowe degre , 

That loved the Lings daughter of Hunganc, 

which m some respects ranks with die best of 
them, but it is such a compound of cleverness 
and absurdity that we mav almost believe that 
It was wntten between jest and earnest. 

The uiiiierutivc ruiuiiuces, including those which 
have both alliteration and rhyme, are not nearly 
so numerous as those which have rhyme only, 
but both m poetic interest and technical eveeii- 
tion their standard is higher Written in the 
north and north-west, some of them, on account 
of their dialect and as corresponding m title to 
works mentioned by Andrew Wyntoun (see below, 
page 181) as written by a mvsienous ‘ Huchown of 
the Awle Reale,’ have been claimed is Scottish 
(page 171), but until this Huchownc li is been 
identified it is hardlv safe to dogmatise as to w hetlicr 
thev were composed north or south of die Tweed 
The Pistyl of t^usaiu, a wonderfully well told 
version of the storv of Susanna and the Elders, 
IS one of diese, and in the height of tragic 
pathos to which it rises when Joachim comes 
to bid farewell to his condemned wife, stnkes a 
note rare at all times in Bniish poetiy, and not 
previously met wadi Another poem atinbuied to 
Huchownc IS an alliterative \[ctti d'Aituur, of 
some four thousand lines, which has been identified 
with ‘the great geste of Arthure' mentioned by 
Wyntoun The romance oi fosepti of irmiathea 
and the long tale of the Destruction of Tnn 
can onlv be mentioned here , but the stor of 
William «r 1 iilrruc (Palermo; and Sir Ga t-aiw 
and itu Crete Km^hl demand longer notice, 
because in both of them, m addition to the 
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chami of wonderful adventures, there is real 
charactensation William of Palermo (the romance 
IS frcel> translated from a French original still 
extant) had the adtantage of being brought up by 
a nerenolf— thit is, a pnnee whom enchantnrent 
had caused to assume a wolfs form. From the 
care of the werewolf William passed to that of 
a peasant, and from the peasant to that of the 
Emperor of Rome, whose daughter 'Mclior gradu 
ally fell in lo\e with him hlehor confides her 
love to her cousin Alexandrine, who, by the aid 
of a little white magic, brings William’s wishes 
into harmony with Mclior’s, and all promises well 
till MelioPs hand is claimed for the son of tlic 
Emperor of Greece The lo\ers disguise them- 
sehcb as two white bears (a strange deuce to 
esc ipe obsen'ation in Italy), and, iided by the 
werewolf, make their escape, the romance ending 
happil) after adventures as wonderful as any 
reasonable reader could desire The plot is 
perhaps a little too romantic, but the telling of 
It IS excellent , and the girlish charm of Melior 
and Alexandrine and the naivete of William are 
\ ery pleasing Here, from Professor Skeafs edition 
{Flu Romance of William of Palente^ EETS, 
1867, 11 967-1001), is the passage in which the 
pretty magician Alexandrine, hating bewitched 
WiUiam into lovang hiclior, gravely takes him 
under her protection and persuades the amorous 
Mehor to have pity on him 

Alysnundnne a non thanne answered and sayde 
‘Now 1 wisse, ^^llllan1, witou for sothe, 

Seththe thou sadli hast me said the sothe of thi cunsaile. 
And tellest me treul) thou trebles to my help, 

Gil I mij/it m am maner mende thi sorwe, 

But 1 w ere busi tiler a boutc to blame I w ere. 

1 her for cerles, be thou sur, seth it may be no other, 
Ilolhche al min help thou schalt have sone ' 

Than William was grethche glad &. loveliche hire 
thouked 

Than Alisaundrme a non as sche wel couthe, 

Clepud that mayde !Mehor» mekchche hir tiUe, 

And seide, ‘ A mercy, madame, on this man here. 

That negh is dnve to the deth al for youre sake 1 ’ 

‘ How so for my sake?’ scide Mehor thanne , 

‘ I wrathed him never that I wot, in word ne in dede ’ 

‘ No, senes, madame, that is both,’ saide that other 
‘ Ae he has langured for your love a ful long while , 

And but ye grauiit him your grace him greithh to help. 
And late him be your lemman, lelly for ever. 

Ills Inf nel noug/it, for longour, last til to raorwe. 
rherfor, comchche creature, for Cnst that the made. 

Lea nou"/it is hifyait for a btel vnlle. 

Seththe he so lelly the loves, to lemman hfm thou 
take.’ 

Tlian Mchors full mcUiche to that mavde carped. 

And seide ful sobiirh, smyland a litel, 

‘ Nou, bi God that me gaf the gost and the soule, 

I kepc yut for no creature manqucllere be clepud, 

\c lever me were lelly a manes liif to save, 

Seththe he for me is so marred &. has misfarc long, 
h ul preslely for tin prairc for the penle als 
That I sc him set mne and to save his live, 

Here I graunt him grcthli on Godis hob name, 


Lelliche mi love for ever, al mi lif time. 

And gif a gift here to God ind to his gode moder. 

That other lud, while I live, schal I love never ’ 

I luu, certainly tnow thou Stlhlhc, since saJli, car 

neitly //«//;£/«•, wholly called rer/rr cerUuuly grctthli, 

quietly Uininan love /c/Zr, /e/Z/fc/te, loyally irr, lose yut yet 
car/eZ, spotc ut^Iand^ bniihng utauquetUre^ mantiiler ac, 
but presUlyf readily Z/aZ, man. 

Unlike William of Palerne, the romance of 
Sir Ciavvttne nntl lUc Greue luilglit IS, as far as vve 
know, an original and not a translated work, and 
though It begins with the fantastic episode of the 
Green Knight allowing his head to be cut oft, 
picking It up, and continuing to talk, it possesses 
a serious psychological interest which, with it,s 
metrical and poetical excellence, gives it a unique 
place among IZnglish romances It is Gawain the 
courteous who stnkes off tlic Green Knight’s head 
at ArthuPs court m pursuance of a challenge to 
an exchange of blows When his uncanny chal- 
lenger has disappeared with his head m his hand, 
Gawain knows that he must abide his blow a 
year hence at an unknown Green Chapel, and 
early m November he starts on his quest, only 
anxious lest he may fad to find the Green Chapel 
by New YeaPs Day, and so appear forsworn 
At last, on Christmas Eve, he reaches a castle 
whose lord not only entertains him hospitably, but 
promises to lead him to the Green Chapel, which 
IS hard by, on the appomted day Meanwhile 
Gawain must stay at the castle to rest himself, 
and his host bargains that he will on three 
successive days give Gawain the proceeds of 
his hunting if Gawain will give him whatever he 
receives during his absence. Gawain lies late m 
bed, and when her, lord and his men arc afield 
the lady of the castle comes to his bedside and 
shows her love to him On her challenge Gawain 
craves a kiss at parting, and when his host returns 
and spreads before him the game he has caught, 
he clasps his hands round the lord’s neck and 
kisses him courteously , thus 1 eeping his bond. 
The next morning the same thing happens 

He commes to the corlyn and at tlie knyg/it totes, 

And Wawea her welcumed worthy on fyrsl. 

And ho bym_yeldes qyayn, fnljicme of hir vvordts, 

Settes hir softly by lus syde, and swythely ho lag/^es 
And wyth a luflych loke ho sayde hym these vvordes 
‘ Syr, gif y e be \Yaw en, w onder me thy nkkes, 

Wygie that is so wel wrast alway to god, 

jVnd connes not of cpmpanye the costes under take. 

And if mon kennca yow horn to knowe, ye keot hom of 
your myoide , 

Thou hats for yetcnjedcrly thatyislerday I tag^tle 
Bi alder truest token of talk that I cow the ’ 

‘ What 15 that,’ quoth the vv^ghe, ‘ 1 wyssc I wot never, 

If hit be sothe that ye breve, the blame is rayn awuv.’ 

‘ Yet I kende yow of kyssyng,’ quotli the clere thenne, 
‘Quere so coumenaunce is couthe, quikly to clayone. 

That biciuyies uche a knyg^t, that cortaysy uses ’ 

‘Do way,’ quoth that derf mon, ‘ my dcrc, that speche. 
For that dur^t I not do, lest I denayed were. 

If I w ere w emed, I were vv rang i v\ y sse, gif 1 profered ’ 
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' Va fay,’ quoth the mere %\yf, ‘_je raa) not be wemed,. 
he arc stif in noghe to comtrajne njth strenLlhe, 
jQi\ lyhci, 

Cif any nere so vilanous that jow dena\e noWe ’ 

‘Ye, be God,’ quoth Ga.iayn, ‘good i=, tour speche, 

Itot thrcte is unthryiandc m ihede ther I Icnde, 

Vnd uche gift that la ge\en not with goud w jUe , 

I am at jour comaundcment, to k)ase quen yow lykes, 

Ye maj lach quen yow lysl, and leve quen joiv tlijaikkes. 
In space ’ 

Tlic lad) loutcs a doun, 
jVnd com!) kysaes his face. 

Much speche thay ther expoun. 

Of druryfc. greme and grace 
(Si^ Ga xni Greet KuipU ed. R. ilcrru, 

EETS jS&4, II I 47 tr-r 507 ) 

She came to the bedside and looked on the knight, 
and Cawam gaee her fit greeting, and she greeted him 
again \ntk ready words and sat her by he, side and 
laughed, and i/ith a sweet look she spoke to him ‘Sir, 
if )e be Gawain, I think it a wonder that )e be so stem 
and cold, and care not for the courtesies of fnendship , 
but if one teach )c to know them )e cast the lesson out 
of your mind \e haie soon (orgoUen what I taught 
ye yesterda), by all the truest tokens that I knew ’’ 
‘What IS that^’ quoth the knight ‘I trow I knovc not. 
If It be sooth that ye say, then is the blame mine own.’ 
‘ But I taught ye of kissing,’ quoth the fair lady ‘ Wher 
eier a fair countenance n> shown him, it behoves a 
courteous knight quickly to claim a kiss’ ‘Nay, ray 
tlear,’ said Sir Gawam, ‘ cease that speech , that durst 
I not do, lest I were denied, for if I were forbidden I wot 
I wen, wrong did 1 further entreat ' ‘ 1 ’ faith,’ quoth the 
lady memly, ‘yc may not be forbid , ye are strong enongh 
to constrain by strcngUi an ye will, were any so dis 
courteous as to giveyc denial.' ‘Yea, by Heaven,’ said 
Cawam, ‘ye speak well, but threats profit little m the 
land where I dwell, and so wuth a gift that is given not 
of good wall I am at your commandment to kisa when 
ye like, to take or to leave as ye hst ’ Theu the lady 
bent licr down and kissed him courteously 

{Sir G xvjattt aiui Green hnisht rcioli in modern prose, 
by Jessie L. Wcsion, i3<)3 ) 

rite kiss IS again passed on to her lord in return 
for the produce of his hunting On the third 
morning the lady, when Gawain has refused her 
proffered gift of a ring, presses him to accept her 
green girdle 

‘Now forsake _)e this silke,' sayde the burdc tlienne, 

‘ For hit IS symple m hit self, and so hit wcl semes? 

Lo 1 so hit IS bltcl, and lasse hit is worthy , 

But who so knew the coates that knit ar ther mne. 

He wolde hit prayse at more piys, paravenlure , 

For quat gome is so gordc w ith thi'i grene lace. 

While he lut hade hemely halched aboutc, 

rher Is no hathel under lieven to hewc hym that my^At , 

For he myg/it not be shyn, for sly^/it upon ertbe.’ 

Then kesl the knyg/it, and lut come to his hert, 
lilt were a jucl for the joparde, that hym jugged were, 

W hen he aches ed to the chapel, his chek for to fecli , 
Myg/it he haf slypped to be unslayn, the slc^/it were 
noble 

Thennc he thulged with liir threjic, atul tlioled hir to 
speke 

And ho here on hym the belt, and hedc hit hym swythc. 
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Ynd he granted, and ho hym gafe inth a goud wylle. 
And bisoght hyan, for htr sake, discevet hit never, 

Bot to Jelly Ltyne for hir lorde , the kude hym aeordes, 
That never vry^^/.c schulde hit wyt, i wysse, bot lhay 
iwayaie, 

For noghte , 

He ihonkked liir oft ful swythe, 

1 ul thro viith hert and tUqy/t 
Bi that on thrynne sydlie 
Ho hats kyst the kny^/^t so toght 

(Linci jS^s-iSSj.) 

‘Now,’ said the lady, ‘ye refuse this silk, for it is 
simple m itself, and so it seems, indeed , lo, it is small 
to look upon and less m cost, but who_o knew the virtue 
that is kmt therein he would, peradventure, value it more 
highly For whatever knight is girdesl with this greear 
bee, while lie bears it knotted about him there is no 
man under heaven can overcome him, for he may net be 
slam for any magic on eartli.’ Then Gawam bethought 
him, and it came mto hu heart that this w ere a jew cl for 
the jeopardy that awaited him when he came to the 
Green Chapel to seek the return blow — could he so order 
it that he should escape unslain, ’tvvere a craft worth 
trying Then he bare with her chiding, and let her say 
her say, and she pressed ilie girdle on him and prayed 
him to take it, and he granted her prayer, and she gave 
It hmt with good wall, and besought him for her sake 
never to reveal it, but lo hide it loyally from her lord 
and the knight agreed that never should auy man knovv 
it, save they two alone He thanked her often and 
heartily, and she kissed him for the third lime 

( Mlss 

At night Gawam gives up the kiss to hts host, 
but conceals the girdle. On New Year’s Day a 
squire, w ho tries to frighten him, leads him to the 
Green Chapel There the Green Knight mokes two 
femts at him, and tlicn strikes o blow whicli grazes 
his neck and no more Gawain seizes his sword 
and declares die compoct fulfilled The Green 
Knight reveals himself as his Chnstmas host, and 
says that because he took the girdle he has been 
grazed, otJienvasc his constancy had held him 
scatheless Gawam is abashed, and vows to wear 
tlic green girdle ever to remind him of hts foil , but 
when he tells the story' at Vrthur’s court oil his 
brothcr-knights ^ow to wear o green girdle also ' 
The story thus stnkingly conceived is no less 
strikingly told. The Lancashire dialect and the 
needs of the alliteration moke the language present 
more difficulties than most of the poetry of the 
date (about 1360) at which it is supposed to have 
been WTOtten But it is always, picturesque and full 
of vanetv, aud the hunting scenes, the description 
of the Chnstmas festivities, as we)l as the tempta- 
tion of Gawain by the foir lody', stand out os the 
work of a literary ortist of some skill 

Vlhtcratiyc Poems. 

The same raonusenpt which contoms this 
romance contains three other poems wntten in the 
same dialect and sty Ic, probably about the same 
time, and, so it is thought, by the some unknow n 
author Two of these, wntten in alliterative blank 
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\crse, are didactic e\altations of CUdiut^ss pajje 
J74) and Patience The former, which is much tire 
longer, running to 1812 lines, to show the penis 
of impunt) narrates at length the fate of the 
man nithout a neddmg garment, the Fall of the 
Angels, the punishment of the world by the 
Flood, the destruction of Sodom, and the story 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, and exhorts 
the listener who would lojally lo\e his Lord 

Tlicn conform tlicc to Christ and thee clean mate, 

For eier is [He] jxilished as plain as the pearl itself 


The latter, which has 531 lines, enforces the duty 
of jiatience by the story, not of Job, hut of Jonah 
Both poems rise far above the mere stnnging' to 
gether of stones and denunciations which made 
the usual medieval exhortation Cleanness especi 
alK is full of poetry and of passion, and yet pre- 
series i sanity and proportion which on tins 
subject are peculiarly rare in inedieial literature 
The third poem, Pcnri, midway in length between 
the other two (it has 1211 lines), tells of the poet’s 
dieam in which the Pearl he h is lost, his little two 
>c ir old daughter, appears to him, standing on the 
other side of i nver, m heaienly array She is 
now, she tells him, a queen in heaven , and when 
the f ither cannot understand how so little a child 
can have so rich a reward, the parable of the 
I abourers in the \’ine)ard is told to enlighten him 
Much of the poem is taken up with the glories of 
an ipocal>ptic Msion , and at last, when the father 
tries to cioss the stream to join his little maid, the 
dream ends and he wakes The combination of 
elaborate alliteration and elaborate rh>me at times 
gives the poem i slight artificiality, but its human 
tenderness and lot e, and its sj mpathy with the joys 
of henen, are so overflowing that they carry us 
over all obstacles Here arc three stanzas (21-23) 
from the talk of father and daughter in which 
the music must be evident even to those who arc 
icpelled by the number of now obsolete words 


‘ O Pcrlc,’ quoth I, ‘ in pcrles pjght, set m, dected with 
\rt thou III) perle that 1 haf pHynetl, 

Kegrclled b) mvn one, an nyghlL ’ 

Much longcyng haf I for the layned, 
bvthen into gresse thou me aglyghte, 

I’ciisyf, pa) red, I am for pa)iied, 

Vnd ihou in a 1) f of lykyng lyghte 
111 paradys erdc, of stryf unstrayned 
What vwrdc has hyder my juel wayned 
And don me in del and gret daunger? pm mem sorrow 
Fro vre in twynne wem towen and Iwayned 5 

1 haf been a joy Ics jueler jeweller jewel keeper 


by me when lonclj 
concealed 

I 

w caLeiicd — 101 tureJ 
a 1 
region 

S 4 


Tlial juel thenne in gemmes gente 
Vered up her vyse with yghen graye, 

Set on hyT coroun of perle orient 
Vnd solxriv after thenne con ho say 
‘byr, ye haf your tale niyse tente, 
lo say your perle is al avvaye, 

1 liat Is in colcr, so comly clente, 

As in this gardyn gracios gaye, 

Here innc to Icnge for ever and play, 
Ther mys ne momyaig com never ner , 


fair, dainl) 
Raised— face — ej es 
crown 
did she say 
misukeii 

enclosed 

remain 

lots 


Her were a forser for the in faye, treasury— m faith 

If thou were a gentyl jueler 


Hot jueler gente if thou schal lose gentle 

Thy joy for a gemme that the was lef, was dear to thee 
Methynk the put in a mad porpose, 

And husycs the aboute a raysoiin bref, 6 

For that thou lestes was hot a rose, lostesi 

That flow red and fayled as kynde hit gef, 7 

Now thurgli kynde of the kyste that hyt con close, 8 
To a perle of prys hit is put in pref , 9 

And thou has called thy vv7rde a thef, 

That oght of noght has mad the cler , 10 

Thou blamesl the Imte of thy meschef, remedy 

Thou art no kynde jueler 


1 Since thou glided awaj from me into the grass, - Hast lighted 
upon a life of delight 3 Weird, fate. 3 Caused to come 3 Since 
wc were drawn apart and sundered 3 Hiou seemest set in a fooledi 
inieni, and concerncst thjself wiih hitlc reason 7 As nature caused 
It 8 Chest that did enclose It 8 It is proved to be a pearl of price 
18 That hath bereft ihce of no whit ^ 


Mr Gollancz, from whose edition of Pearl (Nutt, 
1891) our text, with some slight simplification of 
spelling, and most of our glosses have been taken, 
has adduced some rather slender arguments for 
assigning its authorship, and that of Cleanness 
and Palicnee, to Radulph Strode (‘ the philosophical 
Strode’ Chaucer called him), of Merton College, 
Oxford, of whom there is a record ‘Nobilis poeta 
fuit et vcrsificavit hbrum elegiacum vocatum Phan- 
tasma Radulphi ’ At present th’S is no more than 
a conjecture , but it would be pleasant if we could 
find a name for one who, on the evidence only 
of these three poems, w'ls a considerable poet, 
and who, if Sn Caiua^n and the Grene Kny^ht 
may be added to them, was a very considerable 
poet indeed 


21|jiot 


The adv antige of a name and, we may add, of 
popular subjects is shown in the case of Laurence 
Minot, who, for lack of a better place, must be 
mentioned here His poems on the wars of 
Edwuird III have but small literary ment, and 
his patriotism, which is supposed to eke this out, 
IS rather loyalty to the king’s person than true 
national feeling But his possession of a name— 
and It IS only his name we know — and the names 
of the battles he sings have served to keep alive 
his verse, of which these stanzas on the taking of 
Calais are at least a fair specimen 

Lystens now , and ye may lere, 

Als men the siilli may understand, As— truth 

Ihe kmghtcs that in Calais were 

Come to Sir Edward sare vvepeand, sorely weeping 
In kirtell one and sweixl m hand. 

And cried, ‘ Sir Edward, thine we are , 

Do now^ lord, bi law of land 
Till vvill with us for evermare ’ 

Tlie noblll burgisc and the best 

Come unto him to have tliaire hire , 

The comun puple vv ar ful prest forward 

Rapes to bnng about thaire svvire Ropes— neck 

That said all, ‘ Sir Philip oure syre. 
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And li)> jUii, Sir John of I rann., 

Ptoj Icfi us ligand ui ilivinirc Ijir^ 

\nil brought tia till this dukful tbuco ' 

'OufL hor>cs that war fairt and fat 

h r oiin up dhctoc bidonc , All ire c^tcn aioly 

Have nc now-tJar conig iji. cat cm /, relbi 

Tliat llnl nc er ctin and lmnui.a ki.nc 
VI cc t-lm up ful cluK, 

Lt nowtUcr kvid babe nc l-ft 

That welt on our<. iimbland irnu, ajpejtn»cc 

And that er tied that sul I u help ’ 

(T If II t 

cti J ITaII ) 

^\nHaiu Lnuulaiul 

Rt-lurning to the hcqucncc inturruptcd In Minot, 
no pAbt, lo tnoihur poet uho wrote in altilcraine 
\en.e and belonged lo the western side of England, 
with wlmh this revival of 
the oltf rnglish fonn is _ ^ ^ ^ 

speci illy connected This i 
is W ilium L ingland (or 

Longkmtl}, who m 1362, or “ ^5irtris>ikSwl QlSrti 


Anolht r indiuon, a note m i hfiecaiU ctr’.ur/ !ui id 
m i Dublin nianusenpt of the f /j ’rr, cilis lii.n 
WiUiiin de Langhmd, uid nukes htni the ‘on oi i 
frceJiolder, btac) de Rok ivle, ot gentle birth, bo’d- 
ing lands u ‘ahipton under-W jehwi/od, m Uiforil 
shire, where re^ irch has found Ir lei not 11 deed 
of LangDndb, but ofbotli a faniil) and a hunki i,f 
lainglej 1 he ei iden e of the jiocin list If is stronglv 
against the jKiel's h t iiig come of gi ntlc birth, and 
Hale' s iradit ion is the better to follow, ihougli we 
mii safe!,' dtse ird die name Robert in favour td 
that of Wilh im, despite the fart that there ire some 
passages in the poem whirli might make us think 
thit the poet only cills himself Will bteau>e he 
rcpiesents the liunian will in its seirch for truth 
hrom the Itsiufis ibunsehes it is e uj to obi un 
inurh more inform ition, subject to the usu d nsk 
which attends the attempt to evtract lulobiogriph 


IS \V ilium Lmgland (or \Uk' 

Longkm.l}, who m 1362, or w S\<t ni9im ....... 

n httlc after, completed the ^ COUttCWeftil Dl)ta(h->atOJ»ltcniunK'lHii^ 

gne the titles /./^rr r/c ! 

rmm. the ‘Book of I'ters 

Idougimun,' or ‘William’s tO ^ 

Vision of Ihers I'luughin.in ’ IhJTCd;C)‘*l IwlfC Uv')lc wv.. 

Onr knowledge of I ang [ UOalbrtnn- 

land hmtselfis ilenied from | i^lhJS £Ullfl?TlRf*ta^t UlllfltrkJ 

doubtful traditions md I mdlW TOi£ t^U<i9 dJy^C^b) CJljt'blrtr tn jCOlc 

from the information whieh | 5dj4l 1X0 (I6ld> mOr^Ug-ljC mCjtCt'ifiJi VniJ (llttrVCJe* 

i in he gleaned from V inous I fPiS* itirtCst liituf ae' iibwdisoaii^vtw-.L.l^-.v^,^- L.. .. .k.r 

pxssigis m hi, poem, on 
the issumpiion th it thej 
in re ill) lutobiogrijihic li 
Df the tridttions, one— tlut 
preserved m Buliop Bile’s 
'^crtpiorn n zllitsln tn 
l/lyiorr \uin~ 

thiinum Ds-jS)- tells us 


SAitc wuc mis butrefdtis' loyjncficiJf 
AjiS t^'tr w tal«Ato :^;cuc yis fox tnXiic> 

fstvnrSiUfirt -am l>Mbvr TMbnficio uio 

Aii9 yioasw bii yiyjy Bi>,niir 

.:;amrlcIld(Uimi3iaiivc*'Bdtl»n’vt>t»lv\^UflSeiu-wv " v- 

Rc ‘vic»^l fA<vV»luiV Itom / cn/iL\i in tn (. * 


lint the poet's rume was 

r oherl Lant,d inde , th it he w.is born at Ch oburv from poetry Vs will lie (.vpl imed 1 1 er, tin ! ui-ir s 
Mortimer, m bbropshiri. t few miles troin the Mai- j evlst m ihtee ckarlv dehuul versions ittlcrrci' to 
vem Hills and tlut he was, appirenil), a priest j as V, B, md C' the t irhest of whieh can !/<■ vhouu 


M I tl r« Ck( lh«5 ■)«> ll *• cii-t t a\e Attok; J a 

>ii V c KtiUtutu In ic3 • W c '-‘f <•» c ta tnrttc 

I i f v*ci i^e-iv ( ft> u> c <>.141 1 Huuji vciijj », vif t t a c 01-1 n 
t)^ \xtvt tUvtt^cu »icV Uic<i|ii-' ^ *r -scvtrt 

1 nxDHv f V AT I L» R J'v I C Ovir I hvsir,.{v a j* Ukcu fi m 
l ?u V \ t \l / li C C 1<M, *itlnVwtr 1 1 t tht <1 i 

of tfi-j ( trir^ni't cxtit ij" auJ. ilr^rcfutc ? ;n a r<w 5<«i-v 

i»f llj< v.nl I),, ll V vtrsiv'k. Tfic i r^J. ti ,.«»r4 aic >ii i 7 tf 

4 \V ^ t 4 tUHviAl^a ^ rt'eri 
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to ha\e been ■i\nttcn m or soon after 1362, the 
second, in or soon after 1377 * utid the third, 
pcrliaps in 1393, perhaps m 1398 In the second 
of these the dreamer is spoken of (Book mi 3) as 
forty-fiic )ear3 old, %\hich would gi'C his birth-year 
as 1332, a date in itself \er) probable A thcorj 
that he was the son of a bondman, and only be- 
came free by t ikmg hoi) orders, rests on a doubtful 
inteqiretation of a line which joay more easil> 
refer to the freedom of God’s kingdom conferred 
b) baptism But tliere is a clear statement, in i 
section of the poem added in the last revision 
and apparently purely biographical, that his fatlier 
needed the help of fnends to send him to school 
The death of these friends seems to have cut short 
his career, and he describes himself as living in 
London, and on London, earning money by sing- 
ing requiems for hire ‘ Reason,’ one of the char 
acters in the poem, has been asl mg him what he 
docs for a living, ai)d he answers 

* Whanne ich yong was,’ quatli icli, ‘mcnv yer hennes, 

My fader &. my frendes fuunden me to scole, 
lyl icb wiste wyterhehe what holy writ nienede, 

•\nd what is best for the body, as the Imk tellcth, 

\.nd sykerest for the soule, by so ich wol continue, 

\nd yut fond ich neverc in faith sytthen my frendes 
deyden, 

Lvf that me lyked bote lu tliese longe clothes 
^ f leh by labour sholde Ivve and lytlode dcserven, 

I hat labour that ich lemed best, ther wath lyve ich 
sholde, 

\nd icli lyve m Londone and on Londone bothe, 

Ihc lomes that ich labourc with and Ivllode deserve 
Vs pal(,i nosU)' and my prynier, plaabo and dtngt, 

And my sauter som tyme, and ray sevene psalmes. 
riius ich syngc for hure soules, of suche as me helpon, 
And tho that fyaiden me my fodc vouchen saf, ich trowe, 
To be w elcomc w hanne ich come, other why ic in a 
nionthe, 

N ow w ith hyatn and now w ith hure, and thus gate ich begge 
With oute bagge other hotel, bote ray wombe one 

( 7 / 1 / Vtsion 0 / 11 tlliam co}icemtng Ptcn th* Plavjmin , 

Cl) W Slvcal, 3SS6 C Ic-rl vi 35-53 ) 

llj/trhau, ccnamly s}kercst, surest tyjlodl IlvchhooJ 
/ Hies, tools Siutter psalter hots tity niotiiht one, save m> bcll> 
alone. 

Born of a father too poor to educate him without 
the help of fnends, the help of these friends cut off 
by death probably before his education was finished, 
Langland seems to have taken minor orders, and 
to have gamed his living as a chanter of psalms for 
the souls of the dead, without ever nsmg' to the 
priesthood In the same section of the poem from 
which tins evtract is taken — a section inserted in 
Langland’s old age as if for the purpose of telling 
his story — we find references to his living on Com- 
hill, ‘ Ky tte and ich m a cote,’ Kit being his wife 
Elsewhere tliere is mention of a daughter, Kalote , 
and allusions to the wording of legal documents 
make it probable that he eked out his earnings as a 
chanter by copying for the lawyers He must have 
been poor, and he has given us a picture of himself 
walking the London streets, cyemg the rich folk 


discontentedly, and refusing to make way for or 
salute them, until people looked on him as a fooL 
It is thought that m his old age he may have 
returned to Malvern, and if he was the author of 
die poem on ‘ Richard the Redcless,’ he was 
certainly at Bristol when Henry TV entered Eng- 
land to claim the throne But wherever he went 
he must have taken the same restless spirit, and in 
the scantiness of our knowledge it is as living ‘m 
London and on London both’ that it is easiest for 
us to think of him 

When he was thirty or thereabouts Langland 
wrote his Vision conceniinip Pieis Plouman 
His was not the temper which could lead him to 
add yet another to the romances of chivalry, or 
to make a popular sermon in verse by stnnging 
together stones and anecdotes Preach he must, 
but not m dus way , and so for the machinery of his 
poem he cliose a Dream or Vision, a device which 
since the success of the Roman de la Rose had 
been increasingly popular m France, and was now, 
as in Pearl and several of the poems of Chaucer, 
to find favour in England also Into a dream, 
with the help of the personifications of allegory, 
he could put whatev er he w ished , his forai also 
gave him the nght to shift his scenes as he 
chose, and so m a medley of satire, exhortation, 
and disquisition he pours out all his thouglits on 
human life. According to convention the dream 
was dreamed on a May morning 

In a somersesun, whan softewas the sonne, 

1 shojie me into a shroud, a sheep as 1 were , ’ t 

In habile of an hermite, unholy of vverkes, a 

Wende I wyde m this world, wondres to here 
But in a Mayes morwnyngc, on Malveme hulles, 

Me bifel a ferly, a feyne me thouhle , 3 

I was wery of waudnnge and wtnle me to reste 
Under a brod banke, bi a bourne syde, 

And as I lay and lened, and loked on the waters, 

I slumberdc on a slepyaig , it sowratde so mune. 

(4 Prologue, 1-10.) 

1 I put mysell into a rough garment as if I were a shepherd. 
> That 1 *, a hernut who did not sta> m fais cell. J There befell me 
a wonder of fairyland it seemed 

[In this and subsequent quotations from the text 
of the first version (A) the spelling is normalised to 
tliat of the better-spelt B text.] 

So Langland began, w ith music enough to hav e 
charmed a fashionable ludicnce, but there was 
little else in his ‘swevene,’ or dream, for which 
fashionable people ctn hav e cared What he saw 
was a wilderness w ith a tow er on a hill, and beneath 
the hill a deep dale with a dungeon Betwixt hill 
and dale lay a fair field, full of folk — honest workers 
and honest devotees, merchants and minstrels, 
and rogues of ev ery sort, especially the pilgrims, 
palmers, hermits, friars, pardoners, unvvorthv priests 
and worldly bishops, who professed religion merely 
to live an easy life at the expense of others 

As the dreamer gazes a lovely lady appears 
{Passt/s 1), who tells him that the tower is the 
abode of Truth — that Truth who made all things, 
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and gave man clothing, meat, and dnnk, to use in 
due measure. The dungeon m the dale is the 
Casde of Care, wherem dwells tlie tempter of man- 
land She herself is Holy Church, who received 
him at baptism and taught him his faith Her 
message to him is that, ‘ when all treasure is tried. 
Truth IS the best ’ ^\'hc^ he asks what Truth is, 
she answers 

‘ It ib a kynde know'ynge that kenneth the m herte, t'aches 
For to love thi lorde lever than thi sehe , 

No dedlj sjnne to do, de> though thou sholdest 
This I txowc be treuthe ' who can teche the better, 

Loke thou suffre him to seye, and sithen teche it foither , 
For thus iccheth us lus word, (worch thou ther after') 
That love is the levest thing that our lord osketh.’ 

{A Pass^js 1 , i 3 !>- i 36 ) 

Truth, then, is Love 

For though ye be trewe of tonge and trewliche Wynne, 
And eke as chaste as a child that in chirche wepetb. 

But )c liven trewely, and eke love the pore, 

And such good as God sent trewUiche parten, share 
Ye ne have no more merit, m masse ne in houres, 
rhan Malkyn of hire maydenhod that no man desireth. 

iriij 1 , 3 - 158 ) 

That he may know Truth’s opposite, Holy Church 
points out to him {Fnssus u ) the company of 
Falsehood, where stands 

A womman wonderhche clothed, 
Purfiled with pelure.the nchest upon erthe, EmbroidercJ— fur 
Y crounedc with a corone — the kyng hath no better , 

Alle hit fyve fyngrea were fretted with rynges, ornamented 
Of the preaousest perre that pnnee wered evere , jeaellcrj 
In red scarlet she rod, 1 rybaunt with gold , 

Ther n'ls no qweene qweynter that quik is afyve daintier 

(A Feusus II. S-14.) 

This is Jileed the maiden, yvho is to be married 
to morrow to False , and when the dreamer looks 
again he sees a pavilion and ten thousand tents, 
where the lawyers and flattenng friars, who are to 
be w itnesses of the mamage, arc assembled The 
dowry, ‘the earldom of Envy,’ ‘the kingdom of 
Covetise,’ die ‘isle of Usuryq’ &.c , is rehearsed, 
but Theology appears and exclaims against the 
mamage, biddingr that Meed should be led to 
London, ‘where law is handled,’ for the King’s 
decision as to whether it shall proceed Meed 
is set on a shenffs back, her friends mount 
the summoners, provisors, &.c, who work their 
favountc sins, and nde after her to the King’s 
court Warned by Conscience, the King would 
hang the whole cretv 

Thanne Fals for fere flcili to the freeres. 

And Gyle doth him to go agast for to dye, 

But marchaundes metten with hirer and maden him to 
abide, 

Bisoughten !um m here shoppes to sellere here ware, 
Apparaylcden him as a prenUs, the peple for to sene. 
Lightliche Lyer lepe awey thennes, 

Lurkede thorw lanes, to logged of manye , 
lie was no w her w elcome for his many tales. 

But over al y hunted and hole to trusse 
Pardoners haddea pile, and putlen him to house, 


Wobschen him and wrongeu him and vvounden him m 
cloutes. 

And sente him on Sondayes wath scales to churches, 

And gaf pardoun for pens, poundxnele ahoute 

(A Pasws le 1S6-198 ) 

FUih^ flew doilt, causes lurt^ iheir ihLi-iu among 
lugged 'ibout hoti. io irussr^ bitlflcn to pack awa> J>ens, pence 
PiiuudnuU by pounds, pleuiifullj 

Deserted by her friends, Meed trembles for fear, 
vieeps, and wnngs her hands , but {Passiis m.) the 
King will assay her himself, and w ith all courtesy 
she is lodged at Westminster She rewards her 
hosts bounteously, and when afrnr shrives her of 
her sms and promises her heav cn if she w ill ghuc 
the gable of lus convent and inscribe her mme on 
the window, she assents gladly , whereat the author 
allows himself a digression against such vain- 
glorious benefactions The King offers to marry 
her to his knight, Conscience. Meed assents , 
Consaence, however, receives the proposal with 
denunciations ‘ But Reason rede me ther to erst 
w ill I die ’ IS his answ er {Passus iv ) , so Reason 
IS sent for, and comes nding on ‘ Sufler-tiU-I see- 
my-time’ (a mild instance of Langland’s anticipa- 
tion of Puntan names), attended by Witty and 
Wisdom He is given a place between the King 
and his son (i e the Black Prince), and while they 
are conversing Peace enters with a long complaint 
against Wrong The King sentenecs Wrong to 
seven years in irons, but Meed buys over Peace 
wath a purse of gold, so that he beseeches the King 
that Wrong may be forgiv en Reason is appealed 
to, and will hear of no ruth while Meed hath the 
mastery, for a king’s motto should be that no evil 
go unpunished and no good unrewarded His 
answer is acclaimed, and the King says he will 
have him as a counsellor for ever King and 
knights then go to church {Passus v ), and before 
the dreamer’s ey cs the scene changes again to the 
‘ field full of folk,’ and Conscience {in later versions 
Reason) preaches to them on their sins, with the 
peroration 

And ye, that secheth seynt James and semtes at Rome, 
Secheth semt Treuthe , for be may saven yow allc 

Repentance appears, and personifications of the 
Deadly Sms confess themselves, the shnft of Envy, 
Covetise, and Gluttony bemgdesenbed most fully 
The last is the most dramatically told 

Now gmneth the Glolon for to go to schnfte. 

And caneth him to chirchevvard lus schnft for to telle. 
Theiine Betun the brew store bad him good morwe. 

And sitlien she asked of him winder that he vvolde ? 

‘ To hob chirche, ’ quod he, ‘ for to here masse, 

And sitiien I vvil be sbryven and synne no more ' 

‘ I have good ale, gossib,’ quotl she ‘ Gloton, wilt thou 
as^aye'^’ 

‘ What hav est thou ? ’ quod he ‘ Any hole spices ’ ’ 

‘I have peper and pioncs. and a pound of garhk, 

A ferthiiig vvortli of fenel seeM for fasting dayes.' 

(■I Patsusv 14S-136.) 

Scltrtjie confcsiion bre-usiert brewer woman f/ftr pepper, 
Jitjt «, peonj .^ccU. 
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Af'er this folio ''s a cnnous dc^cnpUDn of a ^ imo 
of Darter at th_ ta tm, tnd at la^t Gloiton sia^fj^crs 
ai<a/ so foujiy dmrL — 

Thai TithalU^ o oft’isTorld 3.-. yf ami 'ent' c 
Bere bia hero;: to bu btdde acd L'OJ^tiK. bun ll erjinc, 
after al lb ^ -a'ht an actx w i e ua-3. 

That be ih^'e Saturday aal ir^da) LJ -orne <. i t ’o 

rfci'w 

Thennc be vabcle oflns ijn’ anti -i f/edt his e ^ cn, 
'll!, fjfs'e tttnl trait be ^pai a^ ‘ t her > tb. csj pe 
Hi-, -tf arrs-d; him ibo of in/ 1 cflr< a art! o' ir ne 
Th'nr ao be aihamui, t at siire c, arJ -traj nl bi> 

ertn, 

And gon to gredt j,ninbcae and gret dt/l ’o •nabc 
For hia ibLede Ijf that Lc i hied laiddt. 

'^./C -217 ) 

te civicx ‘zt’^n)! Mj, l-'' -a £ort \r;^ 

t/i » ^ IX« 

At ld.-/t coroc5 Pofaert tnc roLLer 

Poi/ert ne robv rc on I oldi'e be b ktd_, 

rind ^or t^er naj not iiher a-itb be ^tp 1 ful sore. 

Buv et die 1 nful _hrt c k to ban -\ in 
'Cri/l, ti A ^pon CJiar^e on iia cro- : tie- dfc.', 

I ho Ol mas n i ro hir 1 1 li tbi of gr-ct, 
rVrd hie' it- Terc of t'ait man for 1 umrr o sa..c, 
rpl i!)“ -orlh uprn rnc, a I ha e -el di <.r ttl 
To ha e i ids for nen, if i) a hojr- r' i e t 
re e on me, 1 o'xrt, taat no ndc ha e 
he re CTC cere 'o innt ‘’or cran liiat 1 hro e. 

Bat fortbi macnel irerci n 1 garon I ’-c/c- i 
Dainpne me ro cut dotnes-da^ fer I'M o il'e. 

Us J 

a Aa **jT ' i ; i * t r— ’ c r ''i ts / r* t ^ 

t/irrUsf f „ 7 *;i? »<'“r !''its:n 1 i;i e J 

t* s :c*4 tt fi.fl/tfr 1 res. Sil/-r »_ r/t i/c 

r\Dd the Psi.iiis, hich in all its ilirtc ‘onns >, 
one of till host of the !ao 1^ end, ith a gcrcral 
rcpcatanct 

ri thou ' t of men lio tbrongim to ge ' r,, 

^ tprt-B -■ d Ijkrgkrfcrc b tje dado 
Crjing ap -ar t to Cr_t an J to In, c’c”, rroder 
To lia e grace to - che nt Ircjtl . — ijon Lie thc^ 
ino- 'e. 

The foil set oLt iPa^siis i) to seek Sunt 

Tmtn, but thc^ bno rot the ij , nur oin a 

p ilmer, ' hom the> isl,, help them on the r q-t,t 

rhe Ploughman, from hom the book is named, 
noi raah es hi, appearance 

‘ Pe'tr ' ' qeod a p'o -aiaT and pat forth hii hid, 

‘I hno-t b^m as l._,Tdtl a,cIerbdoinhi to’ i> r_L,rJ.r 
Clere crn_ci-"]ce and it cene me to hi> place, tit t 
And ditlen CT^vn, m. ,illben to cr t In n for e ,.ru 

He u the prostt t pa>cr that pore men habbeth, , , 
He nth halt n'^n h^re ht, b/re tbal be ne hath it at 
e tn 

He « as lo- a, a lornS, lo ebeb of sptche, ^ 

And if je -ollcth I itc -rher that h. d lel’eth, v- ^ 
1 a-ol tiasaea tha: wi/ horn lo h ■. p'ace ' 

Of Fui UVI 2 J -31 

1 RradJt^ 3 Ha-c- ^ He r tU rvE >„rc froai any 
that I e dx>« a t i^a^s u by ensj^ 


i He I ill wike ro h re, but ne a' , as he expLiir,s 
’ It, 1, irtncate, pa,^ ng iLe croft called ‘Cove-jte- 
! n'jgh -menr e;,-catel ne ntr- y e, Ise note-of i er 
! ,er auntes-tl/at nojcn be n m,ghtc,’ ird other ' Ic- 
‘ named landii arks 1 he pdgrm, are daunted 
I {Piusits I O', a"d P't', oiler,, if the ill first 5 elp 
I him to ploogn las h ilf acre, to go uith tl cm Some 
1 or/, iiell, oilers sham , rkre,,, o'hers tlire<itei 
I'ler,, but nh the a d of Hungi r 1 c nial es il em 
or*.. But no ■ ‘J’a >;/, ijii „ as thc-i me about to 
set ou — 

1 

j 1 real! e htrdi e-'c 1 tr of at I'/ IVr, rl, 

I To t-j tn bi> ten-e ai '1 Olin I) . t^bi 
j \rd j urtii.. t'k nn a pa don /r/ </ i n///ss 

I ho'hnjT'lf 1 1, b r_, citr eosa-ter 
1 j'll'-iiloli I 1 cm u 1 I cr 1 e'en bcon Ic^'. i 
/II 1 al ll al c ere 5/-'pari h m "j L rta o' ' / ,o -en, 
Ofen, "j'r.rnL c' lliat mpgh e Ici, Ici{/'S, 

Pan iJ ll _ pardon the mtpe Imlh i-gran ed 

(7 / .IS ut -ic.. I.C-) 

I I. =, .Leo- 

n<ere t, some re^o cing, uu. f/W 91/-ICO — 

I *, q-o'l a I ic 'c' till j ar ’ J - </- 1 rMen 
her I ud C' T- ct-e ' '-a c aoi ki o ten it in 
I r^kim' 

Anl It a' *’-> ,a i^r. i! e p i<' n en'cAclh 
SeJ I ' il -n ’e- cl ’ i c ll t’ 'e ai l s J'c. 

I 'linitoIrLo t la a' i ' a 'i txc r re 

I ^ 

\ d i-a, I ricn r t t i-. 1 i tr e- t r '' rc-ti 
Pt J s! ' > J I, ti ir t tit ' 1 ’ i I ( in S.C 

Qui c. nm/j ttt j,« n / r > u it 
‘ Peter ’ ij, o 1 - , itr tl j * 1 m a no c di » f e 'e, 

^ bat Iio icl -n 1 h-vc cl, ai i t/e/i J - 1— , lai < jjle, 

> \a J <1 jicl i •’ i c lel I /,/•- tl 1 on o Inr 
r "U after tf 1 dt i-'k" ij i .1 ’'a' - t T 

’nj 1 Cf , kr j me t iK, ] _1 c 1 it a.-njer 

' and rcsolv'as *ogi e up the ac 1 >e 1 le I'^dtunnim 3 
, ;>r-> tr and ; .nonce trd icep-g l>’e iTangiing 
of p ers ,.rd the pr e^ a ike, the dreamer ’h 
' hi, head ,tdl full of Pi r, and h.s fate. Hu hu,, 

I a, die manuscnpi. sa , ends me kT, on < f liaum 
, concerning Pier, I Jo ni n , and ‘tie L fe ot Do- 
' ck Do-Uet, and Do-bt- , o'C 'ding to W t and 
. Keatmn,' ihi<h foUnv , upon it, i, oaiio^k 
1 aficT-thDU„bc. 

1 It 111! be seen from our summarj that he poem, 
j in this. It, corl esL, form, ho, a. certain conuniuti — 
the com nuj ) , diat i,, of a 'cal dream. Cboratiers 
are introduced, and e Imoa not Irn bccorres of 
them , but the plot, if it can lx. calltd one, mo c, 
for.ard, till Lan„land 15 face to face it th the great 
problem of religion Here he fails. Hi, Pardon, 
a, the pnest is made to sa , 1, no pardon. Thar 
the iho ha e done good sludl rccene life eier- 
lastmg, and thei tluat haie done eiil be damned, 

I ud en bi lUolf Icai e, manJard hopeless , ard nhen 
j Langlacd, starting from this position, se himself 
t to .'Tile the so-called '^h e,’ of Do- ell, Do-ber, 

‘ and Dfs-bcsi dcsp.ie the thirty jears he ga e to 
them, he effected far less than in the coroparaiiiel,, 
short poem i hich formed his first diafu In his 
first couimuatjon ‘Thought’ suggests to him that 
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Do-\\eII IS a humble labourer, Do-bet one who adds 
to his meekness and honesty an actii e chanty, Do- 
best a 'kind of bishop, the three selecting a king 
who rules them all by their assent. Then he 
imagines a castle of Anima, m which Do-well is 
a knight, Do-bet the soul’s ‘ damoisele,’ Do best 
again a kind of bishop But he feels that he is 
getting into deep w atcrs, and after seeking counsel 
of ‘^Stud>,’ ‘Theology,’ and ‘Scripture,’ represents 
himself as meeting once more with ‘Hunger,’ and 
with ‘Fever,’ the messenger of Death, and then 
hastening to finish his poem 

iVnd whan this werk was wrought, ere Wille rayghte 
aspie, 

Delh delt him a dent and drof him to Che erthe, 

And IS closed under clom Cnst have tus soule ' clay 

But he could not lea\ e his poem alone. About 
>377 (probably after some intermediate tinkenngs) 
he rewrote it from the beginning, suppressing the 
conclusion, altenngr almost every line, and inserting 
new passages (notably the famous apologue of the 
‘ Mice who would bell the Cat’), suited to the reign 
in which he was now writing, or embodying new 
ideas In this second form there are ten new 
books, or passHS^ concerning Do-w ell, Do bet, 
and Do-best, but c.\cept here and there, as in the 
picture of Haukyn the Active Man, the characters 
introduced have little to do with contemporary 
manners they arc abstractions who talL Amid a 
wilderness of discussion Langland comes near at 
one point to a solution which would have given 
religious and poetical completeness to his poem 
Piers Plowman, from the type of the true hearted 
worker, becomes almost identicrd with Chnst Him- 
self Clad in the armour of Piers, Christ ‘jousts’ 
in Jerusalem against the Devnl and harrows HelL 
But the poet still wanted to work out in detail a 
gospel of action, and his ending is confused and 
inconclusive. In his old age, about 1393, possibly 
as late as 1398, he put forth a third version of his 
poem, following the lines of the second, but with 
countless alterations, seldom for the better, and 
many added passages (including fi\ e new passus), 
of which only those which touch or his ovvn life 
possess much freshness All these labours, which 
occupied so many years, added nothing to the poem 
as a w ork of art, and the immense additions repel 
rather than attract modem readers On the other 
hand, they enabled Langland to pour into his poem 
everything he had to say, and amid much that is 
merely dull there are fine passages and felicities of 
thought and phrase which increase our respect for 
him as a poet Witness such a line as — 

‘To se moche and suffre more certes,’ quod I, 'is Do- 
wel , ’ is XU 402 ) 

or these in a passage on the duty of godfathers — 

For more bilongeth to the liiel bame, er he the lavve 
know e, 

rhan nempnyng of a name, and he nev ere the \v iser ' 

{B IX. 77 - 78 ) 


or tliese on ‘ Kynde’ or Nature — 

He is the pyes patroun and putteth it in hire ere 
rhere the thome is thikkest to buylden and brede. 

(Z? xii. 337-MB ) 

To lose these would be a misfortune , and the same 
may be said of the numerous passages in which 
Langland expounds his views on pobtics, social and 
ecclesiastical, on the J ew s, and on many other topics 
Yet It remains true that his attempts to improve 
his poem were only very shghtly successful He 
had no literary foresight or power of self-cnticism 
In his successive alteraUons he omitted some of 
his finest lines, spoilt others, and inserted many 
passages of extraordinary dullness He seems to 
have stumbled on his felicities of phrase rather than 
to have sought for and recognised them He was 
intensely in earnest, could think for himself, had 
quick eyes for what was going on around him, and 
a great command of language — gifts all useful to a 
poet, and which can hardly e.\ist m fusion without 
poetical result He challenges greater attention 
than his predecessors because he essayed so much 
harder a task, and because his temper and person 
ahty are so much more interesting , but compared 
with his great contemporary, Geoffrey Chaucer, he 
IS but a journeyman of genius by the side of a 
great master 

ChnuLcr. 

Chaucer, to whom we must now turn, used to 
be called the ‘ Father of English Poetry,’ and 
although such epithets are rightly going out of 
fashion, if we call him the father of our modem 
poetry we shall be speaking the literal tmth 
While the works of his predecessors have only 
been brought back into notice dunng the nine 
teenth century, and still are read by few except 
professed students, Chaucer’s poetry has been i 
read and enjoyed continuously from his own day 
to this, and the greatest of his successors, from 
Spenser and Milton to Tennyson and William 
Moms, have joined m praising it Moreover, he 
himself deliberately made a fresh beginning in 
our literature He disregarded altogether the old 
English tradition, and cv'en the work written at an 
earher period under French influence For miracle 
plays and romances he had a sovereign contempt, 
and, for any influence w Inch they exerted on him, 
the wntings of his fellow-countryonen, from Coed 
mon to Langland, might never have existed His 
masters m his art were the Frenchmen, Guillaume 
Loms, Jean de Meung, Degmllevillc, Machault, 
the Latins, Ov id, Virgil, and Statius , above aU, the 
Italians, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio The 
break between Layamon and the Old English 
wnters before the Conquest is not greater than the 
break between Chaucer and his predecessors, and 
the break proceeded in each case from the same 
cause, the enlargement of the literary horizon and 
the adoption of new forms and subjects and ideas 
under foreign influence We can see that there 
were special arcumstances in Chaucer’s life which 
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helped him to mike this new departure He ^v'ls, 
as fir as uc know, the first notable English poet 
^ ho M’as bom in London, the first Mho ims a Hj- 
man, the first nho nas connected with the Court 
The writers of some of the romances may have 
possessed lU tliesc qualifications, but their work 
was impersonal and never rose to poetic self 
consciousness, nor need we trouble to inquire if 
Minot also was a lav man and a courtier But to a 
red poet the three points were all of importance 
With the English language still divided into widely 
dilierent dialects the penalty of provincialism was 
crushing To be bom m London carried with it 
the use of the dialect which, in the novv rapidly 
declining vogue of French was fast assuming the 
position of standard English, and allowed the 
writer to appc.il to the widest and best educated 
class of readers To be a 1 iv man, and a layman 
in the king’s sen ice, was no less important. It 
meant a new standpoint, freedom from cramping 
influences, ind a wider knowledge of life For 
three centuries English poets had lived in the 
sh idc— a sh ide at first so gloomv that it emshed 
them out, and which even when it lightened must 
hive numbed and depressed them Now at last 
the gift of poetr> came to an Englishman who was 
in the centre of English life, who had an audience 
, n adv to listen, quick to appreciate whatever he 
wrote. There is melancholy in Chaucer’s earl) 
work, the melanchol) from which hardly an) true 
poet seems able to escape , but it is no deeper than 
the clouds in April, and tlie sense of the warmth 
ind bciutv of life pervades all he wrote His 
‘May mornings’ are, no doubt, conventional, but 
the love of the spring was m his blood, and he 
himself represents the spring tide of our modern 
poetr) 

\n interesting theory has latel) been propounded 
that the name Ch.aucer, which is found in many 
different spellings, stands for ‘Chauflecire,’ or 
Chifl-wav, a chaft wa\ being the officer who had 
to prepare the large wax seals then in use for 
offlci il documents The older explanation makes 
It ctjuivalent to ‘chaussier,’ or shoemaker, and 
this is perhaps still the more probable Whatever 
Its origin, the name was not very uncommon m the 
thirte-eiith and fourteenth centuncs, being found 
more especially in London and in the eastern 
counties Chaucer’s grandfather and father were 
connected with both these parts, living m London 
Old holding some small est ito at Ipswich^ The 
grandfather, Robert Chaucer, was i collector of 
customs on wine , tlie father, John Chaucer, a 
vintner, who had a house in Thames Street, went 
ibroid on die king’s service in 1338, and ten 
)ears later acted as deputy to the king’s butler in 
the port of Southampton Geoffrey Chaucer was 
prob ibl) born in 1340, or a little c.arher, but vve first 
hear of him m \pnl 1357, when, as fragments of 
her household accounts show, a pair of red and 
bhek breeches, a short cloak, and shoes were 
provided for him as one of the sen ants of the 


Ladv Elizabeth, wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. 
An entry of another payment to him shows that 
Chaucer passed the winter of i 357 ~ 5 ^ seat 

at Hatfield in Yorkshire, where his future patron, 
John of Gaunt, was a visitor In 1359 he bore 
arms for the first time, taking part in the unlucky 
campiign of that vear in France, till he was made 
pnsoner at ‘ Retters,’ probably Rdthel, not far from 
Rhcims In March 1360 the king contributed ^16 
tow aids the amount required for his ransom, and 
either about tins time or a little earlier Chaucer 
must have pissed into his service, for vve next 
hear of him, m 1367, as EdwarcT Ill’s ‘dilectus 
valcttus’ (‘well-beloved yeoman’), to whom, in 
consideration of his past and future services, an 
annuity of twenty marks was grantpd for life By 
this time Chaucer was married, for in 1366 (when 
she received a pension of ten marks) the name 
Philippa Chaucer appears among" tliose of the 
ladies of the queen’s bedchamber In 1372 John 
of Gaunt granted her a pension of ^10, and in 
1374 this same pension was rcgrinted tp Geoffrey 
and Philippa Chaucer for good services rendered 
by them ‘ to the said Duke, his consort, and his 
mother the Queen ’ It is practicall) ceHam that 
this Philippa Chaucer was a daughter of Sir Pa)'ne 
Root of Hainault, and sister of the Katharine 
Swtynford who ultimately became John of Gaunt’s 
third w ife ' 

Not long, probably, after 1367 Chaucer was pro- 
moted to be one of the king’s esquires , m 1369 he 
saw another campaign in France, and between 1370 
and 1379 was abroad no fewer than seven times 
in the king’s service Two of these missions 
(those of 1370 and 1376) were secret, and vve 
know nothing of them except that in the second 
Chaucer was in the suite of Sir John Burley 
In 1377 he went to FLanders wath Sir Thomas 
Percy, and m this and the following year was 
twice in France m connection with negotiations 
for a peace and Richard II ’s marriage The two 
missions still to be mentioned w'ere the most im 
portant of all, for both took him to Ital) In 
December 1372 Chaucer was sent to Genoa to 
arrange with its citizens as to the choice of an 
English port where the) should have pnvileges 
as traders, and m Ma) or June 1378 he followed 
Sir Edward Berkeley to Lombardy, there to treat 
(‘touching the King’s expedition of war’) with Ber- 
nabo Visconti, Lord of Milan, and with the famous 
free lance Sir John Hawkwood. The earlier of 
these two Italian journeys probably only lasted a 
few months, but during it Chaucer was fortunate 
enough to meet at Padua the famous Petrarch, 
and to learn from him the story of Grisclda which 

r Wc hear of two bonv bom of this marriage — (i) Thomaa Chaucer, 
who occupied the house m which hii father died till hia own death 
Bmler, several times Speal er of the House of Commons, 
^d m other waj-s an important person and (a) a mucli j conger 
Lewis, for whom Chaucer transhted a treatise on ihe Aslroltite 
Flizahcth Chaucer for whose novicmtc at the Abhcy of Barking 
John of Gaunt ptid a large sum in tiSi was proliahly the poets 
daughter 
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Petrarch had recently turned into Latin from the 
Italian ot Boccaccio Of his second mission, on 
which he was away eight months, wc know no such 
pleasing incident , but from the energy with which 
he devoted himself to poetry immediately after his 
return, and from the intimate acquaintance with 
the Italian of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
which his own poems now first show, it must 
rank as one of the most important e\ents m his 
hfe. 

On St George’s Day 1374 Chaucer received 
from the king a grant of a pitcher of wine daily, 
which he subsequendy commuted for an additional 
pension of t.vcnty marks In June of the same 
year he was appointed Comptroller of the Customs 
and Subsidy of ools. Skins, &.c. in tlic Port of 
London, vath the obligation to keep the rolls of 
his office with hts owai hand In 1375 he was 
made the guardian of a certain Edmund Staple- 
gate of Kent, from whom he recened, for wardship 
and mamage fee, a sum of ^104, or 01 er £1200 
modem \alue The profits of another wardship 
granted at the same time arc not know n to us , 
but m 1376 we hear of a grant by the king of 
^71, 4s fid , the price of some wool forfeited at the 
customs for not paying duty In 1382 the con- 
trollership of the petty customs was gi\en him m 
addition to the post he already held, and m this 
new appointment he was allowed to employ a 
deputy It IS clear that Chaucer’s income during 
these years must hate been very considerable , but 
It is clear also that between his controllership at 
home and his missions abroad he was kept busily 
employed, and that until the missions ceased he 
could have had but htde time for poetry 

Of the works which Chaucer, in ins references 
to his owai warnings, asenbes to his earliest period 
set era! hate not come down to us The hymns 
for Lot e’s hply day s ‘ that highten Balades, 
Roundels, Virclaycs’ hate nearly all penshed , 
the translation of Innocent Ill’s treatise, De 
Misena Conddtoms Humana (‘ Of the w recched 
engendnng of manky nde,’ as Chaucer calls it), 
has left its mark on a few stanzas of the ‘ Man 
of Latv’s Tale , ’ the story of ‘ Ccy \ and Alcioun,’ 
from Otid, survitcs, m part or whole, not as a 
separate piece, but m the prologue to the DetJu 
of tho Duclusse ‘Ongenes upon the "Maude- 
leyne’ — that is, a translation of the homtl) on St 
Alary Magdalene WTongly attnbuted to Ongen — 
has perished utterly , and a ‘ Book of the Lion,’ 
assigned to Chaucer by Lydgate, probably a trans- 
lation of Guillaume Machault’s Le Dit dn Lto?t, 
has shared the same fate. Of wlrnt has become 
of Chaucer^s translation of the Roman de la Rose, 
the poem of over twenty- two thousand French 
octosyllables, begun in the previous century by 
Guillaume de Loms, and completed by Jean de 
Meung, It is difficult to write with brevity A 
translation of about one -third of the French 
onginnl has come down to us , but this translation 
has' been shown to consist of two fragments, 


with a long gap between them, while the first 
of these fragments is again divided by linguistic 
tests into two sections, which yet read on without 
any obviously abrupt transition. The one manu- 
script which preserves these fragments does not 
giv e anv suggestion as to w ho translated them , 
the attnbution to Chaucer m the earliest printed 
edition — that of 1532— is of no value The frag- 
mentary translation is throughout quite good 
enough to be Chaucer’s, but on the evidence 
of the hnguistic tests, philologists now declare 
that, while lines 5811-7696 are not likely to be 
by Chaucer, lines 1706-5810 cannot possibly be 
by him, and lines 1-1705 not only may be, but 
certainly are, his work.^ 

All that can here be said is, that bv general 
consent the greater part of the extant Romaunt of 
the Rose is pronounced un-Chaucenan, and tliat the 
lines which have a good claim to be his come 
under some suspicion from the company m which 
they arc found. 

Of the carlv poems by Chaucer which hav e come 
dovvai to us, all exhibit a vague melancholv and 
tender grace and several are more or less dis 
tmctly rehgious The DUhe of Dlaunche the 
Duchtssc,' s'dMida. he wrote in 1369-70 to com 
memorate Blanche of Castile, John of Gaunt’s 
first w ife, show s him strongly under the influence 
of his French, models The central feature of 
the poem (which runs to over thirteen hundred 
lines) is the description by the knight who repre- 
sents John of Gaunt of the beauty and virtue of 
the ‘goode faire white’ whom he had won and 
lost. This IS led up to by the conventional dev ices 
of a dream in which the poet finds himself m a 
fair park, joins m a hunt, and then strays from 
It, and finds, seated m sorrow beneath an oak, 
the knight, whom he persuades to tell him the 
cause of his gnef Perhaps a little before, perhaps 
a little after, the Dethe of Blaimche the Duchesse, 
Chaucer translated from the French of Guillaume 
de Deguillcville a hymn to the Blessed Virgin, in 
which the stanzas began with the different letters 
of the alphabet in their order, whence its name 
The ABC Most of the stanzas open well, but 
Chaucer had not yet learnt to translate with 
freedom and ease, and few of them end as well 
as they begin. A much finer poem, the Exclama- 
cton of the Dethe of Pitt, is mostly connected with 
the Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse, because its 
complaint against the cruelty of Love is thought 
to fit in well wath a passage in the latter poem 

1 Th« linguistic charactcnatics which exclude the possibility of 
Cbauccnan authorship (except on wme hypothesis too >iolcnt to 
be admitted) arc the occurrence of northern forms m the rhj mes, 
assonances milead of rhymes, and rhjracs (especially of infinuhcs 
and French substauiiici m — for example ‘cr>5 ‘malad>fi — 

with adverbs m — for example ‘trcwelj, lendrely’) of words 
and forros to which the / final is essential with other words or 
fornts which hasc no claim to it. The first and second charac 
tenstics give negative evidence that poems which show them cannot 
be Chaucer'* the third, it is claimed, goes bejond this, because no 
one save Chaucer cared for these niccues, and ibercfore any poem 
ID which they arc slnctl> observed must be by him. 
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.\hich speaks of the poet’s sleeplessness and of i 
mjsterious ci^ht jear sickness, which is explained 
as refemnif to a hapless lo\e affair It is b> no 
means certain that either poem has an> real 
biographical import, and the DlIIu of Ptti. is so 
fiiicl} wntten thit it seems rash to claim for it a 
\ cr* c trly date on the score of the meaning we 
read into it With the dubious exceptiop of an 
ingenious poem, the CotnpleyiU of Mats (full of 
astronomiraJ learning and with a possible reference 
to a Court intrigue 
bet\ etn the Lad> 

Isabella of York 
ind Lord Hunting 
don I, claimed, on 
no \ en, strong e\ i 
deuce, for the jear 
■379i '^0 know of 
no other scparite 
poems which 
Cliaucer wrote dur 
lOo the ’se\enties, 
and whieh are now 
extint. It seems 
certain, however 
that three or four 
of the CaiiUibitrv 
Pales were wntten 
during tins period, 
long before that 
great scheme h id 
entered the poet’s 
head, and were sub 
sC(|uenily inserted 
in their place with 
more or less rex i 
Sion The first of 
these IS the ‘ Second 
Nun’s Tale,’ the 
‘L>f of Saint 
Ceejie,’ a weak 
translation from the 
Lt^tiiila 4uh.a of 
Jacobus de \ ora 
ginc. Vs It stands 
among the CaitUrbury Tales the narrator is still 
ni ide to speak of herself as a son of E\ e , there is 
a reference to readers instead of listeners, and the 
feebleness with which the storj is handled proves 
still more surelj that it was written long before 
the earliest possible date at which the Tales, as a 
whole, can hive been planned With this we 
m i> reel on the ‘Clerk’s Tale’ of the Patience of 
Griselda, the storj, as he tells us himself, which 
Chaucer heard from Petrarch, from whose Latin 
version of Uoccaccio’s Italian it is translated, 
ilso the ‘Man of Law’s Talc’ of the Fortitude of 
Constance t^thc Emperor of Rome’s daughter, so 
cruellv persecuted by her heathen mothers in law), 
translated from the Vnglo French chronicle of 
Nichol Is T nvet, a Dominican friar who had died 
soon after Chaucer was bom Both these are 


well told, with passages of pathetic beauty, and 
we can trace m them the increasing freedom with 
which Chaucer used his poetic material The last 
Canterbury Tale for which an early date is claimed, 
the story of the tragedies of great men told by 
the sporting Monk, seems at first sight obviously 
late, for one of the stones refers to the death 
of Bemabo Visconti of iMilan in 1385 But it 
IS possible, without hair-sphttmg, to divide the 
seventeen tragedies into five wntten when the 

Canterbury Tales 
were in view, and 
twelve earlier ones , 
and even when these 
are thrown into the 
scale, Chaucer’s ex- 
tant work which can 
be assigned to an 
earlier date than 
1380 remains strik- 
ingly small in com 
parison with his 
splendid produc- 
tiveness dunng the 
next ten or twelve 
years 

rhe great quick- 
ening of Chaucer’s 
poetic gifts which 
we can trace about 
1380 must be 
directly connected 
with the second of ‘ 
his two Italian mis- 
sions, tliat of 1378- 
79 Six years be- 
fore, when he had 
made his first jour- 
ney to Italy, he had 
probably known 
very little Italian, 
and had very little 
money to buy books 
His second mission 
enabled him to per- 
fect himself m the language, and we cannot doubt 
that he brought home wnth him at least three Italian 
masterpieces, the Divuia Commedia of Dante, and 
the resettle and Filostrato of Boccaccio At first 
he made expenments A fragment of metneal 
essays, now called for convenience A Cotnpleynt to 
his Lady, is jjartly w ntten in Dante’s terza nma , 
and another fragment, Aneltda and Arcyte, shows 
him beginning an ambitious rehandling of the 
resettle, from which seventy of its three hundred 
and fifty seven lines are translated His third 
manuscript proved more immediately productive, 
for (probably between 1380 and 1383) he carried 
to completion his magnificent version of the 
I ilostrato, the Trotlus and Creseyde, which still 
remains the finest narrativ'e poem of its kind 
in the English language. Here for the first time 
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his absolute poetic master> is apparent. He 
translates, i\hen he chooses to translate, with case 
and grace, and he raises the whole poem to 
a higher level, investing the faithless Cresejde 
with a piteousness which pleads for her forgiveness, 
and turning her go between uncle. Sir Pandarus, 
whose onginal character has made his nunc a 
hateful word, into a good-natured humorous 
friend, whose easy code of morals is quite distinct 
front baseness Whde at work on the Trotlus, 
Chaucer seems to have found time to translate 
a treatise of a very different kind, the De Con- 
solatioiie Philosophic of the Roman statesman 
Boethius, who wrote it in pnson while awaiting 
his murder by the Emperor Theodonc in A.D 525 
The Dt Consolatione is w ntten in alternate prose 
and verse. Chaucer rendered it all into rather 
obscure and laboured prose, but some of the 
passages which most attracted him appear after 
this date embedded m his poetr)', the easy flow 
of the verse presenting a striking contrast to the 
artificiality of his prose He was called off again 
from the ftotlus in 1381 or 1382 to celebrate the 
betrothal of Richard II to Anne of Bohemia, and 
m the Parlement of P ouhs, with its tale of the 
mustenng of the birds on St Valentine's Da>, 
and their debate as to which of her suitors is 
worthiest of the beautiful ‘ formel eagle,’ who re- 
presented the queen, produced the bnghtest and 
daintiest of courtly allegones 

When the Proilus was finished Chaucer turned 
to his Divina Commedta, and m the Hous of Fame 
endeavoured to describe a journey with a heaven- 
sent guide, in which, despite its lighter vein, the 
influence of Dante is clearly discernible \Vhen 
contrasted with the Dcthe of Blauncho the Dttchesse, 
w ntten in the same octosyllabic couplet, the 
growth of metneal power m the Hous of Fame 
is very marked It contains also fine passages, 
notably the descnption of the temple of Fame 
and of the suitors to the wayward goddess, but 
Chaucer’s lack of constructive genius left it a 
failure and a fragment. The golden eagle of 
Jupiter Iiad soared vvith him to Fame’s abode, and 
he had been shown all that there was to see , 
but there was no possible climax to be reached, 
and for lack of a climax Chaucer left the poem 
unfinished 

His next venture, as to which we can speak 
with certunty,^ the LegetuL of Good Women, 
sliared the same fate Elsewhere he refers to 
this poem as the ‘ Scintes Legende of Cupide,’ the 
Legend of Cupid’s Saints, of the fair women who 
had loved too well, and had died as Love’s martyrs 
In a prologue, of which two versions exist, both 
admirably w ntten, he feigns that Love had threat- 
ened him vv ith punishment for the treasons he had 
wntten against him in his translation of the Roman 

1 It H not improbable that the rchindlinci of the storj of Palam»m 
and \rale, fiom the Tfsetdfy wltjcli has come down to at the 
kni^hii laic, was wniicn conteoiporancooily wiili, or bcfwx, 
the Ltitndc 
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de la Rose, and in Troiltts and Crtseydej tliat 
he had been saved by the intercession of Love’s 
queen, the fair Alcestis — the heroine of Greek legend 
who died for her unworthy husband, Admetus— 
and had been bidden to write these stones of 
women’s faithfulness as a palinode There were 
to be nineteen such stones, with that of Alcestis 
herself to crow n them, and the book when finished 
was to be presented to the queen (not Cupid’s, 
but Richard II ’s), who was no doubt intended to 
identify herself with Alcestis Not nineteen but 
nine stones were wntten, the earlier ones, especi- 
ally those of Cleopatm. and Dido, together vvatli 
the prologue, being admirably told But, as the 
Greek philosophers had long since discovered, 
while wickedness is multiform, virtue admits of 
less variation , and as Chaucer wrote story after 
story of faithful women — Thisbe, Medea, Lucrctia, 
Anadne, Philomela, Phyllis, Hy^permnestra — he 
began to tire of so uniform a theme, and even 
falls from tragedy into comedv by throwing out 
a hint that he was the only man to whom women 
could safely trust In 13S5 he was permitted to 
exercise his Conirollersbip of the Customs of 
Wool by deputy, a pnvilege accorded from the 
first m the case of the petty customs , and perhaps 
in this or the next year a holiday pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, made in his owai person, set his 
brain throbbing with a new scheme which, in its 
variety and boundless possibilities, was in sink- 
ing contrast with that on which he was engaged 
In any case, the Legende of Good Women was 
abandoned, and the Canterbury Rales, the crowai 
ing work of his life, took its place 
At tins date of 1385-86, when we think of 
Cliaucer as beginning to pi m his Canterbiuy TaLs, 
he was eminently prosperous The Taks can have 
been only just begun when misfortune befell him 
In October 1386 he sat m Parliament as one of 
the knights of the shire for Kent, an accession of 
dignity which, by bnnging him into activ c political 
life, probably cost him his offices His patron, John 
of Gaunt, was out of England^ and his place in 
the goveniment was filled by the hostile Duke of 
Gloucester A commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the subsidies and customs, 
and by December new appointments show us that 
Cliaucer had been superseded m both his controller- 
ships His deputies may have played him false, 
or he himself may hav e been in fault, but it seems 
at least as likely that the supersession was political, 
and would not have been enforced had he not sat 
in Parliament a month before In Uie second half 
of 1387 he lost his wife’s pension (granted her in 
1366), either by her death or by its being com 
muted In May 13S8 he assigned away his owai 
pensions from the king, obv lously m order to raise 
money, and was thus, as fu as we know, left with 
nothing but the pension of ^10 onginally granted 
by John of Gaunt to Phiiippa Chaucer, but subsc 
quently regranted to both husband and wife It 
seems reasonable to believe that it was dunng 
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these distressful times that Chiucer wrote oOmc 
or all of the senes of boladcs, fht. I armcr ^I^c, 
FoyLinK.^ l>uth, Ci,nttUsst.^ LaL of SUJ/ostitisiL, 
which all owe something to the Dc Coitsohilioiu 
Philosophnx of Boethius In the // /r///, with its 
fine opening, ‘Flee from the press, md dwell with 
soothfaslness,’ we must imagine that Chiucer is 
consoling himself, in the Fortii/ie (the bahxiit. iit 
vtsai^i. sans paulure, the ‘unpainted fice’ of i 
faithful friend) he makes the fickle goddess herself 
plead on his behalf 

Frjuccs I pre) )ou of your gcnlilLSse 

het nat tins man on me llnij, cryi- and pkyiie, 

Ami I shal tiuyU jou )Our bybjueoSo 

In the Ltik of 61 li/iisiiit-ssi, which Ins been 
strangely misinterpreted, and therefore misd itcd, 
he seems to applaud the jneasurcs winch Rich ird II 
look against the ‘merciless Birliiment’ when he 
declared himself of age m i\I ly 13S9 Actordmg 
to a copyist (Shirley), who records stieril suth 
triditions, this poem w is sent by Clnurcr ‘to his 
soveram lordc k\nge Richarde the secotinde, ihan 
being' in his Castell of M iiidcsorc ' iiid nothing 
that we know of Ch tuctr mal cs it likely th it he 
would ha\c oiTcred aducc unless he was sure it 
would be accetitalilc. In any case, he speedih 
profited by the change of Ministry, heing apjKimted 
Clerk of the King’s Works m July 1389, and a 
Commissioner of the Roadwai between {jrecnwich 
and Woolwich m 1390 But a year later he bad 
lost his clerkship again, and eien if he is to be 
identified with the Gcofircy Chaucer who about this 
time was made Forester of Nonh Pctlierion Park 
m Somersetshire (an appointment m the gift of ilie 
family of his first patroness), his income must have 
seemed to him sadly small 

It was probabK during these five years (1386-91) 
of financial vicissitudes that the bulk of the 
CattUrbury laUs were written If Chaucer had 
less income lie bad more leisure, and he used it 
to good purpose The idea of the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage as a framework for a senes of stones 
seems to hive been entirely his own Ihlgriniagcs 
were still immensely popular in England, and tint 
to tlic shrine of St Thom is of C interbury ilie most 
popular of all It ofiered a pleasant holiday in 
vaned company, and with religious opporiunities 
which the pilgnms could use as they pleased 1 he 
men and w omen whom Chaucer pictures as meeting 
at the Pabaid Inn at Southwark, the usual starting- 
point for pilgrims from London and Uic neighbour 
hood, were distinctly holiday folk, but they were 
religious enough to be willing to listen to a very 
long sermon as they drew near their destination 
In his immortal Prologue Chaucer tells us all about 
them— about the bra\e courteous Knight, his son 
the Squire, and tlicir sturdy Yqomen , about the 
Lawyer and the Doctor who rode on pilgrimage, 
though the one was so busy and the othePs study 
was ‘but little on the Bible,’ about the dinner 
loving Franklin, the Merchant with his thoughts 


alvv lys on his hiisiiiUbS, tht piritc Shipman, the 
rase illy Miller, the drunl eii Cook, the < lafty Man- 
ciple, tile cr ibbed Reeve, the live London burgesses 
and the honest, kind he irtcd Ploughinan , ine>si of 
ill about the ‘religious’ [leople—tlit tender In olid 
Prioress, with her lad_, cli ipl tin and priests, the 
hunting Mwik, the I nar, ‘the best btg„ tr in liis 
house',’ the Summoner uul P irdom 1, (y pes of the 
very worst hangers on of the Chureh , and, to 
bal ince these,' the good Pimoii md the stiifiiou. 
Clerk of Otford, with not 111 (/tinre of worldliness 
between them All these t-li liner punts for Us m 
lively colours, ind llien starts theni on their four 
days’ ride liirougii Deptford, (,itenwich, Ifocliester, 
and Siitingbounu , fitting them v th t des of 
rhiv ilrv and 10m mre, of iiohli eiidurmee and 
low ailventnce, of tnediev il iiiirule iiitl old v orld 
Icgeiul iiidmytli a ran m of lurraiivi is great is 
the dyveisityof the tellers ind the namtive, tub 
few exceptions, ilmosl perferth told Ilv-is 1 
gre It seheine woriliiJv cirned oul, tliough not to 
completion, for instead of the hundred tnd tvvenlj 
tales originally pi inned only twenty four v.cre 
nritien, md of llitje one was cmlv test latgun 
another lell inroniplete, md t 10 otl ers nwe 
dnni itieally broken off before lliey were fini-hed 

The heme wliieli II irry B(iley,the host of the 
‘ Fabirtl,’ proposed to liis giic'-ts was ilut eaeh of 
them shuitld tell two tales on the w i\ to Canter 
burv md two on the return journey, and that the 
teller of the best tile -houid be rewarded b\ i 
supper u the eost of the rest In the monimgq 
when they re,ich the halting place I nowai as tlie 
\\ ueniig of St riumias lots are cast is to who 
shill tell the lirst tile, md the Knight to whom 
the lot falls, responds with the storv of Palamon 
ind Arcyte, a splendid reiidenng of Boecicuo’s 
Jestuh Then follow tales by two of the ChurK, 
the Miller and Reeve, e leh seeling to discredit 
the othePs craft by a kn ivisli storv, into the tcllmg 
of whicli, more cspccialh Uie Reeve s, Cb nicer put 
ail Ins skill A sum! ir tale by tlie Cook is pLieeal 
next in order, but is a mere fragment , and the-se 
are all Chaucer wioie for the first dax-’s tide fiom 
Southwark to Deptlord 

rile next days Uile telling, liter a Late start (ten 
o’clock) from Deptford, heoins with the old storv 
of Constance (see page 62), which Cluauccr, rather 
unsuitably', assigns to the Man of I iw Then the 
Shipman tells a story of a trusting husband 
faithless wife, and roguish monk , to which in effec- 
tive centrist is olTercd bv tlie Prioress’s legend, 
told with devout simpheity, of i little Chnstnn 
chorister muidered by the Jews' The poet him 
self IS then called upon, and the ‘merry words’ 
of Harry Bailev, the host of the ‘ labard,’ who 
acted as leader of the party, may serve as a gootl 
example of the talks on the road with which the 
r jLs are linked together — 

Wliau seytl wns al this mimele, every man 

As sobre was that wonder w is to st 

Til that cure Ilostt jaiicn Uio bigan Jt« Uicu 
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And than at erst he lookid upon me, then at first 

And sejde thus ‘ What man artow’ ’ quod he , art thou 
‘Thou lookest as thou woldest fynde an hare , 

For ever upon the ground I se thee stare 

, Apptoch6 neer, and looke up murily 

Now war > on , sires, and lat this man hat e place , beware 
He in the naast is shape as «el as I, 

This were a popet in an arm t’ embrace 
For any womman, smal and fair of face 
He semeth ehyssh by his contenaunce. 

For unto no tvight doth he daliaunce 

Sey now somwhat, syn other folk have sayd , 

Telle us a tale of mjrtlie, and that anon 
‘ Host^,’ quod 1, ‘ ne beth nat ytele apayd, 1 

For other taU cerles kan I noon, tnow 

But of a rym I Icmed longe agoon ’ thyme 

‘ Y e, that is good,’ quod he, ‘ no w shul we heere 
Som deyntee thjng, me thynketh by his cheere ’ 

{CnnUrbury ruUs B , 1SS1-1901 Globe Ed.) 

1 Do not be ill pleased 

But Chaucer was far too wise really to put one of 
his dainty things into hib own mouth The rhyme 
‘he lemed longe agoon’ proves to be a parody 
of the old romances, the delightful ‘Tale of Sir 
Thopas,’ which, of course, Harry Bailey takes quite 
senously and indignantly interrupts Then Chaucer 
gives up poetry and tells an interminable talc of 
‘ Melibeus and his wife Prudence’ (translated from 
a French vetsion of the Liber Coiisolatioms of 
Albertano of Brescia, waitten c 1238), which is 
heard to^the bitter end. As if this were not enough, 
the Monk, instead of a hunting story, pours out the 
string of ‘tragedies’ which Chaucer had written 
some years before, with five new ones, and the 
Knight and Harry Bailey interrupt him most 
righteously Unlike Chaucer, he will not make 
a second attempt, but the Nun’s Priest comes to 
the rescue with a bnght rendenng of the old folk 
tale of the ‘ Fox and the Hen,’ filled out in the 
poet’s happiest v ein 

To the morning of the third day have been 
assigned, vyith no great certainty, the Doctor of 
Physic’s V ery pool retelling of the story of 
Appius and Virginia (from the Roman tie la Rose), 
the Pardoner’s unblushing Prologue, with its reve- 
lations of the tneks of his wretched trade, and 
his story (ulhmately of Indian origin) of the three 
ruffians who went out in search of Death, and found 
him by murdenng each other m their eagerness 
to have possession, each for himself alone, of a 
treasure trove of gold. It is as liltcly as not that 
these tales belong to the fourth day , but to the 
third, while the Pilgnms were on their way to dine 
at Sittingboume, and thence, according to the accus- 
tomed route, to sleep at Ospnnge, we can certainly 
assign five stories Of these, the first, preceded 
by a prologue as shameless and as amusing as 
the Pardoner’s, is the Wife of Bath’s tale of the 
knight who, when he took courage to marry the 
hag who had saved his life, found her a fair 
maid This is followed by the tales m which, 
like the Miller and Reeve, the Fnar and Sum 
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raoner cast stones at each other’s calling , the Sum- 
moner’s Tale, though its humour is of the lowest, 
being another example of Chaucer’s supreme 
skill After a break the Clerk is furnished wath a 
story by Chaucer’s hunting up his old version of 
Patient Gnselda, wiili some added stanzas , and 
then the Merchant redresses tlie balance by his 
tale showing how Jove himself could not prevent a 
young wife from fooling her old husband 
The fourth day’s story -telfing opens on a higher 
level with the Squire’s ‘half told’ romance of 
Cambuscan and the horse of brass, followed by 
the Franklin’s version of a lost French story' in 
which a wife is ready to sacrifice even her honour 
rather than break her word In reading this, as 
in the stones of Constance and Gnselda, we have 
to remember that medieval moralists were apt to 
think of only one virtue at a time, and when this 
is understood it takes a high place among the Tales 
Again there is a gap Then the legend of St 
Cecilia, left in all its vveakness of early work, is 
assigned to the Pnoress’s attendant Nun, to be 
followed by an unexpected incident, the overtaking 
of the Pilgrims by a Canon and his Yeoman, who 
have ndden hard to catch them up The Canon 
IS an alchemist, who wastes his own substance and 
Uiat of his dupes in trying to turn silver into gold , 
and lus Yeoman, after putting his master to flight 
by his frank confessions, tells a tale of another 
rogue of tlie same sort After this the Manciple 
explains (from Ovid) how a white crow’s indiscreet 
revelations caused Apollo to turn all crows black , 
and then, as Canterbury comes m sight, the 
Pilgrims bethink them of their religious duties, 
and listen to a long sermon on repentance, de- 
livered by the good Parson, who at an earlier 
stage of the journey had been v ery peccmptonly 
given to understand that no preaching was w ahted 
Altogether the Canterbury Tales contain some 
eighteen thousand lines of verse besides the two 
prose treatises — 1 e. the tale of Melibee and the 
Parson’s sermon W e have no record and no sure 
grounds for conjecture as to over how many y ears 
their composition was spread, but except it be in 
the Doctor’s tale or the Manciple’s they show no 
sign of failing power , and it is probable that they 
were written m quick succession, until loss of 
favour at Cpurt or some otltcr cause discouraged 
the poet, and he laid his bulky manuscript aside, 
unfinished As we hav e seen, he lost his Clerkship 
of the Works m 1391 , and if, as seems probable 
from the occurrence of the date ‘12 March 1391’ 
[O S ] in one of its calculations, he was vvnting the 
treatise on the Astrolabe soon after this, we may 
fairly take it as a sign that his interest m the Tales 
vv-as already waning In his humorous Envov a 
Bukloii, which was vvntten about 1396, he prays 
his friend to read the ‘Wife of Bath’ upon the 
marriage question, and we are left to wonder 
whether he allowed copies of the TaUs in their 
incomplete form to be multiplied dunng his life, 
or whether it was only after his death that they 
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reached a wider public than his immediate friends 
Of other work he did but htdc during the last 
decade of his life. His treatise on the Astrolabe 
(an instrument for taking astronomical obserta- 
tions), addressed to his little ten-> car-old son 
Lewis, was left incomplete, like so much else, 
though in this case he had the treatises of the old 
Arabian, astronomer l\Icssahala, and of the York- 
slure mathematician John Hoi) wood (Johannes 
de Sacro Bosco), on which to draw Of poems 
of this period we have onl> four remaining, all 
of them short, and all apparently written with 
somethmg less than his wonted ease. The sportue 
Envoy a Scogati, on the \engeancc he might 
expect from Venus for having ‘given up’ his 
lady, may belong to the >ear 1393, and ends with 
a pitiful rcciucst from the pool road commissioner 
that die fav oured dweller ‘ at the stream’s head ’ — 

I e the Court at Windsor — would ‘mind his fnend 
there it ma) fructifye.’ The so called Covipleynt 
of Vtnus, a triple balade from the French of 
Graunson, a Savoyard knight, pensioned by Richard 
H m 1393, may belong to the same jear The 
Envoy a BuKton, giving him his ‘ counseil touch- 
ing manage,’ is dated by its reference to the 
English expedition to Friesland m 1396 The 
Compleynt to his Purs, sent to the ‘Conquerour 
of Brutes A.lbioun,’ from whom it elicited a fresh 
pension, belongs, of course, to 1399 None of 
these poems are unworthy of Chaucer, and it is 
true that he never wrote his baladcs and short 
iwerns with the ease of his narrative m the couplet 
stanza, but they seem to belong to a later and less 
liappy period than any of the Canto bury Tales, 
and we maj reasonably conclude that the Talcs, 
though the crowning work of his life, were not 
being wntten nght up to the last 

In truth, It IS to be feared that the last nine 
years of Chaucer’s life were not very prosperous 
or happy His friends did not desert him, for m 
1394 Richard II granted him a new pension of 
twenty pounds a year , but we find him frequently 
anticipating it by small loans from the Exdiequcr, 
and m iMa) 1398 he obtained from the king letters 
of protection to prevent his creditors suing him 
In October Richard granted him a Jun of wine 
yearly, apparendy in answer to a petition which 
begged for it as a ‘work of chanty ,’ and a )car 
later, when Richard had been deposed, Henry IV, 
the soil of Chaucer’s old patron, John of Gaunt, by 
an additional pension of forty marks {£26, 13s qd ), 
granted in answer to the Compleynt to his Puts, 
placed the old poet once more m comfortable 
circumstances On the followrng Christmas Eve 
Chaucer took a long lease, for fifty-three years, 
of a house in the garden of St Mary’s Chapel, 
Westminster, which his son, Thomas Chaucer, 
the King’s Butler, continued to occupy after his 
death , and there are records of his draw mg m 
stalnients of his pensions in February' and June of 
1400 The June payment was received on his 
bell ilf by a fnend, which may, or may not, point 


to his already being ill All that we know is that, 
according to an inscription on a tomb erected to 
him by a lover of his works in 1556, he died on 
25th October 1400, and tliat he was buned in St 
Beneds Chapel m Westminster S.bbey , the first of 
the many poets who have found their last resting- 
place in what we now know as Poets’ Comer 

In estimating Chaucer’s position among English 
poets we have to consider his work m relation 
to that of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
and, secondly, the extent of his actual achieve- 
ment On the first point something has already 
been said , but the most important difierencc which 
separates Chaucer from the poets whose work we 
have already reviewed is that he first of English 
writers whose names we know (the limitation is in- 
troduced to exclude the author of Pearl, a possible 
exception) conceived of poetry as an art Our 
earlier poets, whose subjects would often have been 
as fitly treated in prose, wrote ‘straight on,' with 
very little ornament, and v ery little care for find- 
ing the right word or varying their verse. Their 
modesty saved them from many mistakes, and 
though their work is always on a level, it is by no 
means on a dead lev ck But any one w ho w ill read, 
say', the Cutsor Mundt from end to end and not 
find It tedious must have a special taste for old- 
world things Even Langland, who was continu- 
ally recasting his Vision, recast it not so much that 
he might improve what he had already said, but 
that he might say something different , and, as we 
have noted, he as often changed a good line for a 
worse as a poor hnc for a better In Chaucer’s 
poetry, on the other hand, we find a continuous 
development, and evidence of the hard work and 
enterprise by which that development was attained 
He begins as a mere translator, and becomes, m 
his owm way, one of the most individual of poets, 
he begins w nh monotonous v ersc, full of padding, 
and attains a metrical freedom as complete as 
Shakespeare’s , he begins m the prev alent fashion, 
and soon ennehes English htcraturc with {wo new 
metres of capital importance (the seven hnc stanza 
and decasyllabic couplet), and with a new range 
of subjects Though he had to work harder for 
his living than most of his predecessors, he took 
his art far more senously, and starting at h happier 
moment and with greater natural gifts, he attained 
results which differ from theirs not merely m degree 
but in kind. 

As regards his positive achievement some large 
admissions must be made. The pretty little songs 
in the Dethe of the Duchesse and the Parleinent 
of Foules do not entitle us to claim for him any 
senous lyncal gift, and his shorter poems generally 
are known rather by fine single lines than as 
successful wholes With the absence of the lyrical 
faculty goes the absence of passion and depth of 
thought. The true tragic note is not sounded once 
m all his poems, and his portrayal of love is 
languishing and sensuous, never strong Three of 
his women are perfectly drawn the fashionable 
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Pnoress, the tnumpbantly vulgar Wife of Bath, as 
sketches , the small-souled, piteous Cressida as a 
finished portrait The rest are personifications or 
conventional types, quickened now and again by 
some happy touch, but not possessed of flesh and 
blood. As for his asierted deep rehgious feehngs, 
there has certainl) been much exaggeration. He 
ivas interested m the problems of free-mll and 
predestination , he had the man of the world's 
admiration for practical piety wheret er he saw it , 
he had his rehgious moments, and towards the end 
of his life may have been devout , but the humor- 
ous lines in ‘ The Knightes Tale ’ — 

His spirit chaunged hous and wentd ther, 

, As I cam nei er,' I kan. nat tellen wher 

Therfore I stjntc, I nam no diviniatre 

Of souks fjnde I nat m this registre, 

are typical of his spirit in the heyday of his 
powers, and though he laid bare the worldhness 
and knavery of the hangerS-on of religion, they fill 
him mth no deep repugnance. 

Lastly, It must be oivned that Chaucer had little 
or no constructive power He could fill in other 
men's outlines and improve other men’s work as 
tnumpbantly as Shakespeare himself, but the in- 
conclusiveness of the Dethe of the Duchesst and 
the ParUment of Foules, and the unfimshed con 
diuon of every other poem in which ho tned to 
work on his own lines as regards plot, prove that 
he had no aptitude for inventing' a story and de- 
veloping It from prelude to clima't. 

When all these admissions have been made, 
Chaucer yet remains one of the greatest English 
poets, because in his own art of narrative verse 
, he attained a mastery which has never been ap- 
proached Where he should be ranked, as com- 
pared with Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Shelley, or 
Tennyson, depends entirely on the value the cntic 
attaches to different kinds of excellence In his 
own Chaucer stands first While his predecessors 
lack readers because they had too little art, later 
vvnters liave often failed because they have tned 
to introduce too much In Chaucer alone we find 
narrative m perfection — simple, direct, fluent, vary- 
ing easily with the subject, full of fais own individu- 
ahty, everywhere controlled and enlivened by his 
abounding humour, and wntten in verse of never- 
failing music and metneal power He is a great 
artist, with an artist’s self consciousness , at the 
same time he is absolutely natural and at his ease 
There are few English poets to whom we should 
attribute the combination of these qualities , there 
IS no other who has combined them to the same 
extent. 

•V narrative poet can never receiv e justice from 
quotations, but the e.xtracts which follow arc cltosen 
to illustrate as far as is possible m a few pages the 
variety of ChaucePs verse and his happmess m 
dealing wath different subjects We take bim first 
in his earlv days as the pensive, rather sentimen- 
tal young poet, weavmg his owm sorrows, real or 


imagined, into his lament for the w ife of his patron, 
John of Gaunt,^ of which our quotation forms the 
opening lines 


heed 
U— goes 
IS not — dear nor Jvitcrul 
alike 


daztd 


wholly 
agaimt nature 


I ba\e gret t\onder, by Ibis Ivghte, 

How' that I lyre, for day ne Djghte 
I may slepd w el ncyh noght , 

I have so many an >dcl thoght, 

Purely for defaute of slepe, 

Tltat, hy my Iroulhe, I lake no kepe 
Of no tb>Tig how hit cometh or gooth, 
ye me ni^ no thyng leef nor looth 
Ai la y liche good to me, — 

Jo>e or sorvve, wherso hit be, — 

For I have feljTlg m no thyng, 

But as It were, a mased thyng 
Ahvay m poynt to falle a-doun , 

For sorwful ymagynacioun 
Is ahvay hooll) m my mynde 
And vvel ye woot agaynes kynde 
Hit were to liven in this wyse, 

For Nature wolde nat suffj-se 
To noon crthly crealure 
Not long tyme to endure 
Withoutc slepe, and been in sonie , 

And I ne ma), no n>ght nc morvve, 

Slepe , and this melancolye 
And drede I have for to d>e, 

Defaute of slepe and bevynesae, 

Hath sleyn my spnnt of qujknesse 
That I have lost al lustibede 
Suche fantas>e3 been m myn hede 
So I noot what is best to do 
But men m>ghte a,x^ me i:>hy so 
I may not slepe, and what me is? what is wrong with mo 
But uatheless, who aske this nevertheless 

Leselh his asking Ixew 6ly Loses 


know not 
ask 


1 Thu and the following quotations arc taken from the Globe 
Chaucer, Tkt Works of Ctcjfrey Chaitctr edited by A W 
FoUard, H F Heath, 3 Iark H Liddclf IV S ^rcCorraick 
(^lacmiilans, 189S). The Canitrhury faltt were pnntcd by 
Caxlon in 147S and 14^3, and rcpnnted by Pynsorv (c. 1492) and 
WynkjTi do Worde (mqS). Caxton also pnnted the ParUment 0/ 
FouUs and some of the minor poems about 1478, and the Trvitus 
ahout 14S3 this b^ing pnntcd agam by Wjmk}-!! de Worde in 1517 
In i5'’6 Pynson pnntcd most of Chaucer s works in a\oUtmc m three 
parts, but the first coHeclcd edition was that pnntcd by Godfray m 
153*1 3 Lnd edited b> Thynnc, This y\zs rcpnnted in 1542 and 1550, 
and again (with additions supplied bj the antiquarj John Stowe) lu 
11561 In 1598 and 1602 editions appeared edited by Thomas Speght, 
and others were issued in 1687 and 1721 the latter edited b> Urry 
These collected editions contained many works not by Chaucer 
and their text was disfigured by e>er> possible blunder so that 
the music of Chaucers %ersc was cnurelj lost and his meaning 
obscured A beginning of better things was made b> Thomas 
Tyrwhitts edition of ^^Canierbury Tales (1775^8) a rca]l> fine 
piece of editing for its date- Thomas WngbVs ^uoo for ibc Percy 
Sodcly 0 ^ 4 *) Jtnd that of Richard Moms m BcU's Aldme Classics 
fr866), both of them founded on Harietan MS 7334 were further 
improvements But no accurate text was possible until Dr FurnivaH 
founded the Chaucer Socicti m iw66, and rr»tttcd parallel texts 
from ail the be.»t manuscripts that could be found, including the EUes* 
mer^ which is now gcncndly considered the best- From ihe>c texu 
Professor Skeat in 1894 edited for the Clarendon Press 7 Vir Com 
Pl*it Works 0/ Geoffrey Chaucer m six volumes, with a wealth of 
fl/ustrativc notes and the 'Globe cdiuon of 1S98 was based on the 
same maicnals. In addition to its work on Chaucers text the 
Chaucer Society has cleared up the sources of many of hn> poems 
and lias settled the true order of the Cwitrhury TxUs the letters 
A-I which appear in references to line numbers denoting the 
different groups under which, in their incomplete condition it is 
necessary to arrange them 
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My selveQ can not telk nhy 
The sothc , but trewely, as I gcsse, 

I holde hit ben a siknesse to he 

That I have suffrcd this eight yere, 

And yet my boote is ne\ er the nere , cure— nearer 

For ther is phisicicn but oon 
That may me hele , but that is doon 
Passe we oi er until eft , after 

That ml not be, moot nede be left must needs 

{^Dithe of BtaHuchi the Duchexie^ 11 

The gentle melancholy of this prelude finds a 
more sonorous echo m the Compleynt of the Dethe 
of Pitex, from which also we may quote the opening 
lines I 

Pile that I have sought so yore ago 
With lierle sore and ful of besy pejne, 

That in this worlde was never wight so wo 
With outc dethe , and if I shal not fe>ne, 

My purpos was to Pite to compkyne 
Upon the crueltce and tirannye 
Of Love, that for my trouthe dotli me dye 

And when that I, by lengthe of cerley n yeres, | 
Had cvere in oon a tyme sought to speke, alike j 

To Pitd ran I, al bespreynt wath teres, spnnklcd i 

To preyen htr on Crueltec me a w reke , avenge 

But er I myght with any worde out breke. 

Or tcllen any of my peyaics smertc, 

I fond hir deed and buned in an hertc found her dead 

Adoun fel I when that I saugh the herse. 

Deed as a stoon, whyl that the swogh me laste , swoon 
But up I roos wath colour ful dy verse. 

Anti pitously on hir myn eyen I caste. 

And ner the corps I gan to presen faste, i, j 

And for the soule I shoop me for to preye , 3 

1 nas but lome, ther was no more to sey was utterly lost 

Thus am I slavn sith that Pitc is deed , 

Allas the day 1 that ever hit shulde falle 1 
What maner man dar now holde up his heed ? 

To whom shal any sorwful lierte calle? 

Now Crueltce hath cast to sleen us alle. 

In ydel hope, folk reddees of peync, — 4 

Sith she is deed, to whom shul we compleyne? 

{Contpleyui of the Dethe of Fxtee, IL 1-38.) 

^ Vearer 2 Began to press 3 Addressed myself 4 Bewildered 
from suCTcrmg 

To illustrate Chaucer’s earlier narrative work, we 
must be content with three stanzas from the ‘lale 
of Constance.’ They stnke that note of pathos and 
pity which with Chaucer takes the place of deeper 
tragedy King Alla had mamed Constance after 
the miracle which prov ed her innocent of a murder 
of which she had been falsely accused , but now, 
in his absence from home, he is beguiled, and sends 
a letter his cruel mother changes into an order that 
both Custance and his little child are to be thrust 
out to sea in a rudderless boat in three days’ time 

Wepen bothc yonge and olde m al that place 
Whan that the kyng this cursM lettre sente. 

And Custance, with a deedly palt face, 

1 he ferthe day toward the ship she vvente , fourth 

But nathelees she taketh in good entente 

The wyl of Crist, and knelynge on the slronde, 

She seyde, ‘ Lord, ay welcome be thy sonde , sending 


He that me kepte fro the false blame. 

While I was on the lond amonges yow. 

He kan me kepc from harm, and cek fro shame. 

In sake see, al thogh 1 sc noght how 
As strong as ever he was he is yet now 
In hyin tristc I, and in Ins moodcr deere, — 

That IS to me my seyl, and cek my stcere.’ sail— rudder 

Hir htel child lay vvepyng m hir arm. 

And knelynge, pitously to hym she seyde, 

‘ Pees, litel sone, I wol do thee noon barm ' ’ 

With that hir coverchief of liir heed she breyde, i 
r\nd over his litel eyen she it leyde. 

And in hir arm she lullcth it ful faste, 

And into hcvene hir eyen up she caste 

(‘Man ofLawes lale, Canterbury hxUt B Sio-S^o.) 

1 She tore Uic kcrchicf from her head 

From all this tenderness we must pass rapidly 
to the tales of chivalry and romance, full of vivid 
colour, the brightness of youth, and joy of love, 
which are the most prominent feature m Chaucer’s 
second period Among these 1 roilits and Cresstda 
stands supreme , and we may take from it first this 
picture of Criseydc when Troilus first sees her, and 
IS suddenly struck down, amid his mockery of love, 
by the bc*auty he despised 

Among thise othre folk was Cnseyda 

In widvves habit blak , but nathelcs, widow* 

Right as our firatc lettre is now an A, 

In bcaute first so stood she makeks matchless 

Her gootlly loking glade-d al the prees , crowd 

N’as nevere seyn thing to lien prayse-d derre, i a 


Nor under cloude blak so bright a sterre, star 

As was Cnseyde, as folk seyde evcrychone 
That her beholden m her blake wede. 

And yit she stood ful lovve and sidle alone 
Behinden othre folk in litel brede brcadih 

And nigh the dore ay under sluimes diode, 3 

Simple of alir and dcbonaire of chere, attire 

With ful assured loking and nianere. 


This Troilus, as he was wont to gide 
His yong6 knightes, ladde hem up and doun 
In th’dke large temple on every side, tliat same 

Biholding ay the ladies of the touu, 

Now here, now there , for no devocioun 

Hadde he to non, to reven him his reste, depme 

But gan to prey se and lakken whom him leste duparage 

And in his walk ful Jaste he gan to wayten waich 

If knight or squier of liis company e 

Gan for to sike or lete bis yen bayten sigh- feed 

On any woman that he coude espy e 

He wolde smile and holden it folye, 

And scye him thus, ‘ God wot, she slepeth softc 
For love of thee, whan thou tomest ful ofte ' 

‘ I have herd told, pardieux, of your livfnge. 

Ye lovers, and your levved dbserv lunces, ^ 

And which a labour folk han in winnfnge 
Of love, and in the keping which doutaunces , 

And whan your preye is lost, wo and penaunces I 
O verray fooles, nyce and blynd ben ye 1 foolish 

Ther n’is nat oon can war by other be 1 ’ beware 
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And with ibat i\ord he gan aulc up llit broi e 


iVscaunces, ' Lo ' is this n^t w isly spoken ? ’ 

At winch tile God of Lovt gsn loken rowe rouahl> 
Right for despit, and shop for to ben wroken s 
He kidde anon his bowe n’as nat broken ' showed 
For sodeinly he hitte him at the fulle , 
iVnd yit as pioud a pecok can he pulle I pluch 


ajid Crtssufa^ BL ell 

I There was not * Jlorc dearly a Jn dread of being shamed 
(she was daughier of ihc Greek Calchask ^ Common, fooiiste 
0 Prepared himself lo be asenged- 

Cuptd made froilus pay hca\nl> for his gibes, 
and cheated him at the lost , >ct he allowed him a 
little spell of happiness , and here is ChauccFs dc- 
scnption of the supreme moment of love’s reward 

O, soth IS SLid, that heled for to U. 

As of a fcvcrc, or other gret siknessc, 

Men moste dnnke, as men may nlda> see, 

Ful bittre dnnke , and for to han gladncssc. 

Men dnnken ofte jitjne and gret distrcsse 

1 menc It here, as for this aventure 

That tlionigh a peync hath founden al his cure 

And now swetnessc semeth more swete 

That biitentessc assayed was bifoni , 

tor out of wo in bli-se now they fletc , dost 

Non swich they felten sm they were bom mnee 

Now Is this bet than bothe two lie lorn ' better 

For love of Cod, take every iroinman hede 

lo werken thus, whan it comth to the nedc ' 

Cnseyde, al quit from every drede and tene, sorrow 
As she that juste cause had liim to tnste, trust 

Made him swich feste, it joye was to sene. 

Whan she his trouthe and clenc entente wiite. 

And as ahoiito a Irea. w ith many a tw iste 

Ihtrcnl and wrytli the swote vvodebiudc, r 

Gan ech of hem in aniies other winde 

And as the newe aleaysed nightingale abaslied 

That stinteth first whan she biginneth singe, stops 
Whan lliat she heroth any herde tale, herUsouu talk 
Or in the hqjges any wight slcringc, heJ,es-stitrmg 
And after sikcr doth her vois out ringe , m sure tones 
Right so Cnieydi, whan her drede steiitc, eexted 
Opned her herle, and lolde al her entente 

And right vs he that saw his deth y shapen. 

And deyen moste, m aught that he may gessc, must 
rVnit scxlemly rescoiis doth him escapen, a 

And from his deth n brought m sd cmesse , lofcty 
For al tins world, m swich present gladucssc 
Is Troilus, and hath his lady swete — 

With worse leap Go<I lat its nevcri> iiietc ' 

(TVsi/wr tr i Crvstt Li Btc lu II iris-ir^d) 
t Ectwincs and vitcalhcs the suect honey suekic * A rescue 
causes him to escape 

In the end, as we all know, Criseydo failed lo 
fight against the stress of circumstance ind w ts 
faithless , and Chaucer, as he tells of the dc iih of 
Troilus, takes, for the moment, a higher strain 

bwich fyav hath iho thi' Troilus for love ' Suvh end 
Swicli fyn huh al his grete vrorlhiiicsse ! 

Swich fyai hath his e>l it real aliove ' royal 

Swieh fyav his lust, swieh fvai hath his uoblcsfc ’ 
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Swich fyn, this liilse worldcs brotclncsse ' — bnitlere-it 
knd thus bigan his loving of Cnseyde 
rVs I have told, and m this wise he deyde 

— O yonge frcsshe folkes, lie Or die, 

In whiehc ay love up growctli with your age, 
Repeirelh horn fro worldly vamte ’ 

And of your lierte up casteth the visage 
To th'ilke God that after his image 
Vou made , and thmketh al n’ls but a faire 
This world, diat passttli sone ns (lourcs faire ' 

And loveth Him, the whielie that right for love 
Upon a cros, our soulcs for lo beye, buy redeem 
First starf, and roos, and sit in hcvene above, i c 
hor He n'll falsen no wight, dar I seyc. 

That wol his herle al hooUy on him leye ' 

And sm He liest to love is, and most meke, since 
What nedeth feyaied love-s for lo seke’ 

(y>c//«r mj Chssiii r Ilk v lb i3 d-iByB.) 
t Died Siltctb 

TJic Troilus, which has this solemn end, is a 
‘tragedy,’ but it is a tragedy as full of light as 
of shade, in it we first find Chaucer’s humour in 
Its perfection, and to suit this humour he attunes 
his verse to another key with masterly ease Here 
IS a passage from an earlier part of the poem 
describing a call paid (in the interest of Troilus) 
by Sir Pandarus on his niece, then in the stage 
of widowhood in which thoughts of consolation 
may be tnfied with 

W’han lie was come unto his neces place, 

‘ Wlier 13 my lady ’’ lo her folk quotl lie , 

And they liim tolde, ami he forth m gaii pace, pm^ej 
And fond two othre ladle, setc and she eeaicJ 

W'llhmne a paved jiarlour , and lliey three 
Ilerdcn a maydtn redcii lieiii the „e>tc lory 

Of al the sege of Theliej, wlnl hem leste 

Quotl I’andarus, ‘Madame, Gotl you eee. 

With al your book and al the coinjianve ' ’ — 


‘ I \, unele, now welcome y wia ' ’ quod she , surely 
Ami up she ros, and by the bond in hye hA,td/ 

She took him fasti and stvde, ‘Tins night thrye — tlmcc 
lo gootle mote it tome of you I melle ’ lircsrct 
Vnd with lliat word she dium on beneh him sette 

‘lie, nece, ye shal fan wtl the het, Uitcr 

If God wile, al this yer ’’ quod 1 andarus , mil 

* Hut I am sorv tliat I have you let hiiuletitl 

To herktn of your liook ye preiseii thus 
For Godde-s love what seith it ’ Tt! it us ’ 

Is it of love’ O, soul good ye me lire ! ' icsch 


* Unele ' ' quod she, ‘your maislres'e iv no! Ian. ' ‘ 

With tiiat they gonnen laughe and thu he se'vde, 

* T his tomaunee is of T hebe,, that wc reale , 

\nd We han herd liow tliat King Lams deyde 

Tiioru^h hrhppas his lOne and al tliat dede , 

•Vnd here v\e siinten at 1111-0 leltie-s rede. 

How tliat the bisihop, as the book can telle, 
Amphuirav, fil lhoru,,h the grounde lo hellc.’ 

Qaoel Pandaru , ‘ \l this knowe I cKe, 

\nd al ih’ isvc^e of Tliebe , an 1 the care , 

Por hetof hen thet Utakesl Ivookes twelve. 

But lat be this, and tel luc how \c fare 
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Do wcy /our barbe, and Ehc^\e your face bare 3 

Do rr e> > our book ns up, and lal us daunce, 

And lat us don to May som obsenaunce ' ’ 

‘E\, God forbede'' quod she, ‘Beje mad? 

Is tliat a rndrvLa lif, so God you sare’ 

By God, ye mal on me nght sore adrad 1 afraid 

Ye Un so wdde, it semeth as ye rase ! 

It sale me uel bet, ay m a cave ivould befit 

To bidde and rede on holy semtes lues ! pray 

Lat may dens gon to daunce, and yonge wires I’ 

{frotiiis nttd CtesttJtZj VX. u. It 78-119.) 

a Slop, a the diapter heading untlen m red letters m a manu 
cripU a A collar paitl> hiding the face. 

The absolute ease of this passage is in striking 
contrast to Chaucer’s early use of the stanza in the 
story of St Cecyle, and lias perhaps never been 
equalled in the same form save by Byron To 
accompany these quotations from the Trotlus, we 
may take the ‘ Knightes Talc ’ out of its place m the 
Cniilerbnry senes, in order to show how Chaucer 
treats chivalry under amis, as m the Troilus he 
treats of chivalry m love The cousins Palamon 
and Arcite both love the fair Emily, sister to their 
enemy, Theseus, ‘Duke’ of A.thens Arcite over- 
hears Palamon speaking of his love when m hiding 
from Theseus, and, as his cousin is weaponless, 
rides off to fetch him amiour and weapons that 
they may fight out their quarrel The quotation 
describes how they arm each other and then fight 
furiously till Theseus interrupts them It is the 
more notewortliy because, while Chaucer is trans- 
lating the Tesetde of Boccaccio, all the vmd and 
dramatic touches are his ow n 

Arcite IS nden anon unto the toun. 

And on the morwe, er it were dayes light, 

Lul pnvcly two barneys hath he dight, , 3 

Bothe sudisaunt and mete to darrey ne fight out 

The bataille m the fceld betwiv hem tweyne , 

Vud on his hors, allone as be was born. 

He canelh al the barneys liyra bifom 

And m the grove, at tyme and place y set, appointed 

This Arcite and ibis Palamon hen met 

To cliaungen gan the colour in hir face. 

Right as the hunters, m the regne of Trace, 3 

That stondeth at the gappe with a spere, ’ 

Y han hunted is the leoun or the here. 

And hereth hym come russhyng m the greves, groves 
And hreketh both bowes and the leves, 

And thyaiketh, ‘ Hcere cometh my mortal enemy, 

Y ith oute fade he moot be deed or I , must be dead 

For outher I moot sleen hym al the gappe, euher 

Or he moot sleeii me, if that me myshappe’ 

So ferden they m chaungyaig of hir hewe, ^ 5 

As fer as cvcnch of hem oother knewc, 
flier nas no ‘ Good day,’ ne no saluyng, 

But streij,ht, withouten word or relicrsyng, 

Everich of hem hexlpe for to armen oother, 
ks frendU as he were his owunt brother. 

And after that, with sharpi spercs slronge, 

T hey foynen ech at other wonder longe. fence 

Thoa mvghlest vvene that this Palamoua, 

fn his fijilyng were a wood leoun, mad 


And as a cruel tigre was Arcite 
As vvilde bores gonnC they to smy te. 

That frothen whit as foom for ire wood, — mad anger 
Lp to the ancle foghte they m hir blood their 

And in this wise I lete hem fightyng dwelle. 

And forth I wole of Theseus yow telle, 

Cleer was the day, as I have toold er this, 

And Theseus, with aP6 joye and blis. 

With his Ypohla, the faird queene, 

And Emelye, clothed al m grene, 

On huntyng be they nden roially , 

And to the grove, that stood ful fastd by. 

In which tiler was an liert, as men hym tolde. 

Due Theseus the slreightd way hath holde , 

And to the launde he rideth hyan ful nght, — open space 
For thider was the hert wont have his flight, — 

And over a brook, and so forth m his weye. 

The Due wol han a cours at hym, or tweye, 

With houndes, swiche as that hym list commaundd. 

And whan the Due was come unto the launde 
Under the sonne he looketh, and anon 
He was war of Arcile and Palamon 
That foughten breme, as it were bords two furiously 
The bnghid swerdcs wenten to and fro 
So hidously, that with the leestc strook 
It semdd as it vvoidd fille an 00 k , fell 

But what they were no thyng he ne wooL 
This due his courser w ith his spores smoot, 

And at a stert he was bitwix hem two, 

And pulled out a swerd, and endd, ‘Hoo I 

Namoore, up peyne of lesynge of youre heed 1 upon 

By mygbty Mars, he shal anon be deed 

That smyleth any strook, that I may seen 

But telleih me what mystiers men ye been, what Land of 

That been so hardy for to fighten heere 

Mithouten juge, or oother officere. 

As it were m a lystes lOially ? ’ 

(‘ Knightes Talc, Canterbury TnUtj A. II 1628-1662, 
1683-1713) 

r Suits of anuour - Got ready 3 Kingdom of Thrace, -t Lc- 
baved 5 Their colour 

After the Troilus came the Hons of Fame, and 
from this, did space permit, we should quote 
Chaucer’s autobiographical colloquy with the 
Golden Eagle, and some of the prayers of Fame’s 
suitors and their answers But we must hasten to 
the Legende of Good Women, and choose from this 
a charactenstic passage on ChauceFs favounte 
season, Spnng, not unlike that at the end of* 
the Parlemcnt of Foules, but wntten with more 
freedom 

Forgeten had the erthe his pore estate 
Of vvyntir, that him naked made and mate. 

And w ilh his sw erd of colde so sord grev ed , 

Now hath the atemprd sonne al'that rcicved 
That naked was, and clad it new agayna 
The smale foules, of the sesoun fayne. 

That of the panter and the nette ben scaped. 

Upon the foweler, that hem made a whaped 
In vvynlcr, and distroyed hadde hire broode. 

In his dispitc hem thoghte it did hem goode 
To synge of hym, and m hir songe dispise 
The fould chcrle, that, for his coveytise, 


forlorn 

temperate 

a bag net 
scared 
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IImI hum hulni>cil v.ilh hi> iiiphisirju 

Hiia hir iongu, ‘ rim fosvulcr we dc/Tju, 

And nl Iwi crafte ’ And so nt. son^cn ultri. 

Lajcb of lovt, that joue il 'vaa to huru, 

In u orahipvn^u ami m pajaing ol hir inal l , mate 
And, for the m-Wu Uisful soineis aaUe, 

Upon the btaunchf. ful of bloaiuta softe, 

111 biro dulyt, they turned hem ful ofu, 

And songeii, ‘Bloaied bo Seynt \ alentjne I 
For on bia day I dice, you to U, inytic, 

Wuhoulcn tiircntyng msne herte awete ’’ 

And ihercimJial Jure bekw goiincn mccte, 

\cldyng honour and humble obejaauneca 
To lore, and dvden hire olhere obsercauncea 
Tliat longetU onto love, and to nrture , 

Coiiatrueth that aa y ow ly at, I do no cure 
And iho that hadde don unkyndeiicasc, — 

As doth the tydif, for ncufangeliicaae, — 

Bcaoghlt mercy of hir Irespoaaynge, 

And huinbliiiy sraiigcn hir rc^venlyiige, 

And suoren on the hloamca to lie trene. 

So tint lure makea woldc upon hem icuc. 

And at the laste uuden lur aconle 

(/.r/r/ de t'fCo d tl >, 111 ( 11 ^ lb ra5-i5>) 

Ail tht. Prologue to the Li.i'ntde., ivhencc this 
is uden, ts tn ChaucePs happiest vein, both m its 
earlier and in this 1 iter form , and os in the last 
rjuotation it was hard to hate to stop before 
Ihesciis’ speech in whteh he first condemns and 
then chafis the lovers, so here it would be pleasant 
to quote lU the bilk with Cupid and Alceslis which 
follows on our catract 1 rom the legends them- 
selves wc Can only take these few lines as an 
e\ample of how v igorously Chaucer could desenbe 
a sea tight of the aneatnt kind 


AnloniUi was war, and wol nat fayte a»aie 

To nielcn ■with tliisc Itoniayaics, if he may, 

1 oolc ckv his rede, and both ujioii a day , coumd 

IBs vvyf and lie, and al iiis od, forthc wentc bo t 

lo slnppc anon, no kngcr they nc vlenle, Ma}cd 

And in the sec hit luppcd hem to luetc i 


Up goth the trumpe, and for to shoute and shetc, .boot 
And pavaicn hem to sette ou v\ ith the soimc , a 

\\ ilh gn.ly sounc out goth the grete gonne. 

And helerl) they liurUien al at one-,, funouJy 

\iid fro the lop dcun coiuclh ll e grete stones. 

In goolh the gnpe'nel <0 ful of crokes, 

Aniouge the rope, ami the slieivng hokca , 

In with the polax presetii he and ho , Pm one aaJ it al 
Byhyndo the inasle Ix^yneth he to (R, 

\iul out igiyii, and dryvelh lum over horde. 

He '•tvmelh hem upon In. -.iveK. ordt. , j 

IK ruit tlu savle with hokes lyke a Mlhe , rcnacili 
He bryngLih the aippe, audbiddelli hem be blithe. 

He lui.iretli [>een tiiKin the liacche. slidre , 4 

\\ ith jioUte ful of lyme, they goon to., dre , 

\ml thus the loiige day in fight thev eptnde, 

Til at the last, a. everv thing hath ehde, 

Autonv L, ^henl, and pul Hvin to the tlvghte , Jocemuud 
Auel al hu folke to go, tlul lH.-.t mvt,hle 

(i.f'/f-'O d Jl erjt I IL e , <53 j.) 

1 Tbjt 1 ,, \i un) arJ (Via uj-w Hi-ri-, vs lt,.« ibc »„i» lu ebt 
tc 1 1 ll c terms i faet. s ei.,p i es: t o c-cL a Urxd 

pcs', u Heiet t tbc «mni Rclur^ a Un fjetir. 


\\ e come now lo the CiUiUrlt ny ftiks, and .is 
from the portran g.tlier) of die Prologue we e in 
only bike two e' imples, two Ibive been ehosen 
vvhieh show in ciiecme contrast the good and bad 
Sides of religion m Chaucers day flerc is the 
good Parson 

V good man vva, iher ol religiouu, 

And waa a I'oeiib Pet sou\ ot v loe , , 

Bui rieliL lie \ as of hool\ llioglit ami Wetk , 

He was also a temed man, a clerk, 

I hat Ciastcs Govp.l irewel, wolde preclic 
His jcirt 'hens devoutly wolde he teche 
Benvgiie he was, aud wonder diligent, 

\nd in adversitce All pacient , 

And svvieli he was J preved ofle sithes. lunc,; 

Ful loolh were lum to cur--en for his tithe 
But rather wolde he yeven, out of doule, 

Lnlo his jxjure parissliens iboute, 

Of lui offCyiug and e-ek. of his sub.taunce 
He kvude m lilel ihyaig ha e suftisauncc. 

Wvd was Ills pan«he, and houses fer Osonder, 

But he ne lafle nat, for teyn ne ihonder, 

In sikncsse nor tn meschief lo visile 
Ole ferreste in his jiansshc, much and hie, neb je-il peer 
Ui>o» Ills fed, and in hu hand a staf 
rills noble unsample to his sheepe he yaf ^av,: 

lhal firste he wroghtc and aitervvard he laughtc 
Out of the gOs]K;l he iho wordes caughle, tbes: 

Vnd tins ligurc lie addesl euk Iherto, 
lliat if gold ruste wiiat slul iren doo ’ 

For if a pres-st be foul ou whom we truste, 

Ao wonder is a Iciteal man to luste 

-knd shame it h, if a pre-st take keejic, Ucd 

A shilen shepherde and a dene sheej e. 

\Ncl oglite a preesl lusamjile for lo yiVe 

By his clennesse how that liis sheepe sholde lyn e 

He Selle nat lus beiiefiee lo hyre 

And leel Ins sheepe encumbreal m llie niyre, !efi 

\iid ran to J ondoun, unto '•emt Poulcs, « 

To seken lum a cliaunlerie for Hiulee , 

Or with a brdherheil lo been withhohk, t 

But dwelte at boom and kepte vvel hu h>hle, 

*>0 that the vvolt nc made it nat myscarie — 

He was a sheplienk, ami noght a mcreeiune 
Vnd though he holy were ami vertuoiu, 

He was to svnful man nat dcspiious, 

Ne of Ills spe-che dauugerous ne digue, Uuac-att rs,r Luj^biy 
But in his celuiig discreet and Unvgne, 
lo drawen folk to heveiie bv furiiesse, 

By g<xxl eil'-angde, ih s was his Luviieise 
But U Were any petsone olistin vl, 

W hat SCI lie were, of heigh or lough cstat, 

Hym wolde he stiyUen shaqdj for [he rmjs icjiieve 
V bcllre jireesj I iiowc that i owher cooa y. , 

He w Hied aller lio jHjmjie and leveleiicc, 

Nc inaV d him a spieed con aenee 

Pu' i.n» es Imre an! hu Vpo tks twelve. 

He taughte, hm iiiv! he lolwcvl it hvm seUe 

(Cl i’»,T/'n,ef It ) 

^ To ’ sj„* in a 

Viitl here the rogue of a Pardoner 

With h> n ther ro >J a g aid 1 is.i/oSl a t 

Hi Kuuneualc, 'll fre-v 1 and h sum, v-r, 

Ihat a eigl t wju Ceiocn fro t! e cu-al of Kcc c 
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Ful loude he soong Com hidor, laic, to me ' 

This Somonour bar to hym a stif burdoun, accompaniment 


Was never trompe of half so greet a soun 
This Pardoner liadde heer as jelon as wex hair 

But smothe it heng as doth a stnke of flex , hank of flax 
By ounces henge his lokkes that he hadde, In small pieces 
And thenvith he his shuldres overspradde. 

But thjnne it lay by colpons oon and oon , a 

But hood, for jolitee, ne wered he noon, 

For It was trussed up in his walet 
Hym thoughte he rood al of the new6 jet , fashion 

Dischevelee, save his cappe, he rood al bare 3 

Svviche glarynge ejen hadde he as an hare, 

A vemycle hadde he sowed upon his cappe , 4 

His vvalet lay bifom hym m his lappe 

Bret ful of pardon, come from Rome al hoot Bnmful 


A VO) s he hadde as smal as hath a goot 
But of his craft, fro Berwyk unto Ware 
Re was ther swich another pardoner. 

For m Ids male he hadde a pilwe beer. Lag— pillow-case 
Which that, he seyde, was oure lady veyl , ladj s 

He seyde he hadde a gobet of the seyl piece 

That Semt Peter hadde, whan that he w ente 
Upon the see, til Jhesu Cnst hym hente. 

He hadde a croys of latoun, ful of stones, cross of brass 
And in a glas he hadde pigges bones 
But w nil thise relil es, whan that he fond found 

A poure person dwellynge upon lond. 

Upon a day he gat hyan moore moneye 
lhan Uiat the person gat in monthea tweye , 

And thus wath feyned flateryc and japes 
He made the person and the peple his apes. 

But, trewely to tellen atle laste. 

He was in chirchc a noble ecclesiaste, 

Wei koude he rede a lessoun or a stone. 

But alderbest he song an Oflertone , best of all 

For wel he wiste, whan that song was songe. 

He moste preche, and wel affile his tonge polish 

To vvyainc silver, as he ful wel koude , 

Therefore he song the munerly and loude. more mcmly 
iCimierhurj Tales Prologue, II 66^-714.) 

1 That i< uith the Saramoncr 2 in shreds lock by lock 
3 Dishevelled with his hair loose* ■* Copj of the supposed unpnnt 
of Otrut s face on the handkerchief of St Veromcat which the 
Pardoner mij,ht ha\e seen at Rome, 

From the Tales themselves we have already 
quoted au example of ChauceFs chivalrous style, 
our second extract e.xhibits him where he is per- 
haps at his strongest of all — as the teller of tales of 
low life, tales of which he can only have received 
from others the mere outline, while his expansions 
of them arc full of humour and tndiv iduahty As 
to the stones of this class, Chaucer himself ad- 
V iscd some of his readers to ‘ choose another page,’ 
and the folk-story of the ‘ Fox and Hen’ assigned to 
the Nonnes Prest is the only one of them which 
can be recommended vtrgtnibus puertsque , but 
this incident from the ‘ Reeves Tale,’ of how a 
knavish mdler frustrated the device of the two 
Cambndge clerks to prevent him from stealing 
their com, stands b\ itself, and is altogether 
delightful The clerks, it should be said, are 
northerners, and speak m the northern dialect 
Symond is the miller 


‘Symond,’ quod John, ‘by Cod, nede has na peer. 


Hym boes serve hyunself that has na svvayn, i, % 

Or elles he is a fool, as clerkea sayn 
Our manciple I hope he will be deed evpect 

Svva vverkes ay the wanges m his heed , 3, 4, 5, 6 

And forthy is I come and tek Alayn therefore 

To grynde oure com and cane it ham agayn. home 

I pray yovv spedc us heythen that ye may ’ hence 

‘ It ehal be ilooii,' quod Symkyn, ‘ by my fay ’ 

What vvol ye doon, whil that it is m hande’’ 

‘ By God, nght by the hopur vvil I slande ’ hopper 

ljuod John, ‘ and se how that the com gas in goes 

\ et saugh I never, by my fader kyn. 

How that the hopur vvagges til and fra ’ to and fro 


Aleym ansvvdrde, ‘John, and wiltow svva? 

Thanne vvil I be byncthe, by my croun ' 

And se how that the mele falles doun 
Into the trough, — that sal be my disport. 

For, John, y faith, I may been of youre sort, 

I Ls as ille a niiUcre as are ye ’ 

This millerc smyled of hir nycetec, foolishness 

And thoghle, ‘ Al this nys doon but for a vvyle , 7 

Tliey vvene that no man may hem bigile , 

But by my thnft yet shal I blere liir eye, cheat them 

For al the sleighte in hir philosophye 

The more quey nle crekcs that they make, cunning devices 

The more vvol 1 stele whan I take 

In slide of flour yet vvol I yeve hem bren , bran 

Th- greltesle clerkcs been noght wisest men, 

As whilom to the wolf thus spak the mare , 8 

Of al hir art ne counte 1 noght a tare.' 

Out at the dore he goolh ful jiryvely, 

W'hon that he saugh his tyme softely 
He lookelh up and doun til he hath founde 
The clerkes hors, ther as it stoori y bounde 


Bihynde the mille, under a levcsel, boner 

And to the hors he goth hym faire and vvcl 
He strepetb of the brydel right anon, strips off 

And whan the hors was Ians, he gynneth gon 9, 10 
Toward the fen. ther vvilde mares renne, — tarun 


Forth with ‘ W chee ' ’ thurgh thikke and thurgh thenne. 

This millere goth agayn, no word he seyde. 

But doth his note and with the clerkes pleyde, businev. 
Ti! that hnr com was faire and wel y grounde , 

And whan the mele is sakke-d and y bounde, 

This John goth out, and fynt his hors away, findeth 
And gan to cne, ‘ Harrow ' ’ and, ‘ W ey 1 away ' 

Oure hors is lorn , Alayn, for Goddes banes hooes 
Stepe on thy feet , com out, man, al atanes ' at once 
Allas, our wardeyn has his palfrey lorn •’ 

This -Meyai al forgat bothc mele and com , 

Al was out of his mynde his housbondne. 

‘What, vvhilk way is he geen?’ he gan to cne. 

The wyf cam lepvnge inward wath a ren , 

She seyde, ‘ Allas, youre hors^oth to the fen 
W ith wild6 mares, as faste as he mav go , 

Unthank come on his hand that boond hym so. 

And he that bettre sholde ban kny t the reyme ' ’ 

‘Allas,’ quod John, ‘ Aleyn, for Cnstes peyne. 


Lay doun thy swerd, and 1 wil myai alvvva. alio 

I IS ful waght, God vvaat, as is a raa , ' n 

By Goddcs hertd ' he sal nat scape us bathe both 

W’hy nadstow pit the capul in the lathe ? is 

II hay], by Go^ Aleyn, thou is a fonne ’ III luck— fool 

Thise sely clerkes han ful faste y ronne innocent 

Toward the fen, bothe Aleyn and eek John , 
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And whan the mi Here saugh that they were gon, 

He half a busshel of hir flour hath take. 

And bad his wyf go knede it m a cake 
He seyde, ‘I trowe the clerkes were aferd , 

Yet kan a miHere make a clerkte herd, befool 

For al his art , non lat hem goon hir weye ’ 

Lo wher they goon , ye, lat the children pleye , 

They gete hym nat so lightly, by my croun ! ’ 

r Reeves Tale, Canttrlmry TaUi^ A- 4026-4099.) 

t Behoves, s jTo servant 3 So. * (Northern plural) wort. 
• Check teeth. 6 Head- t Is only done for a tnck- 3 See * Rey 
nard the Fox * 9 Loose, fo Begins to go tl I am full swift, God 
knows, as Is a roe, ts Why didn t yon put the paJfrej in the stable t 


Thus hath this wydwe hir litel sone y taught 
Oure bhsful lady, Cnstcs mooder deere. 

To worshipe ay, and he forgate it naught, 

For sely child wol alday soone leere, — i, 2, 3 

But ay nhan I remembre on this mateere, 

Semt Nicholas slant ever m my presence, siandetli 
For he so y ong to Cnst dide reverence 4 

This htel child his litel book lern^ge, 

As he sat in the scole at his prymer, 

He A/iiia redemptons herde synge, 

As children lerned hire antiphoner , 

And, as he dorste, he drough hym ner and ner, 5 


Lastly, as a contrast to these 
broad humours, here from tlie 
‘Pnoresses Tale’ is a return to 
ChaucePs earlier manner of 
tenderness and devotion, no less 
graceful and pleasing than of 
yore, and written \\ ith far greater 
mastery The legend is one of 
many which good men — Heaven 
forgiv e them ' — all ov er Europe 
sincerely believed, of a little 
Christian boy wantonly murdered 
fay the Jews 

A litel scole of cnslen folk thcr stood 
Doun at the fenher ende, m which 
llier were 

Chddren an heepe, y-comon of Cnsten 
blood, 

That iemed m that scold yeer by yere 
Swich manere doctrine as men used 
there, — 

This IS to seyn, to syngen, and to 
rede, 

As smale children doon in hire 
childhede 

Among ihise children was a wydw cs 
sone, 

A litel clergeoun, seven yeer of 
chomter 

That day by day to scole was his 
wone , wont 

And eek also, where as he saugh 
thy mage xaw the image 

Of Cnstes mooder, he hadde in usage. 
As hym was taught, to knele adoun 
and seye 

His Aie Mane, as he goth by the 
weye. 
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Reduced facsimile of part of a page of the * Pnoresses Talc, from the famous 
Hath MS 7334 m the Bniish Museum.! 


1 Lady ]>i bounte and magnificence 
Th> vertu and ))i grci hunuliie 
Thcr may no tongc capres in no sacnce 
For sotn tyme ladj cr racn pray to pc 
Thow gost bifom of Jr^ benigmte 
And gciist vs pc light ]>urgh Jiy pra>cre 
To gj den V3 )>« way to {>y sone so dccre 

My coun> ng is to v»cj h o bluful queene 
For to declare )>> grctc worJ>inessc 
That I maj not piA m my wjt sustccne 
But as a chdd of t^xlf month old or Icsse 
ITian can voQc}>ei cny uord expresvs 
Right so fare I and J'erfor I pray 


Endith m> song ]»at I schal of V>w say 

Thcr was m acy in a greet bitee 

Amonges cn>ten folLa jewerye 

Sastc> ned b> a lord of }»at centre 

For foul v^ure and lucre of fclonj c 

Hateful to cnst and to his compaign> e 

And t^rgh )>e stretc men ought nde and wende 

For It was fre and open at euench ende 

* A hlcl scole of cnsten folL ]>er stood 
Doun at forj’cr ende in which Jicr were 
Guldren an heep yeomen of cristes Wood 
That Icred in )>at scole 3er by ^cre 


Such maner doctrine as men vsed ]Jere 
This IS to say to s> nge and to rede 
As smale childcr doon in her childhede 

Among JJesc children was a w^dow sone 
A htel clergeoun )nt scue ^r ^vas of age 
That day b> da> to scole was bis \None 
And eek also wher so he saugh )>ymage 
Of cnstcs moder had he in vsage 
Ashim was taught lo kncTe a doun and say 

The vanations m the last two stanzas 
khow how the Hvicfaa texe dfSers from 
the Ellc*mcrc used in our quotation- 
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And lierkiied 'ly the worded and the note, 

Til he the firAc \cra houdt al bj rote 

Noght lite he what thu Lat>n was to seje, 

For he so >ong and lendre was of age , 

But on a day his felawe gan he preye 
Tesjxiunden hym this song in his langage, 

Or telle him why thia song was in usage, 

Thu, preyde he liym to construe and declare 
F ul often time upon lus knowds bare Lnccj 

Ills felawe, which that elder was tlian he, 

Vnai erde hy m thus ‘ T his song I hat e herd sey e 

as inaked of oure blisful lady free, noble 

Hire to salue, and eek hire for to preye salute 

To be-en oure help and socour whan we deye , 

I kan na nioore expounde m this mateerc, 

1 leme song, I kan but sraal grammeere ’ know but little 

‘ Vnd IS this song make-d m reverence 
Of Cristes iiiocKler?' seyde this innocent. 

‘ Ixow cerles, I wol do my diligence 

lo konne it al, cr Onstemasse is went, 

riiou^h that I for my prymer shal lie slient, scolded 

And shal be beten thnes in an houre, thnee 

I wol It konne oure lady for to honoure 1’ 

His felawe laiighte hym homward prively 
Fro day to day, til he koude it by rote, 

And thanne he song it vvcl and boldcly 
1 ro word to word, acordynge with the note. 

Twies a day it passe-d thurgh his throte. Twice 

To scoleward and homward whan he wente , 

On Cristes mooder set was his entente 

(' Pnoressei Talc Caiitirhury TaUt, B. 1685-1740.) 

'Innocent ’Alwayi. a Leam. ■* While at hu mothers breast. 

' Drew hiat nearer and nearer 

Of ChauceFs prose two short specimens will be 
giv en below (pp Z\sq) Here it is sufficient to say 
th It, though he could wnte with case and simplicity 
when off his guard, in his attempts at more ornate 
prose he never attained to the artistic mastery 
which everywhere marks his verse. 

Joint Gower. 

John Gower was bom before Chaucer, possibly 
as early as 1327, and as a worker on older lines 
from which Chaucer soon broke loose has some 
claim to have been given precedenca But his 
only English poem can hardly have been vvntten 
until after ChauceFs Tfoilns and Hons of Fame, 
and as it was probably his fnend’s success which 
caused him to abandon the French and Latin in 
which he had previously vvntten, for English, he 
may be ranked with those whom Chaucer in- 
fluenced, though not m the same sense as Lydgate 
and Hocclevu He came of the Kentish Gowers, 
and must luive been a kinsman of the Sir Robert 
Cow er buned in Braboume Church near Ashford, 
as Sir RoberFs manor of Kcntvvell in Suffolk passed 
into his possession John Gower ovvaied other pro- 
perty m Norfolk, Suffolk, Esse.\, and Kent itself 
By a grant from Richard II , from 1390 to 1397 
the rectory of Great Braxted in Essex, close to 
CovveFs Essc.\ property, was held by a clerk of 


the same name, and tlie fact that the rector is 
spoken of as a clerk, not as a priest, has caused 
him to be identified vvitlt the poet, who, however, 
at the time he wrote his Mtioiir dt I’ Onune, was 
not even a clerk fsee 1 21772J Without any 
aid from ecclesiastical preferment, the poet must 
have been a man of considerable wealth and im- 
portance In the first edition of his Confessio 
Atiiantis he tells how Richard II met him on 
the Thames, invited him to come into his barge, 
and bade him vvTitc a book for him to read 
He must, therefore, have been well known to 
the king and have had a footing at Court 
Gower, however, ultimately sided with Henry of 
Lancaster, and m 1393 transferred to him the 
dedication of his poem, being rewarded soon after 
by the present of a collar In 1397, when he 
must have been nearly seventy, Gower married 
one Agnes Groundolf, and lived with her hence- 
forth within the Pnory of St Mary' Overy’s (now 
St SaviouFs), Southwark, to the rebuilding of 
which he was a generous contnbutor In 1400 he 
became blind, but lived for another eight years, 
dying in 1408, and being buned m St SaviouFs, 
where his tomb, which bears hiS effigy, still 
remains In this his head is resting on his three 
chief works, the French Sfiecnluui Mediiaitiis (or, 
as It IS also called. Speculum Hominis, or Mtrour 
de I’Omvie), the Latm Vox Clamanhs, and the 
English Confessio Avianiis, with which only we 
are much concerned The Speculum Meditantis, 
after hav mg been lost sight of for many years, was 
rediscovered m 1895, and forms the first yolume 
of a complete edition of GoweFs works, edited by 
Mr G C Macaulay, published by the Clarendon 
Press m 1899-1900 From this excellent edition, 
the Speculum or Mtrour is now knovv'n to be a 
poem of nearly thirty thousand lines of passable 
verse, m which a classification of the Vices and 
Virtues leads up to a survey of modem society, and 
this m Its turn to a life of the Blessed Virgin, by 
whose mediation society was to be bettered There 
are interesting passages in the poem, notably those 
which mitipte us into the tncks of the fourteenth- 
century tradesmen, but its poetical value is not 
high. Gower did far better work in French m the 
Cinkante Balades, pnnted by Mr Macaulay m the 
same v'olume as the Mtrour, for some of these are 
really of great ment 

Wat TylcFs rising of 1381 was the occasion of 
the Latin poem. Vox Clamautts, and the choice of 
language, though probably mainly due to the belief 
tliat Latm was the proper medium for an histoncal 
poem, may have been partly dictated by the same 
motive which caused Godwin m 1793 to publish 
his Poltltcal fusttce at a prohibitive pnee — the 
desire to escape any accusation of inflaming 
popular passions For Gower, though a land 
I owner and a Conservative, was outspoken in his 
denunaation of wTong Later on he chose the 
same language for his CItromcoit TriparMum, a 
poem on Richard II 's misgovernment. This was 
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an attack on the unfortunate king even more 
bitter than the English RtcJiatd the Reddes 
ascribed to Langland. 

The Con/cssto Aviantis, by which Gower takes 
his place in English literature, contains a prologue, 
seven books on the seven deadly sins, and one on 
the duties of a king As had aiready been shown 
m the Haiidlyng Syiuu, such a book need bj no 
means be dull, and although Gower’s poem has 
not that close touch w ith the daily life of its time 
which gives interest to its predecessor, it contains 
excellent reading The sins are illustrated by 
stones, mosd> from Ovud, but also from Statius, 
Josephus, Vincent de Beauvais, the Cesta 
Romanorum, and other sources The duties of 
a king are laid down mamlj from a celebrated 
mediev al treatise, the Secreta Secretorwn, supposed 
to hav e been wntten by Anstotle for the guidance 
of Alexander the Great The octosyllabic couplets 
m which the poem is wntten are handled with 
freedom, and both rhymes and rhy thm are regular 
and good. If accepted dates are nght, Gower must 
have been nearly sixty when he wrote the Confessio 
A mat Its, and it has the easy, pleasant ganuhty 
which IS sometimes found in old men’s \ erse. This 
is how It began m its first form, wntten, it is 
thought, between 1383 and 13S6 Mr Macaulay’s 
new te.\t not having appeared at the time of 
vvnting, our quotation is taken from the late 
Professor Motley’s edited fext m his Cansbrooke 
Library (1889), an excellent example of a popular 
edition , 

Of hem that wnten us to fore u^oie 

The bokis dwelle, and we therfore 

Ben taught of what was wntten tho , then 

Forlhy good is, that we also Therefore 

In ouri time amonge us here 

Do wnte of newe some matere 

Ensampled of the olde wise. 

So that It might m suche a wnse, 

AVhan we be dede and elles where, 


Bcleve to the worldes ere, Remain 

In time comend after this, coming 

But for men sam, and sothe it is. 

That who that al of wisdom wnt wnteth 

It dulleth ofte a mannes wit 

To hem that shall it allday rede , them 

For thilke cause, if that ye rede, 

I wolde go the raiddel w cy 

And wnte a boke betw ene the tw ey , 

Somwbat of lust, somwbat of lore, pleajurc 


That, of the lasseorofthemore, cither of poor or neb. 
Som man may like of that I wnte. 

And for that few e men endite 
In our Englisshe, I thenke make 
A boke for King Richardes sake, 

To whom belongeth my legeaunce 
\\ ith all mm hertes obeisaunce 
In all that ever a lege man 
Unto his king may don or can. 

So ferforth, and me rccommaunde 
I To him which all me may commaunde, 

Preicnd unto thy highc regne Prainng 

Which causeth every king to regne 


That hi3 corond longd stonde , 

I thenke and hav e it imderstonde 
As It befell upon a tide. 

As thmg which shuldc tho betide, 

Under the town of newe Troye, 

M hich toke of Brute his firste joye. 

In Themse, whan it was flow end flomng 

As I by bote came row end. 

So as Fortune her tirad sette, 

My lege lord perchaunce I mette, 

And so befell as I came nigh 

Out of my bote, w ban he me sigh, saw 

He bad me come into his barge, 

And w han I w as w ith him at large, 

Amonges other thinges said 

He hath this charge upon me laid 

And bad me do my besinesse 

That to his highe worthynesse 

Some newe thing I shuldd boke put mto book form 

That he liimself it mighte loke 

After the forme of my wnting 

When Gower had transferred his service to 
Henry' of Lancaster, he changed all the latter part 
of this, and w rote 

I thenke make 
A bokd for Englonde sake, 

The yere sixtenthe of King Richard , 

MTiat sliall befalle here aftenvard, 

God wote, for nowe upon this side 
Men seen the worlde on every side 
In sondiy wise so diversed 
That It wel nigh slant all reversed, 

Richard had been no ill patron of poetry', and 
the unanimity with which Chaucer, Gower, and 
Langland (if he wrote Richard the Rt.ddts) all 
welcomed the change of dynasty, though it may 
really represent the trend of popular opinion, 
proves also that, if poets do well not to put their 
trust in pnnees, pnnees on their side have small 
reason to trust poets. 

In 1377, when startmg for his second visit to 
Italy, Chaucer had appointed Gower one of his 
agents to look after his affaurs during his absence , 
m 1382 or 1383 he sportively dedicated his Trotl’is 
to the ‘moral’ Gower and the ‘philosophical’ 
Strode, the ‘moral’ Gower having probably just 
completed his Vox Clamantis Five or six years 
later, m the talk on the road which precedes the 
‘Tale of Constance,’ as it tal,es its place in the 
CanUrbury senes as the ‘Man of Lawes Tale,’ 
Chaucer goes out of his way to express his horror 
of the story of Canrcce which Gower had taken 
from Ovid and included in the Confessio Amantis 
There can be no doubt that the attack was dictated 
by personal feeling against Gower, and the cause 
may perhaps have been that the latter had in- 
cluded in the Conftssio not only an epitome of the 
Troilus story, but also the v ery tale of Constance 
which the Man of Law was about to telk We 
need not concern ourselves with this poets’ quarrel, 
but the comparison between the two versions of 
Constance’s story is not unmteresting Here is 
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Gower’s rendcnrio'^ of the scene on the seashore of 
which Chaucer’s \ersion has already been given 
on page 68 

flicrt was wcpingc and there was wo, 

lint finally the thingc is do 

Upon lliL See they have her brought, 

IJut she the cause w iste nought 
And thus upon the flood they vvone 
This hdy with licr yonge tone. 

And than her hondco to the heven 

She straught, and with a milde Steven voice 

Knelend upon her liare kne 

She saide ‘ O highe magestee 

\\ hieh secst the point of every Irouth, 

lake of thy vvofull woman routh 

\nd of this childe that I shal kepe.’ 

And vv ilh that word she gan to vvepe 
Swoititcnd as dedc, and there she lay, 

I’ut he, vvhiche alle thiiigcs may, 

Comforteth her, and atte laste 
bile lofeth and her cyen caste 
I pon her childc, and sayde this 
‘ Of me no maner charge it is 
Wliat wirwe I suffre, but of thee 
MethenI etli it is great pitcc, 
bor if I sterve thou shalt die, 
mote I nedes by that vveic, 
for incKierhed and for tendemesse, 

\\ tlh al min hole liesincsse, 

Ordeigne me for thilke office, 

As she that shal lie thy nonce ’ 

1 hus was she strengthed for to stonde, 

Anil tho she toke her childe in honde 
Viid gaf It souke and ever amonge 
She wejite and othcrwhile songe 
To rocke with her childe aslepe 

Gower was not happv when he made Constance 
tell her babe th it she would 

^\lth al min hole bcsinessc 

Ordeigne me for thilke office, 

and there is no line in his version of the exquisite 
simpheity of Chaucer’s ‘Pecs, htel sone, I wol 
do thee noon harm,’ but it would be hypcrcnticdl 
to deny Gower very considerable merit as a story- 
teller , and is vve find him turning from one talc to 
another ind putting each of them into straight- 
forvv ird verse, not without some adjustment of 
tone to subject, it becomes possible for us to under- 
stand how for two centuries md more his name 
was always linl ed with ChaucePs, as only a little 
his inferior In reality the difference was immense, 
but It V IS hardly greater than that which separates 
Gower’s pleasant and readable verse from the pre- 
tentious prolixities of the next century 

i'hiucci’s SuttC'vsor-v. 

rhat ChaueePs delightful spnng-tide should have 
been immediately succeeded, as far as what we may 
c ill litenry [KictTV is concerned, by sheer Nov cm- 
ber fog seems it first sight one of the strangest 
ei aecidetits In other departments of literature 
dunug the iifteenih century good work was being 


done Prose, if it did not advance rapidly, was 
yet in quite a healthy condition There was a 
respectable undergrow th of unpretentious religious 
verse , the English ballads came into existence , 
and in the mumcle plays and moralities, along vvith 
much very poor stuff, vivid and forcible writing can 
easily be found But for a century and a half after 
ChaucePs death the literary or Court poetry at its 
best gives but little pleasure, at its average is 
tedious, and at its worst represents the lowest 
depth to which English poetry has ever fallen 
To attribute this long interregnum to an acci- 
dent by which for more than a century no English 
man was bom with an aptitude for poetry is against 
the law of average , nor is it really difficult to find 
an explanation of the collapse Dunng the whole 
of the century every circumstance was unfavour- 
able to literature The continual wars told on the 
nch and educated classes ev en more heavily than 
on the commons, and the absolute cessation of 
the English school of illumination and calligraphy, 
which had reached such perfection at the eni^ of 
the fourteenth century, proves how few wealthy 
patrons of literature were left in England dunng 
the Wars of the Roses Closely connected wath 
this is the depressing environment m which any 
literary poet must have found himself After 
Agincourt there is nothing to be proud of in 
English history for the rest of the century, and 
the poverty of the country was probably a bar 
to literary intercourse wath the Continent. When 
Chaucer began to wnte, English poetry was in 
great need of fresh inspiration, and through him 
she obtained it first from France, and then, to a 
far more important extent, from Italy Among 
ChaucePs successors Stephen Hawes availed him- 
self of French help to the extent of going back 
to that very dned-up fountain, the Roman de la 
Rose j but no one turned to Italy at all , and 
as far as kinship of spirit is concerned, not Lyd- 
gate, Hoccleve, or Hawes should be reckoned 
as ChaucePs real followers, but Surrey and 
Wyatt, who, by the help of Italian models, re- 
stored to English poetry the secrets of rhythm 
which he had found and his immediate successors 
had lost Why they had lost them bnngs us 
to our last point, the fact, namely, that, while 
language is always m a state of transition, the 
condition of the English language was peculiarly 
transitional in the fifteenth century Chaucer him- 
self, with a poePs instinct, had probably been 
slightly archaic in matters of pronunciation and 
grammatical inflection The music of his verse 
depends entirely on its full force being given to 
every syllable, and on the due pronunciation of 
the final t as an integral part of many words and 
as an inflection Dunng the fifteenth ccritury the 
final « was largely disused, and the struggles of 
poets who took Chaucer as their model under 
these changed conditions are truly pitiable. On 
the one hand, his mobile decasyllabics are 
parodied by' lifeless lines which require absolute 
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monotony of voice for their scansion, and are 
made aorse b) their authors’ fondness for long- 
words , on the other, it seems possible that 
through the dropping of the final e many later 
writers misread the decasyllabics altogether, and 
regarded Chaucer’s heroic couplets as only a new 
variety of the old octo- 
sjUables, to be read with 
four beats and a hasty slur- 
ring of any inconvenient 
syllables Both these 
errors w ere destructiv e 
to poetrj', and from the 
causes w e hav e suggested 
the centre of poetic m- 
terest after Chaucer’s 
death is transferred to 
Scotland (see page i66), 
where his example was as 
mspinng as that of Dante, 

Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
had been to him 
We pass now to the first 
successors of Chaucer, 

Thomas Hoccleve and 
John Lydgate, of whom, 
though the birth date of 
neither is known wth cer- 
tainty, Hoccleve was 
probably a year or two 
the elder In a poem 
written presumably in 
1421 or 1422 he says of 
himself, ‘ Of age am I 
fifty winter and three,’ and 
he must therefore have 
been bom in 1368 or 1369 
■ — that IS, about the time 
when Chaucer was wntmg 
his Dithe of Blaunchethe 
DucIuMe He was prob- 
ably bom in London, 
and remained there Oil 
his old age, living in 
ChestePs Inn. Onginally 
intended for the pnest- 
hood, when he was nine- 
teen or tw enty he entered 
the Pnvy Seal Ofiice as a 

clerk (c. isS/Ji and, as no ecclesiastical preferment 
was offered him, stayed there all his working life 
— some five and-thirty years — Oil in 1424, by way 
of a retinng allowance, he was quartered on the 
Priory of Southwick, Hants In November 1399 
Henry IV, within suv weeks of his accession (his 
even speedier benevolence to Chaucer wall be "re- 
membered), had granted Hoccleve an annuity of fio 


unUl some such provision could be made for him , 
and in 1409 this had been increased to 6 s 8d 
His earnings over and above this annuity, accord- 
ing to his own account, were no more than ^^4 
a year, so that lack of pence pursued him all his 
life, and he may hav e sadly envied the comparative 
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wealth with which a discnmmating age rewarded 
Chaucer But, as he justly remarks himself, 

He that but little hath may do excess 
In his degree, as well as may the nch , 

and in his youth HoccIe\e was a spendthnft, and 
m middle; age, when he had given up hopes of a 
benefice, took ‘more tow on his distah* (his own 


^ The following IS a transenpt of the stanza of text shown m the 
Cacsimile 

Hye noble and m>3tty Pnnee excellent 
Mj lord the Pnnee o m> lord graaous 
I humble seruant and obedient 


Vnto 3our estate hj c and glorious 
Of whjchc I am ful tendre and ful gcloua 
Me rccommaundc vnto Jour worthyncsse 
AVyth hertc enter and spint of mecknesse. 
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phrase) by marrying a ^Mfe WTien he writes of 
Ins follies and troubles Hoccler e becomes interest- 
ing He was a weak creature, who tncd to win 
popuIant> by spending more than he could afford, 
sinned and repented with much facility, and was 
alwa)3 complaining But he shows us himself 
just as he was, and writes in these passages with 
more ease and sunphcitj than on any other sub 
ject His longest poem is the Regemuit of Princes, 
dedicated to Henia' \ , when Pnnee of Wales, in 
1412, our illustration from ‘\rundel JiIS 38 m tlie 
Cntish Museum, the Pnnee’s owm copy, repre- 
senting the poet on his knees before his patron 
The Rtgt-ment of Princes is a patchwork from 
the ZJi. Regimine Pnnupum of jdfgidius Romanus 
(c. 1280), the Stcreta Stcreiorum, the moral 
treatise of Jacobus do Cessohs afteniards printed 
b> Caxton as ‘The Game and Plev of the 
Chesse,’ and other works It is wntten m 

Chaucer’s set en- line stanza, abounds in long 
words, and, saee for its prologue, is tedious and 
dull A.nother poem of some length, the story 
of ‘Jereslaus’ M^ife,’ from the Ctsta Roinanornin, 
IS cast on the same lines as the ‘Tale of 
Constance' used by Chaucer and Gower, and is 
readable, though poorly told But all Hoccleve’s 
best work is contained in the autobiographical 
prologue to the Reg<.inent, his Male Regie de T 
Ifoccle^e^m winch he recites his youthful follies, 
his Dialogue with a Friend, and some few others 
of his minor poems, not all of which have yet been 
pnntcd 

Here, from the hlale Rtgle, are some of his re- 
miniscences (11 177-208) 


That It me made larger of despense 
Than that I thoght han been O Flatene ' 

The guyse of thy traiterons diligence 
Is folk to mescheef haasten and to hie hurry 

1 Grumbled ^ Purchasing 

The Prologue to the Regement of Princes, with 
Its talk of Chaucer, die follies of fashionable cloth- 
ing, and the treatment of old soldiers, is interesung 
throughout, but we can only quote from it Hoc- 
clcve’s complaint of the irksomeness of his work 
as a clerk ‘ 

Mith plow can I nat medlen, ne wnth hanie, 

Ne wot nat what lonil good is for what come , 

And for to lade a cart or fille a barw e, — 

To which I never usfid was to fome, — 

My bak unbuxum hath sw ich thyng forswome, stubborn 
At instance of WntjTig, his werrejour focman 

That Stooping hath hym spilt with his labour hurt 

Many men, fadir, wenen that wntynge 
No travade is , thci hold it but a game 
Art hath no foe but swich folk unconnjTige i 

But whoso list disport hym in that same, 

Let him continue, and he schal fynd it grame , harm 
It IS well gretter labour than it seemeth , 

The bhndt man of colourcs al wrong deemeth. 

A wntcr mot thre thynges to hym knytte, 

And in tho may be no disseverance , 

Mynde, eye and hand, non may fro othir flitte 
But in hem mot be joynt continuance. 

The mynde all hoole, \v ilboutcn variance, v^hole 

On the eye and hand avvayte moot alvvay, 

And thei two eek on hym it is no nay 


MTitr was a gretter maister eek than 1, 

Or Ix-t aoiweyTitid at Westmy nstre yate 
Among the lav eracres namclv, ipeoaUy 

And cookes whan 1 cam, eerly or late’ 

I pynchid nat at hem in rayn acate, , 3 

But payed hem as that they asc vvolde , 

Wherefore 1 v as the vi clcomer algate, ulwayt 
And for ‘ a verray gcntilmao ’ y holde. 

And if It happid on the someres day 
That I thus at the taveme hadde be, 

Wlian I departv sholdc and go my way 
Iloom to the Pnvee Seel, so wowed me nooeU 
Jletc and unlust and superfluitee distaste 

To walfce unto the bngge and take a boot, boat 
That nat durste I contianc hem all three, 

But dide as that they stirtd me, God vvoot 

iVnd m the w y ntir, for the way was deep, 

Unto the bngge I dressid me also. 

And there the hoolmen took upon me keep, heed 
Tor they my not kneewen fern ago long 

W ith them was I v tugged to and fro. 

So wel was him tliat I with vvoldd fare 
For not paicth largely tvermo , 

He stvntith never til his purs lie hare. 

Othir than ‘Maister' calhd was I nevere, 

Among thw meyaice, m myai audience company 
Meihoughtc I wm, y maad a man for everc, 

So tikelid me that nyce re erence fooloh 


Whosb schal wrytd, may nat holde a tale talk 

W Ith hym and hym, ne synge this ne that , this man and that 
But all his Wittes hoole, grete and smale, 

Ther must apperc, and halden hem ther at , 

And syn he spekd may, ne symgd nat, 

But bothe tw o he nedes moot forbere, 

Hir labour to hym is the alengcre. more troublesomi^ 

Thise artificers se I day by day, 

In the holteste of al hir bysynessd 
Talken and syng and make game and play. 

And forth hir labour passith with gladnesse , 

But we labour m travaillous stilnesse , irksome 

We stovvpe and stare upon the shepes skvn, 

And keepe muste our song and vvordes in 

(Lines 988-1015 ) 

t Ignorant, The hnc translates the Latin proverb •irs itsn huici 
mimicmn ntn tptoraniem 

The whole passage is good, and the last couplet 
gives Hoccleve a claim to the affectionate respect 
of all the many poets since his day who hav e had, 
by some distasteful occupation, to earn the liveli- 
hood which their verses would not buy them It 
need hardly be said, how ev er, that a waiter vv hose 
claims to remembrance have to be based on work 
hkc this had only’ the slightest touch of poetry in 
him, and Hoccleve himself seems to have regarded 
his verse-making chiefly as a means of winning 
influential friends When he left the Pnvy Seiil 
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OfHce lie appears almost to hai e gi\ en up UTiting, 
but ‘a Balade to my gracious Lord of Yorke’ (the 
father of Edward IV) shows that he must hate 
hted till 1450 or thereabout, and still occasionally 
cudgelled out poctr>' It need onlj be added that 
Hocclete was a tcry orthodov person, argued with 
Sir John Oldcastle about his heresies in a poem 
of fife hundred and twehe lines, and thoroughly 
approted of the burning of John Badby m 1410 
His Regemtnt of Princes and a volume of his mmor 
poems hate been edited for the Elarly English 
Text Society by Dr F J Fumitall, from whose 
introductions the foregoing notice of him has been 
largely drawm 

In his ‘London Lyckpetiny,’ Joliu Lydgate 
showed that he could, when he used his eyes and 
ears, invest his terse with the same interest which 
attaches to Hoccleve’s reminiscences Unfortu- 
nately this short poem is the only thing of the 
kmd which has come down to us among die 
hundred and fifty thousand lines, more or less, 
which he poured out during his long life. Bom in 
1370 or a httle after, at Lydgate, near Newmarket, 
John entered his novaciate at the great Benedictine 
abbey at Bury St Edmund’s before he was fifteen, 
became a sub-deacon m 1389, deacon m 1393, and 
pnest m 1397 In 1423 he was elected Prior of 
Hatfield Regis, but m 1434 went back to Bury 
for his health's sake In his old age he received, 
in conjunction widi a certain John Baret, a small 
pension, his share coming to £1, i6s ScL, and he 
hted apparently to within a year or two of 1450 
He may hate studied m his youth at Oxford, 
and m 1421 he was at Pans, on what business 
we know not, but over and above his religious 
duties as a monk, his sole occupation in life was 
to turn out verses, and this he did wnth painful 
abundance 

Adopting the chronology of Dr Schick, the editor 
of his Temple of Glass for tlie Early English Text 
Society (1891), we find that before he was thirty 
Lydgate versified some of the fables of ..Esop, and 
wrote two poems, the Chorl and Bird, and Horse, 
Goose, and Slutp, which subsequently enjoy ed the 
honour of being pnnted and rcpnnted by Caxton 
Dunng the next dozen years (1400-1411) he is 
credited with havnng wntten the Flour of Cwlesie, 
DlacL Knight, Temple of Glass, Assembly of Gods, 
Court of Sapience, Reason and Sensuality, and a 
Lyf of Our Lady From 1412 onwards his work 
increases enormously in volume, and detenorates 
in quality The Troy-Bool (30,000 lines) is thought 
to hate occupied him till 1420, and to hate been 
immediately succeeded by the Stone of Tlicbis 
(4716 lines) The Pilgrimage de Moundt, trans- 
lated from the French of De Guilleville (12,000 
lines), was his next large work, and m 1430 he 
began the Falls of Priiucs, a prolix rendenng from 
Boccaccio’s De Casibus Jlluslrium Vii orum, which 
nms to over thirty-six thousand Imcs, or about 
twice as many as all the terse m ChaucePs 
Canterbury Tales At intervals amid these com- 


positions Lydgate- WTOte on Guy of Warwuk, on 
the Dance of Death, on St Maigant, St Edmund 
(with unusual success), and St Alban In 1445 he 
composed v erses for Queen MargarePs entry into 
London, and about this time wrote his poetical 
Testament and engaged m a rendering of the 
Sec/eta Secretoruin, which was finished after his 
death by Bennet Burgh, the last line of Ly dgate’s 
section being the curiously apposite, ‘Death all 
consumeth, w hich may nat be denied ’ 

Lydgate’s admiration for Chaucer was as hearty 
as Hoccleve’s His Complaint of the Black Knight 
IS an imitation of ChaucePs Delhe of BlauncJie, 
and his Story of Theles was waatten as an ad- 
ditional Canterbury Tale, which he supposes 
himself to hate told on the way home at Harry 
Bailey’s request He wrote m all of ChaucePs 
three chief metres , in the octosyllabic couplet with 
some fluency , m set en-hne decasy llabics, w oodenly 
enough, but not so badly as to be past hope of 
scansion, in the decasyllabic couplet, even if 
allowance be made for the defects of the sixteenth- 
century texts, with an absolute failure to grasp the 
elementary pnnciples of its music Save as speci 
mens of language aU these poems are dead, and 
it is waste of space to speak of them , but here, m 
contrast to them, is Lydgate’s one bit of real life, 
poetry only of a very low order, but with vigour 
and swing m it, and stdl full of interest The poet 
has come to Westminster to seek justice, but finds 
that w ithout money in his purse he can do nothing, 
and so he goes from place to place and fares no 
better, tiU he takes his way back again to the 
country > 

To London once my steppes I bent, 

Where tromh m no wyse should be faynt , 

To Westmynster ward I forthwith w ent, 

To a man of law to make complaynt , 

I sayd, ‘For Jlary’s love, that holy saynt ' 

Pity the poore that wold proceede , ’ 

But for lack of mony I cold not spede 

And as I thrust the prese amonge, crowd 

By froward cEiuncc my hood was gone, 

Yet for all that I stayd not longe, 

Tyll to the Kange, Bench I was come. 

Before the judge I kneled anon, 

And prayd hyra for Codes sake to take heed , 

But for lack of mony I myght not speede. 

In Westmynster Hall I found out one. 

Which w ent in a long gown of raye , striped cloth 
I crowched and kneled before bun anon. 

For Jlary’s love I of help hym pray 
‘ I wot not what thou meanest,’ gan he say 
To get me thence he dyd me bede pny 

For lack of mony I cold not speea 

Within this hall, nether rich nor yett poor 
Wold do for me ought, although I shold dye 
Which seing I gal me out of the doore, 

Where Flemings began on me for to cry 
‘ Master, what will you copen or by ’ purdme 
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F)i)e fck haucs’ or spectacles to reede’’ 

Lay (lotTO >our sjUer, and here you may speede.’ 

Thun to eslmynster gate I presently ttent, 

When the sonne «as at hyghe prime about mneoclock 
Cookes to me they tooke good entente, 

And profered me bread, \nth ale and ttyne, 

Rybbca or befe, botli fat and fill fyne , 
k fay re cloth they gan for to sprede. 

But, wantyng mony, I myght not speede 

Tlien unto London I dyd me hye, 

Of all the land it beareth the pryse , 

‘ Hot pescods ' ’ one began to cry , 

'Strabery npe, and cherry a, m the ryse’’ oa the bough 
One bad me come ncre and by some spyce , 

Peper and aaObrne they gan me bede , offer 

But, for lack of mony, I myght not spede 

Then to the Chepe I gan me drawne, 

1 \ here much people I san for to stand 
One ofred me \eUet, sylke and laune , 

Another he taketh me by the hande, 

‘ Here is Parys ihred, tie lymest m the land ' ’ 

I neter ttas used to such thynges, in dtde , 

And, wantyng mony, I myght not epetle. 

Then Went I forth by London Stone, 

I hroughout all Cnnwyke Streete , 

Drapers much cloth me offred anone , 

1 hen met I one cry ed ‘Hot shepe s feete , ’ 

One cryalc ‘makerell,’ ‘lashes grene’ another gan 
greet. , ct> 

One bad me by a hood to cover my head , 

But, for want of mony, I myght not be sped 

Phen 1 liyed me unto Est Chepe, 

One cryes rybbs of befe, and many a pye , 

Pewter pottcs they clattered on a heape , 

1 here was harp , pype, and myaistraLyc , 

‘ k ea, by cock ' nay, by cock ' ’ some began cty , by God 
Some songe of jenkm and Julyan for their raede, 3 
But, for lack of mony, I myght not spiede 

Then into Cornhyll anort I yodc, ricnt 

Where was mucli stolen gere amonge , 

I saw where honge mine owne hoode 
That I had lost amonge the ihronge , 

To by my own liood 1 thought it wronge 
I knew It well, as I dyd my Crede, 

Bur, for lack of mony, I could not spede 

The ta emcr tooke me by the slcic, 

‘ Sir,’ say th he, ‘ wyll you our wyne assay ?’ 

I answered ‘That can not much me greve, 

A. i)eny can do no more then it may , ’ 

1 drank a pynt, and for it dyd pave, 

A el, sore a hungerd from thence I yede, went 

-Vnd, wantyng mony, I cold not spetle , &.C. 
t Or CuntllcwicL Sircu, now Cannon Street r To win reward. 

Lydgate was not the only ecclesiastic prolific 
of bad verses in Chauccnan metres, we have, for 
instance, the Le^t/uis of the Saints, m some ten 
thousand decasyllabics, by Osbem Bokenam, a 
Suffolk man and an Augustmuan fnar , also the 
Life of St Katlurine of Aleaand) la, in seven-line 


stanzas (some nine thousand lines), by John Cap- 
grave, another Augustmian, belonging to the neigh- 
bounng county (see below, page 89) Benet Burgh, 
the ‘young follower’ who earned on Lydgate’s 
V ersion of the Secreia Secretornm, translated also 
the Moralta of Dionysius Cato an stanzas quite 
up to the average work of this century George 
Ashby, a Wnter to tire Signet, may be said to have 
earned on Hoccleve’s tradition by the dreary poem 
on the Active Policy of a Prince, which he ad- 
dressed to Edward Pnnee of Wales, possibly m 
1460, possibly ten years later He wrote also a Pro 
hemtiini ttniits Ptisonaru (‘ A Pnsoner’s Prologue ’), 
and Englished m verse some of the ‘Sayings of 
the Philosophers,’ afterwards pnnted by Caxton m 
Lord Rivers’ prose. His chief interest is that he 
illustrates with unusual clearness the process by 
which ChaucePs five foot decasyllabics were being 
converted into a ragged line of four beats It is 
not too much, indeed, to say that m all this vv ilder- 
ness of tedious verse the only oases to be found 
(outside pieces at one time attnbuted to Chaucer 
himself) are a few devotional poems in which true 
feeling has gifted some unknown wnter with a 
felicity he could hardly himself have appreciated 
The ‘Vernon’ manusenpt, pnnted by the Early 
English Text Society m 1892, contains some such 
pieces , and here is a snatch from another, 
embedded m a Sfcculuvi Christiani (‘ Chnstian’s 
Looking Glass') pnnted by William “de Machlinn 
about 1485, attributed not very certamly to John 
Watton 

Mary moder, wel thou be ' 

Mary moder, thenke on me , 

Maydcn and moder was never none 
Togeder, Lady, saf thou allone. 

bwete Lady, mayden dene, , 

Schilde me fro die schame and tene , 

Out of synne. Lady, schilde thou me, 

And oute of delte for charitec. 

Lady, for thy joyes fyve, 

Cete me grace in thys Ijve, 

To knowe and kepe ov er all thyng 
Cnsten feilh and Goddes hjddyng. 

And trewly wynne alle that I nede 
To me and m>n clothe and fede 
Helpe me. Lady, and alle myne , 

Schilde me. Lady, from heUe pyne , torment 
Schilde me, Lady, from vjleny. 

And from all wicked companye. 

Poetry was not utterly dead when such simple 
lines as these could be wntten , and in another 
quarter modem research has recendy discovered 
for us three poets who, writing for their own 
pleasure and not at the bidding of prince or abbot, 
have enjoyed the distinction of havrng their v(ork 
pass for nearly four centuries under the name of 
Chaucer himself The first of these is a certain 
ClanvowCj identified with a Sir Tiioiuas CInn- 
vovvc, who, though he ultimately held Lollard 
views, was a courtier and fnend of Pnnee Hal’s 
in the reign of Henry IV His poem is J 
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Cuckoo and the I^ightingale, wntten in a fi\ e-line 
stanza, wth a delicacy and sense of rhythm not 
umvorthy of Chaucer himself Witness these 
Jmes 

‘Allas,’ quod she, ‘my herte wol to breke 
To heren thus this false bnd to speke 
Of love, and of his worshipful servjse 
Now, god of love, thou help me m som wyse 
That 1 may on this Cukkow been awreke.’ 

lie thonghte than that I sterte up anon 
And to the brooke I ran, and gat a ston, 

And at the Cukkow hertely I caste , 

And be, for dredfe, fley awaj ful faste , 

And glad was I w'hen that he was a goom 

Apd evermore the Cukkow, as he flej, 

Htscyde ‘Farewel ! farewel, papmjay ' ’ 

As though he hadde scorned, thought^ me , 

But aj I hunted him fro tree to tree 
Til he was fer al out of sighte awey 

And thanne com the Nightingale to me. 

And seyde ‘Frend, forsothe I thanke thee, 

That thou hast lyked me thus to rescow e , 

And oon avow to Love I wol avowe, 

That al this May I wol thy singer be.’ 

and ather Plan cd. Skdt, 1807 ) 

Professor Skeat has shown that a reference to 
the queen at Woodstock must apply to Joan of 
Navarre, who held the manor of Woodstock as 
part of her dower, and that the poem must have 
been written between 1403 and 1410, a date quite 
m keeping with the punty w ith w hich the fragrance 
of Chaucer’s manner has been preserved. 

Our second poet is a sir uicimrd itos, a 
Leicestershire knight, who about 1460 translated 
La Belle Dame sans Merci of Alain Chamer 
Despite me charm of its title, which the translator 
had the good sense to retain, Chartier's poem is 
a dull one, and the best that can be said of Sir 
Richard's rendering is, that it is smoother and 
more fluent than most of the verse of its time. 
But he prefixed to it a short prologue of his 
own, apd the two splendid lines with which this 
begms— 

JIalf m a dream, not fully well aw aked. 

The golden sleep me wrapt under his wing — 

oritide their author to respectful mention. 

Qur last Chaucerian poet is unidentified, a fact 
the more to be regretted as it can hardly be 
doubted that she was a lady The two pieces 
which are assigned to her are (i) The Flower 
and the Leaf, a delightfully pretty poem, based on 
Chaucer’s line, ‘ I ne wot who serveth Leef ne who 
the Flower,’ in the prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women j and (3) the less happil> conceived 
Assembly of Ladies Both are written in Chaucer’s 
sev en line stanza vnth ease and abundant music. 
Here, from the former poem, is a descnption of 
the effect of heat and storm on the gay company 
of the flowers 
6 


For^shronk with hete , the ladies eek to brent burnt up 
That they ne wist where they hem might bestow , 

The knightes swelt, for lak of shade ny shent , i 2 
And after that withm a litel throw, tune 

The wind began so sturdily to blow. 

That down goth al the flour^s evcnclion. 

So that in al the mede there laft not on. 

Save suche as socoured were, among the leves. 

Fro every storme, that might hem assad. 

Growing under hegges and thikke greves, groves 

And after that there came a storm of hail 

And ram in fere, so that, withijutcn fail, together 

The ladies ne the knightes ne hadde o threed 

Drye upon hem, so dropping was hir weed. 

And when the storm was dene passed away, 

Tho clad m whyte, that stood under the tree. 

They felfe nothing of the grete affray 
That they in greene without had in y be. 

To hem they yede for routh and pite, wont 

Hem to comfort after their greet disese , 

So fain they were the helpless for to ese. 

iSJUat s Cliaucertnn Puces ) 

1 Sueltered. a Abjioit dejtrojxd. 

Professor Skeat, to whom scholars are under 
deep obligations for his admirable edition of these 
‘ Chauceriana,’ places these two poems, mainly for 
linguistic reasons, as late as the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century If this be so, the three poets, 
Clanvowe, Ros, and the unknown lady, come at the 
beginnmg, the middle, and the end of the dullest 
century of English verse, and certainly help greatly 
to redeem its credit 

Eoglisli Prose Writers, 1380-1500. 

The necessity of e.\hibiting the influence of 
Chaucer’s poetry on his successors has caused us 
to leave the history of English prose far behind, 
but we must now review its development dunng 
this pehod Chaucer’s own work in prose, though 
V ery infenor to his poetry, is not w ithout its interest 
and importance The ‘Tale of Melibee’ and the 
‘ Parson’s Sermon ’ in the Canterbury Tales, con- 
sidcnng that they are both translations, are wntten 
with fluency and directness In the address to his 
litde son Levns, prefixed to the treatise on the 
Astrolabe, he stumbled, as other wnters hav e done 
m talking to children, on a graceful simphaty 
With the omission of a few sentences, it runs 
thus 

Lyte [bttle] Lowys my sone, I aperceyve wel by cer 
leyne evy deuces thyn abibtc to Icnie saeuces touching 
norabres and proporaouns , and as wel considre I thy 
bisy praier in speaal to leme the Tretys of the Astrelabie 
Therefore hav e I yev en the a sufiisant Astrolabie as 
for onre onzonte [horuon] compowned [constructed] after 
the latitude of Oxenforde, upon which, by mediacioun 
of this htel tretys, I propose to tcche the a certem nombre 
of conclusions perteynyng to the same instrument 
This tretis, dmdefl m five parties, wol I shewe thee 
under full light reules and naked wordcs in Engbsshe, 
for Latyn canst thou ynt but small, my htel sone. But 
natheles suffise to thee these trewe conclusions in Eng 
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hsshe as el as suffiath to these noble clerkes Grckes 
these same conclusions la Greke , and to Arabiens in 
Arahike, and to lewes in Ebrewe, and to the Latyn 
folk in Latyn , whiche Latyn folke had hem first oute of 
olhere dj'verse langages, and writen hem iii her owne 
tunge, that is to sej n m Latyn And God woot that m 
alle these langages and m many moo han these conclu 
sions ben suffisantly lemed and taught, and yit by dnerse 
reules , nght as diverse pathes leden diverse folke the 
right uay to Rome. Now wol I preie mekely every dis 
cret persone that redith or henth this litel tretys to 
have my rude endityng for excused, and my superfluite 
of wordcs, for tuo causes. The first cause is for that 
cunousc endityng and harde sentence [meaning] is ful 
hevy at onys [once] for such a childe to leme. And the 
secunde cause is this, that sothly me semith better to 
ivnten unto a childe twyes a gode sentence, than he 
forgete it onys. 

And Lowjs, yf so be that I shene the in my light 
Knghsshe as treu e conclusions touching this mater, and 
not only as trewe but as many and as subtile conclu 
siouns, as ben shew id m Latjai in eny commune tretys of 
ihe ikslrelabie, konne me the more thanke And preie 
God saie the king, that is lorde of this language, and alle 
that him feithe benth and obeieth, everiche in his degre, 
the more and the lasse But considre iiel that I ne 
usurpe [claim] not to have founden this werke of my 
labour or of myn engyn [ingenuity] I nam but a lewde 
[ignorant] compilator of the labour of olde astrologiens, 
and ha\e it translatid in myn Englisshe only for thy 
doctrine [instruction] And with this swerde shal I sleen 
[slaj] envie. 

In his only other prose work, his translation 
of the Consolatione Phtlosophtce of Boethius, 
Chaucer’s positive success is much less The De 
Consolatione is a difficult book, and Chaucer’s 
translation often needs the Latin to make it mtel 
ligible But the test of progress in prose is the 
ability of the writer to find phrases for new ideas, 
and to arrange in due order sentences of a more 
complex kind than are used in conversational 
narrative. In making the first English translation 
of a philosophical work — a work, moreover, full of 
high-flown metaphor — Chaucer had to face these 
difficulties , and though he is often defeated, his 
attempt was a noteworthy etent in the history of 
Enghsh prose. Here are a few sentences from his 
version of the fifth ‘ Metre ’ of Book I , ‘ O stellifen 
conditor orbis ’ 

O ihow makere of the wheel that bereth the sterres, 
whiche that art festnyd to thi perdurable chayer [throne], 
and tumcst the hevene with a ravysschynge sweighe 
[sound as of wind], and constreynest the sterres to suffren 
thi lawe , so that the moone som tyme, schynyngc with 
hir fulle home:, metjnge mth alle the beemes of the 
sonne hir brothir, hideth the sterres that ben lasse, and 
som tyme, whan the moone pale with hir derke homes 
aprocheth the sonne, leeseth hir lyghtes, and that the 
e\L sterre^ Hesperus, whiche that in the first tyme of 
the nyght bryngeth forth hir colde arysynges, cometh 
eft ayen hir used cours, and is pale by the morwe 
at rysyaige of the sonne, and is thaime clepid Lucifer* 
rhow restreynest the day by schortere duellynge in the 
tyme of cold wyntcr, that maketh the leeves falle. Thow 


dcvydest the swyfte tydes of the nyght, whan the hole- 
somer is comen Thy myghte attemprcth the vanauntcs 
sesouns of the yer, so that Zephirus, the debonere wynd, 
bryngeth ayeii m the first somer sesoun the leeves that 
the wynd that hyghte Boreas hath reft awey m autumpne, 
and the seedes that the sterre that hightc Aucturus saugh, 
ben waxen heyc comes whan the sterre Syrius cschaufcth 
[warms] hem Ther nys no thyng unboundc from his 
oldc lane, ne forletelh [nor that foregoes] the werk of his- 
propre estat O govemour, govemynge alle thynges by 
certein ende, whi refusestow only to got erne the werkes 
of men by diiwe manere ? 

Crabbed as this seems at a first reading, the 
successive clauses nse and fall with a true prose- 
rhythm , and that Chaucer attained this rhythm,, 
however fitfully, in translating so difficult a book,, 
gives him a place among the pioneers of the more- 
complex harmonies of English prose, as distinct 
from simple narrative. 

Chaucer’s translation was responsible for another 
prose work, the Testament of Love^ which, until 
the discovery that the opening letters of its chapters- 
formed the sentence, ‘Margarete of virtu have 
merci on thin[e] Usk,’ was often attributed to his 
own pen Tiioniiu I'sic was arrested m 1384 for 
complicity in the schemes of John of Northampton 
(Mayor of London, 1381-83), to whom he had, 
acted as secretary He gave evidence against his- 
assoaates, and on this score, and because of his 
return from Lollardy to orthodoxy (his Margaret,, 
or Pearl, of Virtue probably stands for the Church),, 
confidently expected an acquittal, but was e.xecutcd 
in 1388 During his impnsonment he wrote the 
Testament of Love, a kind of adaptation of the De 
Consolatione to his own case, in which he alludes to 
Chaucep by name, and makes free use not only 
of his translation of Boethius, but of his Hons of 
Fame as well Though intolerably tedious, the 
book IS not badly wntten , but lovers of Chaucer 
still owe It a grudge because of the accusation of 
treachery founded on it at the time when it was, 
quite inexcusably, reckoned among his works 

We come now to another book about which, 
modem research has dispelled some venerable 
errors — the Travels of sir Jolm MiuidcvUie. Man- 
devalle, it used to be said, vv rote an account of his 
own travels in English m 1356, and thereby became 
the ‘ Father’ of Enghsh Prose, just as Chaucer was 
the ‘Father’ of Enghsh Poetry We now know 
that, though an English knight named Sir John 
Mandeville lived at an earher date, his only con 
nection with the Travels was that the real compiler 
of them chose to use this name at first as a nom de 
guerre, eventually (apparently) as if it were really 
his own This compiler was a certain Jean de 
Bourgogne or Jean ^ la Barbe, who depicts him- 
self as meeting ‘Mandeville’ on his travels 
Thirdly, though this Jean de Bourgogne may have 
vnsited Palestine, there is no probability of his 
havnng gone farther afield, his description of otlier 
lands being demonstrably borrowed from earlier 
wnters, such as Jacques de Vitry and Fnar Odonc 
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of Pordenone Fourthlj, the TravJs onjji- 
nally unttcn not in Enjflish, nor in Latin, but in 
French, and the earliest Enj^hsh reference to 
them IS to the on^nal and not to any Enjjlisli 
version. Lastly, three distinct En'fhsh translations 
are extant, all probably made uathin twenty years 
before or after 1400, and all showing clear traces of 
their origin by ob\aous blunders due to misreading 
French words — e.g by rendering stgnu (signs) as 
if It had been wntten cygnis (swans! A full 
account of all three versions and of the whole 
history of the book (details of which belong rather 
to French literature than to English) will be found 
m the introduction to Mr G F Warner's edition of 
the most northern of the three Englistftranslations, 
pnnted for the Ro\burghe Club m 18S9 Now 
that we know that the Travds is not an onginal 
Elnglish work, the importance of the English texts 
in the history of English prose is naturally dimin- 
ished , but It must also be said that, c\ en as an 
onginal work, their importance would not be so 
great as used to be maintained Any one who 
looks at the Prologue in the best of the three 
versions (that of the unique Cotton MS m the 
Bntish Museum) will see at once that the wnter 
was absolutely incapable of dealing with a complex 
sentence, while in simple narrativ e he is certainly 
not supenor to Hampole. The real importance of 
the ‘ MandcviUe’ lies m its subject From the 
Conquest to the reign of Richard II there is no 
English prose except on religious subjects. At 
last Englishmen are tempted to render into their 
own tongue a delightful book of travels, and the 
novelty of this attempt, aided by the straight- 
forward narrative of the onginal, lends a charm 
and a freshness to their style which has enabled 
the book to retain its hold on English readers 
for five centunes -Vs the use of the plural in our 
last sentence indicates, the English v ersion of the 
Travih now current is really of composite author- 
ship, owing much to a slightly earlier rendenng, 
made from a defective French te.\t, but which was 
much the most popular This earlier version was 
pnnted by Wynkyai dc Worde, and often repnnted 
dunng the sixteenth century The current text 
exists only in a smgle manusenpt, and was first 
pnnted m 1725 , whde the third version, also e-xtant 
only in one manuscript, was first pnnted by Mr 
Warner m 1889 Our specimen is taken from the 
current text, and follows the Cotton manusenpt 
Itself 

From that contrcc men passen be [by] many marches 
[Ixirdcr;] toward a contrct. a ten journeys llieils, that 13 
elept Mabaron , and ic is a gret kyngdom, and it hath 
many faire cvtces and townes. 

In that kyngdom hth the body of scymt Thomas the 
Aposilc in Heach and bon, m a faire tombe m the cytee 
of Calamyc , for there he was martyred and butyed 
And men of Assinc bccre his body into Mcsopalayme, 
into the cytct. of I'disst, and after, he was brought 
thidcr agen. Vnd the arm and the bond that he putte 
m oun. Ixirdcs syde, whaa He appered to him after His 
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rc-urrexioun md seyde to him, Ai)/r tssi tncriJulits sni 
Jiddts, Is vit Ivggyngc [lying] in avessdl wrthoutcu the 
tombe. And be that bond thei maken all here [their] 
juggementes m the contrec, whoso hath right or wrong 
For whan tlier is ony disacncioun betwem. two partycs 
and every of hem [them] meynleneth his cause and eeyth 
that his cause u. nghlfull, and that other seyth the con 
trarye, thanne bothe partyes wnten here causes in two 
billes and putten hem m tlie bond of Seymt Thomas, and 
anon he casteth awey the biUe of the wrong cause, and 
holdcth stillc the bilic with the right cause, and theifori. 
men comen fro fer contrecs to have juggement of doutable 
causcs, and other juggement use ihei non there. 

Also the chirche where scynt Thomas Jyth i, bolhc 
gret and fair and all full of grcle simulacrcs, and tho lx: 
grete ymages that thei clepen here goddes, of the whiche 
the leste is als [as] gret as two men ^Vnd amongca iheisc 
olherc there is a gret ymage, more than ony of the olherc, 
that IS all covered with fyn gold and preaous stones and 
nche perles, and that ydole is the god of false enstene 
that ban reneyed [denied] lure feylh. And it syXteth in a 
chayere of gold , full nobely arrayed, and he hath aboule 
he. necke large gyrdles wrought of gold and preaous 
stones and perles And this chirche is full nchely 
WTought and all over gylt withinne. And to tlut ydole 
gon men on pilgrimage als comounly and with aJs gret 
devocioun as enstene men gon to seynt James or other 
holy pilgnmages And many folk that coraen fro fer 
londes to seke that ydole, for the gret devocyoun that 
tliei ban, thei loken neverc upward, but cveremore 
down to the erthe, for dreile to sec ony thing aboule 
hem that scholde lette [hinder] hem of here devocioun 
jVnd somme ther ben that gon on pilgnmage to this 
ydole that beren knyfes in hire hondes, that ben made 
full kenc and scharpe, and allweyes as thei gon thci 
smyten hcmself m here armes, and m here legges, 
and m hearc ihyes with many hidouse wounde.s, and so 
thei schede here blood for love of that ydole. And 
thei seyn that he is blessed and holy that dycth so 
for love of his god And olhere there hen that ledcn 
hire children for to sle to make sacrifise to that ydole, 
and after thci han slayn hem thei spryngen [sprinkle] the 
blood upon the ydole And suramc ther ben that comen 
fro ferr, and m gomge toward this ydole, at every ihrydde 
pas that thei gon fro here hous, thei knele and so con 
tynmevv till thei come ihider And whan thei comcn there 
thei taken ensensc and other aromatyk thinges of noble 
smell and sensen the ydole, as we wolde don here 
Goddcs precyouse body Vnd so comen folk to wor- 
scbipe this ydole, sum fro an hundred myle and snmme 
fro many mo 

-Vnd yee schull understonde that whan grete festes 
and solempnytees of that ydole, as the dedicaaoun of the 
chirche and the ihronyngc of the ydole, be, all the contree 
,aboute meten there togidcre, and thei setten this ydole 
upon 1 chare [car] with gret reverence, wol arrayed with 
clothes of gold of nche clothes of Tartarye, of Camaaa, 
and other precyous clothes, and thei leden him almute 
the cytee with gret solempnytce. And lx.fore the chare 
gon first m processioun all the nevy denes of the contreC 
two and two togydere full onlynatly , and after the 
niaydcnes gon the pilgrymes , and summe of hem fade 
doun under the whelcs of the chare und lat the diare 
gon over hem so that thei be dede anon, and summe 
bon here armes or here lymes all to broken and sorunie 
the svdci, and all tbu don thei for love of hire god 
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m gret dcvocioun. And he thmkcth lliat ll.e more 
peyne and the more Iribulacioun that thei burtre for lo\e 
of hire god the more joye thei schull have m another 
■norliL And schortly to seyc you thei sutfrtn so grete 
peynes and so harde martyrdomes for love of here ydolc. 
that a enstene man, I trou c, durst not taken upon him the 
tenthe part the peyne for love of oure lord Jhesu Cnst 
And after I seyc you before the chare gon all the 
mynstrelles of the contrey withouten number with 
dyverse mstrumentes, and thei maken all the melody c 
that thei cone. And uhan thei lian gon all iboutc the 
cytee thanne thei rctumcn agen to the mjastre and 
putten the ydole agen into Ins place. And thaimc for 
the love and in worschipe of that ydolc and for the 
reverence of the feste thei slen hem self, a cc or ccc 
persones, with scharpe knyfes Of the vvliicbc thu 
bryTigen the bodyes before the ydolc, and than tlici 
seyn that tho ben scyntes, because that thei slovven hem 
self of here ovvne gode vville for love of here ydole 
And as men here that hadde an holy seynt of hi> kyn 
vvolde thmke that it were to hem an high worschipe 
right so hem thinketh there. And as men here devoutly 
vvolde vvryten holy seyntes lyfes and here niyracles and 
sevven for here canonyzaciouns, right so don thei there 
for hem that sleen hemself wilfully for love of here ydol, 
and seyn that thei ben glonousc martyres and seyntes 
and putten hem m here vvrytynges and in here litanyca, 
and avaunten hem gretly, on to another, of here holy 
kynnesmen that so becomen seyntes and seym I have 
mo holy seyntes m my kynrcde than thou in thine. 

(Cliap XV e) 

With the Mandeville translators must be men- 
tioned John ofTrevisu, a Comishman, bom in 1326, 
who became an Oxford scholar, and devoted many 
years of his long life to translations, and even 
wrote a httle treatise (A Dialogue between a Lord 
and a Cterl) on how the work of translation 
should be done Among other books, he rendered 
into English the great medieval compilation of 
natural history, De Proprietatibus Reruin (‘ Of the 
Properties of Things ’), by Bartholomew the Eng- 
lishman , a sermon of Richard FiUralph, Arch 
bishop of Armagh, against the Friars , Vegetius, 
De Re Militari, iEgidius, De Regimine Princi- 
pum, and Nicodemus, De Passione Chnsti But 
the book by which Trevisa is best known, chiefly 
because Caxton continued and printed it, is his 
translation, finished in 1387, of the Polychrontcon, 
or General History, written by Ranulph Higden, a 
monk of Chester, about 1350 As we have already 
seen (page 33), m Englishing Higden’s Latin, 
Trevisa sometimes interpolated an interesting note, 
and when his author gives him a chance he can 
find vigorous enough English, as witness this 
account of the deposition of Edward II 

The same while the kyng of Engelond was i take in 
the castel of Neth m West Wales, and 1 putte m ward, 
m the castel of Kelyngvvorthe. Hewe the Spenser the 
yonge was 1 take with the kyng, and anhonged and to 
dravve at Hereford, byheded and 1 quartered, and his 
heed was 1 sent to Londoun bngge Also that yere 
m the occabis [octave] of the Tvyelfthe Day was m^d e 
a parlement at Londoun, there by comoun ordynaunce 


vvertn solempiie mesiangers 1 sent to liie kyng that was 
in pnsoim, tlire bisshoppes, ihre erlc-s, Iwcye baroum, 
two ibbotles and two justices, forto re igne to the kyng 
that was thoo m warde the homage that was i made to 
hym somlyme, for tJiey vvolde no lenger have hym tor 
her lord One of hem, Sire William 1 rus..ele, knyya and 
procuratuur of all the inrleincnt, spak to the kyng m 
the name of all the otlierc and seide tlieve werdcv ‘I, 
William Irusaell, m the name of alfe men of the loud of 
Engelond, and of al the parlement jirocuratour, I rcviga 
to the, 1 dward, tlic homage that was i mode to the 
sointyme, and fro thiv tyme fortliward I defie ibe, and 
pnve the of al re.al [royal] power, arid I schal neveaebe 
tendauiit to thee as for kyng after tin* Ivme ' ALo this 
was opounhehe i eiaed at Londoun 

{J’^tychreiti itt, ej Lumliy, vo) nf p. 

But the gentril level of the PolyJirontcon is not 
high, and no such popul ir success is the ‘ Minde 
ville’ ittamed w is possible toils translator 

Julia — The philosophy of Boethius, 

the travels of Mandeville, the n iturc lore of Bar 
tliolom Lus Angheus, and the history' of Higden 
were all put into English prose within a few years 
of 1380, ind It was just at tins time also that 
the scholar, theologian, ind patriot, John Wyclit 
awoke to the importance of the vve.ipon yvhich 
the development of English prose otfered to hu 
liand Born about 1320 near Richmond in ^ork 
shire, .and probably eonnected with the family of 
Wyclifie who were lords of the manor of Wyehtfe- 
on-Tces, John Wyclif must have entered Oxford 
as a lad, and by 13C0 had become Master of 
Balliol This ofiict be resigned in 1361 to become 
Rector of Fillingh.ani, m Lincolnshire , but m 1365 
he was again at Oxford, holding the W ardenship 
of Canterbury Hall (aftenvards incorporated with 
Christ Church), from winch in 1367 he was ousted 
by Archbishop LangEam to make room for a 
monastic head 

Up to this date Wyelif had been simply an 
Oxford scholar, and had no doubt gamed his 
reputation by the Latin treatises on Logic and 
Metaphysics, which have come dowai (o us among 
his works He was now to take a promment part 
in public affairs, and he seems to have been singled 
out as a champion against papal aggression owing 
to his maintenance of a theory of donttntum, or 
the ideal source of all rights in property, which 
IS so important, as the keynote of his teaching, 
that It may be bnefiy explained. 

The feudal system had accustomed men’s minds 
to expect that Ml property should be held by tenure 
from xome higher power, and there had been great 
coiiiioversy on the Continent as to vvhether tbe 
Emperor was the source of all c.arthly lordship 
and himself held the Empire direct from Cod, or 
whether he and every one else held their lordship 
only through the Pope. /Vs England was outside 
the Holy Roman Empire, the question Ead pre- 
sented Itself in a diflercnt light in this countrv, 
and indignation at the compact by which King 
John held his crown subject to tribute to the Pope 
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offered further inducements to a broader \iew 
Thus Wyclif was only following Richard Fitzralph, 
Archbishop of Armagh, m maintaining that God 
Himself was the chief lord of all possessions, and 
that, ideally, all propertj was held directly from 
Him and subject to the obligation of faithful 
service That at a later date this theory was 
misrepresented as justifjing the mob in depriving 
wackcd propertv owners of their wealth does not 
detract from its ideal truth With it Wjclif com- 
bated the theological and historical arguments 
adduced to prove the Pope’s nght to ‘provadc’ 
for his servants at the expense of the patrons of 
English livmgs, and to justify the excessive en- 
dowment of the clergy' Wc must not trench 
on English history b\ narrating in detail how he 
supported the king and Parliament in their refusal 
of Pope Urban V’s demand (made in 1366) for the 
arrears of tnbute due under John's compact , or 
how he took part in the movement to confiscate 
superfluous clencal endowments, and was one of 
a mission to Bruges m 1374 to treat with the papal 
delegates m the matter of ‘Provisions or, finally, 
how he was summoned before the Vrchbishop of 
Canterbury at St Paul’s on February 19, 1377, to 
answer for his opinions, and saw his judges 
routed by the influence of the Court on the one 
hand, and of the Londoners on the otlier Papal 
bulls were issued against him, but an attempt to 
enforce them at Lambeth met the same fate as 
the previous tnal at St Paul's , and meanwhile the 
Great Council showed its respect for Wyclif by 
submitting to him die question whether it could 
rightly forbid money to be taken out of the country 
for the Pope’s behoof 

Up to this time, as far as wc know, Wyclif 
had concerned himself chiefly with the politics 
of Church and State, and no charge of heresy 
in other matters had been brought against him , 
but the papal schism of 1378, which led to 
the supporters of the rival popes taking up 
arms against each other, shook his belief m the 
whole fabnc of medieval theology He now 
attacked the papacy on nearly every point on 
which the English Church subsequently revolted, 
and by this time, if not before, was maintaining 
with great vehemence a quarrel with tlic hriars, 
and sending out his ‘Poor Preachers’ into the 
vallages to take their plac^ He still wrote in Latin 
with restless activity, but he wrote now, both 
m controversy and la teaching, in English far 
more than ever before In these English tracts 
he was aided, no doubt, by many of his Oxford 
fnends, so that many of them must be roughly 
classed as Wyclifite rather than assigned dog- 
matically to Wyclif himself — a distinction which 
applies also to the great work of translating the 
Bible, with which his name will always be con- 
nected At Oxford his influence was very great, 
even after he began the attacks on papal doctnnes, 
which were far less calculated to enlist popular 
support than those on papal practice. 


ss 


From 1380 to 1383 the battle went on, and at 
lastWycliPs friends in the university were finally 
defeated by the Archbishop’s influence, and forced 
to submit But Wyclif himself, for some reason, 
was left practically unmolested, and died peace- 
fully at his rectory of Lutterworth on the last day 
of 1384. Of his work as a preacher and a theo- 
logian this IS not the place to speak , nor is 
any one of his English tracts, taken by itself, of 
any importance in English literature. Collectiv ely 
their importance is considerable, for they enlarged 
the bounds of the language, and by their individual 
appeal and vigorous tone brought a new element 
into English literature. The extracts which follow 
are token from Ihe English IVorks of Wydif 
hitlurto bnprmiui, edited by Mr F D Matthew 
for the Early English Text Society m 1880, and 
arc all from tracts which in the cditoPs judgment 
may reasonably be assigned to Wyclif himself 
As here printed the spelling has been slightly 
normalised The first quotation is from the tract 
‘ Of Servants and Lords,’ and combats accusations 
of socialism 

But yLt summe men that ben out of chante sclaundren 
pore prestos with this errour, that servauntes or teaauntcs 
may lawefully wilhholde rentes and servyce fro here Ionics, 
whan lordcs ben openly wickid m here livynge And 
thei inaken tliise false Icsyngcs [liu>] upon pore prestes 
to make lordes to hate hem, and not to meyntene treuthe 
of Goddes lawe, that ihei techen opeply for worschipe of 
God and profit of tJie row me [realm] and stablyaige of the 
kyaiges power and destroyiige of synne For these pore 
prestes dcslroien most hy Goddes lawe rcbelte of ser 
vauntes agenst lordes, and charge servaunts to be suget 
[subject], though lordes be iirauntes For Scynt Pelcr 
tccheth thus * lie ye servauntes suget to lordes in alle 
manere of drede, not only to gocxle lordes and bonerc 
[kindly], but also to tirauntes, or sichc that drawen fro 
Goddes scolc.’ For, as Seynt Poul seith, eche man 
owelh to be suget to heighere potestates, that is to men 
of heighc power, for thcr is no power but of God , and 
so he that agenstondeth [resist] power, stondeth agenst 
the ordynaunce of God , but thei that agenstoiulen geten 
to hemself dampnaaoun 

Our second extract, from the rractatns de 
Fseudo-Frens, is from one of kVy cliffs milder 
denunciations of the Fnars 

The thndde deceyt of thlse ordres is that thei passen 
othere m prayeres, both for tyrae that thei preyen and 
for multitude of hem Who shuld not bye dere siche 
preyens? sith thei bryngen men svvifdiclie to hevene, 
and other men when thei slcpen on nyghtes haven of 
hem preyeres at midnyght, that cnen devowteliche on 
God bi clere voys, stif and dene. Here men scyen that 
m this poynt many seculers ben deceyved, for thise 
ordres witen not whether that thei shal come to hevene, 
and so hou is here conscience brent [seared], that thei 
dar thus selle siche preyeres , and algates sith it is pro- 
pnd [reserved] to God to parte [apportion] mentes as 
hym bketh, and noon man may approve [estabhsh] his 
mentes but as God judgeth that it is worthi , and thus 
this prey ere of ihise ordres is of a nest of blasfemye and 
chaffaryng of fendes [fiends’] preyere hi the craft of 
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synion>e. And \\here tbci makcn hun a rcueic to r>se 
rewehche [regularl>j at midnyght, the) paisoi Criit and 
Davrd and the oidynaunce of the Godhede , for God nn 
dispose* ofte tymes men to ryse thus at midnyght, and 
asketh of hem a bettere lif, that thci putten off hi here 
statute. Cnst dwelled m preyerc al the nyght, but by 
hym self wthoute swiche coventes , and so thisc ordres 
holden not Cnstes rewele, neither in tyme, nor in stedc 
[place], for Cnst preyede inthoute siche cnynge, lyk 
to the state of innocence, hi hy m self under the cope of 
heven 

Our last quotation is from the De Officio Pas- 
toralt (Cap \v ), and leads us to a \ery important 
subject 

The Ilooly Cost gaf to the apostles ivit at Witsunday 
for to knowe al maiier langages to teche the puple 
[people] Goddes lawe therby, and so God wolde 
that the puple -were taught Goddes lai\e m discrse 
tunges, but what man on Goddes halfe simide reverse 
Goddes ordenaunce and his wille? .fVnd for this cause 
Sejmt Jerom travclede and translatcde the Bible fro 
diverse tunges into Latyn, that it myghte be after trans 
lated to othere tunges ‘knd thus Cnst and his apostles 
taughten the puple in tliat tunge that was most knowen 
to the puple , why shulden not man do so now ? And 
herfore [for this cause] autours of the newe law, that 
weren apostles of Jesu Cnst, wnlen ther gospels in 
diverse tunges that weren more knowen to the puple. 
Also the worthy rewme of Fraunce, notwithstondynge 
alle lettinges [hindrances] hath translated the Bible and 
the Gospels with othere trewe sentences of doctours out 
of Latyn mto Freynsch, why shulden not Enghsche men 
do so? as lordes of Englond ban the Bible in Freynsch, 
so It were not agen resoun that they hadden the same 
sentence [meaning] m Enghsche , for thus Goddes lawe 
wolde be bettere knowen and more trowed for onehed 
[unity] of wit, and more acord be hi tw ixc rewmes 

This bnngs us to the greatest of the works con 
nected with Wychfs name, the first English trans- 
lauon of the whole BiWe The allusion in it to 
the Bible as read by Englishmen in French may 
help us to understand why such a translation had 
not been undertaken before. From the earliest 
times efforts had been made to translate certain 
portions of the Bible, especially the Psalms and 
the Gospels, mto the vulgar tongue. Thus we 
hear of Bede as engaged on a version of bt John’s 
Gospel at the Ume of his death, and of King Alfred 
translating the Psalms In the tenth century we 
find the priest Aldred interimeating an English 
gloss m the famous Lindisfame manusenpt of the 
Latm Gospels, and in this century also we have a 
translation of the Gospel of St Matthew and glosses 
on the other three evangelists which go by the 
name of the Rushworth Gospels By the begin 
ning of the elev enth century yElfric had translated 
or epitomised the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Job, Esther, Judith, and the Maccabees, 
though not without misgivings lest some ignorant 
pnest, on reading of polygamy in the Bible, should 
imagine that it was a practice to be imitated 
After the Conquest the Anglo-Saxon versions of 


the Gospels were kept in existence by fresh copies 
as late as the twelfth century, but the work of 
English translation was effectually stopped by tlie 
fact that every one who could read at all could read 
French, and probably Latin as well Iherc was 
no demand for translations of any book intd English 
prose, and therefore the Bible, like other books, 
remained untranslated, though attempts were made, 
as in the Ormulim, the Cursor Mtnuit, and the 
miracle-plays, to make the Bible story' familiar to 
the unlearned as well as the learned Translation 
was resumed early m the fourteenth century — that 
IS, as soon as the English language was definitely 
coming to the front — with a verse rendenng of 
the Ps.dter, followed soon afterwards by the prose 
version by William of bhoreham, and then by 
the two widely differing translations with com- 
mentaries, both attributed to Richard Rolle of 
Hampole, who died in 1349. 

After the century had entered on its second half, 
Bible translation took a distinct step forward A 
commentary on the Apocalypse, a very favourite 
book in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
was written by an unknown author, and with the 
commentary there was given a translation of the 
text. Under the title One of Four — that is, a 
book of all four Gospels gathered shortly into one 
story — there was also made a translation of the 
MonoUssaron, or Harmony of the Laun Gospels, 
originally compiled by Clement, Pnor of Llan- 
thoiiy m Monmouthshire. Both these works have 
been claimed as Wyclif’s, but without any good 
evidence That such books should appear at 
this time was in accordance with the steady de- 
velopment of our vernacular literature, and there 
is no adequate re'tson for attributing them to 
Wyclif’s band. We now come to the transla- 
tion of the complete Bible, and the first fact we 
find IS the e.xibtence at the Bodleian Library of 
two copies of a translation of the Old Testament 
as far as Baruch 111 20 One of these is the 
original manusenpt of the translator, and the 
other, which is copied from it, contains a note 
attnbuting the version to Nicholas Hereford 
This Mciiuiiu iiererora was onc of Wyclif’s pro- 
minent supporters at Oxford, and on tlie Feast of 
the Ascension, May 15, 1382, had preached before 
the univ ersity in his defence. The following month, 
when Wyclif’s followers at Oxford were finally' 
defeated, Hereford disappeared, and went to Rome, 
and was there impnsoncd. But by 1394 he had 
made his peace, for m that year w e hear of him as 
appointed Chancellor of the Diocese of Hereford , 
he even became an examiner of heretics, and in 
1417 joined the Carthusian monastery at Coventry, 
and there died. It is important to note this fact 
as proving that no suspicion of unorthodoxy would 
be likely to attach, at a later date, to the trans- 
lation on the ground of his having had a hand m 
It. Meanwhile it is difficult not to imagine that 
the cause of the abrupt discontinuance of the 
translation at Baruch iiu 20 w'as Hcre(ord’s 
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reorement from Oxford in June 1382 The trans- 
lation was completed by another hand m a less 
cramped style, and our illustration is taken from 
a splendid manuscnpt speaally made for Thomas 
of Wpodstock (Edward Ill’s youngest son), mur- 
dered by Richard II in 1397 

It is usually taken for granted that the task of 
completing Hereford’s translation ivas undertaken 
by Wyclif himself, and it is pleasing to imagincr 
him in his retirement at Lutterworth occupying 
himself with this pious and uncontroversial work 
But except that the rendenng becomes less stiff and 
constrained when the second hand took up the task, 
and that Wyclif was a vigorous writer, there is no 
jot of positive evidence to justify an assertion that 
the translation of the New Testament was Wychf’s 
own work, while against it is the probability that 
during the years 1383 and 1384 he was incapaa- 
tated by illness from undertaking such a task. 
The fault of Hereford’s translation was his ad- 
herence to a word-for-word rendenng, involvmg an 
mtroduction of Latin constructions quite foreign to 
the English language. Soon after its completion 
a new version was undertaken, and a copy of this 
preserved at Tnnity College, Dublin, gives us 
strong reasons for attnbuting the translation to its 
first owner, John Purvey, a faithful Oxford fnend 
of Wychf’s, who lived with him in his retirement 
at Lutterworth, and who, though as late as 1400 he 
was m trouble for his opinions, is yet mentioned 
with the greatest respect by one of Wyclif’s chief 
opponents The translator, however, only speaks 
of himself as a ‘simple creature,’ and though we 
have a reasonable ground for identifying him with 
Purv ey, the identification can hardly be stated as a 
fact. Fortunately he has left us a long preface, in 
the course of which, besides much else of extreme 
interest, he has told us in the clearest way how he 
set about his task. Here, from the g^eat edition 
by Forshall and Madden (Oxford, 1850), is the 
most important passage, which follows immediately' 
upon a statement of the chief reasons why the work 
of translation had been undertaken 

For these resons and othcre, with comune chante to 
save alle men in cure rewme vvhiche God vvole have savid, 
a symple creature hath translatid the Bible out of Latyn 
into English. First, this symple creature hadde myche 
travaile, with diverse felawis and heipcns, to gedere 
' [gather] manie elde [old] biblis and othere doctouns, and 
comune glossis, and to make 00 [one] Latym bible sumdel 
I [in some respects, fairly] trewe , and thanne to studie it 
of the nevvc [afresh], the text with the glose, and othere 
doctouns, as he might getc, and speciali Lire [ce Nicolas 
de Lyra, the great medieval commentator] on the elde 
testament, that helpide ful myche in this werk , the thndde 
tyme to counseile-vvith elde gramanens, and elde dyvynis, 
of harde vvordis, and harde sentcncis, hou tho nughten 
best be undurstonden and translatid , the iiij tyme to 
translate as cleerli as he coude to the sentence [mean 
ing] and to have mame gode felawis and kunnynge at the 
correcting of the translacioun. First it is to knowe, that 
the best translating is out of Latyn into English, to tians 
late afUr the sentence, and not oneh aflir the wordis, so 


Oiat the sentence be as opin [plain], either openere, n 
Enghsh os m Latyn and go not fer fro the lettre , and if 
the lettre may not be stud [followed] m the translating, 
let the sentence evere be hool [whole] and open, for the 
wordis ovven [ought] to serve to the entent and sentence, 
and ellis the vvordis ben superflu either false In trans 
latmg mto English, many resoluaons moun [must] make 
the sentence open, as an ablatif case absolute may be re 
solvid into these three wordis, with cov enable [suitable] 
verbe, the while, for, if, as gramanens seyn , as thus, the 
mauler redtit^e, I stande, may be resolvid thus, while the 
imultr rediih, I stoude, either, xf the maistir redith, etc. 
either for the maistir, etc. , and sumtyme it wolde acorde 
wel walh the sentence to be resolvid into whaniie, either 
into a/ttrward, thus, whaiitte the mautir red, I stood, 
either afttr the maistir red, I stood , and sumtyme it mai 
wel be resolvid into a verbe of the same tens, as othere 
ben m the same resoun, and mto this word et, that is, and 
m English, as thus, arescenlibiu haminibiu pro: timore, 
that IS, and nun shiilen wexedne [dry]_/&r drede Also a 
participle of a present tens, either preterit, of active vois, 
either passif, may be resolvad into a verbe of the same 
tens and a conjunccioun copulatif, as thus, dictns, that is, 
setynge may be resolvid thus, and seith, either that seith 
and this wole, in many placis, make the sentence open, 
where to Englisshe it aftir the word, wolde be derk and 
doutefu! 

The grammatical portion of this paragraph is of 
great interest in showing how intelligently the work 
of translation was approached, while the sentences 
which precede it show that there must have been 
an amount of co-operation in the translaPon which 
almost entitles us to speak of it as the work of a 
committee of translators It has already been 
mentioned (page 84) that Trevisa also set down his 
thoughts upon translation into English, and the fact 
that we find an allusion to his having translated 
the Bible makes it possible that he was one of the 
Oxford men w ith whom Purvey (if, for conv enience, 
we may assume his authorship) took counsel 
Nicholas of Hereford must have been another, for 
it is clear that Purvey took his work as his basis, 
and in the few verses we now quote from the two 
translations of the ‘Song of Moses’ we see Purvey 
carrymg out his grammatical theones by the 
smoother turn he gives to some of the phrases, 
changing, for instpnce, Hereford’s ‘The Lord as a 
man fighter. Almighty his name,’ into ‘The Lord 
IS as a man fighter, his name is Almighty ’ 

Synge we to the Lord, forsothe glonously is he magny 
fied , the hors and the steyer up he threw e down into the 
see My strengthe and my preysyng the Lord , and he 
IS maad to me into helthe This ray God, and hym V 
shal glory fie, the God of my fader, and hym Y shal 
enhaunce The Lord is a man fighter, Almighti his 
name, the chare of Pharao and his oost he threw l fer 
into the see. His chosun princes vveren turned upsedoun 
in the reed see, the depe wains coverden hem, thei 
descendiden into the depthe as a stoon Lord, thi nght 
hoond IS magnyfied in strengthe, thy ryght hoond. Lord, 
hath smytun the enemye And in multitude of thi glone 
thovv liast put doun alle my aducrsaiyes , thow hast sent 
thi wrath, that deuownde hem as stable And m the 
spint of thi vvoodnes watns ben gedend togidere , the 
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1 The following transenpt of the facsimile shotiring the tran^tion 
of St Jeromes preface to Isoioh is taken from that prepared for 
the Palzographical Soaety, but inth the addition of punctuation 
by borshall and Madden, from \khose text aL»o the gap betucco 
the tu o columns is supplied The page is headed ' I&a> c. The pas 
sage IS a striking example of the clumsy EnglLsh of the 6rst tran'i' 
lator Bntish Museum Egerton MSS. 617 618. Before a . o 1397 

No man when ]>c propheus he schal 

seen with versts to ben discnutd, in me^ 

ire e> me he hem anentis )>e ebrnes to be 

bounden, and cny )>mge IHc to han of pvil 

rays, or of )>o wcrkis of Salomon bot Jrat 

in demostene and tullio it is wont to be 

don, ]>at bi dcu>Tiiouns and vndcr distmccyouns ]>ci 

ben wnten ]Je whichc forsoJ>c m prose and 

not in verse wnten We forso]>e to )>e profit of 

reders punicj inge, )Je newc remenynge With 

a new maner of wnitynge han distinctly 

wnteiu And first, of ysay it is to wyten, ]iat 

in his sermoun he is witsse forso]>c as 

a noble man, and of curtcise fcire speche nc 

cny )nngc is mcngld of chcrlhede in hi» 

feire speche. \Vherfor it fallijj, ])at )>c trans- 

lacyoun schal not mowun keepen Jic 

floure of his serrooun befom ot»cr Peraftcr 

also per is to be Icid to, pat not more he 

u to ben scid a prophctc, pan euange* 

list So forsopc al pe mustencs of exist and 

pc chirche to clcer, or derli, he pursuede 

pat not him pou weene of pinge to cum to pro- 

pheejen, bot of pc pingus passid sioryc 

to wenen. ^Vherfo^ 1 cjtji pe seuenty 

remcnoun pat tyrac not to han wolde 


]»c sacramcnlis of peir bciceuc to >chc 
we ful cUerli to pe hepen, lest holy to 

[dogges, and margantes to swjn the 5<«ue The whichc when this- 
makiog 3ce shut rede, of hem See shul taken heed, or pcrccynic, hid 
thing. Nc 1 vnknowc of hou inychc iranailc it be the profetes to 
vnderstonden, ne liStly any man 10 raoun dcrocn of the rcmcDyng, 
but if he schal vndcrsionden before he schal reden , wee aUo to ben 
opene lo tbebiiingus of monyc men, the wbiche bi enoye sirycnde, 
that that thei moun not han ihei dupisen. rhanns 1 witende 
and sleeS, in to the Hamme putte the hood and ncrthclatere this 
of noSesum redcrcs 1 pnSc, that as GreLcs after the scucniy trans 
latoures, Aquylam and Symiachum and Theodocian thei reden, cr 
for studie of (her doctrine] 

or pal pc seucniy more pci vndcistonden 
of po io*gydir leyingc of hero, so ami pc 
sc namely oon remcnoor after pe roper 
souche pey saaf lo han Kecdc pey after 
pe raper, and afterward dispuse pey lest pet 
be seen not of dome bot of presumpey oim 
of hate vnknowc pingus to dampuc. tor 
sope ysay profccycdc in icrtlcm and m ic 
werye, not Sit Pc ten lynagis lad m to 
caityfte and of cucr cyper rewme, now lo-gy 
dcr, nowe seucrynoly* he ordeynyde pc pro- 
phccyc And pou3 oplhcr whiilc he be bolde 
to pc present stone and efter pe coity fte of 
babyloyoe ho betokne pc aSen commynge 
ofpe puplc in to icweryc, ncuer pedalcr 
al his buy oesse U of pe clepynge of gen 
ulis, and of pe cummyngc of crut, whom 
bou myche more 3e loueii opaulcand 
eiistoche, so mlchc more of him askip 
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floivynge water stode, the depe ttatns ben gedend 
togider m the myddil see. The enemye seide, Y shal 
pursue, and Y shal tak, robnes Y shal dyuyde, my 
soule shal be fulfilhd. I shal drawe out my swerd , and 
mya hoond shal slee hym. Thi spiryt blewe, and the 
see couerede hem , and ihei ben vnder dreynt as leed m 
hidows watns. Who, Lord, is hjk to thee? thow doer of 
grcte thingis m holynes, and feerful, and prey sable and 
doyng merueyls, &c. 

Synge we to the Lord for he is magnefied glonoush , 
he castide doun the hors and the stiere in to the see. 
My strengthe and my preisyng is the Lord , and he is 
maad to me in to heelthe. This is my God, and Y schal 
glonfie hym , the God of my fadir, and I schal enhaunse 
hym The Lord is as a man hghter, his name is Almighti, 
he castide doun m to the see the chans of Farao, and his 
oosL Hire chosun pnncis weren drenchid in the reed 
see , the depe watns hihdcn hem , thei gedcn doun m to 
the depthe as a stoon. Lord, thi nght bond is magnyfied 
m strengthe. Lord, thi nght bond smoot the enemy e. 
And in the mychilnesse of thi glone thou hast put doun 
alle myn ^duersanes , thou sentist thin ire, that deuounde 
hem as stobiL And watns weren gadend m the spint of 
thy woodnesse , flownnge watir stood, depe watns weren 
gadend in the middis of the see The enemy seide, V 
schal pursue, and Y schal take , Y schal departe spuylis, 
my soule schal be filhd. I schal drawe out my swerde, 
myn bond schal sle hem Thi spint blew, and the see 
bihde hem , thei weren drenchid as leed m greet watns 
Lord, who is lijk thee in stronge men, who is lijk thee^ 
thou art greet doere in hoolynesse , ferdful, and preisable, 
and doynge myrachs, dc. (Exodtu xv ) 

Short as this quotation is, tt suffices to show that 
the task of translating the Bible into English had 
made a splendid beginning, and the success of the 
work, from the point of view of its reception, was 
immediate and great. In the great edition by For- 
shall and Madden no fewer than one hundred and 
seventy manuscripts (nearly four times as many 
as exist of the Canterbury Fates) are enumerated, 
and the book arculated freely dunng the fifteenth 
century, a splendid copy (sold m the Ashbum- 
ham ‘supplement’ sale m 1899 fo*’ ;£5ooo) being 
accepted as a gift by the BngitUne Monastery 
of Sion at Isleworth, most orthodox of orthodox 
houses The honesty and absence of bias of the 
translators, perhaps also their wisdom m not 
obtruding their names, contnbuted to this result , 
and the acceptance of the book was so com- 
plete that Sir Thomas More evidently believed 
that the Wyclifite translation was something 
quite different, while in our owm day it has 
even been contended that Wydif made no trans- 
lation at all In the bare literal sense of the 
words this latter theory may possibly be true. 
We know that Tyndale and Coverdale took pen 
m hand and translated day by day till their 


Jiat for Jie present bpcbytynse bi which 
me cjimyes vncciyngly to icrcn, be to 
, me Jcelde meed m tytne to ciioi, ]>at wote 
me for I'at.Jungc to tan su-at in Tccr 
Dj'nge of a straange lunge lest lewts 
lengre vhulden puUe rcprefe to ^ chir 
ebb of him, of Gil*bede of icnpluna. 


work was done. There is no part of the Bible 
for which we can say with certainty that Wyclif 
did this, and in the present Vinter’s opim'on the 
terms of Purvey’s- preface make it highly im- 
probable that his leader and master had himself 
engaged in the task. But if Wyclif did not trans- 
late vyith his own hand, it was by his followers 
and under his inspiration that the w ork was earned 
through, and it would be ungrateful to dissociate 
his name from it Were it not for this the work 
might perhaps best be called the ‘Oxford’ trans- 
lation^ for it certainly was the work of a group 
of Oxford men, and the word ‘Wyclifite’ suggests 
a sectanan character from which it is wholly free. 
But, despite his vehemence in denunciation, this 
absolute honesty and zeal for truth w ere among the 
most prominent characteristics of Wy clif himself, 
and few students wiU insh, as none is likely to 
be able, to deprive him of the honour which is 
justly his m connection with this great worL 

Purvey’s version of the New Testament was later 
rendered into the Scots vernacular of the early six- 
teenth century , of this specimens are given below 
at page 213 

As we have seen, English prose m the second 
half of the fourteenth century was mainly con- 
cerned w ith translation (the best possible training 
for style), and in the fifteenth century this was- 
no less the case. But three writers of original 
prose, a chronicler, a jurist, and a theologian, 
now demand our attention 

John Capgrave, provnncial of the Austin 
Fnars m England, was an earnest and zealous- 
ecclesiastic and a most industrious and voluminous 
author He was bom at Lynn in Norfolk in 1393, 
and there in 1464 he died. He studied probably 
at Cambndge, and was ordained pnest about 1418, 
having already entered his order at Lynn His 
works include, m Latin, Bible commentanes, ser- 
mons, Nova legenda Aiiglice, printed by Wynkyn 
dc Worde in 1516 , De ilbistnbus Henrtcis, giving 
the lives of twenty-four German emperors, kings 
of England, &.c., all of the name of Henry , and 
Vita Hnmfredi Ducts Glocestna Among his 
English works are a Life of St Katherine in verse 
(see page 80 , ed. by Horstmann, Early Eng Text 
Soc. 1893) and a Chrontcle of England from the 
Creation to 1417 The last and the De tllustrtbus 
/icnncis wQie edited by Hmgeston for the ‘ Rolls 
Senes’ m 1858 In style the Chrontcle is simple, 
but eminently lacking m rhythm, vngour, or vanety 

In this tyme on Jon M’ydef, Maystir of Oxenforth, 
held many straunge opmiones — ^That the Cherch of 
Rome is not hed of alle Cherchis, That Petir had no 
more auctontc thanne the othir Aposteles , ne the Pope 
no more power than anothir prest. And that temporal 
lordes may take awey the godes fro the Cherch, whan the 
persones trespasin. And that no reules mad be Augusljn, 
Benet, and Fraunceys, ndde no more perfeccion over the 
Gospel than doth lym whiling onto a viai And that 
bischoppis schuld have no pnsones , and many othir 
thingis. Upon these materes the Pope sent a bulle io 
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the archbischop of Cuuntiibury and of Xxindon, that thei 
schuld arcste the same Wiclef, and make him to abjure 
these seid opimones. And so he ded, m the presens of the 
duk of Lancastir but afunvard he erred m these, and 
m mo [more] The same tyme thei of London wold a 
kilhd the forseid duk, had thei not be letud be her [pre 
rented by their] bischop 

In the V jere of Richard, Jon Wiclef resumed the eld 
dampncd opinion of Berengan, that seide, — Aftir the 
consccracion of Cnstis body, bred remayned as it was 
before. Mam foul errouris multipled Wiclef more than 
Berengan — That Cnst was there, as he is in othir 
places, but sumwhat more specialy , That this bred was 
no bettir than othir bred, save only for the prestis bless 
ing , and, if Cnstis bodi vvas there, it was possible to a 
man for breke Cnstis nek. He seid eke it was lasse 
synne to worchip a tode than the Sacrament for the 
tode hath lyf, and the Sacrament non. 

In the IX 5ere of this Kyng, John Wiclef, the orgon 
of the devel, the enmy of the Cherch, the confusion of 
men, the ydol of heresie, the meroure of jpocnsie, the 
norischcr of scisme, be the nthful dome [judgment] of 
God, was smet with a honbil paralsie thorw oute fats 
body And this veniauns [vengeance, punishment] fell 
upon him on Seynt Thomas day m Cnstmasse , but he 
deyed not til Seynt SiUestir day And worthily was he 
smet on Seynt Thomas day, ageyn whom he had gretely 
olTendid, letting men of that pilgnmage , and conve 
jiiently [appropnately] deied he m Silvestir fest, ageyn 
whom he had venemously berkid for dotaaon of the 
Church 

The French ichohutic theologum Berenganui of Tours, who died 
in loSS, u as m trouble for forty years because of his opmious on tran 
subiiantialion and the Sylvester against whom Wychf barked was 
Pope Sylvester I , to whom the Emperor Constantine was said (in 
the ' False Decretals ) to have made the famous donaUou on which 
the popes claim to temporal power was long based. Sylvesters 
Day was 31st December St Thomas here was Thomas Bcckct. 

Sir John Fortescue, the first notable 
English wnter on Constitutional law, was bom 
in Somersetshire about 1394 apparently, and 
educated at Exeter College, Oxford. Called to 
the Bar at Lincoln's Inn, he became serjeant-at- 
law and Lord Chief justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and was knighted. In the struggle between 
the Houses of Lancaster and York he was a zealous 
Lancastrian, and ivas attainted under Edward IV 
He accompamed Margaret of Anjou and her 
•young son. Prince Edward, on their flight into 
Scotland, and is supposed to have there re- 
ceived the nominal appointment of Lord Chan- 
cellor from Henry VI Thence also he wrote a 
senes of tracts, Lmtin and English, m support of 
the Lancastnan claims, aftenvards recanted In 
1463 he embarked with the queen and her son for 
Flanders Dunng his exile he wrote his celebrated 
w ork, Ds Laudtbus Legitm A uglta, for the instruc- 
tion of Pnnee Edward, who was his pupil But on 
the final defeat of the Lancastnan party at the 
battle of Tewkesbury (1471), where he is said to 
have been taken pnsoner, Fortescue submitted to 
Edward IV He seems to ha\e died about 1476 
The De Lattdtbus was not pnnted until 1537, 
It was translated by Mulcaster m 1573. His 
pnncipal English work, wntten about J475, is 


Tlu Governance of England, otherwise called 
The Difference between a i Absolute aiui Limited 
(1714, new ed b> Plummer Clarendon 
Press, 1885) It restates some of the argu- 
ments of the De Landtbusj contrasts constitu- 
tional and absolute monarchy, with illustrations 
from French usages , and discusses how to render 
the central administration more effective It was 
much cited dunng the civil troubles of the seven- 
teenth century As basmg its argument on a com- 
parison of existing institutions instead of on the 
speculative deductions of the Middle Ages, this 
work is modem in method The prose style, lucid, 
•vigorous, and direct, is, in spite of Imgcnng 
archaism, distinctly more modem than that of 
Chaucer or Wychf, or of the Mandeville transla- 
tions The whole work extends barely to fifty 
pages in the best edition The chapter dealing 
with the national defence (pnnted here with Ih for 
an occasional ]>, and the contractions filled out) is 
entitled ‘What Harme wolde come to England yff 
the Commons theroff were Pouere ? ’ 

Some men haue said that it were good fibr the kyng 
that the commons off Englande were made pore, as 
be the commons off Ffraunce. Ffor than that wolde 
not rebelle, as now tbai done oftentymes , wich the 
commons off Ffraunce do not, nor mey doo , ffor thai 
haue no wepen, nor armour, nor good to bie it with alL 
To theis maner off men mey be said ■with the phylo 
sopher, ad pauca respicientes de facili enunciant 
This IS to say, that that see but ffew thjmges, w oil sone 
say thair advyses Ffor sotb theis ffolke consideren 
litiU the good off the reaume [realm] off Englond, 
wheroff the mjght stondith most vppon archers, wich 
be no ryche men And yff thai were made more 
pouere [poor] than thoi be, thai shulde not haue wher 
with to bie hem bowes, arroes, jakkes, or any other 
armour off defence, wlierby thai myght be able to re- 
siste owTe enjanes, w hen thai liste to come vppon vs , 
wich that mey do in euery side, considerynge that we 
be a Ilelonde, and, as it 13 said be fore, we mey not 
sone haue soucour off any other reaume. Wherfore we 
shull be a pray to all owte enymyes, but jff we be 
myghty off owre selff, wich mjght stondith most vppon 
owre pouere archers, and therfore thai nedun not only 
haue suche ablements [habdiments] as now is spoken off, 
but also thai nedun to be much excersised in shotjuge, 
wich mey not be done w ith ow t ryght grete expenses, as 
euery man experte ther in knowith ryght well Wher 
fore the makyng pouere of the commons, wich is the 
makyng pouere off owre archers, shalbe the distnicaon 
of the grettest myght off owre reaume. Item, 

whan any rysinge hath be made in this londe be ffor 
theis dayis by commons, the pouerest men theroff haue 
be the grettest causers and doers ther in. And thryfty 
men haue ben loth therto, ffor drede off lesynge off 
thair gode. But yet oftentymes thai haue goo with 
thaym, through manasheynge [menaang] that elhs the 
same pouere men wolde haue toke thair godes, wher 
m It semyth that pouerte hath be the boll cause off 
all suche rysynges The pouere man hath be slurred 
therto be occasion off is pouerte, for to gete gode, and 
the nebe men haue gone with hem, be cause thai w olde 
not be pouere be lesynge off ther gode What than 
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■wolde flail, ylT all the commons were pouere’ Treivly 
it IS Ijke that this lande then sfiulde be like vnto the 
reaume off Boeme [Bohemia], nher the commons ffor 
pouerte rose apon the nobles, and made all thair godis 
to be comune. Item, the reaume off Ffrauncc 

^vith neuer firely off thair owne gode will any subsidie 
to thair prince, be cause the commons theroff be so 
pouere, as thai mey not give any thyng off thair owne 
godis. And the kyng ther askith neuer subsidie off 
IS nobles, ffor drede that ) ff he charged hem so, thai 
wolde confedre witli the commons, and pcrauentur putt 
hym doune. But on re commons be nche, and thefore 
thai give to thair kynge, at sommc tymes quinsimes 
[fifteenths] and dessimes [tenths], and ofte tymes other 
grete subsidies, as he hath nede ffor the gode and defence 
off his reaume How gret a subsidie was it, when the 
reaume gaff to thair kyng a quinsime and a desime qum 
queniale, and the ix**" filese [fleece] off thai r woUes, and 
also the ixtk shefe off ther grajmes, ffor the terme off 
V yere. This myght thai not haue done, yff thai hade 
ben impouershed be thair kyng, as be the commons off 
Ffraunce , nor such a graunte hath be made by any 
reaume off enstendome, off wich any cromcle makith 
mencion , nor non other mey or hath cause to do so 
Ffor thai haue not so much firedome in thair owne 
godis, nor be entreted by so ffauerable lawes as we be, 
except a ffewe regions be fibre spieafied Item, we 
se dayly, how men that haue lost thair godis, and be 
ffallen into pouerte, be comme anon robbers and the\es, 
wch wolde not haue ben soche, yff pouerte hade not 
brought hem therto Howe many a theff then were like 
to be in this lande, yff all the commons were pouere 
The grettest surete trewly, and also the most honour that 
mey come to the kynge is, that is reaume be nche in euery 
estate. Ffor nothyng mey make is people to arise, but 
lakke off gode, or lakke off justice But yet sertanly 
when thay lakke gode thai woll aiyse, sayng that thai 
lakke justice Neuer the les yff thai be not jiouere, 
thay will neuer aryse, but yff ther pnnee so leve justice, 
that he give hym selff all to tyranne (Chap, xu ) 

Fortcscue thus enlarges on English courage 

It is not pouerte that kcpith Ffrenchmen ffro rysinge, 
but it IS cowardisse and lakke off hartes and corage, wich 
no Ffrenchman hath like vnto a Englysh man It hath 
ben offten tymes sene m Euglande, that iij or mj theves 
ffor pouerte haue sett apon \j or vij trewe men, and 
robbed hem alk But it hath not bene sene in Ffraunce, 
that vj or vij theves haue be hardy to robbe iij or iiij 
trewe men Wherfore it is right selde that Ffrenchmen 
be hanged ffor robbery, ffor thai haue no hartes to do so 
terable an acte. Ther bith therfore mo iqen hxmged m 
Englande in a yere ffor robbery and mansbughler, then 
ther be hanged m Ffraunce ffor such maner of crime in 
VIJ yeres Ther is no man hanged in Scotlande in vij 
yere togedur ffor robbery And yet thai ben often 
tymes hanged ffor larceny, and stelyngc off good in the 
absence off the owner theroff But thar hartes serue hem 
not to take a manys gode, while he is present, and woll 
defendc it , wich maner off takynge is callid robbery 
But the Englysh man is off another corage. Ffor yff he be 
pouere, and see another man havynge rychesse, wich mey 
be taken ffrom hym be myght, he will not spare to do so, 
but yff that pouere man be right trewe Wherfore it is 
not pouerte, but it is lakke off harte and cowardisse, that 
kepith the Ffrenchmen ffro rysynge j 


Rej^iuald Pecock was a keen watted theo- 
logian, who by too venturesome arguments in sup- 
port of orthodoxy fell into condemnation Bom in 
Wales about 1395, he was a fellow of Oriel, Oxford, 
and received priest’s orders m 1422 His prefer- 
ments were the mastership of Whittmgton College, 
London, together with the rectory of its church 
(1431) > bishopnc of St Asaph’s (1444), and 
that of Chichester (1450) He plunged into the 
Lollard and other controversies of the day, and 
compiled many treatises, of which the Donct (c. 
1440), on the mam truths of Christianity, is extant 
m MS , and his Treatise on Faith (o 1456) was 
partly pnnted m 1688 The object of his most 
famous work, The Repressor of Over Much Blaming 
of the Clergy (c. 145 S), vvas to promote the cause 
of the Church against LoUardy His breadth and 
mdependence of judgment brought upon him the 
suspicions of the Church In 1 457 he vvas denounced 
for having vvntten on profound questions m English, 
for setting reason and natural law above the Senp- 
tures, and for diminishing the authonty of the 
fathers and doctors He vvas summoned before 
Archbishop Bourchier, condemned as a heretic, 
and given the alternative of abjunng his errors 
or being burned- Electing to abjure, he gave up 
fourteen of his books to be burnt, and, forced 
into resignmg his bishopnc, spent the rest of his 
days m the abbey of Thomey m Cambndgeshire, 
dying about 1460 The Repressor is acutely logical 
— to the point of bemg casuistical — m argument, 
and m style is wonderfully clear and vigorous It 
deals chiefly with the Lollard arguments against 
images, pilgrimages, clencal landholding, hier- 
archical distinctions, papal and episcopal autho- 
nty, and monasdasm. 

Refuting the Lollards’ denunaation of the mon- 
astic orders as unscnptural, Pecock thus begins an 
argiunent from the first chapter of the Epistle of 
St James 

The firste of these luj argumentis is this It is wntiin, 
lames the i' C., thus A cleene rdigioun and an vnweinined 
anenhs God and the Fadir is thu , to visile fadirtes and 
viodirtees children and vitdcrwts in her tnbulacioun, and ter 
kepe him silf zndeflid fro this zvorld Out of this text a 
man may argue m twei maners. In oon maner thus 
lames assigneth this gouernaunce now rchcrad m his 
text to be a cleene rebgioun and an vnwemmed [un 
defiled] anentis [before] God and the Fadir, wherfore 
noon other gouernaunce saue this same, as hi the entent 
and meenyng of lames m hia now rchcrad text, is a 
cleene religioun and vnwemmed anentis God and the 
Fadir , and so the rehgiouns now had and vsid m the 
chirche ben not cleene and vnwemmed anentis God and 
the Fadir In an other maner thus What euer reh- 
gioun Icttith and biforbamth [hmders and disallows], 
5he [yea], and forbedith the rchgioun to be doon and 
vsid, which IS a dene and vnwemmed rehgioun artcntis 
God and the Fadir, u an vadecful [unlawful] rehgioun, 
and not worthi be had and vsid. 

See James Gairdncrx Shulies m En^ltsk Hillary (lESiX 
Churchill BabmgtoQ s cdiuoa of the Re^firesiar jn the * Rolls Scries 
{i3&>), and ihc Lifehy John Lewis (1774 rejmnted iSioJ. 
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Sir Tliomas llalnri. 

While Liik'is'* rLCivniiCil it tlie 

hni,viii;e in wlmh m I nKh'-li thcoK)^,i ui, junut, 
or hiitonm sluniUl n unrill> wtiu, Uie worl of 
tr'insl iiion still went on , but the l>ooK to wliuh we 
must now torn, Lt tiurtr n'lriUur of Sir I bonus 
Milon, though uouidl) t lomjul.ition lioin 
\"irioiis I'lLiieh sources st rnels in a \tr> ililTetent 
cntet,oi\ fioin ilic remkrinyi of I'llbilins (>>t 
IltnbinJr\, of the rin/i (tiKil) 

nttrilniteel to Xristdlle), of tlic of 

Pnthnof'h'is^ uul other works wlinh ttmshtots 
were now rendering iceessihlt, to hnglisli te ider>. 
Despite the ruheule whuli Cluuecr hid cist on 
tile roll! Hires in Ills Sir Iiiif-u, I ngliah ecisi 
lielb still eoiitiliued to luviidle ind reliindte them 
Thus there ire tifleeinh century vetstons ol i 
long senes of t, h irleiii i^iK toiiiinies ot tv .'/ 
11 , 11 . ul Hid fii IS I’f I lioiii IS Clii stcr 

in the seeund quo ter of the it mure, wmit i 
inttricil roniinu of '.ir / intfxl and thcie iro 
two \ersions (known is the 1 lioriitim ind tiie 
‘Ilarleun’ fioiii the MS's whuh iitesenc iliini' 
ot the Ifi'/Vt /> \rll tr the workwlliih N] ihn) 
underteHik w is of i dilkrciu ihiiuter, bcni^ 
nothing less thin the wi!din„ into soiiie qipiixuh 
to iiiiite of the whole Xrthnri III I jrle I mil 
nothing w is known ot Malors hi joiid the intomii 
tion gisen iii the nrst edition ])riiitcd h\ Civton 
in Ighj in Ills pret ICC C txtem tills us how In j 
‘under the fveour mil eiirreeleon of il noble Undes j 
iind geiit)lnien, cnpr>sed to ciipr>nte i btieik of the j 
noble h>steir\cs of the s,i)d k\iio,c Xithiir, and 
of eerteen of his kn> glues, liter i eopje unto tin 
dehierd, whjehe copse '>>r thoniis M done d\d 
t ike oute of ceite>n bookcs of h reiisshe and leduet d 
It into Eiigljbshe.' llcsides this note of k istun s 
we have' the luthor’s own fuewell to his re idets 

\iid here is the elide i)f tile iltih of Vithur i piatc 
)ou all jciilel men and jeiitel wenmien that lesltllt the, 
book of \tdiur and his kiij-ghtcs fruni the iK-^^nnsn^ 
to the end>aig, prije for nie whjlc 1 nil on l>ic that 
(jixl senile me goinl ilel)acraHiiec and whin I im dexil 
I priie )ou all pr ije for ni) ,oulc hor this IsKik w u 
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Morte Arthur of the Thornton MS (Book % ), the 
French romances of Tristan (Books -v) and of 
Tauncelot (Books \ i , \i.-xi\.) , and lastly, to the 
Flnghsh Morte Arthur of the Harleian MS (Books 
XI HI, XX., XXI.), or perhaps rather to its French 
source. No onginal has >et been found for 
Book I lu, which tells the story of Sir Gareth , and 
in Book xiiii , chap 20, which descnbes the amial 
of the body of the Fair Maiden of Astolat, and 
chap 25, which discourses on True Loie, have been 
singled out as onginal additions , but m the mam 
the work is, what it professes to be, a compilation 
from ‘ Frensshe bookes ’ 1 1 is perhaps worth noDng 
that in 1464 Raoul Le FJn re, chaplain of Philip the 
Good of Burgundy, had m a similar way ‘ composed 
and drawn out of diiers books in Latin into French’ 
hisZ^ Recutil dis Htstoires de Trote, and that while 
Maloiy' was at work on the Morte D Arthur Caxton 
was bus> translating the Reatetl mto English. It 
IS possible that it was Le F^iTe’s ‘Troy book’ 
ivhich ga\e ^Malory the idea for his own work , in 
any case it is worth while mentioning the two 
books together, because the contrast betw een them 
bnngs into strong relief the difference betw een the 
-work of Malory and that of an ordinary compiler, 
even though possessed of Le FtSvTc’s industry and 
I cry respectable skill There are blemishes in the 
Morte jy Arthur The story of Tnstram should 
either have been told more bnefl), or have been 
■earned to an end, and there are episodes in which 
a better v ersion than that used by Malory is now 
■known to exist But Malory, like every other 
vvnter of his day, could only work from the books 
he was able to procure, and of the insight and 
synnpathy he brought to his task, the judgment 
with which he selected and omitted, and the skill 
with which he keeps his work throughout at the 
highest level of chivalry and romance there cannot 
be any question. Ca.xton’s words, ‘whyche copye 
Syr Thomas Malorye dyd take oute of certeyn 
bookes of Frensshe,’ seem to point to his having ’ 
pnnted from the author’s own manuscript But | 
this was obviously left unrevised, for the pnnter 
himself had to act as a clumsy editor, dividing the 
work into books and chapters, and adding chapter- 
headings For lack of revision disjointed sentences 
and awkward constructions are occasionally to be 
found, but m general Malory’s style possesses that 
highest ment of perfect adaptation to its subject 
Our extracts foUow, with modem punctuation, 
-Caxton’s text as edited by Dr H Oskar Sommer m 
1889 The first relates to Arthur’s famous sword, 
■Excahbur 

H<rwe Arthur by the uieaite 0/ Mertm gate Excahbur 
Jus swerde of the Lady of the Lake Ryghte so the kyng 
and be departed &. wente untyl an ennyte that was a 
good man and a grete leche. Soo the heremyte serched 
I .all his woundys & gaf hym good salves, so the king 
was there tbre dayes, and thenne were his woundes wel 
amendyd that he rayght ryde and goo, &. so departed 
And as they rode Arthur said, ‘I have no swerd ’ ‘No 
force ’ [No matter), said Merlin , 'here by is a sw erd that ' 


shade be yours and [if] I may ’ Soo they rode tyl they 
came to a lake, the whiche was a fayr water and brood, 
and m the myddes of the lake Arthur was ware of an 
arme clothed m whyte samyte, that held a fayr swerd 
m that hand ‘Loo,’ said Merhn, ‘yonder is that swerd 
that I spak of’ With that they sawe a damoisel goyng 
upon the lake ‘ Mhat damoysel is that ? ' said Arthur 
‘ That IS the lady of the lake,’ said Mcrlm , ‘ and within 
that' lake is a roche, and therym is as fayr a place as ony 
on erthe, and lychely besene [arrayed], and this damoyseU 
wylle come to yow anone, and thenne speke ye fajTC to 
her that she will gyve yow that swerd ’ Anone with all 
came the damoysel unto Arthur and salewed hym, and 
he her ageyne ‘Damoysel,’ said Arthur, ‘what swerd 
is that, that yonder the arme holdeth above the water? 
I wold It were myne, for 1 have no swerd ’ ‘Syr Arthur, 
kymge,’ said the damoysell, ‘that swerd is myn, and yf ye 
will gyve me a yefte [gift] whan I aske it yxiw, ye shal 
have It’ ‘By my feyth,’ said Arthur, ‘I will yeve yow 
what yefte ye will aske.’ ‘AYel,’ said the damoisel, ‘go 
} e into y onder barge S. rowe yourself to the sw erd, and 
take it and [the] scaubart with yow, and I will aske my 
yefte whan I see my tyme So syr Arthur S. Merlyn 
alygbt, &. tayed their horses to two trees, 5. so they 
went mto the ship, &. wharme they came to the swerd 
that the hand held, syre Arthur toke it up by the handels 
toke It vnth hym — and the arme d. the hand went 
under the water, d. so come unto the lond d. rode 
forth.’ (Book 1- chap 35.) 

The constant single combats in the Morte 
D Arthur are apt to seem a little monotonous 
to modem readers The specimen of them which 
follows IS not only good in itself, but is diversified 
by an mtercst of another kind Gareth, a younger 
son of the Queen of Orkney, on arriving in disguise 
at Arthur’s court had asked as the first of the 
king’s promised boons only that he should have 
his meat and dnnk for a twelvemonth The 
request was thought plebeian, and Sir Kay, the 
seneschal, while he dubbed him Beaumains 
because of his fair hands, kept the lad m the 
kitchen. At the end of the year, when a damsel 
came to Arthur’s court for a knight to help her 
mistress, Beaumains demanded and was granted 
the quest, much to the anger of the damsel, who, 
despite the exploits he soon performed, continued 
to rad at him as a kitchen-knave Our extract 
relates to his combat with the second of a senes 
of four knights, Black, Green, Red, aijd ‘of the 
colour of Ind [1 e mdigo, or blue] ’ 

ILaw the brother of the knight that was slam mette with 
Beaumains and fought with Beaumains til he was )elden 
[yielded] Thus as they rode to gy ders they saw e a knyght 
come dryvend [nding quickly] by them, al m grene, bothc 
his hors &. his hameis , and whanne he came nyghe the 
damoysel he asked her, ‘Js that my broder the Black 
Knyghte that ye have brought with yow?’ ‘Nay, nay,’ 
she sayd, ‘this unhappy kechen knave hath slayne your 
broder thorou unhappinesse [mischance].’ ‘Allas,’ sayd 
the Grene Rnyghte, ‘ that is grete pyte that soo noble a 
knyghte as he was shold soo unhappely be slaine, and 
namely [especially] of a knaves hand, as ye say that he 
IS. A' traytour,’ sayd the Grene Knyghte, ‘thou shalt 
dye for sleynge of my broder He was a fnl noble 
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knjghtc, and his name was syr Pereard ’ ‘I defje the,’ 
said Beaumayns, ‘for I lete the wete I slewe hynt 
kn>ghtely, and not shamefully ’ There w ith al the Grene 
Knjghte rode unto an home that tvas grene, and hit 
henge [it hung] upon a thome, and (liere he blewe thre 
dedcly motys [calls], and there came two damo>sels and 
armed hym lyghtely And thenne he took a grete hors, 
and a grene shelde and a grene spere. And thenne they 
Tanne to gyders with al their myghtes, and brake their 
spercs unto their handes, and thenne they drewe their 
swerdes, and gaf man) saddc strokes, and either of them 
wounded other ful yll And at the last at an overthwart 
[cross encounter] Beaumayns with his hors strake the 
Grene Knyghtes hors upon the syde, that he felle to the 
trlhe And thenne the Grene Knyghte avoyded his hors 
lightly, and dressid hym [made himself ready] upon foote 
That sawe Beaumayns, and there with al he ahghte, and 
the) rasshed [rushed] to-gyders lyke two myghty kempy's 
[champions] a longe whyle, and sore they bledde both 
With that cam the damoysel and said, ‘My lorde the 
Grene Knyghte, why for shame stand ye soo longe 
fyghtyng ivith the kechyn knave? Allas, it is shame 
that ever ye were made knyghte, to see suche a ladde 
to matche suche a knyghte, as [as if] the wede over- 
grewe the come.’ There with the Grene Knyght was 
ashamed, and there with ol he gaf a grete stroke of 
myghte, & clafe his shelde thorow ^Vhan Beaumayns 
sawe his shelde cloven a sender he was a lytel ashamed 
of that stroke, and of her langage , and thenne he gaf 
hym suche a buffet upon the helme that he felle on his 
knees and soo sodenly Beaumayns pulled hym upon 
the ground grovelynge. And thenne the Grene Knyghte 
cryed hym mercy, and yclded hym unto syre Beau 
mayms, and prayd hym to slee him not ‘Al is m 
vayn,' said Beaumayns, ‘for thou shalt dye, but yf 
(unless] this damoysel that came willi me praye me 
to save thy lyf ’ rVnd ther with al he unlaced his 
helme, lyke as he wold slee [slay] hym. ‘Fy upon the, 
false kechen page, I wyll never pray the to save his 
lyf, for I will never be soo moche m thy daunger 
[obliged to you].’ ‘Thenne shade he dfeye,’ sayde 
Beaumayns. ‘ Not soo hardy, thou bawdy [duty] knave,’ 
sayd the damoysel, ‘ that thou slee hym ’ ‘ Allas,’ 

s?id the Grene Knyghte, ‘suffre me not to dye, for a 
fayre word may save me. Fayr kny^t,’ said the Grene 
Knyghte, ‘save my lyf, Sc I vvyl foryeve the [thee] the 
dethe of my broder, and for ever to become thy man, 
and XXX knyghtes that hold of me for ever shal doo you 
servyse.’ ‘ In the devyl’s name,’ sayd the damoysel, ‘ that 
suche a bawdy kechen knave shold have the and thyrtty 
knyghtes servyse.’ ‘Sir knyght,’ said Beaumayns, ‘alle 
this avaylleth the not, but yf my damoysel speke with 
me for thy lyf’ And ther wuth al he made a semblaunt 
[pretence] to sice hym. ‘Lete be,’ sayd the damoysel, 
‘ thou baudy knav e, slee hym not , for and thou do, thou 
shalte repente it.’ ‘Damoysel,’ said Beaumayns, ‘your 
charge is to me a plea^T, and at your commaundement 
his lyf shal be saved, &. els not.’ Thenne he said, ‘Sir 
Knyghte with the grene aimer, I releace the quyte at this 
damoysels request , for I wylle not make her wrothe . 
I wiHc fulfylle al that she chargeth me.’ And thenne the 
Grene Knyghte kneled doune, and dyd hym homage with 
his swerd, Thenne said the damoiscl, ‘Me repenteth, 
Grene Knyghte, of yourdommage [hurt], and of youre 
broders dethe the Black Knyghte , for of your help I 
had grete myster [need] , for I drede me sore to passe 


this forest.’ ‘Nay, drede you not,’ sayd the Grene 
Knyghte, ‘for ye shal lodge with me this nyghte, and 
to mome I shalle helpe you thorou tins forest ’ Soo they 
tooke theyre horses and rode to his manoyr, whtche vvas- 
fast there besyde v„. chap 3 ) 

While this extract shows how a knight could 
endure and overcome a lady’s capnee, our next 
exhibits the serious and religious aspect of knight- 
errantry at Its highest 

How syr Boors meUe syr Lyotul taken and bden wytk 
thornes, and also a mayde which shold have been devoured 
Upon tlie mome, as soone as the (hty appiered, Bors 
departed from thens, and soo rode in to a foreste vnto the 
hourc of mydday, and there bifelle hym a merveyllous- 
adventure So he mettc at the departymg of the two- 
vvayes two knyghtes, that ledde Lyonel his broder al 
naked, bonnden upon a stnuinge hakney, &. his handes- 
bounden to fore his brest And every che [each] of hem 
helde in his handes thoraes, where with they wente betynge 
hym so sore that the blood trayled doune more than in an 
honderd places of his body, soo that he was al blood to. 
fore and behymde, but he said never a word, as he whiche 
was grete of herte ,jhe snffred alle that ever they dyd to- 
hym as though he had felle none anguysshe. Anone syre 
Bors dressid hym to rcscowe hym that was his broder 
and soo he loked upon the other syde of hym, and sawe 
a knyghte whiche brought a fair gentylvvoman, and wold 
have set her m the thyckest pbee of the forest, for to have 
ben the more surer oule of the way from hem that sought 
hym And she, vvhiche was no thymge assured, cryed with 
an hyghe voys, ‘ Saynte Mary, socoure your mayde ' ’ 

And anone she aspyed where syre Bors came rydynge 
-And whanne she came nygh hym, she demed hym a 
knyghte of the Round Table, vvherof she hoped to have 
some comforte , and thenne she conjured hym, by the 
feythe that he ought [owed] ‘ unto hym m vvhos servyse 
thow arte entryd in [ue. Chnstl and for the feythe ye owe 
unto the hyghe ordre of knyghlhode, &. for the noble kyng 
Arthurs sake, that I suppose made the [thee] knyght, 
that thow help me, and suffre me not to be shamed of 
this knyghte.’ 

Wharme Bors herd her say thus, he had soo moche- 
sorowe there he nyst [knew] not what to doo ‘ For yf 
I lete [leave] my broder be m adventure [nsk] he must 
be slayne, and that wolde I not for alle the erthe. And 
y f I helpe not the mayde, she is shamed for ever, and also- 
she shall lese her vyrgynyte, the whiche she shal never 
gete ageyne.’ Thenne lyfte he up his eyen, and sayd 
wepynge, ‘Fair swete lord Jhesu Crystc, whoos lyege 
man I am, kepe Lyonel my broder that these knyghtes- 
slee hym not , and for pyte of yow, and for Mary sake, I 
shalle socoure this mayde.' g.. 

Lastly we may take a passage from an episode- 
which, even without the popular currency which 
has been given to it fay Tennyson’s ‘ Elaine,’ might 
deservedly be famous — that which tells *of the 
amval at Arthur’s court of the body of the fiur 
maid who died because she could not win Lance- 
lot to love her 

Herw the corps of the Mayde of Aslolat arryved before 
Kyng Arthur Soo by fortune [chance] kyngc Arthur 
and the queue Guenevere were spekynge to gydeis at a 
wyndowc, and soo as they loked m to Temsc [Thames} 
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they asp>cd this blak barget, and hadde man die what it 
mente Tlienne the k>Tige called sire Kay K shewetl 
hit hym ‘Sir,’ said sir Kaj, ‘wetc you wd then, is 
some newe t>dyngcs ’ ‘ Goo thjder,’ sajd the kj-nge to 

sir Kay, ‘and take with yow sire Brandy lea and Agra- 
vaync and bryngc me redy word what is there.’ Thenne 
these four knyghles departed and came to the barget and 
wcntein, and there they fond [found] the fayTcst corps 
lyenge in a ryche bedde and a ponre man sittyaig m the 
bargets ende, and no word wold he speke. Soo these 
fourc knyghtes rctomed unto the kyng ageyne and told 
hyan what they fond (That fayT corps wylle I sec,’ 
sayd the kynge. And soo thenne the kyng took the 
quene by the liand &. went thydder Thenne the kyaige 
made the barget to be holden fast, and thenne the 
kyaig and the quene enlred with certaym knyytes tvyth 
them, and there he sawc the fayacst woman lye in a 
ryche bedde, coverd unto her myddel with many ryche 
clothes, and alle teas of clothe of gold, and slie lay 
as though she had smylcd. Thenne the quene aspyed 
a letter m her ryght hand and told it to the kynge. 
Thtnne the kynge took it and sayd, ‘Now am I sure 
this letter wille telle what she was, and why she is 
come hydder ’ Soo thenne the kynge and the quene 
wente oute of the barget, and so commaunded a certayne 
wayte [watch] upon the barget And soo whan the 
kynge was come within his chamber he called many 
knyghtes aboutc hym, and saide that he wold wetc 
[know] openly what was wryten within that letter 
Thenne the kynge brake it, and made a clerkc to 
rede hit, and this was the entente [purport] of the 
letter ‘Moost noble knyghte sir Launcelot, now hath 
dethe made us two at debate for your love. I was 
your lover that men called the fayre mayden of Astolat 
Therfor unto alle ladyes I make my mono. Yet praye 
for my soule and bery me atte [at the] leest, and oDTre 
ye my masse peny This is my last request And a 
dene mayden I dyed, I take God to wytne^. Pray for 
my soule, sir Launcelot, as thou art pierles [peerless].’ 
Ihis was alle the substance in the letter, and whan it 
was redde the kyng, the quent, and alle the knyghtes 
wepte for pyte of the doleful coraplayntes 

(Book chap to.) 

‘ Herein may be seen,’ wrote Oaxton of the Morte 
ly Arthur, ‘noble chyvalrye, curtosye, humanyte, 
frcndlyncssc, bardyncsse, love, frendshyp, cowar- 
dyse, murdre, hate, vertue and synne. Doo after 
the good and lev c the evyl and it shal bryngc you 
to good fame and renommee.’ That is perhaps 
the best comment that has been passed on a 
book at which some good men, since the days of 
Ascliam, have shaken their heads, but which, as 
even our few extracts wall have shown, epitomises 
m Itself so much of the magic, the pity, and the 
chivalry of the old romances, that it ranks high 
among" the masterpieces of our literature. 

William Ca\toii. 

The manuscript of the Morle U Arthur htxs dis- 
apptared, and the book is thus the first English 
classic for which we arc dependent on a pnntcd 
text, Caxton’s edition, pnntcd m igbj, being itself 
so rare tliat only two copies of it arc known, while 
one of these is imperfect. When Caxton published 


It he himself had been engaged in pnnting for 
about ten years, and the art had been invented for 
ratlicr over thirty 

Even in the days of manusenpLs books had been 
manufactured for the English market in h Landers 
and the nonh of France, and as early as about 
1475 a Breviary for English use had been pnntcd 
at Cologne. By an Act of Richard III special 
facilities were granted for the importation of books 
from abroad, and while one Sarum missal was 
pnnted at Basel and otliers at Venice, numbers of 
English service-books came from Pans or Rouen, 
and the Latin grammars for use in English schools 
were mostly pnnted m France and the Low 
Countnes Other books cannot be ear marked 
in the same way, but the presses of Venice, Pans, 
Basel, and Cologne supplied the learned books 
needed by English scholars with sufficient com- 
pleteness to deter any English pnnter from tryang 
to nval them William Caxton, who set up his 
press at Westminster in 1476, though a man of 
real literary taste, was not himself a scholar, 
and had quite another class of customers m v lew 
Bom in tile Weald of Kent probably soon after 
1420, he had been apprenticed in 1438 to a 
London mercer, and some time before 1453 had 
started in business at Bruges Here in 1462 he 
was appointed by Edward IV to the responsible 
post of Governor of the English Merchants, and 
continued m this office for some seven or eight 
years, at the end of which he entered the ser- 
vice of the Duchess Margaret (sister of Edward 
IV), who had married Charles the Bold in 
1468 In March 1469 he began to translate 
Raoul Le Fivre’s Rectuil des Histoircs de Troye, 
but then laid it on one side till March 1471, when, 
at the command of the Duchess, he resumed his 
work and carried it to a completion in the following 
September When the book was finished, Caxton 
was besieged witli commissions for copies of it, and 
as the readiest means of satisfying them turned to 
the new art of printing Hav ing watched an edition 
of the De Propnetatibus Reruni tlirough the press 
at Cologne, ‘himself to advance’ m the rudiments 
of the craft, he associated himself with a Bruges 
calligrapher, Colard Mansion, and at Bruges the 
two in partnership pnnted seven books, Caxlon’s 
Reatyell of the fitslortes of Troy and its French 
onginal, Cixton’s Tht. Caine and Playe of the 
Chessc (a translation from jehan de Vigmy’s 
French version of the Ludus Scacc/iorum Moral- 
izatus by Jacopus de Cessolis), Lc Fevre's Les Tats 
ct prouessts dtt noble it vatllanl chetiahtr Jason, 
Ca.xton’s English rendenng of this, and two French 
devotional treatises The translation of the Ctuss 
book was finished 31st March 1475, and all these 
books were probably pnntcd in 1475-76 But in 
September 1475 Charles the Bold had begun the 
unlucky' campaigns which two years later ended 
in his death, ind even without the inducement of a 
quieter market which England thus ofTered, Caxton 
had good rc,ason to wish to ply his double craft 
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of pnnting and translating in his native hnd. At 
Michaelmas 1476 he rented from the Dean and 
Chapter a shop in the Sanctuary at Westminster 
for ten shillings a year, and in 1477 produced Uie 
first book pnnted on English soil, The Dictes mid 
Sayeugis of ihe Phtlosophres, translated bj E irl 
Rivers, the king’s brother-in law, and edited by 
himself 

This IS not the place to follow Caxton minutely 
through the ceaseless activil) of the next fourteen 
years, during which he printed upwards of eighty 
books, or upwards of a hundred including new 


editions Wh.it we h.ive to reinenibei is tint 
IS he took up the craft in order to multipl) 
copies of his first iransl ition, so the work of 
trinslation continued his own m un em])lo>ment. 
Iloth as trmslator and editor publisher his men 
tion was dinded fairl) equallj between im igin i 
tive literature and books of {lopular edifiration 
and deeotion Of romances he tninsl ited ind 
printed, besides the Pet. it} ell and the fiumi, 
those of Godfrey of Doloyne, Pans and I'le/i/ie, 
Blanchiirdyn and Liflanlyne, 1 he P our Sons 
of Aynion, and Charles Ihe Great — ill front the 
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French His renderings of the story of the rEnetd 
and of the fables of rEsop were also made from 
French versions, that of the former beanng very 
little resemblance to Virgil’s poem , for Reynard 
ihe Fox he had recourse to the Dutch In 
poetry he was a whole-hearted admirer of 
Chaucer, pnnting two editions of the Canterbury 
Tales, also the Parlement of FouLs (under the 
title of the Temple of Brass), Anelyda and Fals 
Arcyte, the Book of Fame, and Troylus and 
Cressida, besides the prose version of Boethius 
He pnnted also Gower’s Confessio Amantis, and 
some seven poems by Lydgate In history, at the 
instance of Hugh Bryce, a fellow-mercer, he trans- 
lated from the French and pnnted a compilation 


called The Mtrrour of ihe World, and he also 
edited and continued Higden’s Polychronicon in 
Trc\ isa’s version, and a popular founccnih fifteenth 
century compilation, known from its opening words 
as the Chronicle of Brut, to which he gave tlie 
title the Chronicler of England In religious litera- 
ture his most notable undertaking was the transla- 
tion of the Golden Legend of Jacobus de \ oragine, 
from the French version of Jehan de \'lgnay , but 
he also translated a Life of Si Winifred and a 
Doctrinal of Sapience, was engaged at the time 
of his death on a translation of tlie Lives of the 
Fathers, and under the title of the Royal Book 
made a fresh version of the Somme des Vices et 
des Vertues of Fri.re Lourens, which had already 
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entered into English literature in the Ayotbyl of 
Inwyt Nor did he neglect edifpng books of other 
kinds, translating and pnnting, besides The Game 
and Playe of the Chesse, the Fay is of Arms and of 
Chivalry of Cnstine de Pisan, Alain Chartier’s 
Cttnal, the Knight of the Tour (for the better 
education of girls), and a Book of Good Mamurs 
Lord Ruers supplied him i\ith the translation of 
The Dictts and Sayeigts of the Philosophres (of 
which an earlier English rendering already existed), 
and of the Moral Proverbs of Cnstine de Pisan, 
and the Earl of Worcester with that of Cicero, De 
Anncitia, the version of the De Senectule being 
probably by Sir John Fastolfe Caxton pnnted 
also a book of Statutes of Henry VI I, a Latin 
speech made by John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, 
at the investiture of Charles die Bold as Knight 
of the Garter, some diplomatic correspondence 
between the Pope and the \'enetian Republic 
relative to a war about Ferrara, a few books for 
teaching children morals and manners, several 
devotional treatises, some of the smaller scrvace 
books, and some indulgences But the total bulk 
of all these is but small compared wath that of 
the books which Caxton himself translated or 
edited. He had a shrewd e>e for the class of 
books which the nobles of the court and the 
rich aty merchants cared to read and bu), and 
he produced them, )ear after year, mainly by 
his own literary diligence. Working, as he must 
have done, always under pressure, and with no 
French or Latin dictionaries to help him, his 
translations are often slipshod and full of errors , 
but they have a homely and straightforward 
stjle, and the prefaces and epilogues show 
that Caxton was an excellent cntic, and had a 
pleasant humour of his own As a specimen of 
his stvle we may take first his own account of 
his edition of The Dictes and Sayen^is of tlu 
Philosophres^ the first book pnnted on English 
soil 

Here endeth the book named the dictes, or sa)eDgis, 
of the philosophres, enpiynted by me, William Caxton, 
at Westmestre, the yere of our lord MCCCCLxxvij 
Whiche book is late translated out of Frenshe into 
Enghash, by the noble and puissant lord. Lord Antone, 
Erie of Ryvyers, Lord of Scales and of the He of Wjght, 
defendour and directour of the siege apostohque for our 
holy Fader the Pope m this Rojame [realm] of Eng 
lond, and Govemour of my lord Prynce of Wales. 
And It IS so, that at suche tyme as he had accom- 
pljsshid this sajoi werke, it hked him to sende it to 
me m certayn quayers [quires] to oversee, vvbiche, 
forthwith, I sawe, and fonde thenn man) grete, 
notable, and wjse sajengis of the phdosophres, acord 
jTig unto the bookes made m Frenshe, whiche I had 
ofte afore redd. But, certajoilv, I had seen none m 
Englissh til that tjonc. And so, afterward, I cam 
unto my sajd lord and told him how I had red and 
seen his book, and that he had don a mentory dede m 
the labour of the tranalacion thcrof into our Enghssh 
tunge, whenn he had deservid a singular lawde and 
thank, S.C. Thenne my sajd lord desired me to over 
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see it and where as I sholde fjoide faute to correcte 
It, wherein I answerd rmto his lordship that I coude 
not amende it, but if I sholde so presume, I might 
apaire it, for it was right wel and connyngly made 
and translated mto right gooil and fayr Englyssh. 
XotwithstondjTig, he willed me to oversee it, and 
shew id me dyverce thinges, whiche as him semed, 
myght be left out, as diverce lettres missives sent from 
Alisander to Danus and Anstotle, and eche to other, 
whiche lettres were htyl appertinent unto [the] dictes 
and sajenges aforsajd, forasmuch as they specify e of 
other maters. And also desired me, that don, to put 
the sayd booke in enpnnte And thus obeying hvs 
request and comaundement, I have put me in devovr 
to oversee this hys sayd book, and beholden, as nyghe 
as I coude, howe it accordeth wyth the origynal, lieyoig 
m Frensh. And I fynde nothy-ng dyscordaunt thenn, 
sauf [save] onely m the dyctes and sayengys of Socrates, 
whenn I fynde that my saide lord hath left out certayn 
and dyverce conclusions towchyng women Wherof I 
mervaylle that my sayd lord hath not wreton them, ne 
what hath mevyd [moved] hyon so to do, ne what 
cause he hadde at that tyme. Bu I suppose that 
som fayr lady hath desired hvon to leve it out of his 
booke Or ellys he was amerous on somme noble 
lady, for vvhos love he wold not sette yt in his book , or 
ellys, for the very alfeccyon, love and goodwylle that 
he hath unto alle ladyes and gentvlwomen, he thought 
that Socrates spared the sothe and wrote of women more 
than trouthe, whyche I cannot think that so Irewe a 
man and so noble a phylosophre as Socrates was, 
shold wryte othenv’yse than trouthe. For, if he had 
made faw1e m wrytmg of women, he ought not ne 
shold not be belevyd in hys other dyctes and sayinges 
But I apperceyve that my sayd lord knoweth veryly th^t 
suche defautes ben not had, ne founden, in the women 
bom and dwellyoig m these partyes ne regyons of the 
world. Socrates wais a Greke, bom in a ferre centre 
from hens, whyche centre is alle of othre condy cions 
tlian thys is, and men and women of other nature than 
they ben here m this centre. For I wote wel, of what 
somever condiaon women ben in Grecc, the women of 
this centre be nght good, wyse, playsant, humble, discrete, 
sobre, chast, obedient to their husbondis, trewe, secrete, 
stedfast, everbesy and never ydle, attemperat in spekmg 
and vertuous in alle their vverkis, or at the Icste sholde be 
soo For whyche causes, so evydent, my sayd lord, as I 
suppose, thoughte it was not of necessite to sette m his 
book the saiengis of his auctor, Socrates, touchyng women 
But, for as moche as I had comandment of my sayd lord 
to correcte and amende where as I sholde iyoidc fawte, 
and other fynde I none sauf that he hath left out these 
dictes and sayoiges of the women of Grece, therforc, in 
accomphsshing his comandement, for as moche as I am 
not in certayn w heder it was m my lordis copye or not, 
orellis, peraventure, that the wynde had blown over the 
leef at the tyme of translacion of his booke, I purpose to 
wryte tho same saynges of that Greke Socrates whiche 
wrote of tho women of Grece and nothymg of them of this 
royame whom I suppose he never knewe. For, if he had, 

I dar plainly saye that he wold have reserved [excepted] 
them, m espeaall, in his sayd dictes. Alway not pre 
sumyng to putt and set them in my sayd lordcs book, 
but in the ende, aparte, in the rehersayll of the werkis , 
humbly requinng all them that slial rede this lydv I re 
hersayll, that yf they fynde ony faulte, to arette [ascnbe] 
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It to Socrates and not to me, rvhichc ivrvtelh as hereafter 
foloweth 

There is i touch of Chaucer’s sly humour in this 
passage which explains Caxton’s enthusiasm for 
him, and we sliall not show the printer-editor 
at a disadtantage if as a second extract we 
Ukc his ‘Prohcinyc’ to the second edition 
of tire Caithrbury T<iLs This is full, as usual, 
of generous praise of the great poet, and interest 
ing also for the light it throws on the difficulties 
igainst which the early planters had to contend 
in their efforts to find the right hoolvs to print 
from 

Oretc lhankes, lawdc and honour ought to lie g>wcn 
unto the elerkes, poutes, and histono^raiilis, that haic 
wreton manj noble bokes of wy3C<l<im of the l>'i«.a, 
passions, and myraclcs of holy sajnlc,, of hystoryes, of 
noble and famouse actes, and faitlca [decdsj and of the 
cronycles sith the begynnyng ot the creacion of the 
world, unto thys present ty me by whyjie we ben day Iv 
enfonned, and haie knonleche of many thyaiges of 
whom we shold not ha\e knoweii yf lliey had not left 
to ns theyr monumeiUis wreton Emong whom and in 
especial to fore alle ollur ije ought to gyie a smguler 
laude unto tlut noble and grete philo opher fiefferey 
Chaucer, the which for Ins oniate wrytyng m our tongue 
maye well have the name of a laureate [xiete Por 
to fore that he by hys labour emliely-ihcd, ornaled, and 
made faire our Lngbssbe, m thys royame was had rude 
speech and mcongrue, as yet it appicreth, bv olde bookes, 
wltyehe at thys <lay ought not to haec place nc he com 
parcel emong ne to hys beauteuous \olumes and aouniale 
[adorned] w rity nges, of w horn he made many tiokes and 
ire-atyecs of many a noble hi toryc as wel m metre as in 
rynic and prose, and them so crafty ly made tliat he com 
prehended hy» maters m short i|u\ek, and lue sentences, 
eschew yng prolyxyte, castyng away the chaf of super 
Iluyte, and shewyng the pyked grayai of sentence ullcryd 
by crafty and sugred eloquence, of nhom emong all other 
of hya liokea 1 purpose to empnnte by Uie grace of (joiI 
the Ixiok of tlie Tales of CauntsTbune, m whichc I linde 
many a noble hystorye of csen astale and degre, 1 yast 
rehcrcy7ng the condicions and the arras e of eche of them 
as properly as po^yble is to be sasal And after theyr 
tales, whychc ben of noblesse, w-yaeilom, gcntsles-a., 
myrthc, and also of seray holsaiesse and strtue, ssherm 
he fyaiyshyth thys sa\d Imokt, whyche booke I base 
•lybbcntly osersen and duly examyaied to the ende that 
It he made acordsngimto his owenmakyaig Tor I fyndc 
many of the say d booke-s w hy chc w ryaers hai e abry dgyd 
it and many thyaigcs left ouL And in some place have 
selte certayn sersy's that he never made nc settc iii h\s 
booke, of whychc hookcs so mcorrecte yvas one brought 
to me vj yere passyd whsche I supposed had been \cray 
Irue and correcte And accordyng to tlie same I dydedo 
cnprvntc a certayn nombre of them, whyche anon were 
sold to many and dvverse gentylmen, of whom one 
gentylman cam to me and said tliat this book was not 
accordyng m many places unto the book that Gefferey 
Chaucer had made. To whom I answered that I had 
made it accordyng to my copy e and bv me was nothyng 
added nc mymusshyd Thennc he sayd be knewe a book 
whychc hys tader had and moche lovyd, that yvas eery 
trewe and accordymg unto liys owen first book by hyan 
made, and sayd more, yf 1 wold enprynte it agayn he wold 


gete me tile same book for a copyc, h iw be it be vysl 
well that hys fader wold not gladly departe fro it lo 
whom I said, in exvs that he coude gt(e me suche a hook, 
trewe and, eorreete, that I wold one, ende oere me to cn 
pryiite it agayn for to talvsfye the auclor, where to 
fore hy ygnoraunc, I erry J in hurlyng and dyffimymg hu 
book in dieerce places, m ettyng in some thyngen tliat 
he ntetr sayd iie made, and leevaig out mane ihyn, te 
(hat he made whyche ben rexiuysUe lo be in jl 

\nd tbu-, \ee fell at accord [came lo an agre-enienl] jynd 
he fill geiitylly [courteously] gile of hy^ fader Ihe said 
book and delyyerd it tome, by whichc f have correcied 
my book as here after alle alonge by ll e avde of alruvghty 
Godslml folowe, whom I Immble bexmbe lon'ae me grace 
and ayde to aeliyeve and accooiply ejlu to hy i lawJt, 
honour and glorvi, and that alle ye that shal m ihvslKVjk 
rede or heeic wyll of your cluryteeming your dedea, of 
mcrev remtmbre llie soale of tlie -aid Cefferev ( haucer, 
lirat auclour and maker of iby^ lm<jk \nd akvj tlut 
alle we that ahul '■i.c and rexlc therm may ao lake and 
nnderstonde the goo<l and eerluon> tales, that it mae so 
prouffele unto the hellliu of our jOWies tlut alter thy^ 
short and trawsilorye lyf wc may come to eeorkislyng lyf 
m heeen Amen 

Caxion’s busy life came to an end in idQC 'ind 
his printing business was earned on b his fore- 
man, Jan Wynkyn de Wordc — lint is, ol Wtrden 
in Lorraine 

Otlicr presses liad by ibis lime been estab- 
lished In 1 17b a Cologne printer named riiexy- 
donc Rood started at OvJurd, and there, hy 
hmiseir or in conjunction with in. English Ixxik- 
seller, Ehonias 1 1 unit, printed a lew text bfxaks, 
of which fifteen hive come down to us Of these 
the latest IS gi\en a d ite cqun dent to 19th March 
1987, ind after ihiswc hear ol no more pniUing 
at Oxford till 15 17 In London. John of LcUou, or 
Lithuania, stilted a prcss in igSo, md was jo ned 
two years liter by William de Michhnii — tlwt 
IS, of Mechlin The partners seem to have been 
mainly law pniitcrs, but printed other books as welt, 
though sometimes on coniniisston Their most 
not iblc publications, from a literin standpomt, 
arc the of St RtcnoLis to a McrL of 

Eves/tam, the Sptculum Christ tarn (from which a 
few lines of \ erse hay e been quoted on page Sot, and 
an edition of the Chronn'ts of Ei Lettou 

disappears about 1484, but M ichhma continued 
printing till about 1491, Richard I’ynson, a native 
of Normandy, being his successor \ translation 
by John Kay of a short description of the Suy;o of 
Rhodes, wntten m Latin by Gulielmus Caorsin, 
may have been printed by Machlmia, or b\ some 
one not known to us who had a similar but not 
identical fount of type In 147901 14S0 a school 
master at St Albans started a picss diere, printing 
altogether eight books of which wc know, in types 
of the same character as Caxton’s, and m one 
instance certainly borrowed from him. Of the 
eight books six arc schol isiic treatises, the other 
two being the then very popular C/iroitn/a of 
Eitglaml and the treatise on hawking, hunting, 
and coat- armour commonly 1 now n as the iiouk 
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oi St iiimu*, and common!) ascnbed to Unuie 
Juliana B<^rncrjt. This ascnption rests on the fact 
that one of the sections of Uie book, the metrical 
treatise on huntmjj:, ends with the words, ‘Rtplicit 
[Here cndsj Dam Julj'ans Barnes in her bokc of 
huntj-n^f’ On the strength of these words the 
authorship of the whole book is piopulariy attn- 
buted to this otherwise unknown ladj, Juliana 
Bernes or Berners, who is represented as being 
a daughter of Sir James Berners (executed in 
1388), and prioress of the nunner)' of Sopwell, 
a dependency of the abbey of St Albans. As to 
tins, we know tliat one prioress was elected in 
1426, and another superseded on account of old 
age in 14S0, and it is possible that there was a 
gap between the two which Juliana Berners filled , 
but we have no shred of evidence as to this, or as 
to any single fact about her, and if she was really 
the daughter of Sir James Berners, the dates do 
not fit m very happilj At die Bodleian Library 
there is a manuscript poem on the terms of the 
chase which is said to correspond closely to the 
poem ascnbed to ‘Dam Julvans Barnes’ in the 
liooL of ill Albans, but as it is anonymous no 
conclusion can be drawn from it Whatever the 
lady’s connection widi the ‘Book of Huntyng,’ 
there is nothing to suggest diat she wrote also 
the treatises on Hawking and Heraldry, and the 
probability seems to be that the dirce works were 
drawn from difierent sources and edited by the 
schooLmastcr-pnnter As for the ‘Treat) sc of 
h ishiiig w ith an Angle,’ this docs not appear 
at all m the first edition, though a manusenpt of 
anothei version of it (first printed in 1883), from 
the character of the handwriting, is judged to 
have been in CMStencc before 1480 This treatise 
was first added to die work m Wyiikyn de Wordc’s 
edition of 1496, with toe obvious intention of 
completing it is a kind of ‘Gentleman's Vade- 
Mecum ’ Throughout the sixteenth century the 
book remained very popular, its different parts 
being frequently reprinted But its populanty 
was that of a te.\t book rather than a work of 
literature, and it is to us attractive subject and 
the mystery that surrounds its authorship, rather 
than to my literary merit, that it owes its fame 
Here is a typical extract from the ‘ Book of 
Hawking’ 

^nd if yowre hawke be lianle pennyd (strongly 
feathensl] she may be drawne to be reclayancd [pulled 
by a string to be taught to come back] Tor all the 
while that she is tender pennyd, she is not habull to 
le reclayaiiexl And if she be a Goxhawke or Tercel! 
that shill be rcclaymcd ever fede hym [nr] wath washe 
mcele at the dnwyng and at the rcclaymyng, hot lokc 
that hit 1m. Iiootc, and m this mancr washe it Take the 
mee and go to the water and stnke it upp and downc 
in the water, and wnnge the waater owXe and fede liir 
therwith and she be a brawncher [a hawk jUst able to 
leave Us ncstj. Vnd if it bene an Tves-vc [a hawk 
rearcil in captivatv] ihow most wa.sh the nieetc cleaner 
than ye doo to the bra rncher, and with a liiine [linen] 
cloth wipe It and fede hir, Ae 


The treatise on coat armour offers nihcr more 
scope for the display of literary skill, and it is only 
lair to make some brief extracts from this also 
Here is one on the origin of nobility, a point 
with which several writers of this penod are con- 
cerned 

IJo~ai Cenliliiiiit shall be kna-^iyn from ihutlis and 
herjj tney first b — Now for to devyde gentilmen from 
chorhs in haast it shall be preved Tiler was never 
genulnian nor churlc ordenyd by kyaide [nature] bot he 
had fadreand modre Adam and Eve had nolher fadre 
nor modre, and m the sonnys of .Vdam and Lve war 
foundc bothe gentilraan and churle By the sonnys of 
Adam and Eve, Seth, Abell and Cayn, devydexl was the 
royall blodc fro the ungcnldl A brother to sley lus 
brother contrary to the law where myght be more un- 
gcntelncs By that did Cayn become a chorle and all 
his ofspryng after hvni, by the cursyng of Gwl and his 
ovvne fadre Adam And Seth was made a genlilmaii 
ihorovv his fadres and raodens blissyng And of tlic 
ofspryng of Seth Jvoc come a gentilman by kynde 

From mother section we may nkc these few 
lines, which tell us the vices which a gentleman 
must especially eschew 

Thar be ix vices icutrary to ^entilnien — Then ben 
IX viees contrail to gentilmen, of the wichc v ben in 
delenuynable and ini detcmiynable Thev mdelcrmyn 
able ben theys oon to lie full of slovvthc in Ins weixis, 
an other to be full of Ixwst in his nnnliixle, the tlinde 
to be full of cowanlncs to Ins enemy, tlie fourth to lie full 
of Icchn m his bo<ly, and llie liflhe to l>e full of drynkyng 
and dronckunli Tlier be 1111 detemiynable on is to 
revoke his own chalange, an other to slcy his presoner 
witli bis own handis, the thride to voyde from his 
soueraygnes bancr in the felde, and the fifthe to tell 
his soueraygne fals taivs 

Lastly, here is a passage with a pleasant refer- 
ence to King Arthur 

Here ba^'iiii^lh the blasyn^ of amtys — I liaue sliewyd 
to yow m ihys bookc a foore how j^entilmcn be-gan, and 
how the law of armys was first ordant, and how mom 
colovvTis thcr be in cootarmuns, and the difference of 
cootarmuns widi mony other tliynggis that here needis 
not to be relierscd Now I mtende to precede of sigiivi 
m arrays ahd of the blasyaig of all arrays Bot for to 
rebercc all the signys that be borne m arrays, xs Pecok, 
I’ye, Bait, Dragon, Lyon and Dolfvai, and flowTis and 
Icevy-s, It war to longe a taiavng ner I can not do lut 
Iher be so mony Eol here shall shortli l>e slievvvd to 
blase all amivs if ye ente-nde ddigentli to youre rulys. 
And be causc the cros is the moost worlhi sigiie emoiig 
al signys m armvs at the cros I will begynne, in the 
vncli Ihys nobull and myghti pryaiee kvii,, \rthure hadile 
grete trust, so that he lefte his armvs that lie bare of 111 
Dragonvs, and on that an other sheelde of 111 cruwaivs, 
and toke to his armys a crosse of silver in a feclde of 
verte [green], ard on the right side an yanage of oWTe 
blessid lady with hir soiic in hir nrme. And with that 
si,,ne of the eras he dvd mony maruelis after, as lut is 
wntyn in the bookis of cronychs of Ins iledys. 

Extracts like these mix serve to explain die 
great populanty of the book, which gave just the 
information which a countrv gentleman would be 
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most likely to prize, and tt the same time wis 
untten m a tone sufScicntly high to explain the 
readiness of a schoolmaster-printer to edit and 
publish It But Its mam interest can hardly be 
called literary 

The I’astou Letters. 

To olTer a similar judgment on the fvmous collec 
tion of letters which passed between members of 
the Paston family during the best part of a centurj 
(1424-1506) would be superfluous Private letters, 
interspersed with law papers, ha\e no pretensions 
to be reg irdcd as literiture, but these possess an 
interest which compels liter iturc to take cogiiizaiict 
of them, m much the same way is the secret diary 
Avhich Samuel Pcpjs wrote for no one’s reading 
save his own has become a classic Ihe Paslons 
were a Norfolk family, belonging to the hitlc 
village of that name near the co ist, some twenty 
miles north of Norwach J heir origin w is so 
obscure ih it their enemies, of whom they hid 
many, tried to fasten on tliein the dis ibilities which 
attached to sen ile descent, but in the fifteenth 
century a Willi iin Paston (d 1444) was a justice 
of the Common Pleas , and his son John, also 
a law'jer, as executor and heir to the estates 
of Sir John Fastolf, rose to a very perilous and 
unstable importance Tins John Piston (d 1466) 
had five sons, of whom both the first and the 
second bore his own name and succeeded to his 
estate From the second son was descended 
Robert Paston, first Earl of \anmouth (d 1683), 
and the second Earl sold the family papers to the 
famous antiquary Peter Le Neve After passing 
through other hands, a selection from the letters 
was published by Sir John Fenn m 1787, and 
aroused immediate interest They present, indeed, 
the most vivid picture whicli we possess of life in 
the gloomy days of the fifteenth century, when, 
over ind above the convulsions of cud war, private 
disputes were carried on by armed forces, and 
the forms of law were merely the instruments of 
oppression William Paston, the judge, was noted 
for his uprightness , but his son John was a hard 
man, and m his unceasing quarrels, in which his 
houses were more than once formally besieged, he 
may have been as often wrong as right His 
parents contracted him to Margaret Mauteby, who, 
though she had never seen him till tlie marriage 
was arranged, speedily proved herself a loving and 
even heroic wife The second John was a softer 
and more pleasure loving person than his father, 
and his mother w orked hard, sometimes not with 
out bitterness, to protect the family interests from 
his fits of neglect This John’s letters often con- 
tain references to his books , through another 
section of the correspondence there runs a whole 
love story , we have accounts of tourneys and public 
events, notably one of the murder of the Duke of 
Suffolk on board ship (May i4St>) > the constant 
theme of legal struggles, with their violent mci 
dents , and abundant references to food, clothes, and 


other matters which help to bring the daily life of 
the time close to us The most inieresung letters 
of the series are those of Margaret Paston, whose 
passionate devotion to the interests of her husband 
and family often gives her correspondence a hlerary 
value, which even her painfully bad s)>elhng cm 
only slightly obscure For our quotations we will 
take two of her letters, and precede them by tins 
iccounl given by her future inolher-m I tvv of lier 
reecption of her bridegroom Our extracts are all 
taken from Mr James OairdnePs edition {Tin 
Pasion JMlerSf j 872-75) 

Pttsfon to 11 tUutni Pnsten {ahcul I440) — fo my 
worsliLpefull hondjonil, W Pa>ton, be this letter laky 11, — 
lAre liouilxmil, I rccomaunde me to yovv iVc Ulc'‘-yd 
be Ooil I bcnde yow goile tydviiggs of the coiiijiij,, and 
the bry iiggy 11 boom, of the gentjlwomman iliai je vvclvn 
of fro Kedham, tins same nyght, acordyaig to iKiyntmen 
(apjiointmentJ that ye uiade tliir tor jowr self 

\nd as for the fiirsle aqvvtvmaunce Ih, Iwhin John 
Paston and the seyiii gtnlyiwommait, she made liyni 
gentil chere m gynlyl wise, and -ejde, he wa, vcnajly 
your son And so 1 lioix. tlier slull nede no gret irete 
[negotiations] be Iwyxc Iiym 

llie patson of btocton loold me, yif )e wolde byin 
[buv] her a gouni, hire mtxUr wolde yeve iher to a 
govlely furre Die gounc iiedyth for to be had , and of 
colour It wolde be a gixlcly blew, or erljsfclsej a brjglile 
sangueyn I prey yovv do byen for me ij p)py» of gold 
[rolls of gold ihreaii], ^ our stewes [tish ponds] lio weil 

The Jloly Jnmte have vou in govemaunce 

Wretyav at Paston, m hast, the W eiimsahy next after 
Dais ijin crrautilns [the third Sunday after Lasler] for 
defaute of a good secretary e — ^''ou^e5, 

Vos PVSTQS 

Our next kucr (No 3O), written some three 
years biter (2bth September 1443), shows th it tlic 
readiness wiili which Margaret Paston had ac- 
cepted her husband had soon ripened into inxioim 
afTcction 

sllar^ard Poston to John Poston — To my ryglh wor 
chepful huslvond, John Paston, dwell) ng in the Innir 
Temple at London, m hast — Kylli worchqiful Ivuabon, I 
rccomande me to yovv, desyryng hertily toiler [hear] of 
yowr vviifar, ihanckyaig Cod of yovvr a mendyng of die 
grete dyscse that ye have Ivade , and I tliancke yow for 
the letter that ye sent me, for be [by] my trovvihe my 
moder and 1 wer novvth m hertys es [not m hearts ease] 
fro the lyme that we vvoste [knew] of yowt Sekencsie, 
tyl vve vvoste verely of your a mmdyng My moder lie 
hestyvl [vowed] a nodyr [another] ymmage of vva.x of the 
vveytte of yovv to oyer Lady of WaUvngham, and sche 
sent im noliclys [nobles, 6s. Sd ] to die mi Onlciys of 
Frerys at Nonvechc to pray for yovv, and I have be 
hestyd to gon on pylgreymmays to Malsinghaiu, ami 
to Sent Levenardys [St Leonard’s shnne at Norwich] 
for yovv , be my trowth I had never so hevy a sesyai 
[season] as I Lad from the tyme tliat I wost of yowa- 
sckencssc tyl I wostc of yovvr a mendyng, and zyth 
[since] myn hert is in no grete esse [ease], ne now ih xal 
[shall] be, tyl I vvott that ze [ye] ben very hal [really 
whole, or well] Vour fader and myn was dysday 
sevenyth [this day se’nnight or week] at Pekelys for a 
matyr of the Pryor of Bromholme, and he lay nt Gerlyslon 
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that n>ih [nigbt], and was thcr t)l it was ix of the doke 
[clock], and tlie toder da\ And I smttc thcdyr for 
a gounc, and my moder se>dc tliat I xulde ha\c dan 
[then], tyl I had be ther a non, and so thci cowde non 
getc 

Mj fader [godfather] Gameyss senttce me w orde that 
lit xulde ben her [here] the nexch Mtke, and m) emme 
[unclt] also, and pltj-n hem [amuse themsthes] her with 
htrr [their] haukj-s, and thei xulde ha\t me hom with 
hem , and so Cwl help me, I \al txscusse me of m)!! 
gojTig deUyr [thither] yf I may, for I soposc that I xal 
rcdeljtr have Ijdyngvs from jow herr dan I xulde base 
ther I xal sende mj modyr a tokyn that sche toke 
[gave] mt, for I sopose the time is cum that I xulde 
sendclh her, yf I kepe the be heat [promise] that I have 
made, I sopose I base tolde yow wat it was. I pray 
yow hcrtcly that [ye] wol wochesaf [will vouchsafe] to 
sende me a letter as bastely as ze may, yf \iryh]-n 
[wnting] be non dysesse [trouble] to yow, and that ye 
Hollen wochesaf to sende me wordc quowe your sor doth 
[how your sore does] Yf I mythe have had my wvlle, 

I xulde a seyne yow erdys tyme [have seen you before 
this], I woldeye wern at hom, yf it weryour ese, and 
your sor myth ben as wyl lokyth to [looked after] her 
as it tys ther ze ben [where you are], now lever dan a 
gounc zow [I would rather have this than a gown though] 
It were of scarlette. I pray yow yf your sor be hoi, and 
so that ze may indur [endure] to ryde, wan my fader com 
to London, that le wol askyat le\e, and com hom wan 
the hors xul be sentte hom a zcyai [again], for I hope ze 
xulde be kepte as tenderly herr as ze ben at London I 
may non leyser have to do wrytyn half a quarter so 
meche as I xulde sey to yow yf I myah speke \vi]h yow 
1 xall sende yow a nothyr kttcr as hastcly as I may I 
tliankc yow that ze wolde wochesafTc to remember my 
gyrdyl, and that ze w oldt wryte to me at the tyme, for 
I soi>ose that vvryiyng was non e.se to yow All myth 
[Almighty] God have yow in his kepyn, and sende yow 
liclth Wretyn at Oxcncdc, m ryth grete hast, on Sent 
Mikyllys Evyn — Yorys, M Pvston 

My modyr grctle [greets] yow wel, and sendyth yow 
Goildys blyssyaig and hers, and sche prayeth yow, and 
I pray yow also, that yc be wel dyctyd of mete and 
drynke, for that is the grettest hclpe that ye may have 
now to your lielthc ward Your sone fnryah wel, blyssyd 
lx, Ootl 

Lastly', ue may take this letter (No 685) of 29th 
November 1471 to her son, m which tlie cry, ‘It 
IS a death to me to think upon it,’ shows how the 
prosperity of the family had become the passion 
of the w Oman’s life 

,]far^n/ Alston to John Paston — To John Paston, 
Esquier [the second son], be this delyverd m hast — 
I grete zow Welle, and send zow Goddes blyssyaig 
and myn, lelyng zow wete that I have a letter from 
zour brother, wherby I undyrslaiid that he cannot, ner 
may, make no porveyans [provision] for the C mark 
U 66 , 13s. qd], the wychc causvthe me to be ryahgh 
bevy, and for other thyaiges that he wiyaht to me of 
that he is m ilawiigcr For remembering wat vve have 
had licfor thys and ho syanppylly [how foolishly] yl 
lialh be spenle and to lylvl profythe to any of u», 
and now am m 'Oclie cassc that non of us may wclle 
heliH. other with.owle Uiat we schuld do that wer to 
grel a dysworsehip [that which would l>e too great h 


disgrace] for us to do, owlhcr to selle wood or lond 
or sochc stuffe that were nessessaiy for us to have 
m our howsys, so mot I answer a for Gcxl, I wot not 
how to do for the seyde money, and for other thyaigge-s 
that I have to do of scharge, and my worshup saved 
Yt IS a deth to me to ihyaik up on yt ^^e thyaikyth 
be zour brothers wrythlyaig, that he thynkylh tlial I 
am informed [instructed] be sume that be a bow the 
me to do and to sey a^ I have be for thys, but be 
my Irowthe he demyah araysse, yt ncdylh ne not to 
be informed of no soche thengges. I coaslrue in 
my owyn mend [mind], and conseyve 1 now [enough] 
and to myche [too much], and whan I bpve brokyn 
my conseyae to sume that in hapjx, he deniythe yt 
loo [communicated my counsel to some that perhaps he 
refuses to consult with], they liave put me in cowiiforth 
[comfort] more than I kowde have be any imayyaiosyon 
in my owyn conseyahe. He wryahetyali [writes] to me 
also, that he hath spend thys teiane xl h [ji’40] Yt is 
a gret ihyaig , me thynkyth be gootl dyscresyon ther 
mythe mychc ther of aben [have been] sparyd Your 
fadyT, God blysse liys sowle, hatbe bad as gret maters 
to do as I trowc he hathe had thys temic [session], and 
bath not spend halfe the mony up on Uicm in so lytyl 
lyauc, and hath do lytli well At the reverens of God, 
avyse hyan zet [ya;t] to be war of hys exfenecs and 
gydyng that yl be no schame to us alle. Yt is a schamc 
and a thyng that is myche spokyai of in thys coutre that 
zour faders graveston is not mad For Goddes love 
late yt be remembyad and porveyde [provided] for in 
hast Ther hathe be mych mor spend m waste than 
schuld have mad that 

The urgent need of money , the shame of raising 
it by any means that would show the straits to 
which she was reduced , the fear that her eldest son 
was suspicious of the friends she consulted, and 
was wasting' money in London and managing' his 
case worse than his father would have done, the 
gnef that for years after that father’s death no 
stone had been set up to his memory — what a 
picture of an anxious woman’s heart it all makes, 
and how clearly it speaks to us across the centu- 
ries ' If this IS not literature, it is at least the stuff 
of which literature is made. 

Caxtoii’s Successors. 

Returning from tins episode of family letters to 
more fonnal attempts at literature, we may con 
linue to take an interest m the work of the 
printers, not for its own sake, but because the 
industry with which it has been registered enables 
us to take a general sure cy of the literary output 
of the time, and to form some idea of the w inls of 
the reading public and how they were supplieal 
To obtain such a survey we need not concern our- 
selves wath sm lU firms like Julyan Notary (1496- 
1520) or Richard Faques (1509-1530), each of 
whom Issued a few English books in addition to 
liturgies and legal works For the forty yc.irs 
which followed the deaths of Caxion and Mach 
lima the English book trade was ni only m the 
hands of two men — Jan \\ynkyn de Wordc 
(tl 1534) and Ridiard Pynson (d 1530} From 
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the presses of the former some five hundred 
different editions can still be traced, from that 
of Pynson some three hundred , or an average 
for Wjmkyn of about tvvelv'e books a year, and 
for Pynson of about eight Even if we allow 
liberally for books issued by the smaller firms, 
and for those which have perished so absolutely 
as not to leave any trace behind, it is probable 
tliat a ‘Publishers’ Catalogue’ of those days would 
not hav e contained more than fortj' entries a j ear, 
or a total for the whole of England of about a 
fifth, as near as we can reckon, of the contem- 
porary output of Venice alone. Deficient in 
quantity, it cannot be said that m quality Enghsh 
books took any higher rank. It is noteworthy 
that the earliest references we have to our 
book-trade are both highly uncomplimentary 
In the Interlude of the Four Ehments (see infra ^ 
page 152), probably written about 1520, the un- 
known author asks his readers — 

To regard his only intent and good wy II 
^Vhlche in his mynde hath oft tymes ponderyd. 

What nombre of bokes in our tonge matemaU 
Of toyes and tnfellys be made and impryntyd, 

And few of them of matter substancyall , 

For though many make boke,s, yet uneeth ye shall i 
In our Lnglysshe tonge fvnde any warkes 
Of cormynge, that is regarded by clerkes 
1 Hardly 

There may have been a pedantic view of litera- 
ture in the mind of a man who goes on to com- 
plain that — 

Now so It IS in our Englyshe tonge 

Many one there is, that can but rede and wiyte, 

For hts ple.asure wyll oft presume amongc 
New bokys to compyle and balades to mdyte. 

Some of love or other matter, not worth a myte. 

Presumption m literature is often a virtue rather 
than a crime, but the fact remains that there is 
little trace of scholarship of any kind in tlie books 
pnnted m England dunng this long penod. No 
doubt many such books were imported, and the 
handful of learned Englishmen by writing in Latin 
were able to have their books pnnted abroad , ‘ 
but It IS clear evidence of the low state of Enghsh 


1 As examples of tx>okj written m Latin by Engluhmen at this 
penod and pnnted abroad we may note More a Utopia (Louvain 

1517) Prvsytnnasinatit Tha Mart ei Gut LtUt sodahmn (Basel, 

1518) , Mores Epi^cunmaia- (Basel, 1530), Fishers Di imica 
Ptagiialeua (Pant 1519) Atserlwntt LuOuraute Cci{futaiio 
(Basel 1^2^, S icf-i SaurtLjtu Dtftnslo (Cologne, 1538) Linacres 
editions of Galen s De Ttuiptrainentu (Venice, 1498, repnnted 
at Cambndge in 1531) md Ee '\tetIudo Medeiuli (Pans 1535) 
Another proof of the ditSculty of getting learned books pnnted m 
England at this time may be found in the important works which 
were left lymg unpnntcd. Practically the whole of Dean Colets 
theological works had to wait till Mr J H Lupton published 
them m file volumes between 1847 and 1876, Mores History of 
Ibchard III was first published m a contmuation of Hardings 
Chronicle m 1543 even some of Lord Berners translations had 
to wait for a publisher In the reign of Elizabeth it became the 
faihion to keep pocais and essays m manuscript, but at this penod 
It would seem as if Engluh readers cared so httlc for new works 
of any learning that publishers and authors were genuinely deterred 
from pnnting tlieni. 


scholarship when we find so few books of any 
pretence to learning pnnted m all England, and 
that neither of the universities could provide work 
tp maintain a pnnter^ Our other reference to 
the pnniing-trade is from a Dialogue m verse 
prefixed by Robert Copland to an edition of the 
chapbook. Seven Sorrows that •women have when 
theyr husbamles be deade, which must have been 
wniten soon after 1525 The dialogue is between 
a customer who lays down, as an axiom, ‘A peny, 
I trow, IS ynough on bokes,’ and a pnnter who 
replies to the cnticism 

By my soule, ye prynters make such Englyshe, 

So yll spelled, so yll poynted, and so pevyshe. 

That scantly one can rede lync's tvvo 

But to fynde sentence he hath ynough to do , the meaning 

with the kindred sentiment — 

I care not greatly, so that I nowe and than 
May get a peny as wel as I can 

It can only be said that the pnnters and readers 
were worthy of each other, and the ignorance 
and indifference which they shared m common 
show how low literature had fallen m England 
Unless we are to reckon Barclay’s translation of 
Sallust’s fugnrtha, which has the text pnnted in 
small type at the side, Pyaison's edition of Terence 
(1497) was not followed by any other LaDn classic 
till Wynkyn’s Bucoltca Vtrgiln of 1512, and an 
edition of Cicero’s Philippics by Pyaison m 1521 
completed the tvvo pnnters’ contributions to clas- 
sical learning, no Creek book being pnnted in 
England until 1543 Of Latin schoolbooks there 
IS a steady increase after 1510, and the appearance 
among them of works by Colet, Erasmus, and 
Linacre, as well as the manuals of the prolific 
Whittinton, was a good omen for the future of 
Enghsh schools Histoncal books, with the excep- 
tion of Fabyan’s Neiu Chronicles of England and 
France (Pynson, 1516) and Lord Berners’ transla- 
tion of Froissart (Pynson, 1523-25), are confined 
to repnnts of Caxton’s editions The court histo- 
nographers of this period were the Frenchman 
Bernard Andr^ and the Italian Polydore ^ergil, 
but the royal munificence did not go so far as to 
subsidise an English pnnter to publish their Latin 
annals. Travel was represented by Mandeville, of 
which It seems probable that Caxton himself had 
planned an edition , by the Pylgrymage of Sir 
Ry chard Cuylforde (Pynson, 1511), and by little 
handbooks of ‘informacyon for pylgrymes’ The 
stately and delightful but rather antiquated De Pro- 
prietatibus Reruvi of Bartholomew the Englishman 
inTrevisa’s translation (Wynkyn, before I5c»j until 
1521 was almost the only pnnted book on science, 
but was then honourably reinforced by several 
medical treatises by Linacrc. Of theology, properly 
so called, there is little till we come to the kingfs 


V A preu was started at Oxford in 1517, and closed m 1519 alter 
printing six books. After this there 15 no Oxford press uU 1583. At 
Cambridge nine books were printed in tsai-aa, and then no more 
until S583 
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Assertio Septem SacmnieniorHtn, nor any edition 
of the Bible, unless ne should mention the apoc- 
rj-phal ‘ Gospel of Nicodemus’ nhich was frequendy 
printed. In religious hterature we may note a 
good man> Lues of the Saints, from reprints of 
Ca-\ton’s Golden Legend and the Vita Patrum, 
which he had left unfinished, to thin quartos, in 
verse and prose, on the miracles of our Lady and 
^ the Lives of St Kathanne, St Margaret, St Bndget, 
St Werburg, St Francis, St George, St Thomas 
of Canterburv, and a few others Edification of 
another kind was provided in religious treauses, 
also extending from works of some sire, like the 
Dives and Pauper of Henrj Parker, an CKposition 
of the Ten Commandments, of which Wynkyn and 
Pynson issued nv al edmons early in their career, 
down to little manuals of no literary interest. With 
these we may especially notice a translation of 
the De Lmitaiione Christi, of which the first three 
books were rendered b} William Atkinson, chaplam 
to the Lady Margaret, Henry VII ’s mother, and 
the fourth by that pnneess herself Of liturgies 
a good many were printed in England, though the 
foreign supply still continued , and we meet also 
with a faur number of law-books — not learned 
treatises like those pnnted in Italy, but summanes 
and manuals. In poetry Chaucer was reprinted, 
and some of Lydgate , and Skelton, Barclay, and 
Hawes, first among Enghsh poets m this one 
respect, enjoyed the pleasure of seeing some of 
their works m print Plays also began to be 
pnnted, a few by Pynson and Wynkym, and 
quite a httle handful by John and William 
Rastell, a father and son, who, though both 
lawyers, were pnnters also, and took a personal 
interest in the stage. The books of light read- 
ing which Pynson and Wynkyn supplied on 
their own initiative were abndged and beprosed 
romances, such as RicJiarde Cuer de Lyon, The 
Byith of Marlyn, Torrent of Portingal, iLc. , or 
chapbooks, in verse or prose, such as the Com- 
playnte of a lovers lyfe, Complaynte of the too late 
viaryed, the Fifteen foys of Marriage, the Smith 
and hts Dame, the Treatise of a Galaunt, the 
Gestes of tlu IVydowe Edith, or the already 
mentioned Seven Sorrows that women have when 
theyr husbandes be deade, whose titles afford a fair 
index to their contents All these popular books 
are anonymous, and it is probable that they were 
mostly produced by humble imitators of Caxton 
whom the pnnters kept in their employ Robert 
Copland, who belonged to this class, was a pnnter 
on his own account, as well as an assistant to 
Wyaikyn de Worde. For himself or Wymkyn he 
translated from the French the Kalendar of 
Slieplurdes (a miscellany of weather lore, morality, 
and devotion), the History of Kynge Apollyon of 
Thy re, and the History of Helyas KnyglU of the 
Swanne, and to these and other works contnbuted 
prologues, both in verse and prose, which gave 
him a respectable position among his not very 
distinguished contemporaries. The Knyght of the 
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Swanne was translated ‘ at the instygacion of the 
Puyssaimt lUustryous Prynce Lorde Edwarde Duke 
of Buckyaigham , ’ but the commission w as not 
given directly to the humble Copland, but to 
Wynkyn de Worde, who used to style himself m 
his books ‘prynter unto the moost excellent 
piyncesse the kvnges graundame ’ (the Lady 
Margaret) Had Copland been a man of higher 
position he would probably have earned on 
Caxton’s work as editor-pubhsher with far more 
enterprise than the two foreigners, Wynkyn and 
Pynson, who nearly monopolised the English book- 
trade. But Caxton’s real successor as a trans- 
lator was no poor pnnter, but a nobleman and 
diplomatist, who took an active part in pageants 
as ghttenng as those he desenbed. 

John Bourchier, Lord Berners, was bom 
m 1467, four years before the death of his father 
m the battle of Barnet, and succeeded to the 
title on the death of his grandfather in 1474. Hts 
grand-uncle, who had been appointed to the see 
of Canterbury' in 1454, was still Archbishop on 
the accession of Henry VII , and the young noble 
was much at court, and intimate with Henry VIII 
On the latter’s accession he was constantly 
employed both m diplomacy and war Thus he 
took part in the campaign of Terouenne, acted 
as chamberbin to the Pnneess Mary when she 
married Louis XII , negotiated in 1518 for an 
alhance with Charles V, and on his return from 
Spain attended the king at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. In 1520 he was made Deputy of Calais, 
and held this office till his death m 1533, amid 
constant money troubles, despite grants of manors 
in Surrey, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Oxfordshire 
which Henry VIII made him m 1528 His 
Deputyship left him leisure for literary' work, and 
at the king’s suggestion he carried through a 
translation of the Chronicles of Froissart, which 
Pvnson published for him, the first volume m 
1523, the second in 1525 Lord Berners also 
translated from the French The History of tlu 
moost noble and valyaunt Knight, Arthur of 
Lytell Brytaine (1 e Bnttany) , the Charlemagne 
romance, Hiion of Bordeaux , and the Spanish 
treatise of Guevara, El Reloj de Ptincipis, under 
the title The Golden Booh of Marcus Aurelius 
His translation of the Castel ifAvior {Tlu Castell 
of Love) of Diego de San Pedro was translated 
direct from the Spanish, ‘ at the instaunce of Lady 
Elizabeth Carew, latevvy fe to Syr Nicholas Carewe, 
Knight’ All these minor translations were prob- 
ably made late in his life, and fell into the hands 
of different pnnters after his death His lame 
rests on the great Froissart, or, to giv e it its full 
title, the volumes of Sir fohn Froyssart of the 
Cronycles of Englande, Fraunce, Spaytte, Portyn- 
gale, Scotland, Bretayne, Flaunders, and otlur 
places adjoynynge, translated out of Frenche into 
our maternall Englysshe tonge, which form a his- 
tory of the courts and w'ars of Europe dunng the 
fourteenth century When in Spain, Lord Berners '■ 
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had himself sent Henry VIII an account of a 
Spanish bull fight, and for his letters to tlie Pn\) 
Council describing the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
he was accorded the Councils thanks No trans- 
lator could liaie been more thoroughly m sympathy 
with his ongmal, or haie caught its spirit more 
happily without tedious adherence to the letter 
Only the great size of the Chtomcle has prevented 
It from vyang with Mandeville as one of the most 
populijir of English translations, and from its vivid 
pages picturesque extracts might be given almost 
without number That which we have here chosen 
(from Chap 1 ) describes the sea fight of Sluys 

Of the batell on the see before Sluse tn Flaunders, 
byt%oene the Lynge of England and the Erenchmen — 
Nowe let us lea\i. sora what to speke of therle of 
Henalt [the Earl of Hamault] and of the duke of 
Normandy and speke of the kyng of England, who 
was on the see to the intent to arryve in 1 launders, 
and so into Heynalt to make w ar agayiist the 1 rench 
men This was on mydsomer evyn, in the yer of our 
Lordc M CCC xL, all the Lnglyssh flete was departed out 
of the ryver of Tan es and toke the way to Sluse. And 
the same tyme, bytwene Blanqueberque and Sluse on 
the see, was sir Ilewe Kyryell, sir Peter Bahucliet, and 
Barbnoyr and mo than sixscore greate \esseE besyde 
other, and they w er of Normaynes, by daub: [lightly armed 
peasants], Genowes [Genoese], aud Pycardes about the 
nombre of xl m Ther they were layd by the h rench 
kyng to defend [forbid] the kyng of Englandes passage. 
The kyng of England and his came saylyng tyll he came 
before Sluse and when he sawe so great a nombre of 
shippes that their mastes semed to be lyke a gret wood, 
he dcmaimded of the maister of his shyp what peple 
he thought they avere he answered and sayd, ‘ Sir, I 
thynke they be Normayus layd here by the Frcnche 
kymg, and hath done gret dyspieasur m Englande, brent 
[burnt] your towne of Hampton and taken your great 
shyppe the Chnstofer ’ ‘A,’ quoth the kyng, ‘I ha\e 
long desyreil to fyght with the Frenchmen and nowe 
shall I fyght with some of them by the grace of God 
and saynt George, for truly they have done me so many 
dysplcasurs that I shall be re\ enged and I may ’ Than 
the king sett all his shyppes m order, the grettest befor, 
well fumysshed with archers, and ever bytwene two 
shyppes of nrdiers he had one shypp w ith men of annes, 
and than he made an other batell [diaasion] to ly a lofe 
[aloof] with archers to confort [remforce] ever them 
tliat w ere raoost wery, yf nede were And ther were a 
great nombre of countesses, ladyes, knyghts’ wyies and 
other damoscls that were goyng to se the quene at 
Gaunt [Ghent] These ladyes the kyng caused to be 
well kept with thre hundred men of armes and five 
hundred archers. 

Whan the kyng and his marshals had ordered his 
batayls, he drewe up the scales [saik] and cam with a 
quarter wymde to have the vauntage of the soime. And 
so at last they toumed a lytell to get the wynde at vvyll 
and when the Normayns sawe them recule [withdraw] 
back, they had man ell why they dyde so And some 
sayd, They thynke themselfe nat mete to meilyll with 
us wherfore they woll go backe.* They sawe well 
how e the kyaig of England w as ther personally, by 
reason of his baners. Than they dyd appareyle [m.ake 
ready] their flete in order, for they vver sage and good 


men of warr on the see and dyd set the Chnstofer, the 
which they had won the yer before, to be forroast, with 
many trunipettes and inslrumentes , and so set on their 
enneinies Iher began a sore batell on botlic paptes 
archers and crosbowes began to shole, and men of 
armes aproched and fought hande to hande, and the 
better to come togyder they hatl great hokes and 
gripers [grapplera] of yron to cast out of one shyppe into 
an other, and so lyeil them fast togyder Ther were 
many dedes of armes done, takyng and rescuy ng agayne, 
and at last the great Clinstofcr was first won by the 
Lnglysshmen, and all that were within it taken or slayne 
1 hen ther was great noyse and cry, and the Englysshmen 
aproched and fortifyed the Chnstofer with archers, and 
made hyau to passe on by fore to fvght with the Genoweys. 
Phis batayle was nght fierse and terry ble for the batayls 
on the see ar more dangerous and fierser than the batayls 
by lande I or on the sec ther is no reculyng nor 
fleyng, ther is no remedy but to fight and to abyde 
fortune, and every man to shevvc his prowes Of a 
trouthe sir Hewe Kynell and sir Bahuchet and Bathe 
Noyer were tyght good and expert men of vvarre. This 
batayle endured from the moniyaig tyll it w is noonc, and 
the Englysshmen endured moclie payme, for their ennemies 
were foure agayaist one and all good men on the see. 
Ther the kyng of England was a noble knight of his 
owne hands, he was in the flower of his youtE In 
likewyac so was the crle of Derby, Pembroke, Ilerfortle, 
Iluntyaigdon, Northampton, and Gloeettcr, Sir Raynolde 
Cobham, sir Richard StaJTorde, the lorde Percy, sir 
Vater of Mannv, sir Henty of Flaundcrs, sir John 
Beauchamp, the lorde Felton, the lorde Brasseton, sir 
Chandos, the lorde Dalaw arre, the lorde of Molton, sir 
Robert Dartoys, called erle of Rydimont, and dyverse 
other lordes and knyghtcs, who bare themselfe so val 
yantly with some socouts that they had of Bruges and of 
the countrey there about, that they obtayned the vyctone. 
So that the Frenchmen, Normavais, and other were 
dysconfetted, slayaie, and drowaied, there was not one 
that scaped, but all were slayaie Whanne this wetone 
was alchyved the kyaig alt that nvght aborle in hisshvqipe 
before bluse with great noyse of trunipettes and other 
mstrumentes. 

Our second example of Lord Berners’ happiness 
in translation shall be taken from a book \ cry unlike 
the r roissarl, but in its own day quite as famous 
The official chronicler of Charles V — Lord Berners 
may hav e knowai him personally — was a Franciscan 
monk, Antonio de Guevara, Bishop of Mondoiledo 
(d. 1545) His Rtloj de Pnnctpcs, or ‘Dial of 
Princes,’ has been attractively described as ‘a 
didactic nov el w ith Marcus Aurelius for its hero,’ 
and was designed for the edification of the 
Emperor Charles A rather transparent pretence 
that It vras translated from a Greek manusenpt 
in a library at Florence wns varulently exposed in 
Spain, but passed muster in France and England , 
and Lord Berners’ translation, made from an in- 
termediate French version at the request of Sir 
Francis Bryan, and completed at Calais a week 
before the translatoFs death, was called- The 
Golden Book of Mar cm Aurelius, EtiipLiour and 
Eloquent Oratour First published in 1539, it 
went through at least seven editions, of which the 
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last IS dated 1586, and its influence was thus pre- 
sumably as great as or greater than that of the 
later version by Sir Thomas North {The Dial of 
Pnnces), first issued m 1 568 Guevara’s rhetorical 
style was one of the influences which fostered 
the growth of English Euphuism, and this early 
rendenng of his Eeloj de Pruicipts by the trans- 
I'^tor of Froissart is thus an interesting link between 
two eras In our quotation, in which the ivnter 
IS supposed to be Marcus Aurelius himself, the 
Euphuistic note only shows itself towards the end 

There ivas an auncient lawe, none mighte be taken 
and received for a citisen m Rome, but he were first 
examined by the Censore. In the tyme of Cato 
Censonus, nhan any woulde be a citezen of Rome, this 
examinacion was made of hym He was not demaimderl, 
'of whens he was, nor what he was, nor v hens he came, 
nor nherfore he came, nor of what kmne or auncient 
stocke he came but onely thei toke his handes betnene 
theirs, and if tliey felt theim softe and smothe, forthwith 
as ail idell vacabunde man they dispatched and sent him 
awaie , and if they found his handes harde and ful of 
hard knottes, by and by [forthwith] they admitted him 
a citisen and dweller in Rome Also when any officers 
toke any ill doers, and put theim m prison, that was 
called Alannotine, mstede of mformacion, the first thyng 
tliat they toke hede of \i as theyr handes, whiche j f they 
had bene as a labourers handes, and a workeman, 
though his cnme were grevous, yet his chastisement was 
mitigate and more easje, and yf the unhappy pnsoner 
chaunced to have ydell handes, for a littell faute, he 
shoulde have sharpe punishment. It hath ben an olde 
saiyng He that hath good handes, must nedes have 
good custome I sale, I chastised never a laboureyng 
man, but I was sory for it nor I never caused to 
whyppe a vacabunde, but I was gladde of it I wyll 
tell you more of this Cato Censonus, whiche was greatly 
fearevl For even as children in the scholes, henng 
theyr raaister commyng m, renne to their bokes, so 
when Cato went through the stretes of Rome, every 
body went to theyr woorke. O nght happy baron, 
before whom the people fearerl more to be ydell, than 
to be >11 before any other ' 

1 ban beholde ye at this houre, what force vertue hath, 
and how valiaunt a vertuous man is, seeyng that all the 
world feared Rome, onely for hir worthynes in armes 
and all Rome feared Cato, onely for his vertues The 
adventures of men are so divers, and the suspect fortune 
geveth so many overthwart tumes, that after that a great 
space she hath geven great pleasures, incontinent we are 
cjted to hir subtyll travailes of repentaiince. O happie 
Cato Censonne, who with suche os have folowed his 
vvaies, are now sure from the abateraentes of fortune 
Than he that will have glory m this lyfe, and atlaine 
glory after death, and be beloved of many, and feared of 
all let him be vertuous m dojmg of good workes, and 
deceive no man with vaine wordes. I sweare unto jou 
by the law c of a man of w orship, that if the goddes vv oulde 
accoraplishe my desyne, I had rather to be Cato with the 
vertuous pohaes that he used m Rome, than to be Scipio 
with the abundance of blod that he shedde m Affncke 

Less picturesque, but of native growdh, was 
Fabyan’s Ckromcles, tlie other historical work 
mentioned as pnnted by Pynson (page 102) 
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Robert Fabyan (d 1513) was still ratlier 
a chronicler than a histonan — one of those who 
hardly aimed at literary excellence or cntical 
treatment Fabyan, a clothier who became an 
alderman and sheriff of London, wrote a general 
chronicle of English history, called by him the 
Coiuordance of Histones, but printed (1513) as 
the: New Chronicles of England and France (edited 
by Sir Henry Ellis in 1811) It is particularly 
minute with regard to what would probably appear 
the most important of aU things to the worthy 
alderman, the succession of officers of all kinds 
serving in the city of London , from the accession 
of Richard I it is really a chrqnicle of London, 
and amongst other events of the reign of Henry V 
the author does not omit to note that a new 
weathercock was placed on the top of St Paul’s 
steeple. Fabyan, who repeats the fabulous stones 
of early English history elaborated by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, occasionally ‘drops into poetry’ or 
doggerel Fabyan thus tells the story^ of Jack 
Cade’s rebellion 

And m the moneth of limy this [1450], the comons of 
Kent assemblyd them m grete multytude, and chase to 
theym a capitayne, and named hym Wortyraer, and cosyn 
to the duke of Yorke , but of moste he was named lak 
Caile. This kepte the people wonderously tog>der, and 
mode suche ordenaunces amonge theym, that he brought 
a great nombre of people of theym vnto the Blak Heth, 
where he deuysed a b>lle of petycions to the kynge & his 
counsayll, and shevvyd thenn what imur> es and oppressions 
the poore commons suffred by suche ns were aboute ye 
kynge, a fewe pcrsones in nombre, and all vnder coloure 
to come to his aboue [obedience] The k>nges coun 
sayll seynge this byll, disalovv7d it, and counsayled the 
kynge, whiche by the vii daye of luny had gadend to 
hym a stronge boost of people, to go agayne his rebellys, 
and to gyue vnto tbejm bataylL Than the kyngir, after 
the sayd rebellys had holden theyr felde vpon Blak Heth 
vii dayes, made towarde theym. Wherof herynge, the 
capitayne drevve backe vvi his people to a vyllage called 
Seuenok, and there enbataylled [Fabyan then 

tells how Sir Humphrey Stafford, sent against the rebels, , 
IS defeated and slam ] And so soon aS lak Cade had 
thus ouer commyn the Staffordes, he anone apparaylled 
hym with the knjghtes apparayll, and dyd on hym his 
bryganders [body amrour] set with gylt naylc, and his 
salet [helmet] and gylt spons , and after he had re 
fresshid his people, he retoumeil agayne to Blak Heth, 
fk. there pyght [pitched] agayne his felde, as here tofore 
he had done, &. laye there from the xxix. daye of luny, 
beynge seymt Peters day, tyll the firste day of luly In 
whiche season came vnto hym the archebysshop of Caun 
terbury, and the duke of Bukkyngham, with whom they 
had longe commuuycacion, and fande hym right dis 
Crete m his answerys how be it they coude nat cause 
hym to lay downe his people, and to submyt hym 
vmto yo kynges grace 

In this vvhyle, the kynge and the quene herynge of the 
encreasynge of his rebellys, and also the lordes ferynge 
theyr owne seruauntes, lest they vvolde take the capitaynes 
partye, rcmoued from Londun to Kyllyngworth [Kenil 
worth], leuynge the cytie without ayde, except oonly the 
lorde Scaly s, whiche was left to kepe the Tower, and 
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\Mtb hjm a manly and aarly [mrlike] man named 
Mallieuc Goalh. ITiancthe capitaj-ne of ivent thus 
houjuge [hoNermg] at lllakheth, to ye ends to bljnde 
the more the people, and to bmjg hym m fame that 
he kept good luilycc, behedyd there a pety capitayne 
of Ins named Parys, for somoche as he had offendyd 
agayne such ordnaunce as he had stablisshed m hts hoste. 
knd heryng yt the kyng d. all his lordes were this [thus] 
departy d, dreue hym nere \nto ye cytie, so yt vpon 
ye first day of luly he entred the burgh of South 
Mark, beyng than Wednysday, and lodged hym there 
that nyght, for he myght nat be sulfred to entre that 
cytie And the same aftemoone, aboute \ of ye 

clol , the capitayne with his i>cople entred by the brydge , 
and Mhan he came vpon the drawe brydge, he he we the 
ropy s that drene Uie bridge in sender Mith his sworde, 
and so passed into the cytie, and made in sondiy places 
therof proclamacions m the hynges name, that no man, 
payne of dethe, shulde robbe or take any thynge par 
force without paymge therfore. By reason uherof he 
Manne many hertes of the comons of the cytie, but all 
was done to begy le M t the people, as after shall euydently 
appere He rode thorough dyuers stretes of the cytie, 
and as he came by London stone, he strake it m ith his 
SM orde, and sayd, ‘ Aowe is Mortymere lorde of this cytie.’ 
And uhan he had thus shewyd hyniselfe m dyuerse places 
of y= cytie, and shewyd his mynde to the mayre for the 
orderynge of hts people, he retoumed into Southwarke, 
and there abode as he before had done, his people 
commynge and goynge at lawfull houres whan they 
Molde [Cade caused seteral persons to be eve 

culeal, one a shenff of Kent accused of extortion ] Whan 
they hadde thus behedyd thyse ii men, they toke the 
hede of Croumcr and pyght it vpon a pole, and soo 
entred agayne the cytie Mat y® heddes of the lordes 
Saye and of Croumcr, and as they passed the stretes, 
loyned the jKilcs togyder, and caused eyther deed mouth 
to kysse other dyuerse and many tyraes 

Then toMarde nyghte he retoumed into Southnarke, 
and vpon the mome reentred the oytie, and dyned yt daye 
at a place m seynt Margarete Fatyn [St Margaret Pattens] 
parysshc, called Gherstis hous , and whan he hadde 
dyned, lyke an vneurteyse gest, robbyd hym, as the day 
before he hadde Malpas. For whiche u robberyes, albe 
It that the porayll [poor] and nedy people drewe vnto 
hym, and Mere parteners of yt die, y® honest and thryfty 
comoners caste m their myndes y® sequtle of this matycr, 
and feryd leste they sliuld be delt Math in lyke maner, 
by meane Mherof he loste y® peoples fauoure and hertes 
For It lias to be thought, if he had nat executyd that 
robory, he myght haue gone ferre and brought his pur 
pose to good effect, if he hadde entendyd wel , but it is 
to demcane and presuppose that the entent of hyan was 
nat good, Mherfore it myght nat come to any good con 
clucyon Phan vpon the v daye of luly, yc capi 

tame beynge m SoutliMarke, caused a man to lie be 
hedyd, for cause of displeasure to hym done, as the fame 
went and so kept hym in Southwarke al that day, how 
be It he myghtc haue entred the cytie if he had Molde. 

And whan nyght was comyng, the mayre and cytezems, 
with Mathewe Gowth, lyke to their former appoyntment, 
kept the passage of the brydge, beynge Sonday, and 
ilcfcndcri the Kentysshnien, whiche made great force 
to rcentre the cytie Ihenne the capitayne scynge this 
bckeryaige [bickering] be'gon, yode [went] to hameys, &. 
calle-d Ins people aboute hym, and sette so fyersly \'pon 


tlie cytezeyns, that he drauc theym backe from y® stulpis 
[boundary posts] m Southwarke or brydge fote, vnto the 
drawe brydge Then the Kentysshmen sette fyre vpon 
ye dra«e brydge In defendynge wherof many a man 
was drowned aijd slayne, amonge y® whiche, of men of 
name was lohn Sutton, alderman, Mathewe Gowgh, 
gcntylraan, and Roger Heysande, cytezeyn And thus 
contynued this skyrmysshe all nyghte tyll ix of the 
clok vpon the mome Thus contynuynge this 

cmell fyght, to y® distmccion of moche people on both 
sydes, lastly, after the Kentysshmen put to y® worse, a 
trewe [tmee] was agreed for certayne houres, durynge 
y= which trew, y® archebysshop of Caunterbury, than 
chaunceller of Englande, sent a generall pardon to 
y® capitayn for hymselfe, and an other for his people 
by reason wherof he and his company departyd the 
same nyght out of Southwarke, and so retoumed euery 
man to Ins owne 

But It was nat longe after that y® capitayne wt his com 
pany was thus departed, tliat proclamacions were made 
m dyuers places of Kent, of Southsex [Sussex], and 
Sowtherey [Surrey], that who myght take y= foresayd 
lak Cade, other on lyue or dede, shuld haue a M 
marke [looo marks] for bis trauayl After whiche pro 
clamacion thus publisshed, a gentylman of Kent, named 
Alexander Iden, awayted so bis tyme, that he toke hym 
in a gardyn m Sussex, where in the takynge of hym the 
sayd lak was slayne and so beyng deed was brought 
into Southwarke the xi daye of the moneth of 1450 
and there lefte in the Kynges Benche for that nyght 
And vpon morowe y® deed corps was drawen thomgh 
the hyghe stretes of the cytie vnto Newgate, & there 
hedyd and quarteryd, whose hede was than sent to 
London brydge, 5 . his mi quarters were sent to iiu. 
sondry tow nes of Kent 

Edward lliill, or H ■vlle (c. 1499-1 547), chroni 
cler or historian, was a Londoner bom, from Eton 
passed in 1514 to King’s College, Cambndge, and 
next studied at Gray’s Inn He became a common 
Serjeant in 1532 His Union of the Noble Fame lies 
of Lancastie and Yorke (1542 , 3rd ed. 1350 , best 
ed by Sir Henry Ellis, i8og) was only brought 
down to 1533, the rest, down to 1546, was com 
plctcd by the editor and continuator, Richard 
Grafton (d. 1572), who was the pnnter of Mattliew’s 
Bible, of the first Book of Common Prayer, and 
of Hardy ng’s Chronicle, as well as of chronicles 
compiled by himself Hall’s dignity and the 
reality of his figures had a charm for Shakespeare , 
and for Henry VIII 's reign the work is really , 
valuable as the intelligent evidence of an eye- 
witness — though too eulogistic of the king The 
following extract, describing the scene in the 
council-room of the Protector Gloucester (after- 
wards Richard III ), shows how closely Hall was 
sometimes followed by Shakespeare 

The lorde protectour caused a counsaiU to be set at the 
tower on the fndaye the thirtene daye of June, where 
was muebe commonyng [communing] for the honourable 
soleramtec of the coronacion, of the whiche the tyme 
appometed aproched so nere, that the pageauntes w ere a 
makyng daye d. night at Westminster, and vitaile killed 
whiche afterwarde was caste awayc. 

These lordes thus sittyng commonyng of this matter, the 
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protectour came m emong iheim about nyne of the clocks 
salutyng theim cuitcousl), excusyng him self that he had 
been from iheim so long, saiyng merely that he had been 
a sleper that day e And after a htle talkyng mth them 
he sayed to the bishopp ot Ely, My Ionic you haue ^erye 
good straw bencs m youre garden at Holborue, I reqmre 
you let \s haue a messe of theim Gladly (my lord qd 
[quoth] he) I would I had some better thing as redy to 
your pleasure as that, and u ith that m all hast he sente 
his semaunt for a dishe of straw benca The protectour set 
the lordes faste m commonyng and there vpon prayed theim 
to spare him a htle, and so he departed and came agayn 
betwene x. and eleuen of the clocke mto the chambre 
all chaunged with a sow re angry countenaunce, kmttvng 
the brovves, frownyng and fretyng and gnawyng on his 
bps, and so set hym doune m his place. All the lordes 
were dismaied and sore manieyled of this maner and 
sodeyne chaunge and what thyng should hym ayle 
^Yhl.n he bad sittea a whyle, thus he began What 
were they worthy to haue that compasse and ymagine the 
deslrucaon of me beyng so neare of bloud to the kyng 
&. proUctoure of this his royall realms At which ques 
tion, all the lordes sate sore astonyed, musyng muche 
by whom the question should be menq of which eucry 
man knew him self clere. 

Then tlie lorde Hastynges as he that for the Gunihantie 
that was betwene theim, thought he might be boldest with 
him, aunsivered and sayd that they were worthy to be 
punished as heynous traytours what soeucr they were, and 
all the other affirmed the same. That is (qd he) yonder 
sorcercs my brothers w ife and other with her, menyng the 
queue ■M these woordes many of the lordes were sore 
abashed wbiche fauoured her, but the lorde Hastynges was 
better content m hys mynde that it was moued by her 
then by any other that he loued better, albeit hys hart 
grudged that he was not afore made of counsail of this 
matter as well as he was of the takyng of her kynred and 
of their pullyng to death, whiche w ere by bys assent before 
dcuysed to be beheaded at Pomfrete, this selfe same dayc, 
m the whiche he was not ware that it was by other demsed 
that he hym selfe should the same daye be licheaded at 
London then sayed the protectour in wliat wyse that 
sorceresse and other of her counsay le as Shores ivyfe, with 
her affimtie haue by their sorcery and intchecraftc this 
[thus] wasted my body, and thennth plucked rp bis 
doublet sleue to hts elbow e on hys lefte arme, wliere he 
shewed a weryshe [shrivelled] wythered arme &. small as 
it was neuer other And therupon, euery mannes mynde 
mysgauc theim, well perceyuyng that this matter was 
but a quarell, for well they w 1st that the queue was both 
to wyse to go about any such folye, &. also if she would, 
yet would she of all folke make Shores w-yfe least of 
her counsaile whom of all women she most hated as that 
concubine whom the kyng her husband most loued 
Also, there was no manne there but knewe that hys 
arme was euer such sith the day of his birth Neuerthe 
lesse the lorde Hastynges, which from the death of kyng 
Edw ard kept Shores w ife, whom he somwhat doted m the 
kynges lyfe, sauyng it is sayed that he forbarc her for 
reucrence towardc bis kyng, or els of a certayne kynde of 
fidehtie towarde his frend Yet nowe his hart somewhat 
grudged to haue her whom he loued so highly accused, 
and that as he knew e well vntrucly, therefore he aunswered 
and sayed, Certaynly my lorde, yf they haue so done, they 
be w orthy of heynous pumshement What, qd the protec 
tour, thou seruest me I w ene with yf and with and I tell the 


they haue done it, and that wyll I make good on thy bodye 
traytour And therewith (as m a great anger) he clapped 
his fyale on the borde a' great rappe, at whiche token 
geuen, one cned treason w ithout the chamber, and therw ith 
a doore clapped, and m came rusbyng men m hameyes as 
many as the chamber could hold And anone the protec 
touro sayed to the lorde Hastynges, I arrest the traytourc 
What, me niy lorde'’ qd he Yea the traytoure, qd the 
protectour And one let flye at the lorde Stanley, which 
shroncke at the stroacke and fell vnder the table, or els 
hys head had bene cleft to the tetb, for as shortly as he 
shranckc, yet ranne the bloude ahoute his cares. Then 
was the Archebishop of Yorke and doctour hlorton 
bishopp of Ely & the lorde Stanley taken and diuers 
other whiche were bestowed in dyuers chambers, saue the 
lorde Hastynges (whom the protectour commaunded to 
spede and shryue him apace,) for by sainct Poule (qd he) 
I wyll not dyne lyll I se thy head of It boted hym not 
to aske why, but heuily he toke a pnest at auenture and 
made a shorte shnft, for a lenger woulde not tie suffered, 
the protectour made so much hast to his dyner, which 
might not go to it lyll this murther w ere done, for sauyng 
of hys vngracious othe So was he brought furthe into 
the grene besyde the chapel within the lowie, and his 
head layed doune on a logge of tymber that lay there 
for buildyng of the chapel, &. there ty rannously stnken of, 
and after his body and head wer enterred at Wyndesore 
by his maister kyng Edward the forth, whose soules lesu 
pardon. Amen. 

The Later Ultraclc-Plaj s aud Religious 
Moralities. 

We turned aside (page 49) from the history of 
the drama at the point which the miracle-play s had 
reached in the time of Chaucer when Herod and 
Pilate, as played by clerks or craftsmen on ‘ scaf- 
folds high,’ were already famous for their ranting, 
and the ‘sorrow of Noah and his fellowship’ when 
Noih’s wife refused to come mto the ark was a 
recognised theme for comic treatment. The great 
cycles * of matter from the beginning of the world ’ 
were being acted all over England, and human 
nature, more especially the human nature of play- 
waaghts and actors, being what it is, it was only to 
be expected that the authors and players of each 
cycle should endeavour to introduce into their re- 
presentation some special features whereby it might 
differ from and surpass others The Bible story 
being common ground to all, these differences 
could only be introduced either by the importation 
of legends or by the use of the imagination m 
scenes in which it would not clash with the some- 
what elastic medieval ideas of reverence. Of 
legendary accretions we have an example in a 
painful but dramatic episode in the so called 
‘Coventry’ cycle, where a summoner, of the kind 
Chaucer depicted m the Canterbury Tales, arraigns 
Joseph and Mary before the Bishop, and the 
Blessed Virgm’s chasuty is proved by an ordeal 
which bnngs confusion on her accuser Of the 
use of imagination the stock instance is the comic 
development of the talk of the shepherds as they 
watch their flocks on the night of the Nativity 
In the Chester Plays this takes the form of an 
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enormous supper nnci a \\restlinjf match between 
master and sciaant, in which the sera ant is, 
of course, \ictonous In the ‘Wakefield cycle 
(often cited as the Towneley Plays, from the 
Tow'nele> family m whose possession the 
unique manusenpt long- remained) the de\elop 
ment is much more marked, for here we meet 
with the work of a playwnght whose talent, 
when we remember the cramped conditions under 
which he wrote, may be said to hate come near to 
genius These Wakefield Plays have come down 
to us in a more composite form than any other 
cjcle The play of Jacob and Lsau, from which a 
passage has already been quoted (page 48), has been 
regarded by good authonties as one of the most 
pnmitne fragments of the religious drama Fi\e 
plays were borrowed, in a corrupt form, from the 
cycle played at the neighbour city of YorL What 
here concerns us is, that about the end of the four- 
teenth century, or the earliest years of the fifteenth, 
the cycle was retised and added to by this unknowai 
genius, whose work can clearly be traced by his 
fondness for a particular metre and the extraordi- 
nary' freedom with which he handled his subjects 
His favourite metre is a nine line stanza, with 
central rhymes in the first four lines 
md we find this used with admirable regularity 
through fit e long plays, that of Noah, two versions 
of a Shepherds’ Play, and the plays of Herod the 
Great and the Scours;tn^ of Christ In all of these. 
It will be noted, there are personages (Noah’s wife, 
shepherds, soldiers, executioners) in whose case the 
silence of the Senptures left the dramatist a free 
hand In addition to the five complete play's, we 
find passages in the nine line metre, obviously of 
the same authorship, embedded in two other plays 
connected with Christ’s Passion, in a play on the 
Raising of Lazarus, and m another on the Last 
Judgment, and (although here the evidence of 
metre deserts us) we cannot be waong in attnbuting 
to the same hand some interpolations of extra 
ordinary humour and boldness m the killing of 
A.bel Thus we have altogether upwards of four 
thousand lines from this man’s pen, and alike m 
their boisterous humour, their popular satire, and 
their grim portrayal of the terrors of death, they 
rank indisputably as among the most notable 
dramatic work produced before the reign of 
Elizabeth Our first extract must be taken from 
the famous sheep-stealing episode in the second 
of the two Shepherds’ Plays The thief is a 
certain Mak, whom the shepherds suspect when 
they see him approach, but admit to share their 
supper After disarming their suspicions by lying 
down in the midst of them, he nses while they 
sleep, carries off a fat sheep to his cottage, and 
^ then resumes his sleeping place till the shepherds 
wake him, and he goes about his business The 
shepherds miss the stolen sheep, quickly suspect 
Mak, and run to his cottage Maids wife, so he 
says, h-as just h id a baby, but he welcomes them 
nevertheless, and here is the scene that follows 


(57) 

Mak I wold ye dynyd or ye yode, me thynk that ye 
swette 

2;/(f Shep Nay, navvther mendys cure mode dryaike 
nor mette 

Mak MTiy, sir, alys you oght bot goode ? 

yd Shep Yee, oure shepe that we gett. 

At stoUyn as thay yode Oure los is grette 
Mak Syrs, dtynkys ! 

Had I bene thore, 

Som shuld have boght it full sore. 

1st Shep Mary, som men trowes that ye w ore, 

And that us forlhynkys. 

(58) 

md Shep Mak, som men trowys that it shuld be ye. 
yd Shep Ayther ye or youre spouse — so say we. 

Mak Now if ye have siispowse to GiU or to me. 

Com and rype oure hovvse, and then may ye se 
Who had hir 
If I any shepe fott, 

Aythor cow or stott — 

And Gyll, my wyfe, rose nott 
Here syme she laid hir 

(59) 

As I am true and lele, to God here I pray," 

That this be the fyrst mele that I shall ete this day 
\st Shep Mak, as have I ceyll, avyse the, I say , 

He lemyd tymely to steyll that couth not say nay 
Gill I swelt ! 

Outt, thefys, fro my wonys ' 

Ye com to rob us for the nonys 
Mak Here ye not how she grony’s? , 

Youre hartys shuld melt 

(60) 

Cdl Outt, thefys, fro my bame' negh hym not thor 
Mak M y st ye how she had fame, y oure hartys wold 
be sore 

Ye do wrang, I you wame, that thus commys before 
To a woman that has fame — bot I say no more. 

Gill A, my medyll ! 

I pray to God so mylde. 

If ever I you begyld. 

That I ete this chylde 

That lygys in this credylk 

(61) 

Mak Peasse, woman, for godys payn ! and cry not so - 
Thou spyllys thy brane and makys me full wo 

md Shep I trow oure shepe be slayn What finde ye 
two? 

Zrd Shep All wyrk we m vayn. As well may we go. 
Bot hatters, 

I can fynde no flesh. 

Hard nor nesh. 

Salt nor fresh, 

Bot two tome platers. 

(57) Yode, went , tiawther, neither mode, temper , mette, meat 
aijrs, ails, o^ht bot ^oode anything that is not good, toe, lose 
thore there /orthyahys, malccs sorry (58) Suspoiose suspicion 
ryfie raniach fott, fetched (59) Ceyll Inch nuelt, faint , woitye 
dwelling _/br the nonys, for the nonco ‘you come to scue jour 
chance of robbing us. (60) btegh, approach tlior, there fame, 
tared ly£ys, lies , oredytl cradle. (61) Spyllys, destroyest Bot 
hatters. But hang it ' nesh tender tome platers, emptj plates. 
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(64) 

ctiid Ship Mak, frejudys ill w e ffor we are all oonc. 
Mak \Ve 1 now 1 hald for me, for mendys gelt I none. 
Fare well all ihre ' all glad were ve gone 1 

[ The shepherds have, 
yd i>hep Fare wordys may ther be, bot luf is ther none 
This jere. 

\st Shep Gof ye the chyld any thyng? 

Hid Shep I trow not oone farthyng 
yd Shep Fast agane will I flyng , 

Abyde ye me there \Coes back to the house 

(6s) 

Mak, take it to no grefe if I com to thi bame. 

Mak Nay, thou dos me greatt reprefe, and fowl! has 
thon fame 

yd Shep The chdd will it not grefe, that ly tyll day 
starae 

Mak, with youre Icyfe, let me gy f youre bame 
Bot sex pence. 

iVak Nay, do way he slepys 
2iid Shep Me thynk he pepys. 

Mak When he wakyns, he wepys. 

I pray you go hence 

[ The ot/ur shepherds come back 

( 66 ) 

yd Shep Gyf me lefe hym to ky» and lyft up the 
clowtt [_Seetitg the sheep 

What the dewill is this? he has a long snowte. 

\sl ishep He IS merkyd amys. We wate ill abowte 
2 nd Shep 111 spon weft, 1 wys, ay conirays foull owte. 
Ay, so ! 

He IS lyke to oure shepe ! 
yd Shep How, Gyb ! may 1 pepe? 

\st Shep 1 trow, kynde w ill crejie 
Where it may not go 

(67) 

2 iid Shep This was a qwantt gawde and a far cash 
It was a hee frawde 

yd Shep Vee, syTs, wasL 

Lett brcn this bawdc and bynd hir fast. 

A fals skawde, hang at the last , 

So shall thou. 

Wyll ye se how thay swedyll 
His fourc feytt in the medyll 7 
Sagh I never m a credyll 
A homyd lad or now 

( 68 ) 

j\Jak Peassc byd I what ! lett be >oure fare 
I am he that hym gait, and yond woman h\m bare 
1 st Shep What de\nll shall he halt ? MaW ^ lo, God * 
Makya ayre ! 

zttdSkcp Lettbe all that NowGodgyfhymcare,Isagh. 
Gi/t A pratly child is he 
As sytiys on a woman's kne , 

A dylI>'downe, perde, 

To gar a nran laghe. 

(64) Att oatu all agreed kxihJ^ hold of pietijys, amends , bif 
love , Gdt/ gave JtyH£ hasten. (65) R<pref< reproof fmull luis 
ihcu JiirtUj ill have >ou behaved iiame star do cease. 

(66) C/cv/te, cloth /// s/ou Tx^t oivie^ Bad spiniung mahes 

ba I cloth (a proverb), Ilav/^ G^h This line is avssgncd 

in the MS to the yd Shepherd, who hat ahead) seen the slieep , 
kyiuie *.ill Nature show* itself somehow (another proverb). 

(67) Qxtmntt giivpiU^ dainty tnck far c*ut, far throw, good try 

Jh-/, high Uiistf It was brtrit bum, tkaudt scold rvfdytl^ 
swaddle. ( 63 ) Fart^ fuss be colled ayrt, heir riiA, saj 

dyUydo pet gntf make. 


(69) 

yd Shep I know hym byithc eere marke, that is a 
good tokyn. 

Mak I tell you, syrs, hark ' hys noyse was brokyn. 
Sythen told me a clerk, that he was forspokyn. 

ist Shep This is a fals vyark, 1 wold fayn be wrokyn 
Gett wepyn. 

Cdl Fie was lakyn with an elfe, 

I saw It myself, 

VVTien the clok stroke twelf 
Was he forshapyn 

(70) 

2nd Shep Ye two ar well feft, sani m a stede. 
yd Shep Syn thay manteyn thare theft, let do thayni 
to dede. 

Mak If I trespas eft, gyrd of my hcede 
With you will 1 be left 
1st Shep Syrs, do my reede. 

For this trespas. 

We will naw tiler ban ne flyte, 

Fvght nor chyte, 

Bot have done as tyte. 

And cast hym in canvas. [77i^' toss Mak in a sheet 

(70 

Lord ' what I am sore, m poynt for to bryst ' 

In fayth I may no more Therfor W 7 U I lyst. 

2 nd Shep As a sbepc of sevyn skorc he weyd m my fyst. 
I or to slepe ay vv hore me thynk that I lyst 
yd Shep Now I pray yon, 

Lyg dovv lie on this grene 

ist Shep On these thefys yit I mcne. 

%rd Shi-p Wherto shuld yt tene? 

Do as I say you. 

[eln .■ingcl snips ‘ Gloria in e.xcelsts, ' afterwards 
let him say 

(72) 

Angelus Ry-e, hynd men heynd ' for now is he borne 
That shall take fro the feynd that Adam had lome 
That warloo to sheynd, this nyght is he bomi. 

God IS made youre freynd, now at this raome. 

He behestys, 

At Bcdlem go se, 

Ther lygys that fre 
In a ctyb full poorely, 

Betwyx two bestys. 

(73) 

Ist Shep fhis was a qwant stevyn that ever yit I hard 
It IS a mervell to ne\>Ti, thus to be skard 
Znd Shep Of God>s son of he\^'n he ‘'pak upward 
All the wod on a levyn me thoght that he gard 
Appere 

^rd Shep He spake of a bame 
In Bcdlem I )ou wame 

\ St Shep lliat bctok)ns >ond stamc 
Let us seke h}Tn tlieru 

(C<)) Vti/x/ nose forsfekyu bewitched, tin'chyii, avenged, 
seffyu, weapons pbrsAa/yu, tramformed (70) Fp/, aidowed 
siM logeibcr s^^de^ place f/r/v, death tjt again gy^d 
strike off. With, yon left 1 put myself at ) our merc) reeite, 
advice Mtxipt/urban ne Pyte^ neither curse nor scold chyie^ chide 
nt tyte as quickly as pos-ihlc, (71) IP/tn/f how tn /oynt far 
ready to ievynikore lc. tevenscore pounds ayvdliare an)'vrhcrc 
wene^ think Utu^ sorrow Do^ text So (72) Jfeyt^^ gentle 
lome lost i«r 4 .v, warlock, wizard, skeyndy punttb leJiej/ySt 
bids lygy* lies that fre ^ that noble child. (73) daiut) 

sir-yut voice speak of ri- rn/, scared oh a le^yn ht b> 

lightning gart caused starue,^ox — ITiroughout this extract it 
will be noted that the northern form* are very marked 
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Tliub, after Gill’s tncl. is c\posccl, the sheep 
(bund in the cradle, and "Mak dcscnedl) blankct- 
io=SLd, the pla’ ends in orthodoa fashion nith the 
procession of tlic shepherds to Bethlehem and the 
presentation of tlieir simple gifts to the HoK Child 
But until the appearance of the Angels there is no 
religious clement in it , it is purel) secular comedy, 
a rustic pla> workeal out to its end in a masterly 
fashion 

\s a contrast to the foregoing extract w e must, 
in justice to the range of our anonymous dramatist, 
quote the fue grim stanzas uhich he interpolated 
into the York Play of Lamrtts fresh from the 
gr i\e, pointing to the marks of arrested but not jet 
effaced corruption, Lazarus preaches a sermon on 
Dc itli, of which medieval poets ever took a morbid 
and horrible view, and which is here depicted wath 
grisl) power 

( 7 ) 

Ilkoii jn sich arav with de-ile lliai shall be diglit i, j 

knd cloaid coldc m clay, wlicder he lie hyaig or knjght , 
for all his gannenles gaj, lint seinel) were in sight, 

Uis flesh shall frelc aw a), with many a wofull wight 3 3 
Hieli wofull) slch Wlghtys creatures 

Shall gnawe tin e gay kn)ght)s , 
rhare lunge, and thare light) s, 

1 hare harle shall frete 111 bonder , 
rhtbe masters irioit of myghtys, 

Ihus shall lhai be broght under 

( 8 ) 

Under the erthe ye shall thus carefully then covvclic , 

The royfe of yoiire hall jourc nal yd nooe shall towche , 
Naw tiler great ne small to you \ ill kncle ne crovvche , 

A shete shall be youre pall, sich torlys shall be yourc 
now die , tosdi — jewels 

fodys shall you derc, 

1 cyndys will you fere, fngl.itn 

Yourc llcsb, that fart was here, 

Ihus riifully sliall rote , 

In stede of fare colore 

Sich bandys shall byaide yourc throte. 

( 9 ) 

Youre rud that wa^ so red, yourc lyre llie lylly lyke, 5 6 
1 hen shall lie wan as led and styaikc as dog in dyke , 
Wornieashallmyoubrede, as bees dos in the byke, hjve 
And ce's out of youre hede thus gate shall paddokys 
pyke, m this way— toadi pick 

1 o pike you ar presle 
Many uncomly heest , 

1 hu thai shall malte a feste 

Of youre flesh and of youre blode. 
for you then soro vs kste 

The inoate has of yourc goodc ^ 

(to) 

Yourc goody s ve shall forsake, if ye be never so lothe, 

\nd noihingwtih you take lx)t sichawyndyng clollie, 
Yourc wife .oro v shall slake , youre chyider also both 

Lniiejvajuremynnyngmake,ifyebcnevcrsowrotIie, s 9 

1-hai my 11 you with nothyng remember 

rhat may be youre hcipyng, 

N aw iher in iiies sv ngnaig, Vlasi-l e for tl,c dead 

Ne yil with allilUs deaje, alim-giTing for re^c of 

Therfor in voure levyaig ihcsoul 

Be wee and lake good liede 


(It) 

Ta! e hede for you to dele vvhils ye ar on hfe , 

Trust nev cr frey ndy s frelc naw there clnlde ne w ifc , frail 

Forsecturesar notltle, theiforyouro goodwill stryfe, to, n 
To by youre saules hole there may no man lhaym 
shnfe. prescribe as a penance 

To shnfe no man thaym may. 

After youre endyng day, 

Yourc saull for to glad , soul 

Youre scctures will severe ‘nay, 

Ye aght more tlien ye had ’ owed 

1 Each one S Deatle 3 Be eaten -1 tV'eighe 0 and 5 and 
lyrt the tanned and untanned skin. Z Ymr higher good then 
shall be that your sorrows arc at their least — ec, eaistcnce 
sliall be all pam 8 Scanulj 0 Remembrance l* Executors. 
11 Loyal 

The interpolation in the play of the Lasi Judg- 
ment IS much longer than this, extending to some 
three hundred lines of broad satire, which ranges 
from the crimes of the perjurer and oppressor to 
the follies of the women, whose headgear makes 
tliem look ‘homed like a cowV and of those who 
pad their shoulders with moss and flock ‘Had 
domysday oght land,’ say the devils, ‘we must 
have biggid hell more [built hell larger], the 
world is so wand [cursed] ’ 

Cure porler at hell yatc 
Is haldyn so slrate, 

Up erly and downe late, 

He rystya never 

The author of these plays and interpolations in- 
troduces, along witli English proverbs and some 
allusions to popular stories, a few tags m Latin, and 
may have been in minor orders , but his interests 
and his turn of thought w ere certainly secular, and 
had he lived at a time when the secular drama had 
won a recognised place he must have left no mean 
mark on Enghsli literature As it was, he carried 
the pnnciple of humorous and satincal relief to 
the fartlicst point which the essentially religious 
character of the miracle play s could admit, and no 
further development was possible 

The popularity of these miracle plays was enor- 
mous and of long duration , but whether from the 
love of novelty or from the wish to apply tlie same 
methods to other branches of Chnstian teaching, a 
rival to them came into existence as early as the 
time of Wychf, who, m urging the lawfulness of 
having the Bible m English, reminds his readers 
how ‘herfore frens ban taught m Englond the 
Paternoster m Englissch tunge as men seyen m 
the playe of York’ {De OJJicto Pastorah, Cap 15) 
This York Play of the Lord’s Prayer (Ludus 
Oractoms Domtni) was performed under the 
auspices of a special guild of the same name, 
which numbered m 1399 over a hundred members, 
and lasted till it was suppressed by Henry VIII 
The play itself had an even longer hfe, for it was 
performed in 1558, and once again in 1572, in 
which last year Archbishop Gnndal confiscated 
the manusenpt under pretext of examining into 
the punty of its doctrine A ‘Creed Plav,’ which 
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must hate been much, of the same nature, was 
performed at York once m ten ) ears in the fifteenth 
ccntur> , and its ret ival in 1 568 was only pret ented 
by the ad\ erse opmion, not of the Archbishop, but 
of the Dean. In the ' Creed Play ’ there may hate 
beta a mixture of history and allegory , m that of 
the Lord's Prayer the personages must hate been 
mainly allegorical, persomfications of tirtues and 
vices , and this is the essential characteristic ot the 
Morality Plays, of which the earliest extant speci- 
mens belong to the middle of the fifteenth century 
These, from having at one time belonged to a Mr 
Cox Macro, are sometimes alluded to as the ' Macro 
Moralities’ They arc three in number, and are 
respectitely known as The Castell of Perseverance, 
Muui, Will, and Undtrslanding (also called ‘A 
Morality of the Wisdom that is Christ’) , and Man- 
l ind None of them is of high hterary merit, a 
love of alliteration leading the authors into the 
frequent use of tags (‘ by fen and flood,’ ‘ by street 
and sty,’ ‘by street and strond,’ ‘by down and 
ditch,’ &.C ) , while the interest of the play is purely 
didactic, with hardly any rehetnng touch of huma- 
nity or humour Yet the most laboured portrayal 
of the struggle of the powers of Good and Evil for 
man’s soul can never be wholly lacking in tragic 
interest, and the Castell of Pirseveranct, though 
spun out to some 3300 lines, is not unreadable, 
rhe unique manuscript gives a rough drawing of a 
stage castle, with a moat, and five ‘scaffolds’ round 
It, to be occupied by the World, die Flesh, and 
the Devil (Mundus, Caro, Behai), Covetyse (Covet- 
ousness) and Deus The play begins with a con- 
ference of the powers of ill, and then Humanum 
Genus (Mankind) comes forth as a new bom child 
to lament his lot- His Good and Bad Angels come 
to his side, and he follows the Bad, who brings 
him under the power of die World Pleasure, 
Folly, and Backbiting, Belial and the Flesh, and 
all the seven sms, become lus companions , but 
his Good \ngel brings Confession, Shrift, and Pern 
tcnce to bis rescue, and he is lodged m the Castle 
of Perseverance. A batde ensues between die 
Sins and the Virtues, and the latter arc for the 
time \ ictonous , but Avantia or Covetyse makes a 
fresh conquest of Mankind, and, amid his prayers 
to Misencordia (Merev) and the gibes of the 
dev ils, his soul takes flight, to become the subject 
of a contention in heaven between Mercy, Justice, 
Truth, and Peace, in which, with an appeal to 
ChnsPs Passion, Mercy gams her cause .A. fair 
idea of the dialogue by which the plot is carried 
out may be gamed from the scene of the first 
triumph of Malus Angelus and the defeat of 
Bonus, as his opponent humes off Humanum 
Genus to the court of Mundus The quotation is 
taken from the wnteps extract from the play in 
,his Englisn l/irach. Plays, Moralities, and Inter- 
ludes (3rd ed 189S) 

Htimaiwni Genu - \\ horn to folw c v\ et) n I ne may i 
I stonde m stotlyc and gyainc to rave, btgm 

I wolde be ryche m grel aray 


And fayai I w okle my sovvle sav e. 

As w aty r in w yaidc L w av c , 

Thou woldvst to the wcrld I me toke, -are mjaelf 

■Vnd he wolde that I it forsoke , 

Now so God me helpe, and the holy bokc, 

I not wyche I may have know- not 

Malus Anyelus Cum on, man 1 where of hast thou care’ 
Go we to the werld, I rede the, blyve 2 

Tor ther thou sckolt now ryah wcl fare n^ht 

In case if you ihyaike for to thryve, 

No lord schal be the lycho lie thee 

Take the w erld to thine entent. Make the world >our iiud> 
And late thi love be ihur on lent , Jet— bestowed 

With gold and sylvyr and ryche rent 
A none thou schalt be ryche. 


Humauum Genus Now, syai thou hast be hetyat me so, 3 

I wyl go wath the and a say , 

make tnal 

I ne lettc for frende ae fo. 

rerrain 

But with the world I wyl go play, 


Certes a lytyl throw e. 

a little while 

In this W’orld is al my trust 


To lyvyn in lykymg and in lust 


Have he and I onys oust, 

once kissed 


We schal not part, 1 Irowe, 


Bonus Angelus A ' nay, man ' for Cnstes blod ' 

Cum agavn be strete and style ' 4 

Tile world is wyckyd and ful wod, mad 

And thou sclialt levyn but a w hyk lue 

What covevtysl thou to Wynne’ 

Man, thvnke on thyai endyaigc day, 

WTianno thou schalt be closyd under clay , 

^nd if thou thenke of that a ray, 

Ctrtes thou schalt not svaine 


Malus Angelus } a, on 'hi sowle thou schalt Ihyaikc al 
be tyane , alt m good time 

Cum forth, man, and take non hede. 

Cum on and thou schalt holdyn hym mne. 5 

Thi flesch thou schalt foster and fede 

W ilh loflv Hwy s foele Witii the food of dainty living 


With the werld thou mayst be bold, 

Ty 1 thou be sexty wa nter hold , old 

Wanne Ihi nose waxit cold, waictJi 

Tlianne mayst thou tlrawe to goode. 

Humanum Genus I vow to God, and so I may if 

Make mery a ful gret throwc — while 

I may lev vai many a dav , 

I am but vonge, as I trowe. 

For to do that 1 schulde. 

^^vth I rvde be sompe and svke, 4. 

And be ry chc and lord ly ke, nch and lie a lord 

Certes, thanne schulde I be frvkt bold 

And a men man on molde. on earth 


Malus Angelus 1 ya, be my feylli, thou schalt lie a lord, 
Anti cllys hange me be tlie iiaL !,> the nee.. 

But thou muste be at myn a cord , at mj diipomion 
Other vvhvie thou rauste be fals Occanonallj 

A monge kvahe and kvnne 

Now go we forth swvahc a non, qurcidv at once. 

To the werld il> muat gon, 

And here the manly cvere a mong, 

Whanue thou comysl out or innu 
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OiiI\ one other pla> remams to be mentioned, 
\ ^oodh interlude of uuie compiled be 
ma^bter Henrj Meduall,’ chaplain to Archbishop 
Morton Though first printed in the sixteenth 
centurv, this p!i\, which is some three thousand 
lines long, probabl) belongs to its predecessor, and, 
like the Ciistdl of Ptrstverivsu, traces the career 
of man from birth to death Its character and 
dnli may be sufficient!) gathered from the ‘ names 
of the placers’ given at the end 

Nature, ^^^n, kesoii, Seiuualvte, Iimocenc)e, M'orldly 
air<.ee)on, Hcxljl) lust, Wreth, Envy, Sloutli, Glotonv, 
IlumvUte, Charjte, Abstinence, L)l)eral>te, Chast)te, 
Gu<h1 occupac)on, Shamefastnes, ^IunUus, Pac)ence, 
Pr>(le 

It is a dull pH), but b)'no means ill written, and 
the long opening speech of N iture is relieved by 
the reall) pretty v ersc 

Who taught the cok hys watche how res to observe, 

\nd s)n„ of corage wyth shryll throte on hye? 

Who taught the |)cllycan her tender hart to carve 
For she nohlc suffer her hyrdys to dye? 

Who taught the nyahtyiigall to recorde bcsyly 
Her strange tntunys, in sylence of the nyght? 

Certes, I, Nature, and none other vvyght 

Stcplua ll.nvc'i. 

I he personification of abstract qu ilities which is 
so prominent a feature in these early moralities was 
chancteristic of fifteenth century poetry in general 
In England, besides the mordity -plays, it only pro- 
duced one poem of any importance, / 7 /r Ptxsliine 
of P/citsure of Stephen Hawes It has been con- 
jectured th It Hawes was a native of Suffolk, and 
there are the usual assertions that he had been 
educated at Oxford md also at Cambridge, and 
had studied, or at least travelled, on the Continent 
Our first certain knowledge of him is from .an entry 
in the household books of Henry VII in 1502, 
where he is mentioned as receiving, as one of 
the groeims of the clumber, an allowance of four 
) irds of bl ick cloth for the queen’s funeral On 
lotli January 1506 Henry VII gave him ten slid 
lings xs i reward for ‘a ballett,’ and in the course 
of the s.imc year he dedicated to the king his 
PiisSinu of Pie isnrc Three years later this was 
jiubhshed bv Wynkyn dc Worde, who also printed 
in the s line ye ir two other poems by H ivves, 1 he 
Con 'tri.ynn of i^'oerers, which has no other merit 
than Its mordity, and A foyfiiH Mcdyhicyon to ill 
/-//(.V.i//./.;, on the coronation of Henry VIII Other 
l«.ems by Hawes printed by Wynkyn ire Phe 
iXuinpU of I cri 1, in the whicheje shnil fmde many 
i^ootily story j aid nat trail dys/nttacyons hetwien 
fair ladyes nanud Jlaidynes, Saphnee^ Portum, 
and Aature, which may luve suggested to Bishop 
B de the title I trt tits exunpinm wliieli he bestows 
on Haves himself, ind Flu Comfort of Imvers 
PoJt of thc'C ire so rare tint little is known of 
tivem, though from m abstract which leis been 
pruned of the scco id, it appears to run on very 
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much the same lines as the Pasitme of Phasure 
For the 6th January 1521 there is an entry m 
Henrv VIII ’s household accounts of a payment 
to “^Mr Hawse for his plaj ’ Two years later, on 
the 16th of February 1523, the wall was proved of a 
Stephen Hawes of AJdborough m Suffolk, who was 
probably the poet, for a reference to hun as ‘yonge 
Steven Hawse, whose soule Cod pardon,’ in a book 
published m 1530, shows that he was then dead, 
and had died presumably before he was forty 
The full tide of Hawes’s chief work is The 
Passetynu of Pkasttro, or ihe History of Grnundt. 
Atnoun aiid La Bel Puc.c. 1 , containing the knoio- 
ledgt. oj ihe Sevat Sciences and the Course of hlan's 
Life in this Worlde The ‘Seren Sciences’ are 
those dien usually studied, Grammar, Logic, Rhc 
tone, Anthmeuc, "Music, Gcometrv, Astronomy , 
and Hawes docs not flinch from such a thorough 
treatment of his subject, as we find in these two 
stanzas 

Madame, quod I, for as moche as there be 
tight partes ofspeche, I would knows ryght favne 
What a noun 5uh»tanti\e is m hja degre, 

And wherefore it u> so called certayiic’ 

To whom she answered nght gcntely agayne, 
baseng alway that a nowm, subatanty ve 
Might stand wytliout htipe of an adjectywe. 

The IziUn worde whyche that i» referred 
Unto a thymge whrch is substancyall, 

For a now no suhalantyve la wtl aterred, 

And wyth a gender is declynall , 

So all the eyght partes m gencrall 
Are Laten wordcs, annexed properly 
To e\ery speche, for to speke formally 

A man who can wnte like this may stumble into 
poetr\ by accident, but plainly knows nothing of 
It as an art , and, indeed, it is rather the accident 
of the dull penod in which he wrote than any 
ment of his own that gives Hawes a place in 
histones of literature When ‘ Griundc Vmourc ' 
becomes enamoured of ‘La Bell Pucell’ in the 
‘Tower of ilusik,’ the verse certainly improves 
Music commands her minstrels to play, and bids 
Grand zVmour lead his lady to dance 

By her proprt. handc, soft as any sylke, 

With due obeysauDce I dyd her then take , 

Her skyrnie was white as whales bone or mylke 
My thought was ravysshed, I might not aslakc 
My brennynge hert, she the fyae dyd make , 

These daunces trucly Musyke hath me tought 
To lute or dauuce, but it avayleth nought 

For the fyre kyndled, and waxed more and more. 

The dauncynge blcwc it, wyUli her Iieaute clere, 

My hert sektned and began to w axe sore 
A my null. VI hourcs and vi houres a yerc 
I thought it was, so hevy was my chere , 

But yet for to cover my great love aryght, 

' The oulvvarUc countcnaunce I made glad and light 

And for fere mvne eyes should my hert bewray, 

I toke my leve and to a temple wente, 

And all alone I lo my sclfe dyd saye 
Alas! what fortune hath me hyther sente, 
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To devoyde my"joye and my hert torment , 

Ko man can tell hovve great payne it is. 

But yf he W7II fele it, as I do y wys. 

Alas ' O lady, how cruell arte thou, 

Of pyteous doloure for to buyide a nest 
In my true hert, as thou dost ryght novve ! 

Yet of all ladyes I must love the best , thee 

Thy beaule therto dyd me sure arest 

Mas, vvyth love, when that it doth the please. 

Thou raayest cease my care and my payne sone ease. 

After leaving his lady Grand Amour pursues his 
studies of Geometry and Astronomy, and then 
leaves the tower of Science for that of Chivalry 
He is knighted, prays at the temple of Venus, 
vanquishes a giant with seven heads, and a 
‘wonderful monstre of the seven mctallcs made 
by cnchauntement.’ At last he is marned to La 
Belle Pucellc, and hv es vv ith her till he is arrested 
first by Old Age and then by Deatli, whence comes 
the need for an epitaph 

O mortall folke ' you may beholdc and se 
Howe I lye here, sometime a myghty knyght , 

The end of joye and all prospentc 

In doth at last, through Ins course and myght , 

After the dav there comeih the derke night , 

For though the day be never so longe, 

Vt last the belles nngelh to evensonge 

It has been contended that if Hawes had never 
written anything but this last couplet, he would 
have deserved our grateful remembrance It is 
probable, however, that they arc only a peculiarly 
happy proverb dovetailed into his verse Our 
quotations liavc been taken from the Percy 
I bocicty’’s repnnt (1845) of Richard Tottel’s edition 
of 1555 

Skcltou. 

Bv vartue of his longer life, John Skelton is more 
, conveniently noticed ifter Hawes, though he was 
probably bom some fifteen or twenty years before 
him — that is, about 1460 — m the neighbounng 
county of \orfolk. \o biographer has bestowed 
on Skelton the epithet v/rtuiis exempltun, though 
Pope’s ‘ beastly Skelton ’ singles him out rather 
unfairly for a condemnation vv hich other poets of 
his time, notably John Hey wood, equally deserved 
Our earliest reference to him is of a much more 
complimentary character, and comes from the pen 
of no worse a judge than William Caxton, who in 
1490, m a very interesting pref ice to his ‘Eneydos’ 
on the happy mean betw ecn far fetched and homely 
words m translation, writes 

fhenne I praye alle theym that shall rede m this lylyl 
treatys to holde me for excused for the translatyngc of 
hit. Tor I knowhche my selfe ignorant of connynge to 
enpnse on me so hie and noble a vverke. But I praye 
Mayster John Skelton, late created poele laureate in the 
Unyversite of Oxenfordc, to oversee and correcte this 
sajfd bookc. And to addresse and expowne where as 
sliallc be foundc faulte to theym that shall requyre it 
torhym Iknowe for suffycytnt to expowne and Englysshe 
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fatcn f-istencti on to hii ntnic but it is not unfiir 
to ytthcr from them lint his lift wis scandilous 
intl i tliscrLdit to Itis doth V more nuthtntic 
nnccdoiL, cmbcddetl m a gruc sermon on usurj, 
tells us how, when he was referred to os a Latmist 
on a highw aj man’s demind to ha\e his conviction 
quashed, because he had been indicted as ////- (thief) 
instead of !atro (robber), Skelton would see no 
: diiTerence between the words sa\c that ‘/>/r saton 
■ the bench, while Z(f//v stood at the bar,’ and the 
jest Is of a piece with the freedom of speech which 
' marks his later poems In those 'agenst Oar- 
1 ncsche’ the eirulence is merelj humorous, for this 
i was a poetic ‘tl>ting’ or bickering, m which Sir 
\ Christopher Ganieschc was the challenger and 
I Skelton the defender But most of his later poems 
! are s itircs , and, piqued, perhaps, at the reception 
! accorded to some earlier dedic ilions, he had the 
; hardihood to choose Cardinal Wolscy as his chief 
' butt. In Ills Co/)it Cloute the ittack on the cor- 
ruption of the Church is mainly general, but there 
seem to be some side bits at Wolscy In Speke 
Pat tot, an obscure poem, probably put together at 
various times, and preserved only in an incomplete 
condition, the satire is more outspoken In IVhy 
I tome nat to Court/ the Cardinal is virulently 
I atuicked throughout , and it is small wonder that 
; Skelton, wlio is said already to have suffered im 
pnsonnient for his s.itircs, was obliged to lake 
sanctuiry at Westminster with his fnend Abbot 
Islip In smctuiry he died aisi June 1529 (less 
thin half a year before Wolsuy’s disgrace), and 
was buried at St M irg tret’s, W’estmmsicr 

Besides the works we hive alre.idy named, 
Skelton wrote (probably about 1 5 to) T/te Uoiot^e 
oj Lout t, the Court-Bouche or Court-Rations 
being the n tme he gives to a ship owned by the 
L.idy h ivour, and with Drede, Fa veil (Cajolery), 
Suspicion, Disdayne, Ryoie, Dyssymulalion, Dis 
ceyte, and Haruy Ilafter (Harry Crafty) as its 
passengers, each with a speech as if in a pageant 
The lutinytu^ of Lhtiour Rntiimyiti^c., in short 
lines, describes the drunken frolics of some women 
It Mrs Rumining’s alehouse near Leatherhead 
it Is said to have been written for the imuseincnt 
of Henry VHJ , wliosc pilace of Nonsuch was not 
fir off In tlie ‘ryght delect ible Iratyse upon i 
t,oodly (> irlande or Ch ipelet of Laurell, study ously 
I dyvysed at Sheryfholton Castell in tlie forcslc of 
C litres’ — le at Sheriff Hutton, the residence of 
the Duke ot Norfolk — Skelton celebrates the be 
stow i! on Inin by some noble 1 idles of a wreath 
of Liurel, ind gives a list of his own works Of 
his ]jotins against the Scots, the c irhest, printed by 
i Dyee i /he Foethal IForis of John S! eltou, with 
notes, bv the Rev \lex indtj- Uyee, 1643], was 
I filled tortli by the b iltle of UcHlden m 1513. the 
I second, Ilv-te tne ifouhty Duke of Albany, tyke 
a fo L tr,h knii^ht, ran aaaye ihattfuUy, 'ottli 
at t tt tireA tno tsat (/e trat/amte Stottes and jatnt 
t arted / reneheMttt, htadi. the ‘W'ltec of Iwede,’ 

’ refers to the S' oUjsh c iinpattjii of J523- Both are 
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with which Barclay’s literary activity can be con 
nected, but ^he is said to ha\e left the Bene- 
dictine Order for the Franciscan, and he was 
presented in 1546 to brings in Esse\ and Somer- 
setshire, and m 1552 to that of -Ul Hallows, 
Lombard Street In this last year he died at 
Croydon, and was buned in Crojdon Church oa 
loth June. 

Barclay’s My n our of Good Manutrs and his 
other minor works are of small importance, but his 
Ship of Fools and his Eclogues take a high rank 
in the literature of his day A. note to Pynson’s 
edition of the formpr work informs us that ‘this 
present Boke named the Shyp of Folys of the 
worlde was translated in the College of Saynt 
Mary Otcry m the counte of Devonshyre out of 
Laten, Frenche, and Doche [1 e. German] into 
Englysshe tonge by Alexander Barclay, Preste,’ 
and the mention of the three different languages 
throws some light on Barclay’s methods fhe 
famous Narrettschiff q{ Sebastian Brant, in which 
folly of e\ery kind was satirised, was printed at 
Basel in 1494, translated into Latin \erse three 
years later by Jakob Lochcr, and speedily re- 
translated from Latin into French by Pierre 
Riiicre of Poitiers If Barclay had been trans- 
lating Brant as he translated Sallust, one version 
would have sufficed him , but a glance at the Latin 
text which he pnnts in his own edition suffices to 
show tliat his work is not a translation, hardly 
eien a paraphrase, but a poem of very consider- 
able c^aim to originality, in which die successive 
points of the onginal are taken up and worked 
out m Barclay’s own way Here, for example 
(we quote from Pynson’s edition of 1509), is the 
descnption of the first fool of all, the Book Fool, 
who acts as steersman to the ship 

I am thi- firste foie of all the hole navy, 
to kepe the pompe, the belrae and eke the sayle 
For this IS my mynde, this one pleasoure have I, 

Of bokes to have grete plenty and aparayle 
I take no wysdome by them, nor yet avayle, 

Ror them perceyve nat, and then I them despyse 
fbus am 1 a foole and all that sewe that guyse follow 

1 hat m this shyp the chefe place I goveme 
By this wyde see wath folys wanderymge 
The cause is playne and easy to dysceme. 

Sty 11 am I besy bokes assemblyaige, 

For to liavc plenty it is a plesaunt thyaige 
In my conceyt, and to have them ay m honde, 

But what they menu do I nat iinderstonde 

But yet I have them in great reverence 

And honoure, savynge them from fylth and ordure. 

By often brusshyngc and moche dylygence, 

Full goodly bounde m pleasaunt coverture 

Of domas, satyn, or els of velvet pure, damask 

1 kepe them sure, ferynge lest they sholde be lost, 

For in them is the connynge vvhenn I me liost 

But if It fortune that any lemyd men 
Within my house fall to disputacion, 
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I draw e the cutty ns to shew e any bokes then, 

That they of my cunnymge sholde make probacion, 

I kepe nat to fall m allercacion , 

And vvhyle they comon, my bokes I tumc and wynde, j 
F or all IS in them, and no thyaige in my mynde. 

Tholomeus the ryche causy d longe agone Ptolemy 
Over all the worlde good bol es to be sought 
Done was his commaundement anonc , 

These bokes he had and m his stody brought, 

Whiche passvd all erthly treasoure as he thought, 

But nevertheles he dyd hym nat aply 
Unto theyr doctiyne, but lyved unhappely 

So in lyke 11750 of bokys I have store, 

But fevve I rede, and fewer undeistande , 

I folovve nat theyr doctryne, nor theyr lore , 

It IS ynoiighe to here a bol e m hande, 

It were to moche to be in suche a bande bondage 

For to be bounde to loke within the boke 
I am content on the fay re cov erynge to loke. 

Why sholde I stody to hurt my vvyt therby. 

Or trouble my mynde with stody excessyve, 

Sythe many ar whiche stody nght besely, 

And yet therby shall they never thryve’ 

The fruyt of w 7 s<lom can they tint contryve , 

And many to stody so moche are mclynde 
That utterlv they fall out of theya myaide 

I am lyke other clerkes whiche so frowardly them, 
gyae, 

That, after they ar onys come nnto promocy on, once 
They gyve them to plcsour, theyr stody set asyde, 
Theyr avaryce coverynge with fayned devocion. 

Yet dayly they preche, and have great derysy on 
Agaynst the rude laymen, and al for covetyse, 

Though theyr owne conscience be blynded with that 
vyce. 

But if I durst trouth playmely utter and expresse, 

1 his IS the special cause of this inconv enyence. 

That greatest foies and fullest of lewdnes, 

Havynge least vvyt and symplest science, 

Ar fyrst promoted and have greatest reverence 
For if one can Hater and here a havvke on his fyst 
He shal be made Parson of Honyngton or of Clyst 
I Conununc. 

The parsons of Honiton and Clyst have nothing 
to do vnth Brant They were neighbours ot 
Barclay’s m Devonshire, and his introduction of 
them into his Ship shows the free spirit in which 
he handled his onginal 

So again, if we take the stanzas ‘Of newe 
fassfaions and disgised garmentes,’ we shall find 
that some of them liav e a v cry English turn 

Dravve nere ye courters and galantz disgised. 

Ye counterfiyt caylifs, that ar nat content 
As God hath you made his vv arke is despysed, 

Ye thynke you more crafty than God omnipotent 
Unstable is your mynde, that shevves by your garment 
A foie IS kitowen by his toyes and his cote, 

But by theyT clothinge novvc may we many note 
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Nor of hu clothynge one \vryncle stode a w-rj-e , 

In London he lemed to go so manerly 
• Hygh on his bonet stacke a fayre broche of tynne. 

His pursys lynynge nas symple, poore, and tb)nne , 
But a lordes- atomake and a beggers pouche 
' Full yll accordeth, suche was this comely slouche. 

In the towne and cyte so longe gelled bad he 
That frome ihens he fledde for det and poverte. 

No wafrer, laveme, halchous, or taverner. 

To hym was there hjdde, whyle he was hosteler, 

Fyrst was he hoateler, and than a wafrer. 

Than a costermonger, and last a taiemer 

Aboate all London there was no propre prym i 

But long tyme had ben femyljer with hym , 

But whan coyne fayled no favour more hadde he, 
^Vhe^^orc he was gladde out of the towne to He. 

But shepeherde Faustus was yet more fortunate. 

For alwaye was he content wath his estate, 

Yet nothynge he hadde to conforte hym in age 
Save a melche cow, and a poore cotage , 

The towne he used and grete pleasure hadde 
To se the cyte oft tyme vvhyle he was ladde , 

For mylke and hotter he thyther brought to sell. 

But nev er thought he in cyte for to dw ell, 

For well he noted the madde euormy te, 

Envy, fraude, malyce, and suche inyquytc, 

Whtche reygne in cytes , tberfore he ledde his lyfe 
Up londe m vyllage, without debate and stiyfe 
Whan these two herdes were thus together met, 
Hav7nge no charges nor labour them to let, 

Theyfr shcpe were all sure, and closyd in a cote, 
Themsclfe laye m lyttre, pleasauntly and hote , 

For costly w as fyrc in hardest of the yere, 

Whan men have most nede, than even thyng is dere , 
For passynge of tyme, and recreacyon, 

The bothe delyted in communy cacv on, They 

Namely they pleydyd of the dyversyte araucd 

Of rural husbondea, and men of the cyte , 

Faustus accused and blamed cy'tezens, 

To them imputynge grete fautes, cryme, and synnes 
Amyntas blamed the rurall men agayuc. 

And eche of them bothe his quareyl dyde maynteyne 
All vvrothe dyspysed, all malyce and yll vvyll 
Clene layde a parte, eche dyde reherse his skyll , a 
But fyrste Amyntas thus for to speke began, 

As he whiche counted hymselfe the better man. 

^ Shepherds. ^ Was called. ® Husbandman. * Displajed hiraself 
SSelleroflancyhiscmts, SDainiyguL t In the cnuntrj SArgumcni. 

This IS but poor work compared with the best 
verse m the same vein of Barclay’s fellow-coun- 
trymen, but It added a fresh element to English 
poetry', and for this Barclay deserves his share of 
honour 

Of the three fioets whose work we have been 
rev lewing, Stephen Hawes attained only a meagre 
popularity in his own century , the poems of Skelton 
and Barclay, on the other hand, were frequently 
reprinted With the exception of Skelton’s short- 
line poems, the Skeltonical verse to which he has 
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given his name, the works of all three are now read 
only by hterrry antiquanes , and several of those of 
Hawes and Barclay, for lack of a modem editor, 
are not accessible even to these Despite snatches 
of music m Skelton, which invite a kinder verdict, 
the importance of all three poets is indeed mainly 
histoncal But although their own works can 
hardly be said to hv e, they brought fresh life into 
English poetry, mtroduemg new subjects and new 
ideas, and, m the case of Skelton, some metneal 
ennehment Moreover, they made an e.xpenment, 
which had to be made, though it was foredoomed 
to failure. Partly from the practice of translation, 
partly from the increased reading of foreign lan- 
guages, especially classical Latin, new words w ere 
pouring into the English language, and the poetical 
value of these ‘mkhom terms’ had to be tested 
by use. If we look down a page ot the stanzas of 
any' of these poets, the eye is struck at once w ith 
the length of the words with which the lines end 
If a reckoning were made, it would probably be 
found that of the rhyme words m these stanzas 
quite fifty per cent, are of Latin origin ‘ I am 
but a yong may d,’ Miss Scrope is made to remark 
m Phylyji Sparotue 

I am but a yong mayd, 

And cannot m effect 
My style as yet direct 
With Lnglysh wordis elect 
Our naturall tong is rude, 

And hard to be enneude freshlj painted 
With pullysshed termes lusty polished 

But it was precisely this ‘ennewang’ by means of 
‘wordis elect ’and ‘pullysshed termes ’that Hawes, 
Skelton, and Barclay aimed at in their serious 
poetry 

Chaucer, that famous clerke, 

His termes were not darke. 

But plesaunt, easy and plavne , 

No vvorde he wrote m vayne, 

sang Skelton , but he goes on to explain that 
Lydgate wrote ‘after an hyer rate’ — that is, he 
used Latinisms instead of homely English or 
words which, if they had come from the French, 
had yet been made pliable by use in ordinary talk. 
Words like these, it was thought, were good enough 
for humorous poetry , but elegance was only to be 
attained by the use of a much more learned and 
‘cunous’ vocabulary The court poets, the writers 
of interludes, the poetical preface writers like 
Robert Copland, all aimed at this high-sounding 
phraseology, and in proportion to the amount of 
It which they introduced succeeded m making 
their works unreadable. It was fortunate that the 
expenment was not made at a time when there 
was finer poetic matenal to be spoilt 

ALFRED W POLLARD 
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movement m England fell well witlnn the sixteenth 
eentury — into the spicious and glorious times of 
Queen Eliz.ibeth, when—though not without dis 
senticnts— the nauon hid as a whole thoroughly 
made up its mind ! 

Hence it is well to reckon the Newer Eng- 
lish Liteniture from the manellous outburst in i 
Ehz.tbeth’s reign , though here, as elsewhere, it 
IS impossible to draw sharp dniding-hnes across 
the iiuellcciual history of a n mon The Newer 
'Lnghsh IS sometimes held to begin with the six 
teenth etnturj some books dating from the close 
of the fiflcenth cciiturj are clcarlj more modern 
than others written well on in the ne<t, sunnats 
in temper and stjle from thd older world His 
epoch marking (if not epoeh-niaking> miseellan) 
was issued m 1557 b> the printer lotlel, who w is 
still publishing mdustnoush ifter 111 isle rpieces b) 
Spenser and bidncj, bj Peele and (/reene, had 
seen the light, \sdnni sent ! oxiiphiliis, to the 
press tinder Hcnr> kill, and li id not ([uitc 
finished die Sc/iolejiuisUi it his own dc ith in 
fjGS 1 hough there is no magic m the figures 
1550, )Ct It is on the whole remarlndile hoiv many 
of die writers who shed its iieeuliar glor> on 
Llmibeih's reign began their distmetive work ifter 
and not before her accession And so it is best 
to group the writers in the following subsection, 
transition authors all of them, it the end of the 
old rather than at llie beginning of tlie new 

SiL Tlioiu.ts lloit, Lord Chancellor under 
Henry V [ H , has lud tiie honour of being reckoned 
the first wnter of classicil Lnghsli prose — i prose 
not merely modem in contrast widi th it of his pre 
decesbors, but simple, direct, nersuus, rlijihniical, 
natural, and eniert lining Born in London, 7th 
fcbrieiry 147b, More w is a son of i justice of the 
King’s Bench, and as a boy w is p ige in the house 
hold of \rchbishop Alorton, by ihom he w is sent 
to Osfoid, and so was driwii to the New Lt irning 
then being fon/arded by Grocyn and 1 inacre 
Having completed his leg il studies at New Inn 
and Lincoln’s Inn, and seen much of Colet and 
Lilly, he was for three yuirs re,ider in I urni\ il’s 
Inn, and spent the four years 1499-1503 in the 
Ch irterhouse m ‘devotion and prtyer,’ with 
thoughts of becoming a priest. But in 1504 lie 
was returned to Parliament, and in 1505 he 
m irricd Ins first wife. On the accession of 
Henry Vlll (1509) a brilliant prospect wo-s opened 
up to More, though he had no n itural inclin ition 
for public life. Introduced to the 1 ing through 
Wolsey, he became under sheriff of I ondon (1510;, 
M ester of Requests O514;, Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer (1521), and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lanoister (1525) He was Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and was sent on missions to Francis I 
and Charles V On the f ill of Wolsey m 1529, 
More, ig iinst bis own strongest wish, was appointed 
Lord Chancellor In the discharge of his office he 
displayed a primitive virtue and simplicity The 
one soiin on his ch iracter as judge is the harshness 


of hia sentences for religious opinions , he was un- ^ 
question ibly guilty of great seventies m individual 
instances Foxe treats him <is a blinded papist 
and cruel persecutor Even Proude, panegyrist of 
Erasmus, calls More ‘ i mcraless bigoL’ He no 
doubt was conscientiously of opinion that it was 
belter that heretics should die than that they should 
continue m heresy Like many of his fnends, he 
would have welcomed a more re isonable theology 
and desired reform m the m inners of the clergy, 
but never dre nnt of defying the Church or dis 
putmg its dogmas He svw with grave dis- 
approval the suciessive steps winch led Henry 
to the final schism from Rome, ind in 1532 
he ''resigned the Chancellorship fn Apni 1534, 
for declining the oitli of idherence, which he 
tliouglu would impugn the papil supremacy and 
s motion the royal divorce, he wis sent to the 
Tower, and after a liarah imprisonment of over a 
twelvemonth, cheerfully met his file by beheading 
on lower Hill, ytli July 1535 I rom the writings 
of his friend, Frasinus, wc realis,. ill his virtues 
ind all Ilia attractions, but g ither ilso that he 
w is ^ channtiig friend riilier than a command- 
ing personality His faniilv life was singularly 
be lUtifiiL In 1HS6 he w is beatified by the 
Rom in Catholic Church 

In 1510 More published a Life of I'lco of Miran- 
dol 1, from the l-alin Ills (incomplete) Ihslory nf 
RtcluirU in (written c 1513) Ins been called the 
first book in cl tssic il English prose , it is some 
tunes Slid to hive Ixcn bised on i Luin work by 
Archbishop Morton, no> extant More’s gre itest 
work IS the sociological ind sitmcil ronunce, 
written in L itm, the which, describing an 

imaginary model country and people, idded to the 
English langu Ige i term for my very ‘advanced’ 
scheme of n uioiial improvement. First printed at 
Louv iin in 1516,11 was meivcd with enthusiasm 
by Tunslill, Lrismus, ind the cduiated public, 

,i second edition ippe ired in 1517 It was then 
revised by More, tnd sent, through Er.asmus, to 
Frobenius it Basel to print (1518) 

I he pi in of Ltopia w is no doubt suggested by 
tlie Atlantis described by FI ito, and h is something 
m common with I’l ito’s Republic md Augustine's 
City 0/ Cod More works out a system of socid 
irnmgemen(s whereby the happiness of the pcojile 
might be secured to the utmost, idealising beyond 
what he re.dly conceived to be possible to human 
n iiure , he expounded a kind of Socialism or Coin 
munism he explicitly disowned One very un 
portant design of his im igined state was to exhibit 
a St iriling contrast to existing conditions in Eng 
Imd and elsewhere, and so bring home to Ins 
contemporaries a serious s itirc on the avarice of 
the rich and the gross lives of tlie people In his 
im iginary island all arc contented with the neces- 
saries of life , all arc employed m useful labour , 
in clothing no man desires aught but durability , 
,an<l since w mts are few and everybody must 
labour, no one need work more tlian six hours a 
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For one shephearde or heardman is ynoughe to eate 
vp that grounde with cattel, to the occupying wherof 
aboute husbandrye many handes were requisite And 
this IS also the cause why victualles be non in many 
places dearer Yea, besides this, the pnce of woolle 
IS so rysen, that poor folkes, nhich were wont to work 
It, and make cloth therof, be nowe hable to bye non? 
at all 

CoTteyne^ covid, coHusiou, simple, dt/aritj reroo\c. 

More’s other Latin works include epigrams, a 
translation of some of Lucian’s dialogues, and pam- 
phlets against the 'Lutherans Of his English 
controversial works the most important is the 
Dyaloge against Lutheranism and Tjndale, m five 
books, two defending Catliolic practice as to 
images, relics, and pilgnmages , a third denounc- 
ing Tyndale’s New Testament (as a faulty trans 
lation wath heretical glosses , see pages 130, 131) , 
and a fourth attacking Luther heartily Tyndale 
replied, and the controversy between More and 
Tj ndale was a notable cven^ in the English Re- 
formation, each of the protagonists being accepted 
as a fit spokesman for his cause. In Tymdale’s 
reply to More there tvas a large element of per- 
sonal bitterness, for Ty ndale, failing to understand 
More’s attitude, thought him a time-server, sup- 
pressing his real convictions for professional 
reasons And More, in his confutations of Tyn- 
dalc’s answer, descended to scurrility, believing, as 
he said, Tymdale’s VVuked Mammon to be ‘a very 
treasury and wcll-spnng of wickedness’ In the 
mam More stood for the supreme authonty of the 
Church, Tyaidale for the right of pnvate judgment 
The Dyaloge of Comfoit against Tribulation dates 
from the time spent in the Tower 

In the History, Richard III is dius desenbed 

Kicharde, the thirde fonne [of Rioharde, Duke of 
York], was m wilte and courage ^all with either of 
[his two brothers], in bodye and prowelle farr saidcr them 
bothe , httle of ftature, ill fetured of hmmes, crol e 
backed, his left thoulder much higher than his right hard 
fauored of vifagc, and fuel) as is in Rates called warlye, 
in other nienne othenvife, he was maliaous, wrathfull, 
enmous, and from afore his birth, euer frowarde 
None euill captame was hee m the wane, as to whiche 
his difpoficion was more metely then for peace. Sun 
drye victones hadde hee, and fommetime ouerthrowes, 
but neuer m defaulte as for his owne parfone, either 
of hardinelle or polytike order, free was hee called 
of dyfpence, and fomewhat aboue hys power hberall, 
with large giftes hee get him vnftedfafte frendthippe, 
for whiche hee was fain to pd and fpoyle in other 
places, and get him (ledfafl hatred Hee was clofp and 
fecrcte, a deepe dilfimuler, lowlye of counteynaunce, 
arrogant of heart, outwardly coumpinable where he in 
wardly hated, not letting to kifie whome hee thoughte 
to kyll difpitious and cniell, not for euill will alway, 
but after for ambiaon, and either for the furetie or 
encreafe of his eftate. Frende and foo was muche what 
raditTercnt, where his aduantage grew, he fpared no 
m-ins deatbe, whofe life withfloode bis purpofe He 
(lewe with his own handes king Henry the fixt, bemg 
pnfoner in the Tower as menne conflantly faye, and 


that without commaundement or knowledge of the 
king, whiche woulde i iidoubtedly yf' he had entended 
that thinge, haue appointed that boocherly office to Tome 
other then his owne borne brother 

liTarJ^e, warlike CifitmJunahU or contfauttthU, companion 
able dtsptlti>iis, for disjulrotts, may be either full of despite or 
pitiless. 

The following is an e.\tract from the Dyaloge 
Concernynge Heresyes 

Of al which [beretikes] that euer fprang in Chnftes 
church, the sery worft L the mofl beaillye, bee thefe 
Lutheranes, as their opinions and their lewdc huyng 
Iheweth And let vs neuer dout but al that be of that 
fecte if any feme good as serye fewe do, yet will they 
m conclufion decline to the hke iewde Iiuinge, as their 
mayfter A their felowes do, if thei might once (as by 
gods grace they neuer (hall) frame the people to their 
oivne franiike fantafie. \Vhicbe dilfolute huinge they be 
dnuen to dilfemble, becaufe their audience is not yet 
brought to the point to beare, whiche they furely trufl to 
b/yng about, and to frame this realme after ye fafliion of 
Swycherlande or Saxony &. fome other partes of Ocr 
manye, where iheyr fecte hath already fordone the faith, 
pulled down the churches, polluted the temples, put out 
and fpoyled al good religious folke, joyned freres and 
nunnes together in lechery, defpited all faintes, blaf 
phemed our blelfed lady, cad down Chnftes crofs, 
throwne out the bleffed faciament, refufed all good 
lawes, abhorred aU good govemaunce, rebelled agaynfl 
all rulers, fall to fighle amonge themfelfe, and fo many 
thoufand llayn that the lande lyelh m manye places in 
maner deferte and defolate 

They fare as dyd once an olde fage father foie in Kent 
at fuchc tyme as dners men of worfcluppe alTembled olde 
folke of the countrey to commune and deuyfe aboute the 
amendemente of Sandewyche hauen. At why die tyme 
as they beganne fyrfle to enfearche by reafon and by the 
reporte of old inenne there about what thing had bene 
the occafion that fo good an hauen was in fo fewe yeares 
fo fore decayed, and fuche fandes ryfen, and fuche 
Ihalowe Battes made ther with, that nght fmall seffels 
had nowe muche worke to come m at dyuera tydes, where 
great fliippes wer whn fewe yeres paffed accuftomed to 
ryde wmbout difficultie, and fome laying the fault to 
Goodwyn fandes, fome to the landea Inned by dyuers 
owners m the IBe of tenate [Thanet] out of y® chanell, 
m which the fea was w ont to compadc the ifle and bryng 
the veflels rounde about it, whofe courfe at the ebbe was 
wont to fcoure y* hauen whiche nowe the Sea excluded 
thence, for lack of fuch courfe and fcounng is choked 
up wath fende, as they thus alledged, diuers men diuers 
caufes. There (larte vp one good old father and faid. 
Ye, maflers fay euery man what he wl, cha marked this 
matter wel as fom other And by god I wote how it 
waxed nought well ymough For I knewe it good, and 
haue marked, fo chaue, whan it began to waxe worfe. 
And what hath hurt it, good father ? qiiod the gentlemen. 
By my faith, mayflers, quod he, yonder fame Tenterden 
fleple, and nothyng els, that by ye mafs cholde twerea 
fair fiOi jiole ^Yhy hath the fteple hurt the hauen, good 
father, quod they’ Nay byr Lady, mayflers, quod he, 
yche connot iell you well why, but chote well it hath. 
For by God I knew it a good hauen till that (leplc was 
bylded, and by the mary maffe cha marked it ivell, it 
neuer throne fmee. And thus wifely fpake thefe holy 
Lutheranes, which fowyng fafnies and fedycions among 
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^\^lan an hatter 
Will go (matter 
In philofophy. 

Or a pedlar 

Wa,xe a medlar meddler 

In theology 

AUe that enfue follow 

Suche craftcb new e 

They dnue Co farre a caft trj so long » throw 
That euer more 
TTiey do therfore 

Beflireue themfelfe at la(L rum 

Sec Lin es of ilore by his ion m-law, William Roper (first pnaicd 
at Pans, 1636), l4ord Campbell {Ltvft of ilu CfutnctUors) Seebohm 
{JDxford Reformert)^ Father BndgeU. (1891), and Hutton (1893) 
also KIsarda Rcnatuanct ct Rifonno (1855 3rd cL 1S77) and 
t'other Bndgetts ff'ii ottd Wudom of Sir Thomas More (189a). 
His Engluh Workes were edited by a nephew (folio, 1557) Midi a 
dedication to Queen Mat^ The Utopia u'as Uanslaicd by Ralph 
Robmson (1551 and I056), Bishop Burnet (1684), and A, Cayley 
(iSoSX The £//<?//» has been edited by Lupton (t89j) and Michclu 
(189^, and Robinsons translation has been frequently reprinted. 
The Utopia (a Latin spellmg of a Greel coinage for youhere) has 
helped to create many an Ideal ‘ Kcnnaqulvair m some of which 
politics and in some romance has been dommaaL Bacons iWu 
Atlantis and Hamngtons Oceana may be named compare some 
of Swifts vrorls^ Tkt Coming Race^ Butlers Erc'vhon^ Wflluim 
Moms 3 AV-uj from Kowhere and other recent worl,^ on an 
unrcalisable condition of things eUewhcrc in space or m a distant 
future on this planet. 

In the extracts from More’s English Morks \vc 
reproduce the spellmg of the 1557 folio, and ha%e 
followed the usage of the penod with regard as 
well to the long f as to the u for v, dc 
The printed ‘Gothic’ or Black Letter was 
modelled on the characters generally m use for 
MSS (compare the Caxton on page 96 with the 
Chaucer and Wyclif MSS , pages 73, 88), till m Italy 
early in the fifteenth century the Caroline minus- 
cules were re\i\ed as the (Roman or Italian) book- 
hand In Italy and France, Roman and Gothic 
held diitded swaj in pnnt almost from the first 
But the first book to be pnnted in Roman letters 
in England was a Latin pamphlet b\ a Dean of 
St Paul’s m 1518 The Roman shape gradually 
tnumphed, but the Black Letter held its own in 
Bibles, proclamations, and T,cts of parliament The 
first English Bible pnnted m Roman type dated 
from 1576 The first Roman fonts cast on the 
Continent had no J, U, \V, 3, or w, and u was used 
for \ The long f, a \ery earl) cursive form m 
wnting, was used m all Black Letter at the begin 
nmg and in the middle of words, whereas at the 
end of words the short s appeared regularly, this 
plan was usual in Roman pnnting in England 
till the very end of the eighteenth centur) The 
new system graduall) tnumphed in the nine 
tcenth , but some of the ligatures, cl, th, and 
especiall) ft, survived long after f separate!) had 
ceased to appear In MSS as early as the tenth 
centur)' the V or capital (uncial) form of that 
Roman letter began to be preferred at the begin- 
ning of vv ords, and u, the cursiv e form of the same 
letter, to be used m the middle, bo in English 
pnnted books, though in modem English v and u 
Iwve quite different sound-values, it was the loile 


down into the sev enteenth centur) to put v at the 
beginning and u in the middle of words, whether 
the sound was u or v (vnto, Vae, haue, deserue, 
themselues; Somewhat similarly vvath I and J, 
1 and J , the J, onginall) a mere ornamental initial 
form of I, came gradually to be reserved for the 
consonantal use of I (=Y), and in English for the 
quite different sound-v alue of J In the fourteenth 
centur) it became usual to substitute y for the 
vowel 1, a custom that went out again in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries \Vt is luith 
When y® stands for tlu and ) ^ for that the y is not 
really a y, but a dev ice for representing p, the old 
letter for th The silent e at the end of English 
words is due to the Middle English obscure e, 
which was written and pnnted long aftei it ceased 
to be sounded But ‘ m the sixteenth century it was 
frequently added to almost all words ending pho- 
netically with a consonant , when the preceding 
consonant was short and accented the consonant 
was doubled, as m bltidde, bedde' 

IN’UliaiU itoper (1496-1578), son m-law and 
biographer of Sir Thomas More, was the son 
of a Kentish gentleman, whom he (apparently 
university bred) succeeded in his post of protho 
notary of the Court of King’s Bench In this 
capacity he became acquainted with More, and 
married his eldest and most gifted daughter 
Margaret Soon after More’s execution his son- 
m-law completed an admirably careful and affec- 
tionate biography, which was first pnnted at Pans 
m 1626 Roper remained a devout Catholic, and 
dunng Mary’s reign sal m sev era! parUaments for 
Kentish constituencies , but he made his pe ice 
with Elizabedi’s government, and held his office 
m the Queen’s Bench till his death He thus 
desenbes the last scenes of More’s life 

When Sir Thomas More came from ^Yestmmster lo 
the Tower ward againe, his daughter, my wife, desirous 
lo see her father, whome she thought she should never 
see in this world after, and alsoe to have his finall 
blessinge, gave attendance about the Tower vvharffe, 
wheare she knewe he should passe before he could 
enter into the Tower Theare tarry einge his comminge, 
as soone as she saw e hun, after his blessinge uppon her 
knees reverentlie received, she hastuige towards him, 
without consideracion or core of her selfe, pressmge in 
amongst the midst of the thronge and compame of the 
garde that with holbards and bills went round about him, 
baslelie ranne to him, and theare openlie in sight of them, 
imbraced him and tooke him about the neck and kissed 
him. Who well likinge her most naturall and deere 
daughterhe affeccion towards him, gave her his fatherlie 
blessinge and manie godhe wordes of comfort besides. 
From whome after she was departed, she not satisfied 
with the former sight of him, and like one that had 
forgotten hersclfL, beingc all ravaahed with the entire love 
of her father, hav inge respect neither to her selfe, nor to 
the presse of people and multitude that weare theare 
about him, suddamhe turned backe againe, ranne to him 
as before, tooke him about the necke and divers times 
kisscd him lovinghe, and at last vvath a full and heavae 
heart, was fame to depart from him the beholdinge 
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cardinal , on 17th June the old man, worn by sick- 
ness and ill-usage, was tned for denial of the 
king’s supremacjs on the 22nd he was beheaded 
on Tower Hill In 1886 he was beatified The 
English wntings of Bishop Fisher consist of a 
treatise on the penitential psalms, sermons, and 
a few small religious tracts. Three of the sermons 
are of exceptional historical interest — one at the 
funeral of Henry VII , one at the ‘month’s 
mind,’ or memonal sen ice for Henry’s mother, the 
Countess of Richmond (1509) , and one on occasion 
of the pubhc burning of Luther’s books, ‘agayn 
y« pemicyous doctiyn of Martin Luuther’ The 
treatise and the sermons alike contain, as Professor 
Mayor says, ‘bursts of manl) eloquence that 
entitle the wnter to an honourable place among 
the early masters of English prose’ Fisher thus 
commemorated the Countess 

I wold reherce somwhat of her demeetnng in this 
behalie, her sobre temperaunce in metes and dnaikes 
was knowen to al them that were conversaunt with her, 
whenn she lay in as grele wayte of herself as on> 
person mjght, keping alwa) her strayte mesure and 
offendjTig as lytel as ony creature might , eschewing 
banquets, rere suppers, loncyries betwex meales As for 
fastynge for age and fcblepes, albeit she were not bounde 
}tt tho dayes that b> the chirche were appo)Tited, she 
kept them diligently and sereously, and m espeejuU the 
Holy Lent thrughout, that she restrayned her appetjte 
t>l one fjsJie on the day, besyde her other peculer 
fastes of dcvocion, as Anthony, saint Mary Maudelcyn, 
sajTil Kalheryn with other, and thorowe out all the 
jere, the fnday and saterday she full truely oIj=ened 
As to hardc clothes wermg she had her shertes and 
gjTdjls of beere, wbiche. whan she was in hcllh eien 
weke she fayled not cerlalne dayes to weare somtyine 
that one, somtyme that other, tliat full often her skyune 
as I herde her say was perced therewith. In prajer 
every daje at her uprj’Sjmge, vvhiche com)’nly was not 
longe after \ of the clok, she began certajme devoejons, 
and so after theym with one of her gent) Iw omen the 
matynes of our lady whiche she kepte her to then she 
came into her closet, where then with her chapelayn 
she sayd also matyns of the dayc And after that dayly 
herde iiij or v masses upon her knees , soo conlvnuynge 
m her prayers and devocions unto the hour of dyner, 
whiche of the etynge daye w as \ of the clocke and upon 
the fastyngc-day xi After dyner full truely she woldc go 
her slacjons to ibre aulters dayly , dayly her dyiyges and 
coramendacyons she wolde saye and her even songcs 
liefore souper, both of the daye and of our lady, be^de 
many other prayers and psalters of Davyd thrugh out 
the yerc. And at nygbt before she wente to bedde, 
she faylled not to resorte unto her chapell, and there a 
large quarter of an hour to occupye her in devocyons. 
Ko mervayle though al this long tyme her knelinge was 
to her paynfull, and so paynfull that many tymes it caused 
in her backe payn and dysease And yet nevertheles 
dayly whan she was m helth she fayled not to say the 
crownc of our lady, whiche after the maner of Rome 
conteynetli lx and thre aves, and at every ave to make a 
knelynge. As for meditacyon, she had dyvers books m 
hrensshe, vvberwilh she wolde occupy herselfe whan she 
was wery of prayer Wherefore dyvers she dyde translate 
out of Frensshe into Englysshe. Her mervailous vvepynge 




they can here wy tnes of whiche here before have herde 
her confessyon, which be dyvers and many, and at many 
seasons m the yere lyghtly every thyrd daye. Can also 
recorde the same tho that were present at ony tyme when 
she was housylde, which was ful nye a dosen tymes every 
yere what (lodes of teres there yssued forth of her eyes. 

Rert su^ptrt second supper* , toJicjruSj jiml»cUD^ those , 

U.SU kaiuyUct rccascd the saemment dyrygtSt offices for 

the dead , ccmmeiidijcyotu commemorative services. 

Fisher's Latin works were puhbshcd m a folio at Wiiraburg in 
1597 hi5 EogUsh works were edited for the Early English Tact 
Soaety by ilayor (voU i. 1876) and Bajne (%ol n 1900). Sec the 
Lt/k c/ i/u BUufd Thijwns Fufur^ by Father Bndgclt (1888) 

Sir Thomas Eljot wns bom about 1490 m 
Wiltshire, m 1511 became a clerk of assize, and in 
1523 clerk of the king’s council In 1531-32, as 
ambassador to Charles V , he visited the Low 
Countries and Germany, ha\ mg orders to procure 
the arrest of Tyndale. In 1535 he w ent on a second 
embassy to the emperor, whom he seems to have 
followed to Tunis and Naples Member for Cam 
bridge m 1542, he died at Carlton, Cambndgeshire, 
20th March 1 546 His chief work, The Boke named 
tlu Goueniour is the earliest English treatise 

on moral philosophy, and deals largely with edu 
cation. Elyot protests against ‘crael and yrous 
schoolmasters, by whom children’s wits be dulled’ 
— a protest much needed m his generation His 
main purpose was to emphasise the necessity of 
belter education for the y oung nobles destined to 
govern the nation , his second to lay down prm- 
aples of morality for the ruling classes. Other 
works were 0/ the Kncnuleiige which ntakttha ll’tse 
(1533), Pasqnil the Playne , Isocrates’ 
Doctrinal of Prtnces (1534), Pico de Mirandola’s 
Rules of a Chnstian Lyfe (1534), The Castel oj 
Helth (1534), The Daiikette of Sapience (1534), 
Bibliotheca (1538), the first Latin English dic- 
tiomry , The Ima^e of Coxitrnance , Defence 

of Good Women (1545) , and Preservative ajainst 

Deth (iS4S) 

Elyot based die Governour largely on the 
Italians Pontano, De Pruuipe, and Patnzi, De 
Re^no, although much in him is quite onginal 
The Coveinour passed through eight editions m 
forty years, was more popular than even the Utopia, 
and entered largely into the literature and life of 
the sixteenth century Ascham’s Scholemaster and 
Locke’s Thoughts concerning Education develop 
theses laid down by Elyot. Apparently both 
Budteus and Sturmius learnt from him 

Elyot is the sole ‘authonty’ we have for the 
story so admirably worked up in Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV , Part Second, about the notous Pnnee 
Hal and Judge Gascoigne. According to Mr 
Croft, who has given us an admirable edition of 
the Governour, with elaborate notes (2 vols , 
1880), the story is utterly unhistoncal , but the first 
English Pnnee of Wales, afterwards Edward II, 
was sent away from the court for an insult to a 
royal minister, and some chronidePs record of 
this fact may by misapprehension or design have 
been transferred to Pnnee Hal From Elyot the 
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nuke therof mete that I may ete and that I may blesse 
the to-fore our lord er I dye. Now my sone take hede 
to my conceyll, and goo forth to the flock and brynge 
to me two the beste kjddes that thou canst fynde, and I 
shal make of them mete suche as thy fader shal gladly 
ete, tvhiche whan thou hast brought to hym and hath 
eten he may blesse the er he dye.’ To vhom Jacob 
- answerd, ‘Knowest thou not that my brother is rowhe 
and heery [rough and hairy] and I smothe? Vf my 
fader take me to hym and taste me and fele, I drede me 
that he shal thynke that I mocke hym, and shal gytc 
me hi^ curse for the blessyng ’ The moder thenne said 
to hym *ln me,’ said she, ‘be this curse, mv sone 
Keverthcles, here me, go to the flocke and doo that I 
hare said to the.' lie wente and fette [fetched] the 
kyddes and delyrerd them to his moder, and she wente 
and ordeyned them m to suche mete a, she knewe wel 
that his fader loryd, and loke the beste clothes that 
Esau had and dyde hem on Jacob, and the skynnes of 
the k\ ddes she dyde aboute hts necke and handes there 
as he was bare, and delyreryd to hym brede and the 
pulmente [stew] that she had boy led, and he wente to hts 
fader and saide, ‘ Fader mvn,’ and he ansivcrd, ' I here 
Who art Ihou, my sone ’ ’ facob saide, ‘ I»am Esau, thy 
fyrste begoten sone. I have don as thou comaundeat me. 
Atyse, silte and etc of the venyson of myn huntyng, that 
thy soule may blesse me.’ 

The Golden Legend was frequently repnnted, 
and through this, through Lit es of Christ, sermons, 
and ptjpular books of devotion, the broad outlines 
of this Bible story were probably as well known as 
they are now But save for the Psalms, of alt in 
the Bible that is not story, notably the Prophets m 
the Old Testament and the Epistles in the New, 
there was small opportunity for any one ignorant 
of Latin to gain kiiow ledge, and this vvas the case' 
also with the whole Bible in respect of its text 
as distinct from its general purport Meanwhile, 
however, materials for an accurate translation were 
accumulating Between 1514 und 1517 Cardinal 
Ximenes had printed at Alcala his splendid 
Polyglot Bible, which received the papal sanction 
m 1 320 and was published in or before 1523 
In 1516, under the title Novum Iiislrumeiiiuin, 
Erasmus had published at Basel the Greek text 
of the New Testament, wath a new and scholarly 
Latm version In September 1522 Martin Luther 
published ah Wittenberg his German New Testa- 
ment, the first instalment of his new translation of 
the entire Bible. In 1523 a French translation of 
the New Testament by' Jacques Le FSvre d’fitaples 
was printed at Pans, and other portions of the 
Bible followed till the translation vvas completed m 
six volumes m 1528 But the Parlement of Pans 
condemned the fyrst instalments of the book, and 
this was no good omen for the work of translation 
m England The man who undertook this task vvas 
TFilliam Tyiidale, a member of a family which, 
on Its migration to Gloucestershire from the north 
* dunng the Wars of the Roses, had assumed as an 
alternative name that of Huchyrrs or Hychyns, 
which vvas used also by Tyndale himself The 
date of his birth is unknoy/n, but as \Vil 3 iam 
o 


Hychyns he matnculated at Oxford in 1510, and 
took his degree as Master of Arts five years 
later From Oxford he removed to Cambndge, 
where Erasmus had recently been acting as Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divjnity By 1522 (having 
in the meanwhile taken holy orders) he had be- 
come tutor to the children of Sir John Walsh, 
of Old Sodbury in Gloucestershire , was preaching 
in the neighbouring village^ , holding controversies 
with the clergy, for which he had to answer to 
the Chancellor of the diocese , and translating 
the Enchitidion Mihtis Chrutiani of Erasmus 
If Foxe, the martyTOlogist, may be trusted, he 
declared at this time that if God granted him 
life he would cause ‘a boye that dryveth the 
plough’ to know more of the Scriptures than hts 
opponents. 

In the summer of 1523 Tyndale came to London, 
with an oration of Isof rates translated from Greek 
into Epglish, as a proof of hts scholarship, and 
tried to obtain a post m the household of Cuthbert 
Tunstall, the Bishop of London, himself a man of 
learning Repulsed by Tunstall, he vvas employed 
as a preacher at the church of St Dunstan’s in-the- 
West, and hospitably entertained for six months 
by one of hts hearers, Humphrey Monmouth 
But hts mind was bent on translating the Bible. 
‘Even m the Bisshope of London’s house,’ he tells 
us (Preface to the Eyrsl hoke of Moses called 
Genesis), ‘I intended to have done it,’ and now, 
from what he saw of London and the London 
clergy, he ‘understode at the laste not only that 
there vvas no rowme m my Lorde of London’s 
palace to translate the New Testament, but also 
that there was no place to do it in all Englonde,’ 
and from England accordingly he fled, sailing 
for Hamburg m May 1 524. After a vtstt to Luther 
at Wittenberg, and a return to Hamburg for 
money, probably supplied him by some of the 
London merchants, he betook himself, with his 
assistant, WiUiam Roy', to Cologne, and there 
arranged with Peter Quentel and Arnold Byarck 
man for the production of his New Testament, the 
former bemg a well-knowm pnnter, and the latter 
a publisher who had special refations with the 
English book-trade. But at Cologne at this time 
there vvas staying a prolific pamphleteer on the 
papal side, Johann Dobneck (better known by hts 
Latin uom de guerre ‘ Cochlaeus ’), who also was 
negotiating with Cologne pnnters A story came 
to Dobneck's ears that all England vvas to be 
Lutheramsed through the exertions of two learned 
Englishmen , and on inquiry he found that three 
thousand copies of an English New Testament 
had already been pnnted m quarto as far as 
sheet K, a matter of eighty pages The case 
was promptly brought before the Cologne Senate, 
and to escape arrest the ‘two English apostates,' 
as Dobneck calls them, had to take boat quickly 
up the Rhine to Worms, bearing with them 
what they could of their unfinished work Of 
the edition thus interrupted a solitary fragment 
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sun'ivcs in the Grenville Library at tlic British 
Museum This consists of sheets A-H— th it is, 
eight out of the ten printed off— and contains 
Tyndalc’s ‘Prologgc’ and his translation of 
St Matthew's Gospel to the beginning of chapter 
v\ii The Piologue is partly Pynd dc’s own, partly 
borrowed from Luther, ind this is the oise also 
witli the marginal glosses, of which there are 
some ninety m this fragment— about forty by 
Tyndile, and about fifty translated more or less 
closcl) from Luther As a specimen of the trans 
lation we may take a passage to which, and to the 
side note on it, we may be sure that fyndalc’s 
critics themselves promptly turned, Matthew \vi 
5-28 

And when his disciples were come to the oilier sjde 
of the water, they had forgotten to take breed with them 
Then Jesus said unto them lake hede and beware of 
the level! of the phanscs, and of tlie saduces. 1 lie) 
thought a monge themsehes sa)inge we have brought 
no bre-cd with iis. hen Je-.us understode that he ‘■aide 
unto them, O )e of Ulell favlh, wh) are )Ourc m)ndes 
cumbred because }e have brought no breed. Do )e not 
yet perceavc, nether remember those v loves when there 
were v M men, and howe many basketts toke ye up? 
Aether the vii loves when there were 1111 M and howe 
many baskets toke )e uppe, why perceavc )c not then 
tint y spake not unto you of breed when I sayde, 
beware of the leven of the phanscs and of the saduce>? 
Then understode they howe that he bad iiott them 
beware of the leven of breed butt off the doclryne of 
the pharises and of the saduces 

When Jesus came into the coosLs of the cite winch 
IS called cesarca philippi, he axed hys disciples sayingc 
whom do men saye that I the sonne of man am ? ddicy 
saide, some saye that thou arte Jhon baplistc, some 
hely as, some jeremyas, or won [sic] of the prophetts lie 
scyde unto them, butt whom saye ye that I am? ‘'ymon 
Peter answered and sayde Thou arte Chnst the sonne 
of the lev-ynge god. And Jesus answered and sayde to 
him happy arte thou siraon the sonne of Jonas, for 
fleshe and blond have not openerl unto the that, but 
my fatcr which ys in heven And I saye also Unto 
the, that thou arte Peter,' •^nd apon thys roockc I vvyll 
bylde my coiigregacion and the gates of hell shall 
not preveyle ageynst it. And I vvyll yeve unto the 
the keyes of the kyaigdom of heven, and whatsoever 
thou byndest uppon erth, yt shall be bounde m heven, 
and what soever thou lowsest on erthe yt shalbe loused 
in heven 


' Peter m the grebe, s>'gnifjcth a itoone in engbsshc. Tliu 
confcsjion is the rockc. Nowc 15 union barjona or Simon jonaa 
sonne, called Peter because of liys confession Whosoever then 
this wyu: confcsselh of Chrute ihe same is called Peter None u 
this confession come loo all lhat arc true chnwen Then >s every 
clinstenman and woman peter Redo Bede, Austen and tiierome of 
the mancr of lowsinge and bjndlng and note howe hieromccheckcth 
the prcsumcion of the pharises m his tynne, which yet had noil so 
monstrous mierpretacions as cure new goddes have feymed. Rede 
Erasmus annotacions. Hytwas noot for nought that Chnst hadd 
hewTre of the leven of the phanscs, noo thyngc is so swete that 
they make not tosre with ihcic tnidiaont The evangclion, that 
myfiill tidyngej ys none bilcrer then the oldc Inwc. Chnstes 
burthen is hevicr then the yooke of moscs, cure condicion and 
estate ys ten tyraes more grcvious then was ever the tewes. The 
phanscs have so Icvcndcd Chnstes sweet breed 


Hicn he cliarged his disciples, lhat they shutdc tell 
110 man that he was Jesus chrlvt Troin lhat tyme forth, 
Jesus began to shewe unto his discqile-s howe that he 
must go onto Jcruwlem and suffer many things of the 
seniors and of the hye prestes and of the senbea, and 
uuist lie killeal and ryse agame the thyrde day I'etcr 
toke him a-syde, and be„an to rehul e hym saytnge 
in ister faver ihy sylfe, this sluall nott come unto the. 
Ihcn turned he aboiite, ami sayde unto [icter 'go after 
me salaii, thou offeiulest me, because tl ou perceave-vt 
noli gotlly thingei but worldly tliinge-v. 

Jesus then s.ayde to hys diseiple-s, \f eny man vvyll 
folowc me leet him for».ake liim sylfe, and take Ins 
crosse and folovve mu lor whosoever wyll save hys 
lyfe sliall loose yt \nd who soever shall hio-je hys 
lyfe for niy sake, sh ill fyiule y t \\ halt shall hit prolTet 
a man, yf he shultle vvyn all the hoole vvorlile so he 
loO:>e liya ovtiie soule? Or els what shall a man gevu 
to redemc hys soule agayne vvith alP tor the sonne 
of man shall eome m the glory of hys fattier, with hys 
angeU, and then shall he rewarde every man accordiugc 
to hys deiles Verely 1 saye unto you, some there lie 
a inongi. them lhat here stonde wliycli shall nott taste of 
decth, lyll they shall have sene the sonne of man come 
in hys kvngdom 

Arrived at Woniis, fend tie arranged with a 
printer, who appears to have been I’eter bchdffer, 
i descendant of the prolotypogriphcr of M uiu, 
and we le ini front a contenipor try diary that an 
edition of no fewer tlian six thousand copies 
was now printed Of ill these only two remain, 
and from the more perfect of the two, now in 
the Iibriry ot tlie Baptist College at Bnstol, a 
facsimile rcpnnt was edited by Mr Francis Fry 
in 1862 From this facsimile we see that the 
ie\t of the Cologne fragment was set up tgam 
with the correction of misprints, but that the 
side notes arc iltogethcr omitted Fhere are 
references, however, to separate editions ot the 
Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark vvhirh liavc 
now perished, and it is possible lhat these were 
annotated 

Dobncck and others had warned Henry VIII 
and Wolsey what Tyaidale was about, and on 24th 
October 1526 Bishop Tunstall threatened with ex- 
communication all who kept copies of his irans- 
Lation in their possession But the iinporuation of 
them into England, and their sale at from two 
to four shillings apiece (pence being then of die 
present value of shillings), proceeded apace, oil 
the agency was discovered and the s,de checked 
in 1528 In the same vear Tyndale shifted his 
quarters from Worms to Marburg, and there pub- 
lished m April his treatise on Justification by Faith 
entitled /7/(. Parable of (he Wtckcd Mammon 
This was succeeded in the following October bvs- 
The Obniience of a Chnstcit man and ho'u Chri^len 
ruhrs ous^ht io qovanc, in which he maintains the 
paramount authority of the Senpture m matters of 
faith, and of the king in matters of government. 


' Itt soundeth [means] jti greke aiva> from mo wuhan and are 
[jre] tile same words which Chrute spake unto the dcvjll when he 
wnoldc have had him full domic and worshippe b>m, luc inn 
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combaung di& charges of anarchy brought against 
the Reformers 

After a shipwreck and a stay at Hamburg, Tyn- 
dale made his way to Antwerp, where the folly of 
Bishop Tunstall in trying to suppress his New 
Testament by bu) ing up copies of it supplied him 
wnth fresh funds In 1530 he pubhshed, agam at 
Marburg, his translation of the Peniateuch, wath 
controt ersial side-notes, and also Tlie PraLtyse of 
Prelates^ a \ ehement attack not only on bishops in 
general, but on Wolsey, and also on the king for 
fais proceedings for divorce Sir Thomas ilore’s 
Dyaloge, ‘ wy th many thy ngys touchy ng the jies- 
tylent secte of Luther and Tymdale,’ had ap- 
peared in 1529, and m 1531 An Ansxotre unto Str 
Thomas Mor^s Dialogt. was pnnted for Tyndale at 
Antwerp, and elicited More’s replies of 1532 and 
1533 During part of 1531 a reconciliation with 
Henry VIII seemed possible, but by the end of the 
y ear the king requested the emperor to arrest him 
as a spreader of sedition, and Tyndale was obliged 
to leaee Antwerp In 1533 Henry’s hostility had 
cooled, and Tymdalc returned to Antwerp, publish- 
ing in the same year a B>tefe Dtcla>alion of the 
Sacraments, in which he adopted the extreme 
Zwingliannew In August 1534 he was annoyed, 
and with reason, to find that another Reformer, 
George Joy, had reprinted his New Testament with 
alterations of his own, among which was the sub 
stitution for the word ‘ Resurrection ’ of such phrases 
as ‘tlie life after this.’ His own revised version 
was" then nearly ready, and was published in 
November 1534, vvnth a translation of the portions 
of the Old Testament read on some Sundays and 
festivals as ‘Epistles,’ and with new marginal 
glosses. A copy of this issue, speaally pnnted on 
vellum, was presented to Anne Boleyn, and is now 
preserved in the Bntish Museum. Anew edition 
‘ yet once agayn corrected by Willyam Tyndale' is 
dated 1535 , but in May of that year Tyndale was 
enticed from the ‘ English house ’ — that is, a house 
set apart for the use of the English merchants at 
Antwerp, where he was staying with his friend 
Thomas Boyntz, carried beyond the walls of the free 
city to where the emperor held sway, arrested, and 
impnsoncd in the castle of Vilvorde. It is certain 
that Henry VIII had no hand m this outrage, but 
the efforts of Tyndalc’s fnends to urge him to 
mterfere on his behalf were unsuccessful Dunng 
an imprisonment of more than a year Tymdale 
still laboured at lus task of translation, till he 
was tned and condemned as a heretic. At last, 
on 6th August 1536, after having been degraded 
from holy orders, he was strangled and burnt at 
Vilvorde 

How many editions of Tymdale’s New Testa- 
ment were pnnted dunng his life and soon after 
his martyrrdom will never be known There are 
allusions to three pnnted at Antwerp before 1 534 
without his revision, but all of these have perished 
utterly Of editions dated 1536, the year of his 
death, there are some seven different vaneties 
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extant, and probably others once existed. Despite 
the difficulties which from time to time hampered 
tlieir sale m England, upwards of thirty other 
editions were issued dunng the reigns of Henry 
VIII and Edward VI In the second half of the 
century Tyndale’s version was practically super- 
seded by the Genev an , but of this, as of ev ery other 
Protestant translation, it was itself the basis The 
fact that subsequent translators found so little to 
alter is the best testimony to Tyndale’s scnolarship 
and hterary' skill His scholarship led him to go 
direct to his ongmals , and though his v ersion 
shows traces of the influence of the Latin Testa- 
ment of Erasmus, and in a less degree of the 
German of Luther, it is essentially his own inter- 
pretation of the Greek (and in the case of the Old 
Testament of the Hebrew), thus differing entirely 
from the Wyclifite translation, which, like that of 
Rheims, was based on the Latin Vulgate. Tyn- 
clale’s literary' judgment is equally beyond question 
The objections taken by Sir Thomas More and 
other opponents to his use of such words as 
congregaiton, elder, lovt, favour, knowledge, re- 
fentancL, instead of fimch, priest, chanty, grace, 
confession, penance, with dicir ecclesiastical asso 
ciations, have in some cases been sustained by 
subsequent rev isers, in others not Other changes 
were made to obtain what was thought a truer 
meaning or a happier rhy thm , but, vv ith the ex- 
ception of that of ILheims, every subsequent version 
of the New Testament which we have to mention 
must be regarded as a modification of Tyndale’s 
translation, not as a new work. Thus the credit 
for rhythm and beauty of phrase which is com- 
monly assigned to the so called ‘Authorised Ver- 
sion’ of 1611 IS mainly due to \\ lUiam Tymdale, 
and to the v ery infenor scholar but able translator. 
Miles Coverdale, who immediately took up his 
work. 

This Miles Coverdale (b 1488) was a A’ork 
shireman, who had been educated at Cambndge 
and taken pnesPs orders in 1514. We hear of his 
making the acquaintance of Thomas Cromw ell at 
the house of Sur Thomas More, of his preaching as 
a Reformer, and in 1531 of his taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Canon Law at Cambridge Not very 
long after this, not on his own initiative (‘It was 
neither my labour nor my desyre to have this 
vvorke put into my hand ’ is his own assertion), but 
apparently at the expense and instigation of a nch 
Antwerp merchant, Jacob van Meteren, he took up 
the task of making a translation of the entire Bible 
‘out of Douche [diat is, the German versions of 
Luther and the Zurich translators] and Latyn ’ 
There is great controversy as to where the book was 
pnnted, but it is perhaps best assigned to the press 
of Christopher Froschover of Zurich No perfect 
copy IS e-xtant, but it is clear that there were two 
issues in 1535, m one of whicli the preliminary 
matter appears to have been set up afresh by 
an English pnnter, probably James Nycolson of 
Southwark. By an Act passed in 1534 books 
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pnntcd ^bro-^d could no longer enter England 
read) bound (lest the English binders should lose 
their profit!, and the first sheet may have been 
damaged m transit, or have been repnnted merel) 
to give the book an English look In 153 ^^ Henry 
Mil lead issued a proclamation ‘for dampnmg 
of erroiiious bokes (S. heresies 3 . prohibitinge 
tile hav inge of holy scripture translated into the 
vulgir tonges ,’ but now this new version was 
dedicated to the king, and m 1537 editions were 
issued b) E)colbon not only ‘newely oversene 
md correcte,' but ‘set forth with the k)’nges most 
gracious license ’ 

Mc.mwhile anotlier editor was at work, John 
Rogers, a Cambridge graduate (bom at Aston, 
near Birmingham, about 1500), who had come 
undfr r)ndalc’s influence at Antwerp, and had 
ipparentlv received from him a manuscript which 
brought ins version of the Old Testament to the 
end of the second book of Chronicles A Bible 
in which the rest of the Old Testament was supplied 
from Coverdale s rendering was now in 1537 pnnted 
abroad (jirobabl) at Antwerp) for the London pub- 
lishers R Or ifton and E W hitchurch, and this 
also circulated m England as ‘set forth with the 
linges most grac>ous lycence ’ To secure tins it 
w IS necessar) to suppress T)ndale’s name, and the 
book was therefore put forth as ‘truly and purel> 
trinsl ited into Englysh by Thomas Matthew,’ a 
pseudon)m at tins time apparently intended for 
Tynd ilc, but which was aftenvards regarded as an 
a/ias of Rogers himself 

In 1539 a new edition of this ‘Matthew’s Bible’ 
was punted at London ‘ b) John B>ddell for Thomas 
Barthlet [the king’s pnnter], newly recognised with 
great diligence after most fa)thful evemplars, b) 
R) chard Taverner’ This Richard Taverner was 
a lawyer who had been educated at Oxford, and 
h id had to do penance there in 1528 for helping to 
circulate Tyaidale’s New Testament. He was an 
excellent Greek scholar, and the numerous small 
ch lilies he made, especially in tlie New Testament, 
V ere all m the interest of greater accuracy and 
cle imess, but after 1539 his Bible and New Testa- 
ment were each only repnnted once, and his edition 
exercised no influence on subsequent revisions. 
'Ihus the important issue of the year 1539 was not 
lavcrncr’s, but a new recension bv Miles Cover 
dale, undertaken at the instance of Thomas Crom- 
wdl, Earl of Essev This, which measures fifteen 
inches by ten and ranks as the first of the so called 
‘Great Bibles,’ was originally set up, by license of 
the French king, by the Pans printer Frangois 
Regnault, under the supervision of Coverdale and 
Richard Grafton , but in December 1538, when the 
text was nearly finished, the Inquisition intervened, 
md the work was stopped After a brief intenal, 
however, Coverdale and Grafton were able to con 
vcy the presses, types, and workmen to London, 
md re:.cued also a great quantity of the pnnted 
sheets By Apnl 1539 the work was completed m 
I.ondon, and was issued vvath a title page designed 


by Hans Holbein, representing Henry VIII , Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and Cromwell all distributing 
Bibles It was stated to be ‘truly translated after 
the V eryte of the Hebrue and Greke textes, by the 
dylygent studye of dyverse excellent learned men, 
expert in the forsayd tonges,’ and it differs from 
the text of ‘ Matthew’s Bible’ more especially by the 
use made in the Old Testament of the common 
tary by Sebastian Munster published m 1534-35 
Exactly a year later (April 1 540) was published the 
second ‘Great Bible,’ which, from its containing 
a prologue by Cranmer and the note ‘ apoynted to 
the use of the Churches,’ is often quoted as Cran- 
mePs Bible In it Coverdale earned his revision 
a htde farther, and with this issue his work as a 
Bible translator closes The third ‘Great Bible’ 
was published m July 1540, the fourth, with the 
arms of Cromw ell cut out from Holbein’s title-page 
(he had been executed on 28th July), m the following’ 
November The tide of this edition runs ‘The 
Byble m Englyshe of the largest and greatest 
volume, auctorysed and apoynted by the com- 
m lundemente of oure moost redoubted Prynce, 
and sov'eraygne Lorde, Kynge Henrye the VIH, 
supreme heade of this his churche and Realme of 
Englande to be frequented and used in every 
churche within this his sayd realme and in 1541 
roy al proclamation was made for this ‘ Byble of the 
largest and greatest volume to be had in every 
churche,’ its pnee being fixed at ten shillings un- 
bound, or ‘ for every of the sayde Bybles well and 
sufificientlye bounde, trymmed and clasped, not 
above twelve shyllynges’ To supply the demand 
created by this proclamation three other editions 
had to be issued m May, November, and December 
1541 , but the reaction in the king’s policy had 
already set in, and from 1541 to the end of his 
reign there was no more Bible pnnting in England. 
That a translation of the complete Bible had been 
printed and circulated in England was due, in 
different degrees, to the zeal of five men, Tymdale, 
Coverdale, Rogers, Cromwell, and Cranmer Of 
these, Coverdale lived to a great age, held for 
a short time the bishopric of Exeter, translated 
upwards of thirty different theological works, and 
died peacefully m 1565 Of the othCr four, 
Tymdale, Rogers, and Cranmer were burnt, and 
Thomas Cromwell beheaded 

We have now brought down the history of Bible 
translation m England to the end of the reign of 
Henry A III , but instead of stopping here it will be 
convenient to continue our narrative to the com 
pletion of the ‘Authonsed Version’ in i6ti The 
publication of English Bibles was naturally re- 
sumed under Edward VI , and checked again in 
the reign of Queen Mary Of the Protestant 
div mes who fled from England to escape her per- 
secution, many found a home m Switzerland, more 
especially at Geneva, and it was thus at Geneva,, 
where Beza had recently edited a new Latin trans- 
lation of the New Testament, that William Whit- 
tingham, a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
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and a connection b} mamage of Cal^ in, set about 
a fresh English -version of the same book. This 
nas printed in 1557, and was followed three 
jears later bv a complete Bible, the work of 
Whiitingham and some of his fellow exiles, the 
printing being paid for by members of the English 
congregation at Geneva. This new version was 
accompanied by^ marginal notes, which naturallv 
showed the Calvnnistic leanings of their authors 
But the rensed translation, which took Tyndale’s 
edition of 1535 is its basis for the New Testament 
and the Great Bible in the case of the Old, was a 
sober and scholarly piece of work, and spring at 
once into populanty 

Although the Geneva version was cordially 
approved by^ the chief English theologians, it was 
never adopted for use in churches, chiefly, no 
doubt, because it had onginated w ith the extreme 
section of the Reformers In 1563 Matthew Parker, 
one of the most learned occupants of the see of 
Canterbury', formulated a scheme for a new trans 
lation, which was published five years later, and 
IS generally known as the ‘Bishops’ Bible,’ from 
the fact that eight of its thirteen revisers were 
bishops. As might, perhaps, be expected from 
this fact, there seems to have been very little con- 
sultation among them, all being busy men, and 
some wath no great inclmation for their task A 
second edition, m which the New Testament was 
further rev iscd, appeared m 1572, and between that 
date and 1606 some twenty other editions were 
pnnted, the majority of them in large folio, suitable 
only for use m churches The Geneva Bible, of 
which about a hundred editions, mostly in octavo, 
were pnnted in the same penod, completely held 
the field for pnvate use. 

In 1 582, more than half a century after Tyndale 
had begun his work, the pnesls of the English 
College at Rheims issued a New Testament for 
the use of Roman Catholic Englishmen It was 
translated, not directly from the Greek, but from 
the Vulgate Latin version, although it is dear that 
in some minor points, notably as to the use of the 
definite article, the Greek original was carefully 
consulted The mam object of the translators 
seems to have been to produce a version which 
should be in stnet accordance with Catholic tradi- 
tion, and should be read m the light of the com- 
mentary by which it was accompanied Many 
words were rather transhterated than translated, 
so that we have such words as ‘Parasceue,’ 
‘Azymes,’ the ‘bread of Proposition,’ ‘exinantted’ 
(Phil II 7), the contention of the editors being 
that where an exact equivalent could not be found 
It was best to leave the word as it stood and refer 
the reader td 1 note for its explanation After 
the Nevv Testament had been issued the English 
College moved from Rheims to Douay, and here 
in 1609 — that IS, after an interval of twenty-seven 
years — by the addition of the Old festament, this 
version of the Bible was completed Adherence to 
the same principles made the Douay Old Testa- 


ment even more difficult reading than the earlier 
volume, and the Rheims and Douay Bible went 
through very' few editipns until it was carefully 
revised by Bishop Challoner in the eighteenth 
century The chief scholars who helped to pro- 
duce It were Gregory Martin, late of St John’s 
College, Oxford , Dr Bnstow, late of Exeter 
College , Dr Worthington , and, it is said, though 
with no great certainty, Cardinal ‘Vilen. As a 
specimen of this translation m a simple passage 
where it shows to advantage, we may take the 
same extract from St Matthew xai as ave chose 
m the case of Tyaidale's edition of 1525 It is 
expounded m numerous notes ot considerable 
length, which need not here be reproduced 

And when his disaples were come over the water, they 
forgot to take bread ho said to them, Looke vvel and 
beware of the leav en of the Pharisees and Sadducees, But 
they thought vvithm them selves saying, Because we looke 
not bread. And Jesus knowing it, said, Why do you 
thmkc withm your selves, O ye of htle faith, for that you 
have not bread? Do you not yet understand, neither 
do you remember the five loaves among hve thousand 
men, and how many baskets you looke up? Neither the 
seven loaves, among foure thousand men, and how many 
maundes you tooke up’ Why do you not understand 
that I said not of bread to y ou, Beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and Sadducecs? Then they understoode 
that he said not they should beware of the leaven 
of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. 

And Jesus came into the quarters of Cesarea Phihppi 
and he asked bis disciples, saying, Whom say men that 
the Sonne of man is? But they said, Some John the 
BapUst, and othersome Elias, and others Hieremie, or 
one of the Prophets. Jesus saith to them, But whom do 
you say that I am’ Simon Peter answered and said, 
rhou art Christ the sonne of the living God And Jesus 
answering, said to him. Blessed art thou Simon bar Jona , 
because flesh and bioud hath not revealed it to thee, but 
my father which is m heaven And I say to thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rocke vvil I build my 
church, and the gales of hel shal not prevaile against 
it And 1 vvil give lo thee the keica of the kingdom of 
heaven And whatsoever thou shall hinde upon earth, 
it shal be bound also m the heavens and whatsoever 
thou shall loose m earth it shall be loosed aLo m the 
heavens 

Then he commaunded his disciples that they should tel 
no body that he was Jesus Christ 

From that time Jesus began to shew his disciples, that 
he must goe to Hierusalem, and sufier many things of 
the Ancients and Senbes and cheefe Pnestes, and be 
killed, and the thud day rise agame. And Peter taking 
him unto him, began to rebuke him, saying, Lord, he it 
farre from thee, this shal not be unto thee Who turn 
mg said to Peter, Go eafter mee, Satan, thou art a scandal 
unto me because thou savoureat not the things that are 
of God, but tile things that are of men. 

Then Jesns said to his disciples. If any man vvil come 
after me, let him deme him self, and take up his crosse 
and follow me. For he that will save his life, shal lose 
It, and he thit shal lose his hfe for me, shal finde it For 
what doth it profile a man, if he game the whole vvorld, 
and snstame the damage of his soole ? Or vv hat permu- 
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tatton >lul a man gi\c. 'or liia^ souk^ ^or tliu Sijnm. J 
of nun dial come m the t,loni. of hti fatin.r with tin, i 
mifjCh anil then tvil in. lender to ea<.r> nun accord 
mii to hia avorkcj 

Amen I luy to )ou, there l:)e some of them tlut stand 
here, that shal not taste dearth, td they see the Sonne of 
man commmg m his kingdom 

Wc come now to the version of i6n, vthtcli ib 
still used in English churehes in our orm day, 
although i frcbh revision was undcrtiken in 1S70 
and completed in 1S85 The version of 1611 
took Its ongin from the famous H imptoii Court 
Conference at the beginning of the reign of 
James 1 Vnioiig the objections winch the Puritan 
party made to the Lnglislt Church Service, one 
was that it introduced faulty rendi rings of the 
Holy Scriptures Independently of this, the in 
fenontv in popular esteem of the Bishops’ Bible 
to the Genevan version was felt to be a misfortune, 
and, under the person U supervision of Oic king 
himself, a new revision was undertaken, m which 
Uie plan of dividing ilie Uisk among separate 
transl ttors, which had been ini|)erfectlv carried out 
m the case of the Bishops’ Bible, vv ts now very 
carefully org inised. bis. remimittces, consisting of 
from seven to ten members each, were lormed, two 
of them sitting it \\ e’sumnslcr, two it Ovford, rnd 
two It C itnbndge Definite rules were drtwn up 
for their guidance, among them being that the 
Bisliops’ Bible was to be ‘as little altered as tlie 
truth of the ongiruil will permit,’ tint the ‘old 
ecclesiaslie il terms ’ were to be kept, that m irgin d 
notes were to be confined to references and fuller e\- 
pl iiniions of dilTicult words, ind tli it ‘ lliesc trans- 
lations be used when they agree better with the 
lc.\t than the Bishops' Bible findale’s, Matthew s, 
Covcrdalc’s, WImehureh’s, Geneva’ To Imvc for- 
mally ult^ed the Rheims Xcw Test imcnt to these 
would doubtless have been impolitic , despite us 
omission, there seems no doubt th it this also was 
used The new version ippearcd in a splendid 
folio m 1611, with t long pref tee from the pen of 
Dr Miles bmilh, ifierw irds Bishop of Gloui ester, 
who admirably states the principle of the revision 
in the sentence, ‘ 1 rule (good Christi in Reader) wee 
never thought from die beginning, tint wc should 
neede to make i new transl ition, nor vet to iiuike 
of i had one t gooti one (for then the impul Uum 
of A/t/ra had hene true 111 some son, that our 
people h id bene fed with gall ol Drtgons in stead 
of wine, waili whev in stead of niilke ) but to in ikc 
r good one better, or out of manv gooti ones 
one pnneipall good oin not justlv to be evccpled 
ig iinst tbit li ith bene our indeavour, tint our 
mirke’ W ith no less bappmess he jiroceeds The 
worke huh not bene ImdleJ up in seventv two 
d ly s [ in alhi-ion to ‘ the jwsting h iste ’ aitnbuied 
by legend to Uie uithors of the Septu t„mt], but 
h idi cost the workenicn, as light as it sccineth, the 
p lines ot twisc seven times st.\,.ntm I .0 diyesand 
more ni liters of such weight and consequence 
ire to bee speaided with muuniie , for in a bust 


ne.sse of niomeiit a nuan fe.ireih not the blame of 
con.emcnl si lekncsse Neither did wee iliink [itj 
inueh to consult the Iransl tieirs or Coninicnt iiors, 
Chaldee, Hebrewe bynan, Gtcekc or I itiue, no 
nor the Spanish, brench, lUh in or Dutch , ocuher 
did we disdaine to revise that which we had tlone 
and to bring backe to the in ill ili it which we Ind 
hammered but liav mg and using as great helpes 
as were ncedfull and fe,inng no reproeh forslo.v- 
nesse, nor coveting pr use for expedition, we have 
at the length through the good hand ol the I otd 
upon us, brought tiic worke to that passe tli it vou 
see.’ 

With such loving care w is the version prcjnretl 
which even alter three centuries seems vs hrmlv 
rooted m the affections of tlie English people is 
at anv previous lime To illustrate its rcl iliuns to 
Us predecessors we show m a table printed on the 
opposite p ige tlie first ten verses of 1 rmiothy 11, 
as they uppe ir respectively in fivnilales tensed 
edition of 1534, in Cromwell’s Bible of ijsy (whu h 
represents Coverdale’s revision of his edition ol 
1535\ III ilic Genet i Bible of ijfio, in the Bnhops’ 
Bible of 1573, and m Uie version ol Kiti V 
similar t ible for the Old lesUiment would vielcl 
simil ir results, but this is the less ncces'aia since 
in the ‘I’riyer Book version’ ol the Ps,ilins, uhnli 
IS t iken from the Gre it Bible I'tlu st md irti tr ms 
lation at the period it which the T nglisli I’riyer 
Book was compiled), Conrd lie’s work is familiar to 
most Englishmen preiiselv wliere u is most siiecc's- 
ful lo make eompirison more eisv words in the 
c-irlier versions vvhicli have been cliin„ed in that 
of 1611 ire printed in it dies, but no attempt hts 
been made to drtw atleiunm to trtnspositions or 
omissions It will be noted that the tjcncv m was 
the first version lo introduie the unh ippv division 
into numbered verses 

The affection uilli which most members of the 
English spe ikmg race regard this version of 1(111 
(its popular liilc, ‘The Authorised Ycr.,ion,’ sjiring 
i-athcr from gcnenl consent to use 11 thin fiom 
anv enactment) may make us overrate die tcheil 
of the minor alterations, whicli, despite 'he sul>- 
si inlial adherence to Fvnd de's text, may he immd 
m every verse But die fehciiv is i real tliiii„ 
no mere fanev due ontv to loving fumhmty and 
associiltons The trinslaiors thtniselves must 
hive hid i simil ir reverence for the versions thev 
Iiid to reluandle , and in editing texts aire,idy son e 
three quarters of a ccnlurv' old they must hue lelt 
the full cliarm of slight arcluiisins Of wh u ilni 
tin il version of live Bible ('fiiuib tiuit is, as i momi 
ment of 1 inginac') leis done tor our liter tiure there 
IS no need to spc-ik- It has supplied a iimdi ' ol 
arch lie prosc winch his Kin freely u ed lioth for 
translations from ancient works ui m uu lui„u.i£.cs 
and also tor religious writing of even. ki d, ind 
. fanidiarity wuii it Ins helped at once to enr eh 
I and to sober tne style of almost e\e-j suh eqi ,,tu 
i English wn cr .ind lo sUy the di^eieruot ol 
1 our daily speech \ p 
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Hugh Latluicr (i 48 s?-i 555 ) distinguished 
himself as a zealous, popular, and elTectivc Rc 
former The son of a yeoman at fhurc islon, near 
Leicester, he was cduc ited at Cambridge, where he 
became a fellow of Clare and unuersity pre icher 
In 1524, m proceeding BD he m untamed t 
thesis against iMelanchthon, being ‘as obstinate a 
papist as any in Lngl ind,’ he himself said But, 
becoming acquainted with Thorn is Bilney, a celc 
brated defender of the doctrines of Luther, he 
‘ began to smell the Word of Gotl, forsaking the 
school doctors and such fooleries,’ and erelong was 
preaching doctrines strongly sa\ouring of hcresa 
His preaching at Cambridge gi\c gre it offence to 
the Catholic clergy, and before Cardinal Wolscy 
as papal legate Bilney recanted and Latimer dis- 
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owned Lutheranism Bilney aftenvards disclaimed 
his abjuration, and suffered martyrdom Latimer 
was known to favour the king’s divorce, and as one 
of the divines appointed to examine the lawful- 
ness of Henry’s niamage with Cathanne, reported 
against its validity This secured him royal faiour, 
and he was made chaplain to Anne Bolejn and 
rector of West Kington m Wiltshire In 1535 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Worcester, and at 
the opening of Convocation on 9th June 1536 he 
preached two powerful sermons urging the work 
of reformation It is fair to remember that when 
John Forest, Queen Cathanne’s confessor, was 
roasted to death with peculiar barbarities as a 
Catholic recusant, it was Latimer who preached 
the sermon exhorting the victim, all m vam, to 
recanL When the Court became lukewarm in the 
work of reformation Latimer retired to his diocese. 


and laboured in ‘ teaching, preaching, exhorting, 
writing, correcting, and reforming, either as ability 
would serve or the time would bear’ Twice during 
Henry’s reign he was sent to tlic lower, in 1539 
and 1546, on the former occasion resigning liis 
bishopnc. At Ldw ird VI ’s accession he declined 
to resume his episcop il functions, but devoted 
himself to pro idling till Ldw ird's death (1553) 
In zVpril 1554 he was examined at Oxford, and 
committed to Bocardo, the common jail there, 
where he 1 ly for more than a twelvemonth, feeble 
and sicklj In bepleinber i 555 > Ridley irtd 
Cranmer, he was brought before i commission, and 
found guilty of heresj On t6th October he was 
burned with Ridley opposite Balhol College, ex- 
claiming to his companion, ‘ Be of good eomfort, 
Master Ridley, ind play the nun wc shall this 
day light such a candle by God’s grace in Lngland 
is 1 trust shall never be put out’ Latimer was 
brivc, honest, devoted, and energetic, homely and 
popuLir lie was conspicuous amongst the Re 
formers in substituting for incredible and often 
preposterous legend try' Liles of saints, martyrs, 
and mir ides discourses on gospel truths and 
moril and religious duties Humour and earnest- 
ness, i vein of familiarity and drollery, manly 
sense and devout ev ingdical fervour, disunguish 
his sennons ind his life- 

In the first of his br'cn St naans p) (tuned before 
Ldtciud VJ in 1 549 (and rcpnntcd by Mr Arber), 
Latimer t ikes occ.u,ion to describe his parentage 
ind upbnngmg, with a easiuil reference to hts 
father’s hiving fought for Henry VH against the 
Cornish rebels at Blackheath in 1497 JhelalKin 
ous puns on ‘double,’ ‘two,’ and ‘two too’ will 
be noted 

My father was a \ omnii, and luid no landcs of his 
ovviit, oiilye lie had a famie of lie or 1111 jiound by yere 
at the vtlennost, and here vpon he lillcti so much as 
keptc halfe a dosen men He had walke for a hundred 
shepe, and my mother mylked xvx. Lyne. He was able 
and did find the king a harncsse, wy th hyra sclfe, and hys 
horsse, whyle he came to ye place that he should reccyuc 
the kynges wages I can remeiuhre yat I buckled hys 
homes when he went vnto Blacke hcealh felde Hekept 
me to schole, or dies I liad not bene able to hauc 
preacheil liefore the kmgcs matesticnowe He niaryed 
my syslers with v jHiunde or xx. nobles a pccc, so that 
he broughte them vp m godlmcs, and feare of GckU 

He kept hospitalitie for hts pore neighbours And 
sum almcss he gaue lo the poore, and all tliys did he 
of the sayd fanne. Wher he that now liath it, paielh xvi 
pounde by yere or more, and is not able to do any thing 
for his Pry nee, for himselfe, nor for his childan, or geue 
a cup of dnneke to the pore Thus al the cnhansinge 
and rearing gotli to your pnuate commoditie and wealth 
So that where ye had a single to much, you hauc that 
and syns the same, ye haue enhansed the ruile, and so 
haue encreased an other to much So now ye haue doble 
to muche, whyche is to to much But let the preacher 
preach td his tong be wome to the stompes, nothing is 
amended We haue good statutes made for the commen 
welth as touching comeners, endosers, many metinges 
and sessions, but m the end of the nutter their commelh 
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nothing forth. Wei, well, thys is one thynge I wyll saje 
iTito you, from whens it cximmeth 1 knowe, euen from 
the deuilL I knone his intent in it. For if ye bryng it 
to passe, that the yotnanry be not able to put their sonnes 
to schole (as in dede vniuersiUes do wonderously dccaye 
all redy) and that they be not able to mary their daughters 
to the auoidyng of whoredome, I say ye plucke saluation 
from the people and vtterly distroy the realme. F or by 
yomans sonnes, the fayth of Christ is and hath bene 
mayntained chefely Is this realme taught by nch mens 
aonnes ? No, no, reade the Cromcles , ye shall fynde sum 
time noble mennes sonnei, nhich haue bene vnpreaching 
byshoppes and prelates, but ye shall finde none of them 
learned men. But lenlye, they that shoulde loke to the 
redresse of these thinges, be the greatest agaimt them. 

The value of archery as an exercise is thus 
enlarged on m the sixth sermon, and contrasted 
with bollyng (trolling the bowl, tippling), glossymg 
(gloztng, flattering), and guUyng (cheating) 

Alenne ofEnglande m tymes paste, nhen they noulde 
exercyse theym selues (for we must nedes haue some 
recreation, oure bodyes canne not endure nyUhoute some 
exercyse) they were wonte to goo a brodc in the fyeldes 
a shootynge, but nowe is turned in to glossyng, gullyng, 
and ivhonng wytliin the house. 

The arte of shutynge hath hen m tymes past much 
estemed in this rea l me, it is a gy ft of Cod that he hath 
gtuen vs to exccll all other nacions wyth alL It hath 
bene goddes mstrumente, whereby he hath gyuen vs 
manye victories agaynste oure enemy es But nowe we 
haue taken vp horynge m touncs, in stcide of shutyng in 
the fyeldes A wondetous thynge, that so excellenle a 
gift of God shoulde be so lylle estemed. I desyer you 
my Lordcs, euen as ye loue the honourc and glory 
of God, and enlendc to remgue his indignacion, let thcr 
be sente fourth some proclamacion, some sharpe pro- 
clamacion to the lustices of peace, for they do not their 
dutye. lustices now be no lusticcs, ther be manye good 
aclcs made for thys matter already Charge them vpon 
their aUcgiauncc yat this singular benefit of God tnave be 
practised, and that it be not turned into boUyng, glossyng 
and whoryng vvythin the townes, for they be neghgente 
m cxeculyng these lawes of shuting In my tyme my 
poore father was as diligent to teach me to sbote as to 
leame anve other thynge, and so I thynke other meraic 
dyd theyr children. He taughte me how to drawe, how 
to laye my bodyc m my bowe, and not to drawe wyth 
strength of annes as other nacions do, but with strength 
of the bodye I had my bowes boughtc me accord} ng 
to my age and strength as I encreased m them, so my 
bowes were made bigger, and bigger, for men shal neuer 
shote well, excepte they be broughte vp in it It is a 
goodly art, a holsome kynde of exercise, and much com 
mended m phisike Marcihus Ficmus m hys boke de 
inphci utia (it is a greate while situ. I red hym nowe) 
but I remembre he commendelh this kinde of e.xercise, 
and sayth, that it wreslleth agaynst manye kyndes of 
dise-ases In the reuerence of God, let it be contmued. 

In the third of these sermons he thus describes 
uncomplunentanly the Reformation m Germany 

Gennany was visited xx yeares wyth goddes word, 
but they dyd not earnestly c embrace it, and m lyfe 
folowe It, but made a myaigle mangle and a hotchpotch 
of It, I caa not tell what, partely poperye, partelye true 


rehgion imngeled together. They say m my contrye, 
when they cal theyr hogges to the sw^ne troughe Come 
to thy myngle mangle, come pyr, come pyr , euen so they 
made mingle mangle of it. 

They coulde clatter and prate of the GospeU, but when 
all commeth to al, they toymed poperye so wyth it, that 
they marde all together, they scratched and scraped all 
the lyuynges of the churche, and vnder a couloure of 
rclygion turned it to theyr owne proper gayne and lucre 
God, seynge that they woulde not come vnto hys worde, 
now he visiteth them m the seconde tyme of hys visita 
cion with his w rathe For the takynge aw aye of Goddes 
word is a manyfest token of hys wrath We haue now 
a fyrst visitacyon m Englande, let Vs beware of the 
seconde:. We haue the mynystracyon of hys worde, we 
are yet well, but the house is not cleane swepte yet. 

Here is one of his many shrewd criticisms on 
‘unpreachmg prelates,' with an autobiographical 
illustration 

And yet to haue pulpetes m churches it is very well 
done to haue them, but they woulde be occupiex), for 
It is a vayne tliyng to haue them as they stand in many 
churches I heard of a Byshop of Englande that wente 
on vnsitacion, and (as it wax the custom) when the Byshop , 
shoulde come and be range into the tounc, the greate 
belles clapper was fallen doune, the tyall [tie, fastening] 
was broken, so that the By shop coulde not be nmge into 
the toune Ther was a greate matter made of thys, and 
the chiefe of the paryshe were muchc blamed for it in the 
V isttacion. The Byshop w as some w hat quicke wy tb they m, 
and signified that he was muche ofiended They made 
theyx aunsweres, and excused them selues, as wel as they 
coulde , it was a chaunce, savd they, that ve clapper brake 
and we coulde not get it amended by and by, we must 
tarrye til we can haue done it. It shal lie amended is 
shortelye as maye be Amonge the other there was one 
wyser then the rest, and he conmtes me to the Bishop. 
Why jny Lord, sayth he, doth your lordship mak so great 
matter of the bell, that lacketh hys clapper’ here is a 
bell, sayeth he, and poynted to the pulpit, that hath 
lacked a clapper thys x-x. yeres. We haue a parson that 
fetteth [fctcheth] out of thys benefice fifty e poundes euerye 
yere, but we neuer se hym I warrant you ye Byshop 
was an vnprcacliyng prelate He could fynde faute wyth 
the bel that wanted a clapper to ryng hym into the 
toune, but he could not fy nd any faut w yth tlie parson 
that preached not at his benefice Euer thys office of 
preachynge hath bene least regarded, it hath skantc 
hadde the name of goddes seruyee They must synge 
SafiK, fesCa dies aboute the churche, that no man was 
the better for it, but to shewe theyT gate cotes and 
garmenles. I came once my selfc to a place, ndyng on 
a lomay home warde from London, and I sente w grde 
ouer nyghte into the toune that I would preach there m 
ye mominge because it was holy day, and me thought it 
ivas an holye dayes worckc fhe church stode m my 
vvayc, and I tokc my horsse, and my company e, and 
Went thither I thoughte 1 shoulde haue founde a greate 
companye in the churche, and when I came there, the 
churche dore was fostc locked 

I tamed there halfe an houer and more, at last the 
keye was founde, and one of the panshe commes to me 
and sayes, Syr, thys 13 a busye daye wyth vs, we can 
not hearc you, it is Robyn Hoodes dayc. fhe panshe 
are gone a brode to gather for Robyn Hoode, I praye 
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you let Pimder] them not I was fajnt tliere to 
geuc place to Robyn Hoodc, I thought my rochet 
shoulde hauc bene regarded, thoiigho I uere not, but 
It uoulde not serue, it was fajn to geuc place to Robyn 
Iloodes men 

It 13 no laugliynge matter, m> fnendes, it is a wepyng 
matter, a heauy matter, a heauy matter, \nder the pre 
tence for gathconge for Robyn Iloodc, a traytourc and 
a thefe, to put out a preacher, to haue hys office le~e,e 
estemed, to prefer Robyn Ilodc before the niimstracion 
of Gods word, and al thys hath come of \aiprcachyaige 
prelates Thys Rcahne hath ben il prouided for, that 
It hath had suche comiple ludgementcj. m it, to prefer 
Robyai Hode to goddciwordc Yf the By-.hoppes had 
bene preachers, there shoulde ncucr haue iKcn any suclie 
thyngc, but we hauc a good hope of belter We haue 
had a good begynnynge, 1 bescch God to contincwe it 

In another he tells it length ‘Master More’s’ 
story' of Tcntcrden steeple I p igc 123) Ihefiinous 
descnption of the dee il is the most diligent preacher 
m Engl ind is from the sermon on the Ploiighers 
(• 549 — .also reprinted by Mr Vrber 

And nowc I would a-.lve a straunge (jucition Who 
IS the moA diligent bislioppe and prelate m al 'England, 
that passeth al the ic>le in deimge hi, oflice, I can tel, 
for I kiiowc him, who tt is, I knowe hym well But 
nowe I ihynkc I se you ly at mg and hearkening, that I 
shoulde name him There is one tlmt |)asaeth al the 
other, and is the mo t diligent prelate and preaeher m | 
al England And w\l ye knowe who it is? I wyl 1 
tel you It IS the Deuyl lie is the inoste dyligent 1 
preacher of al other, he is neucr out of lies dioces, he is 
neuerfrom his cure, yeshal neucr fvndc hym \noccupyed, 
he 13 citer in his parishe, he kcepeth residence at al 
tymes, ye slial ncuer fynde hsan out of the waye, cal for 
him when you wyl, he is euer at home, the diligentestc 
preacher in all the Rcalmc, he is euer at ht> ploughe, 
no lordynge nor loytnnge can hyndcr hym he i, euer 
apphynge his busynes, ye shal neuer fynde hym idle, 

I warraunle you And his office is to hinder religion, 
to maynlaync superslicion, to set \p idolatrie, to teach 
al kyndc of popetric, he is rcaiUc as can be washed, for 
to sette forthe his ploughe, to deuise as manye wayes, ns 
can be, to deface and oijscure Codes glory M here the 
Deuyl Is residcnte and hath his plough goinge there 
awaye with bdkes and vp with candelles, awayc wylh 
Bibles and vp with beades, awaye wylh the lyglitc of 
the Gospel, and \-p with the lyjite of candells, yea at 
noonc dayes. Where the Deuyll is rcsidenle, that he 
maye prcuailc, \p W’yth al superstition and idolatnc, 
sensing, pcintynge of ymages, candles, jialmes, asshes, 
holye water, and newe seruice of raeues muenting, as 
though man could inuent a belter waye to honoure 
Goil wyth then God him selfe hath apointed. Dowaic 
with Chnstes crosse, vp with purgatory picke purse, vp 
wylli hyrni, the popish pourgatone I mean Awaye avylh 
clothmge the naked, the pore and impotent, vp wytli 
dcckymge of ymages and gayc gamishinge of slockes and 
stones, vp ivyth mannes traditions and his lawes, dowaie 
avyth Gods traditions and hys most holy worde, downc 
wydh the oldc honoure dewe to God, and vp wylh the 
new gods honour, let al things be done m latine. There 
muste be nothynge but lalinc, not as much as Men ento 
homo qtted anij es, et in auenm reuerUns Remembre 
man that thou arte asshes, and into asshes thou shalte 


retumc Whielie lie the wordes tint the minister 
speaketh to the iguomunte people, when he gyueth 
them asshes \pon aSshe wensdaye, but It mu,te be spoke-n 
m latine Glides wonle may in nowy,o lie translated 
into englyshe Oh tliat our prebtes woulde be as dih 
gente to sown the come of good doiflrme as Sathan is 
to so ve cockel and darnel And this is the deuilysbe 
ploughiuge, tile which worckelli to hauc thingcs in 
latine, and lettcth the fruteful edification But here some 
man will sale to me, what, sir, are ye so pnuie of the 
deuils counsell that ye know al this to lie true? fruh 
I know him to wel, and haue obeyeat him a little to 
much 111 condescsiitinge to some follie And I knowe 
him as otlier men do, yea, tliat he is euer occupied and 
euer busie in folowinge liis plough 1 1 no v bi saint 
Peter whieli saietli of him Sir/i? Uo rii^i ns circuit 
querens qium dciiont He gO' th aboute lyl e a roannge 
lyon scckynge whoine he maye deuourc 1 woulde haue 
this texte wel \ewed and examinei! euerye worde of it 
Circuit, he goeth aboute in euerye corner of hi dioees. 
He goeth on sisilaciim daylye He leauelli no place of 
hys cuie snuisited He walketh round aboute from 
place to place ind ceaseth not Siciit tep, as a Ron, that 
Is, strongly, boldly, and proudlyc, straytelye and fiercclye, 
with h lule lookes, wylh h\s proude counteiiaunce', wyth 
hys stately braggynge-s R i^icns, roarin,,c, for he Ictteth 
not slippe any occasion to speake or to roare out aehen 
he seeth hi 3 tyme Querem, he goeth 'liout scelyng 
and not sleepy ng, as oiire bishoppes do 1 ut he sekctli 
diligently, he searcheth diligently al eorner , wheras he 
may haue his pray, he roueth abrode in euen place ol 
his dioccs, he standelh not styl, he is neuer at rcste, hut 
euer in hande wyth his jiloiuh that it may go iorwarde 
Blit there was neucr sueli a preacher in England as 
he is 

See Laumer 5 Arm i;/;j n/i «i cJilcil b> Ceirie with Life 

for ilie Paikcr Socicij (iSn-ts) mj dm 1 lies Lj Cdfin (17S5), 
Bemaus {iTty srj cJ it^o) ai J R M aaJ A J Cail>!c 
(*! atlcrft of Kcl)„iuir, 1500), aiij the btLtic„rjph> prciu-d to 
Arbcr s repnijt of Tne 1 1 u^t * rs 

Aichbi'sliup C'r.iiuiier. — After the trans 
laltons of the Bible, especially the Authorised 
b’eision, probabK no one book has been so In 
fluenti il in Cst ibhshing a stand ird of dignity 
and grace for the Engdish tong'ue as the Book of 
Common Pray cr And both the first Pr la er Book 
of Edward A I and the second — which is sub- 
stantially the Prayer Book still m use — were 
drawn up under the supcnision of fhom is 
Cranmer, and doubtless owe much of their beauty 
and dignity ofdeeotional uttennee to his inspira- 
tion and guid ince Die history of this great 
successor of Bccket — sometimes so much of an 
opportunist as to draw on him the charge of being 
a ‘timeserver’ — is so well known that here we 
need do no more than recapitulate the chief dates 
of his life Born in Nottinghamshire m 1489, and 
educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, lie m 1529 
pleased Henry' VIII by his suggestion that the 
question of a divorce should be referred to the 
unncrsitics of Chnstendom Successively royal 
chaplain and archdeacon of Taunton, he was con- 
secrated AVarhani’s successor at C intcrbury m 1533. 
and played a very conspicuous part m Church 
ai)d State — espcciallv m tlie great revolution 
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known as the Reformation under Henry VIII 
and Edward VI — until Maiy-’b accession, he 
was con\ ictcd of treason and of heresj , recanted 
his heresy, and then recanted his recantation , 
and died calmly at the stake m 1556 

Prejudices of the most opposite kinds ha\e too 
long prevented correct \ncws of his character, m 
a \ery difficult time he was no doubt somewhat 
defective in strength of character, but he was 
unquestionahly one of those who did most to 
mould the polit) of the Church of England He 
was without dispute tlie most learned English 
theologian of his time Latimer made no pretence 
to scholarship or learning , Gardiner had a knack 
of skilfull> using theological commonplaces m con- 
trov ersy, but little more , his j ounger contemporaia , 
Bishop Jewel, was also mainlj a controversialist, 
and Bishop Ridlev declared of Cranmer, ‘ He 
passeth me no less than the learned master his 
young scholar’ Over forty works bv him arc 
known He translated many dev otional forms into 
noble English, and, as we have seen, the Pra>cr 
Book owes much to his command of the mother- 
tongue. He certamlj wrote some hj mns, and there 
IS even ground for believing that the version of 
‘Vem Creator Spintus’ in the ordination service 
is from his own pen The preface to the first 
Prayer Book was entirely his, and so was the 
vigorous preface to the repnnts (1540-41) of the 
Great Bible, of which the following — with us in- 
teresting reference to the ‘ Sx\on ’ and other old 
translations — is the first part 
For two sondne sortes of people, it scinctli moche 
necessary that sotncthvngc be said in the entrje of 
th)S book, bj the vvaje of a preface or prologue, 
ivhcrby licrafier it waye be both the better accepted 
of them whicli hitherto coulde not well beare it, and 
also the better vsed of them which hcrtoforc haue 
mysused it. For truly _omc there are that be to slowe, 
and nede the spurre some other seme to quicke, and 
netle more of the biydcll some loose thevr game bj 
shorte sholynge, some by ouer shotvnge some walke 
to moche on the Icfte hande, some to moche on the 
rjght. In the former sorte be all the> that refuse to 
reade, or to hcare redde the scripture in thejr vulgar 
tonges , mocU worse they that also let or discourage 
ihe other from the readyngc or heannge Iherof In 
the latter sorte be they, whiche by their inordinate 
readyngc, undiscreete speakymg, contentious disputyng, 
or otherwyae, by their Iicencyous Ijvynge, slauuder and 
hjaider the vvorde of God moost of al other, wherof 
they vvolde seme to be greatest furtherers These two 
sortes, albeit they be moost farre unlyke the one to 
the other, yet they both deserue in clfecle lyke re 
prochc Nejther can I well tell vvhyther of them 1 
maye ludge the more olTender, hyan that doth obsti 
nately refuse so godlye and goodly knowledge, or hym 
that so ungodly and so ungoodly doth abuse the same 
And as touchymgc the former, I vvolde marvailc moche 
that any man sholde be so madd as to refuse in darkenes 
lygbt , in hoDger, foode , in colde, Tver for the worde 
of God lb lyght , hicerna pedtbus vteu uerhum tnum 
Foode, turn in solo pane uunt homo, sec! 'in omni lerbo 
Del Fyer, ipnem iiein millcre in terrain, ct quid 


ttolo, nisi lit arduil 1 I w olde matvaile (I say e) at 
thys, saue that I con^yder how moche enstome and 
vsage maye do So tliat yf there were a people, as 
somevvrvte De Citnmeriis, which, neuer sawe the Sunne 
by reason that they be situated farre towardc the north 
pole, and be enclosed and ouershadowed with hygh 
monntaynes, it is credyble and lyke ymough that yf, by 
the power and vvyll of God, the mountaynes sholde 
synke downe and gyve place, that the lyght of the 
Sunne myght haue cnterauncc to them, at the fyrst 
some of them vvolde be offende’d^ therwyth And 
the olde pronerbe alTermeth, that after tyllage of come, 
was fyrst fountle, many delyted more to fede of maste 
and acomes, whervvyth they haue bene accustomed, 
than to cate breed made of good come. Soche is the 
nature of custome, that it causeth vs to beare all 
thyaigca well and easily e, whenvyth we haue bene 
accustomed, and to be olTended with all thyaiges 
ihctvnio contrary And therfore I can well thvnke 
them worthy pardon, vvhvch at the commvaig abroad 
of scripture doubted and drewc backe But soch as 
wyll jicrsyste st\l in Iheyr vvvifulnes, I muste nedcs 
ludgc not onely foolyahe, frovvarde, and obstinate, but 
also peuvbhc, pemerse, and mdurate 

x\nd yet, yf the matter sholde be tryed by custome, 
we myght also allege custome for the rcadyaige of 
the scripture m the vulgare tonge, and prescrvbe the 
more auncicnt custome. For it is not moch aboue 
one hundreth veare ago, sens scripture hath not bene 
accustomed to be redde in the vulgar tonge within 
this realmc , and many hundred y cares before that it 
V as translated and rede m the Savones tonge, why eh 
at that tyanc was cure mothers toage Wherof there 
reroayaieih yet dmers copyes founde lately in olde 
abheis, of soch antique manors of wntvaige and speak 
ing, that fewc men nowe ben able to reade and 
vnderstande them \diX when this language waxed 
olde and out of comen vsage, because folkc shulde 
not lacke the frute of reading, U was agayaie translateal 
lU the newer language V herof yet also many copies 
remayaie and he dav ly founde 

But nowe to let passe custome, and to weye, as wyse 
men cucr shuldc, the thvng m hys aware nature let 
vs here discussc, M hat it auay leth senpture to be 
had and redde of the laye and vailgare people And 
to this qucstiou I entende here to saye notliyng hut 
that was spoken and wrvtlen by the noble doctour 
and roost morall diuine saynt John Chnsostome, m 
hys tbyade sermon De Lazaro albeit I wilbe some 
thymge shorter, and gethcr the matter into feawer 
wordes and lesse row me then he doth there, because 
I vvolde not be tedious 

See ihe Parker Society s edmon of Cranmer s works Genkjars 
4 voU. 1844-46) and the Lives by Stjypc (1694), Gilpin (1784), Todd 
(1831) Le Bas (1833) Dean Hook in Lr'et 0/ the ArcIibishoJ'S \ , 
val 1868), CoHette (1887) and Mason (1898) and Bishop Dowdcri 
m The Warkuttuiship ti/ the ^rayer Booh (1900). 

Jolin Lclaud, ‘father of English antiquaries,’ 
was born in London about 1506, and educated at 
St Paul’s School, Cambridge, and Oxford , he also 
made some stay in Pans. He was one of the 
earliest Greek scholars in England , was acquainted 
wnth French, Italian, and Spanish , and studied 
(as very few then did) Welsh and Anglo-Saxon 
Henry VIII made him one of his chaplains, and 
bestowed several benefices upon him , and in 
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1533 made him ‘king’b antiquary,’ with a com- 
mission to search for documents and antiquities 
m all cathedrals, abbeys, and colleges, or wherever 
records and antiquities i.ere deposited With this 
commission he began a tour which lasted six (if 
not more) years, and amassed a tast store of 
information designed to be worked up into the 
‘Histone and Antiquities of the Nation’ He 
was terribly distressed by the shocking destruc- 
tion of priceless documents at the dissolution of 
mon istencs, and earnestly besought Cromwell to 
authonse him to collect the MSS for the hinge’s 
library , and he did thus secure a few from being 
utterly lost. He laboured with prodigious in 
dustry, but in vain, to digest his vast collection 
of matenal, into which Stow and Camden and 
Willnm Burton and Dugdalc burrowed The last 
five years of his life were darkened by insanity, 
he died in 1552 He published in his hfclimc some 
Latin poems ind a few English and Latin tracts , 
but his great work, fhe Itinerary, though current 
in several MS copies, did not sec the light in print 
till 1710-12, when It w.is published in nine volumes 
b) riiomaS Hearne Many of his papers are now 
in the Bodleian 1 ibrary and British Museum Hall 
edited the Conimentarn lU Siriptoribus rintannicts 
m 1709 , and Hearne published six volumes of the 
Collectanea in 1715 Denventwater, the Ronlan 
Wall, and rmtagel arc described in these extracts 
from the Itinerary, the fourth records one of 
many such traditions 

On the Lft Side of the Yflc, where as the Water of 
TJarguent nfitli, is a lytic poorc Market lown cavvlled 
Kefwike, and yt is a Myk fro S Herclicrtcs file that 
Bede fpeketh of Divers Spnnge*s cummeth ovvt of 
lioroilalc, and fo make a great Lovvgh that wc cawlc 
a Boole , and ther yn be 111 fdes Yn the one ys the 
Iledd Places of M Kadcl)f an other 13 cavvled S 
Ilerebcrts Iflc, wher is a ChapeL the 111 )s Vjear Ifle, 
ful of trees lyke a Wyldemcs 

Bytw7xt rhyrvval and North Tyne yn the waft Ground 
flondcth yet notable Peaces of the Wall, the which was 
made ex lapide quadmto, as yt there appereth yet Looke 
wher as the Grovvnd js bell cnhabited thorowg the 
Walk, fo there j I led appereth by rcafon of Buildinges 
made of the Stones of the Waule. The Walk on the 
farther fide toward the Pnfles was drongly dichyd Befide 
the Stone Wall, ther appere yet yn very many Places 
i-esltgia mun cespititii, that was an Arow Shot a this fide 
the Stone Wal , but that it was tlioroughly made as the 
Stone wal was yt doth not vvel appere there. 

Fro Bolnes to Burgh abovvt a im Myles, fro thens 
yt goeth within half a Myk of Cairluel, and lelTe on the 
North fide, and crolTcth over Edon a 111 Quarters of a 
Myk benetho Cairluel, and fo to Terreby a litel ViHag 
a Myk fro CairlueL then thorowgh the barony of 
Lmdok , and tiiorovvgh Gilkfland on the North fide of 
the River of Ardmg a Quarter of a Myk of the Abbay 
of Lenarcoll, and then a 111 hlyles above Lcnarcod yt 
crolTcth over Ardmg, then over the htk Brooke of Poll 
rolfe, the which devideth Gilkfiand in Cumberland from 
Sovvth Pyndale yn Northumbreland. then to a Cartel 
caulled Thirkwal, rtondyng on the fame, thens direiflly 


Ell thorowgh Sovvth Tyndale not far fro the great 
Kuines of the Cartel of Cairvorein, the which be nere 
rhyrlevval, and fo over North Tyne, then direifUy Ert 
thorowgh the Hcdd of Northumbreland. 

Wyth yn me Myles of the fayde Camylford apon the 
North Clif ys lintagcl, the which Cartel had he lykehod 
111 IVardes, wherof 11 be woren away with gulfyng yn 
of the Se. yn fo much that yt hathe made ther almort 
an Iflc, and no way ys to enter ynto hyt now but by long 
Elmc Jrces layde for a Bryge So that now withovv le 
the Ifle renneth alonly a Gate Howfe, a Walk, and a 
fals Braye dyged and walled In the Iflc remayne old 
Walles, and yn the Ert Part of the fame, the Growtid 
beyng lower, remayneth a Walk emliatcled, and Men 
alyve faw ther yn a Portern Dore of \ren Ther is yn 
the Ifle a prety Chapel with a lumbe on the left Syde. 
Ther ys alfo yn the Iflc a Welle, and ny by the fame ys 
a Place heweii owt of the Stony Ground to the I.ength 
and Brcde of a Man Alfo ther remayneth ym the Ifle a 
Grovvnd quadrant walled as ytwere a Garden Plot And 
by this Walk appere the Ruines of a Vault The 
Grovvnd of this Ifle now nurylhyth Shepe and Conys. 

Martar Payncll told me that he faw at Brakley in the 
Parts by Bukyngham manifert Tokens that it had bene 
a Wallyd Toune, and Tokens of the Gates and Tow res m 
the Walles by the halfe Cirkles of the FoundMions of 
them (I fowght diligently, and could find no Tokens 
of Wales or Diches.) And that there bathe licne a 
Caftell, the Dyke and Hills whereof do yet appere (I 
faw the Cartk Plott.) And that there hathe bene dy van 
Churches in iL And that ther was of late a Place of 
Croflyd Friers, and that one Ncvdl a great Gentilman 
there was buned And that one Neville apon a lyme 
kyllyd m the Churclic at Brakcky a Pneft and buried 
hym in his faend Vertiments and that this Ncvill toke 
there an othar Pnrt and buried hym qmke. 

Gcoryc C'.ivcmlisli was gcntlcman-usher to 
Cardinal Wolscy, was strongly attached to him, 
and after the prelate’s fall continued to serve him 
faithfully till his death, when he returned to 
Suffolk. He died about 1562, leaving'' in manu 
script T. Life of Cardinal Wolsey, long attnbuted 
to his brother. Sir William, one of Henry VIII ’s 
privy councillors This first separate biography 
in the English tongue, vvntten about 1557 by a 
devout Catholic full of regrets for the past, could 
not well be pubhshed m Elizabeth’s days, but 
circulated in MS copies, about a dozen of which 
are still extant It was published first for party 
purposes m 1641, m a mutilated form , like this, 
all the other editions down to 1815 were very 
imperfect Mr Singer believed himself to have 
been fortunate enough to identify the author’s 
ovvTi autograph MS , and from it he printed his 
very careful edition, with introduction, notes, 
and appendices But unluckily he not merely 
‘modernised’ the spelling, but sought occasionally 
to improve the style, even altenng the author’s 
words , so that the Kelmscoit edition, pnnted in 
1893 froni a transenpt of the autograph in the 
British Museum, was the first to give us the book 
as the author left it Our extracts are from the 
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Kelmscott edition Of the work Mr Singer said 
‘ ft js a Hork without pretension, but full of natural 
eloquence, devoid of the formality of a set rheton- 
cal composition, unspoiled b> the affectation of that 
classical maiuier in which all biography and history 
of old time was prescnbed to be ivntten, and 
which often divests such records of the attraction 
to be found in the conversational stjle of Ca\en- 
dish. Our great poet has literally followed 
him in several passages of his King Henry VIH , 
merely putting his language into verse Add to 
this the histoncal importance of the work, as the 
only sure and authentic source of information upon 
many of the most interesting events of that reign, 
and from which all histonans have largely drawn 
(through the secondary medium of Hohnshcd and 
Stow, and adopted Cavendish’s narrative), and its 
intnnsic value need not be more fully expressed ’ 
The following is an account of a ‘tryhumphant 
bankett’ given by Wolse> to the king and court 

And whan it pleased the kyng’s majestie for his recrea- 
aon to repayer nnto the Cardynall's hovvsse, as he dyd 
dyvers tynies m the yerc, at whiche tyme there wanted 
no preparacions or goodly fumylure, w ith vyaunds of the 
fynest sort that mjght be provided for mony or frend 
shype , such pleasyrs ware then devysed for the k)ngs 
comfort &. consolacion, as mjght be invented or by 
man's wjtt imagyned The banketts ware set forthe 
with masks and mumreyes in so gorgeous a sort and 
costly maner, that it was an hevyn to behold Ther 
wanted no dames or damselles, meate or apte to dauncc 
with the maskers, or to gamysshe the place for the 
tjrme with other goodly disports Than was ther all 
kynd of musykc and armonje set forthe with excellent 
vojces bothe of men and childeme. I have seen the kyng 
sotleynly come m thctber in a maske with a dosvn of 
other maskers, all in garments lyke shepherds, made of 
fjnnc cloth of gold, and fyne cryraosyn sattcn panetl, 
and cappes of the same, w ith visors of good proporcion 
of visonamy , ther heares and beards other of fynne gold 
vvyer, or ells of syhcr, and some boyng of blake sylke, 
hav mg XV i torches berers, besids ther dromes, and other 
persons attendyng uppon them with visors, &. clothed 
all m satten of the sajne colours And at his commyng, 
byfore he came into the hall, ye shall understand that 
he came by water to the wateigate, vvitliout any noyse, 
where, ajenst his coming, was lajcd charged many 
chambers at whos lending they were all shot of, 
vvlnche made such a romblc m the ayer that it was 
lyke thornier It made all the noble men, ladyes, and 
gentilwomen to muse what it shold mean commyng so 
sodenly, they sitting quj etlj at a solemn bankett , under 
this sort first je shall perceyve that tlie tables ware sett 
m the chamber of presence, hankeltwjsc covered, ray 
Lord Cardynall syttjng under the clothe of eslat, and 
there havjng all his servjce all alone, and than was 
there sett a ladj and a noble man, or gentilman and 
a gentilwoman thoroughcow t all the tables in the 
chamber on the oon side, which was made and joyned 
as It ware but oon table All which order and device 
was don and devysed by the Lord Sands the Lonl 
ChamberJajme, and also by Syr Henry Guyleford, Con 
Irollcr with the kyng Than mimedyatly after this great 
shott of gonncj, tile Cardynall desired the seyd Lord 
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Chamberlayne and Controller to loke what this sodea 
shot shold mean, as though he knewe nothyng of the 
matter They thcruppon lokyng ovvt of the wyndowe 
into Temes, retomed agayn, and showed hyme that 
It semed to them that there shold be some noble men 
and strayngers arryved at bis biygge, as amba&>itors 
frome some forrayn prynce With that, quoth the 
Cardynall, I shall dcsier yovv because ye can speke 
frenchc to take the paynnes to go down m to the hall 
to encounter and to receyve them according to ther 
estats and to conduct them to thys chamber, where 
they shall se us iS. all these noble personages syttyng 
merely at our bankett, desyTyng them to sitt down 
with us and to take part of our fare &. pastyme. Ihey 
went mcontynent dovra into the hall, where they re 
ceyved them withxx newe torches, and conveyed them 
uppe m to the chamber, with suchc a nomber of dromes 
and lyves as I have seldome seen together at oon tyme m 
any maske 

At ther arryvall m to the chamber 11 and n together, 
they went directly byfore the Cardynall where he salt, 
salutyng hyme very reverently , to whome the Lord 
Chamberlayn for them sayd, Syr, forasmyebe as tliey 
be slravngers and can speke no Englysshe, they have 
desirerl me to declare unto your grace thus They 
havymg understandyng of thys your tryhumphant bankett, 
where was assembled suche nomber of excellent fayer 
dames, cow Id do no lesse under the supportacion of your 
good grace, but to repayer hether to view as were liar 
mcomperable beavvlie, or for to accompany them at 
mume chaunce, and than after to daunce with tlicm 
and so to have of thaym acquayntamice. Awl, Syr, 
tliey furthermore requyer of your graces lycentx to 
accomplesshe the cause of ther repayer To wliorae 
the Cardynall answered, that he v\a.s very well contcntyd 
they shold do so Than the maskars went first ic saluted 
all the dames as thej satt, and than retorned to the most 
worthy tst, and there opyned a cuppe full of gold with 
ctownes and other peces of coyaie, to whome they sett 
dyvers pecys to cast at Thus in this maner perusyng 
all the ladys and gentylvvomen, and to some they lost 
and of some thev won And thus don, they retomed 
unto the Cardymall with great reverence, poryaig down 
all the crownes in the cuppe, which was almught 11 c. 
crovvne.> At all ' quoth the Cardynall, and so cast the 
dyse and wane them all at a cast, where at was great joy 
made Than quod the Cardyaiall to my Lord Chamber- 
layme, I pray vou, quod he, shew them that it semys 
me howe there shold be among theme some noble man, 
whome I suppose to be mychc more worthy of honor 
to silt tx occupie this lome and place than I , to whome 
I wold most gladiv, yf I knewe hyme, surrender my 
place accord vng to my dew lie Than spake my Lord 
Chamberlayne unto them m Frenclie, declaryng my Lord 
Cardynall’s mmd , and they roundyng hyme agayxi in 
the eare, my Lord Chamberlaymc said to my Lord 
Cardynall, Sir, they confesse, quod he, that among 
them there is suche a noble personage, among whome 
if your grace can appoynt hyme frome the other, he 
IS contented to discloos hvme self, and to aecepte 
your place most worthcly With that the Cardynall, 
takyng a gootl advysement among them, at the last, 
quwl he, Me stray 3 tlie gentilman with the blake 
beard shold be ev^-n he And with that he arose 
out of hys chayer, and offered the same to the gcntil 
man m the blake beard, with his cappe m hu hand 
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1533 made him ‘king’s antiquary,’ tvith a com- 
mission to search for documents and antiquities 
in all cathedrals, abbeys, and colleges, or wherever 
records and antiquities t.ere deposited With this 
commission he began a tour nhich lasted si\ (if 
not more) years, and amassed a vast store of 
information designed to be worked up into the 
‘Histone and Antiquities of the Nation’ He 
was terribly distressed by the shocking destruc- 
tion of pnceless documents at the dissolution of 
monastenes, and camestlj besought Cromwell to 
authonse him to collect the MSS for the king’s 
library , and he did thus secure a few from being 
utterly lost. He laboured with prodigious in- 
dustry, but in vain, to digest his vast collection 
of material, into which Stow and Camden and 
William Burton and Dugdale burrowed The last 
five years of his life vvere darkened by insanity, 
he died m 1552 He published m his lifetime some 
Latin poems and a few English and Latin tracts , 
but his great work, fhe Itiiioary, though current 
m several MS copies did not see the light in pnnt 
till 1710-12, when It w is published in nine volumes 
by Thomas Hcarne. Manj of his papers are now 
in the Bodleian Library and Bntish Museum Hall 
edited the Commeniarn de tploribus Rntanntcis 
m 1709 , and Hcarne published six volumes of the 
Colkctanea in 1715 Derwentwater, the Roman 
Wall, and Tintagel are desenbed in these extracts 
from the Itinerary j the fourth records one of 
many such traditions 

On the Eft Side of the Yfle, where as the Water of 
Barguent nfith, is a lytle poore Market Town cavvlled 
Kefwike, and yt is a Myle fro S Ilereliertcs Ifle that 
Bede fpeketh of Divers Springes cummeth owt of 
Borodale, and fo make a great Lowgh that we cawlc 
a Poole, and thcr yn t>e 111 Ifles Yn the one ys the 
Iledd Places of M Radcljf an other is cawlcd S 
Hercberts Ifle, wher is a Chapel the 111 )S Vycar Ifle, 
ful of trees lyke a Wyldemes 

By twyxt Thynval and North Tyne yn the wall Ground 
flondcth yet notable Peaces of the Wall, the which was 
made ex laptde quadrato, as yt there appereth yet Looke 
wher as the Grownd ys befl cnhabited thorowg the 
Walle, fo there yt left appereth by reafon of Buildmges 
made of the Stones of the Waule. The Walle on the 
farther fide toward the Pnfles was ftrongly dichyd Befide 
the Stone Wall, ther appere yet yn very many Places 
zesltjia mun cespiUiii, that was an Arow Shot a this fide 
the Stone Wal , but that it was thoroughly made as the 
Stone wal was yt doth not vvel appere there. 

Fro Bolnea to Burgh abowt a 1111 Myles, fro thens 
yt gocth within half a Myle of Cairluel, and lelfe on the 
North fide, and crofleth over Edon a in Quarters of a 
Myle benethe Cairluel, and fo to Terreby a litel Villag 
a Myle fro Cairluek then thorowgh the barony of 
Lmftok , and thorowgh Gillefland on the North fide of 
the Kiver of Ardmg a Quarter of a Myle of the Abbay 
of I.enarcoft, and then a in, Myles above Lenarcoft yt 
crofleth over Ardmg, then over the Iitle Brooke of Poll 
roffc, the which devideth Gillefland m Cumberland from 
South Tyndale yn Northumbreland. then to a Cartel 
caulled Thitlewal, ftondyng on the fame, thens diredly 


Lft thorowgh Sowth Tyndale not far fro the great 
Rumes of the Cartel of Cairvorem, the which be nere 
Thyrlevval, and fo over North Tyne, then diredlly Eft 
thorowgh the Iledd of Northumbreland 

Wythyn lui. Myles of the fayde Camylford apon the 
North Clif ys Tintagel, the which Cartel had lie lykehod 
iiL Wardes, wherof 11 be woren away with gulfyng yn 
of the Se. yn fo much that yt hathe made ther alraoft 
an Ifle, and no way ys to enter ynto hyt now but by long 
Elme Trees layde for a Bryge So that now vvnthowte 
the Ifle rennetli alonly a Gate Howfe, a Walle, and a 
fals Braye dyged and walled In the Ifle remayne old 
Walles, and yn the Eft Part of the fame, tlic Grownd 
beyng lower, remaynetli a Walk embateled, and Men 
alyve faw ther yn a Poftern Dore of Yren Thcr is yn 
the Ifle a prety Chapel with a Tumbe on the left Syde 
Tlier ys alfo yn the Ifle n Welle, and ny by the fame ys 
a Place hewen ow t of the Stony Growaid to the Length 
and Brede of a Man Alfo ther remayneth ym the Ifle a 
Grownd quadrant walled as yt were a Garden Plot. And 
by this Walle appere the Kuines of a Vault The 
Grownd of this Ifle now nuryfliyth Shepe and Conys. 

Maflar Paynell told me that he faw at Brakley in the 
Parts by Bukynglnm mamfert Tokens that it liad bene 
a Wallyd Toune, and Tokens of the Gates and Tow res in 
the Walles by the halfc Cirkles of the Foundqtions of 
them (I fowglit diligently, and could find no lokens 
of Wales or Dichcs ) And that there Inthe bene a 
Caftell, the Dyke and Hills whereof do yet appere (I 
faw the Cartle Plott) And that there hathe bene dyvars 
Churches in it. And that thcr was of late a Place of 
Croffyd Fners, and that one Ncvill a great Gentilman 
tlicre was buned And that one Neville apon a tyme 
Lyllyd m tlie Churcbe at Brakeley a Pnert and buned 
hym m liis faend Vcrtimenls and that this NeviU toke 
there an olhar Pnft and buried hym quike 

George t'.n eiidLSh was gentleman-usher to 
Cardinal Wolsey, was strongly attached to him, 
and after the prelate’s fall continued to serv e him 
faithfully till his death, when he returned to 
Suffolk. He died about 1562, leaving in manu 
senpt a Life of Cardinal Wolsey, long attnbuted 
to his brother, Sir William, one of Henry VIII ’s 
pnvy councillors This first separate biography 
in the English tongue, wntten about 1557 by 1 
devout Catholic full of regrets for the past, could 
not well be published m Elizabeth’s days, but 
circulated m MS copies, about a dozen of which 
arc still extant It was published first for party 
purposes in 1641, in a mutilated form , like this, 
all the other editions down to 1815 were very 
imperfect Mr Singer believed himself to have 
been fortunate enough to identify the author’s 
own autograph MS , and from it he pnntcd his 
very careful edition, with mtroducuon, notes, 
and appendices But unluckily he not merely 
‘ modernised ’ the spelling', but sought occasionally 
to improve the style, even altering the author’s 
words , so that the Kelmscott edition, printed in 
1893 from a transcript of the autograph in the 
Bntish Museum, was the first to give us the book 
as the author left it Our extracts are from the 
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Kelmscott edition Of the work Mr Singer said 
‘ It is a work without pretension, but full of natural 
eloquence, devoid of the formality of a set rhetori- 
cal composition, unspoiled by the affectation of that 
classical manner m. which all biography and history 
of old time was prescnbed to be written, and 
which often divests such records of the attraction 
to be found in the conversational style of Caven- 
dish Our great poet has literally followed 

him in several passages of his King Htnry VIIT , 
merely putting his language into verse. Add to 
this the histoncal importance of the w ork, as the 
only sure and authentic source of information upon 
many of the most interesting events of that reign, 
and from which all historians have largely drawn 
(through the secondary medium of Holinshed and 
Stow , and adopted Cav endish’s narrativ e), and its 
intrinsic value need not be more fully expressed.’ 
The following is an account of a ‘tryhumphant 
bankett' given by Wolsey to the king and court 

And whan it pleased the kyng's majestie for his recrea- 
cion to repayer unto the Cardy nail's howsse, as he dyd 
dyvers tyanes in the yere, at vvhichc tyane there wanted 
no prcparacions or goodly fumylure, with vyaunds of the 
fyaiest sort that myght be provided for mony or frend 
shype , such pleasy ts ware tlien devyscd for the kyng’s 
comfort &. consolaaon, as myght bo invented or by 
man’s wytt unagyned The banketls ware set forthc 
with masks and mumreyes in so gorgeous a sort and 
costly maner, that it was an hevyn to behold Ther 
wanted no dames or damselies, meate or apte to daunce 
with the maskers, or to gamysshe the place for the 
tyme with other goodly disports Than was ther all 
kynd of musyke and armonye set forthc vntU excellent 
voyces bothe of men and cbildeme. I have seen the kyng 
sodcynly come in thelher in a maske with a dosyn of 
other maskers, all in garments lyke shepherds, made of 
fynne cloth of gold, and fyne crymosyn sat ten paned, 
and cappes of the same, with vasors of good proporaon 
of Msonamy , ther heares and beards other of fynne gold 
wy cr, or ells of sylv er, and some beyng of blake sylke , 
having \vi torches berers, besids ther dromes, and other 
persons attendyng uppon them watli visors, S. clothed 
all m satten of the same colours. And at his commyng, 
&. byfore he came into the hall, ye shall understand that 
he came by water to the Watergate, watUout any noyse, 
where, ayenst his coming, was layed charged many 
chambers at vvhos londmg they were all shot of, 
whiche made such a romble in the ayer that it wais 
lyke ihonder It made all the noble men, ladyes, and 
gentilwomen to muse what it shold mean commyng so 
sodenly, they sitting quyellv at a solemn bankclt , umler 
this sort first ye shall perceyve that the tables ware sett 
in the chamber of presence, bankettwyse covered , my 
Lord Cardyaiall syttyaig under the clothe of estat, and 
there havyng all his scrvycc all alone , and than was 
there sett a lady and a noble man, or gcntilman and 
a gcntilwonum ihoroughcowt all the tables m the 
chamber on the ooii side, which was made and joyned 
as it vrarc but oon table All which order and device 
was don and devysed by the Lord Sands ihe Lonl 
Chamberlayne, and also by Syr Henry Guyleford, Con 
troller with the kyng Than iramedyatly after this great 
sholl of gimnes, the Cardynall desired the seyal Lord 


Chamberlayne and Controller to loke what this soden 
shot shold mean, as though he knewe notfayng of the 
matter Fhey theruppon lokyng owt of the wyndowe 
into Temes, retomed agayn, and showed hynie that 
it semed to them that tlicre shold be some noble men 
and strayngers any red at his brygge, os ambassitors 
frome some forrayn pry nee With that, quoth the 
Cardyaiall, I shall dcsier yow because ye can speke 
frenche to take the paynnes to go down m to the halt 
to encounter and to rcceyve them according to ther 
estals and to conduct them to thys chamber, where 
they shall se us & all these noble personages syltyng 
merely at our bankett, desywyng them to sitt down 
with us and to take part of our fare & pastyme They 
went incontynent down into the Iiall, where they re 
ceyved them witUxx new e torches, and conveyed them 
uppe m to the chamber, w ith suche a nomber of drome-s 
and (yv es as I bar e seldome seen togetlier at oon tyme m 
any maske 

At ther arryvall in to the chamber ii and ii together, 
they went directly byfore the Cardynall where he satt, 
saluUng hyme very reverently, to whome the Lord 
Chamberlayn for them sayd, Syr, forasraydic as they 
be strayngers and can speke no Englysshe, they have 
desired me to declare unto your grace thus. They 
havyng understandyng of thys your tryhumphant bankett, 
where was assembled suche nomber of excellent fayer 
dames, cowld do no losse under the supportacion of y our 
good grace, but to repayer hethcr to view as were ther 
incomperable bcawtie, or for to accompany them at 
murae chaunce, and than after to daunce with them 
and so to have of thaym acquayntaunce. And, SyT, 
they furthermore requyer of your graces lytxnce to 
accomplesshe the cau.se of ther repayer To whome 
the Cardynall answered, that he was very well contenlyd 
lliev shold do so Than the maskars went first &r saluted 
all tlie dames as they' satt, and than retomed to the most 
worthy est, and there opyned a cuppe full of gold, with 
crovvTies and other peces of coyne, to whome tiicy sett 
dyvers peevs to cast at Thus m this maner perusyrng 
all the ladys and gentyivvoraen, and to some they lost 
and of some they won And thus don, they retomed 
unto the Carrlynall with great reverence, poiyng down 
all the crownes m the cuppe, vvhich was alxiught ii c. 
crownes At all ' quoth the Cardynall, and so cast the 
dyse and wane them all at a cast, where at was great joy 
made Than quod the Cardynall to mv Lord Chamber 
iaync, I prav you, quod he, shew them that it semys 
me hovve there shold be among theme some noble man, 
whome I suppose to be myche more worthy of honor 
to sitt i.. occupic this romc and place than I , to vvhqme 
I wold most gladlv, yf I knewe hyme, surrender my 
place accordyng to my devvlic Thau spake my Lord 
ChamberlavTic unto them in Frenche, declaryog my Lord 
Cardynall’s mind , and they roundyaig hyme agayn m 
the care, mv Lord Chamberlayne said to my Lord 
Cardynall, Sir, they confesse, quod he, that among 
them there is suche a noble personage, among whome 
if your grace can appoynt hyme frome the other, he 
is contentcrl to discloos hyme self, and to acceplc 
your place most worthcly With that the Cardynall, 
lakyrng a good advysuiient among them, at the last, 
quod he. Me semvs the gcntilman with the blake 
heard shold be cvyai he And with that he arose 
out of hys chayer, and oflercvl the same to the geniil 
man in the blake beard, walh hn, cappe in his hand 
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ri^ pLtion to -whome lie olTercd tlian hib dia>er vas 
S}T Lduaul ille, a comI\ kn>2ht of a goodl> pcr- 
sonog.-, that jn)i.hu more resembled the kjmg'a person 
la that jnaske than an^ other The k\ng, heiyug and 
ptrcewMig the Card\nall so disseyeed in his estimacjon 
and dioes, cold not furbeare lawjmg, but plukked down 
his \isare, and Maystcr Ncewll’s, and dasht owt nitU 
suche a pleasaunt couuttmuiicc and clierc that all noble 
cstats there assembled, sejng the kjmg to be there among 
them, rejo>sed ^t^y mjehe. Ihe Card\TiaIl eftsones de 
sired his highncs to take the place of estate, to whome 
the kyngc ansiiere*d, that he would goo first and shyfte 
his apparell , and so dejiartcd and went etrayt m to m) 
lord’s bed ehaiubcr, where was a great fier made and 
prepared for hjme, and there newe ajiparelled hjane with 
r\ehe and princely garments \nd in the tjme of the 
king’s absence, the disshes of the bankett were clean 
taken up, and th. tables spred agaj-n with newe and 
suett jierfumod clothes, eieiy man sytt>ng uutill the 
l)iig and hes niasl ers came in among theme aga)n, 
eveiy man be)ng newh apparelled lhan the kyng 
toke Ills seate under the elothe of e-statc, commaundyng 
no man to renioie, but sit still as the) dyd byfore 
Then in came a new bankett b) fore the kyng’s majestie, 
and to all the rest thorough the Lahles, whenn I suppose 
was senod ii c diSshes or aboie, of wondreouse costly 
meats and del)ces, subtill) de\’)'sed Thus passed they 
forlhe tlie hole night with bankcting, dauncing, and 
otiier tiyhumplianl dei’)ses, to the great comfort of 
the k)Tig, and pleasaunt regard of the nobjliue there 
assembled 

DranKS drums chamlirs ^hort gun , mttuK cUauna^ $num 
chiucf^ a sjlciit g-xme wjih cards or dice }OUHdyttg whispcnog 
laughing 

The stor> of Wohey’s death (1530) is memorable 
for the dramatic use made of it by Shakespeare 
in Ihnry I III — for doubtless Shakespeare had 
read Cascndish’s MS 

Ilian was he m confession the space of an hower 
And whan he had end)d his confession, Ma)Stcr 
K)ngston bade hyme good morowe, for it was abougt 
111 of the clockc m the niom)ng, and asked h)me how 
he did. Sir, (picul he, I tar) but the wall and 
pleas) r of God, to render unto hyme my symplc 
suulle in to Ins d)a)n hands. A’ct )ct so, sir, 
({uod AIa)stcr Kingston, with the grace of God, you 
shall l)ic and do lery well, if ve wyll be of good 
chore Mavster K)aigston, m) desease is suche that 
1 cannot l)ie , for I haie Iiad some eaperience m my 
desLOse and thus it is Nay, sir, in good fayth, 

Huod Ma)ster K)aig5lon, )e be m such dolor and 
jjtns) Idles doughting that th)Tig that in dede ye nede 
not to fear, uhiche inakyth you m)che wors than )e 
shold be. Well, Well, Ma)ster Kyng^ton, quod he, 
I se the matter a)enst me, how it is framed, but if 
I had seried God as d)ligcntly as I haie don the kyng, 
he wold not haie geiqii me 01 cr m my gray heates 
How belt thys Is the just reward that 1 must receyic 
for my worldly diligence and pa)nne3 that I have had 
^ to do hyme scrv)ee, not regarding my „odl) deuaie 
Wherfore 1 pray )ou, with all ray hart, to have me 
most huinbl) comniend)d unto his royall majcstie, be 
^eehin„ h)ine in m) lichalf to call to his most gracious 
reaieinbraunce all matters procedyng between h)me and 
me froiue the Ug)-nn)ng of the world unto th)-s da), and 
the prei,,res e of the same , and most chcafely m the 


wayUe matter )et depend)'ng (meaning the matter newly 
begon bytwen hyme and gemd Queen Katheiyn) than 
shall Ins conc)encL declare whether I haie offended 
hyme or no He is suer a prvnce of roiall coorage, 
and hathe a pryncel) hart , and rather than he wyll 
owthcr m)sse or want am parte of his ivyll or apetite 
he wyll put the losse of the oon halfe of his realrae 
in dayrngcr, for I assure you I haie often kneled byfore 
hvme in his pnvye chamber on my knes the space of 
an how er or too to persw ade hyme frome hy's w) 11 and 
apclite, but I cow Id never bryng to passe to disirade 
hyme ther froo Therefore, Mayster Kyngston, if it 
chaunce hereafter ) on to be oon of hys pni^e councell, 
as for your ivysdome and other quahtes ye be mete so 
to be , I name you to be well advysed and assured what 
matter ye put m Ins bed, for y e shall never putt it oivt 
agaym 

And seyq furthermore, that I requyer his grace in 
godd’s name, that he haie a vigilant eye to depressc 
this newe pernicious sekte of the Lutarynnauncers that 
it do not encreace withm hys domynyons thoroughe hy’s 
necligcnce, in suche a sort that he shal be fayn at lengthe 
to put hamoys uppon hyse bake to suixlewe them as 
the Kyng of Beame did, who had good game to sc his 
rewde commyns than enfected with Wycklyffe’s heresies, 
to spoyell and murder the spintuall men and religious 
persons of his realme , the w hiche fled to the kyng and 
his nobles for socour ayenst ther frantyke rage. 
Mayster Kyngston, farew elk I can no moore , but 
why she all thyngs to haie good successe Jly tyme 
draw) til on fast I may not tary with you And forget 
not, I pray you, what I have scyd and charged you 
wlthall , for whan I amc deadc, ye shall perad venture 
rmnember my words better And eiyn with these words 
ho began to draw e his spechc at lengthe, and his tong to 
fayle, his eyes beyng sett m his hed,whos sight fiyllcd 
hyme. Then we began to put hyme m remembraunce of 
Chnsl’s passion, and sent for the abbott of the place to 
annele hyme, who came with all spede and mynestred 
unto hyme all the servy ce to the same belongyng , and 
caused also the gard to stand by, bothe to here hyme 
talk byfore his deathe, &. also to be wy tnes of the same , 
and meontynent the clocke strake viii, at w hiche tyme 
he gave uppe the gost, and thus departed he this present 
lyfe. And callyng to our remembraunce his words the 
dav byfore, hone he sayd that at viii. of the cloke we 
shold lose our mayster, oon of us lokyaig uppon an other, 
supposymg that he profecied of hys departure. 

Here is tliend and fall of pryde and arrogauncye 
of suche men, exalted by fortune to honour and high 
dygnytes, for I assure you, in hys tyme of auctorytie 
and glory, he was the haultest man in all his pro- 
cedyngs that then lyved, havyng more respect to the 
worldly honour of hys peison than he had to his 
spintuall profession , whenn shold be all meknes, 
hiimylitie &. charitic, the processe wherof I leave to 
theme tliat be learned and seen in the dyvyii lawes. 

I^utar^unamtcers^ Lutherans armour , Bennu Bohe- 

mia thend, the end haultesi, liaughticst aniteU, give extreme 
unetTon. 

Singers edition ( 1815 ) uas rcpub|ishcd bj Professor hloricy m 
Ills ‘ Uniicrsal Lihrarj (i336). 

Sir John Choice (1514-1557) was professor 
of Greek at Cambnclgc, where he was bom, and 
having embraced the Reformed faith, was one of 
the preceptors of the pnnee aftenvards Edward VI 
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He IS chiefly distinguished for his exertions in 
promoting the stud> of 'the Greek language and 
literature in England Haxing elaborated and 
introduced a new mode of pronouncing Greek (the 
feu students of Greek in England having heretofore 
employed die Continental pronunciation, which 
Clieke thought WTOng), he vvas v lolently assailed by 
Bishop Gardiner, then chancellor of the umv ersity , 
but, notwithstanding the fuhninations against it, the 
s) stem of Cheke prev ailed, being, in fact, \ ery much 
like that still in use m England ^t Mary’s acces- 
sion he wats stripped of everything and fled, but 
was treaclierously seized m Belgium, brought back, 
and throvvai into the Tower, where fear of die stake 
made him abjure Protestantism, At his death, 
believed to be occasioned by remorse for having 
recanted, he left several works in manuscript, 
amongst which was a translation of Matthew’s 
Gospel in English, simplified by adhering mainly 
to words derived from Anglo-Saxon roots, and 
spelt on a phonetic plan He edited homilies of 
Chrysostom, various Latin translations from Greek, 
Latin controversial works on theology, disquisitions 
•on Greek pronunciation, and a Life of Bucer His 
most notable work in English is a pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1349, under the title of The Hurt of 
Sedition, hou! Gr evous it is to a Coniuionwuilth, 
designed to admonish the people who had risen 
under Ket the tanner Having first dealt with 
‘religious Rebclles,’ he proceeds then to address 
‘ the other table of Norfolke Rcbelles ’ 

Ye pretend a common vvelth. How amend ye it by 
killing of Gentlemen, by spoy hng of Gentlemen, by im 
prisoning of Gentlemen’ A maruvlous tanned common 
wcith. Whv should ye thus hate them, for their nehes 
or for their rule’ Rule they never tooke so much in hand 
as ye do now They ueucr resisted the King, neuerwith 
stood hts counsaile, he faithfull at this day, when ye be 
faithlesae not only to the King, whoac subjectes ye be, 
hut also to your Lords, whose tenaunts ye be Is this 
your true duty — in some of homage, m mo^t of fealtie, 
m all of allegeancc — lo leaue y’our duties, go backe from 
your promu.es, fall from your faith, and, conlrarye to lawe 
and truth, lo make vnlawfuU assemblies, vngodly com 
pames, wicked and dete:itable campes, to disobey your 
betters and to obey your tanners, to chaungc your obe 
dicncc from a King to a Ket, to submit your selucs to 
fravtours, and breake your fayth lo your true Kinge and 
Lordes? 

If riches offendc you, bicause ye woulde have the lykc, 
then ihinke that to bee no common wcith, hut envye to 
the common welth Env7e it is to appayre [impair] 
another mans estate, without the aroendement of your 
owne, and to have no Gentlemen, bieause ve be none 
vonr selucs, is to bnnge downe an estate, and to mend 
none Would ye have all alike nche’ That is the over 
throw e of all labour and vttcr decay of worke m ibis 
realmc. For who will labour more, if, when he hath 
gotten more, the ydle shall by lust, without right, take 
wliat him list from him, under pretence of equalilie 
wutb him’ This is the bringing m of ydleness, which 
destroy elh the common wellh, and not the amcndemenl 
of labour, that mamtaineth the common welth. If there 
shouldc be such equalitie, then ye take all hope away 


from yours, to come to anv better estate than you now 
leaue them. Vnd as many means mens children come 
honestly vp, and are great succour to all their stocke, 
so slioulde none be hereafter holpen by you But 
because ye sceke equahtie, whereby all cannot be nche, 
ye would that belike, whereby euery man should be pore. 
And ihinke beside, that riches and inheritance be gods 
prouidence, and giuen to whom of his wnsedom be 
Ihinketh good 

The following letter from Cheke to his fnend 
Peter Osborne, Remembrancer of die Exchequer 
in London, vvas pnnted from the autograph by die 
Camden Society {Letters of Eniutcii* Liteiary Mm, 
1843), and brings us very near the sixteenth cen- 
tury bookman, of whom there is a Life by Strype 
(best ed. 1821) 

I feie the caulrae of quietnes, being tost afore with 
stormes, and have felt of ambitions bitter gal, poisoned 
wath hope of hap And therfore I can be men on die 
bankes side without dangnng miself on the sea. Yor sight 
IS ful of gai things abrode, which 1 desire nol as things 
sufTicicntli known and valcwd O what pleasure is it to 
lacke pleasures, and how honorable is it to fli from honors 
throws -Vmong other lacks I lack pamted bucrum lo 
lai betweyne bokes and hordes m mi studi, which I nowr 
have tnrad. I have nede of xx\ yardcs. Chuse you the 
color I prai yow bi me a feme of paper at London 
Fare ye wel Mith commendaeons to yr Mother, Afr 
Lane and his wife, Mr and \ 1 « Sa.xon, with other 
From Cambndge the x.xx of Mai 1349 
A know n, 

JOAS ClIEKt. 

To his lovnis Frende, ilr Peter Osborne. 

Sir Thomas TTilsou, bom at Sirubby m 
Lincolnshire about 1325, was a fellow of king’s 
College, Cambndge, and tutor to two little 
Dukes of Suffolk who died on die same day In 
exile dunng Alary’s reign, he was tortured by the 
Inquisition at Rome , but under Elizabeth held 
various high employments, sat on commissions, 
was repeatedly ambassador to Portugal, Scodand, 
and die MedierKnds, and after being Secretary of 
State vnth Walsingham, was, though a layman, 
made Dean of Durham In 1351 he published The 
Rule of Reason, conteinyng the ArU of Logique, 
in 1353 The Arte of Rhetoi ique , and m 1372 A 
Discourse uppon bsurye He died m 1581 His 
Rheioriquc. is partly Quintilian and the schoolmen, 
partly epistles, and other model composi 

tions by himself His own style is rather clear and 
vigorous than graceful or sonorous He strongly 
advocates simplicity of language, condemning those 
who ‘ powdered their talk with over seas language ’ 
Amongst die false styles he censures is idlitera- 
Uon, of which he gives the following caricatured 
example ‘ Pitiful poverty praycth for a penny, but 
puffed presumption pisseth not a point, pampering 
his paunch with pestilent pleasure, procuring his 
passport to post it to hell-pit, there to be punished 
widi pains perpetual’ The following is a passage 
from the Rhetonque (ed of 1 585) 

Among other lessons this should first be learned, that 
wee neuer affect any straunge ynkchome termes, but to 
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speake as is commonly receiued , neither seeking to be 
ouer fine, nor ) et lining oner careless , using our speeche 
as most men doe and ordenng our unites as je fen esthaue 
done. Some seeke so far for outlandish English, that 
they forget altogether their mothers language. And I 
dare snearc this, if some of their mothers were alive, 
tliei were not able to tell what they say, and yet these 
fine English clerkes nail say they speak in their mother 
tongue, if a man should charge them for counterfeiting 
the Kings English. Some farre loumeyed gentlemen, at 
their retuine home, like as they loue to go in forayaie 
apparell, so thei wil pouder their talke with ouer sea 
language lie that commeth lately out of Fraunce will 
talke French English, and neuer blush at the matter 
And other chops in with English Italianated, and applieth 
the Ilahan phrase to our English speaking, the which 
IS as if an Oratour that professeth to \tter his minde 
m plaine Latine would needes sptake poetrie, and farre 
fetched colours of straunge antiquitie The Lawyer will 
store his stomacke wath the prating of Pedlers The 
Auditor m making his accompt and reckening, cometh m 
with sist sould and caUrdeuere [six soulds or sols or sous , 
quatre denicrs] for 6s and 4d The fine Courtier will talke 
nothing but Chaucer The misticall wiscman, and Poeticall 
Clerks, will speakc nothing but quaint prouerbes and 
blindc allcgones , delighting much in their ow lie darke 
ncsse especially when none can tell what they doe say 
The \aileamed or foolish phantastical, that smclles but of 
learning (such fellowes as haue seen learned men in their 
dales), will so Latin their tongues, that the simple can not 
hut wonder at their talke and thmke surely they speake 
by some reuelalion. I know them that thmke Rhetorique 
to standc wholic upon darke wordcs , and hee that can 
catche an yaike home terme by the taile him they coumpt 
to be a fine Enghsheman and a good Khdanaait 

The following are illustrative anecdotes from the 
same work, for which modem parallels might be 
found 

An English Phisition ryding by the way and seeing a 
great compame of men gathered together, sent his man to 
know what the matter was, wherevpon his man vnder 
standing that one there was appointed to suffer for killing 
a man came ndmg backe in al poste haste, and cned to 
his maister long before he came at him get you hence, sir , 
get you hence for Cods loue What meanest thou (quoth 
his maister) Mary (quoth the scruaunt) yonder man 
shall dye for killing of one man, and you, I daresaie, haue 
kdlcd a hundred men in your daies get you hence there 
fore for GexL loue if you loue your self 

A man may by hcanng a loud lye pretelie mocke the 
lye by reporting a greater lye When one bemg of a lowe 
degree and his father of meane wealth had vaunted much 
of the good house that his father kept of tivo Beefes 
spent wtekely and half a score lunne of wine dronke in a 
yerc, another good fcllowe hearing him lye so shamefully 
indeede (quoth he) Beefc is so plentifull at my maister 
your fathers house that an Oxe m one day is notlimg, and 
as for Wine, Beggers that come to the doore are scrued 
by whole gallands. \nd as I remember your father hath 
a spring of Wine in the middest of his Court, God con 
tinue his good house keeping 

Kogor isclinm (1515-1368) was not only a 
typical literary Englishman, but a notable repre- 
sentatnc of the New Learning as it took root 
m England Bora at Kirby Wiske, ne.ar Thirsk 


m Yorkshire, he studied at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where, m spite of his avowed leaning 
to the Reformed doctnnes, he obtained a fellow- 
ship His reputation as a classical scholar soon 
brought him numerous pupils , and about 1538 he 
was appointed Greek reader at St John’s His 
leisure hours were devoted to music, penmanship 
(m which he excelled), and archery In defence 
of the latter art, and to show how well he could 
handle Platonic dialogue, he published, in 1545, 
ToxopJnlus, which in style ranks among Enghsli 
classics For this treatise, which was dedicated to 
Henry' VIII , he received a pension of £10 , in 1546 
he was appointed university orator He was tutor 
at Cheshunt to the Lady Elizabeth (1548-50), and 
as secretary to Sir Richard Morysin or Monson, 
ambassador to Charles V, spent three years 
(1550-53) on the Continent, at Augsburg chiefly, 
but with occasional visits to Vienna, the Tyro), and 
Cannthia. On his return he became Latin secre- 
tary to Queen Mary His caution seems to liave 
preserved him from suffering in any \\ay for his 
Protestanbsm , and after Mary’s death Elizabeth 
retained him at court as secretary and tutor, which 
offices he held till his death, 30th December 1568 
He thought highly of cock-fighting as a pastime 
for gentlemen , and though he inveighed against 
gambling, Camden says he was too fond of cards 
and dice In his last illness he suffered much 
from sleeplessness, and fell on the strange device 
of having ‘a cradle made for himself in which 
after the manner of infants he was rocked to and 
fro’ Unluckily we are not told how the remedy 
answered The Schohmaster, his principal work, 
discusses the value of classical education, educa- 
tional problems, and things in general It was not 
published till 1570 His Report of Germany is a 
very interesting contemporary account of European 
Iiaute politique at the critical time of the struggle 
between Charles V and Maurice of Saxony His 
two hundred and ninety five letters, Latin and 
English, are partly official and partly personal, 
and range over a wide variety of subjects , and in 
virtue of one of them quoted below, he may rank 
as one of the very earliest of ‘ picturesque tounsts’ 
on the Rhine. Ascham (who sometimes spelt his 
name AskJiam or Ascam) is an entertaining writer, 
but has not the charm of Sir Thomas More. His 
enthusiasm for Greek and letters was sincere, 
and his English style combines a sort of strained 
simplicity, which does not disdain alliteration’s 
artful aid, with a pseudo-classical balancing of 
phrases 

In w nting Toxoplttlus, Ascham meant not merely 
to commend the pastime of archery, but to show 
his countrymen that it was possible, though un 
usual, to wntc English as well as scholars were 
wont to wntc Latin 

And though to haue waitten it m an other tonge had 
bene bothe more profitable for my study, and also more 
honest for my name, yet I can thmke my labour wel 
bestowed, yf with a little hynderaunce of my profyt and 
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name, ma)e come any fourthcraunce, to the pleamre or 
commoditie of the gentlemen and jeomen of Englande, 
for whose sake I looke this matter m hande. And as 
for ye Latin or greke tonge, euery thing is so excellently 
done m them, that none can do better In the Lnglysh 
tonge contrary, euuy thmge in a maner so meanly, 
bolhe for the matter and handclynge, that no man can 
do worse. For therem the least learned for the moste 
parte, bane ben ahrayes moost redye to rnyte. And 
they whiche had least hope in latm, haue bene moste 
boulde m englyshe when surelye euery man tliat is 
moste ready to taulke, is not moost able to tuyte 

The talue of pastimes for students is thus set 
forth b’y Toxophilus to Philologus, who has argued 
that a student should stick to his books, and ‘ take 
hede how he spendeth his tyme m sporte and 
playe.’ Toxophilus argues 

Far contrariwise I hertl my selfe a good husbande at 
his boke ones saye, tliat to omit studie somtime of the 
daye, and sometime of the yere, made as moche for the 
encrease of learning, as to let the laud lye sometime 
falloc, maketh for the better encrease of come This 
we se, yf the lande be plowed euery yere, the come 
commetli Ihmue vp, the earc is short, the grayne is small, 
and when it is brought into the bame and threshed, 
gyuelh tcry cuill faid [fall, crop] So those which 
neuer leaue ponng on their bokes, haue oftenUmes as 
thmne inuention, as other poore men haue, and as stnal 
wit and weight m it as m other mens. And thus 
youre husbandrie me thmke, is more hke the life of a 
couetouse snudge tliat oft \ery euiU preues [proves], 
then the labour of a good husband that kuoweth nel 
what he doth. jVnd surehe the best wiltcs to leming 
must nedes haue moehe recreation and ceasing from 
their boke, or eL they marre them selues, when base and 
dompysshc wittes can neuer be hurte with continuall 
studie, as ye sc m luting, that a treble raimkin string [a 
small gut string] must ahvayes be let down, but at suche 
lime as when a man roust nedes playe when ye base 
and dall strtTig nedeth neuer to be moued out of his 
place. ITie same reason I finde tme m two boucs tliat 
I haue, wherof the one is quicke of cast, mcke, and 
tnmme both for pleasure and profyte the other is a 
lugge slowe of cast, folowing the slrmg, more sure for 
to last, then pleasaunt for to vse I wolde not saye 

thus moche afore yoiig men, for they wil take soone 
occasion to studie litle ynough But I saye it therfore 
bicause I knowe, as htle studie getteth lille learaingc 
or none at all, so the moost studie getteth not ye inoost 
learning of alL For a mans watte sore occupied m emest 
studie, must he as wel recreated wath some honest pas 
time, as the body sore laboured, must be refreshed with 
slepe and quietncsse, or els it can not endure aery longe, 
as the noble pocte saycth. 

Further on lefull or lawful pastimes 

That emest studie must be recreated w ith honest pas 
time sufliacntlye I haue proued afore, both by reason 
and authontie of the best learned men that euer wrote 
Then semg pastaaiies be lefull, the moost fittest for leara 
mg 13 to be sought for \ pastyme, saith Aristotle, must 
he lyke a mediane Medicines stande by contrancs, 
therfore the nature of studying considered, the fittest 
past/me shal soone appearc In studie euen parte of 
the body is ydle, which thing causeth grosse and colde 
10 


humours to gather togylher and vexe scholers aerye 
moclie, the mynde is alcogytliar bent and set on worke 
A pastyme then must be had where euery jxtrtc of the ’ 
hodye must be laboured to separate ami lessen suclic 
humours withal the mind must be vnhent, to gather 
and fetche againe his qmcknesse witliall fhiis paslvmes 
for the mymde onelye, be nothing fit for studentes, by- 
cause the body which is moost hurte by studie, shuld 
take away no profyte thereat This knewe Erasmus 
verye well, avhen he was here m Cambnge which 
when he bad ben sore at his boke (as Garret our btxike 
bynder hath aerye ofte told me) for lacke of belter 
e.xerase, avolde take his horse, and ryde about the 
markette hiU, and come agayne If a scliolcr shoulde 
a-se bowles or tennies, the laboure is to vehement and 
vncquall, whiche is condempned of Galene the example 
aery ill for other men, when by so manye acles they 
be made vnlawfuU. 

Runmng, leaping, and coytmg be to vile for scholers, 
and so not fit by Aristotle his ludgement walking alone 
into the felde, bath no token of courage in it, a pastyme 
lyke a simple man which is neither flesh nor fisshe. 
Therfore if a man woulde haue a pastyme holesome and 
cquiH for euery parte of the bodye, plejisauut and full of 
courage for the myuide, not aile and amhoneste to gyue 
ill example to laye men, not kepte m gardynes and 
comers, not lurkynge on the nyght and m holes, hut 
euermore m the face of men, either to rebuke it when 
It doeth ill, or els to testifae on it at hen it doth well let 
him seke chefely of all other for shotyngc. 

The ada-antage of bows over guns (as they then 
were 1) m war is thus stated 

The nexte good poynt in a souldier, is to haue and to 
handle his w eapon wel, whereof the one must be at the 
appoynUnent of the captayne, the other lyeth in the 
courage and exercise of the souldier yet of al aveapons 
the best is, as Eunpides doth s.ay, wherwilh aaith leest 
daunger of our self a\e maye hurt our enemye moost 
And that is (as 1 suppose) artillane. -^rlillane now a 
dayes is taken for 11 thmges Gunnes and Bowes, which 
how moch they do in war, both dayly e.xpcricnce doeth 
teachc, and also Peter Nannius a learned man of Louaym 
[Louvain], m a certayne dialoge doth aery well set out, 
av herein this is most notable, that when he hath shewed 
excedyng commodities of both, and some discommodities 
of gunnes, as infinite cost and charge, combersomc car 
mge and yf they be greate, tJie amcertay ne kuelyng, the 
pen 11 of them that stand by them, the esycr auoydyng by 
them that stande far of and yf thev be lytle, the lesse 
both feare and leoperdy is m them, besyde all contrary 
avelher and wynde, which c hyndercth thcan not a lytic 
yet of ail shotyng he cannot rchersc one discommoditie. 

Ascham was aery' angry at 'a ccrtaine french- 
man called Textor’ [Joannes Raaisms Textor or 
Tixter, 1480-1524], who absurdly wTOte diat ‘the 
ScoUes which dwell bevonde Englande be very 
excellent shoters, and the best boaainen in warre’ 
He thus confutes him, and expresses tlie aspira- 
tions of English Protestants for ‘atonement’ with 
Scotland, then a Roman Catholic nation 

Textor neded not to haue gone so piuishlye [peevishly] 
beyondc Englande for sholing, but mygbt aery soone, 
euen m the first toivnc of Kent, haue founde suche 
plentie of shotmge, as is not in al the realms of Scot 



ind agajui. fhe Scotles surely be good men of warrc 
n thejr ownc feate Ctiat m which they ha\e skill] 
s can be but as for shoUnge, they neyther can vse 
t for any profyle, nor yet ml chalenge it for any 
iraysc, although master Textor of his gcntlcncsse wold 
;yue it them. Textor neaded not to haue fylled vppc 
iis bookc with suche lyes, if he hadde read the stooe of 
Icollande, whiche Joannes Maior doeth wryte whenn 
le myghtc haue learned, that when James Stewart 
yrst kyng of that name, at the Parliament holden at 
laynt johnnes towne or Perthe, eommaunded vnder 
layne of a greale forfite, that euery Scotte shoulde 
eame to sliote yet neyaher the loue of iheyr countrie, 
he feare pf their enemies, the auoy dying of punishment, 
lor the receyaunge of anye profyte thatmyght come by it, 
loulde make them to be good Archers whiche be vnapte 
ind \aifytte therunto by Gods prouidence and nature 

Pherfore the Scottes them selues proue Textor a Iyer, 
jothe with authontie and also daily expcncnce, and by a 
xriay ne Prouerbe that they haue amonges them m theyr 
lommumcation, wberby they gyaie the whole prayse of 
ihotynge honeallye to Englysshe men, saying thus that 
luery Tnglysshe lUcher bearcth \nder hys gyrdle xxmi 
>coltes. 

But to lette Textor and the Scottes go yet one thynge 
voulde I wysshe for ihe bcotles, and that is this, that 
emge one God, one fayahe, one compasse of the see, 
me iande and countne, one tungue m speakyngc, one 
naner and trade in lyaiyaige, lyke courage and stomake 
n war, lykc quickncssc of wiite to learning, hath made 
^Dglande and Scotlande bolhc one, they wolde suffre 
hem no longer to be two but cleane gyue ouer the 
Pope, which seketh none olher thinge (as many a noble 
ind wyse Scottish man doth knowe) but to fede \p dis 
icntion and parties betwixt them and vs, procuryaig that 
hynge to be two, which God, nature, and reason wold 
laue one. 

Howe profytable suche an altonement were for Scot 
unde, both lohannes Alaior and Ector Boetius whiche 
.vrote the Scottes Chronicles do tell, and also all the 
jtnllemen of Scotlande with the poore communallie, 
lo wel knowe So that there is nothing that sloppeth 
this matter, saue onelye a fewe fretra, and suche lyke, 
whiche with the dregges of our Englysh Papistne lurkyng 
aow amonges them, study nothing els but to brewe battell 
and stryfe betwixte both the people Wherby onely 
they hope to maynelayne theyr Papisticall kyngdome, 
to the destruction of the noble blood of Scotlande, that 
then they maye with authontie do that, whiche neither 
noble man nor poore man in Scotlande vet dottb knowe. 
And as for Scottishe men and Englishe men be not 
enemyes by nature, but by custome not by our good 
wyll, but by theyr owne follye whiche shoulde take 
more honour m being coupled to Englande, then we 
shuidc take profile m being loyned to Scotlande. 

In the ScholemasUr, the mam contention is that 
‘loue IS better than feare, lentleness better than 
beating to bring up a childe nghtlie m leammge ,’ 
and after quoting Socrates to the effect that ‘ no 
learning ought to be learned wnth bondage’ or 
compulsion, but as it were in playing, and so in 
a measure anticipating the kindergarten, be deals 
with fond or injudicious teachers 

Fondc scnolcmastcrs neither can vnderstand nor will 
foloi'/ this good counsell of Socrates, but wise lydeis 


m their office can and wll do both which is the onclie 
cause tlial commonly the yong lentlemen of England go 
so vnwilimglie to schole, and run so fast to the stable 
h or in venc dede fond scholemaslers by feare dq beale 
into them the hatred of learning, and wise riders by 
icntle allurcmentcs do breed vp in them the loue of 
riding They finde feare and bondage in scholes, they 
feele libertie and fteedome in stables which causeth 
them vtterlie to abhorre the one, and mo^t gladlie to 
haunt the other And 1 do not write this, dial m exhort 
ing to the one I would dissuade yong lentlemen from the 
other yea I am sonc with all my harte that they be 
giuen no more to nding then they be I or of all out 
ward qualities, to nde laire is most cumehc for him seUc, 
most necessane for his contrey, and die greater he is 
in blood, the greater is his praise, the more he doth 
exceede all other therein. It was one of the three ex- 
cellent prau.es amongcst the noble lentlemen, the old 
Persians, Alwaise to say troth, lo nde faire, and shote 
well 

And It IS piltie, that commonlie more care is had, yea 
and that emonges \ene wise men, to finde out rather a 
cunnynge man for their horse, dian a cunnyng man for their 
children Phey say nay m w orde, but they do so in dede. 
For lo the one they wilt gladlie gme a stipend of 200 
Crouncs by the ycarc, and loath lo offer lo the other 
200 shillinges. God that silteth m heauen laughelb their 
choice lo skomc, and Tcwardelh their hberahlie as it 
should for he sulPereth them to haue tame and well 
ordered horse, but wilde and vnfortunate chddien and 
iberfore in the ende they finde more pleasure in their 
horse, than comforlc in their children 

This IS Ascham’s most famous ‘interview’ 

And one example, whether loue or feare doth worke 
more in a child for \eilue and learning, I wull gladlie 
report which mate be heard with some pleasure, and 
folowed with more profit Before I went into Germanie, 
1 came to Brodegate in Leicestershire, to lake my leaue 
of that noble Ladie lane Grey, to whom I was exced 
ing moch beholdmge. Hir parentes, the Duke and 
Duches, with ail tlie houshold. Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, were hunlmge in the Parke 1 founde her, m her 
Chamber, readingc P/uedon Plalonts m Greeke, and that 
with as moch dehte, as som icntlcmen wold read a mene 
tale m Bocase [Boccaccio], After salutation, and dew lie 
done, with som other taulke, I asked hir, whie she wold 
itese [lose] soch pastime m the Parke? Smiling she 
answered me I wsse, all their sporte in the Parke 
is but a shadoe to that pleasure that 1 find m Plato 
Alas good folke, they neuer felt what trtwe pleasure 
meanG And howe came you, Madame, quoth I to 
this deepe knowledge of pleasure, and what did chieflie 
allure you vnto u semge not many women, but vene 
fewe men haue attemed thereunto I wiU tell you, 
quoth she, and tell you a troth, which perchance ye 
will meruell at One of the greatest benefites that 
euer God gaue me, is, that he sent me so sharpe and 
seuere parentes, and so lentle a scholemaster For 
when I am in presence either of father or mother, whether 
I speake, kepe silence, sit, stand, or go, cate, dnnke, be 
mene, or sad, be sowyng, plaiyng, daunemg, or doing 
anie thmg els, I must do it, as it were, m soch weight, 
mesure, and number, cuen so perfitelie, as God made 
the world, or eEc I am so sharphe taunted, so cruelly 
threatened, yea presenthe some tymes with pinches, 
nippes, and bobbes, and olher waies, which I wall not 
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name for the honor I beare then), so walbout nieasure 
miiOnlered, that I Ibinke my selfe m hell, till tjane cum 
that I must go to JI Elmer, who teacheth me so tenthe, 
so pleasanthe, with soch faire allurementes to leanung, 
that I thmke all the lyme nothing, whiles I am with him. 
rVnd when I am called from him, I fall on weeping, be 
cause, what socuer I do eUe but learning is ful of gne^ 
trouble, fear^ and whole mtshking vnto me And thus 
mj books hath bene so mocE my pleasure, and bnngeth 
dajlj to me more pleasure and more, that m respect of 
It all other pleasures, in very deede, be but tnfles and 
troubles vnto me. I remember this talke gladly, both 
hicause it is so worthy of memone, and bicause also, it 
was the last talke that euer I had, and the last tyme that 
euer I saw that noble and worthie ladie. 

He records a sad tale of a misguided infant 

This last somer, 1 was in a lenllemans house where a 
jong childe, somewhat past fower jeare olde, cold in no 
wise frame his tonge to saie a htle shorte grace and 
yet Jie could roundhe rap out so manie vylc othes, and 
those of the new est facion, as som good man of fourescore 
jeare olde hath neucr hard named before and that which 
was most detestable of all, his father and mother wold 
ladghe at it. I moche double what comforte an other 
dale this chdde shall bring vnto them. 

On the question whether he approved of sending 
voung men to complete their education by a sojourn 
m Italy, Ascham w-nies 

SjT, quoth I, I take goyng thither and liuing there, for 
a yonge lentleman that doth not goe vnder the keepe 
and garde of such a man as both by wosedome can and 
authonlie dare rewle him, to be meruelous dangerous. 
And whie I said so tlian, I will declare at large now 
which I said than pnuatehe, and wnte now openhe, not 
bicause I do contemne either the knowledge of strange 
and diuersc tonges, and namehe the Italian tonge, which 
nest the Greekc and Latin tonge I like and loue aboue 
all other or else bicause I do despise the learning that 
15 gotten, or the e-xpcnence that is gathered in strange 
contnes or for any pnuate malice that I beare to 
Italic which countnc, and m it, namelie Rome, I 
huae alwa) es speciallie honored hicause, lyrac was w han 
Italic and Rome haue bene, to the greate good of vs 
that now hue, the best breeders and bnngers vp of the 
worthiest men, not onelie for wise speakinge, but also 
for well domg, in all Cimll allaires, that euer was m the 
worlde. Rut now that tj-me is gone, and though the 
place remavne, j ct the olde and present maners do differ 
as farre a, blacke and white, as vertue and vace. Verluc 
once made that contne mistres ouer all the worlde. Vice 
now maketh lliat contne slaue to them, that before were 
glad to seme it If jou thmke we ludge amisse, 

and wnte to sore against )OU, heare what the Italian 
sajlh of the English man, what the master reportclh of 
the scholcr , who v ttereth plaj-nhe, what is taught by 
him, and what learned hyjou, sajang, Eitg!esc Ilahanalc, 
e v)i diabolo tnearnato, that is to =ay, j on remaine men 
m shape and faaon, but becum deuils m life and con 
dition 

His criticism of the ethical significance of Morte 
D' Arthur is trenchant rather than sjanpathetic 

In our forefathers tyme, when Papistne as a standvaig 
poole couered and ouerflowed all England, fewe bookes 
wen. read in our tong, sauyng certame bookes of 


Cheualne, as they savd, for pastime and pleasure, which, 
as some sa>, were made m Monastenes by idle Monka, 
or wanton Chanons as one for eiample, A/orU Ariktin 
the whole pleasure of which hookc standeth m,two 
spcciall poyntea, m open mans slaughter, and bold 
bawdrve In which booke those be counteil the noblest 
Kmghtes, that do kill most men without any quarn.ll, 
and commit fowlest aduoultenes by sutlest shiftes as 
Sir Launcelote, vnth the w ife of king Arthure his master 
Syr Tristram with tlic wife of king Marke his vncle Syr 
Lamerocke vnth the wife of king Lote^ that was his own 
aunte. This is good stu/fe for w ise men to lauglic at, or 
honest men to take pleasure at. 

A letter w ritten by Ascham to his friend Raven 
at St John’s, in Cambndge, describes a journey 
from England by hlechlin, Brussels, Louvain, 
Maestneht, Julich, to Cologne [Colen] , thence up 
the Rhine by Coblentz and Mainz to Speier , then 
by Cannstadt, Esshngen, and Ulm to Augsburg, 
whence the letter was despatched Ascham is an 
acute obsen er and an entertaining correspondent 
As he ndes from Maestneht into the Rhineland at 
Julich he thus desenbes the country (we follow 
thestandard edition — Giles’s — of tile Works, which 
IS modernised m spelling) 

The country by the way may compare with Cambndge 
shire for corn. This know, there is no country 

here to be compared for all things with England Beef 
is little, lean, tough, and dear, mutton likewise , a rare 
thing to see a hundred sheep in a flock Capons be lean 
and little , pigeons naught , partndge as ill, black, and 
tough , com enough everywhere, and most wheat. Here 
IS never no dearth, except com fail The people genenlly 
be much like the old Persians that Xenophon describes, 
content to hve with bread, roots, and water , and for this 
matter, ye shall see round about the wails of every city, 
half a mile compass from the walls, gardens full of herbs 
and roots, vvherebv the cities most part do live No herb 
IS stolen, such justice is exercised These countnes be 
nch by labour and continuance of man, not by goodness 
of the sod If only London would use, about the void 
places of the ciiy, these gardens full of herb=, and if it 
were but to serve the strangers that would live with these 
herbs, beside a multitude which either need, covetousness, 
or temperance would m few years bring to the same, all 
England should have victuals better cheap I think also 
there is more wine indeed drunken m England, where 
none grows, than even there, from whence it cometh It 
is pitv that London hath not one goodman to licgin 
this husbandry and temperance At Bnges [Bruges], 
m Flanders, we had as fat good, and great mutton, 
and fatter, better, and greater capons than ever I saw 
m Kent, but now here else. 

At Cologne the reason is given why the Cathedral 
was still unfinished, and the relics of Ursula and 
the ten thousand virgins commented on, not wath- 
out some suspicion of the story' , and this is the 
record of the three next stages of the journey 

We took a fair barge, with goodly glass windows, 
with seats of fir, as cloac as anv house, we knew 
not whether it went or stood Rhenc is such a nver 
that now I do not man ail that the poeU make nvers 
gods Rhene at Spires, having a farther course to 
rin into the ocean sea than is the space betvaxt Dover 
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and Banvick, is broader over a great deal than is Thames 
at Greenwich From Coleu this day we went to 

Bomia, the bisliop’s town , the country about Rhene liere 
IS plain We were drawn up Rhene by horses 

Little \alLages stand by Rhene side, and as the barge 
came b), six or seien children, some stone naked, 
some m their shirts, of the bigness of Peter ^iland, 
would run by us on the sands, smging psalms, and 
would rin and smg with us half a mile, whilst they had 
some money 

We came late to Bonna at eight of the clock our men 
were come afore with our horse we could not be let 
into the tow n, no more than they do at Calise, after an 
hour We stood cold at the gate a whole hour At last 
we were fain, lord and lady, to he in our barge all night, 
where I sat in m> lady’s side saddle, leaning my head to 
a malle [portmanteau], better lodged than a dozen of my 1 
fellows 

14 Octob We sailed to Brousik [Breisig] 15 miles 
afore we come to Bonna begin the vines and hills keeping 
in Rhene on both sides for the space of fise or six days 
journey, as we made them, almost to Ma\ence , like the 
hills that compass Halifax about, but far brantcr [sheerer] 
up, as though the rocks did co\cr you like a pentice [pent 
house] on the Rhene side all this journey be pathways 
where horse and man go commonly a yard broad, so fair 
tliat no weather can make it foul if you look upwards 
ye are afraid the rocks will fall on your head , if yc look 
downwards ye are afraid to tumble into Rhene, and if 
your horse founder it is not seven to six that ye shall 
miss falling into Rhone There be many times stairs 
down into Rhene that men may come from their lioat 
and walk on this bank, as wo did every day four or five 
miles at once, plucking grapes not with our hands but 
with our mouths if we list 

The grapes grow on the brant rocks so wonderfully, 
that ye will marvel how men dare climb up to them, and 
yet so plentifully, that it is not only a marvel where men 
be found to labour it, but also almost where men dwell 
that dnnk it. Seven or eight days journey \e cannot cast 
yoUr sight over the compass of vines And surely this 
wane of Rhene is so good, so natural, so temperate, so 
ever like itself, as can be wished for man’s use I was 
afraid when I came out of Lngland to miss beer , but I 
am more afraid when I shall come into England, that I 
cannot lack this wane 

It IS wonder to see how many castles stand on the tops 
of these rocks unwinable. The three bishops electors, 
Colen, Trevers, and Mayence, he the pnnees almost of 
whole Rhene The lansgrave liath goodly castles upon 
Rhene which the emperor cannot get The palatine of 
Rhone is also a great lord on this over, and hath his name 
of a castle standing in the midst of Rhone on a rock [the 
Pfalz] There be also goodly isles m Rhene, so full of 
walnut trees that they cannot be spent with eating, but 
they make vile of them. In some of these isles stand 
fair abbeys and nunneries wonderfully pleasant The 
stones that hang so high over Rhene be very much of 
that stone that you use to write on in tables , every poor 
man’s house there is covered wath them 

15 Octob hroni Brusik to Confiuentia [Coblenz] xviii 
miles Here Mosella comes mto Rhene as fair as Trent 
The bishop of Trevers hath here two fair castles of either 
side of Rhene up in high rocks, one bragging the other, 
and both threatening the town with many pieces of 
ordinhnce 


We quote last from tlie same Augsburg letter a 
contemporary glimpse from the great Emperor 
Charles V at dinner 

I stowl hard by the Emperor’s table He had four 
courses , he had sod beef very good, roast mutton, baked 
hare 'The Emperor hath a good face, a constant 
look he fed well of a capon , I have had 1 belter from 
mine hostess Barnes many tmes in my chamlicrs. He 
and Eerdmando ate together very handsomely, carving 
themselves where they list, without any cunosity The 
Emperor drank the best that ever I saw , he had his 
head in the glass five limes as long as any of us, aud never 
drank less than a good quart at once of Rhenish wine. 
His chapel sung wonderful cunningly all the dinner 
while 

There liave been many editions of foxo^hittu and the SchaU 
mtsUr — of both by Arbcr, and of the lallcr by Mayor (1873 . dew 
cd 1883) Collected editions of the English works were by Lcnnet 
in 1771 and Cochrane m 1813 and of ibe wjwle works (including 
tlie lauin letters, fijx) by Gilt, in iBd^-ds. ITiere are Lives by 
Grant (Latin, 1570) and Raltcrfcld (German, 1879) 

A somewhat sharp contrast to the serious and 
dignified wnters from More to Ascham is presented 
by a contemporary, Autlrcw Uoorde, or Bordl 
(1490-1549), who, born about 1490 at Boards 
(formerly Borde's) Hill, near Cuckfield in Sussex, 
was brought up a Cartliusian , after 1527 studied 
medicine at Orleans, Toulouse, Montpellier, and 
Wittenberg, visited Rome and CompostelLa , and 
for Thomas Cromw ell carried through a confidential 
mission m Trance and Spam. He practised mqdi 
cine m Glasgow (1536), in spite of what he calls 
‘the deuyllyshe dysposicion of a Scottysh man not 
to loue or fauour an Englisheman ’ He desenbes 
Ireland and the Irish, Wales, Cornwall, Flanders, 
Saxony, Denmark, Norway and Iceland, Naples 
and Sicily His last and longest journey was 
by Antwerp, Cologne, Venice, and Rhodes to 
Jerusalem, and back by Naples, Rome, and the 
Alps He lived for some time at Winchester, 
and having fallen mto irregular ways, died in 
the Fleet prison m London To the end he was 
a staunch Catholic Boorde’s chief works are 
his Dyctary and Bake of the Inirodudton of 
Kiiowltdgi., edited by Dr Eurnivall in 1870 
The latter is a kind of guide book to Europe, ‘ the 
whych dothc tcache a man to speake all maner of 
languages and to know the usage and fashion of 
all maner of countreys’ In virtue of iha Iftiory 
he maybe accounted the father of writing books 
of domestic medicine. The Brevyary was also a 
medical work. The Boko of Berdes dissuades from 
beard growing He has been unreasonably called 
‘the onginal merry andrew ’ because tliat word 
appears on the tide of several vv orks attributed to 
him without evadence, The Meru Tales of the mad 
men of Gotham, Scogtiis fes/s, and The Adyliur of 
Abynton His own jocular title was ‘Andreas 
Perforatus,’ a pun on ‘Bored.’ His Ittiuraiy of 
Europe has penshed, but the Handbook of Europe 
survives, and die Itinerary of England or Pt.re 
grtnalton of Doctor Boorde vv’as pnntcd by Heame 
m 173s The earliest known specimen of the 
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0>p'5j lantjuage occurs in the Intrcduitwn His 
iiucrspt-rscd do^'^fcrd rhymes are sometimes more 
effe-cti.e — as thev are more uncoudi— than his 
prooc. He thinks ivell of the English as ‘more 
better m man) thyn^cs, speaall) in manors and 
m uihod,’ tlian other pc-oplcs But the Englishman 
IS uldicted to foppery in dress, runnin,; after new 
fashions In the Boki^ there is a cut of an un 
clothed Enghslmian, holding tailors’ shears, and 
an autobiographical description 

I am an f ngluh. man and naked I stand here, 

Mus^ng in my mynd what raynienl I shal were 
Bor now I wyll wore ihyD, and now I wyl wue that , 
Now I wyl Wore I cannot tel liat 
All now fasheons be pleaaunl to me, 

1 will hauo thi.ni vhelher 1 thryie or ihcc , 

Now I am a fryskor, all men doth on me lookc, 

What shi uld I do but ..et cocke on the hoo)H.' 

What do 1 care yf all the world me faylc ’ 

I will gel a garment shal roche to my taylc 
Than am 1 a minion for I wore the new g)se, 
nio next yere after tlui [ trust to be wysc, 

Not only m wenng mv gorgious aray, 

tor I wyl go to learning a lioote soiners day 

I wyll leame Eatmo, Hebrew, Creeke, and Frenche, 

Vnd I W7I Imrn Douche silty ng on mv lienchc 
I do feare no man , alt men fctvth me, 

I oucrcoinc my aduersarics by land and by see , 

I Ind no ptere yf to myself 1 were Irew, 

Because 1 am not so, dy uers times do I rew 
\el 1 lake nothing, 1 haue all tbyng at wyll 
\f I were waso and woldc holdc mv self stall. 

Anil medel with no mailers not to me partiyniiig, 
lull euer to lie trew to Grid and to niy Kynge 
But t haiie suche mailers rolling in ma jiatc, 

ITiat I aval speake and do 1 cannot tell wliat 
No man shall let me but I aayl liaue raa mynde, 

\nd to father, mother, and freende I aaal be ankyndc 1 


This passage forms the teat or tlic peror ition of 
Borroaa-’s appendix ‘On Foreign Nonsense’ in the 
Boi/niiy Ryi , and some haac thought it aaas m 
Slukcspcare's mind aahen — to Nerissa — Portia 
criticises her English suitor in the lArcmri// of 
I eutct. 

Even more characteristic of the nation was the 
irrcpres.slble teiidcnca to profane saaearmg ‘In 
all the aaorldc liter is no regyon nor countree that 
doth use more saaearyngc than is used in England, 
for a chyldc that sc irse can spc.ikc, a boa, a gyrll, 
i aacnche noaa i dayes aaal saaerc as great olhes as 
in oldc knaae and an oldc drabbe.’ 

The Seotsin in thus describes himself 


I am a SeOlashe man and trew I am to hraunce, 

In euery eounUe) my ehe I do anaunce, 

I aaall huo't my-.elfe, I wyll crake and face 
I loue ti) ia: cajiteil here and m euery phee 
An f n,^lysUe man I cannot ualunlly loue 

Eacii more uncomplimcnianly he adds 

[1] luuc dicsamblcd moche, 

\nd m ma pri my>c I liauc nr t kept toachc. 

Wlien he comes to dtscnbc Scotland m prose i 
all he has to saa ol the Lowlands is tleai ‘tlierem is 1 
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plenty of fysh and fleslic and euell ale except Lelh 
ale, there is plenty of haaer cakes, aliiche is to 
say oteii cakcs , this part is the hart and the best 
of the realme. File other part ol Sco.laiide is i 
baran and a waste cuuiUrey, full ol mores Ivke die 
lande of the av Id Ireshc, rknd die people of tint 
p.arle of Scotlande be aery rude ind xiimanered 
and vutaught, yet that p irt is soma hat better 
than the North parte, but act the bowch jeartc 
a\iU gnaaa a bone and cast it into the dish again 
Thcyr I ysht and Fleshc, be it rostexl or soden, is 
scrued wydi a syrup or a sausc in one disshe or 
platter of all nacyons they do sedie ihear fysh 
moste bcste. The borders of beoiiand toaanrds 
England lyucth in much poucnie and 

pcnurac, hauynge no hoaascs but suche as a man 
rnaxe buylde avyihin nj or la houres he and 
his aa-yfe and his horsc standeih all in one romu 
In these partacs be many out lawes and slrongc 
theues, for much of they r la ua ng st iiuleth by 
stelyng and robbyng I he people of the 

countrey be hardy men and slrongt men and vvcll- 
fauored and good nnisycyons’ 

The Inshman and the Welshman are as frankly 
treated as the Scotyshman and luiac eacn less 
reason to think the likeness flattered Bnef con- 
acrsations, not unlike those still manufaetured for 
tourists, arc given in Lowland Scoteh, Irish, and 
Welsh, as aUo m base Dutch, high Dutch, lulian, 
modem Greek, and other tongues, 

Ifont*} 1 III., wlio was bom the year after 
Boorde, and died two yeirs before him, was him 
self an accomplished and re illy learned writer — the 
Isscrtio Seplen Socraiiunloruvt against Luther, 
which earned for in English king the title of 
‘ Defender of the 1 ailh,’ ippears to have been 
mainlv his own work, and 11 seems certain tint 
he vvroie English 50ii„s and composed the music 
to them One of the best authenlirated is lEat 
called ‘Tile King’s Billad’ in a m inuscript in 
the Briiish Museum dating from Hciirv s own 
time It IS familiar m a modernised form The 
older form is thus given by Chappell (new eaL 
1S93, vol I p 42) 

Pasty me walk good company e 
I love ^ shall uniyll I dvc , 

Gruchc \"Iio lust but none deiiye, 
so God be plcsvd thus leve wyll L 
For my paslauce, 
hunt syaig A tbanee, 
mv liart is sett 
all goodlv sy^irt 
for my comfort, 
who setiali me Ict^ 

\oulhe mu, lu.e sum daliance, 
off goud or y’l sum pastance 
Company me ihymkcs then Lev , 
ail thoughts and fanvvs to dejet, 

ITor I hlln,s 
Is chef mavires 
of V leCS all 
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Then who can say 
but in)rth and play 
IS best of all? 

Company with honeste, 

IS vertu Mces to file 
Company is good &. ill, 
but e\ry man hath hys fre ^vyll 
the best enseu , 
the worst eschew, 
mj m)’nde schalbe 
Vertu to Use, 
vice to refuse, 

thus schall I use me 

stcinliold and llopkius desene remem- 
brance as joint-authors of by far the larger number 
of the metrical versions of the psalms formerl) 
attached to the English Prayer Book Phis was 
for two hundred >ears the standard translation, 
and It obtained currency in Scotland and Ireland 
also Thomas Stemhold (1500-49), bom near 
Bhkene) in Gloucestershire, or, according to Fuller 
and Wood, in Hampshire, became Groom of the 
Robes to Henry VIII and Edward \ I ,and essayed 
to do more perfectly what Coverdale in England 
and hlarot in France had attempted — to supersede 
at court and amongst the people the current 
‘obscene ballads’ The first edition ^undated, but 
probably in 1547) contains only nineteen psalms, 
the second (1549), thirty seven A. third edition, 
by Whitchurch (1551), contains seven more by 
] H [John Hopkins], probably a native of Awre 
in Gloucestershire, who died rector of Great 
Waldingfield, Suffolk, in 1570 The complete book 
of psalms, which appeared in 1562, formed for 
nearly two centuries almost the whole hjmnody 
of the Church of England, and was knowai as the 
‘Old \ersion’ after the rival version of Tate and 
Bradj (qv ) appeared (1696) Fort) psalms bore 
tlic name of Stemhold, and sixty that of Hopkins 
The rest were the work of various authors Stem- 
hold chose the ballad metre of ‘ Chevv Chace ’ as 
die metre for all but a few of his psalms , and his 
choice made this the standard of common metre 
(C M ) for most psalters down to the present 
day, gready influenced hymn writing also, and 
doubtless had no little effect in giving the un- 
educated their standard for verse and for poetry 
Hopkins had four rhymes to Stemhold’s two 
Fuller thought highly of the versions as poems, but 
admitted that their authors’ ‘piety was better than 
their poetr), and they had drunk more of Jordan 
tlian of Helicon.’ The wording is flat as well as 
homely, and wholl) fails to render the majesty 
of the Hebrew psalms 

The first to versify the whole psalter in English 
was noliort Crowley or trole (1518 ?-88), Arch- 
deacon of Hereford and Prebendary of St Paul’s, 
who was deprived and impnsoned for opposition 
to V cstments as ‘ the conjunng garments of popeiy ’ 
He was bom in Gloucestershire and educated at 
Oxford, and was for some )ears a printer, issuing 
in that capacit) three impressions of Piers Plow- 


man He wrote much controversial divinity His 
version of the Psalms is sufficiently uncouth, 
printed (1549) as it is in black letter, each pair 
of double long lines fomiing a verse, it is at times 
difficult to make out the lines and metre, though 
it IS common metre Thus run some verses of the 
Seventy-fourth Psalm 

O God howe longc shall thjTie enmy do 
the disp) te and shame ? 

Wylt thou suffer him ever to blaspheme 
tbjnc hoi) name’ 

Lord whye wjthdrawest thou thy powre? 

Why doeth tliy right hand byd 

St) 11 m th) bosome? pullc it out and let thy 

foes be strjed 

The first half line ends with ‘ enmy',’ thus accented , 
and the third has to be read, ‘Wilt thou suffer' liim 
ever to" In the last line is a good old form of 
‘ destroy ed ’ 

The same verses are a little more rhytlimical 
— though finally more grotesque — m Stemhold 
and Hopkins 

W hen w lit thou Lord once end this shame 
and cease thine enemies strong? 

Shall tliey alway blaspheme thy name, 
and raile on thee so long’ 

Why dost Thou draw Thy hand abacke 
and liide it in Thy lap? 

Oh plucke It out and be not slacke 
to giue thy foes a rap ! 

D P 

Doclopineiit of tlie Scculai Draui.i. 

All but the latest of the plays at which we have 
hitherto looked were plainly intended to be acted 
on stages or platforms in the open air, but we 
gather that towards the close of the fifteenth 
century' it had become customary for dramatic 
entertainments also to be held indoors, in the 
halls of large houses The consequences of bang- 
ing the players from their ‘scaffolds high’ into a 
room m close proximity to the audiem e — and 
that audience of a more educated kind than 
would be gathered m the street — were very great 
Amid the new surroundings the incongruities of 
the Scnptural drama would have been intolerable, 
and no new pkays of this kmd were waatten until 
Bishop Bale revived them in a totally different 
spirit Scenic accessones and stage apparatus, 
again, were necessarily reduced to a minimum, 
and partly as a result of this the ‘ action ’ m the 
new plays is of the most restneted kind Lastly, 
the plays, being no longer the sole business of a 
summer holiday, were greatly cut dowai in length , 
they began to be called intcrlndcs — that is, enter- 
tainments wherewith to while away the time after 
or before a banquet or other solemnity — and though 
they remained for the most part severely didactic, 
they now took a much greater variety of theme. 
Thus there are (i) plays intended to draw 
men to heaven by good deeds, confession, and 
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repentance , (2) plays denouncing vice and the 
temptations of youth , (3) control ersial plays, 
adiocating Protestant doctrines as against Catho- 
licism , (4) plays on education, one of them with 
definite scientific instruction , (5} plays that are 
litde more than pleasant arguments m \ erse , 
(6) plays for schoolboys or >oung undergraduates, 
with a good deal of rough merriment in tliem , 
and lastly (7) one or two plajs that are satires, 
and come much nearer than their fellows to the 
modem drama, since thej hardly make any pre- 
tence of having a moral at all Of these seten 
groups the first forms the link between the larger 
moralities, such as the Caslell of Perseverance, 
and the interludes proper The finest example is 
‘the morall playe of Everyman^ of which the 
head-title reads, ‘A treatyse how the hye fader 
of hevep sendeth dethe to somon every' creature 
to come and gyve acounte of theyr lyves in tins 
worlde, and is in maner of a morall playe ’ ‘ Here 
shall you see,’ says die Messenger who speaks 
the Prologue, ‘how Fellowship, Jollity, Strength, 
Pleasure, and Beauty will fade from thee as flower 
in May’ ‘O to whom shall I make my mone’’ 
sighs Everyman when the play is half through 

0 to whom shall I make ray raoiie 

For to go with me m that hevy joumay? 

First Felawshyp said he woldo with me gone. 

His wordes were very plesaunt and gay, 

But afterwarde he lefte me alone 

Than spake I to my Kinnesmen all in dispayre. 

And also they gate me wordes fayre , 

They lacked no fayre spekynge. 

But all forsoke me m the endinge. 

1 hen went I to my Goodes, that I loved best. 

In hope to have comforte, but there had 1 lecst , 

For my Goodes sharply dyd me tell 

That he bryngeth many into Hell 
Than of my selfe I was ashamed. 

And so I am worthy to be blamed 
Thus may I well my selfe hate. 

Of whom shall I now counseyll take? 

I thinke that I shall never spede 
Tyll that I go to my Good Dede 
But, alas, she is so vveke 
That she can nother go ne speke. 

Yet will I venture on her now 
My Good Dedes, where be you ? 

Good Dedes Here I lye, colde on tbe groimde. 

Thy smnes hath me sore bounde 
That I can not stere 

Dverynian O Good Dedes, 1 stande in great fere, 

I must you pray of counseyll. 

For helpe now sholde come ryght well 

Up to this point the story follows the old 
Buddhist parable which came to Europe embedded 
m the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat But here 
the dramatist interpolates orthodox teaching on 
the sacraments. Good Deeds taking Every'man to 
Knowledge, by whom he is guided to Confession, 
and shnven and houselled. Bqt in the end the 
old parable is again followed, for Beauty, Strength, 
and Five Wits gradually fall away from man as 
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he approaches the grave, and it is Good Deeds 
who abides with him and pronounces the prayer 
for the dying 

Shorte our ende and mynyslie our payne , 

Let us go and never come agayne 

Under the name of Elckerhjk, a Dutch version 
of this play was written in the fifteenth century, 
probably by a certain Petrus Dorlandus It is 
still a matter of controversy as to whether the 
Dutch playwright translated from the English or 
the English from the Dutch, but the latter alter- 
ru ive seems the more likely 
Of the plays denouncing vice and the tempta- 
tions of youth, the Enterlude of Hyckescor/ier, 
pnnted by Wynkyn de Worde, is probably' one 
of the earliest Hyckcscomer, after whom it is 
named, is a travelled rogue, who plays but a small 
part in the action, the chief characters being Free- 
will and Imagination, whom Pity, Contemplation, 
and Perseverance endeavour to keep in the straight 
road What life there is in the play is derived 
from Its allusions to contemporary manners of the 
unedifymg sort , but it was apparently popular, for 
It was not only repnnted at a later date, but 
borrowed from by the author of an Inlet hide of 
Youth, which probably belongs to the reign of 
Queen Mary 

In Lusty Juventus, whicli may have been wntten 
under Edward VI , we have a play of much the 
same sort, differentiated by controversial additions, 
Juventus being led astray from the Reformation 
principles m which he has been brought up till he 
falls from heresy into unclean living, from which 
he IS rescued by Good Counsel and Knowledge 
Though dull m itself, tlie play is noteworthy for 
two things In the first place, it contains a charm- 
ing song 

In a herber grene, a slepe where as I lay e. 

The byrdes sang swete in the myddes of the daye 
I dreamed fast of myrth and play 
In youth is pleasure, m youth is pleasure. 

Me thought I vv alked stil to and fro, 

And from her company I could not go. 

But when I waked it was not so 
In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 

Therfore my harte is surely pyght 
Of her alone to have a sight, 

Whiche IS my joy and hartes delyght 
In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure 

Its second distinction is that it was chosen towards 
the end of the century, by the author of a play on 
Str Thomas More, to represent a typical interlude. 
It IS recorded of More that in his young days, 
when plays were acted before Cardinal Morton, he 
used to step among the actors and improvise a 
part, and the unknown play'vvnght introduces such 
an incident into his own work, hlore receives a 
message that the Lord Mayor of London, ‘accom 
panied with his lady and her traine,’ are coming 
to visit him Hard on the messengefl? heels arrive 
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the Lord Cardinal’i. Flayers tendering their services 
‘ To have a plaj before the banquet ill be evcel- 
lent,’ says ^Iore, and from seven which they ofler 
liim he chooses die Mai riage of WtU and IVise 
donii, but IS real!) served with a version of Zus/j' 
Jnvmlns When die play should begin, the fellow 
who IS to plav Wit has to run to the property 
makers for a false beard, and though, at More’s 
bidding, a start is made, after a while Inclination 
has to confess, ‘Forsooth we can goe no further 
till our fellow c Luggins come , for he pla\s G od 
Counccll, and now he should enter to admon -'he 
Witt that this IS Lady Vanite and not D Jy 
Wisdonie’ More himself supplies his place with 
a couple of impro\ ised speeches, and then, though 
Luggins has arrived, dinner is readj, and the play 
IS stopped ‘ 

It has been worth while to epitomise this ina 
dent because it sets sovividl) before us the manner 
in which these interludes were pla>cd Of couisc, 
where the pajonaster was a strong Protestant, or 
a strong opponent of the Reformation, the p!a> 
w right would give a controversial turn to his 
moralities, and so help to keep alive the religious 
feuds which the Tudor monirchs especial!) dis 
liked Such thcolog'ical interludes are specifically 
forbidden in more than one royal proclamation , 
only a few of them have come down to us, the 
best being that of New Custom^ in which Perverse 
Doctiinc and Ignorance, dressed as Roman priests, 
are defeated by New Custom and Light of the 
Gospel, despite the help of Cruelt) and Avance 

With these moral interludes that aimed at the 
reformation of manners we must mention Skelton’s 
play of Magntfiunci, printed about 1530— soon 
after the poet’s death Magnificence is showm 
discarding his good counsellors, Libert), Felicity, 
and Measure, for the vices Fancy, Counterfeit 
Countenance, Clokyd Colusyon, <SLc , w ho impose 
on him b) false names He is ruined, buffeted by 
Adversit), and assailed by Poverty, Despair, and 
Miachief Good Hope saves him from suicide, and 
Redress, Sad Circumspection, and Perseverance 
restore him to his former estate The play has 
some passages of moderately good rhetonc, but it 
has been much overpraised, and ranks rather with 
the heavier than the more v ivacious interludes 

Of the educational plays the ev-trerae instance 
IS the Interlude of the Four Clenients, probably 
vvntten about 1520, and printed some ten years 
Later We cannot find room to quote the whole 
of Its descnptive title-page, but the following 
paragraphs will be found sufficient to indicate 
Its character 


V The play ol Ser TJtomes jiftrrt wav pnnlcd Ibr the Shakc- 
ftpean: Soacty m 184^, and ihut jccnc from it is quoted neorl) lu full 
la the Prtdtceuors of SAaltt/mrt, by J A. Symond's. The un 
1 nown dramatist lived close enough to the da^s of interludes for his 
picture of the performance of one to be accepted as truitwonhj but 
lus use of part of the text of Lnsty ytiveiitus under the name of the 
If i>rta^c c/a lit and IK isdamt is confusing Possibly the latter 
pby was of his own invcnlion To the Protestant leaching atLiaty 
jHventutax'S More would certainly have objected. 


A new Interlude and a nitry, of the nature of the iiu 
Elementes, declarynge many proper po) nlt» of Ph) losophy 
Natural!, and of Dyvers Straunge Laiid)s, and of D)vcrs 
Slraungc Lffeclcs and Causis, vvhiche Interlude, )f the 
hole matter be ph)d, vt)l conteync tlie space of an hour 
and a halfe, but, )f )e I) at, ye may leve out muche of 
the sad mater, os the Messengers parte, and some of 
Natuiys parte, and some of Lxper)en3 parte, and )et 
the matter wyl depend convcn)eiitIv, and than it vv)ll 
not be paste thre quarters of an hour of lengtli 

Here folow the namys of the Pleyers 

The Messengere, Nature Naturte, Ifuraaiqte, Studyous 
Desire, Sensuall \ppct)te, the Taverner, Expetyens, 
Ygiioraunce also, )f )e lyat, )e may brynge m a 
D)sg)-syngc 

Here folow dvvers matters whiche be in this Interlude 
contc)nyd 

Of the syluacyon of the mi elementes, that is to sey, 
the \ ertli, the Water, the k) re, and 1 y re, and of their 
qualytese and propertesc, and of the gcncracyoil aud 
cornipeyon of thynges made of the commyxl)on of 
them 

Of certeyn conclusioiu provynge that the yerth must 
nctics be roande, and that it hengytli in the mvddcs of 
the fyrmament, and tint it is in circumference above 
XXI m mylc. 

Of certevn conclusions provynge that the see lyeth 
roundc uppon the yerth 

The programme which we are obliged thus ruth- 
lessly to cut short IS faithfully earned out, despite 
the temporary success of bensuall Appetyte m 
carrying away Hummytd from the lectures of 
Studvous Desire to frolic at a tavern Other 
educational plays of a later date and less severe 
didacticism are John Redford’s IFj// and SeteJice 
(c 1550), and ‘a new and pleasant enterlude 
intituled the Marnaqc. of W'ltte and Science^ 
licensed for printing in 1570, and very brightly 
and pleasantly written The Dtsobedte/il Llnld 
and Tlu Ntce II anton, both of them late inter- 
ludes, with real characters in them, are designed 
chiefly to warn parents against sparing^ the rod. , 
The other three plavs we have mentioned may 
all hav c been acted at schools or colleges 

Of the purely argumentative interludes, John 
Heywood’s Phi} oj Love and the Dtaloge of 
Cenlylnes and hobylite, which has been attnbuted 
to him, though without evidence, ore e.\cellent 
examples The former is diversified by one of the 
characters pretending (as an illustration of his 
argument) to set another on fire, and in Centylnes 
and Nobylile there is some little laying about with 
whips, but practically each interlude is the working 
out of a theme for discussion ‘ Our comiRgdiidicr,’ 
says the merchant, when the Plowman’s whip 
interrupts his discussion with the knight as to 
which is the better gentleman — 

Our commyng hytler, and our entent, 

Ys not to fyght, but by way of argument. 

Every man to slievv hyrs oppmyon. 

To see who coude shew the best reason 
To prove hym self noble and most gentylman 
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The oiher characters take the same view of their 
functions^ and the discussion goes happil> for^vard 
Another pla> b> John Hey\/ood, The Play of the 
Wet fur, IS almost equally argumentative, but has 
a good deal more stage bustle about it. Jupiter 
comes down to eardi to hear petitions about the 
weather, engagmg an amusing kna\ e, Mery Report, 
to inicnaew the petitioners \ hunt lovang gentle- 
man, a forester, a w atcr-railler, a v. ind-miller, a 
fashionable lady, a laundress and a jolly schoof- 
bo), ‘the least [te. smallest] that can play,’ all 
come and ask for diftercnt kinds of weather, aud 
wrangle with each other and witli Merj Report. 
In the end Jupiter promises that the> shall all have 
what they desire m turn (that is, as Men, Report 
foresees, English weather will go on much as 
before), and a bright little play ends m general 
contentment, and not without a moral as to the 
selfishness of human desires Tins was probably a 
play for boys , and the same, we mav be sure, was 
the case with an anonymous interlude, 1 lursttes, 
which local allusions connect clearly waih Ovford 
Ongmally composed probably as a Chnstmas play, 
this was acted, m the form m which it was sent to 
press, during the rejoicings at the birth of Edward 
VI — that IS, in October 1537 The characters arc 
only five — ‘Thcrsitcs a bostcr, Mulcibcr a smyth, 
Mater a mother, Miles a knyght, and Telemachus 
and the purport of the play is succinctly set forth 
m the head-title, ‘ Thy s entcrludc folow ynge dothe 
declare howe that the greatest boesters are not 
die greatest doers ’ Thersites, ‘ commedi m fy rste 
havinge a clubbe uppon his nccke,’ boasts plenti- 
fully, and then persuades Mulciber to make him 
a suit of armour , Mulciber’s interpretation of his 
request for a sallet or helmeq as refernng to a 
salad ( \V oldest thou have a sallet, nowe all the 
hetbes are dead”), being, perhaps, the earhest 
English example of a stage pun. Proiided with 
arms Thersites boasts so dreadfully that his mother 
becomes alarmed for his life, but a fine snail is his 
first antagomst (he has much ado in making it 
draw m us horns), and when the knight challenges 
him he flies to his mother for protection Other 
scenes of the same kind ibllow, and both the 
boys who acted in the play and their fellows m 
die audience probably thought it excellent fun. 
The borrowing- of the names Thersites and 
1 clcmachus from Homer, and the lineal descent 
of the cowardly braggart from the Miles Glonosus 
of Plautus, are points to be noted. 

We have already mentioned two plays by John 
UljwooiI, the Play of Che Wether and the Play of 
we have now to notice three others, which 
are distinguished from the other interludes at 
which we have been looking by their entire absence 
of any moral. Their author was probably bom 
about 1497, and his name occurs in several entnes 
m royal houscliold books from 1515 onwards, show- 
ing that he vyas a singer and player of the varginals 
at Henry VIIl’s court, and was more especially 
attached to the service of the Pnneess Mary, from 


whom m 1538 he received a fee of forty sliilhngs 
for playing an interlude ‘with hts children’ (di it 
IS, some company of boy actors) before her 
Mary's coronation Heyavood made her a Lacm 
speech m St Paul’s Churchyard , after her death he 
seems to have fled to Malmes, v hence he wrote 
to Burghlcy m 1573 asking for some pecuniary 
fa our Two years later, by which time he must 
have been eighty, he is once more mentioned 
among other Roman Catholic fugitiv es , and then 
we hear no more of him till he is alluded to as 
dead, m 1587 Besides his plays he wrote a 
Dyaloge of Wit atui P illy, six Cetitteries of 
Proverbi (that is, poems into which he worked all 
the proverbs he could think of), and a long and 
dull allegoncal poem, The itpider and the Flie 
His plays with which we arc here concerned are 
certainly free from these faults , save the PI ly of 
Love they are ill short and aU uittv, though too 
often extremely gross All of them were pnnted 
by William Rastell between 1530 and 1533, and 
beyond this we have not much clue to their dates. 
A nuny Play betMcen the Pardoiut and the Fretc, 
the Curate and neylour Pi atte, contains an allusion 
to Pope Leo \ (d. 1521), but need not therefore 
have been waatten dunng his pontificate In it 
a Pardoner and a Fnar — whose characters and 
even some of the speeches are taken from 
Chaucer's Prologue to the Canterbury Tales — in- 
vade a parish church, and both try to preach at 
the same time in order to gam money , they 
quarrel and fight, till m the end the Parson amv es 
The rest of the play may be quoted in full 

Parson No more of this waanglyaig m my chyrch ' 

I shrtive your bartys bothe for this lurcht ' 

Is thcr any blood shed here betwen these knaves^ 
Thanked bt. God, they bad no slavys, 

Ivor eggctoles, for than it had ben wronge ' cd^e tcoU 
\S cll ye shall synge another songe ' 

Key hour Prat, com bclhcr I you pray 
Pral W hy, what is this njsc frayc ’ foolish 

Parson I can not tell y on One knav c dj sdavaies another, 
\\ hereforc take ye the tone and I shall take the otlier, 
\\c sliall bestow ibem there as is most convenyeiit 
For suche a couple 1 trow they shall repente 
Ihal ever they met in this chyache here ! 

Reyboure, \e be constable, stande ye nere 
Take ye that laye knave and let me alone 
With thus gentylman By God and bv sayait John 
I shall borowe upon presihode somwhat 1 
For 1 may say to the, ilcy hour Prat, 

It Is a good de-de to punysh sueh, to the ensample 
Of suche other how that they shall mell ineiJiirQ 

In lyke faevon as these eatyfes do tLhwn 

Prit In good favtli, mayster parson, vf \c do so, 

A c do but well to teche them to be ware. 

Pardon Mayster Prat I pray ye me to spare , 

For I am sory fur that that is done , 

Wherfote I prav y e forgy v c me sone 

hor that I have ofllndvd wathm your I/bertye, dutna 

And, by my trouthe, syr, ye may trust me, 

I avyll nev er come helhcr more 
Whyle I lyvt^ and God before 
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Prat Nay, I am ones charged with the, 

tVherfore, by saynt John, thou shalt not escape me, 

Tyll tliou hast scouryd a ixire of stokys stocks 

Parson Tut, he t\cneth all is but mockes ' 

Lay hande on hym, and com ye on, s\r frere 1 
Ye shall of me hardely lia\e your hyre, 

\ e had none suche this am yere, 

I swere by God and b) our Lad> dere. 

Frere Nay, mayster parson, for Goddjs passyon, 

Intreate not me after tliat fac)on 
For, ) f ye do, it tvyll not lie for your honesty 
Parson Honesty or not, but thou shall se 
AYhat I shall do by and by 
Make no strogljmge 1 com forthe soberly 1 
For It shall not avayle the, I say 
Frere Mary, that shall ave tryc even strayt at a) 

I defy the, clmrle preeste, and there be no mo than thou. 

I avyll not go avith the, I make God a aow ' 

We shall se fyrst which is the stronger I 
God hath sente me bonjs ' I do the not fere ' 

Parson Ye, by my fayth, wylt thou be there’ 

Neybour Prat, brjnge forthe that knaac. 

And thou, syr frere, yf thou a\)lt algatys rave 

Frere Nay, cborle, I the defy ' 

I shall trouble the fyrst, 

Thou shalt go to pryson ba and by ' 

Let me se now ' Do thy worste ' 

Prat ■with the pardoner and the parson 'with the frere 
Parson Ilelpe ' helpe 1 Neybour Prat 1 Neybour Prat J 
In the avorship of God, helpe me som what 1 
Prat Nay, deale as thou canst w ith that elfe. 

For aahy I have inoughe to do my selfe ' Since 

Alas ! for payn I am almoste dede , 

The reede blood so ronneth dow ne aboute my hede 
Nay, and thou canst, 1 pray the, helpe me ' An, if 
Parson Nay, by the mas, feloaae it aa-yll not be ' 

I haae more tow on my dystaffe than I can well spyn 1 
The cursed frere dothe the upper hand aayn ' 

Frere Wy 11 ye lea e than, and let us in peace departe ? 
Parson, PraL Ye, by our Lady, even with all our hartel 
Frere, Pard Than adeav, to the devyll, tyll ave come agayn 
Parson, Prat And a myschefe go avith you bothe tavayme. 

That the rogues should thus have the best of the 
fray IS quite in accordance avith Heyaaood’s humour 
In The Foure PP a very mery enterlude of a 
Palmer, a Pardoiur, a Poiecary, and a Ptdlar, 
the Pedlar acts as judge avhile the others contend 
which can tell the greatest he, the pnze being avon 
by the Palmer avith the remark, most innocently 
introduced, that in all his travels he never yet saw 
‘any one woman out of patience.’ In A playe 
between Johan Johan the husbonde, Tyb the wyfe, 
and Sir Johan the preste, vice is again triumphant. 
Tyb and the pnest have an mtngue, which the 
husband rightly suspects At the opening of the 
play' he is boasting of the drubbing he wall give 
Ty b when she comes home, but she sends him to 
bid the pnest sup with them on a pie Johan’s 
coarardice incites the worthy pair to an amazing 
effrontery, and he is set to mend a pail while they 
eat the pie , its final disappearance rouses him 
to a flash of courage, but the pnest and Tyb run 
off together, and after a momenps triumph it 
occurs to Johan that he must follow to see what 


they are after — an edifying conclusion on which 
the curtain drops It is evident that when such 
a play as this could be acted the secular drama 
had fully come into existence. 

In addition to the medley of plays which we 
have already described, we must mention those of 
Joim Halo (b 1495, d 1563), Bishop of Ossory 
under Edward VI To the controversies in which 
his virulence earned him the epithet ‘bilious,’ Bale 
contnbuted an attack on monasticism entitled Phe 
Actes of Englyshe Votaries, and also The Iinae;e oj 
both ChnrcJus His Illustriuin Majotts Bntanntce 
Scriptornm Summarmm (1549), a useful though 
inaccurate account of five hundred British authors, 
has given him a better claim to remembrance Of 
his twenty two plays only five are extant — A 
Tragedy or interlude manifesting the chief promises 
of God unto man. The Three Lawes of Nature, 
Moses and Christ, a Life of John the Baptist, Tlu 
Temptacyon of our Lorde, and his historical play, 
King John, in which the king is represented as the 
guardian of English freedom against papal aggres- 
sion The rejigious plays are formless productions, 
which certainly had no influence on the develop- 
ment of the drama Perhaps the same should be 
said of King John, which seems to have been 
onginally wntten about 1550 and revised m the 
reign of Elizabeth The allcgondal clement from 
the old moralities is still present m it, for Simon 
of Svvynsett, who poisons John, must needs call 
himself ‘Monastycall Devocion,’ and be called by 
Bale ‘Dissimulation,’ and we find among other 
characters ‘Pnvat Welth’ (‘lyke a Cardynall’), 
‘bedycyon,’ and more notable than these a 
personification of England But as a first attempt 
to dramatise history' the play is not without in- 
terest, and there are some few dramatic touches, 
such as the poisoner’s attempt to avoid sharing 
the draught, and his courageous acquiescence when 
he finds it the only way to secure his victim 

Bale’s play s stand apart , the others here noticed 
have been arranged so as to exhibit the gradual 
tnumph of the secular over the didactic interest m 
the drama, which can actually be traced, despite 
Its intermittent progress and what seems to us 
the strange persistence of the didactic element. 
Of two points which remain to be noticed in the 
history of these interludes, one is that the plays 
which have been presented to us, diverse as 
they are, do not cover the whole ground It is 
clear that there were popular performances of a 
much cruder character, which never attained the 
honour of pnnt, for ave find allusions by Ben 
Jonson and odiers to the parts played by' the 
Devil and the Vice, of which only faint traces 
survive. The Vice (there is no doubt that the 
obvious etymology of the name is the right one) 
was dressed as a Jester, presented a humorous, 
contrast to the stupider Devil, and at the end 
of the performance earned him off to hell on his 
back. In extant plays the Devil only appears 
once, while of the Vice we have no other traces 
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than the attaching of his name to a humorous 
character, such as Mer> Report in Heyuood’s 
Play of the Wither Our second point is, that m 
Henry VIII ’s reign ive begin to hear of companies 
of plajers of tno kinds, boys and men The boys 
were school children, probably the choir-boys of 
royal chapels , the men were in the sen'ice of 
the king, or of some great nobleman, but probably 
took up acting as a profitable amusement rather 
than as their main employment In a suit brought 
by John RasteU before 1530 against a costumier 
who had confiscated some dresses left in his 
keeping as a set off against a bill for erecting a 
stage in Rastell’s garden at Finsbury', the witnesses 
called to appraise the dresses are a tailor, a cumer, 
a skinner, a plasterer, and others of the like con 
dition It IS thus e\ident that the loie of acting 
which the miracle-plays had fostered in the 
members of the Trade Guilds was still alne, and 
that, as we might be sure without corroboratn e 
evidence, Bottom the weaver and Snug the joiner 
in the Midsummer Ntghfs Dream are not mere 
absurdities, but the actual phiy ers of Shakespeare’s 
boyhood amusingly cancatured 

Heywood’s play of Johan Johan the husbonde, 
SlC., bears some resemblance to a contemporary 
French farce, but, with that exception — and the 
probable Dutch origin of Everyman — there is no 
trace of foreign influence m the English plays 
at which we have been looking But Terence in 
the sixteenth century was probably more read in 
schools than he is at the present day , many of 
these plays were produced amid scholastic sur- 
roundings, and by the middle of the century the 
influence of Latin comedy upon English at last 
becomes apparent In Ralph Roister Dossier, 
Gammer Gurtoiis Needle, and Jacob and Esau w e 
have plots definitely worked out, and the earliest 
instances of division into acts and scenes With 
the examination of these three plays and of the 
tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex, written under the 
influence of Seneca, this section of the history of 
the drama will come to a convenient halting- 
place. The first of these, which was quoted from 
in the third edition of Wilson’s Art of Logique in 
1553, was the work of Mciiuius runii (b 1505, 
d. 1556)) who was headmaster of Eton College 
from about 1534 till his dismissal for immorality 
in 1541, was employed in Protestant controversy 
under Edward VI, and yet remained in favour 
under Mary During 1553 he acted as school- 
master to the boys brought up in Bishop Gardiner’s 
household, and from 1554 to a month before his 
death, in December 1556, as headmaster of West- 
minster school On the ground of an allusion 
to a balladmonger (Jack Raker), also mentioned 
by Skelton, Udall’s play has been referred to the 
penod of his Eton headmastership — that is, before 
1541 , but the fact that it is not mentioned in 
the 1551 and 1552 editions of Wilson’s Art of 
Logique suggests the year 1553, when he was 
acting as Bishop Gardiner’s domestic school- 


master, as a more likely date , and we may 
imagine, if so, that it was the success of the 
play which caused Queen Mary in 1554 to direct 
Udall to prepare dialogues and interludes for per- 
formance before her In 1533 Udall had edited 
for scholastic use a selection of sentences entitled 
Flout es for Lat me spiky nge seUcied and gathered 
out of Terence, and the same translated into 
Englysshe, which went through several editions , 
and this play, though essentially onginal, shows 
marked traces of his studies in Latin comedy 
Ralph Roister Doister is a nch fool who believes 
that every' woman loves him, a boaster and a 
coward (cf the Miles Glortosus) In Matthew 
Merygreeke, who gets money and good dinners on 
the score of imaginary services, while he mocks 
him behind his back, we have the typical ‘ parasite ’ 
of Greco-Latin comedy Ralph insists on making 
love to Dame Custance, who is already affianced to 
Gawyn Goodlucka Merygreeke, by changing the 
punctuation,' turns a love-letter written for Ralph 
by a senv ener into an open insult , and when the 
Dame remonstrates with him for helping Ralph 
to pester her, frankly gives his patron away 
Ralph, attempting to carry off Dame Custance, is 
defeated by her and her wenches, and the play 
ends happily with the return of Goodlucke, the 
collapse of Ralph, and the reconciliation of Dame 
Custance and her lover The scene in which, 
despite the Dame’s loy'alty, the suspicions of 
Goodlucke’s messenger are aroused, may be quoted 
as one of the most human incidents m the play 

ACTUS inj SC.ENA iij 

Christian Custance, Sym Suresby, Ralph 
Roister, Mathew Merygrele, Trupeny 

C C What means these levvde felowes thus to trouble 
me still ? 

Sym Suresby here perchance shal therof deme some 

yh. 

And shall suspect in me some point of naughtinesse, 

And they come hitherward An, It 

S S What 13 their businesse ? 

C C 1 hav e nought to them, nor they to me m sadnesse 
S S Let us hearken them , somewhat there is, I leave it 
R R I will speake out aloude best, that she may heare it 
M M Nay alas, ye may so feare hir out of hir wit 
R R 'By the crosse of my sworde, I will hurt hir no 
whit. 

M M Wdl ye doe no harme m deede, shall I trust 
your w orde ’ 

A" A By Roister Doisters fayth I wdl speake but m 
borde jest 

A" S Let us hearken them, somvv hat there is I feare iL 
R R I will speake out aloude, I care not who heare it , 


r For example, the opening hncs are read at — 

Swete Dvmtrcsse, wberas I love > ou nothing at al 
Regarding jour nchessc and tubstaunce chief of al 
For jour personage, bcaute &c. 

whereat the stops should come, clumstly enough, after ‘I love jou 
and 'tubstaunce. It u this passage that u quoted by VVilsrm as 
'an example of soche doubtful writing, whiche by reason of 
pomcting maie baue double sense, and contraoe meaning, taken 
out of an cntrclude made by Nicolas UdaL 
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Sirs, see that my hamesse, my tergat, and my shield, 
Be made as bnght now, as when I was liste m ficlde. 
As white as I shoulde to warre agame to morrow e , 
For sicke shall I he, but 1 worke some folke sorow 
fherfore see that all shme as bnght as samet George, 
Or as doth a key newly come from the smith’s forge. 

I woulde ha\e ray swordc and hamesse to shine so 
bright, 

That I might tlierwith dirarae mine enmiies sight , 

1 would hate it cast beanies as fast, I tell jou playne, 
\s doth the glittryng grasse after a show re of mine 
And see that m case I shoulde needs to come to arming, 
All things may be ready at a minutes warning , 

For such chaunce may chaunce m an houre, do ye 
hcare? 

1 / d/ As perchance shall not chaunce agame in seven 
)eare. 

R R Now draw we neare to hlr, and here what shall be 
sayde 

d/ M But I woulde not hate you make lur loo muche 
afrayde 

R R Well founde ' sweete wife (I trust) for al this your 
soure looke. 

C C Wife, why cal je me wafe? 

S S Wife ? this gear gotli acrook. 
d/ 1 / Nay, mistrcsse Custance, I warrant jou our letter 
Is not as we redde cen nowe, but much bitter , 

And where )e halfe stomaked this gentleman afore. 

For this same letter, ye wyll lote hym now therefore , 
Nor it is not this letter, though vc were a queenc. 

That shoulde breake marriage betweene you twaine, I 
wcene 

C C I did not refuse hym for the letters sake 
R R Then ye are content me for your husbande to take 
C C \ou for my husbande to take’ nothing ksse truelj 
R R Yea, say so, sweete spouse, afore straungers hardly 
Al Al And though I have here his letter of love with 
me, 

Yet his ryng and tokens he sent, keepe safe wath ye 
C C \ mischiefe take his tokens and him and thee loo 
But wliat prate 1 wath fooles? have I nought else 
to doo? 

Come m with me Sjm Suresby to fake some repast 
A A I must, ere I dnnke, by your leave, goe in all bast, 
To a place or two, wath earnest letters of his. 

C C Then come dnnk here with me 
A A I thank you 
C C Do not mis-,e 

You shall have a token to your maister with you. 

A A No tokens this time, grameraes. God be with you 

[Rx^al 

I C C Surely this fellow e misdeemeth some yll in me , 
Which thing but God helpe, will go neere to spill me. 
^ ^ Yea, farewell fellow, and tell thy maister Good 
lucke 

That he commeth to late of thys blossome to plucke. 
Let him keepe him there still, or at least wise make no 
hast, 

xks for his labour hither he shall spende in vvast. 

Ills betters be m place nowe 
Al Al As long as it will hold 
C C I will be even with the^ thou beast , 

Thou mayest be bolde. 

R R Will y e have us then ? 

C C 1 will never have thee. 

R R Then will I have youJ 


C C No, the dewll shal liave thee. 

I have gotten this houre more shame and harme by thee, 

Then all thy life thou cansl do me honesthe. 

Of our other two comedies, the second, A iiewe, 
mery, and lutitu Conudte or Interlude, treating 
upon the Histo! te of Jacob and Lsaii, has obtained 
less attention than it deserves, perhaps because 
of Its Scriptural subject, it is, however, really 
a comedv, and a very pleasantly and brightly 
written one Besides the Scriptural characters 
there are two neighbours, an old nurse, and three 
servants — Ragau, tlic unwilling attendant of Esau 
m his hunting, Mido, a boy who leads the blind 
Isaac, and Abra, ‘a little wench, servant to 
Rebecca.’ Mido, who practises walking with his 
eyes shut against tlie day when he may himself 
be blind, and offers to ‘scud like a little elf’ on 
a message, is a really delightful small boy , and 
Ragau IS an admirable comic servant, his unkind 
treatment by Esau being skilfully emphasised to 
depnve die latter of the spectators’ sympathy 
The earliest evtant edition of the play is d ited 
1568, but It was licensed m 1557-38, the probable 
date of Us composition W ithout any specific 
evidence us authorship has been ittnbuted to 
Miiiiuiii iiuunLs, a minor poet who versified some 
psalms in 1549, and was entrusted with the diarge 
of the children of the Chapel Royal by Queen 
Elizabeth, during whose reign he published several 
volumes of verse with pleasant tides, such as A 
Htveful of Honey, A Handful of Hone) suckles, 

&C. 

Our third comedy, Gammer Ci/rlon's Xeedle, 
comes still farther over die Elizabethan border, 
for It was played at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1566, and this (despite the earlier licensing of a 
play called Dyccon the Bedlam, a familiar character 
who appears m Gammer Gnitoils Heedle) was 
the probable date of composition The earliest 
extant edition is one published m 1575, and in this 
U IS said to have been ‘made by Mr S M[aste]r 
of Art’ This Mr S was long identified wath John 
Still, afterwards Bishop of Badi and Wells , but 
in an edition of the play' in Professor Cayley’s 
English Comedies (not published at the time 
of wanting), Mr Henry Bradley, whose name is 
sufficient guarantee for the certainty of his con- 
clusions, IS to show that the real author is a 
certain William Stevenson, as yet unknown to 
fame The play itself suffers sadly from us pro 
longation through die five acts, which had now 
apparendy become the fashion How' Gammer 
Gurton lost her needle while mending her bus 
band’s breeches, and how every one m turn was 
suspected of the theft till the said husband, on 
Sitting down, became painfully aware of Us pre- 
sence m the mended garment, offered an excellent 
subject for an interlude on the lines of diose of 
John Heywood, but is rather a dun subject fora 
comedy On the other hand, Gammer Gurtoii's 
Needle is weU waatten and full of rustic humour. 
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and 13 notable, moreoter, for haemj' pn.scn,ed to 
us the old dnnking-son„' 

I can not cati, but Ijtli. tntate, 
btomadic is nut good , 

But dUxc L llijuke that 1 can drjnkc, 
twill him that utarus a hood 
Tlioughc I go bon., tale >l no care, 

1 am notlnnge a coUe, 

I stuffi. m) 3k)n so full lutliiu 
of joly good Ale and olde 
Backc and side, go bare, go bare , 
booth foolc and lunde go colde , 

But belli, god send the good ak luoughe, 
whether it Lc new or oldt 

From this cotiMnal song, of which tins one 
\crsc must suffice as a specimen, we turn to our 
first English tragedy Tins was published m 1565 
bi William Cnffith, under the title Ttu Iragedu 
oj Gorbodtu, whereof direc Actes were ivrytlcn 
by Dioraas Mortone, and the two last by Thomas 
Sackvjle. Set forthe as the same was shewed 
before the Quenes most excellent Majestic, in her 
highncs court of Whitehall, the xiiij day of 
January Anno Domini, 1561 By the Gentlemen 
of th’ inner rcmple m London.’ Fnc iears later 
another edition was issued by John Dai, under 
the title of /'/it fiaguiie oJ Ferrex ixnd Porrex 
In the ptoCice to tins, Wdlham Gnffiih ts scoffed 
at as ‘one \V O [nho] gciung a copie therof at 
some tong mans liand, that lacked a htlc monci 
and much discretion,’ had taken adtaintagc of 
the absence of the authors to ‘put it forth 
exccduigli corrupted,’ a statement which rather 
exaggerates the faults m the first issue. 

‘ The argument of tlic fragcdic’ is thus gixcn 

Gorboduc, King of Britlame, diwdcd his rcalmc in his 
life time to Ills bonnes, Ferrex and Porrex The sonnes 
fell to disceiilion. flu. ionger killed ihe elder The 
mother, tliat more dearly loecd the elder, for revenge 
kUlcil the yonger Hie people, nio\e-d with ihe crueltie 
of the fact, ra-a; m rebellion and slew both father and 
mother rile uobilitie assembled and 1110 t temble 
destroied the rebels, iknd afterwardcs for want of issUC 
of the pnnee whereb) the succesiioa of the crowne 
he-came unccrtaine, they fell to ciwll warre, m whieli 
IhjIIi lliei and unm of their iSsUes were slame, and ilie 
hnd for a long time almost desolate and miserabU 
wai'e-d. 

Among m atnatts pirsomc find these ntaili 

arranged pairs 

Dot (it i, a eounscllor assigned bi the king to bis eldest 
bonne, Ferrex 

P/ii'artdtr, a counsellor assigned b) Uic 1 mg to his 
iongest Eonne, Porrux. 

I/trmvn, ~ pirisite renmning with Perrex. 

71 na tr, a jiarasUe reiruuning x itli Poriex 

A iiitiiis, a messenger of the elder brother’s death 

sM/nri'ir, a messenger ot I lul e 1 etgu.s re mg m armes. 

tor once English htcruure Imd come under a 
foreign influence which, in appearance at least, 
was sUthng nid h innful C\en in this ease the 
nalux was fir otherwase, for to rcccixethe concep 


tion of the irigic drama m ani form t as a great 
gift, though we mai well 1 iment that it came from 
the Latin rhetorician, Seneca, rather than from 
/Eschi Ills, Sophocles, or Eunpides 1 he I liter, 
however, were but just begmnmg to be read, and 
Seneca to the men of the sixteenth centur) still 
stood out as the chief ancient tragedian, just 
as Plautus and Terence were chiefs m comedi, 
and his lifeless, unactable plajs, with Uicir long 
declamalori speedies and their absence of action, 
were regarded, even twentj jears later by so 
good a critic as Sir Philip Sidnc>, as the true 
models of the tragic drama Flow this model was 
displaced belongs to the story of the Elizabetluaii 
drama Here, meanwhile, is the beginning of 
Act \ m this first English tragedi 

Clol)n Did c\x;r age bnng forth such lirants harU ^ 

Die brollicr hath bereft the brothers lift. 

The mother she hath died her cruell haiitlcs 
In bloud of her owne sonne, and now at Lt 
TIic people loe, forgetting trouth and lo\t, 

Contemning qmte both law and loiall hart, 

Even the) have slame ihursoxeraignc lord and queent 

idattdud. Shalt this their tmlorous enmt unpuniahtd rest? 
Even yet they cease not — caryed on with rage 
In ihetr rtbeUious roulea — to threaten still 
A new bloudshcd unto the pnnccs kmne , 

To slay them all and to uprootc the race 
Both of the king and queene, so are they moved 
With Porrex death , whenn they fakth charge 
Tlie gUtlcsse king, vnthout deb“rl at all , 

-\nd traitorously luve murdered him ihcifore, 

And eke the queene. 

G-xcuard. Shall subjectes dare wnth force 
To worke revenge upon ihtir pnnccs fact’ 

Admit Uie worst that mav, as sure m Ihu 

Tlic detde wa, fowle, the queene to ^lav her jinne. 

Shall yet die subject sCtkc to lake the swordt, 

Ansc agaynst his lord and slay his king ’ 

0 WTttchcd stale, where those rebellious hattes 
^rc not rent out, even from their hving brcustCs, 

And with the hotly throw cn unto the foules 

1V3 camon foodc, for terrour of the rest 

/>rg«r Tlierc can no punishment be thought to great 
For this so grtvous cryme , let sixkIc therforc 
Ik used ihenn, for it beliovtlh so 

Eubuliis \ e all my lorde , I see, consent m one, 
i\iul I as one coDw,m with ye 111 all 

1 holde It more dian neede with sliaipcsl la v 
To punish this tumultuous bluudv ra,.e 

I or nothing more may shake the common stale 
Tlian sufferaiice of uproares without rcdrcssC 
Wlierby how some kmgdomes of mighlie power, 

Vfier great conque tcs made, an I flondim g 
In fame and wualtli have ben to ru ne brought, 

I pray to love that we mav rather wavle 
Such happe in them than vvilnes'C lu our Sehee 

Tragedv, be it noted, has brought with it its 
appropriate metre, blank verso , but to accoun' lor 
this we must now take up the hisiorv of Eii.,lish 
jKietrv as disunet from the drama. 
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j acqu.inl, but his connection uith Spam cost him 
'\'V>att .mil Mirrt^. ^ ]iP_ after all, for in October 1543 he caught 

icrt. th V V iti irti 'su-re\, le come a^ain [ a chill in ruling hastilj to Falmouth to escort a 
\ reel 1 vn^ peie r, uhich ue qu ited it | Spanish ambassador to London, and died of fever 
e.11- r-- il"it!, and tliese tnei v riter-- in a fir ‘ at Sherborne, m Dorsetshire. 

-„cr t-n-e il. m L,dgne and llocckve, are his * The career of Wvatt’s younger contemporary, 
ri Hied 1 c .eeccisors ovving "Something to his own I Henrv Howard, Earl of Surrey (a title of courtesy), 
evinip'e, itid n„i-h to the Itahtn influences tu 11 ts eien more ev cnifuL His grandfather; Thomas, 
\J ih 1 e h m'-eh uas so greitl indebted { Earl of Surrey, had fought against Henry VH 

L ' e Ch i..eer himself— ..nd the point is of some j at Dosworth field, but vvas pardoned and subse- 
ni,a' ..t lee ~i\ntt and Surrev were no needv qucntly created Duke of \orfolk for his victory at 
ekrics iHiund to i professional did iciicism, but Flodden On the death of that duke, in 1524, the 
wtfi, L^nae. ted, onlv mueh more lughlv with tlie poet’s father, another Thomas Howard, became 
.0 urd 1 ) cd interesting and crowded lives Duke of Norfolk, and he himself, then a boy of 
lie elder of the tvo, fnomas Wvat., vas the son seven or eight fhe was probably bom in 1516 or 
if a Sir Henry V. -itt \ ho stood well m the favour j the followang year), enjoved the second tide of Earl 
01 Heiir VH He \ as bom in 1 503 at his father’s 1 of Surrey His youth was passed between fen- 

dnng Hall m Sufiblk 
and KenningliaJl in Nor- 
folk, and he was fortu- 
nate m having as his 
tutor John Clerke, an 
Ovford scholar, who had 
travelled m Ijaly, and 
knew and vvrote*^ both 
French and Italian as 
well as Latin From 
1529, or earlier, Surrey 
was much in the com- 
pany of the king’s illegi- 
timate son, the Duke of 
Richmond and Somer- 
set, who m November 
1533 was rnamed to 
his sister. Lady Mary 
Howard, a union 
abmptly ended by the 
bridegroom’s deadi in 
1536 In October 1536 
Surrey was knighted, 

I.oiugia, Horenie, ind and commanded i force 



Item e In i3C9-_,o he was High Marshal at Calais, 
Old in It33 eiverer at tiie mam ige of Vnne 
Jiu'i n, ith vliom i misplaced ingenuitv has repre- 
sented Inn Is liaving been m love In May 1536 
his sister I aued on \nne at her e\ecution, and he 
hii iself V Is inipr soned in the loner from yih May 
i^ih June ip,jarentlv is i symp itliiser with the 
qs'-i e In till loilowing October he V as emploved 
i, oust he rebels in I ineolnshire, and in 1537 'vas 
kn ghted u d 'ent, igaiiist his will on an embassy 
to III.. Emperor Cli irks \ , from whuh he was not 
rr’' i eai till Xpnl ljj<) \fter lie lead been home 
bj' a port lime he w v> sent on mother mission 
to die i n le'O', but m Jid. 1540, shortly ifter his 
ceoi vl re urn, c mte the esecutirm of fhonias 
f.roUiir’1 the held of the I’rr/tesLint parte, to 
1 1(1 U u lsv!oa„ed, and he was promptly 
lee bv ore of his kite colleagues of treachery 
d ua ce nle t/eruiv oer dunng his S(i.inish 
tuVi s t d i„iin tmpriso-’ed in the fov er } 
\ li el i''d str ii„Jufo'asard defenee procured his j 


Sent against the Lincolnshire rebels In 1537 he 
suficred a polite imprisonment at Windsor for a 
blov given within the precincts of the court, and 
vvTOtc two of his happiest poems, one recalling 
an e-arlier stav there with the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the other in honour of the nine-year- 
old Elizabeth Fitzgerald, daughter of the Ear] 
of Kildare, who had died a prisoner m the 
Tower in 1534. The poor little maid w is now 
a pet at the English court, ind Surrey wrote 
this sonnet, which has come down to us wath 
the title, ‘Dtscnption and praise of his love 
Geraldine’ 

from Tus’nuine^ came my ladic’s worthy race 
Fair Florence was someUane her aunaent scale 
The Western yle, whose plcasaunt shore doth face 
Wilde Cambers* cht, did geve her lively heatc 
hu tered she was with milke of Inshe treat 
Her sire an Erie her dame* of princes’ blooil 
Froiii tender ycrcs m bntain she doth rest, 

W'uh kiDges child,* where she tasteth costly food- 
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Hnnsdon did first present her to mine c\Tie 
Bright IS her hewe, and Geraldine she hight 
Hampton me taoght to imhe her first for mine 
Vnd Windsor, alas, doth chase me from hersighL 
Her beauty of kind, her eertues from above — 
Happy IS he tlial can obtame her love 

I fric FilzicnUds claimed descent from the Omddi of Florence. 

J Canibna— tc. Wales. 3 Eluabctli Grey, granddaughter of Elua 
Leth Woodvdic wife of Edward IV The PnncCiS Marj 

In other headings to his poems as first published 
Surrey is spoken of as ‘the lo\er,’ and there is 
mention of ‘his love’ and ‘hts lady,’ but this is 
the only explicit reference to Elizabeth Fitzgerald 
Drayton, howeier, in Ins Hc.rotcal Eptslles, inserts 
an imaginary letter from ‘Gerddine’ to Surrey, 
and in Mash’s facL Wtlton (see beloiv at page 333) 
Surrey is represented as louring Italy (where he 
ne\er set foot) as a kmght errant m her sere ice. 
Working on these hints, m editing Surrey’s poems 
in 1815, Dr G F Nott invented fancy headings, 
into winch ‘the Fair Geraldine’ is dragged on 
every possible occasion, waihout any real justifica- 
tion, and the legend is not yet quite dead 

In May 1541 Surrey was created a Kmglil of 
the Garter, m July 1543 he suffered a short im- 
prisonment in the Fleet for challenging one John 
h Lcighj ind ne,xt January look part in a foolish 
frolic in which stones were shot from cross bows at 
the windows of London citizens, and also at the 
houses of ill f imc on the south side of tlic nver 
The Mayor complained to the Pnvy Council, and 
on 1st April Surrey was again committed to the 
Fleet Here he wrote ‘ A Satire against the 
Citucns of London,’ beginning (in Nott’s edition) 

1 onilon ' hast thou accused me 
Of breacll of laws? the root of slnfe ! 

Within whose breast did bum to see 
So fervent hot thy dissolute life, 

That even the hale of sins, that grow 
\N itlim thy w icketl walls so nfc, 

For to break forth did covet so, 

That terror could it not repress. 

Before the Pnvy Council burrev had simply con 
fessed iliat, ' touching the stone-bows, he could not 
deny but he had very evil doings tlicrein,’ and 
there seems no reason for taking this satire as 
senously meant. In the autumn he joined the 
English force attacking Landrccies, afienvards 
visiting the Emperor Charles V at Valenciennes 
On his return he was appointed the king’s cup- 
bearer, and about this time began the building of 
a mansion at St Leonard, near Norwich, over 
which he c-\liaustcd his means In 1544 he vvais 
present at the capture of Boulogne and at the un- 
successful siege of Montreuil In August 1545 he 
was appointed governor of Boulogne, then attacked 
by the I rench, and held hts position there amid 
great difficulues till his recall in March 1546. 
Vt the end of this yc.tr the imminence of the 
king’s death brought the strife between the 
Howards and the Seymours to a cnsis Oih 
and December Surrey was ated before the Pnvy 


Council, and on the jath both he and his father 
were arrested and sent to the Tower A charge 
of making" pretensions to the crown by using the 
arms of Edward Confessor, to which ins family 
had a nght, was trumped up against Surrey 
He was condemned by a packed jury on i3ih 
January 1547, and beheaded six days later 

Round Wyatt and Surrey, whose \aned lues 
brought English poctrv into a new atmosphere, 
sprang up, as Puttenham tells uS m The Arie oj 
English Poesu (see infiii, page 266), a new 
company of courtly m ikcrs,’ of whom Thomas 
Lord Vaux (1511-63), Sir Francis Bryan (d 1549)1 
Nicholas Gnmald (1519-63), and Thoma.s Church- 
yard (1520^-1604) are known to us by name With 
no patrons to please, it was charactcnscic of tJie 
‘courtly makers’ for more than a century' to let 
their poetry be passed round only among their 
friends, and it was thus not until June 1557 that 
(from the press of Richard Tottel, whence its 
familiar name of ‘ ToticTs Miscellany ’) there ap- 
peared a thin volume entitled Songes and Soiuihs 
'airitten by the ryght honorable Lorde Henry 
Haivard, late Earle of Surrey, enui other This 
was repnmed, with alterations, the next month , 
went through six oilier editions (1559, 1565, 1567, 
>574i 1585, and 1587) and formed a kind of 
‘Golden Treasurx ’ on which all the Elizabethan 
poets were brought up llic first edition con- 
tamed forty poems by Wvatt, mnciy-six by Surrey, 
forty by Gnmald, and ninciy-fivc of ‘Uncertain 
Auctours ,’ in the second edition thirty of Gnmald’s 
were omitted, and the poems of uncertain author- 
ship increased by thirty nine 

In addition to anv defects due to posthumous 
editing, we must remember that Wyatt, in le tding 
English poetry into fresh fields, had to contend 
with many difficulties The printed editions of 
Chaucer were so corrupt is to obscure his melody , 
Wyatt was probablv hardly a good enough Italian 
scholar to catch the secret of that of Petrarch, 
while English poetaal diction liad to be rescued 
from its dreadful poK syllables and built up anew 
It IS, therefore, not surprising to find that Wyatt 
sometimes halts between what he took to 1«. a 
Chaucerian pronunciation and th ilof his own day , 
that, m introducing the sonnet into English, he 
neither followed Petrarch eorrectly nor ha on the 
modification of three quatrains and a couplet, 
invented by Surrey, and so glonously liandled 
by Shakespeare , and that his more formal verse is 
frequently slow of movement and sometimes im- 
possible to scan \s ch incc would have it, the 
first sonnet of his vvaaiing m ‘TotteTs Miscellany ’ 
cxlnbus all his fvulls at their worst, and has more 
than once been singled out for unkind quouiiion 
If the reader will remember die Chaucerian spell- 
ings ‘rcsoun,’ ‘sesoun,’ ‘condiaoun,’ facyoun,’ 
Wyatt will be seen to better advantage in this, 
entitled ‘ Of Change in Mind’ 

Lchc man iiil tcll’ih I cfaiigi. moat my Jcvisc 
Anil im my faith, me thinke it gool reason 
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U c r - -A liki lUi-r iLt 

r » <• Jl c— - r> ' i-iy. till one :nii c 
I» T 1, . lha— 1, that -mmH In, tiki.n uue 

\ 1 [ 4 1 ii' ol u.U c J-iliayn, 

1 r .'tri tti.r i 'tvu'i H-hK i 
\ 1 1 n’. ‘i\Lt ue'-:.e <luih n=L 

1j„ \< j, ’i»j u) iCA L lliat btan (.n utOal, 
t’ A-jL vuj I o ui'c, bw! i'lll afii-r ont. rati. 

Ttc I '■o \ u c Jl aril ki-iu 'ou m that statt, 

And h 'i. u I'l riL do h iIwlU this \\enei.l gOat, 

'!\ \ p d 11 'r I Inll not bo anmblo, 
r t j'luaii, I HP, }nur owno, loth firm and stnblo. 

IJu tho It is ptrt of \t 0 itts glorj to ln\c m 
trtrfltKoi! tho sonnot into English it isnotbr his ton 
11 lit ituins of IVtnnli or his own ossi^b on tho 
■-nnio hiiob, tint his lontnbulion to our litornturo 
nn\ most fiirh bo jiiclgod Ills real innoration 
was tho roMt d of that h ru il mood which had pro 
(luood 'OHIO ill inning snitches of I n^hsh \crse 
m tho thirtoonth I oiuui \ ind hid then diod a\\a\, 
o\on Chiuoor h iMii^ but i f unt touch of it In 
Wiatt It IS iirodoniin int ind to illuatrato it a few 
tjuol itioiis aro worth iiukIi disquisition Hore, from 
Notts odilion ot burroN md Nksatt (iSib' which 
coni nils luui) pooiits not in Tottols MiscolliU),’ 
IS onto ol tho most oftin quotod of \\ \ alt's l>ncs 

hi loot no lot till, tried nitont 
t)f 'tioh a tiailli Os 1 huo mount , 

M\ gloat tin ail so t,badh siioiit, 
hoigot not lot ' 

FoiaOt not lot wlioii lirst began 
I ho wetn lifo )e know, sinoe w'un 

I he suit, tho son leo none toll can , 

hoigot nut lot ' 

hi rgot not lot tho gicil assiis, 
the oTiol wroiij., the eeomful wa)'S, 

Iho punful |ialunco in dehi', 
horgel not lol I 

Forget not oh f ngot not this, 

Koii liiri„ igo hath been and is 

I I e n m i liU neior nio-ant imiss 

tnrgel not let ’ 

hur,,et not then llinie own approv d. 

Idle whieh Mj long hath thee so loi'd, 

Who e steadfi t faith lit iieierniovd 
Vorget not this ' 

Sfitiel loss \ oil known tlun this is tho stout- 
ht lUed pooin, do i hdio to answcrc dtrocih with 
lol or na>,’ loi whioh wo hiio tho ad\ image of 
Mr brbor's ropnni of lottd's (1S70) 

'll liatoe, ult'iouieii mini iiordoi, 
itUoo I ani sore, luu will or no 
\i d it luU will, thon kaio loiir Loonies, jesu 
\i d i'. 10 r 1 11 an I how it so 
I er I ith a lovA ii u el all mo o.aIl 
.\odi''ei''( V, tioit huta, alwai, 

Yc hai^ j 1 1 I - m h a dJ 

iwr mm iier mill \oa, or Naj 
It 1' e \ ea f hall Ijc func 
Ii t I Nai fanb os lcf< ro 
V , ’i„’i mi ‘ er maa ijt n n 

1 1 t ire ownc ai d leiui no more 


Anolhor poem, entitled ‘Tho lover praicth not 
to be disd lined, refused, mistrusted, nor forsaken,’ 
IS a good example of tho cuniulatiie elfoot which 
Wvatt somotimos attains 

Disdamo mo not w ithoiit desert, 

Xor leavo mo not so sixloiilv, 

Sms well lo wot that in m) hort 
I meano 1 e not but honostl^ 

Refuse nio not, without cause wh>, 

Nor thniko mo not to be unjust, 
bills that b\ loUe of fantasi, 

This carefull knot noades knit I must 

Mistrust me not, though some there he 
lhal fam would siiot m\ stoadfasincssc 
Beloic thorn not, sius dial 10 so 
dlie proofe is not as the} cvprossc 

Forsake me not, till I deserio 
Nor hate mo not, tjll I olTond 
Destroj me not, tjll that I swerve, 

But sins ve know wlnl I mloiid, 

Disdamc me not, that am jour owne 
Rofiise me not, that am so true 
Mistrust me not, till all bo know nc 
Forsake mo not, nc for no now 

There is a touch of another kind in the poem 
beginning, * Ihcj flco fiom me that sometime did 
me seke,' and lyrics which contain such Stan2as 
as — 

Bhmc not m> Lute ' for he must sound 
Of this or that as hkolh mo , 

1 or hok of w It the Lute ts bound 
To give such tunes as pLasolli mo , 

Though ni> songs bo somewhat strange 
Vnd sjx'ak such words as touch tlij change, 

Blame not my Lute , 
or, 

And wilt thou leave me thus 
Th It hath lov'd thee so long 
In wealth and vioo among? 

Vnd Is ihj heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus? 

Saj mj ! saj nav ' — 

in their feeling, ihoir mclodj, and their simplicity 
of phrase break awaj allogclbcr from the vvordj 
rhetoric of Wyatt’s predecessors, and arc i 
vvorthj prelude to the best Elizabethan verso 

Besides Ills sonnets and lyncs, Wyatt versified 
the I’onitcntial I'salms, not very happily, md ilso 
wrote some s,atiros, which may be illustritod bv 
a few lines fiom that entitled ‘Of tho Courtiers 
Lite, vvriilen to John Poyns’ 

My I’oyais, I can nut frame my tune to favnc, 

To cloko the tnith for prav'O, without dosert. 

Of them that list all vice for lo rotaini. 

I am not ho such eloquence lo host, 

To make tho crow in smgyng as the swanne , 

Nor call tho lyon of cowird boastOs the most, 

Tliat can not take a mou-n. as the cat can 

And ho that dioih for hongor of the goldc, Mid-s 

Call him Movaiidor, aud -ay that Fan 

I’assolh \ppollo in musiko manifold, 
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Praise Sir Topas for a noble tale, 

And scome the story that the knight tolde 
Prayse him for counsell that is tlronke of ale, 

Grmne when he laughes that beareth all the sway, 
Frowne when he frownes and grone when he is pale, 
On others lust to hang both night and day 
None of these poyntes nould e\er frame in me. 

My wit IS nought, I can not leame the way 

The satinc note of indignation nngs true in 
these lines, carelessly w ntten as some of them are 
For such careless lines Wjatt has suffered much in 
cntical esteem, but he had the root of the matter 
in him as no Enghsh poet had had since Chaucer, 
and deserves, for nhat he did as well as for when 
he did It, a higher place among Enghsh poets than 
IS usually assigned him 

In turning from W>att to Surrey it is usual to 
contrast the smoothness and finish of the younger 
poet wath the crabbedness of the elder If we look 
only to their sonnets the contrast is obt lous enough, 
for Surrey had the wit to invent the spurious but 
effective sonnet form of three quatrains and a 
couplet— a metre m which smoothness is lightly 
attained — and easily surpasses Wyatt m these 
poems His sonnet to Geraldine has already 
been given , for another we may take his fare 
well to his squire, Clere, who sated his life at 
the cost of his own in a skirmish outside 
Montreuil 

Norfolk sprung thee, Lambeth holds thee dead, 

Clere of the county of De Cleremont hight , called 
Within the womb of Ormond’s race thou 'rt bred, 

And sawst thy cousin crowaied in thy sight 
Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chase , 

(Ay me ' while life did last that league was tender) 
Traang whose steps thou sawest Kelsal blaze, 
laindrecy burnt and batter'd Boulogne render 
At Montreuil gates, hopeless of all recure, recovery 
Thme Earl, half dead, gave m thy hand his will , 
Which cause did thee this pining death procure. 

Ere summers four times seven thou couUlst fulfilL 
Ah ' Clere I if love had booted, care, or cost, 
Heaven had not won, nor earth so timely lost 

The allusiveness of this closely packed sonnet 
no doubt hinders its populanty, but not many finer 
have been written, and the w arm personal feeling 
which runs through it is not often found in Surrey’s 
poetry It appears m a lighter vein in the poem 
wntten dunng his impnsonment in Windsor 
So criiell prison how coulde betide, alas 
As proude Windsor’ where I in lust &joye, 

With a kinges sonne, my childishe yeres did passe. 

In greater feast than Pnams sonnes of Troy 
Where eche swete place returns a taste full sower. 

The large grene courtes, where we were w ont to hove, hover 
Wiih eyes cast up into the maydens tower, 

And easie sighes, such as folke drawe m love 

The stately Seates, the ladies bright of hewe 

The daunces shorte, long tales of great delight 

With wordes and lokes, that tygers coulde but rewe. 

When eche of us did pleade the other’s nght 

The palme play, where, dispoyled for the game, stripped 

With dazed eies oft we by gleames of love, 

II 


flave mist the ball, and got sight of our dame. 

To bade her eyes, whiche kept the leads above. 

O place of bhsse, renuer of my woe*, 

Geve me accorapt, where is my noble fere comrade 

Whom m thy walles thou doesl eche night enclose, 
lo other leefe, hut unto me most dere. 

Eccho, alas, that dothe my sorow rewe. 

Returns therto a hollow sounde of playnte. 

Thus I alone, where all my fredome grewe, 

In prison pyne, with bondage and restrainte. 

And with remembrance of the greater greefe 
To banish the lesse, I find my chief rcleefe. 

Surrey’s lyncs are both fewer and less striking 
than those of Wyatt, but in ‘ A praise of his Love 
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ivhenn he reproveth them that compare dieir 
Ladies wath his,’ he is seen at hts best 
Geve place ye lovers, here before 
That spent your hostes &. hragges in vaine. 

My Ladle’s beawtie passeth more 
The best of yours I dare well saycn, 

Than doth the sonne the candle light. 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

And thereto hath a trothe as just 
As had Penelope the fayre. 

For what she saith ye may it trust. 

As it by wntmg sealed were 
And vertues hath she many moe. 

Than I with pen have skill to showc 
I could rehearse, if that I vvolde. 

The who'e effect of Nature’s plaint, 

When she had lost the perfit mold, 

The like to whom she could not paint. 

With wnngyng handes ho we she dyd cry 
And what she said, I know it, I 

I knowe, she swore with ragyng mynd 
Her kingdom onely set apart. 

There was no losse, by lawe of kind. 
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ii.it Ch I ru till irr whu-h ib thi. (-hicf 

tu niii„ I oint m the hi 5 tor\ of tlic northern king 
ill. n i hu I i>t uhlmon to ita popuhtion, the 
.lien \n^l in people uert '.oon to become the 
I'oin lu-t tie iiLiu in the north , to aubatitute their 
\nrih I ngl h or \n^li in ipccch for the rnrious 
t e''iL i.inpttc;. -.poUn in Vlbi, Strnthchde, nnd 
t illiu IS o ; ise Scotl ind their 1 issa and Uiageb 
md to imkc Scottish cisnlibation whnt it hm. been 
i iiL iiiiiiirilu identiticd itaclf ssitli its new 
\iu, m -.ubiLCtb tnd beenme gradu ill) nlicnitcd 
jtiiin the orit'inal Celtic polits lo spe tk of the 
I >; i) ind-. lb bcntl inti is rtill) i misnomer, unksb 
It ill r<.;ntnibt.rtd tli it the n tme denotes i politienl 
lib line onK in blood and tongue tnd temper the 
people o) the Loulind-., though no doubt a \cr) 
rnieed rn i.tspecialK inthcuest irc English rithcr 
thin Scuitibh, md esen in the nest ire ns English 
IS the jKOjile ol 1 ini ibhire orCumbcrlind The) 
in Liuhsh in i sense th it the bouthern English 
lie not \ngh in nnil not Snson Ihe Lowl'inders 
of 'Kotliiul ire buitih \ci\ much as the people 
ol Hrindenlnirg are I’russian The Brandcn 
burner tluiugh this hisc long been subjects of 
tin I'russnn luonirch), ire in no wise Prussian 
in blood and are not esen akin to the Prussians 
proper, the Sluonic or Lithuanian inhabitants of 
the eistern pirts of the kingdom Ihe cession 
of Loihian in tlic elesenth eeiitur) did not make 
It Seottish sise in its iKiliticil connection Con 
tririssisc, It sits the \ngli in LossLiadcr who 
bet lint the ‘tspical Scot,’ the scry antithesis of 
the Cell v\ccording to the authorities the Celt 
is imiablt, ssiiisome, imjiression ible, changeable 
mil c I'lls discouraged, soluble in speech, ssitt) 
Old humorous, msnncl sviih poeir> ind the lose 
of irt - ' 111 lute’ esen \s here is \\c are told, the 
rti„lishni in Is hard, matter of f tet, repellent, prag 
111 itie, uns^inpithelic dull in pcrecptions Yet on 
the sunc shossing the Englishm in is a serj Celt 
— -eourieoiib, elebon ur ehatiering 1 lughing, and 
tnusise - Is coin|).ired ssuh the ‘tspicil Scot,' ssho 
IS de-ierihtd as dogged, dour, unimpressionable, 
undeiiioiistriiise, obtuse to si it ind sprighllincss, 
slo.s iiul iineouth of siieeeh, persistent, self 
isscrtise, ind cautious md ‘practical’ to i pilch 
uiiilre imt of 111 Pnglind, though (m the heroes 
md heroines of nostlb especialls ') possessed 
o( ten III) surprising and contradictor) s,asing 
,ri(cs \eril> the Loiiland Scots irc 
t/sn lii^/ipi^s .md the actual High] inder liim- 
elf mole elosclv resembles the t)pical Seot than 
he tloes the iheorttii d Celt 

\uer the cession of 1 oihian is before, it was 
Sotihunibn in tngh'h thuiias the speech of the 
[seople theie Until ihe ccssioii, Lothian was part 
of an I n^Ubh kinf,doin , md Edinburgh was well 
Wiihm the hnuib of the cotmirv m whose tongue 
the fit ,t ,ieit writeri of English sjiokc md wrotu 
t edmori and HeiLi, Cvnewuif md Alrum, spoke 
ihe toa^uo eoiimum to \ork and Edinburgh, not 
tJ e to i,,ue of I oiidon W inchcster, and C inter 


bur) , and the great school or uni\ crsit) of York, 
founded b) Ecgbcrht, had growm to its highest 
fame ere Lothian ceased to be English lerritor) 
tn the fullest sense of tire word And it was a 
Lothian stint — St Cuthbert — who spoke m a \asion 
to /Elfred m his dirk da)s at Athclnc)', and en 
couriged him to make the stand that sated Britain 
from becoming Danish 

In the eleienth centur)' Scotland had nearl) 
attained its permanent limits, although Otkney, 
Shetland, the Western Isles, and Argyll remained 
\orwegian , and although Strathcl)dc and Callo- 
way were not full) incorporated till after 1125 
Scotl md was not yet a nation in tire twelfth 
centur), but it was well on the wa) It was in 
the eleienth century that the names Scotia and 
Scotl ind were applied to part of North Bntam 
the Lothians were from the twelfth centuri' rccog 
niscd as part of the kingdom the Angles (not the 
Celtic Scots) called Scotland , but not for long after 
this did the Angles of Lothian dream of calling 
themsch es or their language Scoiits The Scottis 
tongue meant till the sixteenth century the Celtic 
or G lelic language of the Highlanders The kings 
of Scotl md in the thirteenth century issued writs 
Scohs, An^rlts, tt Fiaiicis — to Utcir Gaelic, Anglian, 
and Norman-French subjects Foidun sa)s his 
countrymen spoke some of them bcotic and some 
Teutonic , the earlier Low land writers called the 
tongue they used Inglis or English — Barbour, 
Wyntoun, Blind Harry, Dunbar, all professed to 
be writing Inglis Dunbar not merely professed 
to write Inglis himself, but regards his own as 
cssenti illy the same language with Chaucer’s, 
Chaucer is the flower ‘of ourc tong,’ ‘of cure 
Inglisch all the lycht.’ It was ‘m Inglis tong’ 
that Kenned), sneered at by Dunbar as a Carrick 
Highlander, undertook to instruct his ignorant 
country men Gourlay, near of Dollar, burnt as 
a heretic in 1534, was charged with teaching his 
congregation to pray to God ‘ in Englische , ’ 
and he admitted that, as his panshioners were 
rude and knew no Latin, it was forced on his 
conscience to teach them the ten commands 
‘m Inglische,’ and the Lord’s Pra)cr likewise 
‘in thair aw in mother toungc’ Lyndsay wrote in 
Inglisch, and praised Douglas as ‘of our Inglis 
rethorike the rose.’ Gann Dougl.as, writing m the 
icry )car Floddcn was fought, and the author of 
the Complaynl of Scolhxndc, in die year after Pinkie 
— both It a time of special embitterment ag iinst 
the ‘auld enemy’ in the south — arc the first 
Lowland writers who profess to write in bcottis 
But die long wars between England and Scot- 
land had bred in the northern kingdom such 
an incre-asing antipath) to the southern foes that 
the northerners more and more disliked to be m 
any w 1) mixed up with the English name And 
from the middle of the sixteenth century Scottis — 
later contracted to Scots, or in the English form 
Siothsh and Scotch — superseded Inglis as the 
regular name for the Teutonic speech of southern 
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Scotland , the form iicois now frequently used e\en 
by English wnien. not being properly a southern 
English nord at all, but a foreign and borrowed 
form It stands to Sco/^s exactly m the same 
relation that ^coic/i does to Scottish , the first two 
being the nordiem, the latter two the normal 
southern forms 

For centunes before and after the Conquest 
the Norlhumbnan from the Humber to the Forth 
was essentially the same tongue But before, and 
especially during and after, the wars that led to the 
asscrupn of Scottish national independence at the 
beginning of the fourteenth centun. dnergcnccs 
became more and more marked. ‘South of the 
Tweed and the Cheaiots,’ as Dr Murray has said 
(m Chambers's Encyclopccdia, \o\ ix p 248), ‘the 
Northumbnan sank from the rank of a literary 
language used by poets, preachers, and chroniclers, 
to thit of a local dialect, or group of patois, over- 
shadowed bv the king’s English of London, and 
more and more depressed under its influence 
•Vftcr 1400, or at least after the fifteenth century. 
It disappears from the view of the siudene But 
north of the Tweed and Solwav the Xorihumbnan 


« 


remained the language of a court and a nation , 
It spread westward and northward over dislncts 
formerlv occupied by Bntish and Gaelic (or it may 
be Pictish) populations, from which it sustained 
modifications phonetic and structural, it received 
literary culture, and especially contracted alliances 
wath t rcnch and Latin on its own account , so as 
to acquire by the close of the fifteenth century dis 
tinctive and strongly marked features of its owat 
not found in the cognate dialects in the north of 
England From the close of the fourteenth to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century it was the 
vehicle of an extensive and in many respects 
bnlhant hterature, it was the medium of legisla 
tion and justice, and fulfilled every function of 
a national language But a serious shock to its 
independent development was given by the Refer 
Illation, in consequence of the close relations 
between the leaders of that movement and the 
English Protestants, and the use of English books, 
especially of the English version of the Geneva 
Bible, printed at Edinburgh m 1576-79 Then 
followed the iccession of J imes \ I to the crown 
of England, the trinsference of the scat of govern 
ment to London, and the consctiucnt disuse of the 
“bcottis toung” by the court and by the nobilitv, 
who found It dcsinblc to speak the king’s English, 
and gradually grew ashamed of their Scotch 
After tills, few works were written in the native 
tongue, except such as were intended for merely 
loe il use. It became obsolete in public legal use 
at the time of the Commonwealth, and though 
retained a little longer in the local records of 
remote burglis and kirk sessions, it dis ippearcd 
from these also bv 1707 But though it dius be- 
erme obsolete in offiaal and literary use, so th it 
bcolchmen theneeforth wrote in English tinged 
more or less wath Scotticisms, or words, phrases, 


and idioms derived from their native speech, it 
still continued, in several dialectal varieties, to be 
the vernacular of the people, and ifler a period 
of neglect it bloomed fortli anew as the vehicle 
of ballad and lyric poetry, in Lady Wardlaw, 
Allan Ramsay, Bums, iiid their numerous fellow 
singers’ But the modern Scotch, as well as that 
used m the dialogue of novels by Sir Walter and 
his successors and imitators, is, as we shall see, 
a very different tongue from the old literary 
Scotch, and is, indeed, very' largely modem 
English written^ or pronounced in the Scottish 
manner 

The earlv literature of the Gael m Scotland — 
Columba and Adamnan, author, about 709, of 
die famous Vita Columba, were both Irish Iwrn 
— can hardly be disentangled from that of Ireland 
In the Middle Ages, though Scotsmen became 
familiar and prominent at foreign universities, Scot- 
land produced few great thinkers or writers Yet 
the Borders have a good (though not undisputed) 
claim to two of the most conspicuous European 
scholars of their time — Michael Scott m the earlier 
and Duns Scotus in the later vears of the thirteenth 
century Micliael Scott, Aristotelian and philoso- 
pher, was even more eminent as astrologer ind 
magician, and plaved a large part at the learned 
court of the Emperor Frederick II Duns Scotus, 
the ‘Doctor Subtilis' of the Franciscans, renowned 
alike for his learning and his onginalityy divided 
the, allegiance of the Schoolmen with the Dominican 
Thomas Aquinas, and for centuries gave the name 
of Scotists to half the medieval theologians of 
Chnstendom Their works, in Latin, deal with 
matters beyond our province 

Dr Murray describes as Early Scottish all verse 
and prose down to about 1475 — corresponding in 
time to the Middle English Penod in England 
Middle Scottish comes down — not, of course, 
unaltered — to alxiut 1650, when from a national 
speech the tongue had sunk to a dialect, and 
corresponds to earlv modern English The most 
outstanding fact about the early Scottish language 
IS that It IS identical with contemporary north 
English, insomuch tint we cannot from the lan- 
guage alone say on which side of the Border a 
book was written (sec pages 4j, 51) The similarity 
will be easily seen on comparing the specimens 
of the Scottish work of this period with the 
e.xtraets from English Northumbnan books given 
above, such as the Cursor Mnitdi (page 47) or the 
vvntings of Richard of Hamjiolc Ihe reader 
will find a specimen of northern English (not 
ScotchJ as It sounded to Chaucer’s c.irs at page 72, 
and will recognise manv ch incttristic norlliem 
forms still current in modern Scoteh — banes, 
atones, rat for uu, batlu. for both, ^as (1 c gurj) 
for gilts Even in ChaucePs southern English arc 
mam forms or pronunci itions now preserved onlv 
m northern dialect, tliough not m ongin pecuharlv 
northern. Thus in our Chaucenan selections the 
northerne* will note with interest such words or 
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1 b*.!inu-> 10 the older world Blind IlniT) la jnnK 
[ 1 revefaion to die pre Chaitetrian tjpe, -ilthout,!!, 

. ta h la been [wimod otit b) I'rolessor hkt it, 

' hi, iLo show a freiiuenth botlt m rh>nics and 
, phm^'s, the mcMtiblc iiUliitncc of die tn tstcr- 
[KM.t ot the prceedin;,' centur) L\mda,»j, uhoae 
' rude but ehetine -eitires were enorinouslj popular 
j lit beotl ind, w is rither i facetious ‘Piers I'loii- 
iinij' thin a Cliaucernn, but borrowed phriscs 
I iiul lilt Is like the rest , both he ind Montyomcric 
j belong' to the second or middle penod Scottish 
j sixteenth eenturj [irose writers were a 1 ir^e and 
i xnnous compans , here we need name as repre 
sent iti\ es ol the prose of the second or middle 
period onK two men of the foremost rank — Knox, 
the first realij powerful writer of contemporir) 
j histort in the English tongue , and Buchan in, 

' who wrote \er\ little in the Scottish \cmacuhr, 
j but is lumnnist and Latin poet took amongst 
I the learned of Europe a place dnt had as jet 
j been conceded to no wnter of Bntish birth 
I During the second period of Scots writing, 

I the language h.id undergone a double series of 
ch ingcs On the one hand it had altered from 
I Us old self and become less like Middle English 
' m beieral w ijs Ihe Sects \ernacuhr alw ijs 
I rein lined more Anglo b txon and less Norman 
I frenrli than southern Enghsli — contrarj to what 
I IS olten s lid or assumed But the spelling was 
i modiiicd in larious wa>s, and tlie profession il 
I luthors had adojited large numbers of words 
I dirtf t from French and Latin — an ‘aurt ite’ stjlc 
j — which iieier formed part of the \trnncubr 
I speech, md were soon dropped even b} writers 
' Just so french sixteenth -eenmr). writers manu 
I fieturcd masses of words from L,iiin ind Greek 
th it nexer belonged to the spoken 1 inguagc, but 
j remained f ictitious Yet ‘Ciccronianism’ liid one 
t,ood result m beoll ind as m trance it helped ' 
to produce a rh>thmical sonorous jirose, m dig- 
nified md well built periods N'ow, as m the e irlier 
period, the pririice of translation from the frcncli 
] powerfull) inlluenccd hterar> stjlc. On the other 
h mil Scottish authors were being more and more 
direeiK imlueiued b> southern liter ir> Engiislu 
I lie result became \er> conspicuous after die 
J Keform uion Knox w is taunted b> his Catholic 
i opponents with an unp ilnotic tendtne> to Angit 
else in his liter trj stjie as well as in his doctrine 
I I he C itholic i riters, including the compiler of 
( 'he Qiiit/litvitt of .'icotlandey stroic to write whit 
I ihcj thought their ii itional tongue without Lnglisli 
, admixture, with ,i It ining to a French xocibu 
! I ir> But the Anglicising process Ji ul begun md 
lieeome ineridii ible long Irefore Ihe Scottish 
Ghiuecnias, from the e irliest of Uiem onw'irds, 
j shoe lerx marked trices of their master’s iniluence 
' on their stvle is well is on their thought One of 
' ti I points tlnii in d es for j lines I ’s audiorslup 
of the t\iii 't: Ou ttr is tlut it is not x ritten in 
•> ots bat in such a mixed di deet iis nii„ht 
luxe become natural to i bcoiiman long tesidenc 
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m England — ‘not true 'Northumbnan/ Professor 
Skeat sa>s, ‘but a singular and quite artificial 
language not ill adapted for literary purposes, 
Mth southern forms and e\en Kentish rhj-mes' 
Chaucer’s and other English influences are patent 
m Henryson Gavin Douglas etpressli admits 
that he cannot get on \\ithout southern words, 
and he uses manv quite needless southern forms 
Alexander Barclay (see page ti6), educated and 
settled in England, became an Enghsh author 
Dunbar, who m his youth had tramped and 
begged in England, wrote at least one of his 
poems in almost perfecdy pure southern English, 
and in his Scots ones constantly uses southern 
as well as northern forms — go as well as ga, {■wo 
as well as twa and tway^ alone and alane, stone 
and siane, gotst and gaist, and with old, told, 
gold, and behold rhyming as m English It 
must not be assumed, howeter, that an old 
Scots wnter is Anglicising when he uses forms 
the modem Scotsman treats as southern Thus 
Dunbar regularly has eris for men’s ears, and 
litg onl> once and then densitely Ear was 
ongmallj common to north and south, though 
modem Scotch has dropped it for lug It is 
significant that Allan Ramsay felt bound m a 
single one of Dunbar’s poems pnnted by him. 
The DcvtFs Inquest, to alter the word devtU into 
ddtl no less than fourteen times, evir to e'lr, 
and nevir to ne'tr, besides making here as else- 
where other changes in spelling and wording 
/to, roe, (SLc., regularly to gae, frae, rae, &c), 
in order to make Dunbar more ‘ Scotch,’ appa- 
rent!) , or to bnng him into accordance with the 
— deca)ed and vulgarised — Edmburgh Scotch of 

1724- 

Xothmg IS more instmcti\e for the histor) of 
the national tongue after the middle of the sixteenth 
century than the contrast alread) noted between 
the wntings of the Roman Catholics of Scotland 
and their Protestant opponents Dr T Gra\es Law 
puts the case thus in the followang paragraph 

‘ The w ntings of the Roman Catholics of Scot- 
land durmg the later half of the sixteenth centuiy 
deserve some notice, for, while Catholics came 
less direcd) under the influence of English litera- 
ture, ifonl) out of opposition to their adtersanes, 
they clung the more tenaaousl) to the nati\e 
idiom- The contrast between the language of 
Xinian Wnyet (see below at page 230) and that of 
John Knox is most marked Wimet e\en affected 
not to understand the Reformer, and w rote to him 
in 1573 “Gif )0u throw cunositie of novations 
hes for)et our auld plane Scottis quhilk >our 
mother lent )Ou, in tymes cuming I sail wryte 
to you my m>Tid in Latin , for I am not ac- 
qu)nited wnth )our Southeroun” iBiike of Four 
Scoir Questions) The policy was smcidal, for 
the number of Latin works of controvers) pub- 
lished b) Scottish exiles on the Continent can 
have had little or no influence on their countrymen 
at home. Dunng the ascendency of the Cathohe 


Duke of Lenno\ however, in 1579-1582, when 
there seemed hope of converting the )oung king, 
a more senous attempt was made to appeal to 
the people in their own language Maty Stuart 
had begged for Scottish missionaries on the 
ground that Enghsh pnests were not sufficient!) 
understood John Ha), a Jesuit expelled from 
Scotland in 1579, wrote urgentlv to his General 
of the need of books “written in the Scottish 
language,” and earl) m the following )ear he 
pnnted at Pans his Cert ante Demandes Father 
Parsons, who had just successfully introduced his 
secret pnnting-press into England, also wrote to 
the General (September 1581), “Scotland is to be 
won, if at all, within the next two )ears and he 
announced the preparations he was making for 
sending into the north Catholic books in the 
vernacular “such as have hitherto been never or 
rarel) seen in Scodand” Nicol Bume had pub- 
lished his Disputation concerning the Controversit 
Headdts of Religion in 1580, and John Hamilton, 
another secular pnest, followed early in the next 
)ear with Ane Catholike and Facile Traictise 
A Scottish Cathohe Catechism (Barbenni AISS , 
Rome , transenpt in Signet Libraiy , Edinburgh) 
which was prepared in answer to Craig’s Short 
Suinme (1581), though left unpnnted, is mother 
indication of the controversial efforts of the 
time. Meanwhile, with the view of counteracting 
the new movement, John Craig had dravvm 
up the famous King’s Confession or Negative 
Confession, the first of the National Covenants 
signed b> the king and his household, Januar) 28, 
1581 Its apparent Anglicising tendency provoked 
the taunts of Hamilton “ Giff King James the f) ft,” 
he wrote, “var alyve, quha, henng ane of his 
subjectis knap suddrone, declant him ane traitcur, 
quidder vald he declare you tnple traitons, quha 
not onlie knappis suddrone in your negative con- 
fession, but also hes causit it to be imprentit at 
London m contempt of our nativ e language ” 
Although at a later date a few other Catholic 
books appeared in the vernacular, they were far 
less distinctive!) Scottish The crisis of 1579-82 
may be said to form a landmark m the history 
of the national literature , and it may be taken 
as significant also of the now still closer approxi- 
mation of north and south on the side of the 
Protestants, that a catechetical treatise of John 
Craig on the “ Lord’s Supper,” pnnted, by Henry 
Chartens in Edinburgh m 1581, was issued 
simultaneously, with comparatively slight altera- 
tions, by Thomas Marsh m London, for the 
English Puntans ’ 

Just about this date occurs such a marked 
decline m Scottish productivity as to form well- 
nigh a break m the hteraiy' history of the nation 
The theological and political struggles and dis- 
tractions consequent on the Reformation seemed 
so to have absorbed the energies of the nation 
that hterature almost vanishes from v levv About 
1580, also. Professor Masson, looking at the question 
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saries ‘Tyr-ibus ye Tjt ye Odin,’ whicli Dr 
Murray holds is simply Tyrliab us, 5*, -0'r5<f Odtn 
(i e ‘T>r keep us, both Tyr and Odin’), would 
therefore be part of a % cntable litany to the ancient 
heathen deities of the land before A.nglian war-gods 
‘ had yielded to the pale god of the Christians,’ 

The most ancient Anglian, document extant in 
this northern area is the mscnption in runes on 
the UutUircU troiw in Dumfriesshire, now again, 
after many vicissitudes, preserv ed mthin the church 
The cross has on it also sculptures, descnbed in 
as many short Latin sentences The runic mscnp- 
tions, mainly on the narrow sides of the shaft, long 
defied interpretation, and were m 1823 strangely 
misinterpreted, on the hypothesis that the runes 
were Scandinaiuin. Not till after Kemble had 
nghtly deciphered them as runes of the Lnglo- 
Saxon type m 1840 was it found, definitely and 
certainly, that the poem in Northumbnan, part of 
which the) contained, existed also in a West Saxon 
lersion m the Vercelli Book (see abo\e, pages 15, 
30) , It IS indeed one of the Caedmonian poems 
Stephens, to whom we are indebted for a complete 
rendering and a full monograph on the subject 
(i866), thought the cross with its inscnptions dated 
from \.X) 680 , Sweet and Bugge held it to be not 
later than 750, others have argued that the runic 
inscnption cannot be earlier than 800, and others 
again that it may perhaps be as late as 950 But 
among all these conflicting h) potheses, there is no 
doubt that tne famous inscription is part of a poem 
in old Northumbnan on the rood of Chnst, corre- 
spondmg to that in the Vercelli Book. The first 
Imcs are, as transenbed by Stephens 
On gereihe hinie 
God Almeyottig 
Tba he walde 
On galga gistiga 
Modig fore 
Ale men. 

The mscnption throughout shows markedly 
northern forms, such as svalde for woldtj the 
meaning of this part has been given above at 
page 10 

The first contnbution to our common literature 
made by the Anglian inhabitants of what we call 
Scotland ma) be earlier and much more note- 
worthy than IS commonly recognised Falling just 
within the seventh century, it comes not from the 
Borders, not from Lothian, where the Northum- 
bnan colonists first made themselves at home, 
but from comparatively remote North Ayrshire. 
The story of Urylillielm as recorded by Bede is 
in substance a very early type of those Visions 
of Judgment — of Purgatory, Hell, and Heaven — 
which had such a fascination for the medieval 
mind , It anticipates the vo)'age of the Irish St 
Brendan in the eleventh century ‘to the m)stenous 
land far from human ken,’ and the descent of the 
Welsh knight Ow en into Patnek’s Purgatory in the 
tvvelfth century Dante’s Dwtna Commedia is the 
culmination of such visions of the invisible, and 


Paradise Lost has not a little in common witli 
them. Bede tells us he had the story of Dryhthelm 
from Dryhthelm’s most intimate confidant, then 
still hv mg , nnd Bede’s graphic Latin, professedly 
an abndged version of Drj'hthelm’s own account 
of the matter, no doubt gives us truly what the 
Cunningham laird declared he saw m the other 
world, in phrases that are a direct echo of his 
own across the intervening twelve centunes 
Skene thinks the incutieninginn of the MSS is 
(through misreading the MS I for c) really for 
Tynmgham in East Lothian But even if it be im- 
possible to say certainly w here Dryhthelm’s home 
was, his story reflects the views on the future life 
cherished b) the northern Northumbnans a cen- 
tury after Chnstianity had first been preached in 
the north And though the original Northumbrian 
words are lost to us, the narrative shows toovividl) 
what people in tlie Scottish Lowlands were at that 
time thinking and talking about to be passed over 
in a work like the present 

The twelfth chapter of the fifth book of Bede’s 
History IS wholly devoted to the story of a mortal 
‘ who rose from the dead, and related many things 
which he had seen, some temble and others de- 
lightful’ Dryhthelm, Drycthelm, or Dnthelm — 
such was his very Anglian name — was head of a 
household ‘m that district of the Northumbnans 
which IS called In-cuneningum,’and led a Chnstian 
life, as did all his house He sickened, and by- 
and by he died at evemng , ‘ but m the morning 
early, he suddenly came to life again and sat 
up, upon which all those that sat about the bod) 
weeping fled away m great terror, and only his 
wife, who loved him best, remained with him, 
though in great consternation and trembling' ’ 
He comforted her, assunng her he was really 
alive, but warned her he must leave her and 
enter upon the monastic life. He now divided 
his property into three parts (one for his wife, 
one for his chddren, and one for the poor), 
repaired to the monastery of (Old) Melrose, re- 
ceived the tonsure, and lived in great austerity 
and univ ersal admiration till his second and final 
death When in winter he stood up to the neck 
m the Tweed, with bits of ice floating against 
him, and his fellows wondered how he could 
endure such a sore ordeal, he only said, ‘ I hai e 
seen greater cold’ — as well he might ' 

He was not wont to relate to everybody what 
befell him in that dread night of 696 or thereby, 
but told It frankly to such as were likely to profit 
by the narration, and most precisely and frequently 
to his friend and fellow-monk, Hiemgils, from 
whom Bede had it , also to the pious and learned 
King Aldfnth of Northumbna, who, ‘when he hap- 
pened to be in those parts, v ery often went to see 
him’ This was Dryhthelm’s story 

‘He that led me,’ said he, ‘hail a shining countenance 
and a bright garment, and we went on silently, as I 
thought, towards the north east Walking onwards, we 
came to a valley of great breadth and depth, and of 
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ture m the Venerable Bede’s work. It is Bede, 
too, who in his Life of bt Cuthbert records tlie sa>- 
ings and doings of the verj greatest of the earlj 
Northumbnans of Lothian. The Life of Cuthbert 
was written about the same unie as Adamtian’s 
Life of Columba, most famous of early books in 
the Celtic region of Scotland , but both Columba 
and Adamnan were Irish bom Scots 

There scenii hiilc dooLt that Bcdc i. * ircuncnmsura was Cun 
njDshani or North \iTih»re. Though this disinct was wtthin the 
Liij^^dom of Straihdjdc, that kingdom v.'as for neaxlj fifty 
jears bcfcrc 6 $$ depemSent ca Northuinhna Of iac koovk 
ihar la 7^0 iLadbcihl of > oiihumWia added it to hv» langdom -uid 
mo*t -unters cn BcUc regard the idcauficaticn of Cuncningum and 
Cunaingham either as probable (Sic>enion Plummer) or as certain 
(Haddan and Stubbs m It does not, of cour^ve foUour 

that the people of Cunningham cre mobUj Anglian at this urae 
For Dryhihelm, sec Plumnieis 1 (Oaicndon Press 3 sols 
185^) Sie^en^Qs translation, and Gdciti T/u D( t.^niiry /*/ 
Chns*uvi Di^ri^xy s.v Dr>cthclm and for other simitax 
visions, Pluuuncra notes cn thu chapter of Bede, and Pluroptrcs 
DanU(^ NoU. i63o-37). 

Ke.\t m date and in interest may be noted old 
words and pbrases m tlie twelfth centurj laws of 
Scotland, long after the Qutl>mg poruon of Nor 
thumbna hejond the Tweed had been ceded to 
the King of Scots, and some early charters. 

More importance attaches to the often quoted 
lersc recorded by the chronicler WjTitoun — a 
Cautm or lament on the woes inflicted on Scotland 
by the accidental death of King Alexander III in 
1286 lYyntoun thus introduces it 

He deyd suddanly, 

This sang wea made off hjm for ihi tbuefote 
Qulien AIysand>r cure kyngc we» dede 
That Scotland led m luwc and It 
Away wes sons otT ale and bredc, 

Off wync and wax, offganiin and glC, 

Oure gold wes changyd m to lede 
Cryst borne in to \)rgyn}(e 
Succoute Scotland and remede 

That stad [is m] perplexytc placed 

^\ yitioun no douht ‘modemtsed the ip^iog to suit his own Ume 
(i+ao) tui ibii catrhe-st sutixa in ihe measure of All people that 
on earth do dwell u douLvlei* in the mam a close tendering of 
the ihirtcenth-ccptury dirge Per thi means therefoTe lime (for 
13 loie, A* IS lea, shelter iranquiUuy soiu abundaocc- 

In 1295 songs were current m Scotland against 
Edward I — referred to in the Lanercost Chronicle 
as ‘lyTicm caincnai imtationibus et abominationibus 
plentc’ — one of which, presen'cd by Fabyan, is an 
(imperfect) rendenng of thirteenth century Scots in 
Tudor EnghsE When, after the Scots had rebelled 
under Baliol, Edward marched north to invade 
Scotland, he besieged Berwick. But at first, in 
Faby m’s words, ‘the Scottes defended it egcrly 
and beie the Engly sshemcn backc, and brent 
some of the Englysshe shy'ppes , with the whiche 
enterpry'se they were so enflarayd wath pryde that 
m derysy on of the kynge they made this mokkyshe 
ryme folowing 

What’ wenys Kyaige Edward with his longe shankys 
To bale wonne Benvyk all our onlhankys? 

Gaas pykes him. 

And when he hath it 
Gaas dykis him. 
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When Kynge Edwarde herde of the pryde of ye 
ScQites and knew of theyw scomfull ryme, he was 
somdeale amovy d,’ rctunied to the siege with more 
vehemence, and ultimately ‘wanne the toune’ 

IPenjTf IS weens, tliuiks, all our oiUhankys^ despue our opposi 
lion (See Geo Nciljroni Peel tie Metmng^ *^96, p* xi ) 

Some small prose fragments have survived from 
this date. Thus at the battle of Falkirk (1298), 
Wallace, after making a paling of stout posts and 
twisted ropes, led his pikemen to the front, and, 
according to Rishanger (before 1312), said to 
them in their native tongue {dictiis ets palrta 
Ivtguci), ‘I have browghte yowe to the ryng, 
hoppe yef ve kunne,’ or ‘ Hy have putt ou to thp 
gamtn, hoppet yif ve kunnet,’ In these gnmly 
playful words — almost always oddly misinterpreted 
of dancing — the fierce west^ountry warrior was 
doubtless companng his palings to the lines 
drawn in such ancient children’s games as hop- 
scotch or hojvscore In Wnght’s Pohtical Songs 
of England we find the line, ‘And whan theih 
comen to the nng hoppe if hii kunne’ 

Fabyan also tells us that after the victory of 
B.annockbum (1314) the ‘may dens and mynstrelles 
of Scotlandc ’ exulted o\ er the southron , and giv es 
(slightly altered) the rhyme he doubtless found m 
the Drill of E/K^tlondc, a chronicle dating from the 
middle of the fourteenth century, which records 
that ‘ the maidens made a songc therefore in that 
cuntre of Kynge Edwarde of Engeionde, and m 
this maner thei songc 

May dens of Engeionde sore maye ye mome 
For liuit ye ban losle your lemmans at Bannokeshoume ! 
^Y)lh licvaloglic ' 

What ? wende the Kynge of Engeionde 
[To] have gotlon ScoUland 7 
With romhyloghe !’ 

Lfmyiuini is sistclhcaris Iie^aloglte (or Jirvt-n Itni't) and rotuby' 
Icghf (or rianbyio- 3 M) arc jingles common in old songs. Fabyan* 
scrsion i> aptly introduced by XIarlowe into his liistoncal drama 
of Ei-ward II Our version 14 from MSS of the Brut in the 
Hnuicnan iluscum Glasgow 

There w ere evidently Border ballads (see page 6) 
before Barbour’s time , he excuses himself for 
omittmg details of an English defeat on the Esk 

For quha sa hkis thai may heir 
Young women, quhen that wtU play,' 

Sing It amang thame ilka day 

Fragments of the laws in Scottish of Robert 
II and III (1389-98) Iiave been pnnted , and a 
Scots letter of 1400 wall be found at page 188 

lIuclioavM of the Awlc Keale. — Diffi- 
culties amounting to mystery attend the person- 
ality and the work of ‘ Huchown,’ although there 
IS as expliCTt notice of him almost contemporary’ as 
there is of most early poets Andrew of W^yntoun 
(see page i8i\ in the middle of an argument about 
the ‘Emperour’ whom Arthur overthrew, interjects 
an apology for Huchown’s use of that term, saying 
that on that score he was free from blame 
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And men off gud dyscrctyon ne 
Suld excuse and lose Huchosvne, 

Tliat cunnand w as in literature , 

He made the gret Gest off Artliure 
And the Awntjrc of Gavvane, 

The I‘yst>ll als of Suete Swsaiic , 
lit was cuiyws in hys style, 

Tayre off facitnd and subtille, eloquence 

And ay to plesans and delyte 

Made in melyure mete his dyte, composmon 

Lytill or nowcht nesyrtheles 

Waverand fra the suthfastnes truth 

Chiefly through the shrewd judgment of Sir 
Fredenck Madden, the ‘gret Gest’ has been 
unanimously identified with the alhtentne poem 
the Morle Arihitrtj the ‘Awnty're of Gawane,’ a 
few years ago equated by Mons Amours in his fine 
study of the Scottish Alliterative Poems with the 
‘ Asvntyrs of Arthure,’ hid pres lously been identi- 
fied, as It will be again, with ‘Gawane and the 
Grene Knight’ (seepage 52), while the ‘ Pystyll,’ 
a rendenng of the story of Susanna and the elders, 
has descended to us under its own name 
The identity of the poet has excited the more 
discussion as, m spite of the personal references to 
him being confined to Scotland, his treatment of 
Ins themes is completely devoid of national or un- 
English indications, and the tests of language for 
his period are indubitably vague Wyntoun does 
not say he was a Scot, but his allusion is scarcely 
compatible with anything else, and savours of 
familiar know ledge of a personage of the Scottish 
court Nearly half a century before Wyntoun, 
John Barbour almost certainly quotes him , and 
more than half a century after Wyntoun, William 
Dunbar, in the Lament for the Makarts, mourns 
among his poetic predecessors 

The gude Syr Hew of Eglyntoun 

There are thus excellent grounds for claiming — what 
is no longer disputed — that Huchown was from 
the north Wyntoun’s epithet of the Awle Reale 
(Hall Royal) and the surname given by Dunbar 
were long ago combined and held to indicate 
Sir Hugh of Eghnton, an Ayrshire nobleman, 
brother-in law of King Robert 1 1 , and holding 
various important offices under David II and 
Robert II The chief objection taken to this 
identification is, that ‘Huchown’ is a familiar 
diminutive associated with servants or others of 
inferior grade, and never applied to persons of 
rank- This, however, is an error, as the earliest 
vernacular instance of the name in Scotland 
hitherto pointed out occurs in a marnage contract 
of 1416, wherein the bridegroom is designated as 
‘ Huchon Fraser, lord of the Lowat’ (Lovat) It 
IS thus to be surmised that Huchown was a 
standard vernacular form of the name at that 
time. An objection has also been stated that 
the high religious tone of all Huchown’s work 
was out of keeping with his being a layman , 
against this it is urged that happily the loftiest 
piety and purity are no monopoly of clenc or monk. 


The argument against Sir Hugh apparently fails , 
and unless the chronology or other features of the 
poems tliemselves should some day be proved 
inconsistent with the claim made for him, he will 
be likely to hold the field 

Sir Hugh was born probably between 1300 and 
1320, as he held public offices before the middle of 
the century He was Chamberlain of Cunnmgham 
and of Irvine, dien the chief seaport of western 
Scotland, he was also Justiciar of Lothian and 
Commissioner for the Borders On the acces- 
sion of the Stewarts to the throne he is found, 
along with Barbour, as an Auditor of Exchequer 
He was himself a financier from whom the Stewart 
king was a borrower His death took place 
about the time when Barbour’s Bntce was being 
finished — in the spnng of 1376 Sir Hugh, a kins- 
man of royalty, who w is thus courtier, lawyer, 
treasurer of a leading seaport, and colleague of 
Barbour, made repeated journeys into England 
really or ostensibly on pilgrimage. Under David 
II (at whose court Sir Hugh held dignified place, 
and in whose company he at least once, but 
perhaps frequently, visited the English capital) 
the patriotic party had reason to be apprehensive 
of the much too fnendly relationship established, 
after 1346, between their monarch and the English 
king David’s repeated visits to England had been 
of ill omen for the cause of Scottish independence , 
but we cannot be sure that the very causes bringing 
the two courts into sympathy did not lend to 
produce certain of those Arthurian poems attri- 
buted to Huchown, which betray no traces of 
patnotic Scottish feeling, and might, but for other 
evidences, be deemed English Besides, Arthur 
was a world-Uicme of chivalry', and chivalry was 
neanng its height before Richard II , its most 
luckless patron, succeeded to the English crown , 
accordingly there is little room for surprise at 
Scottish romance expositions of cosmopolitan 
chivalry 

The latest theory' of Huchown’s poetical evolution 
turns largely upon a parchment nianuscnpt in the 
Huntenan Museum at Glasgow, comprehending 
several Latin texts, among which are •Csx^Dcstruciio 
Ttoje of Guido dc Columpna (or delle Colonne), 
a work usually sty'led De Preltts Alexandn-, the 
Charlemagne Itinerariwn of the pseudo-Turpin, 
and the travels of Sir John Mandeville. This 
manuscript was certainly not written until after 
1356, and the theory is that the good Sir Hugh 
in his poetic career trade from it the alliterative 
translation of Guido known as the Destmclion 
of Troy, as well as the similar rendenng of the 
De Prelits, recently published as the Wars of 
Alexander These translations both show many 
unique or exceedingly remarkable agreements w ith 
certain exceptional features of the Huntenan MS , 
and from these it is contended that it most prob 
ably was the actual codex employed (Athcnanm, 
i2th May and 16th June 1900) Destr (‘■tion 

had prevaously been claimed for Huchown on ac- 
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count of Its man> affinities to the Mortt Arthwe 
this conclusion the new argument repeats, while 
reckoning the IFhrr and still other works as 
products of the same industrious pen. Although 
the tolume of literature thus attnbuled to one 
man is certainly large, it is to be remembered 
that the output of Barbour was most extensive, 
and that the entire senes of alliterative works 
so accredited to Huchowm would not amount 
to so much as the acknowledged achievement 
of either Chaucer or Gower The vanous pieces 
are brought verj near each other bj the same 
recurrent alliterations, b) vocabulanes which, when 
allowance is made for differences of theme, arc 
much alike, and most of all by a power of expres- 
sive language, nsing clear above the artifiaahties 
of alliteration, m vigorous narrative and descnption 
and earnest utterance of refined thought- Through- 
out, the sustained dignit> of tone is even more 
remarkable than the fervently religious attitude 
of mmd Assuredly the author of these poems 
was a great master of expression, to whom the 
alliterative system presented no more restraint 
than did blank verse to Milton. These trans- 
lations show the unweaned student acquinng an 
easy familiantj with the technique of the allite- 
rative music of words, while engaged upon the 
task of learning all that the Latin and French 
literature of the penod had to teach him of the 
great cycles of romance — of Tro) and Alexander, 
of Arthur and Charlemagne, and of others of 
the Nine Worthies whose praises he perhaps 
celebrated, as if bj wa) of summar> of his life’s 
work, in the piece called the ParUment 0/ the 
Thre Ages (Roxburgh Club), partly translated from 
the French poems the Ftierre de Cadres and the 
VcLicL du Paon, the latter of w hich dates from the 
first decade of the fourteenth century Masses 
were long said for the soul of Huchown, at least of 
Sir Hugh, in the Abbey of Kilwnnning, where no 
doubt his ashes be. In this Ayrshire bard four 
centunes before Bums there are, as Wjmtoun 
said, ‘plesans and del>te,’a pfenitude of mednjval 
literature and an unsurpassed grandeur of st)Ie, 
albeit difficult at first — for his poems bristle with 
archaisms which distinguish him from Barbour, 
just as in the south they marked off Piers the 
Plowman from the Canterbury Tales 

In the Mortc Arthurc, which tells of the king’s 
campaign w ith and v ictory ov er Lucius the ‘ Em- 
perour,' there are many chiv alnc episodes, amongst 
them being Arthur’s combat on St Michael’s Mount 
with the giant, five fathom long, flat-mouthed as a 
fluke, and shovel-footed with unshapely shanks ' 

Who the lenghe of the leile lelly accountes, 

Fro the face to the fote was fyfe fatlome lange ' 

Thane stertez he up sturdely one two st) (Te schankei, 

And sone he caughte hym a clubb alle of dene yiyne I 
He walde hafe kvllede the kjaig with his kene wapene. 
But thurghe the crafte of Cryste jit the carle failede 
rhe creest and the coronalle, the claspes of sjlver, 

Clenij with his dubb he crasschedc doune at onez ' 


The kyng castes up his schelde and covers hym faire, 
And with his burlyche brande a box he hyme reches, 
Fulle butt in the frunt the fromonde he hittes 
That the bumyscht blade to the brayne ryimez. 

He fcjed his fjsnamje with hts foulc bonder. 

And frappes faste at his face fersdy theraftyr ' 

The kyng chaungez his fote, eschewes a lyttille, 

Ne had he eschapede that choppe, chevede had evylle. 
He folowes m ferslj and festeness a djnte, 

Hye upe one the haunche with his horde wapyne. 

That he hilhd the swerd halfe a fote large , 

The hott blode of the hulke unto the hike rynner, 

Evvyne into inmette the gjaunt he hyttez, 

Just to the gemtales and jaggede thame in sondre, 

ITiane he romvede and rarede and rujdlv be strykez 
Fulle egerly at Arthur, and on the erthe hittez, 

A swerde lenghe within the swarthe he swapper at ones, 
That nere swounes the kynge for swoughe of his dynttes, 
Bot 5tt the kynige sweperly fulle swythe he byswenkez, 
Swappcs in with the swerde that it the swange brystedd. 
Bote the gulls and the gorre gushes owt at ones. 

That alle englaymez the gresse one grounde ther he 
standez. 

Leiie, man corounlte omaraental top of helmet ^ar, blow 
fTdinojuUy forehead fulU tnitt directly feyed^ doomed , fisoainye 
phisiosnomj frappes stnLes chrrede tuccccdcd fesUuess 
faateni htUtd covered hulke ^ fellow imiietic entraiU romvede 
groaned rasirihe gronud rMougttr nishing sound siveptrly^ 
swiftly suylhe, quietly byruenkez recovers twaugtt louts, 
euplaymeZf mates thm> 

When Arthur returns from France to resume his 
own, and punish the false and rebellious Mordred, 
a great sea fight against Mordred’s Danish allies 
IS necessary off Sandwich before Arthur’s army 
can effect a landing This is described with a 
degree of technicality proving that the Chamber- 
lain of Irvine knew nght well the tackle of a ship 

So stowtdy the forsteme one the stam hyltis 
That strokes of the stere burde strykkys in peces. 

Be thane cogge appone cogge krayets and other 
Caslys crepers one crosse als to the crafte hinges 
Thane was hede rapys hewene that heldc upe the mastes , 
Thare was conteke fulle kene and crachynge of chippys ! 
Cret cogges of kampie crassches m sondyre, 

Mony kabane clevede cabilles destroyede, 

Knyghtes and kene menne kilhde the braynes ' 

Kidd caslelles were conene with all theire kene wapene, 
CasteUcs fulle comhche that coloured ware faire t 
Upeynes eghelynge thav ochene thare aftyre. 

With the swynge of the swerde sweys the mastys , 

Ovyre fallys in the firste frekis and olhire 
Frekke in the forchipe fey es bylev efede 

Forstertu nudvbip] st tm ihip v prow stere burde starboard 
C0S1 ship hrayers small ship crepers grapnels htds rapys 
heivejie upper ropes cut conieks strife c/uZ/yx, ships , cc^es of 
kampe, ships of war kidd famous upeynes^ turrets (f) eshetynge 
edgewise oehenc break frekis men frekke qujckly fey, dead 
hylevefede, left 

And so the battle goes on vnth Titanic fury', 
and the ‘Archers of Inglande’ shoot through the 
‘hard steel’ of the enemy 

Tille alle the Danes ware dede and in the depe ihrowene 

The collected Early English Alliterative Poems, 
edited by Dr Moms, including the beautiful rhvmed 
alliterative Pearl (see page 54), a veritable gem of 
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the Middle Ages, have been claimed as Huchown’s 
The sea-pieces in the poems of that collection called 
Cleanness and Patience are peculiarly charactenstic 
of his manner Here is part of his account of the 
\ oyage of Noah, from the former of tliose poems 
Noe hod oft nevened the name of cure lorde, 

Hym ajtsum in that ark as athel God lyked, 

Ther allc ledez in lome lenge<l dm>e 

The arc liouen vvatz on hy5c with hurlande gotez , 

Kestc to kytbez uncouthe the cloudez ful nerc 
Hit M altered on the vvylde flod, went as hit Ijste, 

Drof upon the depe dam, in daunger hit semed, 

■\Vithoutcn mast other myke other myry bawelyne, 

Kable other capstan to clyppe to her ankrez, 

Hurrok other liandehelme haspede on rother, 

Other any sweand sajl to seche after haven, 

Bot flote forthe with the Ajd of the fdle w) ndez, 
'Whederwarde so the water wafte hit relxmnde. 

Ofte hit roled on rounde and rcrede on cndc , 

Nyf cure lorde hade hen her lodezmon hem had lumpen 
harde 

Vevcjied named niiisum a company of eight mi. \oaIi his 
wife his three sons, and their wives athel noble leje^^ people 
/swre, the ark drttie^ie'j houen heaved , Anr/a/atV' lushing 
waters , regions uuconihe unkuown 'valtered weltered 

crutches , baojelyue bowline hurrot oar mZ/rcr, rudder , 
rtwam/, swajing , unless /(nfeiwran, pilot /«/«/!«, befaltcu 

Surely the ark’s voyage has seldom been de- 
senbed with more of nautical sympathy , while the 
picture It presents of that unique craft rudderless, 
mastless, and without sail or cable, but with God 
as pilot, IS a poetic creation of a high order 

See Sir F }tlajlden* Sj'r Banmtjne Club (1838) also 

Sir GttJva^nf (1864) MorU Arihure (1865), Destruction o/Troy 
(1869-74) Early Engluh AUiterntne Poems (1864), Uars 0/ 
Mexixnder (i8£6) nil publications of the Earl> English Tc\t 
Soacty Dr MonU frautmaon id Anglia (1877) discu bcd the 
problems of authorship in a paper entitled Der Di liter Ilnaunvn 
und seine IPerle ilr Israel Gollancz edited Tlie Parlement 0/ 
the I hre Ages Roxburgh Club (1897) An eikccllent general slate 
ment on 'uithoiship SLc. is given m M Amours edition for the 
Scottish Text Sociclj of the Scottish Alliterative Poems (1897). 
For the claims of Huchown see G P M NciU in Scottish Revic'u 
(188S), and Geo Ncilson Atheiurnm 12th "NIij and iCth June 1900 
Mr Henry Bradlcj s suggestion that Awle Rjalc uas Onel College 
Oxford, and Iluchown thus an Englishman has been debated 111 
Athcmsnni (a2ud December 1900 to 23rd February 1901) and m 
McHsons Sir Ile'u a/ Eghntonn {Trans I hilosophtcal Society 
o/Glasgovu, 1900-1901) 

GEO NEILSON 

Otlici lUlitei ativo Poems —A number of 
early nortlicm poems are wntten in a complicated 
rhyming stanza of thirteen lines, with systematic 
alliteration besides in the rhyming syllables A 
characteristic form of the strophe has eight long 
lines rhyming alternately, followed by one other 
long line (called by Guest the bob-line) rhyTHing 
with tlie last four short ones (collectively called 
the wheel) As we have seen (page 51), it is not 
easy to say of some of these whether they belong 
to Scotland or the north-west of England Mons 
Amours, in his collection for the Scottish Text 
Society (1892-97), attributes The A-wniyrs of 
Arthme to Huchown The Awntyis of Arthnrc 
contains the appantion of her mother’s prophetic 
ghost to Queen Gaynour (Guinevere), and a contest 
between Gawaiin and Sir Galcron of Galloway It 


m part adapts the Trental of St Gregory The 
first verse will serve to illustrate both the language 
and the rhythm — Tarn Wadling being a small 
lakelet in the heart of Cumberland 
In Kyng Vrlliurc tyme ane awntir by tyde. 

By the remc Waliellielync, als the buke tcllis, 

Vis he 10 Carclek was commene, tliat conquerourc kyde, 
Withe dukes, and with ducliepcrcs, that with that dere 
duellys, 

Tor to hunnte at tlie herdy that lange hasc bene liyde , 
And one a daye tliay tham dighte to the depe dcllis, 

To fellc of the Femmales, in the Forestc wtk Frythede, 
Fairc m the fermysone tyant, bv frylhis and fcllis 
Thus to the wodc arc thay wente, the wlonkeste in wedys, 
Bothe the ky nge and the qwenc, 

And allc the doghety by dene, 

Syr Gawane, gayc-ste one grene. 

Dame Gayenourc he kdis 

Am ajjatir by-tyde^ an adventure befell, kyde^ Lythed, made 
known, fnmout dneheferts douic pairs the twelve paladins or 
knights, io hunnte hyle to hunt the herds that had long 
been hid, or undisturbed , thay thaui dt^IUe, they directed them 
Selves av/e Frythede^ well enclosed , Tter/rynwe, close tunc 
vh/tkeste tn ledye^ ga>est in raiment , by-<lene together 

The Knightly Tale of Golagros and Gaivane is 
referred to Clerk of Tranent, named m Dunbar’s 
Lament for the Mahans, who seems to have died 
about the end of the fifteenth century There is at 
most a presumption that it may have been by him. 
The talc carries Arthur and his knights through 
many adventures towards the Holy Land, to which 
a very bnef v isit seems to hav e been paid Most of 
the story befalls in France, and concerns a combat 
between Gawane and Sir Golagros, a knight of 
marvellous prowess who dwelt by the Rlionc, and, 
vanquished by Gawane, ultimately did homage to 
Arthur Sir Walter Scott presumed it was based 
on ‘Celtic tradition’ Sir F Madden proved the 
story to be denv ed from the Perceval of Chrcsticn 
of Troyes It is no mere translation , the author 
uses considerable freedom with the story , and the 
complicated stanzas, combining alliteration and 
rhyme, are very unlike the French onginal 

i-itcr rociug — Here we may bneflv deal with 
one or two alliterative poems of considerably later 
date Pht Buke of the Hoiulal, a poem in a similar 
stanza, seems to have been wntten by Richard 
Holland or dc Holande, secretary to Archibald 
Douglas, Earl of Moray, a pnest of the diocese of 
Moray and rector of Halkirk parish in Caithness. 
The poem, wTitten just before 1452, is an elaborate 
apologue (largely a panegync of the exploits of 
the Douglases), in which pheasants, cranes, swans, 
and the like represent patnarchs, cardinals, bishops, 
and other ecclesiastics , and the eagles, falcons, 
hawks, and so on represent the emperor, dukes, 
knights, and civilians generally The Howlat or 
Owl, ashamed of its mean appearance, appeals to 
the Peacock, the pope of birds Crows, waens, 
cushats, moorfowl, the robin redbreast, the solan 
goose, and many more bear a part m the proceed- 
ings, the plan of which may^^ hav e been suggestea 
by Chaucer’s Parhanient of Fowls Espeaally in- 
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teresting is the form here gi\en to the tale of 
Douglas’s famous expediuon to Palestine \\ ith the 
heart of the Bruce. After the Bruce’s death the 
good Sir James Douglas — about uhom is first 
found m this poem the noble apostrophe 
O Dowgias, O Dowgias, 

Tender and trewe — 

enclosed the heart m a sih er casket, according to 
his promise to the dead king, and bore it tilth him 
m pilgrimage to the Hol> Land. The histoncal 
accounts make Douglas die m Spain, fightmg ttith 
the Saracens, the actual command gi\en him b> 
Bruce hating been to carrj, it ‘against the enemies 
of God ’ Holland, for the greater glorj of the hero, 
makes him reach the Holj Sepulchre, consecrate 
the heart there, and afteniards die m batde \sith 
the Saracens at some place not specified 

Tie belt costive he couth cloo in a cler race, 

And held all hale the behest he hecht to the king 
Come to the half gtaf, throw Godilis gret grace, 

^\lth oTerandis and vnsons, and all uthar thing. 

Our Saiuatoims sepultnr, and the •^amya place, 

Qidiar he raias, as ue reid, nchtuias to r>ng, 

With all the tcl>ki3 raith, that in that ro\mc i as, 

He gart hallo \e the hart, and ajue coadi it hjug. 

About he. bals full bende, and on his awne hart 
Oft wald he kiss it, and crj 
‘ O flour of all chcwalrj ' 

Quhy leif I, albce ' quby’ 

And thoi. deid art I 

‘ ily deir,’ quoth the Dow glass, ‘art thoiv deid dicht ' 
il> singuler soueranc, of Sa-tonis the wand ! 

2\os bot I scmble for tin saull mth Saraienis m)cht. 
Sail X never sene be into Scotland ' ’ 

Thuj m defence of the faith he furc to the fecht, 

With knjchlu. of Chnstindomc to kepe his command. 
And quhen the balalbs so bryra, bralhlj and bncht. 

War jo)Tied ihralj m thrang, mony thouaund, j 

Amaiig the hethm men the hert hardely he slang. 

Said ‘ W end on as thou was w ont. 

Throw the batell m bront. 

Ay fonnast m the front. 

Thy lajs araang 

‘ And 1 sail follow e the m liuth, or fej e to be fclbt , 

.Vs thi lege man leile, my lykmg ihow art ' 

Thar with on llahowms men manly he mcllit. 

Braid throw the battallis in bront, and bur thaira backward 

Couik <!as did enclose , Beiitxi fu hccAi^ the promise he mode , i 
vruatis- omons , rata nchhiiss to ryng rose lo reign m 
rtzhuouints^ caused sy}i^ cou h it hyug, 

did It liang , Ahaui las halt full }u>ide about hu neck full reve 
renily Uf \\\c , deid dicht giitn up to death unique 

Sa^j/us the VLorui rod of the English, ibctr scourge bot I sentbU 1 
unless 1 contend fure, fared bryru brathly and bncJit^ fierce, 
impetuous and glorious thralyt brasely slang slung, hurled 
fays foci fo^ lo be fcllit fated to be slam , thi Ugeuian lede thy 
hcgeinan Jojal hhiug, lo c darling, MahasiKiSy ^fabomets 
me//!/, joined m battle. 

The Douglas cpt'odcs recounted m the above-quoted stanzas 
po sess a double interest from the fact tliat they arc, with some 
freedom 0/ poetic handling taken from Harbour's Br^tu which is 
m t"*o passages {Haitlat lines 305 507) expressly ated as the 
wnt of that uerk — that is the unt of the deeds not of Bruce onI> 
but of Bruce and Douglas. Barbour himself (Bruce u 33) had 
sunHarly stated il to ic bis litcraj> purpose to extol the progress 
both of the Scottidi king and of his gallant colleague, the good Sir * 


James. Thus m every sense the Hcrcclat u as it declares lUcIf to 
be a opntinuation of that earlier poetic tradition which m the 
Bruce found its classical expression Although every attempt to 
prove the poem a political allegory has faded its laudation of the 
great house whudi rivalled the Stewart dynastj raises much more 
than a suspicion cf a partisan, object. In like manner the relation 
of us author to the Douglases white sull in the ascendant and hts 
exile after tbcir fall, tend to invest the Ilozvlat w ith the piquanc> of a 
document dircctlj or indircctl> sauncal and fundamentally political. 

lo the touch of doubt the mo t obvnous fact becomes lwo*edgcd- 
Thc authcntiaiy of part of the Bruce s-heaxt pas>age quoted 
m the lloaLxt has been questioned m spite of the Hotulats 
tesunioD> of borrov^’ing from the Bni c Cnucs are found to 
oiaintaiQ that ibe Bruce pvssage in qiicjtion found onij in Harts 
printed edition of the Br tee is an after in ertjon, and copied from 
ilaei UoTuuxt It is fair to &a> howc cr that not until was 
there pointed out the dcamciS of the quotatioa b> the Ho^ilat of 
the passage from the Bruce 

Rauf CoilcLar, telling how the charcoal-burner 
entertained Charlemagne and was knighted, after 
prowess shown m a figlit wiUi Magog, a Saracen, 
seems to have been written about 1470, since it is 
referred to as well known b> Gavm Douglas in 
1503, and IS named by Dunbar and in the Com- 
pliiynt of Scotlandu Sir Roland, Sir Oliver, and 
the subjects are foreign , no French onginal 
for tlie storj' or poem is known , the setting is 
wholly nortliern The poem is a picture of the 
life and manners of Scotland under James IR 
and James IV 

The w nting of alhterativ e v erse did not die out 
with Holland long after Chaucer’s mfluence was 
rnarkedlj felt in Scotland we hate occasionally 
alliterative stanzas in Henrjson and Douglas, 
Dunbar wTOte the Tua Mixrnt Wtuten and the 
W'cdo m regular alliterative measures, without 
rhymes or stanzas, but wath a superfluous prodi- 
gaiity of albtcrating words, and Kynd Kytlok is 
m a stanza closclj resembling that abov e desenbed. 
So is the Cyi c Carling {^ago tog) No doubt some 
of the hardl) -known poets commemorated in the 
Lanunt for the hlakaris (sec page 196) wTote 
knighdj romances m similar measures 

Julin Barboni. — Conspicuous among early 
Scottish writers is the venerable figure of the 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen The precise date 
and place of his birth are not knowai , but he 
may hav e been born near Aberdeen about 
1316, so that he was an elder contemporary of 
Goner, and tliough bom perhaps a quarter of a 
century before Chaucer, he seems to have died 
not long before him He was Archdeacon of 
Aberdeen in 1357, when, as again in 1364, he 
went wath young scholars to Oxford , and he was 
chosen by the Bishop of Aberdeen to act as his 
commissioner at Edinburgh when tlie ransom of 
David II was debated In 1365 he obtained a 
passport to ‘ travel through England with six com- 
panions on horseback towards St Denis and other 
sacred places ,’ and in 1368 he again received per- 
mission to travel through England towards France 
wath two servants At home he enjoyed royail 
favour In 1373 he was clerk of audit of the 
household of King Robert II , and one of the 
auditors of Exchequer In the spring of 1376 his 
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epic poem, The Bruce, ^\as m progress , and in 
1377 a sum of ten pounds was paid by the king's 
command, apparently as a first recognition of the 
worL This gift Mas follo\ied in a few months by 
a royal grant of a perpetual annuity of twenty 
shillings Tor another poem on the Troy legend 
(of uhich fragments hate been preserved) he re- 
ceived a pension for life of ten pounds a year, 
payable half-yearly The authorship of The 
Legends of the Saints is on strong grounds 
asenbed to him , and Wyntoun speaks of his 
having wntten a history of the Stewart fimily, 
‘The Stewartis Oryginale’ The last payment 
which Barbour receited was at Martinmas 1394, 
and entnes in the chartularj' of Aberdeen Cathc 
dral prove that his death took place on 13th 
March 1396 Barbour’s anniversary continued to 
be celebrated on that day in the cathedral church 
of St Machar at Aberdeen until the Reformation — 
the expense of the serv ice being defrayed from the 
perpetual annuity granted to the Archdeacon by 
the first of the Stewart kings in 1378, ‘pro com- 
pilacione Libri de Gestis illustnssimi principis 
quondam Domini Regis Roberti de Brus ’ 

Barbour’s poem of TUe Uruct is in some 14,000 
octosyllabic lines, which by no means rhyme 
smoothly, are sometimes little more than the 
sheer doggerel of the chronicler, and but rarely 
nsc to tlie level of real poetry To call Barbour 
‘the father of Scottish poetry’ is accordingl) mis- 
leading, though his work is lacking neither in 
interest nor attraction, and m some respects is 
really poetic. If he is not altogether a poet, neither 
IS he a mere chronicler , and, as is pointed out 
below, he drew extensively on French romances 
for his representation of Scottish events, deeds, 
and speeches As Professor Skeat has insisted, 
Barbour, though he professes to give us substan- 
tially ‘soothfast story,’ expressly calls his work 
romance , consciously or unconsciously he would 
embellish facts But we must not ascribe to that 
cause Barbour’s most startling departure from his- 
torical fact — he confounds Bruce, competitor for 
the crown and grandfather, with Bruce the liberator 
and grandson , for this confusion is common to 
him vv ith many other early histones of this period 
He makes his hero reject the crown said to have 
been offered to him by Edward, and so the same 
Norman noble whose claims had been finally re- 
jected by Edward triumphs at Bannockburn , and 
the poet chronicler omits the fact that the grand- 
son had sworn fealty to Edward and done homage 
to Baliol He sought to present in Bruce a true 
I hero and patnot, throwing off the yoke of oppres- 
jsion, and all that could weaken the heroic picture 
fwas excluded With Bruce, Douglas is specially 
honoured Almost all the personal traits and 
adventures of Bruce — all that gives individuality, 
life, and colour to his history — will be found in 
the pages of Barbour The rhyming narrative 
of the wandenngs, trials, suffenngs, and fortitude 
of the monarch , the homely touches of tender- 


ness and domestic feeling interspersed, as well 
as the knightly courtesy and royal intrepid 
beanng, tended greatly to endear and perpetuate 
the name of the Scottish sovereign Bruce com- 
forts his men by telling how Rome was brought 
low by Hannibal, but rose Anumphant from her 
humiliation , and when he was himself in verj eval 
case, retreating across Loch Lomond, he enter- 
tained them with tales of French chivalry 

Ihe Kyng the quhilis mcniy 
Red to thaim that was him by 
Romanys of worth 1 1 crambrace, 

That w orthily our commyn was 
Throw the rjeht doughty Olywer , 

And how the duk pens wer douzepam 

Assegyt m till Lgrymor 


The characters and exploits of Bruce’s brave 
associates, Randolph and Douglas, are also admir- 
ably drawn Strange to say, Barbour makes no 
mention of Wallace, obv lously for the reason 
already given — Wallace’s presentment would have 
diminished the glory of the hero He is perhaps 
at his best in telling' a good story, a picturesque 
episode or anecdote. He has a singular gift for 
vivid description of the pomp and circumstance of 
war, and shows great skill in contrasting the mag- 
nificence of the English knights with the poor and 
hardy Scottish countryanen Amongst really poetic 
flights arc Barbour’s description of May, his account 
of the friendship between Bruce and Douglas, Jus 
tale of Bruce and the poor washerwoman, and the 
burst on freedom Dignity rarely fails him , he 
can always infuse true tenderness into his work, 
and in his ferv id patriotism he strikes the note re 
pcated all down the course of Scottish history to 
Bums and Scott — Scott, indeed, has repeatedly 
followed Barbour closely Of humour Barbour 
has traces His poem begins vvath the story' of 
the Bruce, and ends with the burial of his heart 
at Melrose. It is an invaluable monument of the 
early language of the Lowlands, which Barbour, 
like the rest, calls Inglis 

The first book contains the exultant burst in 
praise of freedom (225-240) 


mates— joj 


A I fredorae is a nobill thing ' 

Fredome mayss man to haiff liking 1 
Fredome all solace to man giffis 
Fie levys at ess that frely levys ! 

A noble hart may haiff nane ess, 

Na ellys nocht that may him pless, 

Gyff fredome failyhe for fre liking 
Is yhamyt our all othir thing 
Na he, that ay boss levyt fre. 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrte, 

The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, 

Tliat IS covvplyt to foule thyrldome. 

^ Bot gyff he liad assayit it, 

< Than all perquer he suld it wyt , thoronghlj (/arcirur) 
j And suld think freilome mar to pryss more to prue 
Than all the gold m vvarld that is. 


j earned for — over 

special condition 

coupled mth 
tned 


The preparations for the battle of Bannockburn 
are thus desenbed in Book xt 
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toon 

mass 

shrosc, confessed 
die — racJce 
country free 


374 On Sonday than in the momy-ng, 

Weill soyn eftir the sonne nsing. 

That herd the mess full reuercntlj , 

And mony shraf thame deuotij , 

That Ihoucht till de m that melle, 

Or than to mak thar cuntre fre 
380 To god for thair ncht prayit thai 
fhair dynit nans of thame that day, 

Bot, for the vigill of saiict lohne, 

Thai fastit bred and vallir ilkone. 

The king, quhen that the mess ses done. 

Went for to se the pottys * soyne, 

And at his liking saw thaim maid 
On athir syde the \aj, ueill braid. 

It wes pottit, as 1 haf laid 
Gif that lliair fais on horss uill hald 
390 Furth in that vay, I trow thai sail 

Kochi oeill eschew foroutyn fall escape without fallms 


each one 


was 




foes 


Throa out the host syne gert he cry 
That all suld arme thame hastely, 

And bnsk thame on thar best maner 
And quhen thai all essembht wer. 

He gert aray thame for the ficht. 

And sync our all gert ciy on hicht, 
That quhat sa euir man that fand 
His hen nocht sekir for till stam 
400 To wyn all or de vith honour, 

Tor to manteyme that stalward e our, 
That he be lyme suld tak his w^y, 
And nane suld duell \ath him bot that 
That wald stand with him to the end. 
And tak the ire that god vald send 
Than all anauerd with a cry. 

And vith a voce said generaly, 

That nane for dout of dede suld fale, 
409 Quhill ducumfit war the battale 


gatred caused 
proctarm 


caused — aloud 


sicker, safe 
die 
struggle 


hour 


fear of death 
Until 


forces 


Bohun 


mark shot, distance 
bctireen the butts 


Bruce’s encounter with Bohun is detailed at 
length in Book xii 
25 And Glosvcister and Ilcrfurd wer, 

Witli thair battahs, approchand ner, 

Befor thame all thar com ry dand. 

With helme on hed and sper in hand, 

Schir Henry of Bowme the worthy, 

30 Thu wes one gud knycht and hardy, 

And to the crll of Herfurd cosync, 

Annyt in armys gude and fyne , 

Com on a steid, a merk schot neir 
Befor all othir that thair wer, 

And knew the king, for that he saw 
Ilym swa arayaigc his men on raw. 

And be the croun that wes set 
Abos m his hed on the basnet , 

\nd tow ard him he avent in liy 
40 And quhen the kyng so apertly 
Saw hym cum forrouth all hu. fens. 

In hy till hym hia hors he stens , 

And quhen schir Henry saw the kyaig 
Cum on for outen aliaysyng, 

Till him he raid m full gret hy 
He Ihoucht that he suld weill hchtly 
Vyn hym, and haf hyin nt Ins will, 

Sen he hyan saw horsit so ilL 

Than sprent thai Sammy n m tillalyng, 

50 Schir Henry myssit. the nobill kyng, 


so — m roNfc's 


bassinet helmet 
baste 
openly 

out from— ^mrade# 
baste 


without disnta> 
haste 


Win 


1 Pots— cosered hole* with spikes, to hamper and injure cav:Ur) 

T 


And he, that in his slerapis slude, siimips 

With ax that wes bath hard and gude 
With so gret mayn roucht hym ane dynt, reached- stroke 
That noiuhir hat no helme mycht styait check 

The hevy dusche that he him gaf, thump 

1 hat he the hed till hamyss claf claro ihe to 

The hand ax schaft ruschit in twa, ' 

And he dounc till the erd can ga did go, £i!i 

All flailyngis, for hym falyeil my cht , failed 

60 This wes the first strak of the ficht, stroke 

That wes perfomyst douchtely performed doughulj 
And quhen the kyngis men so stoutly 
Saw him, ncht at the first metyng. 

For outen dout or abaysing, Without hesnauon or dismay 
Have slayn ane knycht swa at me strak. 

Sic hardyment than can thai tak, 

That lhai com on ncht hardely 
Quhen Ynglis men saw thame stoutly 
Cum on, thai had gret abaysyng 
70 -^nd spccialy, for that the kyng 

So smertly that gud knycht had slayne , 

Than that with drew thaim emr ilkane, 

And durst nocht than abyde to ficht, 

So dred thai than the kyngis micht 
87 Qwhen at the king repant wes, When that— reliimed 

That gert his men leif all the chass, 

The lordis of his company 
90 Blamyt him, as that durst, gretly. 

That he hym put in auenture ^ 

To mete so slilh a knycht and store hardy— strong 

In SIC poynt is he than wes seyn , 

For thai said, ‘ weill it mycht haf beyne 

Gauss of thair tynsale emnlkane ’ loss 

The kyng, thame ansuer maid he nane, 

Bot menyt his hand ax schaft, that swa lamented 

98 Wes with ane strak brokyn in iwi 


dismay 

qmckly 
every one 


From Barbour’s lengthy account of the battle in 
Books \u and xiii we give a few episodes 


476 The Scottis men full deuotly 

Kndyt all doune, till god to pray, 

And a schorl prayer thair maid thai 
Till god, till help thame in that ficht 
480 And quhen the Ynghss king had sicht 

Of thame kneland, he said m hy — haste 

‘oon folk knelis till ask mercy ’ Yon 

Schir Yngcrame said, ‘ 5c say sulh now , 

Thai ask mercy, bot nocht at 30W 
For thair trespass to god thai cry 
1 tell 50W a thing sekirly, 

That yon men w ill wym ill or de, 

For dout of ded thar sail nane fie ' 

‘Kow be It swa,’ thin said the kyng, 

490 ‘ We sail It se but delaying ’ 

He gert trwrap \p to the assemble , 

On atliir syd than men mycht se 
Full moiiy wichl men and worthy. 

All ready till do cheuelry 


you 


die 

fear— death— flee 

ice — withoul 
caused jpve the 
signal for 


Thus war that bounc on athir syde , arrayed 

And \nghss men, with mekill prid. 

That \ar m till thar awaward, ihcir vanguard 

T ill the ballall that Schir hduard 
Gouemyt and led, held straucht thair \ay 
500 The horsS irith spuns hardnvt thai, 
aVnd pnkit apon thame sturdely , 

, And lhai met thame ncht hardely. 
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S« a [tliat], at the assemble thair, 

Sic a fruschmg of spem wait crashing 

That fer a%3y men mycht it her 
At thar met}ng, for oaten uer, mihout doubt 

Wer stedis siekit mony one, pierced through 

Mony gad man borne doune and slanc, 

•Vnd mony ane hardjanent douchtely brate deed 

5 to Wes thair eschewit fall hardely achieved 

Thai dang on othir ailh \apnys ser , i a 

Sura of the horss, that stekit wer, ituck, thrust through 
Rnschit and relit ncht [roydly]. rudely 

Bot the remanant, nocht for thi, nevertheleis 

Tliat mycht cum to the assembling, 

For tliat lat maid rycht no stynting, heaitauon 

But asscmblit full hardely 

And that met thame fidl sturdely 

With spens that war scharp to scher, 

520 And axis that weill gnindyn wer, irell ground 

Quliar with wes roucht full mony rout. dealt— blow 
Ihe ficht wcs thair so fell and stout. 

That mony worthy men and wacht, 

Throu forss, wess fellit in that ficht. 

That had no mycht to ryss agane 

541 llie gud erll thiddir tub the way 
With his batfalc in gud nray, 

And usserablit so hardely, 

Quhill men mycht her, that had beyn by, Till 

A gret frusche of the spares that brast crashiug— brolce 
For thair fais assaljeit fast, foci— ateailed 

That on stcdis, with mckill pnd, 

Com pnkand as tbai wuld our ryd 
The erll and all his cumpany 
550 Bot that met thame so slurdclj , 

That mony of thame till erd thai bar earth— hare 

And mony a steid was stekit thar, 

And mony gud man fellit vndir feit, 

That had no pow er to riss 5eit. rue— jet 

Ther men mj cht se ane hard baltale, 

And sum defend and sum assale, 

And mony a nail rymmyll ryde rojal blow severe 
Be roucht thair upon athir syde, dealt 

Quhill throu the bymeiss bnst the blud, breastplates 
560 That till the erd doune strcmand jud gaed wrcnt 
The erll of MurrefT and his men Moray 

So stoutly thame contenit then, 

That that wan plass ay mair A mair place 

On thair fais, the qullcthir that war foes— whether 

Ay ten for ane, or ma, perfay , 

Swa that it semyt weiU that thai 
War tynt emang so gret mcnye, lost— crowrd 

As thai war plungit in the se 
And qnhen the Yngliss men has scjne 
570 The erll and all his men be deyne forthwith 

Fecht sa stoutly, but effraying, 

Riclit as thai had none abaysing, dumay 

Thai pressit thame with all thar mycht 

And thai, with spens and suerdis brycht 

[ \ud] axis that rycht scharply schar, shore 

In mjd the visage met thame thar 

Thar men mj cht se ane stalwart stour, struggle 

And monj men of gret valour 

With spens, macjss, and with knyvis, maces 

580 And other vapnjs vissill thair lyvis weapons exchange 
Swa that mony fell doune all ded , 

The gyrss wox with the blude all retb gnus waxed 
Drove 2 \\ capons sorely 


27 riiar rayclit man her ncht mony dynt blow 

And vapnys upon armour slynt, checked 

And se lumm>ll knycUtis and stedis, 

With mony rich and ryoU wcdis garments 

Defoulit rojdlj vnder fi.it rudclj 

Sum held on loft, sum tynt the suet lost their life-blood 
A long quhill thus fechtand thai wer, 

That men no noyis na cry mycht her , none, sbouung 
Men herd nocht ellis bot granjs and dyntis, blows 
Tliat slew fire, as men dois on flyntis , struck 

Sa faucht thai ilkane egirly 

Tliat that maid nouthir nojis no cry, shounng nor cry 
Both dang on othir at thar mycht, 

40 With wapnjs that wan bumjst brjcht 

203 Than ni)cht men heir cnsen3eis cry, ensigns 

And Scottis men cry hardely, 

‘ On thame 1 On thame ' On thame ' thai fail! ’’ 
With that so hard that can assaill, did 

And slew all that that mycht our (a, overtake 

And the Scotlis arthens alsua also 

Schot emang thame so sturdely, 

210 Ingrev and thame so gretumly Duitessmg— 

220 For that that with thame fechtand weir 

Set hardynient, and slrynth, and will, valour 

With hart and corage als thar till. 

And all thair mayne and all thar mycht. 

To put thame fouly (0 the llycht foully 

228 And fra schtr Amcr with the king Ajmerde Valence 
Wes fled, wes none that durst ab)de, 

Bot fled, scalit on ilka syde scattered— every 

And thair fais thame presit fast, foe» 

Thai war, to say suth, all agast, 

And fled sw a ncht effrayitly 
That of thame a full gret party 
1 led to the watbr of Forth , and thar nver Forth 
The mast part of tliame drownit war 
337 And Bannokbum, betmx Ihe braiss, braes, banks 
Of horss and men so ch-argit wass, filled 

That apon drownit horss and men upon 

340 Men mycht pass dry atour it then over 

[TUc Uuik ol Alcxniiilor nail other MorUs attri- 
buted to Bnrbour — Entirel) fresh light was in 
1900 cast on Barbour’s Bnict, explaining some 
of Its peculiarities and furnishing an admirable 
key to Its construction as a poem. As history 
It remains what it has alwajs been, a pnme 
document the veracity of which m essential sub- 
stance and detail has been man) times unex- 
pectedly corroborated As a poem, however, 
and to a restricted degree as history also, it 
was unquestionably influenced hy the French 
Roman d' Alexandre, especially the Ruerre 

de Gadens and the Vaux du Paon, both of 
vvhich, as we had occasion to notice, are be 
heved to hav e been m tlie repertory of the 
mysterious ‘ Huchovvai ’ Barbour m the Bi ucc 
refers to the ‘Forrayours’ m ‘Gadyris’ (m. 75 )) 
and the speech he assigns to Bruce at Bannock- 
burn IS m part a faithful rendenng of the 
address of Alexander the Great at the battle 
of ‘Effesoun’ m the Voaex du Paon Besides, 
Barbour’s citations include one passage from that 
part of the French Roman d Alexandre vvhich is 
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known, as ilie Assaut lU Tyr, and which was not, 
like the Fuerrt. and the rendered into 

vigorous Scottish m The Bmli of the most tioble 
and vatFecuid Conqnerour Alexander the Great, 
wntten — according* to the disputed colophon — in 
1438, pnnted about 1580,. and reprinted for the 
Bannatyne Club in 1831 Attention having at last 
been called to the quite phenomenal relation be- 
tween this, poera and the Bruce, it is now contended 
that such o\erw helming resemblances of so many 
lines through and through both poems — sometimes 
in matters of rclatire specialty, oftenest m mere 
commonplace phrases — are only'- explicable on the 
basis of the colophon being an error — perhaps for 
• 378 — and of Barbour having himself written the 
translation Possibly, according to this \icw, the 
i^zoxxxdtx Alexander was in hand before \hst Bruce 
was WTitten, and when the latter work was under- 
taken the poet’s nund was saturated w ith reminis- 
cences of his other task. At any rate, the amount 
of matenal common to both poems is truL\ estraor- 
dman' Historians as well as poets have ever e-ver- 
cised the nght of making speeches for their kings 
and ivarnors, and Barbour did not go far amiss 
in heroically supplying for the Scottish monardi 
at Bannockburn a battle-speech equally poetical 
in its origin borrowed from Alexander the Great 
The Scottish Altxander\% a \ivid, energetic, well- 
rounded poem in precisely the metre, style, and 
diction of the Bruce, using the same rhymes hnd 
tlic same mannerisms repeated again and again 
Some of these lia\e been found so charactensiic 
as to admit of classification as idiosyncrasies of 
translation The Alexander, howexer, although a 
capital and most interesting piece in itself, denves 
Its chief importance from the unique character of its 
connection w ith the Bruce The batde of Bannock 
burn as described m the latter is simply studded 
with lines identical with others m the Alexander 


The reader will best appreciate this from a few 

e.\amples, which may be compared with 

tlie Ban- 

nockbum lines m the Bruu pnnted abov 

e 

Alexander 

Briue 

rvcE. 

00 Lise 

30S VporiL Tysday m the raomyng 

374 

347 Anc lytill before the sone rysing 

37 S 

45, 46 For to mantene anc stalwart slour 
(twice) 

XI 401 

319 Now cum quhat euer God wiU send 

XI 40 

315 For dout of dede will nane the falc. 

XI 40, 

also iiL 48S 

417 To disconfit the groat batlale 

XI 409 

46 Vmiit m armouns gudo and fj no 

XU 32 


390 And to the erd he gait him ga. xiu 58 

415 Dang on othir with wapms scir xu 511 

353 Or hand ax lliat w as schairp to schcre. xii 5 19 

227 fhrow fors- was felhl m the fecht xii 524 

9S Tharumveht men se that had bene by xii 544 
56 And mony knyghtea felLvnderfut iiu 553-4 
ITitt had na power to ryst 5*t 
226 Quhare mony ane rummill rude was set xii 557* 

67 in blude 

That slrunaud fra bis woundis yude xii 559-60 


54 With dams that nclitscliarpelyisharc xii. 575 
410 Inmiddcstheaisogcmetthametharc. xd. 576 
34 Thair men micht SIC ane stalwart Stour xii 577 
382 The grene gras sox of blude all rede. xii. 582 
366 Of wapnys tliot on helmisstyutis. xuj 28 
236 That kest fyire as man. dois flyaitis. xuj 36 
379 He slew all thathe myebt ourta. xiij 207 

There arc some hundreds of analogous parallels, 
and as the lines thus oxvncd in common by the 
Bruce and the Alexander are seldom such as any 
author would be hkely to- plagiarise, although 
often, far from being mere commonplaces of the 
penod, the mference has been draw'n that nobody 
but Barbour himself could have made the 
Scottish translation This conclusion lias rc- 
ceued ample corroboration from rhyme tests, 
•md from comparison of methods of translation 
disclosed by Barbour’s other works of that order 
ft assumes that the colophon datc-1-1438 — must 
haxe been merely scribal or an error of the 
press' No doubt this fact presents a slight 
difficulty, but It is the only one which, exists, 
and scribal errors and intentional changes were far 
from uncommon On the other hand, the date 
1438 can only be accepted on the extravagant 
supposition that the translator was so imbued witJi 
Barbour's technique as to enable him to copy even 
his distinguishing error of rhyme, that of occasion- 
ally equating yng with yne Not onlv so it would 
require us to believe that Barbour and the anony- 
mous translator botli had recourse to Huchown 
when they wished to desenbe the montli of May 
Huchowm, translating Guido, had written in the 
Destruction of Troy (line 12,969) 

Hit was the moncth of May when mirthes begyn. 

The Sun turnyt into 1 auro laned there under , 

Medos and mountains niynget w ith floures, nuDgleil 

Greves \ve.\ grene and the ground swele , Grova 

Nichtgabs wath notes newat there songe, 

•\nd shene bnddes m shawes shnked full lowdc. woods 

The Alexander has two descriptions of May 
especially noteworthy, because they dilTer from the 
rest of the poem m respect that sev enteen lines out 
of twenty -three combine rhyme and alliteration. 
The Bruce also has two descnptions of Ma\ (that 
of Were or Ver being truly of the summer month) 
likewise remarkable for tlie quite exceptional and 
systematic alliterations the\ contain in tlurteen lines 
out of tw enty two 

Alexander, page I07 
In mcry May quliun uicdis spnngis 
•knd fouUis m the forestis singis, 

» Dr Albert Ilcmuann, a German scholar had in his Uuler 
sitehunf^i jlter dai schetlmhe \texattderbuch (1893) taggcslcd 
that the translalor of the Alexander in 1438 had Ic.'irned ihc Brtue 
1 bj heart and thus came to imitate It »o frcgucntlj and closely MrJ 
X r Btown IS, It IS understood, puhUfching m Gcimanj Uis vicv. that 
the £raee was rewritten towards the close of the fifteenth century 
by a serrbe who 'edited u by the insertion of romance cmbelhsh 
uients including the numerous passages from the rtaer i/afrr ITic 
ascription to Barbour of the af fear imi/r was firsi made by the pie- 
seni writer in a paper on * John Barbsiur, Poet and Traoslatcr read 
to the Philological Society in London on aand June 1500, when it 
waiuuanimously accepted as inoicd beyond doubt. 
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Professor SLeat, ToJIciucd by Dr Mdcalfc (Scou Text Soc. 
denied Darbours claim. The tenev^ed argument for Barbour 
b> Geo Ncilion (Sco/ Aniigunry 1897, and AitUTUtum, a7th 
Feb. 1^97) has met with no reply The cntical views expressed 
m the present article arc set forth in Geo NeiUons ‘John 
Barbour Poet and Translator (Pr^^c. Ptuloi See » June 1900). 

J T T Bro^\Hl The WaJLtce and The Bruee Reiiitdud (Bonn, 
1900) denied the genuineness of the text of Drucey and asenbed 
many of Us best passages to John Ramsay, a late 1 5th-ceiuury senbe, 
ubo u-as thus credited not only with collaborating m the compost 
lion of the W^aUace of Blind Hurry, but also with redacting and 
embr9idcnng the Brnce^ os wnilcn by Barbour fhis bold study 
m sceptical and rccooitructhc literary cnticisra was at oucc at 
tacked by Ncilson from the histonjal base, and a keen controiiersy 
ensued in the 4 (he/uenm from 17th Nov 1900 to a^rd Feb rgot, on 
which a critic m that journal (Qih Feb.) summing up, recorded the 
impression ‘that in this problem historical criticism has proved 
much too powerful With cnlics generally the authorship of the 
‘iUoraiufer remains an open question, and the diacusaion is not 
ended- 

Aildiew of TVyiitonn,— Androv\e of Wyn- 
towne, one of the canons regular of St Andrews, 
uho became pnor of the Inch in Lochleven, did 
‘ at the instans of a larde,’ Schjr Jhone of Wemis, 
resolve to draw up chronicles out ‘ off Larj-ne m 
l>ll Ynglys sawe’ (which he calls ‘owre hngage’) 
And inasmuch as his Chronicle is to expound the 
beginning of angels and men, he w ills that it be 
called ‘ orygynale,’ The angels are briefly dealt 
w ith, and he proceeds to ‘ Adame ow re orygj nale,’ 
the Creation, the Fall (without specifying Satan’s 
share), the ‘ spate of Noe,’ and the Senpture his- 
tory' briefly , follow ed by some account of Egy'pt, 
Assyna, Rome, emperors and popes, till he comes 
to ‘Ynglis and Scottis story ’ That he has little 
regard to the rclatiie importance of cients may 
be seen from the chief inadent recorded under 
the papacy of Sincius (384-398), w hen— according 
to his authorities — St Jerome translated the Bible 
out of Hebrew, and St Austin recened Chnsten- 
dom, and St Ambrose w as making ‘ antemy s and 
w ers) kly s &. ymnys’ (anthems, versicles, and hy mns) , 
at this time there was bom a remarkable two-headed 
‘ bame,’ w Inch, in addition to tw o heads (‘ he\ y dy s’), 
four eyes, four ears, two mouths, two noses, four 
hands, four feet, tw enty fingers and tw enty ‘ lays,’ 
had an mconxeniently ‘dowbyll wyt’ — 

For gulien the ta hevyd oysy J to slepe the one head used 

The tothir than wald waik or wepe. 

And quhen the lane wald tak the mete 

Than wald the tothir nevyr ete 

The Orye.y»nle Cronyktl is in general merely a 
rhyming chronicle without poetical ment sa\c a 
certain rude Mgour and homely simplicity, though 
at times it nses to the Ie\el of poetry, and as a 
piece of literature it is greatly inferior to Barbour 
It contains the usual proportion of fables, but fewer 
than Fordun (sec page 182), and makes no mention 
of the forty-four fabulous kings before Fergus, 
though the early chronology of Scotland is chaotic. 
The C> onykil is of no small historical mlue, espe- 
cialK for some periods of the national life , about 
the bishopnc of bt Andrews, for example, Wyntoun 
gives Us more information than an\bod\ else 
Andrew, who must ha\c known a good deal of law, 
and often uses legal phraseology , became pnor of 
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St Serfs island monastery about 1395, and brings 
down his record (wntten here, no doubt) to 1406 
On doubtful grounds, he is sometimes said to ha%c 
written tlte last lines in 1424. The date of his 
death is not known ‘In honoure of the ordrys 
nyoie of haly angelys,’ he di\ided his work into nine 
books, of which fi\e deal with sacred and unncrsal 
history, and only the last four with Scottish story 
It IS not known wliat Wyntoun gave Andrew birth 
— there is one on the Haddingtonshire Tyne— or to 
what family of Wintons he belonged 
The Flood is described with some force 
Ane humlyT dayos and fy fty gude 

The Watty ns wox as thai war woude madly 

OlTwellys waveryde wa\ys wyde streams- rolled 

OuTC hy me and hy rst, fra sy d to syde O er hole and hillock 

The meeting of Macbeth with the Weird Sisters 
(compare Bellenden, page 216) is thus described 

A nychl he thowcht m hys dremying, 

That syttand he wes besyd the kyng 
At a sete m hwnlyng, swa 
In till a leysh liad grew hundys twa 
He thowcht qulule he wes swa syttand 
He sawe thre wemen by gangand , 

And that wemen linn thowcht he 

Thre werd Systrys mast lyk to be. moa 

The fyrst he hard say gangand by, 

* Lo, yhoiidyr the Thayne off Cnimbawchly ’’ Cromarty 
The tothir woman sayd agane, 

‘Of Morale yfondyre I se the Tliayne ! ’ 

The thryd than sayd, * I se the King 1 ’ 
rUl this he herd m his dremyng 
Sone efflyn. that, in his yhowthad, 

Of thyr thayndomys he thayne wes made , 
byne ncyst he thowcht to be King, 

Fra Durikanyis day is bad lane endyng ' 

The fantasy thus ofhu. dreme 
Mosyd hy m mast to sla his erne , 

.\s lie dyd all furtli iiidede, 

As before ylie herd me rede, 

And L)ame Grwok, his emjs ivyff, 

Tuk, and led wyth liyT hys lyff, 

And held hjr bathe hys wyff and queyne, 

As befor than scho had beyne 
Till hys erne qwene, Ijvand 
Quhen he was Kyng with crowne ryngnand reismnj 
For lytyll m honowTe than had he 

The g;reys off affynyle. Jearea 

All thus quhen Ins erne wes dedc, 

He succeed) t m his stede , 

And seiyntcne wyntyr full rygnand 
As Kyng he wes than mtlll Scotland. 

All hys tyme w es gret plente 
Vbowndand baith in land and So. 

He was in justice rycht law chful, 

And till hjs legis all awful 

Quhen Leo the tend ivas Pape off Rome, [Really Leo IX.) 
As pylgryne to the Curl he como , 

And in Ills almus he sew sy 1\ er 

Till all pure folk that had myster poor— oeol 

And all tyuio oysyd he to wyrk oast 

Profytably for Ilaly Kyrku 

.At the Siege of Berwick in 1290 tlic Scots de- 
feated the firs' attacks of the English and burnt 


youiU 

Duncans 

uncle 

Gruoch 
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i]iejr ships, the ‘inokk>'she rjine’ mnde by the 
Scots on thas occasion h-xs been given -above at 
page 171 W^ntoun describes xvith malicious joy 
the xage and disgust of Edu-ard ‘x\ith tlie lang 
sdiankis ’ on hearing of flie disaster, and tells liow 
he writhed with wradi and Jed a new host in person 
against the troublesome town , how, foiled again m 
an open assault, he had recourse to ‘dissjmbela- 
tjoun,’ and pretended to withdraw his armies , and 
how, haling disguised them as Scots, widi false- 
painted banners, he returned again to the gates 


Wipyt llic wall, that lhai mjcht sc, 

To gere thaJm mare anoy id be To malx t 

Jbare at the sege wellc king tbai lay, 

Bot tliare IjliU vanlagc gat tbai , 

Tor qivhen tiui liykkyre wald, or assayle, bicker, fight 
Tliai tynt the mast off lhare Iniayle lost the most part 


The part of Wyntoim s Cliroiilclc conccniiiig Scotbiad wav printed 
by Macplicrson ui lyps a complete edition was prepared b> JJovid 
l^ng for Ibe ‘ Ilisioruiu of Scotland ' scries (3 vols. iB7a--o). The 
lustoncal iiiiportancc of Wyiitoiin iv recognised by the uumcrotis 
caily ddSS of the C/wrotr/bldl in eitivtciice. See Mr Craigie m the 
Sculiish Kc- ir-u for JH97 and in for 1S5E. In J500 the Scot 

Ush Teat Society was pi cpaniig an cduion from an unpuhluhed text 


t\ytlun the town tlie Scottis wes 
Rejosjd m till gret blj times 
Off that sycht , for that wyst nouclit 
Off tlie desayt agayne lhame w rouclit 
Bot thai trow yd, that thaire Kyng 
That ost hade sdnde in thare helpyaig 
Bor thi the yheltis alsa fast 
All off the townc thai gert wp cast. 

And at lhai yhcttis oppvn then 
1 ast ihrang m the Ingljs men, 

And wni beset the ScoUis thare. 

Or lhai wjst wellc, quhat tliai ware, 
file Inglis men thare sKvo downe 
All hale the Scottis nalyowne, 

That wyth in that towne thai fand. 

Off all condytyowno nano sparand , 
Leryd and lawde, nwne and frere. 

All wes slayaie wyth that powere 
Off allkjn state, off aUkyn age, 

Thai sparyd notliir carl na page 
Bath aw Id and yhowaig men and wya^s, 
And sowkand hamysthartynt thare iyvys 
Yliwmen and gentilmcn alsa, 

Tlie lyvys all thai tuk thaim fra 

The carnage went on 1 whole day — 


r^oiccil 

deceit 

opposed 

Jiost 

Therefore— gales 
caused 

thronged 
l;csct 
Ere tlic) 
slew 
«hoIe 


Learned and leud 
(vulgar)— nun 

alt kind of 


old— wives 
siicktQg bairns 
— lost 
Yeomen 


Thus thai slajancl ^\a^c sa fast 
All the day — 

till at last even the king was sickened, and 

‘Lasses, /asses' than ervid he, 

‘ Leve off, le\e off that word suld he. 


The last two lines show w hat was the language of 
this very ‘English’ King Edward I, and of his 
commanders and camp But though Edward and 
lus nobles and gentry' habitually spoke Ercnch 
(Josses IS, of course, laisseL), as doubtless Bruce, 
Bahol, and the Scottish nobles also did, Edward 
knew English, and is recorded to have sometimes 
spoken English. 

The story' of the defence by Black Agnes of 
her castle of Dunbar in 1339 agamst the English 
besiegers is told with spint and with much detail, 
including a famous episode 


Schyre Willame Mwntagw, that swa 
Hade tane the sege, in hy gert ma m haste caused make 
A mekall and a rycht stalwart engyme, breaching tower 
And wp smertly gert dres it syne, qa,ckly caused 

That warpyt at the wall gret stanys hutled-siones 

Bathe hard and hevy for the nanys , nonce 

Bot that nane merryng to thame made mamng, injury 
And alsw a qw hen that castyne hade, when they had cast 
^Yytha towmllc a damyselle 
Arayid yolyly and Welle 


More thnn half a century before Wyntoun 
indited his Chromclc m the priory at Loch- 
leacn, a secular pnest, Jollll rordltl), canon of 
Aberdeen Cathedral, was gathenng and recording 
the annals of Scotland m Latin Fordun is repre- 
sented as lia\ ing tra\ ellcd far and w idc throughout 
Britain and Ireland, with his MS in his breast, 
gatlxcring materials , his labours liavang been \ asdy 
increased by the vancLalism of the t\rant Edward, 
who had earned off the national records And 
Fordun gatliered a good deal of the material that 
later, m Boecc’s leands, blossomed out into the 
myaJhical lustory' of early Scotland, for which only 
recent rcseardi has substituted authentic fact 
He brought his ScotteJu otneon dotvn to die death 
of David I in 1153, but had collected matenals 
extending to the year 1385, about which lime he is 
supposed to have died His History was then 
taken up and continued (also m Latin) to die death 
of James I (J437) by IValtcr Uonei, or Bow- 
MiVK.ER, abbot of the monastery of ^Vustm Canons 
on Inchcolm, in the Firdi of Forth, who died m 1449. 
Bower and others made interpolations diroughout 
and alterations , but as it is, the ScoUchronicon ^ is 
the prmcipal authonty'for the history of Scodand 
before the fifteenth century. On early Scottisli 
history - w nting Skene thus sums up Before 
Fordun Uiere were ‘only short chiomclcs and lists 
of kings. The germs of much that was fabulous 
were to be found among them, intennmgled with 
fragments of true history, but nothing like the 
spurious and fictitious history of after-times then 
existed In the Scotichroituon these fables are 
found digested into somcdimg like a chronological 
system, which formed the basis of the fictitious 
superstructure invented by histonans of the school 
of Hector Boece (see page a 12), but the narra 
live of the Scotichromcon becomes more v aluable 
during what may be called the histone penod of 
Scottish history In that of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth It forms the indispensable groundwork of 
our annals , w hilc m the fourteenth century it be 
comes a contemporary authonty , but diis is only 
true in so far as it is the work of John Fordun 
The additions of his contmuators are not of the 
same value’ until they m turn become contem- 
porary’ histonans , Bower’s account of his own time 
is certainly important 

SLenen edition of Fordun (a vols. 1871-73, with translation) docs 
not contain Bower* coatinuaiion, TTic SccftchrvunccK as com 
plctcd b> Boivcr itas cditaJ by Gooiait in 1759. 
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The Kingis Quair and Jaiues I. — The 

lustre that surrounded the name of James I of 
Scotland has of recent -jears been somewhat shorn 
of jts bnghmess With the real fects of his reign 
before us, it is now impossible to regard him as a 
king after the model of an Alfred or a St Louis,, 
pursuing with unditided aim the happiness and 
well-being of all classes of his people. His claims 
also to be regarded as a poet ha\e of late been 
debated Yet, after e\ery abatement has been 
made, James must ever remain one of the most 
interesting figures in the history of his country 
His long exile and impnsonment, his undoubted 
personal accomplishments, and, abo\ e all, his 
early and -tragic death, must continue to give 
him a place apart in the succession of Scottish 
kings 

As the result of the latest research, much must 
be rejected or modified in the traditional accounts 
of James’s hfe Bom in 1394, he was the third 
son of Robert III, that amiable though feeble 
king whose difficulties with his unrul> barons are 
so \avldly set forth in the Fair Maid of Perth 
James’s early education was entrusted to Bishop 
Wardlaw, one of the most enlightened Scots of his 
daj, and subsequently the founder of the Univer- 
sity of St Andrew s. At this penod it was to France 
that the studious j outh of Scotland -flocked for the 
completion of their studies , and as Scotland and 
France were then in the stnetest bonds of political 
amitv, there w ere at once pubhc and pri\ ate reasons 
for sending the henr of the Scottish crown to that 
fnendly country That James was sent to escape 
personal danger there is no evidence to show In 
view of bis future career it would be hard to say 
whether the miscamage of his guardians’ purpose 
wras of good or e\ il fortune. In the spring of 1406 
James sailed for France, but was captured by the 
English off Fbmborough Head. For eighteen 
years he remained a pnsoner, and, though strictly 
guarded throughout the whole period, he recened 
an education which, ahke for his future as a poet 
and as a king, was probably of greater ^alue than 
what e\en France could have afforded him He 
made tliat syonpathetic study of Chaucer which he 
turned to such profit m the Kiiigts Qtuiir^ and he 
acquired Uiat knowledge of the English constitu- 
tion which enlarged his -views of his function a.s 
a king of Scots The traditional account which 
associates his exile so closely with Windsor Castle 
must now be set aside If he is to be thought of in 
connection wath one spot more than another, it is 
with the Tower of London rather than Windsor 
Castle, for it was in that prison and asylum of 
pnnees that his longest abodes were -made In 
point of fact, however, his changes of residence 
were frequent throughout the whole term of his 
detention, and there are on record at least two 
visits to r ranee, each of some months’ duration 
The death of Henry V m 1422 opened a -way for 
the restoration of James to his name country, yet 
his return was delayed for other two years At 
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length, m 1424, on the pledge of a ransom of 
;^40,ooo, to be paid an six instalments, the Scots 
received back their king With him James took 
as his wafe Lady Joan Beaufort, daughter of John, 
Earl of Somerset, grandson of Edward III Of 
the relations of James and his wife before theur 
marriage we cannot speak wath certainty, for, 
whatever tiew we take of the authorship of the 
Ktngis Quatr — the ‘ King’s Quire or Book ’ — the 
very nature of that poem precludes us from taking 
Its statements as matters of fact. Yet -their union 
may have been one of lore as well as policy 
Their married hfe was happy , and if we may 
measure Joan’s attachment to her husband by the 
feroaty of her revenge on his assassins, that 
attachment must hate been great mdeed 

Dunng his actual reign of thirteen years it would 
seem as if James were pursued by a sense of the 
years he had lost in his long exile. His well-known 
sayang, ‘ I wall make the key keep the castle, and 
the bracken-bush the cow’, expresses at least the 
general aim of his policy Of his energy and 
capacity as a ruler even the meagre record of his 
actions that has been preserxed affords conclu- 
sive proof Yet the course and conclusion of his 
reign lease us m little doubt that his energy was 
not directed by tact and prudence, and that the 
aggrandisement of the Crown lay as near his heart 
as the general good of his people By his xaolent 
and illegal confiscations he alienated the majority 
of his nobles, and by rash impositions he made 
himself unpopular wath his subjects at large. His 
assassination (1437) in the Blackfnars’ Convent at 
Perth was the issue of personal revenge j but even 
the circumstances of his end, so fitted to touch the 
heart of a people, gav e him no place in the memory 
of his countryonen such as was held by his descen- 
dants James IV and James V 

It is strange to turn from the picture of the king, 
energetic, hard, and ev en unscrupulous, to that of 
the poet who idealised his love m such a poem 
as the Kiiigis Quatr Yet, independently of the 
evadence of his poetry, we know that James was 
keenly susceptible to the lighter graces of life. He 
-was an adept m all manly sports, he sang and he 
played sev eral instruments, and he took delight m 
drawing and painting and gardening Of all the 
learning of the time, and specially of the art of 
poetry, he w as an ardent student , and at was 
doubtless this reputation which led to his being 
accredited with the authorship of several poems 
now dissociated from his name. The Knkgn 
Quatr and A Ballad of Good Counsel — of all 
the poems that have been attnbuted to him 
these are the only two that his most competent 
editor, Professor Skeat, accepts as indisputably 
the work of James The Song an Absence, 
Peblts to the Play, Chrystis Ktrk of the Grene, 
cannot, according to Professor Skeat, be asenbed 
to him ‘wath any show of reason’ — a conclu- 
sion contested by hlr Henderson in his Scottish 
Vernaailar Literature (1898) But scepticism 
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has not stopped short even here, and it has 
lately been maintained thative ha\c no certainty 
that the Kuigis Quatt itself is from the hand of 
James The case agamst James may be bnefly 
stated the copyist of the only manusenpt uhich 
exists errs in assigning certain poems to Chaucer, 
and he may also err in the case of James , the 
references of the early Scottish historians to 
James’s poetry are so lague that they lea\e the 
question open , in lists of Scottish poets by 
Dunbar and Sir Daiid Lyndsay respectiv ely there 
is no mention of James I , in the poem itself 
there are errors of fact regarding James’s life 
^vhlch could not ha\e been made had James 
himself been its author , and, lastly, the poem 
IS an imitation, both in language and structure, 
of the pseudo Chaucenan Court of Loi.’e^ which, 
though It was first printed as Chaucer’s in 1561, 
and was long behe\ed to be his, was certainly 
not written before 1450 This is not the place 
to discuss a question which perhaps onlj a com 
bination of literary, philological, and historical 
experts could adequately handle , but it may be 
said that the majority of critics continue to de- 
clare in favour of the authenticity of the poem 
One fact, heretofore overlooked, may here be 
noted as not without significance James’s house- 
hold seems to have been a veritable nest of royal 
singing birds In an age when women were not 
usually conspicuous in letters, no less than three 
of James’s six daughters attained literary' fame on 
the Continent The unhappy Margudrite d’Ecosse, 
married to the Dauphin who became Louis XI, 
sought in poetry consolation for her husband’s 
neglect, and was not merely the friend and patron 
of poets, but spent many a sleepless night m waat 
mg rondeaux Her next sister, Isabel, Duchess of 
Bretagne, was credited with a touchmg poem (in 
French) on Marguerite’s early death. The fourth 
daughter of the house, Eleanor, was the wife of 
Sigismund, Archduke of Austria , and she took high 
rank amongst the vernacular German wnters of the 
fifteenth century by her translation of an old French 
romance, long a model for German authors 

Since the day when the Kingts Ouatr was given 
to the world, it has ahvays been regarded as 
an exceptionally interesting poem Washington 
Irving only expresses the opinions of successive 
generations of readers when he speaks of its 
‘ delightful artlessness and urbanity,’ and ‘ its re- 
finement and exquisite delicacy', banishing 

every gross thought or immodest expression’ 
Regarded as an artistic whole, indeed, the poem 
has serious defects The slx different sections of 
which It IS composed are noP fused by the un- 
conscious logic of passion and imagination, and 
appear to hav e been prompted merely by the con- 
ventional models of the time. In this regard, the 
Court of Love, w ith w hich it challenges compari- 
son, has a distinct superionty , but, on the other 
hand, in the natural and beautiful expression of 
the sentiment of rapturous love which is the theme 


of both, there can be no hesitation in choosing 
between the two poems In the Court of L^vez. 
certain hardness and commonness of tone repels 
us in Its most highly-w rought passages , but the 
poet of the Kin^is Quair is the ideal lover 
throughout It is this impression we receive 
from the poem of a nature inherently formed for 
love that, together with its pure poetic quality, has 
ensured to the Kine;is Quair its peculiar place 
in the species of imaginative literature to which 
It belongs 

A Ballad, of Good Cour sel 
Sen tlirou vertew cncressis (lignite, Since— increase* 

And vertew flour and rut la of noblay, tool— uoUliiy 
Of ony weill or quhat cstat thou be, 

His steppis sew, and dreid thee non effray ensue, fuUojf 
Evil al vice, and folow trewtli aluay 
Luf niaist thy Cod, that first thy luf began, 
rVnd for ilk inch he vvil thee quyt a span each 

Be not our proud in thy prosperite. 

For as it cumis, sa vvil it pas away , 

Thy tym to compt is schort, thou may vveill se. 

For of green gres soyn eumis walowit hay 
Labour in trewth, quhill licht is of the day 
Trust niaist in God, for he best gyd thee can, 

Vnd for ilk inch he wd tliec quyt a span. 

Sen word es tlirall, and thocht is only fre, 

riiou dant thy tung, that power hes and may , restrain 
Thou stcik thyn een fra warldis vanite , shut— eye* 

Refrem thy lust, and harkin quhat 1 say , 

Graip or thou slyd, and creip furth on the vvay , 

Keip thy behest unto thy God and man. 

And for ilk inch he wil thee quyt a span 

From the Klngda Quair ’ 

Quhare as m stmyte ward and m strong pnsoun. 

So fer forth, of my lyf the heuy lyue. 

Without confort, in sorowe abandoun, 
rhe secund sistere lukit hath to twyne, 

Mere by the space of 5 eris twise nync , 

Till lupiter his mcrci list aduert, 

And send confort m relesche of my smert 

Quhare as in ward full oft I w old bew aille 
My dedely lyf, full of peyne and penance, 

Saing ryght thus, quhat haue I gilt to faille 
My fredome m this vvarld and my plesance? 

Sen euery wight has thereof suffisance. 

That I behold, and 1 a creature 

Put from all this — hard is myn auenture 1 

The bird, the beste, the fisch eke m the see. 

They lyve in fredome eue^ch m his kynd , 

And I a man, and lakkith hbertee , 

Quhat schall I scyne, quhat resoun may I fynd, say 
That fortune suld do so ? thus m ray mynd 
My folk I wold argewe, bot all for noght , aitendmu 
Was non that myght, that on my peynes roughL recked 

Than wold I say, ‘ gif god me had deuisit 
To lyve my lyf in thraldorae thus and pyne, 

Quhat was the cause that he me more compnsit 
Than olhir folk to lyve in suich ruyne? 

I suffer allone imang the figuns nyne, i 

Ane wofull wrecche that to no wight may spede. 

And 5 it of euery lyvis help hath nede.’ 
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rhe longc da\es and the njghtB tkc 
I \\oId bewaille m> fortune in thk> wise, 

I'ot quUich, agane dibUtiae confott to stke, 

M> cuitum Has on mornis for to rjsc 
Virly as day , o happy exercise ! 

By the come 1 to toye out of turment thtc 

Bot now to purpose of my first entent — 

Bewailing in my cliambtr thus allone, 

Desptired of all loje and reinedye, 

For tint of my thoght, and uo begone, 

Onto the wyndoH gan I walk in hye, haitc 

To se the warld and folk that went forby , 

As for the lyme, though I of mirtbis fude 
Jlyght haue no more, to luke it did me gude 

Now \ ris there maid fast by the touns wall 
A gardyn faire, and m the comerta set 
Ane litrbtre grene, uiih nandis long and small 
Railit about , and so w itli treis set 
\\ as all the place, and liawthom hegis knet, 

Thot Ivf was non walking there forby. 

That myght within scarsc ony wight aspye 

So thik the bewis and the leues grene boughs 

Besehadit all the aleyes that there were. 

And myddis euery herberc myght be sene 
The scharpe grene suete lenepcre, jumper 

Growing so faire with braiichis here and there, 

That, as it semyt to a lyf wiihout, 

The Lewis spred the herberc all about , 

1 

And on the smalle grj ne tw istis sat tuigj 

Ifac lytiU suete nyglitingale, and song 
So loud and clere, the ympnis coiisecrat hjrinn< 

Oflflufis sse, now soft, now lowd among, 

Tliat all the gardyiig and the wallis rong 
Kyght of lhaire song, and on the e-opdl next couplet 

Off thaire suete annony, and lo the text 

Cunt IS 

‘ Worschippe, ye that loueias bcnc, this may. 

For of your blisse the kalendis are hegonne, 

And sing wath as, away, wantcr, away ’ 

Cura, somer, cum, the suete sesoun and sonne ' 

Vwake for schame ' that haue your hcayaims wonne. 
And amorously lift a p your hedis all. 

Thank lufe that list you to his merci call ’ 

Quhen thai this song had song a lylill Ihrawe, 
lhai ateiu a qnhilc, and therewith anaffraid, 

As I beheld and ke-st myn cyne a lawo. 

From bcugh to beugh thay hippit and that plaid, hopped 
Vnd fruschly m thaire hirdis kamd arraid 
Thaire fethens new, and fret lhamc m the sonne, 
jVnd Ihankit lufe, that had thaire raakvs wonne male 

This was the plane ditea. of lliaire note, 

And there with all auto my self I thoght, 

‘ (Juhal lyf Is this, that raakis hirdis dote’ 

Quhal may this be, hoav cummyth it of ought? 

Quhat iie-dilh it lo be so derc y bought ? 

It IS nothing, trowe I, bot fey nit chere, 

Vml that men list to counterfcteil chere.’ 

Tft wald I think , ‘ o lord, quhat may this be? Agwu 
That lufe IS of so noble myght and kynde, 

I ufing his folk, and smeh prospenlee 
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Is It of him, as we m hukis fynd? 

May he cure hertes setten and anbyml ’ 

Hath he \pon cure hertis suich maisttye’ 

Or all this IS bot feynyt fantasye ' ' 

(Staa.as 35-,? ) 

Quhen I a lytill ihrawe had maid my moon, mcau 

Bewadlmg myn mfortune and my chance, 

Vnknawm how or quhat was best to doon, 
bo ferre I fallyng into lufis dance, 

That sodeynly my wit, ray contenance, 

My hert, my will, my nature, and me mynd, 

M’as cliangit dene oS^t in an othir kynd 

OflThir array the form gif I sail wntc. 

Toward htr goldm haire and neh atyre 
In fret wise couchit was with pcrllis quhite 

And grete halos lemyng as the fyre, rubies— glcaaimg 
With moiiy ane emeram and faire saphire , 

And on hir hede a chaplet fresch of hew e, 

Off pimnys parlit rede, and quhite, and blewe , 

Full of quaking spangis hryglit as gold, spangles 

Forgit ofschap like to the amorettis, losc-Lnois 

So ne V, so fresch, so plcsant lo behold. 

The plumy s eke like to the floure lonetlis, St John s wort 
And olhir of schap like to the round crokettis, curls 
And, aboue all this, there was, wele I wotc, 

Beautee cneuch to mak a world to dote 

About hir nek, quhite as the fvre amailie, enamel 

V gudely cheyne of smale orfeuerye, goWsimilis work 
Qulmreby there hang a ruby, without faille, , 

Lyke to ane herle schapra scrily, 

That, os a sperk of lowe, so wantonly fire 

Semyt bimyng sqKm hir quhy te throte , 

Now gif there was gnd party e, god it wote I 1 

\nd forto walk that fresdie mayes morowe, 

Vn huke schc had spon liir tissew quhite, aree. 

That gudeliare had noglil bent sene toforowe. 

As I suppose , and girt schc was a lyle , 
riius liaflsaig louse for haste, to suich delyle halftoo-^i 
It was to see hir jOuth m gudelihede, 

1 hat for ruilciics to speke thereof I dredc. 

In hir was youth, beaiutee, with humble aport, Lcann, 
Bountee, ncheae>e, and womraanly facttirc, aape 

God belter wote than my pen ean repeirt 

W isedome, largesse, estate, and conny lig sure 
In cucry poyiil so guydit hir mesure, 

In word, m de-ie, m sehap, in contenance. 

That nature myght no more hir cliilde auancc. 

(se\ni..s 45-jo.) 

a ‘ I julfer when alone being liVc a cipher ameug ilic oiiicr nine 
tigurcs 2 * Now GoU knows if there u-as a good partn-r (bhealX 

See Professor Steals edition of James > poems for the Sco Ush 
Teel Society, m which references wilt be Ibund to pres ions writers 
on James s poetry Sec al>o Koss, dVr/r«/r llutcry ai d LtUi i 
iurt to ttu I 0/ thi Re/snit itwi Henderson SiotUsR 

Pemrerrfir LtitTaiurt a Sue Jits ry (iS_,o) Jos,er«rd, 
Tuc Kemonce cf n Kiug s Life (tiy) JIT Brown /it 
dutuoriii^ / tut Riiiiit Qtuiir j \ -ui Cutuum jb) fv, S. 
Rail, 7 tt /xtasti Quotr xiui tit \tu. Critmsut fhe 

question of the authentiaiy of the Aik,. is- Quur u disoisMsl 
m the ■Ituri.uiui for July and August i./i, and for Deceoiher 
1499 ly It Jusscrand m the /t/~-ut Kutorujut (ox 1^7 (re- 
{tmteU) and h> Shear Cixuxxrtou und o itr / it ts^ iZjj 
(p, tixv ). In the / utuu ttu, es-ad July i 3 /y p. i^o, Shc^r ho di 
It probable that ihc aurl or of ihc A'lW ' s wa aho aaihor 

of tra„meiit B cf the Aomjaa/ ry lit Aitr-lKe c^ute-i— ikn of 
Chat cer s part. The Ate^ir (Jaams notwriUca m uue N nfaum- 
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brun but in a purely arufioal buiEuage, uith touihem anJ even 
K-cnlnh forms and peculianues and so is B For ibc idcntiCca 
non of the saibe of the A'riifrr Quair, see Mr Geo Neilson in the 
Athtnutnn of i6th December 1899 and "Mr A- H Millar in that of 
aist December Rosseitis ballad, Tht hint; t on 

James 3 fate is as admirable as Galt 3 novel The Sfnewi/c 15 poor 

P HUME BROWN 

Blind Hun j, or Henry the Minstrel, is 
thus spoken of by John Major m his Latin History 
of Greater Britain (translated for the Scottish His- 
torj Society by Constable, 1892) ‘There was one 
Hcnr), blind from his birth, who in the time of m> 
childhood fabneated a whole book about William 
Wallace, and therein he wrote down m our natit c 
rhjmes — and this was a kind of composition m 
which he had much skdl — all that passed current 
amonjrst the people m his day I, however, can 
give but a partial credence to such writings as 
these This Henry used to recite his talcs in the 
households of the nobles, and thereby got the food 
and clothing that he earned ’ Major was bom 
m 1469, and Blind Harrj' maj be said to have 
‘flourished’ on a modest scale about 1470 But 
It IS hardly credible that Major can have had 
authority for s tying the Minstrel was blind from 
birth, and his work proves that he was bj no 
means so unlettered as is commonly assumed 
Payments made to him by the king's command 
cease — presumably at his death — in 1492 In his 
Wallace Harry claims that it was founded on a 
narrative of the life of Wallace, vvTittcn in Latin 
by Arnold Blair, chaplain to the Scottish hero , 
but the chief materials have evidently been 
the traditionary stories told about Wallace in 
the minstrel’s ovvai time, more than a century 
and a half after M^allace — the Wallace is even 
less of a historical document tlian Barbour’s 
Bruce Perhaps too much has been made of the 
Minstrel’s patriotic hatred of the English, m 
contrast to Barbour’s less marked partisanship, 
and of his fierce thirst for revenge on his own and 
his country’s oppressors But Harry’s Wallace is 
a merciless champion, for ever hewang down the 
English with his strong arm and terrible sword, 
and rejoiang in the sufferings of Ins enemies 
Both with Barbour and Blind Harry it is fatal 
to measure literary v-alue by historical accuracy 
Some of the incidents in Harry’s narrative are 
so palpably absurd (such as the siege of York , the 
visit of the Queen of England, wTien queen there 
w'as none, to Wallace’s camp vv ith an offer of fyooo 
in gold, and the combats of Wallace with the 
French champions and the hon) that they could 
hardly have been intended to be accepted as history 
fhe only manuscript of the work which exists is 
dated 1488, and was wntten by that careful senbe, 
John Ramsay of Lochmalome, in Kilmany, who also 
transenbed Barbour’s Bruce The blind Minstrel 
was therefore alive four years after the date of 
Ramsay’s manuscript, as we know from the trea- 
surer’s books of the reign of James IV , and Ramsay 
had doubtless the autlioPs help — perhaps took it 
down from his own recitation Few copies would 


be made of a poem extending to 11,858 lines In 
1897 Professor Sktat drew attention to the fact 
that Blind Harry in some score of cases betrays 
the influence of Chaucer in his rhyThpis, in ex- 
pressions, m occasion d half lines, and even m his 
grammatical forms , and Mr Craigie has pointed 
out that the peroration or epilogue at the end of the 
JFallacc contains part of the substance of the pro- 
logue to the FranUin’s tale. Blind Harry' writes 
Go nobil bilk, folfillyt of gutl sentens 
Suppos thou Earan be of tloqucns 
I yow bcscL, off your btncuoleiice, 

Quha will nocht low, lak nodit my eloquence , 

It Is vvcdl 1 navvan I am a burel mau, unlcamcil 

For her is said as gudly as I can 

My spreit fclis na tennis aspcraiis knowi— invpireJ 

ChaucePs Franklin had made a similar apology 
But sires by cause I am a burel man 
At my bigynnyng first I yow biscche, 

Have me excused of my rude speclie 
My spirit fceleth nogbl of svvich matecre 

The II allace is in ten syllable bncs of heroic 
verse, and is pithy and graphic ratlier tlian pocti 
cal It is usual to place Harry' far below Barbour 
as a poet , but Mr Craigic has sought to reverse 
this histone verdict by insisting on Harry’s 
conciseness in contrast to BarbouPs undisputed 
prolixity, his greater vanety of incident, his more 
vivid descnptions and more pregnant single lines, 
his keener passion for liberty, and his avoidance 
of a kind of padding not unusual in the Bruce 
A paraphrase of the Wallace into modern Scotch, 
by William Hamilton of Gilbertfield (1722), was 
long a favounte with Scottish country-folks, of 
it, and of a rhyaned chap book on Hannibal, 
Burns said ‘They were the first books I re-ad in 
private, and gave me more pleasure than any two 
books I ev cr read since. The story of Wallace 
poured a Scottish >prcjudicc mto my veins, which 
wall boil along there till the floodgates of life shut 
in eternal rest’ — a notable testimony to Harry-’s 
influence on Scottish thought and literature. 


The poem opens thus 

Our anlecessovvTis, that vve suld of reide, 

And hald m myaide lliar nobille wortlii deid Iiold 

We lat ourslide, throw werray sicuthfulnes , 

And castis ws euir till vthir besyncs. bosneiv 

Till honour ennymys is our hade entent, whole 

It has beyne seyme m ihir tymys byvvent , bj-pavt 


Our aid enny mys, cummyn of Saxonys blud, 

That neuyr 5011 to Scotland wald do gud, 

But euir on fors, and contrar hade thair wall 
Quhovv gret kyndnes tliar has bejme kyth thaim till. 

Advontaire on the Elver Irvine 
So on a tym he desynt to play 
In Apenll the xxiij day 
Till Ercvvyai wattir fysche to lak he went , 

Sic fantasy e fell in his entent 

To leide his net, a child furth with him jeid went 

But he, or novvaie was m a fellow ne dreid ere noon 

Ills sgerd he left, so did he neuir agayne , 

It didc him gud, suppos he sufferyt paync. 
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Oil that lalxjur as than he was nocht sle^ ilj, laowmj 
Happy he \\-as, tuk fjsche haboundanle > 

Or of the day x hours our couth pas, 

Ridand thar come, ner by quliar Wallace t\as, 

The lordc Pers>e, was captane than off Ayr, 

Fra thine he tumde and couth to Glashow fair 
Part of the court bad Wallace labour scjite, seen 

Till him raid > cled m to ganand grejne, i, 3 

And said sone ‘Scot, Martyns fyschc we wald have.’ 3 
Wallace mcklye agayne ansuer him gave , 

‘ It war rcsone, me think, yhe suld half part 

Waith suld he delt, m all plact, with fre hart’ 3 

He bad his child, ‘ G)ff thaim of our waithyng,' 

The Sothroun said , ‘ As non of thi del) ng 

Wc wall nocht tak, thon wald giff vv= our small ’ too 

He l)chtyt doun, and fra the child tuk all 

Wallas said than , ‘ Gentill men gif ^e be, 

Leiff ws sum part, vve pra> for cheryte. chanij 

Ane agvt knycht sern is our lad) to day , 

Gud frend, leiff part and tak nocht all aira) ’ 

‘ Thow sail haiff leiff to lyiche, and tak the raa, more 
All this forsuth sail m our flytt)ng ga. when we depart 
We serff a lord , thir ^vche sail till lum gang ’ 

Wallace ansuerd, said , ‘ Thow art in the wrung ’ 

‘ Quham thowis thon , Scot ? m faith thon sent is a blaw ’ 5 
Till him he ran, and out a suerd can dravs 6 

Willyham was wa he had na wappyms thar, sorry 

Bot the poutstaff, the quhilk in hand he bar apparently a 
Waila-s with it fast on the cheik him tuk 
NN )th so gud will, quhill of his feit he schuk. lai 

The sueul flaw fra him a fur breid on the land y 

Wallas was glaid, and hynt it sone m hand , caught— soon 
And with the swerd awkwart he him gave 
Wndvr the hat, his crage in sondre dravc. neck 

Be that the layff l)chtyt about Wallas , With that the rest 
He had no helpc, only bat Godiss grace. 

On alher side full fast on him that dange , ihnut 

Grel percll vvasgiff that luid leslyt long 

Apone the hede m gret irc be strak ane 

The schurand suerd glaid to the color bana glided 

rVnc othir on the arme he hitt so hardel) , 

Quhdl hand and suerd bailie on the feld can ly TUI— did 
rhe lothirlwailed to Uiar hors agayne 
He sti-kit him was last apon the playne subbed 

Thrc slew he thar, twa fled wulh all tliair mycht 
jEftir thar lord , bot he was out off sicht, 

Takand the mure, or he and thal couth twyna separate 
Till him thai raid onon, or thai wald blyne, anon 

And cryit , ‘ Lord, abide , your men ar martynt doun 
Rycht cruelly, her in this faJs regioim. 

V of our court her at the watlir baid. Five— bided 

Fysche for to bryng, thocht it na profyt maid 
Wc ar chapyl, bot m fcyld slaync arc Ihre.’ escaped 

The lord spcryl, ‘ How monv mycht thai be’’ asked 
‘ We saw bot ane that has discumfyst ws alL’ 

Than lewch he lowde, and said , ‘Foule mot yovv fall , 

\ Sen ane yow all lias putt to confusioun. 

Quha menys It maist, thedeivyll of bell him droun, bemoans 
This day for me, m faith, he hcis nocht sochk’ 

Quhen alias thus this worthi werk had wrocht, 

Thar hors he tuk, and gcr lint ICW7I was thar, gear— left 
Gaif our that craffl, he yeid to fysche no mar, wcai— more 
Went till his cyme, and tauld him of this drede. uncle 
rVnd he for wo weylc ner wortlut to wcidc , 3 

And said , ‘ Sone, tliir tylhings sy Us me w , 

And be it knawm, thow may tak scaith tharfor ’ barm 


‘ Wndc,’ be said, ‘ I w ill no langar bide , 

Tliir Southland hors latt se gif 1 can nde ’ 
fhan bot a child, him senitcc for to mak, 

Hys emys sonnys he wald nocht w ith him tak uncle 

Fhis gude knycht said , ‘ Deyr cusyng, pray I the, 

Quhen thow w antts gud, cum fech yaiew ch fra me ’ enough 
Syluir and gold he gert on to him geyff 
Wallace mclynys, and gudely tuk his leyff 

(From Book e) 

I V, five. P Gay green. 3 St Vfanm was umrcriallj associated 
with feasting and good cliccr i Spoils of Ihc chase. * * horn do 
jou familiarly address wath * thou Scot'* ton deserve a blow 
d Cum here U gan in tlic sense of did cimiM for us past tense is a 
confusion with the other c iM, ‘ IS able,' f Furrow s-breadth * Very 
nearly went out of his mind. — Walbte was stajang at the lime with 
his uncle. Sir Richard Wallace of Riccarton. 

Fawdon’s Ghost 

At the Gask woodc full fayne he wald haiff beyne , 

Bot this slolli brachc, quhilk sekyr was and keyne, r 
On Wallace fule folowit so felloune fast, 

QnhiU in thar sicht thai prochit at the last approached 
Thar hors war wicht, had soiomcd weill and long a 
To the next woode twa myil thai had to gang. 

Off vpwilh erde , thai yeid wath all thair mycht , mung 

Gud hope thai had for it was ner (he nyebt 

1 aw doun tyryt, and said, he mycht nocht gang 

Wallace was wa to ley ff him m that thrang 

He bade him ga, and said Uie strenth was ner , stronghold 

Bot he tharfor wnltl nocht fastir him ster 

Wallace in ire on the crag can him la neck— did take 

With his gud suerd, and strak the hed him fra. 

Dreidlcss to ground derfly he duschit dede. 3 

Fra him he lap, and left him in that stede leapt 

Sum demys 11 lo ill, and othyr sum to gud , 

And I say her, into thir lermys rude, 

BcUir it was he did, as tbinkis me. 

Fyrst, to the hunde it mycht grot stoppyrn be, '^d^la/ 
rVIs Fawdoun was haldyn at snspinoun , Alro 

For he was haldyn of brokill complextoun fickle character 
Rycht stark he was, and had bot hull gayme ^ 

Thus Wallace wist had he beyne left allayne. 

And he war fals, lo enemyss he wald ga , k 

Gyff he war trew, the Sothroun wald him sla. 

Mycht be do oebt bot tyne him as it was ’ lo>e 

Fra this questtotm now schortlye will I pass. 

In the Cask hall thair lugyng hmf thai layne , lodgmg 
FyT gat thai sone, bot meyt tlian had thm none 
Twa scheipe thai tuk besid lhaim of a fauld, 

Ordanyt to soupc in lo that sembly Innld , sup— seemly hold 
Grailhit m haist sum fude for thaim lo dycht j 

So hard thai blaw mde homy a w pon hy clit ^ 

Twa sende he fiirth 10 luk quhat it mycht be , 

Thai haul ry cht lang, and no tithmgis herd he, bided 

Bot boiistous noyib so hryanly bloivand fast loud— fiercclj 

So othir twa m to the woodo furth past 

A ane como agayne, bot boustously can blaw j 

In lo gret ire he send thaim fmth on raw 

Quhen he allaymc Wallace was lewyt thar, left 

The aw full blast aboundyt mekill mayr 

Tlian trowit he w ull tbai had his lugyaig seync , 

Ills suerd he drew of nobdl nitltall keyne, 

Syn forth he went quhar at he hard the home, aherc flat 
With out the dur Fawdoun vas him befom. 

Vs till his sycht, his awiie lied m his hand, ' 

A croys he maid, quhen he =aw him so stand 
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At Wallace in the bed he snaket thar , 8 

jVnd he m haist sone hynt it by the hair, caught 

Syne out agayne at him he couth it cast , did 

In till his hart he was gretlye agast 
Rycht ueill he trouit that i\as no sprcit of man. 

It was sum dewill, at sic malice began. ihat 

He w)st no waill thar laiigar for to hide, 9 

Vp throucli the hall thus wicht Wallace can ghd, 
nil a doss stair , the burdis raiff in twyne, lo 

\v fute large he lap out of that in. leapt— house 

Wp the wattir sodeynl)e he couth fair , did fare 

Agayne he blent quhat perance he saw e thair ii 


Him thocht he saw faudoun that hugly S)r , ugly fellow 
That haill liall he had set m a fyr , 

A gret raftre he had in tdl his hand 
Wallace as than no langar w aide he stand. 

Off his gud men full gret meruaill had he, 

How thai war tynt throuch his feyle fantose la 

Traislis rycht weill all this was suth in deide. Believe ye 
Supposb that It no poynt be of the creidc creed 

Power that had witlit I iicifer that fell. 

The tyme quhen he part)^ fra hewjn to hell 
Be SIC myscheiff gtlf his men m\cht be lost, 

Drownyt or slajnc amang the Inglis ost , 

Or quhat it was in liknes of Taudoun, 

Quhilk brocht his men to suddand confusioun , 

Or gif the man endjt in ewill ciitent. 

Sum wikkit spreit agayne for him present , 

I can nocht spek of sic diuimtc. 

To clcrkis I wdl lat all sic materis be 
Bot of allace, furth I w ill yow tell 
Quhen he wes went of that pcidl fell, 

5eit glaid wes he that he had chapyt ss\a escaped 

Bot for his men gret mumyng can he ma , <lid he make 
Flayt by him self to the Makar off buffe 
Quhy he sufferyt he suld sic paynys prutf 
He wyst nocht weill giff it wes Goddis will, 

Rjcht or wrong his fortoun to fullfill 

Hade he plesd God, he trowit it mycht nocht l>e 

He suld him thoill in sic perplexite. sulTer (to fall) 

Bot gret curage m his mynd euir drailf, drove 

Off Inglismen thmkand amendis to haiff 

(From Book v ) 

I Sleuth hound, it Strong — sojourned, worked 3 Crashed heavily 
to the ground quite dead. I Had gone or walked but little. 5 Pre 
pared — cook s Heard horns blow loudly on high 7 But the loud 
blowing went on. 8 He (Fawdon) hurled in the head. 9 Knew no 
choice, poaiibility lO Board* reft in twain. II Peeped round to 
see what appearance. 13 Lost— ill omened apparition. 

An ediUon of Bluid H-irry s l^aJlact was printed in 1570, and uo 
old Scottish work was so often repnnted down to the eighteenth 
century That by Dr Jamieson was the first critical cdiuon (i8ao) 
the best text is that edited by iloir for the Scottish Peat Society 
(18S5-E6). Hamilton s paraphrase (172a) was reprinted more than 
a dozen limes, and superseded the original in popular use. For 
Chaucers influence on Blind Harry, lee Skeat in The Modem 
Lanstmge Quarterly, No\ 1897 and for Hr Craigies comparison 
of Barbour and Bhnd Harry as Literature, sec the Scotite/i 
Review, July 1893. 

Scottish Fifteeiitli- Century Prose.— 

Scottish prose literature, \igorous in the sixteenth 
century, had hardly made a beginning in the 
fifteenth There has been preserved A>i£ Schoft 
Mtmot tale of the Scott is Cromklis from the reigns of 
James II and James III , dating from about 1460 
(pnnted 1820) There are translations about 1459-90 
by Sir Gilbert Hay of Bake of Batt ail is and 
Buke of the Order of Knyghthede from the French, 


the Buke of the Governaunce of Princes from the 
Latin, and the Buke of the Conqueror Alexander 
the Great from the French (the latter over 20,000 
lines of verse) Laing edited the second named — 
also translated by Caxton — in 1847, the Scottish 
Text Society undertook an edition of the first three 
And Phe Craft of Dying and other religious pieces 
pnnted for the Early English Text Society (1870) 
seem to belong to tlie end of the centurj' Th6r(j 
IS a Scots letter or grant dated 1412, and writlen 
by James I while he was a pnsoner m England, 
From the end of the preiious century we have 
one of Uie very oldest and most interesting Low- 
land Scots letters extant — that from the Earl of 
March to Henry IV of England announcing his 
gneiances at the hands of the unhappy Duke 
of Rothesay, counting km with the king- after a 
highly Scottish fashion, and pleading for Henry's 
support It must have been wntten before 
Rothesay'^s mamage with the daughter of Douglas 
(February 1400), and represents the'Enghs’ cur- 
rent norlli of the Tweed at that date , the writer's 
style IS as clear as he wished his ‘entent’ to be, 
and the fact is interesting that at this date Norman 
French was not necessarily familiar to the higher 
nobility of Scotland The Earl of March rebelled 
against Robert III, threw himself into the arms 
of Henry IV, sened him with distinction at the 
battle of Shrewsbury, and even took part in English 
raids into Scotland. The letter is reproduced in 
facsimile in voL 11 of iha National Manuscripts of 
Scotland (1870) 

Excellent niychty and noble Pry nee likis yhour 
Realte to wit that I am gretly wrangit be the Due of 
Rothesay the quhilk spousit my douchter and now 
agayn his oblising to me made be hys lettre and his 
seal and agaynes the law of halikirc spouses ane other 
wif as It ys said, of the quhilk wrangis and dcfowlc to 
me and my douchter in swalk manerc done, I, as ane 
of yhour poer kyn, gif it likis yhow requere yhow of 
help and suppowell fore swilk honest scruicc as I may 
do efter my power to yhour noble lordship and lo yhour 
lande. Fore trelee of the quhilk materc will yhe dedeyn 
to charge the lord the Foumivalle, ore the Eric of West 
merland at yhour likyng to the Marche, with swilk 
gudely baste as yhow likis, qware that I may haue 
spekyng with quhilk of thaim that yhe will scntl, and 
schew hym clerly myne entent, the quhilk I darre nocht 
discouer to nane other bot tyll ane of thaim be cause of 
kyn and the grete lewtee that I traist m thaim, and as 
I suppose yhe traist m thaim on the tother part, Alsa 
noble Prynce viill yhe dedeyn to graunt and to send me, 
your sauf conduyt endurand quhill the fest of the natiuite 
of Semt John the Baptist fore a hundredth knichtis and 
squiers and scruantz gudes hors and hemais os well within 
wallit Town as with owt, ore m qwat other re=onable 
manere that yhow likis fore trauaillyng and dwellyng 
within yhour land gif I hafe myster. And excellent 
Prynce syn that I clay me to be of kyn tyll yhow, and 
It peraventure nocht knawen on yhour parte, I schew it 
to your lortlschip be this my lettre that gtf dame Mice 
the Bewmount was yhour graunde dame, dame Manory 
Coniyne hyrre full sister was my graunde dame on the 
tother syde, sa that I am bot of the feirde degre of kym 
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tjU yhow, the qnhilh m aide tyme \\as callit neire, and 
syn I am m swilh degre tjU yhow 1 requere jhovi as 
be. vay of tendimess thare of, and for mv seruice in 
manere as 1 hafe before nntjTi, that ybe t\iU vouchesauf 
t>ll help me and suppowell me tsll gete amendes of the 
%vraDgi» and the defonle that ys done me, sendand tyll 
me gif yhon lihis jhour ansivcre of this. With all gudely 
haste, And noble Prynce menaile yhe nocht that I 
wnte mj lettres m enghs, fore that ys mare clere to 
myne vnderstandyng than latyne ore Fraunche, Excel 
lent mychty and noble prynce the hali. Tnnite hafe 
yhow euermare in kepyng, Wntyn at my castell of 
Dunbarr the xviij day of Feuerer, 

Le Cot NT DE LA Marche Descoce. 

An tresexcellent trespuissant et tresnohle Pnnce 
le Koy Dengleterre 

Ltku jrfuur RtalU, if 11 please your Royalty Mums obliga 
Uon haltLirCj holy church de/awUf dishonour sup- 

port , qjiare, where , IrwUe (Irani/), loyalty , quJtiU till myslcr, 
need , frirdc, fourth- 

Robert Hcuryson (i43o’-i5o6 ) has been 
called by Air Henlet ‘ Chaucer’s aptest and bnghtest 
scholar,’ and tvas doubtless the most Chaucerian 
of the Scottish Chaucenans , not a mere imitator, 
but with a rich and \aned poetic gift of his owti 
He has keen obserration, humour, singular skill in 
rhyme and rhythm, and an artistic feeling and cul- 
ture which pro\e that the spint of the early Renais- 
sance had at least one accomplished representatit e 
m the fierce, faction tom Scotland of the reign of 
James III Eton his allegones hate a marked 
flat our of realism Henryson seems to hate been 
bora about 1425, and was doubtless educated at 
some foreign unitersity He was schoolmaster of 
Dunfermline, apparendy in dencal orders — per- 
haps, as Lord Hailes suggests, preceptor m the 
Benedictine content there — and he was admitted 
a member of the Unitersity of Glasgow in 1462, 
being descnbed as the ‘ Venerable Master Robert 
Henrysone, licentiate in arts, and bachelor in 
decrees ’ He also practised as a notary public, 
and may hate lited into the early vears of the 
sixteenth century The pnncipal works of Henry- 
son are Moral Fables of sEsop, thirteen m num- 
ber, with ttto prologues, Orpluns and Eitrydice, 
describing the expenences of Orpheus in Hades, 
and his futile efforts to bnng thence his wife. 
Flu Teslameni of Crcssctde, a sequel to Chaucer’s 
Trotlus and Cresstda, which contains some ad- 
mirable descnptite waating, and is in general both 
tagorous and poetic m feeling , and Robeiu and 
MaPyne, which is not merely the first pastoral in 
the Scottish temacular, but is really the earliest 
pastoral m the English tongue. 

The conjunct names of Robin and May may 
ha\c been suggested by some of the forms of the 
Robin Hood and Maid 'ifanan, commonly play ed 
in Scodand, or b\ the celebrated pastoral, Robin el 
\[arion, of the great French tromfire, Adam de H 
Halle of Arras (c.1220-88) Li Giens de Robin c./ 
de Marion takes a conspicuous place in the historv 
of comedy and of opera , but though hero and 
heroine are shepherd and shepherdess, and there 


IS some allusion to sheep, the plan is totally dif- 
ferent from Henryson’s pastorak In the French one 
the course of true love, ultimately triumphant, is 
deferred by the importunate lotemakingof cheva- 
liers, to which Alanon (or Alanotte) turns a deaf 
ear, preferring coarse cheese with Rohm to a pal- 
frey and luxurious living elsewhere. Tlie king- 
appears, and there are numerous interlocutors 
Henryson’s poem is a love dialogue between a 
shepherd and shepherdess The stock properties 
— the pipe and crook, the hanging grapes, spreading 
beech, and celestial punty of the golden age — find 
no place m the northern pastoral Henry son's 
Robin is ungaUantly insensible to the advances of 
Makyne 

Robene fat on gud grene hill, 

Kepand a flock of fe i 

Miny ilakyne faid him till, 

‘ Robene, thow rew on me , have piiy 

1 half thee lunt lowd and ftiU, 

Thir yeins two or Ihre , 

My dule m dem bot gif thow dill, 1 

Doullefs but dreid I de ’ 3 

Robene anfw enl, ‘ Be the Rude, the Rood, the Cross 
hi a thing of iafe I knaw, 

Bot keipis my fcheip imdir yone wwde, 

Lo ! quhair thay raik on raw move in a row 

Quhat hes rnarnt thee in thy mude, 

Makyne, to me thow fchaw , 4 

Or quhat IS lu/e or to be lude, loo ed, loved 

Fane wald I leir that law ’ learn 

1 Sheep »n>euines cattle (A.S froh Ger -’le/ij. ^ M) gnef 
m secret unless thou share. 5 Surely and without doubt 1 die 
* Show me what has dislurbcd thee in thy mind 

Makyme explained and pleaded, but her plea failed 
to mov e the obdurate shepherd 

Robene on his wayis went, 

Als hcht as leif of tre , 

Mawkyn mumit m hir mtent, weret thoughts 

And trowd him nevir to fe. 

Robene brayd attour the bent , strode over the 

Than Makyme cryit on hie, coarse grass 

‘ Is o w ma thow fing, for I am fchent, 1 am dcsiroj cd 
Quhat alls lufe at me?’ -Whatails 

Finally, 

Makyne went hame blytb annenche enough 

Attour the holtis hair across the graj hilL. 

Robene murmt, and Makyne leuch , bughed 

Scho fang, he fichit fair sighed 

And fo left him baith wo and wreucli wretched 

In dolour and in cair, 

Kepand his bird under a huche heugh, bant. 

rVmang the holtm hair 

The tables are soon turned Robin grew sick as 
Makyme grew well, and then she had ^e malicious 
satisfaction of rejecting him This is the old story 
wnth the old moril, which, though die fashion in 
pastoral and other poetrv has changed, never be 
comes obsolete 

The Carnwnd of Cndu Ladets is a dev er senes 
of conceits m ballad rhyme, with copious alhtera- 
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tion, such as is found in many of Hcnryson s 
poems 

Wald my gude lady lufe me belt 
And wirk eftir my will, 

I fuld ane garmond gudlieft garmeoi 

Oar mak hm body till 

Her hood, gown, kirtle, are aS symbolical, and so 

Her belt fnld be of benigmtie 
About hir middill meit , 

Hir mantill of humibtie 
To thole baidi wind and weit endure 

Hir flevis luld be of efperance, 

To keip bir fra difpair , 

Hir gliUTS of gud govirnance, 
fo hyd hir fyiigeans fair 

T/w Dbidy Serk is a ballad of a knight who 
rescued a king’s daughter from the dungeon of 
a foul and loathly giant, but, wounded to death 
in the encounter, bequeathed to the lad) the gar- 
ment wet with his life’s blood. According to the 
‘ morahtas,’ this is to be understood of the human 
soul, Lucifer, and the Redeemer 

The Prats of A tge proves that ‘ the moyr of aigc 
the nerar hev)nnis bliss,’ though in Atgt. and 
Yowth, Youth defends a contrary' tlicsis, 

Ihe introduction to The I LStaniLitt of Cresscid is 
ingenious and entertaining 

Ane doolie fefoun to ane cairfull d) te dolsful veason 
Suld correfpond, 

he sa)s, and so chose to write on a bitter cold, 
clear night, in time of frost, with winds ‘quhisling 
loud and schiU ’ from the Arctic Pole , so that he 
was driven from the windows of his study to the 
fireside, where he seems to have made himself 
most comfortable before beginning to write his 
melancholy tale 

I mend the fjae and beikit me about, wvuracd 

Than tuik anc dnnl ni) fpreitis to comfort, 

And armit me wedl fra the cauld tliairout 
To cut the wanter mcht and mak it fehort, 

I tuik anc quair and left all other fporr, book 
Wnttm be vrorthie Chaucer glorious 
Of fair Creffeid and luflic Troylus 

Henry son’s fables are bnght, entertaining, witty, 
and dramatic. Even the extracts will show how 
much liker the Freir, Wait-skaith the Wolf, and 
Lowne the Tod (Laurence the Fox) are to 
die animals in Reynard the Fox (some of the 
early French recensions of which Henryson may 
have seen) than to die talking beasts of the 
Greek fabulist Witty and satirical comment on 
potentates, courts, lawyers, and functionancs, on 
sensuality, falsehood, and other human weaknesses 
in the guise of the animals, is the substratum of the 
whole, and the dramatic presentation is equal to 
Reynat d at its best 

Of Henryson’s two Prologues to the fables, the 
second begins thus 

In middfs of June, that joly fweit feafonn, 

Quhen that fair Phebus, w ith his bcniis bncht, 


Had dryit up the dew fra daill and doun, 

And all die land maid with his hmis licht , glcara< 
In ane mornyng, beluix mid day and niUit, 

I rais, and put all fltuth and fleip afyde, goth 

And to ane wod I went alone, butgyde. witboi-t gunlc 

Swut wes the fmdl of fioiins quhy te and rcid, 

The noyistif birdis richt dclitious, 

Tlie bew IS braid blomit abone my held, , 

The ground grow and with gerfis gcatious grisc* 
Of all pkCance that place wes plenteous, 

With fweiL odouris, and birdis Iiarmonie, 

The morning myld, my mirth wts mair forthy a 

1 he roifis reid arrayit on rone and ryce, Lush and on; 

The prymerotv, and the piirpour viola , 

To heir it vias ane poynt of Paradice, 

Sic mirth the mavis, and the meric coudi raa. 3 
Ihe bloffuramis blyitli brak up on bank and bra, 
The smell of herbis, and of fpulhs cry, co d 
Contending qulia fuld half tlic viFtoric 

1 Doughs broad bloomed above - Greater for that rcatoo. 
3 Could make, did makes 

The Uplandts Afous and the Burgts APotis, to 
which editors have thought Sir fhomas Wyatt may 
have been indebted for the idea of one of his 
satires, tells the talc of two sister mice, of whom the 
elder lived a luxunous life in a tow n — ‘ a Burrowis 
toun,’ while the younger, the ‘rurall’ sister, in 
winter ‘had hunger, cauld, and ihoht great distrcs.’ 
The town mouse, wishing to hear of her sister's 
welfare, resolved to pay her a v isit, and fared forth 
as a pilgnm, barefoot, with pikestaff m Iiand 

1 urth mony wilfum way is can fcho walk, wild, loncl>— did 
Throw moffe and muir, throw bankis, buCk and breir 
Scho ranne cry and quhill fcho cam till anc balk i 

‘ Cum furth to me, my aw m filler dcir , 

Cry “ Peip ” anis ’ With that the mous could heir, 

And knew her voce as kinmfman will do. 

Be verray kind, and furth fcho cum hir to 
3 Unploughcd ndge 

The country mouse welcomes her sister warmly 
into her ‘chalmer’ — 

As I hard fav, it was ane fober wane, duellmg 

Of fog and film full febillic wes maid, moai and fern 
Ane fillie fcheill under ane flcidfaft flaue — poor ihclior 

and giv es her of her best This the luxunous town 
mouse could hardly accept with becoming grati- 
tude , she nibbles feebly at the ‘ rude dy et,’ but 
frankly explains that she is accustomed to much 
better hv ing 

‘Tdl tender meitmy flomok is ay ufit , 

Thir widdent pels and nuttis or that be bord ere— bored 
Will brek my leith and mak my wame full fklender 
Quhilk wes befoir ufu to mentis tender , ’ 

and winds up with an invitation to her house in 
town — an invitation cheerfully accepted by the 
country' mouse. They straightway set out, and, 
after some alarming adventures, arnve, and are 
comfortably estabhshedat table in the town house 

With fair tretie yit fclio gart hir upryfe, r, a 

And to the burde thay w ent and togiddcrfat, board, uble 
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And fcantlie bad thay drunlua anis or Uvj fe, 

Quhen m come Gib-Hunler our jolie cat. 

And lK}d God fpeid the burjjes up with that, 

And till the bodl fcho went as lyre of flmt — hole 

Bawdtorus the uther be tJie bak hes hmt. 3 

Fra fule to fute he kefl hir to and fra, cast 

Qubjlis up, quhyhs doun, als caritas ony Lid , Utdi 
Quhybs wald he lat hir run under the lira, sua» 

Quhyhs wald he w mk, and play with hir buk huL 4 
Tims to the felie Mous greil pane he did, simple, |^t 
Qubill at the lad, throw fortune and gude hap, ' 

Beluur ane burdc and the w all fcho crap s 

And up in haill behind ane parrallmg paaellmj; 

Scho clam fo hie, that Gilbert inicht not get hir, 

SjTie be the duke thair craftehc can hing, 6 

TUI he wea gane, hir cheir wes all the bcttir , 

Syne doun fcho lap quhen thair wea none to let hir, 7 s 
And to the burges Mous loud can fcho cry, 

'FaitwetU, lifter, thy feift heir I defj ' fcast I renounce 

‘Thy inangene is myngit all with catr, banquet— mingled 
fhj gnfe is gude, thy ganfell four as gall 9 10 

The fnbeharge of thy femce la bot (air, is hut poor 

So fall thow find heir eftenvart may fall 
I thank yonc coartyne and yone perpall wall, n, la 
Of my defence now fra ane crew ell beift. 

Almychty God kcip me fra fic ane fcift ' 

‘ W'er I m to the kith that I come fra. 

For weill nor wo, fuld never cum agane.’ 13 

With that fcho tuke hit leif and furth can ga, leave 

Quhyhs throw the come, and quhyhs throw the plane, 
Quhen fcho wes furth and fre fcho wes ful fane, 

And menhe mcrkit unto the mure hastened— moor 

I can nocht tell how efterw art fcho fare Cued 

Bot I hard Cry, fcho paffit to htr den, 

Als warme als woli, fuppofe it wes nocht greit, 14. 15 
Full bendy ftufSt, baith but •md ben, snugly — outer and 

Of beinis, and nutlis, peis, ry, and quheiq 
Qnhen ever fcho lift fcho had aneuch to eit. 

In quyet and eis, vnthoutin ony dreid, 

Bot to htr fiftens fcift na mair fcho ycid gaed went 

ifOE VLITAS. 

Bhffit be fempiU lyfe vvithoulm drcld , * sunple 

BhlTit be fober feift in quyctie 
Quha hes aneuch, of na mair hes he neid, 

Thochl It be ly till m to quantitie , 

Greit abondance, and bbnd profperitie, 

Oftyuncs makis ane evdl condufioun , 

The fwcitcft lyfe thairfoir m this cnntne, 

Is Cckemes, with finall potTeftiouD safety, security 

I freaimcnt. 2 Afadc her nse. a Pusa has caught the other by 
the back v Hide and seek. 3 Between a hoard dnd the ■wall she 
crept 3 Afterwards b> her claws there cunningly did hang 
t Leapt. S Hinder a Sauce. Second course U Yon curtain. 
H Parntion walk IS Were I once back amongst the km I come 
from, I should never come again, i* y\ool 13 Q^at. 

Tatll of ihc Paddok and the Mans thus 
commences 

Upon ane tyme, as tfope culd report, 
xVne lytill Mous come till ane rever fyde , 

Scho micht not waid, hir fdiankis w ur fa febort , 

Scho culd not fwym, fcho had na hors to ryde . 

Of verray force bchovat hir to hyde, a 


And to and fra befyde that rev cr deip 

Scho ran, cry and with many pictuoua peip squeak 

‘Help ower, help ower,' this fiUie Mous can cry, 

* For Goddis lufe, fum bodie ower this btym , ’ 2, 3 

W ith that ane Paddok m the waiter by frog 

Put up hir held, and on the bank can clym , 

Qnhilk be nature culd dowk, and gay be fwym, 4 

With voce full rank, fcho faid on this maneir 5 


‘ Gude mome, Schir Mous, quhat is your erand heir 1 ' 

‘ Sets thow,’ quod fcho, ‘ of come yone jolie flat Seen thou 


Of ry ip aittis, of batlie, peis, and qnheil , npe oau 
I am hungne, and fane wald be thairat, 

Bot I am ftoppit be this waiter greit , great 

And on this fyde I get na thing till eit to cat 

Bot hard nullis, quhilkis with my leith I bore. 

Wer 1 beyond, my feift wer fer the more. 

‘ I half na boit, heir is na mannens beat 

And though than ware, I baxf no fraucht to pay ’ 6 

Quod fcho, ‘ Siftir lat be your bavy cheir ; 

Do niy counfall, and 1 (all fynd the way 
Withoultm horft, bng, bolt, or yet gallay , 

To bnng you ower Cnfly — be not affeird ' — 

And not weitand the campis of your heird ’ 7 


1 Of sheer necessity she was hound to wait. 3 Xhe love of God. 
3 River 3 Duck, dive. 3 Rough, raucous. 0 Money fur the (ate 
^ Not weumg the whiskers of jour heard. 

The mouse dislikes the look of the frog, and has 
serious misgivings, but ultimately accepts the offer 
of the frog to ferry her across The paddok basely 
tries to drown die mouse, but a glaid or kite 
intervenes, clutches and eats them both There is 
a long ‘moralitas’ e\plaining the significance of 
the fable. 

Single poems of Hemyson were pnnted as early as 1508 and 1593, 
and u ere Included in vanous collections the Bi&t edition by Dr David 
Laing (1865) IS the standard one. In Heniytons poems lAe hate 
retauDcd the long f 

ttilliam Dnilhai was indisputably the most 
noteworthy of the Scottish disciples of Chaucer , 
he IS generally reputed the greatest and most 
gifted of the old Scottish poets It is surmised 
that he was connected with the house of which 
the Earl of March was head, and he was bom, 
probably, in East Lothian, about 1460 Having 
graduated at St Andrews University in 1479, he 
became a Franascan, and, as he himself records, 
m the habit of that order made good cheer in 
every flourishing town m England betwixt Berwick 
and Calais, preaching as such from the pulpit at 
Canterbury and elsewhere, and, still a Greyfnar, 
crossing to Picardy Under what circumstances 
he threw off the habit and was permitted to with 
draw from his tows is not known. He appears to 
have been secretary to some of James IV’s numer- 
ous embassies to foreign courts — one of them to 
Pans In 1 500 he obtained from the king a pen- 
sion of ,^io, afterwards increased to then 

to ;£8o In 1501 he visited England , seems in 
attendance on the ambassadors sent to arrange 
the king’s mamage, to have dined wath tin. 
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M-iyor of London , and as the ‘ Rhymer of Scot- 
land’ to ha\e written his poem on London, and 
to have received a gift from Henry VII In 
lionour of the marriage he wrote his famous poem, 
7 /it ThnssiU and the Rots In 1504 he took 
priest’s orders, and the king made an offering at 
his first mass , his life seems hardly to have 
been in accordance with his clerical vocation, 
and he now lived chiefly about court, vvnting 
occasional poems, and sustaining himself with 
the vain hope of Church preferment In r5o8 
Chepman printed in small separate sheets seven 
of his poems, among the very earliest specimens 
of Scottish typography Amongst the seven are 
not merely the Goldyn Ta>ge and the iMinenl, but 
the Flyhng the IVemen and the IFedo, and Kynd 
Kytiok — among the least hkel>, one would think, 
to recommend him to pious patrons at a time when 
Elphinstone, most admirable of all the prelates of 
the old Scottish Church, was the foremost friend 
of learning in Scotland He visited the north of 
Scotland in May 1511, in the train of Queen 
Margaret, and his name disappears altogether 
after Flodden If he fell there, the Ortsotu 
(1517), usually asenbed to Dunbar, was the work 
of another poet. 

Essentially a courtier and a court poet, Dunbar, 
unlike Lyndsay, did not write for the people also , 
he was not moved by sympathy for the people, was 
never a popular poet, and seems to have speedily 
passed out of general remembrance He is named 
with appreciation by Douglas m his own time, and 
by Lyndsay in the next generation , thenceforward 
for nearly two hundred years he is hardly men 
tioned Allan Ramsay revived his memory by 
printing in more or less modernised form twenty- 
five of his poems in fhe Evtrgeeen in 1724 , and 
Langhome (died 1779) venturously affirmed that 
even in England — 

In nervous strains Dunbar’s bold music flowa, 

And Tune yet spares the Thistle and the Ro^e. 

Lord Halles, Pinkerton, and Sibbald included 
Dunbar’s poems in their collections (1770, 1786, 
and 1802) — the last upwards of forty of them 
But It was not till Laing’s edition (1824) that Dun- 
baPs works, as far as preserved in the MSS , were 
put before the world Sir Walter Scott (in his 
Memoir of Bannatyne for the Bannatyne Club) 
somewhat too enthusiastically said ‘This darling 
of the Scottish muses has been justly raised to a 
level with Chaucer by every judge of poetry to 
whom his obsolete language has not rendered him 
unintelligible’ Like unduly partial and patnotic 
judgments have been perhaps too often repeated 
by Scottish critics And it was reserved for a very' 
famous transatlantic Chaucerian to adopt, appa- 
rently with right goodwill, the part of Advocatus 
Diaboli Mr Lowell (in his essay' on ‘Spenser’) 
pointedly declined to thank Laing for ‘disinter- 
nng’ Dunbar, and, with an unusually unkind 
reference to DunbaPs most famous poem and 
to patriotic Scotsmen’s clannish prejudices, added. 


‘Whoso, IS national enough to like thistles may 
brqvvsc there to his heart’s content-’ Save i 
few verses of The Merit and the Nightingale, 
Lowell found little m DunbaPs senous verses 
that was not tedious and pedantic. His humour 
he thought the dullest vulgantv , his' satire ‘be- 
comes a mere offence in the nostrils ’ But 
most critics have recognised DunbaPs real and 
original genius, and, though some hav e accounted 
Douglas his superior as a descriptive poet, or 
credited Henry son with more ongimlity m senous 
verse, agree in describing him, with Professor 
Nichol, as ‘on the whole the most considerable 
poet of our island between Chaucer and Spenser’ 

Of extant poems attnbuted to Dunbar, upwards 
of ninety are pretty certainly his, and i dozen or 
more are almost certainly not by him Several that 
are his we could wish were not Some are merely 
skits on persons unknown, more or less cleverlv 
put , some of those desenbed as ‘ precatory ’ arc 
short, rhymed begging letters, m sev tral cases so 
happily turned as (like Buchanan’s m Latin) 
thoroughly to deserve the rank of ‘ poems ’ 
Variety is one of DunbaPs strong points, and his 
poems have usually been printed m an absolutely 
chaotic order, the rhy mes of the ribald pnest and 
the lucubrations of the court moralist immediately 
succeeding one another with startling incongruity 
Various editors h iv e suggested classifications Pro- 
fessor Schipper alone has rearranged tlic poems 
m twelve groups, and (somewhat arbitrarily} 
assumed that the most indecorous were written 
in early life, and the most devout or religious in 
his last years, mainly after the king’s death We 
may hope that this was the sequence But it is 
impossible to draw sharp lines between the 
groups , and we do not know for certain the date 
of any one pioem 

The most famous poem on the whole, that with 
which DunbaPs name is most frequently associated, 
IS The Tiarlsslii uuil the iCoLs, which has been ex 
travagantly praised as the happiest political alle- 
gory in the English tongue. Though obviously 
connected with the mamage of James IV and 
Margaret Tudor, it was not one of the poems 
distinguished by being printed during the poePs 
life. It has been preserved in only one MS', 
and could hardly have- become public property 
till AUan Ramsay printed his version of it in 
1724- It is certainly very' unlike a serious and 
regular allegoncal epithalamium The beginning, 
a playful adaptation of the roble opening of the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tal(s, leads up to 
a serious impeachment of the weather of May 
in Edinburgh, as ushered in by ‘ane onent-blast' 
(a happy euphemism for the sneU east w ind ') 
and ruled over by zEolus (not, as in Chaucer, 
Zephyrus) The unpleasantness of a Scottish 
May the poet alleges in justification for his freely 
admitted unwillingness to fulfil Ins duty as laureate, 
and for the difficulties Aurora and May had m 
persuading him to get out of bed at all 
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Quhen Merchd vres %yitli \anand wjndis past, rarj-mg 
And Appryll had with her siluer schouns (proa Ap-c rjll 
Tane leif at nature mth ane onent blast, 

And luaty May, that Muddjr is of flouns, mother 

Ilad jnaid the birdis to begin thair houns 
Amang the tender odouris reid and quhyt 
Quhbis armony to heir it wes delj t. 

As the dreamer lies sleeping, Aurora, ‘with her 
crystall ene,’ looks in it mom and emljraces hup 
‘with visage pale and”grene,’ bidding lot ers awake, 
hut tn. vain Then May stood by his bed ‘m 
brychc atteir of flouns forgit [forced] new,’ and 
reproaches him sharply 

‘Slugird,’ sebo said, 'awnlk annone for schame, awabc 
And m my hoaonr sum thing thoiv go wryt 
The lark hes done the mirry da> proclame 
To raise up luvaris with confort and dclyte, 

5it nocht mcresau, ihi enrage to ludju 
Quhois hairt sum t^Tue hes glaid and bhsfull be le 
Sangis to mat, undir the lews grene ’ ’ 

‘Quhairto,’ quod I, ‘sail 1 vpryss at morrow’ upnse 
For m this May few birdis herd I sing, 

Thai half moir causs to vieip and plane thair sorrow, 

Th) air it is not holsum nor benyng, benign 

Lord Eolus does in thy sessone ring, ragn 

So busleous are the biaslis of ins home violent 

Amang th> bew is to walk I half forborne. '( boughs 


For a poet of Alay this is cerlainlj frank speech 1 
And surely laureate nev er more honestly admitted 
the irksomeness and superfluousness of his official 
duties But May, though very forbeanng, insists 

^YIth that this lady sobirly did smyll 
And said, ‘ Vprjs-s and do thy -observ ance , 


Tbow did prorajt m Mayis lusty quhyle pramiK: 

For to discry ve the Roiss of most plcsance desenbe — 

Go se the birdis how thay sing and dance 
Illuminit our with orient skyis bjrycht over 

Anamylht nchely with new asur iycht Euometled 




Quhen this vves said depairtit scho this queue. 
And entent in a lusty gairding gent , 

And tlian, methocht, full hestclj beseene 
In serk and mantdl eftir hir I went 
In to ihis garth most dulce and redole 
Of herb and flour and tendir planlis sueit 
And grenc lews doing of dew doivn fleit 
t Causing dew down lo dnp. 


gcnlle sweet 
basul> atured 


Hereupon May^ disappears from the poem, but the 
dream — from which the dreamer awakes finally 
only m the last v erse — goes on As might be ex- 
pected from his dream-hke attire, the bird still has 
serious misgivings about May weather m these 
regions till — - ' 

Dame Nature gaif ane mhibitioun thair 
lo fl-rss Neptunus and Eolus the bawld fierce 

Noclit to perturb the wallir nor the air, 

Vnd that no sclmuns scharp nor blastis cawld 
Etfray should flouns nor fow h=. on the fold , 

Scho bad ciL Juno, goddes of the sky. 

That scho the hevm suld keip amcnc and dry pleajani 


Under these exceptional w eather conditions,- Dame 
Nature sends out the roc deer to summon all the 
13 


animals to her presence, tlie swnllow to assemble 
the birds, and the yarrow (milfoil) plant to 
gatlier all flowers before her First she crowns 
the Lion of the Scottish royal arms — ‘rcid of hts 
cuHour on fcild of gold he stude full mychtely’ 
— to be kmg of beasts, and commanded htra to 
administer the laws fairly Next she crowns the 
Eagle king of the birds ffor the sake of logical 
symmetry, apparently) 

Than calht scho all flouns that grew on feild, she 

Discemyaig all thair fassionis and eifeins , fashions and 
Vpone the aw full Thnssill scho behelde, piopernes. 

And saw him kepit with a busche of speins , 
Concednng him so able for the w eins , Considcnng— wars 
A radius croun of rubeu. scho him gaif, radiant— ga\e 

And said, ‘ In feild go furth, and fend the laif , defend the test 

And, sen thow art a king, tliow be discreit , 

Herb wathout v ertew thow bald nocht of sic pry ce 
As herb of \ ertew and of odor sueit , 

And lat no nettill vyle, and full of vyce, 

Hir fallow to the gudly flour delyce , Maidi liersdf— 
Norlatt no wyld weld, full ofehurheheness, ' ** 

Compatr hir till the lilleis nobilncss. 

Nor hald non vdir flour m sic denty oihcr— emeem 

As the fresche Ross, of cullour reid and quhyt.’ 

Finally Dame Nature, turning to the Rose, crowais 
her as of royal rank, illustnous of lineage above the 
Lily (of France), and as renowned for beauty also 
The flowers, which had made no sign when the 
Thistle was crowned, burst forth in exuberant lauda- 
tion of the empress of herbs, ind the birds also in 
solo and chorus accept the Rose as their queen 

Than all the birdis song w ith sic a schout 
That I annone awoilk quhair that I lay 

turned about ‘to see this court, but all were went 
away,’ and ‘leaning up,’ half m affray, tlve heavy 
headed dreamer wrote dowat the story 

In Chaucer’s Parluwiuit of Fouks also it is the 
‘noble goddesse Nature’ that superintends the 
mating of the birds and gives them good advice. 

And walh the shouting whan the song was do 
The foules maden at hif flight away 
I nook and other bokes took me to — ■ 

are Chaucer’s words So tliat, as the ThrissiU 
began with an adaptation of a Chaucer opening. 
It ends with an obvious imitation of a Chaucer 
ending 

The Thistle, recognised as already a king, does 
not seem to be crowned to so high a rank as the 
Lion and the Eagle , there is no reference to any 
union between the Thistle and the Rose e.xccpt 
what may be inferred from their being two of the 
four crow ned heads of the piece , the mam func- 
tion of die Thistle seems to he to keep ‘churlish 
weeds’ away from the Lily or the Rose The poem 
IS not, as IS assumed, a simple self consistent allegory 
turning on the mating of the English rose with the 
Scottish thisde. It seems as if the poet, fe-inng 
lest such a unton should, m spue of his skill, seem 
a mesalliance, had deliberately confused and comph- 
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cated the plot bj mahing^ the Scottish monarch also 
a hon— not to speak of the eagle simile The 
thistle seems to have been cjuitc unknown as the 
emljlem of Scotl ind or of us king till the negotia- 
tions for die marriage of James and Margaret (ad- 
\ancing in 15^10)1 though \\c know that James IV 
inherited from his dead father, amongst a east 
number of things, crosses, jewels in the forms of 
swans, fleur de hs, cocks, pigeons, cockleshells, 
and one purple covering embroidered with ‘thistles 
and a unicorn ’ Why James selected or used this 
badge has not been e\plained Pinkerton c\en 
thought It w IS this poem that gate the thistle 
Its proud pre eminence in Scotland , and possible 
the court poet was making fun of the king, as 
he obeiously was of coneentional May poets Phis 
epithalamium was wntten in Maj, presumably of 

1502 or 1503 , Margaret left home in June 15031 
ind arrived at Hol>rood to be married in August 

1503 It IS noticeable that in his other poems, 
where Margaret, ‘a rose red and white,’ is e\phcitl> 
welcomed as Scotland’s queen, Dunbar atoids all 
menuon of thistles , nor does he elsewhere allude 
to the supposed national emblem, save once where 
he ruefully calls the king 

The Thnssill, 

Quhois p\kis throw me so rcuthcles ran , 

and plaintnel) wishes the rose would soften his 
hard heart towards the poor poet. Lyndsay, chief 
of the Heralds’ College of Scotland m the next 
reign, who of all men should have been an autho 
nty on the subject, seems to hat c know n nothing 
about thistles as conspicuous m Scottish heraldry 
or sy mbolism 

The Cuhicn Turac IS also rather a jm d'esput 
than a sustained allegory It begins again with the 
praise of May, this time without any qualification , 
skies, flowers, and birds are all at their best The 
following IS one of the most noteworthy verses 

For mirth of May, wyth skippis and wyth hoppis, 

1 he birdis sang vpon the tender croppis, ihoots 

M’lth curiouse note, as Vtnus chapell clcrkis , 

Tlie rosis yong, new spreding of than knoppis, 

War powdent brycht with hevinly benall droppis, bcrjl 

Throu bemes rede, bimyng as ruby sperkis , 

The skyes rang for schoutyng of tlie larkis. 

The purpur hevyn our scaiht tn silvir sloppis ,, 3 

Ourgilt the treis, branchis lefis and barkis Overgilded 
1 Sealed over (wiih cloudi). 3 Slopes. 

Drawn to a ‘rosy garth,’ the dreamer sleeps on 
Flora’s mantle, and secs a noble ship land m the 
V erdant meads a company of a hundred beauteous 
ladies, including Nature, Dame Venus, the Lady 
Flora, Juno, Diana, Fair Having, I^inq Portraiture, 
Pleasance, Lusty Cheer, Will, Wantonness, and 
the rest, who are named merely and not described. 
The poet, as an intruder, is to be done to death by 
a detachment of fair ladies armed with bows and 
arrow s , but ih defended by Reason with a golden 
Targe or shield, until Presence throws a powder 
into Reason’s eyes that blinds him, when his pro 


tege IS wounded nearly to death, made prisoner, 
and left m charge of Heaviness The poem has 
been explained either as a fanciful account of a 
court masque after the event, or a poetical cjraft 
or plan for i possible court m.isquc It was note 
nous that the Princess Margaret was fond of 
archery , the Somerset Herald who accompanied 
her to Scotl ind has recorded th it she shot a bud 
with an arrow m Alnwick Park on her way north , 
and from Pitscottie we knovv tliat after tlie marnage 
there were such banquets, pi lys, and farces as had 
never before been heard of in Scotland The 
jKiet’s suggestion that only Homer or Tullius (') 
could have desenbed the paradise where this 
adventure took place is apparently a serio-comic 
touch, like the mock heroic apostrophe to reverend 
Chaucer, moral Gower, and Lydgate laureate at 
the end 

The Golden f tir^e has obv lously much in common 
with the Failuiiiunl of ronks on the one hand, 
and the llonuiunt of the Rose on the other, if 
indeed it be not based on them The machinery — 

\ ision, garden. May, flowers, birds singnng, Cupid, 
Venus, (S.C. — is common to all three The some 
what incongruous grouping of personages, includ- 
ing Pnapus and Bacchus with Pleasance and 
Patience, comes into the fame no doubt from the 
Pnrltamentj so docs Cupid and his two kinds of 
arrows (pointed and quarrel headed)— in the large, 
‘dredeful arrows, grundyn sharp and square,’ in 
the Porlhiment, ‘some for to slee and some to 
wound and kerve.’ The shooting at the intruding 
dreamer or poet, and the wounding of him by the 
golden arrow called Beauty, m tlie Roinaunt of 
the Rose, is in the Par^e represented bv an arrow 
shot by one of Beauty’s contingent of ladies , m 
both Reason plays a conspicuous though different 
part And the strong Castle, its defence and 
assault, m the Romnunl are apparently partly re- 
produced in Dunbar’s Ladfs Pruoner Many 
things barely intelligible as they stand in the 
Parge become more significant v\hen studied 
in the full light of the Parltament and the 
Romauni • ^ 

It IS the more necessary' to insist on this, as 
editors have ignored or unduly minimised DunbaPs 
debt to Chaucer and the pscudo-Chauccrtan poems, 
to Gower and Lydgate. A recent editor recog- 
nises the direct influence of Chaucer in only two 
of Dunbar’s poems — the-iyedo and the poem to 
the purse. Rcjflly it is unmistakable in the Thrtssill 
and the Golden Tixrge, it is obvious in very' many 
more — sometimes in the plan , sometimes in a 
letiding idea , sometimes in stanzas, rhv thms, 
rhymes, lines, and notable words In ChaucePs 
Complaynte 'o hts Lady we have the old, old story 
of the cruel but beloved mistress , DunbaPs lo a 
Lady has the same inevatable argument, with some 
of the inevitable words, and many that were not 
inevitable — pttee, mercy, grace, resuthe, •womanheid, 
&,c. Chaucer says 

Where is now al your vvoniinanly pitce ? 
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And Dunbar repeats 

Allace ' quhair is jOur ivomanlie peue? 

Dunbar begins the poem 

> 

Jly hanis tresure and swete as;.ured fo. 

But Chaucer had said 

My clcrd hert and best beloved fo , 

and Dunbar’s ‘ladie bncht’ is Chaucer’s ‘lady 
bnght’ Dunbar begins another poem, Of the 
IVaridts Listaithtte, thus 

This w av erand vvarldis wTetchidnesse , 
whereas Chaucer had begun his Fortune wnth 
This wrecched worides transmutaaoun. 

So in Lyndsav v\e have m one verse of the 
D)t.me a complaint ‘ of this fals warldis instabihtye,’ 
and ‘ of this warldis vvaacheit vanatioun ’ Dunbar, 
On the Changts of Lyfe, has the first verse 
I seek abowte this warld unstable 
To find a sentence conveniable. 

But I can not in all my intt 
So trew a sentence find of it. 

As saj It IS dissavable. 

We can safel> guess where he found this apt and 
noteworthy word when we see that Chaucer’s 
‘balade’ on Lak of Stedfastnesse commenced 

Som tyme thu world was so stedfast and stable 
That tuannea word was obligacioun, 

But noiv It IS so fat. and dcceirable, 5.C 

The second, third, and fourth of the four verses, 
on the other hand, are the development of a 
motive, not from Chaucer, but from the Prologue 
to Gower’s Confessto 4 mantis Dunbar has 

5isterday fair sprang the flowns, 
rhis day thai ar all slane wnth schouns , 

So mxt to syramer wyntir bene, 

JCiat efter conlbrt cams kene , 

Nixt efter midnycht myrthful morrow, 

!Ntxt efter joy ay cunus sorrow 

Working out the same idea, Gower had vvntten 

Xoiv be there lustv somer floures, 

Xow be there stormy vvmter shoures, 

Xow be the dales, now the mghtes. 

So slant there no thing al upnghles, 

Xow It IS hght, now it is derke 

Dunbar evidently had a large measure of the 
skill Bums possessed of adaoting to his own pur- 
poses poetic matenal, wherever found, lyung ready 
to his hand 

At least equally unmistakable is the connection 
when we find Chaucer," m another of the Fortune 
‘balades,’ amusing himself by making four out 
of eight lines m each of the three stanzas rhyme 
to snffisaunce — thus, governaunce, countenaunce, 
plesannce, iS.c, and Dupbar making si\ such rhymes 
in each of three eight-hne stanzas of another pattern 
— chnnce, countenance, disstmulance, govirnance, 
p Usance, S^c. But Lydgate had already, in a 


satire On the. Times, yoked to the qhanot no less 
than twentv-four different words of the same 
rhyme, including further attendauuce, Frau/ue, 
demonstraunie, Ac. Thus Dunbar sometimes 
played at bouts rinUs vnth his deceased prede- 
cessors, the ‘ Makars ’ he lamented 

Lydgate’s Dance of Death, the translation of the 
old French Danse Machabre, in which Death sum- 
mons successively pope, emperor, pnnee, canon, 
fnar, minstrel, Ac , may at least have suggested the 
idea for the first and best stanzas of the Lament 
for the Makaris And it is fair to remember, m con- 
nection with Dunbar’s Sevin Detdly Sms, in which 
the treatment is entirely his own, that Gower’s 
Confessio Amaiitis is composed of tales illustrating 
the same Seven Deadly Sins , that the ParsoiPs 
Tale expounds and illustrates them at tedious 
length, and that the Romaunt of the Rose, witlt 
which the Scottish poet was so familiar, describes 
near the beginning a senes of pictures of Hate, 
Felony e, Vilanye, Coveitise, Avance, Envye, Sonve, 
Poverte, and other unamiable characters Bodi 
the older poems are in just such rhyoning octo- 
syllabics as are used, with the interruption of short 
lines once in three, in DunbaPs little Inferno 
More senously allegoncal and didactic than 
the Thrissill or the Targe is TUe Merle nua tUo 
MRhiiusnie, the allegory is a very simple one 
this time 

In May as that Aurora did vpspnng. 

With cnstall ene chasing the cluddis sable, eyes 

I hard a merle with mirry noUs sing 
A sang oflufe, wnth voce rydit confortable, 

Agane the orient bemis amiable, Vgainu— Learns 

Vpone a blisful brenche of lawry r grene , laurel 

This we> hir sentens sueit and delectable, sweet 

A lusty ly fe m luves scheruice bene. service is 

Vndir this brench ran doun a revar bncht. 

Of balmy liquour, cnstallvne of hew, 

Agane the hev mly aisur skyis licht, azure 

Quhau: did, vpone the lothair syd, persew WTiere-other 
A nychtmgall, wall) suggunt notis new, lugarcd 

Quhois angell feddens as the pacok schone , 

This wes hir song and of a sentens trew. 

All luve is lost hot vpone God allone. 

With nous glaid and glonous armony 
This joy full merle so salust scho the day, saluted 

QuhiU rong the widdis of hir melody, nU— woods 

bayang, ‘ A walk, je luvaris O, this Jlay Awake, ye lovers 
Lo, fresche Plora lies flurest every spray, flourished 
As natur hes hir taucht, the noble quene. 

The feild bene clothit m a new array , 

A lusty ly fe m luv is scheruice bene ’ 

Jvevar suelar noy s wes hard with levand man, 

Xa maid this mirry gentiU nychUngaiU, Thau 

Hir sound went with tlie rever as it ran, 

Outthrow the fresche and flureist lusty vailL , ^ 

O merle,’ quod scho, ‘ O fule, stvnt of thy tail, tale 
For m thy song gud sentens is thair none. 

For boilh is tynt the tyme and the travaill lost 

Of every luve bot vpone God allone ’ 
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The mcrk said, ‘ Quh> pul God so grit bewte 


In hdas, inth sic uoimn]> )m\jng, beann, 

Uol gife he uild tint tin) suld luvit lie’ unltij 

To luve (.ill natur gaif thami. mcl)nnyng , 

And lie, of iialur tint Mirktr \\e.s and king, 3 

Wald no thing frustir put, nor lat be sene, in vain 

In to Ills creature of Ins awin making , omi 

A lii:.t) lyfe in lu\ea seheruiee bene.’ 


Ihe nyclitingill said, ‘Nocht to that behufe 
Put God SIC beuty m a ladeis face, 

JTiat scho suld half the thank thairfoir or lufe, she 

Bot he, the uirker, that put m hir sic grace. 

Off ben t), bontle, richess, tyme or space. 

And ever) gudness tliat bene to cum or gone , 
rile thank redoundis to him in eseiy place , 

All hue lb lost bot a pone God allone ’ 


1 he merle said, ‘ Lufe is causs of honour 3\ 

Luae makis couardis manheid to purchass 
Luae inakis knyclitis hard) at assea, 

1 iiae mains aircchis full of lergeness, 

Luve makis sueir foil is full of bissiness, lazj 

Luae makis sluggirdis frcsche and aveill besene, 

I uae chaiigis ayce in aertenis nobiluess , 

A lusty lyfe in luais scheiirice bene ’ 

file 11) ch ingaill said, ‘ lieu is the contrary , 

Sic frustir luae, it blindis men so far, xeun 

In to thair myndis it makis thame to aary , 

In fals aanc glory that so drunkiii ar, 

Phair avit is aaent, of aao lhai ar nocht aaar, 

(^uhill that all aaircliipaaaay be fro thame gone, lilt— honour 
Fame, guddts and strenth , quhairfoir aaeill say 1 dar. 

All luve IS lost bot vpont God allone ’ 

1 ban said the merle, ‘ Myn errour 1 eonfess , 

Phis frustir luae all is bot aanite , 

Blind Ignorance me gaif sic hardiness. 

To argone so agane the aante , arsuc— aentj 

Quhairfoir I counsall eaery man, that he 
With luk nocht in the femdis net lie lone 
Bot luae the lufe that did for his lufe de , 

All lufe Is lost bot a pone God allone ’ 

Then sang thay both aaith aocis lowd and cleir , 
rile merle sang, ‘ hlan, lufe God that hes the aiTocht ’ 
The iiycbUngall sang, ‘ Man, lufe the Lord most deir, 
lhat the and all this aaarld maid of nocht ’ ihec 

ITie merle said, ‘ Luve him that thy lufe hes soclit 
Fra hevm to erd, and heir tuk flesche and bone ' 
rhe nychlingall sang, ‘ Vnd uilh his dcid the bocht, 5 
All lufe Is lost bot a pone him allone ’ 

Tlianc flaw tlnr birdis our the beavis schene, flew — bouati 
Singing of lufe among the levis small, thtnms 

Quhois ythand pleid jit maid my thochtis grenej 6, 7 
Bothe slepmg, walking, in rest and m travail , 

Me to reconfort most it dois avaaill 

Agane for lufe, quhen lufe I can fiml none, 

lo think how song this merle and nychtingadl. 

All lufe IS lost bot aqvone God allone. 

1 Flourished, flowery 2 Vile. 2 Worher — creator * Death 

2 Bought- ® Elagcr contest- 7 Long > 

Lowell, severest and unfairest of Dunbar’s cntics, 
confessed that the fourth of the stanzas quoted 
abov e haa always seemed to him exquisite 


J he moralising poem most frequently referred to 
Is the JLiiiueiu for the yiuUiirls, written hj Dunbar 
in his most subdued tone when he was apparently 
very sick, e tell verse ending with the awkwardly 
iceenlcd, rhyming Latin refriin, ‘Timor mortis 
conturhat me’ lie hi walls the shortness of life, 
the ch inge iblencss of ill mortal things , ind gives 
a goodly list of dece ised poets, ill hut three of 
them beotsmen, ind mostly now unknown or for 
gotten The real note of pathos is unmistakably 
here 

Our jiltsance heir is all vane glory, 

Ibis fals vverld is bot transitory, 

1 lie flesehe is brukic, tile tend is '•Ic, 1 tmle-ricua 

1 imor mortis conturhat me 


Tile stai' of man dois change and vary, 

Now sound, iiovvseik, now blylli, now sary, 

Now dans.ind merry now like to dee, 
nmor mortis conturhat me. 

No stall in erd Iieir standis sickir, 

As with the wynd wav is the wiekir, willoa 

So vvaveris this warlds vamte, 

1 imor mortis conlurbat me 

Onto the (led gois all Lstalis, 

Princis, Prelotis, and Poteslatis, 

Baith riehe and pure of all degre, imh 

1 iraor mortis conturUat me 

lie lakis tlie knychtis into feiid 
Anarmit under lielm and scheilil , 

Wicloiir he is at all inelle, 

Timor mortis conturhat me. 

lliat Strang uniiiercifull tyrand 

Takis on the mixlens breist sowkand »uclan, 

ihe bab full of beiiigmte, 

fmior mortis conturhat me 

lie takis the campioun m the stour, 

Die capitanc closit m the tour, 

Ihe lady in hour full of bewie, 
limor mortis conlurbat mu 

He s]>ams no loial for liis piscence, puiN^sntx 

Jva clerk for his mlelbgencc , 

His awfull strak may no man lie, vtralk. vtiul-c 
Timor mortis conlurbat mu 

Art, raagieiams, astrologgis, 

Kellioris, logiciams, tlieailoggis, 

arc next named, then physicims and surgeons, 
and last the poets, with the list so often referred 
to, follow ed by the poet’s pray cr for himself 

It IS by his humorous and satirical works, Ins 
realistic and graphic pictures of contemporary life 
and manners, that Dunbar establishes his claim to 
be ranked as the greatest of Scottish vernacular 
poets before and after Burns, and for vancly, 
v’lgour, and satinc point Bums has in this depart 
ment neither predecessor nor successor who comes 
so near to being a nval Dunbar’s imagination 
and conception are audacious, his humour is at 
times ghastly, his satire at times mere abuse Lhe 
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wiiicc or iiic “icviu Ociaii Sj^'uuii IS probabl) tlic 
most remarkable of his poems, and has usuallj 
been reckoned his masterpiece — a tnumph of terse 
and realistic word painting, equal to the work of 
Cailoi's pencil at its best, as has been said The 
Dance desenbes a procession of the sms personified 
before the Deed m hell, and is \i\idl> and power- 
fully concened and expressed The ebaraeter- 
p-untmg IS graphic, the satire apt and stinging 
The treatment of this serious subject is neither 
solemn nor solemnising, even the satire being 
highly comic in tone Both before and after the 
Reformauon (Bums is another sinking example) 
audacities of this kind seem to have commended 
a witty poet to the esteem of his graie and de- 
corous Lowland countrymen It has been hinted, 
but not proved, that Dunbar has here borrowed 
from some of the miracle play s, or clerk play s, as 
they were called m Scotland , or from some actual 
representation he had seen 
Off I ebniar the fyiflene nycht, 

Full lang befoir the dnyis Ijcht, 

I lay m till a trance , 

And then I saw baiih Iievin and bell 
Me thocht, araangi-. the feyi dis fell, 

Maliouti gart cry one dance 
Off schrewis that wer Oexir schrexin, 

Aganiss the feist of Fastemis cvm, 

To male lhair olisenance , 

He bad gallandis ga graith a gyiss, 

Vnd kast xp gamountis m the skyiss. 

That last came out of h ranee. 

‘ r at sc,’ quod he, ‘ Now quha begynnis , 

With that the fowll Sesin Ueidly Synnis 

BegOWlh to leip at anis. Resan— al once 

And hr-it of all in dance wes Pryd, 

With hair wyld bak and bonet on syd, 

I yk to niak vaistic wanis , Jcsobic houses 

Vnd round abowt him, as a quheiij, wheel 

Hang all in rurapilhs to the heill creues— heel 

His kethat for the uanis lonj coat — nonee 

Mony prowd trurapour with him tnppit deceiver 

Throw skaldand fyre, ay as lhay skippit 
riiay gynid with hiddouss grams , 

Hcihe harlolUa on hawtane wya^s Vam-haughty 

Come m w ith mony smdrie gyiss, v,nou, 

Hot jlt luche 1 evir Mahoun , But )et laughed nceer 
Quhill preistis eoiiie m with hair schexin nekkis, 3 4 

lliaii all the fejiidis Icwche, and maid gekku,, j 0 

Blak Bell) and Bawsy Brown 

Tliaii Vre come in wilh bUirt and stryfe , duturbaacc 
His liand wes ay xpoim h a knyfe, 

He hrandeist lyk a beir swaggered— bear 

Boatans, braggaris, and baiganens, 

Lftir him passit m to paina. 

Ml Ixxlin in feir of weir , arrajed in equipment of uaw 

In lakkti, and stryppia and Iwneltis of stcill, 

I hair Icggu wer chcn^e'it to the belli, 

1 frawart Wea tluir affcir hrovard— bearing 

Sum x-poim xtlir walh hrandis be-fi, .juote 

Sum jaggit X thins lo the heft, suhbed 

With kn_,xls that scherp eoud schoir 


Tlian cryd Malioun for a Heleaud padrone , S 

Syne ran a feynd to feche ilakfadyme, lacfiiJjcaii 
Flar northw art m a nuke , actA, cvmer 

Be he the correnoeh liad done sellout, corauae-li, bmnn 
Erschcroen sO gaJdent him abeixvt, Lr-di or Gaclrc iwal. 
In Hell gnt roivme thay tuke 

Thae tamiegantis, xvith tag and tatter, 

Ffull loxxd in Ljsehe begowtn to dal ter. 

And row p lyk revin and rukc 
The Devill sa dexit xxes with thair jell, 

That m the depcat pot of hell 
He smont thamc with sraxke 

1 Gallants go arrange 1 masque, r Grinned, nude „niijaecs— 
groans. 3 ijl 1 Shaven, v Laughed 3 Gnmacce " Covered 
with chain armour 3 Higldand pa,,cant or pcrfonuancc. * Make 
hoarse noises liLc raven and rooL 

His abhorrence of all things Highland, Insh, or 
Gaelic, thus cffectixtly expressed, occurs igain and 
again m DunbiBs xerses, and must have been by 
no means peculiar to himself 
The 'I tt) nanunt between a thievish tailor and a 
cowardly soutar or cobbler takes place in the same 
region and m the same presence, is somewhat in 
the same xcin, but is exen less tdifjmg and more 
ultra Rabelaisian in treatment. In the liiuiufs 
soutars and ttilors arc promised a place m heaven 
next to God and above the saints for their skill 
in concealing the defects of men ‘misfashionctl’ 
by the Creator Fools who put avay memness, 
embarrass ihcmsehcs with marriage, and eat dry 
bread ‘while there is good wine to sell,’ Dunbar 
consigns, in another set of xerses, to ‘Uic Dexil of 
Hell’ 

The Ttia Marnt Wtmen a>iii t/it. HWo was 
no doubt suggested by the iy//e oj BatDs laU 
But here the poet, through a gap m a hedge, plaxs 
eavesdropper dunng a strictly confidential con 
versation between three ladies who discuss the 
dements of their husbands and their little schemes 
for getting tlicir own ends sened Their language 
IS such as peril ips the Wife of Bath might have 
permitted herself had she been speaking to inti- 
mates only The verse is wholly alliteritivc, with 
a superfiuuy of alliterviing words and no rhymes, 
Kynd Kyttok is a short poem in a stanza 
closely resembling the alliterating poems men- 
tioned at page I7q It tells hovv an alewife, at 
once a drunkard and worse — her name bewrays 
her — got into heaven when the guardian of the 
celestial gate was looking another way, where-at 
God laughed His heart sore ’ — 

God lukit and saw her latlm m and Icuvh Ives hert sair 

She vvas accordingly appointed to a post of trust 
and emolument as ‘Our Lady’s Iicnv ife,’ and lived 
dceently till, finding the ale of heaven sour, she 
V as tempted to an alehouse just outside, c une 
back tips), and on her return was hit by St Bcter 
with his club, badly hurt on the head, and earned 
out , so ih It she is back again keeping the alehouse- 
It should be added that the wnter represents this 
oinuible lady as his grmdmother, and begs for 
her hostelry the patronage of his fnends the 


fiends 

Salon 

tvwthlcsj pcr>oui 
Againi>l— -the cve 
of Lent 
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capers 
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potm UTS doubtless a \ciled itnck on some 
person quite other tlnn the alcuife 

Jlie Dni^e is a comic p irod\ of the solemn 
sen ices of the Church, m uhich the ‘glorious 
Trinitc,’ the Virgin Mar)', the patriarchs and 
apostles, lie blasphcmousl) petitioned with scraps 
of the Lord’s Pra)cr, the Latin psalms, amens, 
responses, and other sacred liturgical forms to 
induce the ling to lea\c tlie thin ale and bad 
cookery of Stirling for the good Rhine uine ind 
claret uiihin sound of St Giles’s bells, the playing, 
singing, and dancing of Edinburgh It is highly 
probible that some of Dunbar’s least admirable 
poems uere, like some of Burns’s, ncicr meant for 
publication, but only for the enteruimment of a 
feu boon-companions, ro)al and other 

The following, from the conclusion of the fua 
lEt’wt;;, will shou how Dunbar handled dhteratuc 
corse 

thus ilmf tliai our that deir iiieht uitli danesis full 
nolile 

Quhill that the dij ihd c|) daw and deu doukit the 
flpiiri'i , 

The morrow iii)Id was and nieik, the mans did sing, 

And all reimifhl tlie in) ■'I and the meid smelht , removed 
Silucr seliouris doiine schuke as the schene cnstall. 

And berdis schnulit m schaw with their scliill noils, 
rjie goldni glittcrand gleine so gladit llieir hcrtis 
T hey made a glenus gle amang the grene beuis , 

Hie soft solicit of the suyr and soune of the slrenns, glen 
The sueit sawour of the sward and singing of foulis, 
M)glit confoit on) creature of the k)n of Adam 

With the first line one cinnot help companng 
‘The night drive on wi’ sing and clatter’ m ‘ Tam 
o’ Shanter’ ‘ The petition of the Gra) Horse, 
Auld Dunbar,’ to the king at Christmas has some 
thing— if only a little— in common with Burns’s 
‘Auld Parmer’s New Year Morning Salutation to 
Ills Auld Mare’ (also gra)), and the earlier poem 
may have parti) suggested the tone of the later 
one, though Dunbar’s is an (obvious) allcgor) 
And Burns took over Dunbar’s phrase ‘ sturt and 
strife ’ 

The poem called m one of the ItlSS the Dt.%nlPs 
Inquest might have given Colendge a hint for the 
nei’il’s Thoughts It deals with oaths more strm 
gentl) than might be expected from the aullior 
of tlie Dirge, especially with such as run ‘Devil 

take me if ’ The Devil took the priest, the 

courtier, the merchant, at their word, and startled 
them with ‘Renunce th) God and cum to me’ 

Ane goldsmyth said, ‘The gold is sa f)ne 
That all the workmanship I tyne , Io,5 

The I emd ressaif me gif I le , ’ receive 

‘Think on,’ quoil the Devall, ‘that thou art m)ne, 
Renunce thy God and cum to me.* 

jVne tailsour said, ‘ In all the tonn 
Be thair ane bettir vveihmid goun, 

I gif me to the I eynd all fre ’ 

‘ Oraniercy, tailsour,’ said Mahoun, 

Renunce thy God and cum to me ’ 


Ane soultar said, ‘ In gxid effek 
Nor I lie liangit b, the nek 

Gif bettir butis of lealder ma lie ’ bools of Icailiet 
‘F),’ quod the rc)nd, ‘tliovv sains of blek, , 

Go clenge the clone and cum to me.’ clume 

J Sa>ouicsl of bloclslns 

The baxter, the flcshcr, the taverner, the malt 
man, the brewster, the smith, the minstrel, the 
thief, the fishwives, and ‘the rest of the crafts’ ill 
fall into the trdp ind arc successively welcomed 
bv Mahoun (Mohammed was thus unhesitating!) 
identified with Satan) The dangers of sa)ing 
‘Devil take me,’ brought home to heart and 
conscience in man) a folk i ile, is also a central 
idea of Chaucer’s I naps TaU 

rulings front Hu Stssiounhc-iXi, rather set erelv 
on weak points in the character of Scottish metro- 
jwhtan socict) m the reign when Ilolvrood Abbev 
was overshadowed by the roy d palace now being 
built beside it 

Anc mvrlnndis man of vplandis mak r, 3 

At haine thus lo his n)chlbour quk, 

‘f^uhat lydingis gossep, peax orvvcir’’ pcs'-coriia- 
The tolher rovvmt in his cir, nhi i^cicd 

‘ I tell ;ou this vndir confcssiouii, 

Bot laitl) hchtit of ni) meir, 

1 come of laliiiburcli fn the ScSsioun ’ 


‘Quhat tythmgis hard 5c llnir, I pray jovv ?’ 
The tothcr ansvvent, * 1 sail sa) ;ow, 

Keip tills all secrcit, genlill brollier, 

Is ua man thair that Ircslis ane vllier 
Ane commoun doar of iran'gres- loun 
or innocent folkis prevcnis a fuiher 
Sic t)dingis hard 1 at the Sessioun, 


off mj nrue 
tiJui^s 

iJ,«r 
3 

4 , i 


Some with lus fallow rounis him to pleiss 
That wall! for mv) b)t of his neiss, nosa 

His fa sum b) ihe oxsLar leidis , foe— sbouMcr 

Sum pattens with his mouth on Iieidis, 

That hes his m)nd all on oppressioun , 

Sum bcckis full law and schavvis hair heidis, bous— 
Wald lukc full heich war not the Sessioun bn,h— Iofi> 

Sum castis suramondis, and sum cxceplis , 

Sum standis bcs)d and skailil law keppis 6 

Sum IS contmwit, sum w)amis, sura t)nis , low 

Sum makis him mirry at the w)ans , umc 

Sum is put ow t of his ixissessioun , 

Sum herrcit, and on creddens dyms plundered— cretin 

Sic t)dmgis hard I at the Scssioun ’ 

3 MooHnnd. - Countryman build 3 Takev precedence of 
crowds. Fcliow 3 W'htspcrs. 3 Catber spill latr 

As he goes on to allege that 
Religious men of divcrss placis 

Cumis than to wow and see fair fans, woo 

and makes similar but worse charges agamst 
Carmelites, Cordeliers, and )oung monks, it is 
obvious that he is not thinking so much of an) 
particular law-court (the present Court of Session 
was not founded till 1532, long after Dunbar’s 
death), but of the crow d that flocked to Edinburgh 
‘in the season,’ as it were, when tl)c courts were 
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sitting' Ob^nously a law-court is the last place 
even an unholy fnar would visit to woo and see 
fair faces 

Another satire on Edinburgh begins 

Quhy will >e, raerchantis of renoun, 

Lat Edinburgh )our nobill toun 
For laik of refonnatioun 

The commone profieilt tjme and fame? lose 
Think je nocht schame 
That onie uther rcgioun 
Sail with dishonour hurt your name? 

And the satirist makes a senes of painful stnc- 
tures on Edinburgh ways, on some of which 
travellers from ‘ other regions ’ continued to insist 
— the dirt, disorder, and lU smells of the High 
Street , the loud quarrellings and fightings there , 
the swarms of beggars and cnpples not provided 
for, the blocking of the windows of St Giles’s by 
mean buildings , the dearness of the Edinburgh 
shops and the extortionate charges of the Edin- 
burgh inns, which he more than hints are likely 
to frighten awny both ‘ strangers and lieges ’ 

How Dunbar was desired to be a Fnar by the 
Devil in the disguise of St Francis gives him 
a chance of saying stinging things against the 
hypocrisy of frnrs, drawn from his expenence as a 
Franciscan The Feigned Fnat of Tungland is 
an attack on an Italian alchemist, Damian, whom 
the king had made abbot of the Abbey of Tong- 
land m Kirkcudbnghtshirc, and who came to grief 
in attempting to anticipate our flying-machine men 
The Testament of Audi o Kemudy is a skit on some- 
body made to behave in the hour of death as a 
highly impenitent drunkard The ‘Testament’ is 
m alternate rhyming lines of Latin and Scots 

Nunc condo testanientum meum 
I leiff my saul for evirmair, 

Per oranipotentem Deum 
Into my lordts wyne cellair. 

Semper ad ibi remanendura 

Quhile donnsday without dissever, 

Bonum vinum ad bibendum 
^\lth sueit St Culhbert that lufKt me never 

It is not easy to say how far the Tlytm^ be- 
tween Dunbar and his contemporary Kennedy (see 
below, page 200) implied mutual dislike, and how 
far It was a mere amcebean exchange of abuse, a 
scolding match in respionse to a challenge to this 
extraordinary' exercise, not peculiar to these two 
— a sort of Scottish analogue to the contests 
of the Meistersinger Thus Skelton’s invectives 
against Gamcsche are extremely similar, not 
merely in scurrility of method, but m the choice of 
words and phrases Dunbar has indeed a good 
deal m common with the reprobate pnest of Diss, 
hib contemporary (sec page 113) But whereas 
Skelton, though he sometimes wrote regular 
verse (his religious verse is some of it very like 
Dunbar’s in the same vein), permuted himself the 
most ragged of rhyanes, Dunbar’s rudest verses 
show him an artistic master of clev er rhyanes and 


elaborate rhythms He handles with equal facility 
rhymelcss alliterative verse, heroic couplets, ind i 
great v anety of complicated rhy mmg stanzas, some 
English, some rather French, and some partly his 
own invention Even vvhen reviling Kennedy in 
such abusiv e phrases as 

Muttoun dryvar, girnall ryvar [with vvorbC names], foull 
fall the , ihee 

Plerretyk, lunatyk, purspyk, carlmgis pet, 

Rottm crok, dirtm dok, cry cok or I shall quell the, 

he puts in some of the eight line stanzas no less 
than thirty-two rhymes, internal and external, 
several of them dissyllabic 

He truly had, as Lyndsay complimentarily said, 
‘language at large’ ’ His command of vocibuhry 
IS almost as remarkable as his vanety of rhythm 
Like his contemporaries, he is too fond at times of 
the ‘aureate’ style, which rejoiced in such words 
as matutine, preclare, mansuetude, pulcntude , his 
Address to London, ‘ London thou art of tovvaves A 
per se’ (a non such), is in contemporary Southern 
English , but in his realistic work his vocabulary 
IS the homeliest vernacular 

Though much of his v erse is comparativ cly plain 
sailing, much of it is to the uneducated Scotsman, 
accustomed to speak or read modem ‘ broad Scotch,’ 
perfectly unmtelligible , very few educated Scots- 
men can read him without constant reference to 
the glossary , some words are found only in 
Dunbar, the old vernacular of his raciest poems 
is a dead language — were it not so, ordinary 
decorum would hardly allow some of them to be 
printed nowadays , and Chaucer, on the whole, is 
easier ev en for Scotsmen 

Dunbar seems almost equally at home in a 
pedantic conventional style and m tlie shortest, 
sharpest realism ■\nd it is obvious that for him 
the transition in thought is equally easy from a 
meditation on the joys of heaven to merriment 
of the roughest kind It cannot be regarded as 
certain that the indecorous poems are all early, the 
pious ones all late , more likely Dunbar illustrates 
and reflects the contrasts and contradictions so 
strangely coexisting in human nature, perhaps 
specially inherent in Scottish temperaments and 
conspicuous in Scottish history — gnmness and 
gloom m the prospect of death and judgment 
chequered by devil may care jollity, orthodox re- 
ligion by audacious irreverence. 

It must be admitted that Dunbar’s piety has a 
somewhat professional flavour, and suggests rather 
the expectant Churchman , his morahsings on the 
instabihty of earthly things betray rather the dis- 
appointed courtier and sated epicurean than the 
devout philosopher The solemn confession, ‘I 
cry thee merev, and lasar to repent,’ is hardlv like 
the outpounng of a contrite soul , the penitent 
seems, like Topsy, anxious to confess all possible 
sms at once, and is careful to recite them logi 
cally m the order of a theological manual Even 
Dunbar’s satire, it will be noticed, is seldomer the 
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sava iiidigiuxtio of-i moril censor wliolly m c inicst 
than the more than Itilfcjnitil amusement of i 
\er> tolerint mm of the norlti, \\ho sees through 
the pettiness ind self deception of 1- ings, nobkj, 
judges, priests, fnirs, fools, u|)st.ins, high ind Ion, 
mankind and nominkind generalli He throns 
his satire about rather indiscnmin iiel>, ind is ob- 
viously more anuous to amuse than to reform 

borne of his religious poems were merely mgem 
ous or fantastic il e\ercitations in rhymes and 
rhv thins on theological commonplaces I Ballad 
of oil/ Lady be^jius thus, and so continues 

Hailc bteniL ■.upeme ' Haile in cterne 
Ji) Codi-. aicht to scJijiii. ' 

I ucenie m deriit for to diieLmc, Lamp— dar<.nci 
He glory and grace dcvjnc 

Ilodicni nioilcrn cmpitcm 
tngclicall regvnc ' 

The diliiculties of the rlnme in buch ca^Cb he 
diminished t iking ovir sui h I atm vords is, 
when modified, suited his jiurpose, ind thus gild- 
ing the oold of the ‘aureate st\k Hie mobt im 
portant of the poems ittribuud to him without 
sufficient re ison is tint c.dled the / rcirts oj B^r 
avi/ - the adventure of two lute Fnars detect- 
ing [ ri ir John, superior of the Gray Fnars m 
in intrigue with i farmer’s wife The plot is a 
folk I lie of wide distribution, and is found in 
Gnmm and m Hans Andersen’s ‘Grcit Cluis 
and Little Claus’ Here it is put in an eminently 
Scottish setting , and the narrative ot the detection 
and punishment of the evil doer is told with great 
spirit, much humour, and not a little coarseness 
Allan Ramsay vulg irised the talc in his Moi k a> d 
the Millu's Wife 

Dunbar shows constant reminiscences of Chaucer, 
and some of Lydgate and l.ower, as v c have seen , 
but the examples given will show how utterly un 
like Chaucer his u itunl bent and temper arc He 
has not Chaucer’s genial views of life, Chauter's 
broad humanity' , a ccriam grimncss and terse- 
ness, again, is all his own Chaucer’s humour was 
kindly, Dunbar’s caustic ind cynical \Vc nowhere 
find in Dunbar the indefinable ch irm of Chaucer 
A comparison vvath Skelton, on the other hand, 
redounds wholly to Dunbar’s glory Of his con- 
temporiries, we feel that Dunbar vvas the most 
modern in spirit , and though he was a court poet 
and not a people’s poet, he may fairly be regarded 
as a precursor of Bums— though not of the whole 
Bums It is the Bums of ‘The Jolly Beggars,’ 
‘ Holv Wilhc,’ and ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ and the Bums 
of the somewhat tame moral and religious verses 
—and even that is much , but it is not the best- 
beloved Bums, the Bums of the songs There 
arc in Dunbar poems about love in plenty, some- 
times of the noblest, sometimes of the ignobkst 
kind, but tlierc are no singable love lyaics And 
one rarely distinguishes the note of outspoken 
patriotism so frequent m Bums and other Scottish 
poets There is much in Dunbar to repel all 
readers who do not make Large allowances for a 


rude age, a ruder country, t dissolute court, and 
a R ibcLiisnm humour I'rofevsor Coiirthope com 
pi tins tliat Dunbar rarely touchci the elio-ds of 
human sympiiliy, even bir Waller Scott admitted 
tint in pathos Dunbir could not tompare with 
the Bard ot W oodstocL’ 1 ritkr, nior ilist, rib ild 
joker, and scolding and (hiding s,it!ri ,t b_, turns, 
he was always i liter iry crifivnnn, alnrost al va,s 
i poet He givc-i us a slafthiioly griphie picture 
of his ow n moods, ot hi ■ tune uid his surroundings 
He Jnt) a vt/y mirlcd individuality of his o n, 
unusu il vers itiliiy and i toinm ntd of Iiis niatemils 
in ipi .lords, m metre, m rhyme, unpiralk'ed 
amongst eontempor iries And in s{(Uc of 3Ir 
I owcll, we may confidently s^iy of Dunbir, ard 
with more truth, what Mr Lowell saul of SKelton, 
IS of a genuine pod ‘He had vivacity, fmey, 
humour, and ongin iluv Gh nns of the truest 
p(«.iif d sensibility dtern ite in him iih ai ilmod 
brut il tdirseiiess. He w is irul R ibcLiisi m before 
R ibelais But there n i tr cdom and h laitly in 
nuKli of his writing that gives it a singular ataac- 
non ’ 

Sec Ix Ijii « V '-'jii uiin c a |> ill f-rcS j ,c TtU 
‘let, (,j/ S jd. M. It , r a 1 J '! l*. a ! ) ' >- i 
tl-st lit I’lo'cs ur Sel 1 I''r ( • a a i' c Lt e n f enoia 

b> I ScL I ,> 1 tV j Is I —d ^ ) jLi [ 0 t 1 1 t>- S r kr 

O Snicai.,s (i , } . ) c S, V’ciaiat r '-m H hi / riniLtr^ 
J \I Its , 'cjtiis ill r/ lit / tii^lurl u. i) J 
Kj. 1 SHfl]. t Tr u e t I t! ^ e it ^ f ^ ii ui a t t-itr 
(Lcrai 1.-70 a OcrLin i’ ,a i.- tj> O'.ii Ha>a ta t /»'•»/ 
u it tut* I) llu n -c - 1 i ll t S' ti b l 

iwS7-^,),a^U H 1 en ' > 1> 'Sestiraai. 

Roj 

alter Koiiniilyt Dunbir s aniigonist in 
the ri}(u f, 15 ealkd b> bun in ' Erseb brvl/Our 
biird’ {Insh -spe iking beggar podistcr', ard 
Is eh irgcd— extra i„ mtlv — with being unable to 
spcsik pass ibk In^l s Vmuher chtrge— tlai his 
tongue hid a ‘ Heland stnnd,’ or Hi^hlird strain 
— IS likely enough For the tidleiviy (lUhe was 
m Use 111 Carrek into the eiohleeiith centun, as 
we no V know, md w es even he ird m the pulpit 
in the seventeenth , and the local lone of die 
C vrnrk country folks still sulfieiently di'-un^ui'hes 
them from their neighbours of Kyle, onec W'elsh- 
speaiking Walter kenned, was the son of Lord 
Kennedv, head of Uic gmi Camck sept, gradu 
ated It Glasgow Dmvcrsitv , acted as cxinuncr 
there, ind Liter was Bithe Depute of his native 
disincL He charges Dunbar with LoILardy — 
a most unlikely story, if one may judge b, his 
poems— and lie was himself nothing if not ortho- 
dox on the Church question fhe poems hv 
him that luavc been preserved arc mostly moral, 
devout, and cdifyingq save his part in the J lyiini;, 
whieh IS as ribald as Dunbar’s, but IcsS masterly 
in Its Bilhngsgitc and complex rhythm=i Laing 
in his edition of Dunbar pnnted Kennedy’s poems, 
the Praise of Attre, Ane fii Man's Jnveilt 
against lus own youthful dissipations, Ane BiUat 
m Piatse of our Liuiy, and ports of a poem On 
the Passiotin of Christ But most of his ' ork is 
probably lost ‘ 
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In the Praise of Aige Kennedy is more para- 
doxical than Henryson on the same theme, and 
does not hint that an eldcrlj person uho, like 
Kennedy, seems to hate soun wild oats is apt not 
to be unbiassed on tliat head. In mow of the 
temptations and weakness of jouth, he protests 
that old age is deadcdly to be preferred to youth 
Grenc jowth, to aige thow inon olx-y and Iiow’, 

riiy foly lehis (kant ane May , folly lisu 

Tliat than wf> witt, is naturall foly nos", 

As warldly honour, nehes, or frefche array, 

Deffy the dinll, dreid God and dontifday 
For all fall be accufit, as ihow knawis , 

Bhfiit be God, my yowth held is aw a) , 

Honour with aige to eiery vertew drawis 

O bittir yowth ' that feimis fo dehaous , 

O halj aigc 1 that fumtymes femit foure, 

O ttftlcfe jowth ' hit, halt, and \icious , hot 

O honed aige ' fulfilht with honoure , 

O frawart jowlh ' fruUlefs and ftdand flour, fron-anl 
Contrair to confcienct, baiih to God and Hw is, 

Of all vane gloir the lamp and the mirroure glory 
Honour with aige till every vertew drav is. 

This world is fett for to dilTaive us evin, 

Vrjde IS the nett, and cuvatccc is the trane , bait 
Tor na reward, except the joy of htvin, 

Wald I be yung in to this warld agane. 

The fchip of faith, tempedous w md and rane 
Dry vis m the fee of Lollerdy that blavvis , 

My jowth IS gone, and I am glald and fane, fain 
Honour with aigt to every vtrtcw drawis. 

Laing is quite unduly harsh in his judgment 
of the Invutive os ‘beneath cnticism,’ it was 
printed by Ramsay m The Cvergrt.t.n The Ballat 
in Praise of our Lady has some happj thoughts, 
though each stanza ratlitr artificially winds up with 
a detached fragment of the ‘ A.\c Marj ’ or other 
Latin formula. The fourth v'erse runs thus 

The moihr fe, fludis, lochiv, and wellis, mother tea 

War all Ihir jnke, and quyk and deid conth vvryte. 

The hcvjne dcllat, montanis, planelis, and feUis, 

\Var fair percliianant, and all as Virgilhs dyle, poems 
And pkfand pennis for to report pctfyle 
War vvoddis, foredis, treis, garUmgis, and gravis, groves 
Coudt nocht difetyve ihy honouns mhmt ! 

Speaofa facia es, et fuavis. 

Some phrases are memorible ‘ Bhst be thy wamc 
that made us sib to Christ’ is sound Catholic 
theology', and in homely terseness of speech is 
vvortliy of a Covenanting pre.acher , by taking on 
human nature m the Virgin’s womb Chnst became 
akin or stb (a word used both by Chaucer and 
Piers Plowman) to all mankind In Pious Com sale 
to a discarded sweetheart, ‘ Lciff luifF, m> luiff, no 
langcr I it lyk’ (‘Leave oft loving, my love, 1 no 
longer like it’}, is surely rather a one sided argu- 
ment, even when fortified by the hint, ‘And knaw 
in hell there is eternall pone,’ 

In the Passtoim of Chnst he tells us 
Throu helpe of Him quhilk duit on the trii. 

In Inglis toung I ihmk to mak rcmjmbrmce 

How Got! maid man how nnn fell throu mjfdiance , 


how through ClinsPs death man has come into a 
state of grace, and may finally hope for glory — a 
complete Roman Catholic P imfold Stale in verse, 
as Scnptural as Boston’s Man after the Tall is 
‘put to die horn, exilic fra Goddis face’ — again a 
sentence Boston might hav e used , ‘ put to the 
horn’ being a Scots law phrase for ‘ outlawed ’ In 
companson with diis solemn subject all books and 
studies arc worthless, if men could only see it 

Bot now , allace ’ men ar mair fludj us 
To reid the Selgc of the toun of Tyre, 

The life of TurfaJem, or Hector, or IrojJus, 
rhe vamte of Alexandens empire , 

Bot quJicn the warld fall all him in a fire, burn 

Than vane ftoryis fall mal na remeid, 

Bot all ihair helpe nion. cum throu Cnftis dcid 

The tidings of salvation and the tidings of damna 
tion were neither of them first preached m Ayrshire 
by Bums’s contemporarv ministers ‘Tursalem’ is 
a monstrosity Oddly enough Douce, followed by 
David Laing, says ‘unquestionably’ we should read 
‘the Siege of Jerusalem,’ though they do not tell us 
how to scan the line in that case. Is not ‘ Tursa- 
lem ’ rather a copyist’s blunder for ‘Tristrem ' ? 

In ihc tolhuih llien Pilot cnlcnt in, 

Calht on Cnft and fperit, Gif he wes King? 

introduces the colloquy from the Gospels para- 
phrased 

In the account of Christ’s sufferings Kennedy 
keeps pretty dose to the Gospel story, but goes 
beyond it to tell how the persecutors ‘twyn his 
bams’ and ‘depart the tender lithis (joints] of his 
back’ Death, personified, not merely expresses 
profound regret, but is made to explain to the 
dying Saviour (') the FatltePs scheme of Redemp- 
tion and the necessity for his owot sacnfice 

Quhen Deid enlvnt wuhm the hreift of hlui, 

His nobill hert be graipit m his hand, groped, clutched 
bayand, O King ihocht ye have done no mjfs, i 

For your pepill ye mon bow till i ur wand , mm.t— rod 

For your Fader hea garl us underftand, 

That be your duid ilan is rcftont lo grace , 

Bot jow, faiklcs, I dred to 11a, allace ’ 

1 'niough— noilung anii&.'V. 

The poet himself ‘fines ’ with Death m terms very 
different from those of that other riylai^, and thus 
states some of the signal results of Chnsds death 
by the ‘ subtill working of die Haly Caist ’ 

He gams the occourar leif his gu 1 m haift, nud.es— usuter 
And him follow in gret jxiucrtc poverty 

jVne bird, a king, a propheit makis hi. 

Off anc perfevvar he makis a prptcctour , 

And of a cowan, quhdk dcnyit his name 
Thns for anc word or runyn weS anc hour, ere run 

lie gams conlcmpne all erdly pane , and thane then 
\ganis knjchlis and pnncis him allane 
Stand conftanitj , and Cnflis faith defend , 

Lcif as anc puftill, fy ne as a maner end apoule— uTicnrardi 

Another AjTshire poet of Kennedy’s name, pos- 
sibly of his km, was named by Knox with such 
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unusual tenderness that one regrets ill tnee of his 
precocious ind earl) extinguished genius h«is been 
lost riioinas Kennedy, a >oung in in of \yr, 
‘not passing win yeares of aige,’ u.as, Knox tells 
us, ‘of excellent injyne in Scottish poesy,’ but, con 
victed of Lollard y before the Archbishop, uas burnt 
at the stake m Glasgow in 1539. 

Dougl.LS, IJishop of Dunkeld and |)oet, 
was born at lantallon C istle about I 47 -Ii thiril son 
of Archibald, E irl of Angus, famous as ‘ Bell the 
C It,’ ind was educ ited for the Church at St \ndrews, 
and perhaps it Bans He had i h\ing ,it Breston 
kirk, ne.ir Dunbar, md in 1501 was ippointed Bro 
\ost of St Giles's in Edinburgh After I loddcn 
he w IS nominated abbot of Arbro ith, and u is 
promised the archbishopnc of St \ndrews But 
hostile influences triumphed, ind he w is not 
allowed to enter in 1515 even into possession 
of the see of Dunkeld without unple isininess. 
Albany, returning to Scotl ind intl to power, iin- 
pnsoned the Bishop for nearh a year, iiul when 
the Douglas ])art\ w is wholly overthrown at 
Cleanse the Causew ly in 1520, Gavin fled to 
England, to the court of Henry \ni He vv is 
proscribed as a traitor, and the revenues of his 
bishopric of Dunkeld sei|ucstr itcd , but he did 
not live long to regiet his loss he was stricken 
vvitlt the plague, ind died in London in 1522 
He was a nun of great gifts, sound luaming, 
and amiable character , but family eonnections 
anci the currents of the time led him to be 
come a political intriguer— not over scrupulous. 
It would seem Dougl is wrote two original 
poetical works, both app ircntly in his youth Uu 
Paltce of Honour (1501) is an apologue show mg the 
tnumph of virtue over difficulty, vvitli special refer- 
ence to a good king, and addressed to J iincs IV 
The poet sees in i vision a large company travel 
ling towards tlie B dace of Honour, joins them, 
and tells the story of the pilgnmagc, not with 
out reminiscences of Chaucer and Piers Plo'u 
wan The singular company includes heathen 
goddesses. Scriptural and cl issical personages, vir 
tues and vices, poets and patnots Kins' Hart is 
ilso an allegorical view of human life The human 
heart is personified as a king in his castle, with the 
five senses around him, he is attacked by Dame 
Blcasaunce, who has conquered many a king, from 
Solomon downwards, but at length Age and Ex- 
perience come to the rescue, and King Hart is set 
free There is also a small moral poem on Con 
sciLiice But Douglas’s best known work is his 
complete translation of the ,Eiici<l (1313) in the 
Scottish language, being the first version of a 
great Latin poet into any Bntish tongue. (Caxton 
pnnted a translation of Cueio Dl Senectute m 
1481 PhaeBs incomplete translation of ^^rgll 
was made m I 5 S 5 ~ 58 ) The translation is m the 
heroic couplet, of ten syllables to the line. As a 
translation it is by no means accurate, but the 
translator shows a true and poetic appreciation of 
Virgil’s beauties, and makes no unworthy effort 


to reproduce them for his unlettered eoiiiitryiiitn, 
111 verse none too smooth or flowing I here is 
poetry in the triiisl ition, but much is only pro^, 
rhyme Ihe introduetioiis to the seventh and 
twelfth books— dear ribing winter md May— hue 
been praised even by Lowell, most grudging critic 
of the old Scottish poets , and here, too, he taku 
exception to the '’item kind of descri[jtion.’ In the 
famous passage of the descent of /Eneas to the 
mfenial regions, v\e re id m Doughs 


In regard to Ins teinjier md his relation to the 
Renaiss.ince, Mr Courlhope surely exaggerates 
when he says thii‘no poet, not even D into Inm 
self ever dr ink more deeply of the spirit of\irgil 
tlem Givin Dou„lis,’ comp ired with Dunbar he 
Is nietli ev il in spirit 1 hou^h later m point of 
time than llenrvson md Dunbar, Doughs is much 
less e.esily re id He was, 111 c 'vpeiiser, fond of 
inhiisnis, and he resolved, he slid, to write 
vvhollv in the vemicuhr of Scotland, which he 
vv IS the first not ible writer to cilt Scottis (see 
page 165) His language is, however, lar mini 
being pure Lowlind Scots, and this he liinisell 
admits, as Professor ‘skeat " lys, his style ts ‘niuen 
affected by \ngheisms,’ mil he stents to have 
niaiiuf ictured new words from Latin at will This 
Is vvh It he himself s lys 

Vnil _ii, forsiiitli, I set niy I/t.-vV jiane 
\s ileal I sulil, to niak it braid and plane, 

Kepand na sudroun Lit our awm lan^age, i 

\nd speikis as I Jemit ipdien 1 was pige. 

Nor ,il sa eKuc all sudrouii I refuse 
Hot sum word I proniince as nvchlbour doisc, a 

I yk Os 111 laityaie hne firew termce sum Cik*- 

So me belmvat ipdiihmi, or than be duui. 

Sum bastard lailyiie, hrcnscli, or luglis oisv, e.e 

Quliar scant war Scottis I had na wilier chois.-. c1k<^ 

1 Southron l.n;h5li of Uic south. - jV* oer neighbours I t 
Enclsntl} do 

Douglas disapproved strongly of Ca.xton's trans- 
lation of Virgil — really of a I rench romance on the 
subject — as an insult to the gre it poet's name 

\dhcrand to my prolcstatiouii, 

Thocht Villiamc Caxtoun, of Inglis natiouu, 

In pross hes prent ane buik of Inglu, gros, prose 

CIcpand It Virgill in Tneados, 

Qiilnlk that he sais of hrensch he did translait. 

It hcs na thing ado thenvath. God wait, 

Nor na mair like than the dev ill and Sanct Austvue, 
Haue he na thank therfor, bot lost liis pyme, ro"' 

So schamfully that story e did pervert , 

1 red hm work with harme-s at my hert, sorrous 

1 hat SIC ane bulk, but Sentence or engy no, sense or ablliiy 
Suld be mtitdlit efler the poet divyne , 


It is ryeht facill and nth (pu, I the tell, cuyjaih 
1 or to distend and par on doun t'l 1 til 
1 ht hlak Nttis of Pluto ard that dirl way 
Standis evir opyiie and p Utiit nvtht aivl day , 

But tharfra to tttiim agoit on hythi, 

Ami htir abuft ritovir dies ami Ivchi, 

Heal Is dilficdl wtrl — tliir laulmur ht 
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His ornait goldin verbis mair than gilt, 

I spittit for desp> t to see sna spilt so spoiled 

^Ylth SIC a wcht, quhilk treuhe be mjTie entent. 

Knew neuer thre wowrdis of all that VirgUl menU 

The follomng \ erses — mth their double or tnple 
internal rhymes — are part of an apostrophe in 
praise of Honour at the end of the 
Hojwur 

0 hie Honour, sweit hemnlie flour degest ' 

Gem s erteous, maist precious, gudliest, 

For hie renoun thou art guerdon condmg, 

Of Morschip kend the glonous end and rest, 

But quhome in ncht na \i ortbie wicht may lest, last, endure 
Thy greit puissance may maist auance all thing, 

And pouerall to metkall auail sone bring poverty 

1 the reqmre sen thon but peir art best, ftiihout peer 

That eltir this m thy hie bits we nng reign 

Of grace thy (ace in euene place sa schvnis. 

That siveit all spreit baith held and feit inclyTiis 

Thy gloir afoir for till imploir reraeid before ihj glory 

He docht ncht nocht (hat out of thocht the tynio , lo^ei 


Thy name but blame and roy al fame dmme is , die 

Thou port at schort of our comfort and reid, at hand 
To bnng all thing tdl glaidmg after deid , 

All wucht hut sicht of thy greit inicht ay cryms , shnnhs 
O scliene I mene, nane may sustene th\ feii 1 


t O Air (one whoml I mean, none can endure thy ill vatt 
four times, means ‘ vi iihout. 

Much of the translation is very pedestrian — 
hardly more poetic than the doggerel of the 
chroniclers The bishop cannot be accounted 
happy m his rendenng of the beginning of the 
first book of the j£jicid 
The batellis and the man I will descnie. 

Fra Troys boundia first that fugilne, 

Bi fait to Itale covme and coist Lavyne , r, i 

Our land and see cachit with mckle pyne, 3, 4 

By force of goddis abuif, fro euery steid, place 

Of cruell Juno throw aid ramembnt feuL feud, quarrel 
Greit pane in batell suflent he also. 

Or he his goddis brocht m Latio, 

And belt the aete, fra quhame, of noble fame, j 

The Latyne peple takm hes tjiair name. 

And eik the fadens, pnncis of Alba 

Come, and tbe vallcns of greit Rome alswa, 6 

1 Come, s Coast of Lavima. a Over * Cliased, driven a Built 
the aty * Wallers, fortiticrs. 

The most poetic parts of Douglas's work are 
the Prologues to the set oral books of the jEmtd, 
which are free creations, absolutely wnthout any 
parallel m the onginal, and breathe the air of 
sixteenth century Scotland, not of ancient Italy 
at all This, for example, is a Scotch winter, 
though added as Prologue to the setenth book of 
tbe ^>uid 

Quhen brym blastis of the northyme art r j 

Ourquhelmit had Neplunus m his cart. Overwhelmed— car 
And all to schaik the lev is of the Ireis, 3 

The rageand storm ourwalterand wally seis, 4 

Revens ran reid on spait with vvatteir broune, j 

And bumis liurhs all thair bankis downe, brooks 

And landbnst rumland rudely wyth sic heir, 6 

So loud ne rummist wyld houn or heir 7 


Palice of 

gracious 

condign 


Fludis monslrcis, sic as nieirsivyne or quhailis, S 

For the tempest law m the deip devallyns 9 

t Fierce. 3 dr/ Ilatcr Scoich u/r/J, direction, quarier 3Cf*AU 
to break Ills skull’ m Judges ix 53 ■* Over ueltctmg wavy seat,, 

s Red lu flood ® Landslips rumbling loud with such noise- r 
never bellowed lion or bear ^ Monsters of the flood, such as por 
poises and whales, ® By reason of the storm sink low m the deep 

The two follovvnng passages, both from the Pro- 
logue to the twelfth book, represent a Scottish 
May -day in somewhat rosy colours 

As fresch Aurora, to mychly Tythone spous, 

Ischtt of hir safron bed and evir hous. Issued from— ivory 
In crammysin cled and gramt violat, cramoisic- gram 
With sanguyne cape, the selvage purpurat, 

Onschot the windois of hyT large hall. Unshut, opened 
Spred all wyth rosys, and full of balm ryall, royal 

And eik the hevinly portis crystallyne eke also 

Vpwarpis braid, the warld to illumvn Throws up, opens wide 


hope— uuerl> 


AVenchis and damysellis, 

In gresy gravis wandrand by spring welbs, i 

Of blomyt branchis and flowns qulutc and rede a 

Plettand thar lusty chaiplettis for that hede , 

Sum sing sangis, dansis ledys, and rovndis, 3 

\\ y th vocis schill, quhill all the daill resovndis , 4, 5 

Quharso thai walk into thar carahng, tVhercso wherever 

For amorus lays doith all the rochis ryng 

Ane sang. The schtp sahi our the salt /ante, 

ll'tll bring thtr merchandu and my lemman hame , sweet 

Sum other smgis, [ tod be blyih and 1) chi, 

Myne hart ts Unt apon sa gudy 'U)cht so goodly a youth 
And thochtfull luffans rovvmys to and fro, roam 

To leis thar pane, and plene thar joly wo , 67 

Eftyr thar gys, now syngand, now m sorow, gmse manner 
With hartis pensyve, the lang symmens niorow 
Sum ballellis lyst endyte of his lady, 

Sum levns in hoip, and sum alulerlv 
Disparyt 13, and sa quyte owt of grace. 

His purgatory be fyndis in euery place. 

1 Grasvy lanes or groves, ’’ Bloom-covered blossomed. 3 Lead 
dances and roundKlances. ^ Voices clear s Xilk 0 Get nd of 
r Immeul their pleasing sorrow 

The second is a w elcome to the summer sun 

Weicum the lord of ly cht, and lamp of day , 

Welcum fostyr of tendir herbys grene, 

Weicum quyknar of flonst downs schene, , 

Welcum support of euety rule and vane, vein, fibre 

Weicum confort of alkynd fruy t and grane, 

Welcum the byTdis bey Id apon the hrey r, bield, shelter nest 
Welcum maister and rewHr of the ;evr, 

\\elcum weilfor of husbandis at the plewis, 

Welcum raparar of woddis, treis, and bewis, boughs 

elcum depayntar of the blomyt medis, decorator of the 
Welcum the lyfe of euery thing that spredis, meads 

Welcum stourour of alky nd bestiall, guardan of all 

elcum be thi brycht bemys, giading all, of cattle 

Welcum celestiall myrrour and aspy, copier, sentinel 

■ktlcchyng all that hantis slu^ardy I Arresting arousmg 
1 Qu ekener of flourishing flowers bright. 

The Pallet 0/^ Honour seems to have been fine printed In 1553 
the same year as ihe /Entui Ruddtman s ediuoa of the yEneid is 
notable as havuis had a glossary of Scots vrordN which served as a 
basis for Jamieson * Dictionary The ntxt edition was that of the 
Bannatyne Club (1839). The first collected ediuon of the worlvvi 
was, by Dr John Small (4 vols, 1874), 
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in the open air The performance at Linlithgow 
took place at the Feast of Epiphan%, Januar> 6, 
1539-40, m the presence of die kintf, queen, the 
ladies of the court, the bishops, and a great 
concourse of people of all ranks When L^ndsaj 
called his p! i) a ‘Satjre,’ he mc-ant the word to m 
elude something of the ancient sense of ‘medley 
It lias for us a cunous interest as the only speci- 
men of the old \tmacular Scottish play —for 
Buchanan’s Latin plays, so important in their in- 
fluence on temacular play -writing m Germany, 
belong to anotlier category We have a bit of 
an interlude from Dunbar, and we have innumer- 
able allusions in books (Knox, James 'Mchille, 
Calderwood), biographies, and kirk -session re- 
cords to show that from early in the sixteenth 
centun. at least, or about the sexenteenth century, 
plays m some connections — as at the grammar 
schools — were cither directly sanctioned or en- 
couraged by the authorities, and when the pres- 
byteries intervened, they did so on account of 
the ‘much bawdry and banning’ which seem a 
separable accident of the plays Lyrdsay’s is a 
cross between the old morality, the interlude as 
managed m England by Heyvvood and Bale, the 
modem play, and explicit and systematic satire 
Sensuahtic, AVantonness, Flattenc, Falsct [False- 
hood], Dissait [Deceit], arc characters who liavc 
too much authority with Sptntualitie, rcmporaittie, 
and Mcrchand (the three estates) , John the Com 
raoun W cill lus many and bitter complaints to 
make , and by help of Gude Counsall and Correc- 
tion things are to be put on a better footing, m 
spite of the recalcitrancy of Spirituahtie The 
saure is indeed keen and scathing, particularly of 
the abuses of the Cliurch and of Churchmen , m 
the interludes the allegory gives wav to very real 
istic bulToonery , and the picture of contemporary 
m iiiners of Scotland is amazingly vivid The 
Historu of Squyir Mcldnim is perhaps the most 
entertaining of all Lvndsay’s works, rough but 
lively ind full of verve. A. belated specimen of 
a nietncai romance, it is founded on the actual 
adventures of a well known Fife laird, William 
Mcldrum, of Cleish and Bums, who served in 
France during the war in 1513, and on his return 
to Scotland was noted for his gallantry and for 
his tragic fate. 

The Urrme, addressed to the still young King 
James V , thus begins 

tjuhen thow vves young, I hurt thee in ruyne aniie 
full tenderlw, tyll thuvv 1 k4,ouiU to gvn„ , 

And m ihy bed oft happit thee fuU viarnie, emer d 
\\ ilh lute in hand svnc oweithe to thee “^aiig 
Sunny me in danMng feiril t 1 dang , naaS) 

And sumtvnie pHy vnd far-,ix on ihe flure , 

\nd sunny me on myne olime lahKind cure 

Vnd sumtyme lyke vne fund, IrvusloUrale, fieri, dtvU 
An I 5 m yme ly’se the ^anln. giui o‘’C)c, 

In duets lormis o't l\mc> dufi^urue. 

And sumtvane di agyut full plexsandlyt 

So ecn thy birth 1 have coinmemhe ».a.e 
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Bene occupy n, and aye to thy plcsoure , 

And sjmt_,mc Sc vare, Coppare, ami Carvoute, 

fhy purs maister and secreit Tliesamare, 

Ihy A schare, aye sen thy natyvitie, u>I tr 

And of thy chalmer cheifle Cuhiculare, 

Quhllk to this hour hes keipit my laivtie , loyalty 
Lovyng be to the blyosil Trynitie ’ rratsc 

Tiiat SIC ane wrachcit vvorme hes maid .0 haoyll, 
lyll sie ane Prince to be so greabyll 

Hot now thow arte, be influence naturvll, 

Ilie of ingyne, and rycln inquisity ve 
Of antique sloreis, and deiJis inaTcnll , 

More plcaandlie the lyroe for tyll ouerdryve, 

1 have at lenth the storeia done deacryve 
Of Ileclour, Arthour, and gentyll July us. 

Of Vlevander and worthy Poinpeyus, 

Of Jasonc and Medea, all at Icnth, 

Of Hercules the aclis honombyll, 

And of Sampsone the sujvcmaturall atrentb, 

And of Kill luflans storeis amiabyll , loyal love-t 
And oft lymea have I feinyeit mony fabyll, fciaocj 
Of Troyliu,, the sorrow and thejoye. 

And seigis all of Tyir, ITiebcs, and Troyc. 

The Propheceta of Ry mour, Betd, and Marly ng, 

And of mony uther plesand story e, 

Of the Reid Ltm, and the Gyir Carlyng, 

Confortand thee, quhen tliat I !>avv thec soryc 
Kow, with the supporte of the King of Gloryc, 

1 sail dice schavv ane storye of the new, 

The quhllk afibre 1 never to thee schew tlw»ed 

But humihe I beseik tliync Excellence 
With ornate lermis tliocht I can nocht expres 
This sempyll mater, for laik of eloquence , betc 

A’it, nochlvvithstandyng all tny Iteswies 
With hart and hand, my mynd I -evil addres, 

As 1 best can, and most compendious 
Ixovv I begyn the mater hapnit thus 

In to the Calcndjs of Januane, 

Quhen fresehe Pliclms, be movyng circulair, 

I rome Capneome wes cntcril in Aquane, 

A\ uh blastis that the branchu maid full bair, 

Tlie snavv and sKil perturbit all Uie air. 

And tkmit Flora frome every bank and bus, cluiej 
llirouch supporte of the austeir Lolus. 

The worki aaJ ‘vlwncs runicJ may be rcg^ordcil as r DamO* 
nouun of the t<at Lookt for > oiiug pcopJo. G *y r/H tru f u 
ucLiiow^tt Jiuv no /ifJ httu one! ihc G}T C i? 

( ec jugc -09) .4rc ktHI cxuii» Ihoiio^i the bilcrv ca:M La) iek-ru 
would bo a plejvint acquaniAncc f r T) c ju 

ctes of ilioma the Khjm«r und of ilcrhu were ’kcr> 
for ottnLiUctl ta the \crcfvbl'~ (aLwjI the 

Ktf the ^ I xiv 72, 

Ihc Sewer WAH the eo irt owcer who pnra Inl over th^ verviaj of 
incai< the Coppirc « the cui>*LcA/cr i) c CubicuUr d~ir*c 
vf the ‘•Wp t ^ cfi-Job r%. 

Of Lvndsay-’s freetloin m satmsing blunders in 
btate iwlicy v c mav judge from a passage in die 
(ouipiiiyrui fu lire Kins, on the Scottish revolution 
in 1524, V hen — the king being 'vuhe years of age 
— the Douglases gamed the isecndency 

Impru Kal! c, Kk v^^lK■s fmus, 

Tnav leke tha young Prince frome th. _e n! >, 




genius 
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Quhare he, under obedience, 

Was lemand vertew and science. 

And haistelie plait in Ins hand pbceJ 

The governance of all Scotland , 

As quho uald, in ane stormye blast, 

Quhen mannaris bene all agast 
T hrou dainger of the seis raige, 

Wald lak ane thylde of tender a\gc, 

Quhilk never had bene on the sey, 

And to his biddjng all obe), 

Gevjng hym haill the govemall whole, all 

Of schip, niarchand, and mannall. 

For dreid of rockis and foreland. 

To put the ruther in his hand 

Without Goddis grace is no refuge 

Geve thare be dainger, ye may juge If 

I gyf thanie to the Devyll of hell, 

Quhilk first devysit that counsell, 

I nyll nocht say that it was treassoun , 

Bot I dar sneir it was no reassoun 
I pray God, lat me never se ryaig reign 

In to this realme so young ane Kyng 

Much of Lyndsay'^s work is hardly smoother or 
more melodious than Wyntoun’s ChromeU, apart 
of It IS m the same rhyming octosyllabics, the lines 
made up with ‘ as I heard tell,’ ‘ as I you tell,’ ‘ with 
out sudgeome ’ [sojourn, delay], and the like need- 
less phrases English spellings and rhymes were 
adopted when he thought fit (see below, where he 
has bone and none, instead of bane and natu, as 
elsewhere) , and his Senpture history and tales of 
the Assynan kings are not, as a rule, more truly 
poetical than Zachary Boyd’s Bible renderings 
Yet It IS often interesting for other reasons — for 
the insight it gives us into contemporary notions 
of geography and history among the educated, of 
religious and pohtical thought among all classes , 
for Its shrewd and often sage remarks on men 
and things , for its humour, and e\ en sometimes 
for Its lack of humour The Satyre of the Thru 
Estaitis seems like a cunous and uncouth jumble 
of Piers Ptownuin, Bishop Bale, and Goethe’s 
r oust With Lyndsay allegory was not adopted 
for the love of it, but as a literary expedient for 
providing vaned satincal effects Lyndsay, like 
his predecessors, reverenced Chaucer , and unlike 
as their tempers were, there are in Lymdsay many 
direct traces of Chaucer’s influence. 

The creation of woman is thus recorded m 
the yionarciiio (an elaborate compendium of events 
in sacred and profane history, in some parts 
based on Melanchthon’s Daniel, but taken partly 
direct from Senpture and from a senes of 
authors duly specified, from Orosius to Polydore 
Vergil) 

God putt Adam m sic sapour sojvr, drowsiness 
That for to sleip he tuke pleasour, 

And hud hym doun apone the grounde , 

And quhen Adam was slepand sounde 
He tuke ane nb furth of his syde, 

Syne fyld it up with flesche and hyde. 

And maid ane woman of that bone 
Fairar of form wes never none 


1 han tyll Adam incontinent 
That fair Ladyt he did present. 

The Fall is desenbed in an equally unimpressive 
manner, and tells how, being .ishamed, ‘ thai maid 
thame breikis of levis grene’ (nearly as the Geneva 
Bible of 1560 has it, and as WycliPs translators 
rendered it long before) 

The Flood is much more vigorously described 
Quhen vvynd and rane liegan to ryis , 

1 he roikis with rerd Ixrgan to ryve, roclu— nwie 

Quhen uglie cluddis did ouerdryve. 

And dirkyimet so the Ilevmnis brycht daiUnol 
That Sonne nor Mone mycht schaw no lycht , 

The termliyll trynilyng of ertliquaik 
Gart biggyngis bow and cieteis schaik buiUmjj 
Tlie thounder raif tlic cluddis sabyll, nved tore 
With horrabyll sound appoventable , itmfic 

The fy re flauchtis flew ouerthorte the fellis , i 1 
Then wes thare nocht bot yowtis and yellis 
1 Lislimings - Vilmart 

He has keen sympathy for the poor animals’ 
dismay 

The fyeehcs thoclit thame euyll bcgyld 
Quhen thay svvanie tlirough the woddis wyld , 
Quhalis tumbland aniaiig the trcis, Whala 

Wyld beistes swomand m the scis. iwmuaicf 
Birdis with mony pietuous pew 
Affemllye in the air they flew 
Sa lang as thay had strenth to flee, 

Syne swaltcnt doun into the sea. 

There are few of his poems in which he docs 
not find occasion for a few shrewd strokes at 
abounding corruption in Church and State , and 
when he does directly address himself to denounce 
the unholy lives of bishops, priests, and fnars, he 
IS appallingly frank Many a man lias been burnt 
for less , for, though he did not attack theological 
mystencs, and said nothing about the mass, he 
demanded most that the martyrs asked He in 
sistcd on tlic use of the vulgar tongue m prayers, 
protested against the mumbling of prayers in half- 
understood Latin, and jeered in the freest manner 
at pilgrimages, processions, images, relics, and 
pardons Rutebeuf and the medi-eval satirists 
used the same freedom in an age of stneter ortho- 
doxy tlie amusement they gave to all classes, 
including those satirised, covered a multitude of 
sms, the court minstrel and the court fool were, 
in fact, permitted the same liberties. The very 
broad humour (not seldom indecent) mixed up with 
Lyndsay’s satire would have made a solemn pro- 
secution for heresy ridiculous , and no doubt, as 
with Rabelais, this ingenious but indecorous e.x- 
pedient was deliberately adopted to embarrass 
clerical interference. Lyndsay, who was, besides, 
till James’s death m 1542, the king’s old and faith- 
ful and intimate fnend, seems to carry the freedom 
of his address to bishops and princes into his 
appeals to the Almightv', whom he thus invokes 

Gelt up ' thow slepist all too long, O Lord 

And mak one haistie reformatioun 

On thame quhilk doetli tramp doun thy gratious Wordc 
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And probably there are few prologues more m- 
sistent, even in works more direcdy theological, 
or in which the author more plainly indicates 
where the blame will he if the book fad of effect, 
than in that to the Monarchie, the last verse of 
which runs thus 

fherefor, O Lorde, I pray thy Majestic 
A.S tliow did schaw thy hejch power Divyne, 

First planely m the Cane of Galelee, 

Quhare thow conserlit cauld watter in wyne, 

Con\oje m> mater tyll ane frucluous fyne, fruitful effect 
And sa\e ray sayingis baith frome schame and syn — 
Tak tent, for now I purpose to begyn Give heed 

The nevt three passages are from 

The Satyre of the Thrle Estaltls. 

Paut^ Gude man, ^vlll ye gif me of your chantie, 
And I sail declair yow the black ventie 
My Father ivas ane auld man, and ane hoir, hoary 

And was of age fourscoir of yens and moir 
And Maid, my mother, was fourscoir and fjfleme, 

And wnlh my labour I did thame baith susteine. 

Wee had ane meir, that caiynt salt and coill, mare— coal 
And evene ilk yeir scho brocht us home ane foill each 
Wee had thne ky, that was baith fat and fair, cowi 

Xane tydier into the toun of Air 

My Father was sa waik of blude and bane, ttcak 

That he deit, quhaiifoir my Mother maid gret mame i 
Then scho deit, within ane day or two , 

And thair began my posertie and wo 
Our guid gray meir was baitland on the feild, feeding 
And our Land’s laird tuik hir, for his hyreild, 1 

The Vickar tuik the best cow be the heid. 

Incontinent, quhen ray father was deid 

And quhen the Vickar hard tel how that my mother 

Was deid, fra hand, he tube to him ane ulher 

ITien Afeg, my wife, did mnme baith evin and moroyv. 

Till at the last scho deit for vene sorow 

And quhen the \ ickar hard tell my wyfo was dead. 

The thnd cow he cleikit be the heid caught, clutched 

Thair umest clay is, that was of rapploch gray, 3, 4 

TheW ickar gart his Clark bear them away 
Quhen all was gane I micht mak na debeat, 

Bot w ith my baims past for tdl beg my meat 
Now half I tald yow the blak \entie. 

How I am brocht mto this misene 
Dll How did the Person’ was he not thy gude freind? 5 
Fan The Pevil stick him ' he curst me for my teind 6 
And halds me yit under that same proces. 

That gart me want the Sacrament at Pasche. Eaiter 
In gude faith. Sir, tbocht he wald cut my throt, 

I ha\e na gen except ane Inglis grot, groat 

Quhilk I purpois to gif ane man of law 

Dtligenci Thou art the daftest fuill that ever I saw , 
Trows thou, man, be the law to get reraeid 
Of men of Kirk? Na, nocht till thou be deid. 

Pattpir Sir, be qubat law, tell me quhairfoir or quhy, 
That ane Vickar suld tak fra me thre ky? 

Dtli^etiCf Thay have na law exceptand consuetude, 
Quhilk law to them is sufficient and gude. 

Pauper Ane consuetude against the common weill, 
Suld be na law, I think, be sweit banct GeilL St Giles 

* tfoan. 3 A fine extorted by a superior on the death of hia 
tenant. 3 Uppcnnost Ibedjclothcs. r Coarse ivooUen 3 Pax^a 
0 hxcomniumcated me for ray tithe. 


From the Speech of the Pardoner 

My patent Pardoims, ye may se, 

Cum fra the Cane of Tartane, khan 

Weill seald with oater schellis 
Thocht ye ha\e na contntioun, 

Ye sail have full remissioun. 

With help of bulks and beUis 
Heir IS ane relict, long and braid. 

Of Fme Macoull the ncht chaft blaid, „ 

With teith and al togidder 
Of CoUing’s cow heir is ane home. 

For eating of Makconnal’s come. 

Was slaine into Balquhidder 
Heir is ane coird, baith great and lang, cord 

Quhilk liangit Johne the Armistrang 
Of gude hemp soft and sound 
Gude, hahe peopill, I stand for’d 
Quha ever beis hangit with this cord, 

Neids never to be dround. 

The culum of Sanct Bryd’s kow, fundament 

The gruntill of Sanct Antoni’s sow, snout 

Quhilk buir his haly bell 
Quha e\er he be heiris this bell clmck. 

Gif me ane ducat for till dnnk, 

He sail neter gang to hell, 

Without he be of Bahell borne Belial 

Maisters, trow je, that this be scoroel 
Cum wan this Pardoun, cum. 

Quha luifis thair wyfis nocht with thair hart, 

1 ha\e power thame for till part — 

Me think yow deif and dum 1 
Hes name of yow curst wickit tvyfis. 

That halds yow intill sttirt and stryfis, 

Cum tak my dispensatioun 
Of that cummer I sail mak yow quyte, 

Howbeit your selfis be in the wyte, 

.And mak ane fols narratioun 
Cum win the Pardoun, now let se. 

For mciU, for malt, or for monte. 

For cok, hen, gusc, or gryse 
Of relicts heir I half ane hunder , 

Quhy cum ye nocht? this is ane wonder 
I trow ye be nocht wyse 

Pauper’s Complaint against the LavPs Delays 

Mane ’ I lent my gossop my meare to fetch home coils. 
And he hir drounit into the Querrell holhs Quarry holei 
And I ran to the Consistone for to pleinye, complam 
And thair I happinit among ane greidie memye , company 
Thay gave me first ane thing thay call Citandum, 

Within aucht day is I gat bot Lybellandum, 

Within ane moneth I got ad Oppoiiendiim, 

In half ane y eir I gat Interloqiiendum, 

And sync I gat, how call ye it ? ad Repluandum 
Bot I could never ane word yit understand him , 

And than thay gart me cast out many plackts, xmall com 
And gart me pay for four and twentie actis 
Bot or thay came half gait to Conctiidendum, 

The Femd ane plack was left for to defend him 
Thus thay postpomt me tiva yeir, with thair Iraine, 

Syaie Hodte ad octo bad me cum againe 

And than ihir ruiks thay roupit wonder fast, aoaked 

For sentence silver thay cryit at the last 

Of Pronunctandum thay maid me w onder fame , 

Bot I got never niy gude gray meir agame. 
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There are edruoDS of Lynchaj by G Chalmers (3 vols. j8o6) and 
David Laing (3 sols. 1879) some of the poems have been edited 
for the Earl> English Text Soact> (1665-71), and the Scottish Text 
Socictj hss promised an eaiuon- Sec Dr John Rosss Stirljf 
S ollts t History and Literature (1684), and Hugh \\ alter s Three 
Centuries of Scottish Literature (1893). 

Early Minor Poets and AnonjTnoiis 
Pieces. — The writing of books tsas not largelj 
practised in early Scotland, though probably much 
that nas actuall) produced in the \\a) of \erse has 
been utterly lost In his Leiment for the Mahans 
Dunbar names along nith Chaucer, Ljdgate, and 
Gower no less than a score of Scotsmen We need 
not suppose that he meant thus to rank them with 
or near Chaucer , but he presumabl) held them 
fairl) entitled to the stjle and credit of poets It 
is noticeable that he does not name James I The 
w orks of onl> SE\ of them are certainly known to 
us — Barbour, Wjmtoun, Blind Harr), Hemyson, 
Holland, and Kenned) Sir Hew of Eglmton, or 
Huchown, and Clerk of Tranent hate been discussed 
abo\e at pages 171- 175 The Cursing of Sir Johne 
Rowhs against the Steilaris of Ins Foiuhs, a pro- 
fane and pla)Tul parod) of a solemn e\commumca- 
tion still extant, will hardl) establish the claim of 
cither of the Roulls named b) Dunbar to be con- 
sidered poets For the rest, onl) guesswork can 
idcntif) them with persons beanng like names m 
exchequer rolls and court archu es , and there is 
but the slenderest ground for accepting the doubt- 
ful attnbution to them of otherwise anon)'mous 
poems in 1)1 S or m pnnt An orthodox Chnstian, 
such as Dunbar professed to be, forgnes his 
enemies , a d)nng poet may be expected to be in 
the least critical humour in speaking e\ en of his 
professional brethren It is difficult to be enthusi- 
astic over what ‘great Kennedie’ has left us, or 
to gneie much for what of his and his still less 
known colleagues has wholl) penshed W)ntoun 
could onl) be accounted a poet at a time when 
the term was generousl) interpreted. 

We ma) here mention summanly a few carl) 
pieces not )et dealt wnth, some of them referred 
to b) Douglas, Dunbar, and L)ndsay, and in 
Till Coinplayni of Scotlande (see also page 214) 

Elegy on lUc l*rlucess Mursnref —The unfortu- 
nate Princess Margaret, daughter of James I , 
was mamed to the Dauphm, afterwards Louis XI 
of France, m 1436, when she was about eleven 
)ears old. Louis, an unnatural and dislo)al son, 
pro\ ed a heartless and callous husband , and 
the princess sought solace for her husband’s 
neglect in books and in poetr)' — she spent 
man) a sleepless night writing rondeaux, we are 
told At her earl) death m 1445 many pens 
lamented her loss, including, it appears, that of 
her sister Isabel, Duchess of Bnttany , and in the 
Book of Plnscarditi, based on the Fordun-Bower 
Scottchroniion, there is a poem on her death in 
Scots, by one of her attendants It is desenbed 
as having been translated ‘m hngua Scotticana’ 
from the epitaph on her tomb ‘in hngua Galli- 
caua.’ But as there seem to haxc been thirt)^- 


SLx complex stanzas of ten lines each, the eleg) 
m Scots must ha\ e been considerabl) extended ' 
It is obtiously an original poem, not a trans- 
lation George Buchanan, who was acquainted 
with it, calls It an ‘epitaphial poem’ Skene, who 
edited the Book of Plttscardeu (1877-S0), gives 
reasons for believing thqt the chronicler and poet 
was Maunce Buchanan, a clcnc who was treasurer 
to the Dauphiness, and spent his later ) ears as a 
monk in the pnor) of Pluscardeu The eleventh 
book, contaming the poem, was separatel) pub 
lished by Father Stevenson for the Maitland Cllub 
m 1837 The — somewhat conventional — lament 
for the pnneess is put in the mouth of the repro- 
bate husband, vvho calls upon the Creator to 

Ger all the cloudis of the hevin habound 
And souk up all thir wattens hale and sounde 
Baith of salt se), of bume, well and revere, 

that they may descend in tears , air and wands are 
to become ‘sobbyng and sich) ng soore , song-birds 
are to lament , and ‘ myrth, musik and glew [glee]’ 
are to be turned into mourning After five stanzas 
of this the cop)ast, shrewd in his cnticism and 
anxious to improve the occasion, adds ‘But 
nochtvvathstand)'ng thaire is maire of this lamen- 
tacioune (xviij coupill and the ansuere of Resoun 
als mekill) this ma) suffjee, for the complant is 
bot fenjeit thing , bot be caus the tother part, 
quhilk is the Ansuere of Resoune, is x errav suth 
fastnesse, me think it gud to put mare of it, quhilL 
follow is thus efterwarte.’ And he accordingly 
copies the whole eighteen stanzas of the answer 
Reason points out sensibly, piousl) , and not wath 
out a touch of poetry here and there, that men 
and ev en pnnees are but mortal at best , the 
beloved pnneess is in no wa) profited b) excessive 
sorrow, which is merel) harmful to her fnends , 
she herself does not wish such gnevan|( 

Scho thankis nane to be lamentable , 

Scho IS m joy as be oure fa)abe trast we 
The lang lylf is nocht profitable heire, 

Quhill we be went our wall is ever in weire. Tin— war 
And s)aie the passage is lycht peralous 
We hav e bot bale quhill we be brocht on beire , bicr 
Bot sjTie we ordand ar till have gud cbcire 
And we do weiU traist w eill it sail be thuss, 

Ciyst scheu quhen [that] he rasj t Lazaruss , jhowed 
He grat oure hym, for he Icneu w ed the payn wept over him 
He suld hav e m his I) fiyng langaruss, Unguorouj 

Never till have jov till he war deide agajm 

Sene we have heire na cete permanente, 

Our Saule quhdk is in our bod) lent 
Is haldjTi in us as it were in presoun, 

Ordant to purvay for the parliament, 

TUI ansuere at the dreidfull jugement , 

Thaire is oure rest, thaire is oure r) cht sesoun. 

This warld is bot a permutacioun. 

Sene warldis welth is al bot va)Ti glor) 

And warldis vvysdome al bot fvne fol), 

we should seek to be reasonable over our losses 
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Quhat proffyt lo it ivitii fortoun for to flyt’ icold 

Deed, «eird, na fortooQ ar no Jit for to ivj-t, bbiae 
Thai do nocht bot liirou =ovura\-n ordinance. 

Death, fate, nor fortune, as the ele^jiat sa>s, are 
not to be blamed , the pnncess’s perfections should 
be allegiance to sorrow for her death 
Let be thi mane and mume for hir no mar^ 

Thou auld mak joy quhare noiv thou maLii care, 
ben scho decest inth all the sacramentn.. 

Quhcn scho was borne men wst scho aiild cum thaire , 
Thauv. IS na ihyng that ma Itot evir mare, ouj Lit 
•'That compunde n. of brukjll aljmentii bnttle eleuKots 
Scho ha> assythit deid of all his renUi , paiJ dash m full 
Hir dule is done, scho as na more ado, bai 

Eot double hir joy eftir the jugimentis, 

Well! war the wy that weill ma cum thetto ’ uism 

Take gud comfurte and leife m hop of grace, 
jVnd think how scho throw lertu and gudnasse, 

Baith luffit and lovit with God and men has bejm 
And thmk how that XM ;cire that wasse atWuaiitljcira 
Quhcn It IS gone semjs bot ane houre of spasiC, 

Like till a dreiSe that we bad dremjt 5eistrc)'n , jeurtea 
Gar halj kirk hare mind on fair and mejm. 

Think on thi self and all tlu mj si amend, ihcnconun^ 
And praj to ^faIy moder, iirgin cleyn, 

That for hir grace scho bring ws to gud end. 

Amen. 

This poem is mieresiing alike for the pathos of the 
cient It celebrates, the penod of the language it 
illustrates, and the matter and manner A.t the 
end of the same elesenth book is another poem, 
a Morahtas, apparentl) bj the same author, ' ex- 
hibiting the state of the kingdom of Scotland 
under the figure of a harp’ — then the Scottish 
national instrument of music — m some fortj sexen- 
hne stanzas, openmg thus 

Rj clit as all strjmgis arc rew lit in a harpe rated tuned 


In auc accord and tumvt all be ane uth, kcj (‘j 

Quhilk Is as kj-ng, than curiusly thai carpe , i 

The sang is sueit qulicn that the sound is suth , 1 

Hot quhcn thai ar cliscordand, iais, and muth oiuied 
fhairc wd na man tak plesancc m that plaj, 

Thai m>cht wtiU thole the menstralc war awaj 3 


1 Exquii Icly ihcj plai * Sooib time. ^ W cll cudarc be jlad. 

The poet gives a poor account of the admmistri- 
tion of justice and of the slate of the kingdom 
gcnerall), and the poem is an exhortation to the 
king, presumablj James II In one verse he hints 
prettj broadlj that thej do these things better in 
France, oddl> suggesting that the French Parlia- 
ment would not be so complaisant to the powers 
as the Scottish one 

War It m Trance mtn wald mak cession hale 
In parliament, and nocht bow to thi croune, 

Quhill thou had maid them a rcformaciounc. 

tociteJiiics sow- IS a cunous medlej, partlj a 
boisterous burlesque ruder in form than Skelton’s 
rudest, parti) a sort of fable, and parti) a tale of 
knightl) prowess and true love exalted la rank 
and power It has not been noted that m i.,S5 1 


Sir John >e Ros, Kmg’s Advocate and one 
of Dunbar’s ‘ makars,’ had to defend his title, 
as laird of Montgreenan in Kilwinning, to the 
lands of Cockilbie or Cokjib) in the adjoining 
parish of Kilmaurs The U OTUtitsi of Jok and 
Jynny is very rude love-making, the G^rc. Car- 
lings on the adventures of the Mother Witch 
of Scottish supersution, is much coarser if not 
more uncouth , King Dt.rdok is a fragmeniar> 
caricature of chivalrous romance. The Wife of 
Aucntermuchiy is a homel) Scottish but distmctl) 
amusing v ersion of a w idespread folk-tale of nvalrj 
betw ecn husband and w ife , tnmte and las 
Bmther is a satire, not without point, against 
pardoners or begging fnars The Hermeit of 
Alareil — Loretio, near Musselburgh — is a rude 
but pithy satire on the Grey Fnars, and is quoted 
bv Knox in his History The work of the fifth 
Ea r l of Glencaim, a strenuous Reformer, vvho died 
in 1574, It IS much later m date than most of the 
pieces just named Grey Sietll is a modernised 
V crsion of a really old but poor romance Chirto- 
difs is another Middle Scotch romance, based 
on a French onginal, and first published for the 
Maitland Club m 1830 Recent researches, includ- 
ing those of Dr Curtis on its rimes and phonolog) 
{Aiglui, 1894-95), Jind of Dr Bulbnng, who edits 
It for the E.E T S , tend to show that it belongs to 
the first half of the sixteenth centun Roswall and 
Lillian exists only in a modernised shape, and is 
probabl) English m ongin (see Englische Slitdieti, 
vol xvl) Phtlolns, first printed m 1603, is a 
corned), m vernacular verse, of the inconveniences 
of a mamage between age and )outh , it was 
repnnted b) the Bannat)ne Club in 1835 
TIjc Three l*rjrali of Peljlti, also partiall) 
modernised m spelling, is a more notable per- 
formance than most of the abov t , the tales told 
by three Churchmen in a hostelry in Peebles while 
the capons were roasting are m many wavs interest- 
ing and readable. Maister Johne tells bow a king- 
summoned die Three Estates of the realm, and 
asked first die Burgesses, 

Quhy Burges baims ihryves not lo thq thnJ air, heu- 
why the wealth of mercliant pnnccs is squandered 
before the third generation — a question quite casih 
answered, with many side lights on Scottish mer- 
cantile and domestic ways His Lords he isks, 

Quhairfoir and quhy and quhat la the caia cause 
Sa viorlliie lairds war in mine eldcns dave, 

Sa full of fredome, worship, and honour, 
llardic in hart lo stand m every stour. 

And how in yow I find the bad contrair, 

and whv thev arc so perpetually at feud wath one 
another — a question the answer to which involved 
more, self examination The question addressed to 
the Clergy or Prelates was 

That Is to sav, Quliairfoir and quliy 
In auld limes and dajs of anccstrv, 

Sa mome Behops war, and men of kirk, 

Sa gnl wal 1 ad ay gude w arkes to vvirk 
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And throw thatr prayers, maid to God of micht, 

The dum men spak , the blind men gat their sicht , 
The deif men heinng , the crmkit gat thair feit, 

\Yar nane m bail bot tveill they culd them belt. 

To seik folks, or m saimes syne, illness 

Til al thay wald be mendis and medecyne. healing 
And quhairfoir now m your tyme ye wane , 

As thay did than quhairfoir sa may not ye , 
Quhairfow may not ye as thay did than? 

Ueclair me now this quesUoun, gif ye can — 

perhaps the sorest home -thrust of the three. 
Warying or excommunication is represented both 
by satinsts and reformers as the mam occupation 
of the Scottish clergy m the sixteenth century 
fhere are parallels to this poem in that strange 
mosaic, The Complaynt of Scotlaude, and in more 
than one of Lyndsay’s works , the satire is not 
so bitter as in Lyndsay, and the priests evidently 
meant to amuse as well as edify one another and 
the readers. And there are Chaucenan touches 
m thought as iieU as in word. Thus the itera- 
tions of 

Quhairfoir &. quhy and quhat is the cars? 
are quite like those of 

Good Sir, tell me all hoolly 

In \ihat wise, how, why, and wherefore, 

m Blaunche the Duchesse 

The ballad Tnyis Unub, referred to the reign 
of James IV, combines a comparatn ely modem 
ballad rhythm with superabundant alliteration, and 
in spite of much over ornate and artificial phras- 
ing, has some happy touches It may have been 
wntten to the old tune Tiuysbank, mentioned m 
Colkelbie, and seems meant to celebrate the praises 
of Margaret Drummond, a favourite mistress of 
James IV, nho died of poison 

Quhen fayis bonk wes blumyt brycht, 
and when 

Wod winter ivith his wallowand « md WilJ 
But weir away wes went. Without doubt 

Brasit about with wyld woodbynd Embraced 
Wer bewis on the bent boughs 

On Tayside, where, as on the banks and braes of 
bonnie Doon, rose-bushes or ‘ rosens raiss on raw,’ 
was to be met — 

This myld meik mensuete Mergnte, gentle 
This perle piolist most quhyt. 

Dame Natouns deir dochter discreit. 

The dyamant of delyt 

Never was made ‘a figour more perfyte,’ and by 
her beauty and ‘womanly vertew’ she was well 
fitted to rejoice the heart of king and knight 

Hir cullour cleir, hir countinance, 

Hir cumly cristall ene, 

Hir portratour of most picsance 
All pictour did prevene 
Off every vertew to avance 
Quhen ladeis prasit bene, 

Rychtest m my remembrance 
That rose is rutit grene 


The poet seems to have become confused between 
the beauty of the landscape, the flowers, the birds, 
the weather, and the lady’s charms , the story does 
not progress, and ends abruptly, without anything 
happening except the birds ‘ schowttmg ’ 

Pciiiis to I lie Play and Chrystis Kttk of the 
Grene are old poems of which the authorship has 
been much debated and is still debatable They 
have much m common, and might have been the 
work of one author, though Cktystis Ktrk, which 
refers to Peblts expressly, must be the later ol 
the two, and is of more vigorous workmanship 
than the other In 1521 John Major credited King 
James I with a poem htgmnmg At BeUayne, and 
Peblts so begns, though there is nothing else 
to prove them identical The Bannatyne MS 
Collection (1568) attributes Chrystis Kirk also 
to James I, and a later tradition — perhaps 
based on a misprint of ‘Fift’ for ‘First’ — refers 
It to James V (to whom, with as little ground. 
The Gaberlunzte Man and The folly Beggar have 
also been attnbuted) The tradition is at best 
rather vague and confused, and most authorities, 
including Professor Skeat, unhesitatingly refuse 
to admit that James I had anything to do 
with either of the poems in question It is 
certainly difficult to associate the peculiar and 
charactenstic humour of these poems with the 
author of the Ktngts Quatr, and it is not easy to 
believe that either of them was wntten before 1437 
The tendenc) of cnticism is to refer both to some 
time in the sixteenth century, probably near the 
begnning of it. Professor Skeat has argued 
against the theory of James I ’s authorship in his 
introduction to the Ktngts Quatr j Mr Henderson 
has defended it in his Scottish Vernacular Litera 
ture, crediting the comic poems as well as the 
Quatr to James I 

Peblts and Chrystis Kirk are the first fid! fledged 
examples Of a genre which was to be very con 
spicuous in Scottish literature — descnptions in 
rattling stanzas of popular amusements, giv ing full 
play to any contretemps and comic incidents that 
might anse. There are analogies m Cockelbtes 
Sow and m several of Lyndsay’s poems , Robert 
SempiU’s Pifier of Ktlbarchan and Francis Sem- 
piU’s (?) Blythsome Bridal and Hallow Fair are 
in the same vein , Allan Ramsay continued Chrystis 
Kttk by adding a second senes of very similar, but 
coarser, adv entures , and the same kind of humour 
appears again in Fergusson’s Leith Races and 
Hallow Fair, in several of Bums’s, Holy Fair, 
Jolly Beggars, Halloween, and other charactenstic 
poems, and in Tennant’s Anster Fair In the 
earlier poems the incidents are rude and the fun 
not very humorous, though the go and spint are 
undeniable Piblts makes more of the dancing and 
lovemaking, Chrystis Kirk of the quarrelling and 
fighting with fists, cudgels, and even more deadly 
weapons Peblts in some of its twenty-six stanzas, 
and Chrystis Kirk m many of its twenty-three, add 
copious and effective but unsystematic alhteration. 
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Pebhs thus begins 

At BellajTie quhen Uk bodie boivnis each— beuAe* 

To Peblis to the Play 

To hear the smgm and the sotindis, 

The solace, suth to say , •< 

Be firth and forrest furth they found , »eat 

Thay gratlhit them full gay — anajed 

God wait that wald thej do that stound, vrot— hour 
For It was thair feist day , 

Thay said, 

Of Peblis to the Play 

All the wenchis of the west 
War up or the cok crew , 

For reding thair micht na man rest, lacltet 

For garray and for glew , hurry— glee, mirth 

Ane said kly curches ar nocht prest , hercbiel* 
Than answent Meg full blew, annous 

To get ane hude I hold it best, 

Be Goddis sauU that is true, 

Quod scho, 

Of Peblis to the Play 

By the time the tw entj -third stanza is reached — 
The pyper said iSow 1 begin 
To tire for pla)ing to , 

Bot yil I base gottin nathing 
For all my pypmg to you , 
rhre happenis for half ane day 
And that wall nocht undo you , 

And gif yc wall gif rae ncht nocht 
Tlie meikdl deviU gang wa you, 

Quod he. 

Of Peblis to the Play 

The whole winds up, like so many folk lore tales, 
with 

Had thair bein mair made of this sang 
Mair suld 1 to yow say. 


To dans tlnr damysellis lhame dicht, dresjul 

Thir lassis llcUt of lams, gay of manners 

Thair glu\is wes of the raflel rycht, dockm 

fhair schoue wes of the straitis , kersej 

Thair kirtillis wer of Ivnkonie hcht, Lmcoln green 
Weill prest with mony plaitis. 

They wer so ny ss quhen men thame nicht coj — mgheJ 
They aiuelit lyk ony gailis, so lowd, goats 

At Chrystis kirk of the grene that day 

Of all thir madyaiis my Id as meid mesJow 

Wes nane so gyanpt as Gdhe, slim 

As ony ross hir rude wes reid, rose— checks 

Hit lyre was Ivk the lillic skm 

Fow yellow yellow sses hir head, hull 

But scho of lufe w es silhe, 

Thocht all hir kiii had sworn hir deid, Though— death 
Scho wald haif liot sweit Millie allone, 

At Chrystis kirk of the grene. 


Scho skomit Jok and skraipit at him, 

And mvnonit him with mokkis, flcuicd 

He wald half lu\it, scho wald nocht lat him, 

For all his yalow loikkis lock. 

He chercist hir, scho bad ga chat him, hang 

Scho compt him nocht twa clokkis , counted- b'etles 
So schamefully his schort goun set him. 

His lymmis we*s lyk twa rokkis, scho said 
Vt Chrystis kirk of the grene. 

In a rage ‘ane bent a bow ’ and ‘diesit a flame' 


— chose an arrow , and ‘when the toder said Dir- 
dum dardum’ to insult him, he let fly, determining 
to pierce him through the cheeks or inflict other 
serious injury 

Cot be an akerbraid it come nocht ncir him , 

I can nocht tell quhal mard him, thair maned 

At Chrystis kirk of the grene 


and the superfluous repetition 

At Beltane ilka bodie bownd 
To Pebhs to the Play 

Pinkerton published the poem m 1783 from a 
transcript made by Bishop Percy with his owm 
hand from the MS at Cambndge. We follow 
Pinkerton, only modifying his punctuation a little 
for sense’s sake ‘ Play,' like ‘ ploy ’ in modem 
Scotch, means entertainment, festivity It is 
noticeable tliat the last line or refrain of the 
stanza does not as a rule connect m sense with 
the words preceding The stanzas are usually 
pnntcd (as by Pinkerton) with a short line of two 
syllables between the eighth and last lines The 
Bannatyne MS, however (pnnted for the Hun- 
terian Society), tacks this short line on to the 
eighth m the quite similar stanza of ChrjstU Ktru— 
of which the following arc the first four stanzas 
M os iievir in Scotland hard nor sene 
Sic dansing nor demy disiutbance 

Howlhir at Falkland on the grene 
Nor Peblis at the play 

As wes of wow arts as I went woocts 

At Cbryst Kirk on ane day , 

Thair conic our kiltcis wcscbinc clenc swieihearts— 
In thair kirtillis of gray, full gay wiihen 

At Chrystis kiriv of the grene 


With that a freynd of his cryd Fy ! 

And vp ane arrow drew , 

He forgit It so fow nously drew u so fnnou,lv 

The bow m (lenders flew fmgnicnts 

Sa wes the w ill of God, trow I, 

For had the tre bene trew, 

Men said that kend his archery 
That he had dane anew, that day. 

At Chrystis kirk of the grene 

Finally there was a general mele'e, bloody faces, 
cudgels in use, ‘ hiddous yells’ from the women 
the common bell ring so rudely that the steeple 
‘ rokktt,’ and many of the merrymakers arc Itlt on 
the green faint and ‘forfochm’ or m a state of col- 
lapse. The scene of this Scottish Donn\ brook 
may ha\ e been the \ illagc still called ChnsPs Kirk 
or Rathmuiacl, near Insch, in Aberdeenshire 

If the bob-whccl of ihc ihnd stania (ejpcaalli) be drofped ih- 
rcecmblancc In rhjahin to Sail) in our \Uc> le scry marked The 
rrere u the ted or ruJd> patl ol the skin— here Ibc checks the 
the part naturaU> white. 

The Scottish ballads arc treated at pages 520-34 1 

la this conncciion rdercnce may be made to ihe pieces named ut 

C/^StcrZiie/e and to the list cf uorsi LjTid aj (ij s 1 

uyshc read to the j-ounj king to Lord Hailei, Inctmf 5 ,er/<it 
/Vr/ox (17 o) Pinkerton, tn irn/ Wonci / riui(ijX), Irsm, 
nr / S Pvlrx (i3a3-di) Lam, fepu ^ 

ro€try cf S ofhie.f republished m T F Header 
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son, Sco hsn VtnuKuUr Zi/cra/iin (1E9S), to imiiy of ill.- pub- 
bcauonj of tbe Bonnatjnc and "MaitlanJ Clubs and of the Scottish 
Text Society as also to tlic Bmuiatyr e MS , as published in full 
hi the Huntenan Club of Glasgov. (3 parts 1S74-87) 

John llajor uos one of tno contemporar) 
Scottibh authors nho wrote onl> in Latin, and 
desert c mention for their eminence and for their 
influence on the thoujfht of the nation one is 
conspicuously, yet not wholly, a medi-et alist, the 
othci m literary style at least a representative of the 
Kcnaissancc iMajor— or Mair — bom near North 

Benvick in 1469, studied at 0\ford, Cambndge, 
and Pans, and at Pans became one of the most 
distinguished lecturer-s on scholastic logic and 
philosophy He also wrote toluminous commen- 
taries on Peter Lombaid and numerous other 
works 111 theology and philosophy, and in 1521 
printed at Pans his famous Hniorta Major is 
Britanma:, a history of England and Scodand 
In 151S he was teaching in the college of Glas- 
gow, where he had Knox among his pupils, at 
St Andrews (1523-25) he had Patrick Hamilton 
and George Buchanan In 1525 Major returned 
to Pans where he remained till about 1530, ad 
mired and honoured by all who still held out 
against the new light of the Renaissance, and 
acclaimed as head of the scholastic philosophy 
and pnnee of the ditines of Pans In 1533 
lie became proiost of St SahatoPs College, St 
Andrews, an office wliicli he held till his death 
m 1550 MaiPs Latin is crabbed school Latin, 
and he was i stout defender of mediasval 
philosophy and theologncal orthodoxy, although — 
a Galhcan and not an ultramontane— he recog 
niscd and protested against many ecclesiastical 
abuses In some things he was more modern in 
spirit than Boece He was distinctly sceptical 
about ni iny of the man els Boece swallowed 
wholesale , he abstained from pushing the gene- 
alogy of the Scottish kings into an indefinite 
antiquity , he w is not unw ilhng to admit the 
superiority of England to Scotland m many 
matters, and was in favour of a union of the 
kingdoms But most chiefly he w’as a strong 
Liberal in politics, and taught that the power of 
kings came from the people In this respect 
Buchanan was a faithful if not very grateful pupil 
Knox inherited this part of his teaching, which 
has never lacked supporters m MajoPs native 
land 1 he History has been admirably translated 
by Mr Constable (Scottish Hist Soc 1891) In 
the appendix Dr Law his given a bibliography 
of works by M ijoPs country'men m Pans who 
were ilso his disciples in scholasticism — David 
Craiistoun, George Lokert [Lockhart], William 
M indcrston, and Robert Caubraith [Galbraith]. 

licet OL Bocce was the prmcipal redactor 
of that extraordinary tissue of preposterous fable 
ind senoiis fact which till tlie days of Father 
Innes (1729; was usually accepted as the history 
of Scotland He was bom at Dundee ibout 1465, 
and studied at Pans, where from about 1492 to 


149S he was a professor of philosophy and a fnend 
of Erasmus Thence he was called by Bishop 
Elplunstone to preside over his newly founded 
university of Aberdeen, and became canon of tlie 
Cithedral In 1522 he published his Lives, m 
Latin, of the Bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen 
(Bannatync Club, 1825, trans by Moir for New 
Spalding Club, 1895), in 1527, also m Latin, his 
famous Htitory of Scotland He based largely 
on BowePs Forciun (see above, page 182), partly 
on Wymtoun, and partly on some more doubtful 
authorities — a certain Veremundus, a Spaniard, 
and one John Campbell, whose MSS he says 
came to him from Iona. It may be diat he kid 
seen such MSS , though he was long suspected 
of having invented tliem as well as the talcs he 
took from them Certainly the fabulous reached 
Its culmination in his work, written m Latin so 
comparatively elegant as to justify us m calling 
him a humanist, m contrast witli the scholastic 
yet more critical Major Buchanan was also much 
more discreet, Uiough he followed Boece in the 
main The patriotic mama for believing and 
proving the incomparable ahtiquity and dignity 
of the Scottish monarchy', as compared with tliat 
of England, must have moved eidier Boece or 
some of his predecessors to the deliberate inven- 
tion of utterly baseless facts, which, patnotioally 
invented, were patnotioilly believed m long after 
their baselessness was pretty obvious The king 
rewarded him with a pension, and ho was pro- 
moted to a benefice a year or two before his death 
m 1536 (Sec page 256 ) 

The Scots Wyclifite New TcstaiucuL— 

It has often been remarked with surprise that 
the Scots had made no attempt {o render the 
Scriptures into their own vernacular, but were 
content to import English versions, which must 
have been with difficulty' understood by die 
mass of the people. The statement can, how- 
ever, no longer be made so absolutely In 1895 
Lord Amherst of Hackney became the fortunate 
possessor of a manuscript, which from the hand 
wilting is ascribed to the first decade of the 
sixteenth century', containing a Scottish version 
of Purvey'^s revision of WycliPs New Testament 
(see above, page 87), with certain lessons from 
the Old Testament The author’s name is un 
known, but the work probably proceeded from 
the Lollards of Ayrshire, and the manusenpt 
was for many generations in the possession of 
the Nisbet family The vocabulary' of this m 
terestmg v crsion Ms not so distinctly Scottish as 
It would hive been if it had been made directly 
from the Vulgite, for, though the grammar and 
spelling' arc purely Scottish, the reviser has fol 
lowed Purvey closely m his vocabulary', mikniD 
alterations only where the' English would have been 
unintelligible or unfamiliar nortli of tlie Tweed 
Thus Purv ey writes, ‘ Suffre ye litlc children to- 
come to me, and forbede ye hem not’ The Scots 
version similarly, ‘ Suffir ye litil childirc to cum 
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to me, -tnd forbid >e thame nocht A\hile m Arch- 
bishop Hamilton’s Catechism (1552) «e ha\e, 
‘Thoilc young harms to cum' But the list of 
Middle English i%ords and phrases for i\hich the 
Scottish reuser was construned* to find for his 
readers more familiar expressions is a large one, and 
It is this which gives to his version for students of 
the language an almost unique philological value. 

In the Scots Mew Testament the last eight 
verses of the first chapter of Matthew’s gospel are 
thus worded 

15 ot the generatioun of Cnst v'six thus Quhen Mane 
the Modcr of Jesu was spousit to Joseph, liefore thai com 
togeddir, scho was fundm haujaig of the Ifaligast in 
wambe. Vnd Joseph hir husband, for ht was nchtiusc, 
and wald not publice hir, he irald pnuclie baue left lur 
hot quhile he thouchte this thingis, Lo the angel of the 
Lord appent to him in slepe, and said, Josephe, the -onn 
of Dauid, wil thou nocht drede to tab Mane thin waf for 
that that is bom of hir is of the Haligast And scho 
sal here a sonn, and thou sal cal his name jesas for he 
sal mak ins pepele saif fra thor synnis Forsutli al this 
was done that it suld be fulfilht that was said of the Lorde 
be a prophet, sajand, Lo a virginc sal haue m wambe, 
and scho sal here a sonn, and thai sal cal his name 
Emmanuel, that is to say, God with vs. And Joseph 
raise fra slepe and did as the angel of tlie Lord comandit 
him, and luke Mane his spous and he knew hir nocht 
til scho liad bora hir tirst begettm sonn and calht his 
name Jesus. 

How closely this follows the English rendering 
from which it was adapted will be seen on compar- 
ing Purve/b version of the same passage as given 
m Dr Skeat’s Wyclifite New Testament, reprinted 
from Fotshall and Madden (Clarendon Press, 1879) 

hut the generacioun of CnAwas thus Whvnne Mane, 
the raodir of Jhcsn, was spousid to Joacph, bifort ihci 
camen togiilere, she was foundun hau_,nge of the llooli 
Goost m ihewombe. And Joseph, hire hosebondc, for 
he was njhtful and wold not puplisch hir, he wolde 
pniieli hauc ielt hir But while he tiiou5hte these thingis 
lo ' the aungel of ihe Lord appendc m sleep to hyan, and 
scide, Joseph the sone of Dauid, nyl thou drede to take 
Mane, thi wiyf , for that thing that is borun m hir is of 
the IIooli Goost. And slie shal bcrc a sone, and thou 
shalt clepe IiL name Jhesus , for he schal make his puple 
saaf fro her synnes For al this thing was don, tliat it 
scbuld be fulnllid that was seidof»lbe Lord bi a prophefe, 
seiyaigc, I o' a virgym shal haue in wombe, and she schal 
licre a sone and diet schulcn clepe his name Emanuel, 
that is to scie, God with vs. And loseph roos fro sleepc 
and dide as the aungel of the Lord comaundide hyan, 
and took J/aru his wijf , and be knew her not, til she 
hadde borun hec firste bigetc sone, and depide Ins 
name Jhesus. 

The Parable of the Virgins begins thus in the 
Scots, m direct agreement w iih the English 

Than the kingdome of heuims salbc like lo ten virgims, 
the quhilk tukc lliare lampis and went out agines the 
spouse and the spouses. And v of lhame war fulcs, and 
V prudent Rot the v fules tube lhare lampis, and lube 
nocht ode with thame Bot the v prudent tube ode m 
lhare vescheU w ilh lhare lampis. And while the spouse 
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tanel al that nappit and slepiL Lot at midnycbt a trie 
v/as made, Lo the spouse curamis ga ye out to meet 
him. lhan al the vargiiiis taibe vp and arayit thare 
lampis And the fules said to ihe wise, Cefe ye to va. 
of your oile for our lampis ar sloknyl [Cngk ‘ben 
quenchid’] Tlie prudent ansuerde and saide, Or per 
aventure it suffice nocht to vs and you ga yc raUier lo 
men that sellis and by lo you. And qubtle that, went for 
lo by, the spouse com, and that that war reddy enteret 
with him 10 the weddingis and the yet was closet. 

T G L. 

(This Scots Xcw Testament, interesting from so many poinis of 
vreis, vr-as m 1S99-1904 being edited for the Scomsh Text Society 
by Dr Thomas Graves tan, to whom we one the above account of 
the wort, as well as the extracts from it. 

The dose dependence of the Scots version on Purvey s English 
wonting IS conspicuous in every verse, the usual dilTcrcncc being 
merely that Scots spellings or forms arc pm — word for word— 111 
place of the corrcsponduig English or southern ones — and c/rr 
forgaand ^oirA fra for fro kirk for fur lu quhnt^quluit^t^ukain 
for rvJuii afun^'wliotiie ‘thouknawis for ' thou Lnowist 'uuhy 
brctis thy dtsophs for wht hreten tbt duciplis , and so on 
Sometunes of course a dutinct northern word is used — ' biggit his 
hous on a staan for ‘bddid his hous on a stoon Rarely the 
changes seem needless and arbitrary hut intr^ and lutrkaessr arc 
regularly siibsiituicd for ifrrk and dirknris though Jrf is a 
common Scots word Not seldom as nii„ht b^ expected from the 
date and other citcurosianccs, the SeQUish version £s nearer the 
modem English Oian Uic old English rarely, but occasmiially, 
more archaic In Matthew s gospel there arc only two or tlircc 
passages m which the Scottish scntie cither deliberately chooses a 
slightly ddferent rendenng or perhaps follows a copy with readings 
diderent from those of the printed cdiuoiis of Purvey ilius in All 
3 e that travailes and ben ehargid, come to me, and V schal fulfille 
you the Scots maVes It, Al >c that travales and ar chargit cum to 
me and I sal refresch you, where the older WycUfiie vemon has 
‘ful/iile or refresch and in the phrase schal not qitcnche a smo- 
ynge (lax the Scots has ‘stokm a sroewland brand. Almoit the 
only word that need seriously piuzlc a Scotsman who knows niodern 
Scotcli is in the phrase ‘a flolc of niony swyiie icsewand — feseuaittf 
unusual m Scotch being an adapted Scout h spelling of tlie siandaid 
old English leseuytige ‘paslunog which is Purvey s word The 
Scots has /*r/iV for the English pifie (people), p tr t/rstr ft r pa/rur 
exerft for oNfrrkuii adultru for irtoi/nr tnitm and tJutir for 
/trill aiidArr(ni the sense of Mrni and t/irir) abide and nhid/j for 
abidrn and abidi/k, realtitr for leiiiiie tiiuid for iigg^ugr caii for 
clepe foltora for me reticke for dtcJte — ‘gif a hlindmau Icid a Mmd 
man bathe fade doun into the seuchc The English troil and iot/ur 
are not represented in Scots by t me and tather but by tl at aite and 
that ther English / in. is Scots (with glovs) dorul/t (or aetait) 
sour doui becomes sour dautne (or bl en) btisrchel is buicliet (or 
furlat) erte of com arc ekirti (Bums s ttHers) str iigtre bcvomcv 
father /aShis rodJts gesseu -true greteu sa/iix repeu Sikcns 
herytng loityng mcsits iefetmeu In the parable of the talents 
vro have besiunt (Engtyand 3 rr rmf respecuvely ‘puppileans and 
boons and puphcanis and liurcs. In synagogis or evrnens of 
stietis the Scotsman rejects tlie French word con cris (Ff coructre) 
and prefers ihc sVnglO'Saxon ueutis, C/umdel ir ix one of the vxry 
fev cases where the Scots prefers a French form fir the English 
c^iti /i/stiie Describing Christ s boat -choggid with wawts (vo 
Purvey), the Scoisnian puts catchci with waivis and for ‘liifid with 
wawes keucTit with waivis fee. cos credy Tlic * reed w-awed with 
the wynd becomes, lev olcmnly, waggit with wind ‘ivoulhcr 
cast ye your marganUv befor swyme is the Scots rcspclhog if 
octhir caste Ve Sour margantts before swyne and Purveys 
dcscnption ot Matthew ‘wttyugc in a tolbothe (i e. in the custom 
house) IS Cuthfully reproduced in the Scots stiiand in a tolbmhc. 
The Scou simply repeals the EngUsli undiiir muiivt us m diaw 
on breed lhar philatencs and magnihes hcmmis Mha iccndis 
mynt 11 an obvious alterauon less so cicngeand a my go hot 
suclliand a camnic for ‘clcnsioge a gnaiic but swoewymge a 
camcle. Eddnx and eddns birdis is alraosihtcraumfatvipers and 
generation of vipers) and so is ‘ ahhominaiioun of discomfoit 
(A.V ‘desolation ). The Scots has ‘loIbiitHe again where the 
English has * moot halle * for the hall 10 the governor s house w here 
C 3 iriit was crowned witlithoms. Pilate of Pounce m both oddly 
repre-vents Pontnis Pilate and ‘Sy mount or ‘SyTiioai the ustnJ 
form in the Enghsb, ts ui the Scots Symoo. — Ed 1 
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Sir Davad Lyndsay , (as by Lamg) to Robert 
Wedderbum, vicar of Dundee, one of the same 
femily to which we owe the Gitde and Codhe 
Ballatts (pages 216-17) , to Sir James Inglis, abbot 
of Culross (died m 1531) , and to Sir James Inglis, 
chaplain of Cambuskenneth Abbey — m no case on 
conclusive evidence. Thus Leyden, hanng re 
marked on imitations of Gavm Douglas in ihe 
Complaynt, insisted that the comcidences m 
detached thoughts, arguments, illustrations, and 
words between the Complaynt and Sir David 
Lyndsa/s works were suffiaent to justifj the 
attnbution of the Complaynt to the Lvon King 
(four of whose acknowledged works are called 
Complaynt') Mr Craigie’s discovery that the 
author of the Complaynt plagiansed from an un- 
pnnted translation of Ovtd, by Octavien de St 
Gelais, Bishop of AngouISme — possibl) from the 
same MS now in the Bibhotbdque de I’Arsenal — 
makes it almost certain that the work was wntten 
as well as pnnted m Pans, and probable that the 
author was in attendance on the joung Queen of 
Scotland Robert Wedderbum was also, it should 
be noted, m Pans in 1534-49. 

The following is another portion of this odd 
miscellanj, the ‘Monologue’ 

There eftir I herd the rumour of ramraasche foulis 
ande of beystis that made gnte heir, quhilk past Iiesyde 
burms and boggis on green banku, to seik ther susten 
tatione Their brutal sound did redond to the hie 
skyis, quhil the deepe hou cauemis of cleuchis and 
rotche craggis ansuert vitht ane high not of that samyn 
sound as thay beystis hed blauen It aperit be pre 
sumyng and presuposing that blaberand Eccho had been 
bid in ane hou hole, cryand hyr half ansueir, quhen 
Karcissus rycht soryc socht for his saruandis, quhen 
he vas in ane forrest, far fra ony folkis, and there efur 
for loue of Eccho be dronnit m ane drau vel Nou 
to tel treutht of the lieyslis that made sic heir, and of 
the dyn that the foulis did, ther syndry soundly hed 
nolhir temperance nor tune. For fyrst furtht on the 
fresche fieldis the nolt maid noyis \ itht mony loud lou 
Kaylht horse and meyns did fast nee, and the foils 
nechyT The bullis began to bnllir, quhen the scheip 
began to blait, because the calfis began till mo, quhen 
the do,^is berkit. Than the suyme began to qahryne 
quhen thai herd the asse rair, quhilk gait the henms 
kekkyl quhen the cokis creu. The chekyns began to 
peu quhen the glcd quhissillit The fox follouit the 
fed geise and gart them cry claik. The gaysbngis 
cryit quhilk quhilk, and the dukis cryat quaik. The 
ropeen of the rauynis gart the crans crope The huddit 
crams cryit varrok varrok, quhen the suannis mumit, 
because the gray goul raau pronosticat ane stonnc. 
The turtil began for to greit, quhen the cuschet zoulit. 
The titlene follow it the goUk, and gart hyr sing guk 
guk. The dou croulit hyr sad sang that soundit lyik 
sorrou. Robeen and the htil vran var hamely m 
vyntir The jargolyne of the suallou gart the lay langil, 
than the maueis maid myrtht, for to mok the merle. 
Tlie lauerok maid melody vp hie in the skyis The 
nychtingal al the nycht sang sneit notis.. The tuechitis 
cryit theuis nek, quhen the piettis clattnt. The garruling 
of the stirlene gart the sparrou cheip The lymtquhit 


sang cuntirpoint quhen the OS31I yelpit The grene 
serene sang sneit, quhen the gold spyuk chantit. The 
rede schank cryit my fut my fut, and the oxee cryit 
tuett The herrons gaif ane vyild skrech as the kyl 
hed bene m fyar, quhilk gart the quhapis for fleyitnes 
fle far fra hame 

(Fr mvuus/e) collected btir, birr, noise cleu^hs 
dclU tvicht (Fr rocliiy, rock bLabcrattd whispering rwU neat- 
cattle gUd lute crans cranes gonl mau gull maw cuscAcif 
cuslut dove iitUnt, hedge spirrow goilk^ gowk, cuckoo, dout 
dove MataiSt thrush iturU bUckbud laturrok lark tuechitiSt 
pee wits lapwmgs put magpie sitrletu starling lyniqnhit 
Imoet oihd ousel grttu strcnct greenfinch goUi spytih gold 
finch axcr^ ox-eye tomtit quhnpis whnups curlews Jieyittus% 
fngbtenedness 

The odd list of beast and bird cnes has a note- 
worthy resemblance to the seventy-one given by 
Urquhart m translating from Rabelais, Book ul 
chap 13, though only a few of Urquhards quite 
correspond (e.g kekyl instead of cackle , raiy- 
masche and rauwge are used differently) Rabelais 
bad but mne cnes, the rest being Urquhart’s 
additions Not merely the sudden and incon- 
gruous transitions of the ‘ Monologue,’ but its 
method of giving detailed and preposterous lists 
of odd or unusual words and names is in the 
Rabelaisian manner , and Pantagruel’s voyage in 
Book IV — if we were sure that it was by Rabelais 
and was known before the Complaynt in its first 
form was issued — might almost be held to have 
suggested several things in the ‘ Monologue’— the 
nautical words of command, shipmen’s chanties, the 
list of culvenns and other guns, and the confound- 
ing noise of the gunnery m the naval battle. Thus 
It is difficult to believe, for example, that the odd 
cry holabar is other than the hattll la barre shouted 
m the storm in Rabelais The third book was 
doubtless the book of the season at Pans m 1 546 , 
and the fourth, like the third, may hav e been read 
in MS before it was pnnted or published 

See the cdiuons of Lejdcn and Murraj abore men* weed for 
ihc dependence on Alam Charticr sec Mr W A NciUon m the 
youmnl c/ Gcmtanic Philology Na 4 for the plagiarum from St 
GeUua, Mr Cnugie m the Modem Quarterly of Language and 
Liieraturt^ No 4 (1899). 

Johu Bclleudcn was bom towurds the close 
of the fifteenth century, and in 1508 matnculated at 
St Andrews as ‘of the Lothian nation’ He com- 
pleted bis education at Pans, where he took the 
degree of D D at the Sorbonne He was attached 
to the court of James V, had some charge of the 
young king’s studies, and for him executed his 
famous translation of Boece’s Historia Geniis 
Stotorum This and his version of the first five 
books of Livy (both done m 1533) are interesting 
as early specimens of Scottish prose. On the 
strength of his metneal ‘ Prohemes,’ or prologues, 
the Dictionary of National Biography has de- 
scribed him as a poet The Croniklis of Scot- 
land is a very free rendering, and contains so 
many passages not to be found m Boece that 
It is m some places almost an original work 
— thQ>’wlv” — t an original authonty Bellenden 
^ favour at the court of James V 
' he executed the translations. 
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plesand Ballaits, contains again translations mainly 
direct from German versions But to each part 
are added a number of miscellaneous pieces, some 
probably quite ongmal, some possibly from Eng- 
lish sources More of them are religious, either 
de\ ooonal or contro\ ersial , many of them are pro- 
fane songs spintuahsed, such as those that still 
retain the old first Imes Quito ti at my lumdo^ 
qiihOj Joline, cum kts me iioiUj Hay now the day 
dawis One, IVelcum, Fortoiin, was as obwously 
a song of norldly love, uhich, proscnbed by the 
General Assembly of 1568, was unknown till Dr 
Mitchell pnnted it in 1896 , one not in the oldest 
editions — The Pape, Inai Pagane full of pryde — and 
not from Wedderbume’s pen, was not proscnbed, 
has sunned to be perhaps the best known, and 
yet is, in its reprobation of the ways of pnests, 
monks, and nuns, in places so scurrilous that Dr 
Mitchell, editing a standard text for a learned 
society, has thought it advisable to suppress some 
of the lines Several of those from the German 
were onginally done mto German from old Latin 
hymns , one, In diihi fubilo, is onginally a maca- 
ronic of Latin and German, Scotch taking the place 
of the German in the Dundee version, and the 
Latin being left untranslated Of the collection Dr 
Julian, supreme autlionty on hymns, says ‘Some 
of the pieces, though rude, have a wonderful pathos, 
and ev en beauty ’ It should be noted that at the 
same date the English people had no popular 
collection of any thing that could be called hy mns 
Sternhold and Hopkins in the v anous issues con- 
tained only versions of the psalms Coverdale’s 
Psalms and Sfiriluall Songs, which are much 
tamer than the Ballaits, never took hold on the 
popular mind Cov erdale’s w ere largely translated 
from the same sources, and four of them very 
closelv agree with four of the Ballatis, so that 
It has been alleged that Coverdale’s four were 
simply done by M''edderbume into Scotch But 
Dr Mitchell inclmes to think the Scots version the 
older The attempt to utilise for sacred purposes 
popular profane tunes, and to supersede unholy 
songs by pious ones, was nothing new , it had been 
practised in France and Germany long before the 
Reformation , and Bardesanes, the Syman Gnostic, 
and his son Harmodius, in the third century, were 
amongst the number of those who, as John Wesley 
put It, refused to let the devnl have all the good 
tunes 

The first verse only of the following is an 
adaptation of the old English song usually prmted 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

And It IS well nigh day. 

And Harry our king is gone hunting 
To bring the deer to bay 

The spintuahsed version runs thus 

With huntis V p, w ith himtis vp. 

It IS now perhte day, 

Jefus, our King, is gane in hunting 
Quha lykis to fpeid thav may 


Ane curCt fox lay hid m rox rocka 

This long and mony ane day, 

Deuounng fcheip, qulull he micht crap, 

Kane micht him fchaip away escape 

It did hun gude to laip the blude 

Of zoung and tender hnimis , joung 

None culd he mis, for all was his. 

The zoung anis with thair dammis. 

The hunter is Christ that huntes m haist. 

The hundis ar Peter and Pauli, 

The Paip is the fox, Rome is the rox. 

That rubbis vs on the galL 

The Palp 

The Paip, that pagane full of pryde, 

He hes vs blindit lang , 

For quhair the blind the blind dois gyde, 

Na wonder tbay ga wrung 
Lyke prince and king he led the rmg 
Of all miqmne 
Hay tnx, tryme go tnx, 

Vnder the grene wod tree. 

Bot his abommatioun 
The Lord hes brocht to hcht 
His Popifche pryde, and thnnfalde crovvne, threefold 
Mmaill hes loift thair micht , 

His plak pardounis ar bot lardoums decou 

Of new found vanitie 
Hay tnx, tryme go tn\, Ac. 

His Cardmallis hes cans to mume, 

His Bifchoppis home aback 
His Abbottis gat ane vncoulh turne, 

Quhen fchauelmgis w ent to lack 

As no German ongmal is known for the follow - 
mg, It may both be a spuntualised form of the song 
with the same name menuoned m The Complaynt 
of Scottande 

Rycbt sorehe musyng m my mvnde. 

For pieUe sore my hart is pymde 
Quhen I remember on Christ sa kynde. 

That savit me 

Nane culd me saif from ihyne idl ynde here to Imha 
Bot onhe he. 

He IS the way, trothe, lyfe and ly cht. 

The varray port till heaven full rycht 
Quha entens nocht be his greit mycht 
Ane theif is he 

That vvald presume be his awm mycht 
Sauit to be 

I grant that I half faultit sore, have commmed faults 
To stok and stane geuand bis glore giving hli glory 
And heipand wairkts mto store 
For my remeid 

War nocht his mercy is the more 
I had hem detd 

Thow lytill bill, tliy wayis thou wend book, poem 
And schaw my mynde fra end to end 
Till thame that wdl repent and mend 
Thow schaw thame till 
Beleue in Chnst, quhom God hes send 
And wirk bis wall 
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/« i/u/a Jubtlo, pnntcd both by Latng and 
Mitchell m four lines, thus begins 
In dulci jnlnlo now let 
us sing with uiirth and jo, 

Our liartia consolatioun 
Ijis t» pratpio , 

And schjTiis as the Sone, 

Matns tn giemio 
Alpha is it 0, 

Alpha ls it 0 

In 1878 Dr David Laing edited the GuJi aiul GodUt BxUahs 
(1B6B), from the edition of 1578 Profossor Mitchell, in hi^ elaborate 
edition for the Scottish Text Socictj, had also for comiiarisou a 
copy of the older edition of 1567, one cop> of winch he had heard 
of first m 1866. 

lirchhisliop Uaiiuiltoii’v. C’.itoclii'iiu.— 1 he 

Catechism knowm as Arclibishop H'lmiltons lie 
cause It was issued by his authority iftcr licing 
examined and approx cd by the Proxincial Council 
over which he presided m Edinburgli, Januai') 26, 
1551-2, IS a masterpiece of its kind It was \tr> 
carefully prepared for its purpose as a iiopiilar 
exposition of Roman Catholic doctrine to be read 
by the parish pnest from the pulpit in lieu of i 
sermon Dignified in style, free from colloquialisms 
or any affectation of foreign phraseology , it is one 
of the best standards of the literary bcots of the 
period (see page 167) 

The Catechism thus expounds the ninth sin 
against the first command— the first m the Catho- 
lic reckoning including what most Protestants 
dixide into first and second Witchcraft, it will 
be seen, was as real a trouble to the Catholic Kirk 
m Scotland as it was aftcnxards to the Church of 
the Reformation 

The nynt, lhai brek thi'i Command, quluisacxir uais 
Wichecraft, Nicromansie, Itnchantmenl, Juglanc ortnxiib 
in ihame, or seikis thair help, quhasa hppiiinis to wtrdis 
or dremis, quhasa lippinms to defend thair self, or tliair 
beistis, orgeir agams fyre, waiter, swerd, noysum bcistis 
with certene takmms or waitmgis supersticiously 

And gyf ony man or woman wald say Oft tynus we 
se, that thingis cummis to passe, quhilk do mans sais. 
Oft tymes men and bcistis ar helpit be W7tchis charnns 
Oft tymes geir, tynt or stoxvin, is gettin agane be cown 
gerars, and sa apperandly, it is nocht evil done to seike 
for siclike help 0 thou wretcliit and blind man or 
woman, that thinkis or says siclike wordis, knaw thow 
well and understand, that quhen saexir thow spens or 
seikis for ony help, counsel, reinede, consolation or defence 
at ony wytclic, socerar, cowngerar or siclike dissaxeiis, 
thow dois greit injure to thi Lord God, because that thow 
takis the honour and service quhilk aucht to be gexm to 
God allanerly, and giffis it to the de\al, quhilk is deidly 
enemie to thy sauL For xvithout dout, all Wytehes, 
Nigromancens and siclike, workis be operatioun of the 
devd under a paction, condition, band or obligation of 
semce and honour to be made to him. Mairouir thow 
sa doand, condemnis thi awn saule to panis eternal, 
because that thow forsakis utterly thi Lord God quhilk 
hais creat the to his awin ymage and liknes, and re- 
demit the with na lesse pnee than widi the precious 
blud of his awin natural sone our saiviour Jesus Christ 
Attouw thow brekis thi condition and band of service 


made to liiiii m the sacrament of Raptyme. Finally 
thou art made as ane Pagan, Saracene or Infidele and 
3.1II perisclic for eviriiiair, excejit thou amend thy lyfe 
lie trew, scliarp, and lang penance fjuliat is deidly 
syn, hot wilfiill iraiisgressioun of the eoinmand of Cod 
lhaii, how can thow that is ane wytclic, or giffis creil)te 
to be hclpit be ^\)tchcraft, excuse the fra deidly syn 
and eiidles damnation, seand that God almychly ejtprcsly 
m his haly law forbiddi-. al kindis of wyteheeraft and 
siclike del line saiaml thus Am ansitrahimtiii, nri ohstr 
rahths somnui Use m kynd of wylchcnft, and lak na 
tent to dremn- And a litle efltr bend Aon decltmtis 
ad j'l/a^i)s,ii£i ab anolts ah inni SCI cilmnin ut pollmmtni 
per cos, c^o doiiiiiitis dens r ester Gang nocht to witchis 
for ony help or confort, iiolher seik for couusell at ony 
socerar, for -.3 doand, ye are fylit in your saulis lie tlianie, 
lor 1 am your Imrd tiod And to inak an aiiswar to tin 
argument 1 lie devil sumtyme m smal mailers schawis 
to the the verile, Ujt to that effeek, that finally he may 
cause the gif credit to Ills lesingis an>l lilaek faLet, m 
maters of greit weelit eoncermiig tin said buiulyme he 
will help the to get agane the guddis of this warld, hot 
his intent is, tint Imally he may cause the tyaie the 
guddis of the warld lo eaim Smntyme he wd help 
the lo recover the heltli of ihi liody, bot to that effccn., 
that liiially he may bring the to eternal dede of tin saul 
l,)uharfor all irew cbrislm men and wcmeii, su’d noehl 
only lie the command of Gixl use n.a kind of wiidicraft, 
liot alswa suld seik for na help al wilchis, because 
that all siclike doing is injurius lo Cod, and damnable 
to mans saul 

Kollier can thai excuse tliaiiie self fra traii-sgrcssioil 
of the first command, that siii«.rsliciou.'ily obscrvis anc 
day niair than ane other, as ccrtanc craftis men, quhilk 
will noeht begin thair warke on the saterday, ecrtane 
schipiiien or niamiars will noeht begin to sail on the 
satterday, certane Iravebrs will nocht begin thair jomav 
on the sattarday, quhilk is plane super titiou, liexausc 
lliat God almyelily made the satterday as vvcll as he 
made all other dayis of the vvoukc Quharlor all lesum 
warkis may K liegon aL wel on the Satterday as ony other 
day of the wouke, qululk is nocht coinnundit lialv day 
Siclik supersticion is amang thaiiie, th.at wilt nocht betn-ch 
or enle the Ixhlis of thair freindis on the Aortli part of 
the kirk yard, trowand that thair is mair halynes or vcrlew 
on the South syde tlian on the Aorth It is noeht un 
knawni lo us, that nionv and sundry utlier Sinfull and 
damnable kindis of witchceraftis and superstilionis ar usit 
amang sum men and wemen, quhilk at ihis tyane we can 
nocht rcherse and reprove in sjieeial, thairfor according 
toourdewtie we require yow forbeir thame all, bec.ausc 
thai ar all damnable to your saulis 

Tnistis tiuvts uertts, wcinlv, prcdicuom tr//n. inist 
/ iltums, tokens sjicrist asks Jus xveru dccciv ets tcsin^, 
l>Inc lose ,/rte, death uvief-r, vveek tesnut lawful 

T G L. 

[The Catechism was edned b> Dr Tliomas Graves Law for tlic 
Clarendon Press in 1684 , the extract follows dial edition. — Eie] 

John Kno\ — Though in the first place and 
pre eminently a man of acDon, it is by undoubted 
nght that John Knox claims a place in the history 
of English literature His published writings fill 
SIX thick volumes, and two at least out of the six, 
alike by their literary quality and the importance 
of the themes vv ith vv hich they deal, may' fairly' be 
tanked among the great books of the language. 
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What was said of Julius Caesar maj be said with 
perfect truth of Kno-v — he wrote with the same 
force wnth which he fought 

Knox received a learned education, and, as fer 
as incessant and absorbing pubhc cares would per- 
mit, he was a student to the end of his life Bom 
near Haddington in 1505, he probably attended 
the burgh school of that town Dunng the years 
1522 and 1523 he studied at the University of 
Glasgow, and dunng part of this penod he had as 
one of his teachers 
the famous school- 
man, John Major, 
b) whom he would 
be initiated into all 
the intncaaes of 
the scholastic the- 
ologj WTiatev er 
nia> have been his 
debt to Major, it 
is certain that the 
theological writings 
of Knox are essen- 
tially scholastic, 
alike by the ab- 
stractness of their 
subjects and the 
method uid spint 
with which they 
are handled For 
a penod of some 
eighteen years 
Knox now passes 
completely out of 
sight. When he 
reappears he is m 
official connection 
with the Church of 
Rome, but is on the 
verge of that turn- 
ing-point in his 
career which 
divides his life m 
twain According to Knox’s own testimony, it 
was his intercourse vvith George Wishart, begun 
m December 1545, vvhich led to his embracing 
that form of faith to which he was henceforth to 
devote himself with such memorable results for 
the future of Scotland The immediate conse- 
quences of his change of faith w ere disastrous for 
himself The burning of Wishait and the murder 
of Cardinal Beaton directly bore on his own 
personal safety His abode in the Castle of 
St Andrews, his nineteen months in the French 
gallejs, his twelve years’ exile, were the imme- 
diate results of his association with Wishart , and 
his changed purposes in life determined the entire 
aim and scope of his literary production There is 
but one theme and one object m all his six volumes 
— the furtherani e of the Protestant form of faith 
and the extinction of the doctnnes of Rome So 
all absorbing is his purpose that it would be hard 


to find a page m all his wntings (including his 
familiar letters) that does not bear more or less 
directly on the mission to which he had given 
himself 

From 1549 to 1554 Knox spent his exde in 
vanous part^ of England The results of his 
sojourn m that country — his success in spreading 
the new religious opimons at Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Newcastle, and elsewhere, the modifications he 
succeeded m effecting in the formulanes of the 

Church of England 
— are a notable 
chapter in the re- 
ligious history of 
Bntain. As far as 
hterary effort is 
concerned, how- 
ever, these } ears in 
England were not 
fruitful It IS with 
his flight to the 
Continent shortly 
after the accession 
of Mary Tudor 
(1553) that he be- 
gan that long senes 
of occasional writ- 
ings which were to 
make him a volu- 
minous author 
Some months spent 
at Dieppe, about 
a year (1554-5) at 
F rankfort - on - the- 
Main, and about 
four in Geneva 
(with an interven- 
ing visit to Scot- 
land) completed the 
penod of Knox’s 
exile Hortatory 
letters to the Pro- 
testants in Scotland 
and England and expository' theological treatises 
make up the bulk of his hterary production 
throughout these years By the place it holds 
m the history of political opinion, one of his 
many pamphlets deserv es at least a passing notice 
— his famous First Bhist 0/ the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women The pam- 
phlet had a resounding notonety at the time of its 
appearance, and may still be read with interest at 
once as a specimen of the controv ersial literature 
of the period md as the expression of opinions 
which were shared by Jean Bodin, the greatest 
pohtical thinker of the sixteenth century As far 
as literary quality is concerned, however, the R/ast 
by no means shows Knox at his best It is essen- 
tially an ill-considered performance, as he himself, 
indeed, came to admit — undigested and ill-reasoned, 
violent without being powerful, and with few of 
those great strokes vvhich abound in the work on 
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which his reputation as a writer must mainly 
rest 

It was the singular fortune of Kno)^ to be at 
once tlie chief actor in a naUonal re\oIution and 
Its pre eminent interpreter and histonan It was 
in the beginning of May 1559 that he finally re- 
turned to Scotland He found the country in tlic 
throes of the struggle which was to end in the oxer- 
throw' of the ancient Church and in tlie establish- 
ment of Protestantism , and till his death m 1572 
It was to tliese ends that he dexoted himself with 
that intensity of purpose and those extraordinary 
gifts of mind and character which haxc gixen him 
his supreme place in the memory of his country- 
men It was at once by word and deed that Knox 
advanced the cause on xxliich he had set Ins he irt , 
for, unlike men of tlie type of Saxonarola, he 
combined tlie passionate self abandonment of the 
popular orator with the prudence of the practical 
politician ‘I assure you,’ wrote Randol))h, the 
English agent in bcotl ind, to Cecil, the gre it 
Minister of Eluabeth— ‘ I assure you the voice of 
one man is able in one hour to put more life in us 
til m fixe hundred trumpets continu illy blustering 
in our ears’ If his power of speech was thus 
so foimidablc, the course of ex tuts condusixely 
proved tliat none of the Protestant lords, pro 
fessed politicians Uiough they were, saw so clearly 
and comprehensixely the conditions of the exentual 
triumph of the new faith and the new national 
policy With tlie details of the great struggle we 
are not here directly concerned , but it is to be 
noted that it is precisely those qualities which he 
displayed in his public action— the combination of 
enthusiasm and shrewd sense — which gives its dis 
tinctive character to his monumental ! Intone of 
the Reformatioun in Scotland 

As originally conceived, Knox’s Historu was to 
have been limited to the period between 1558 ind 
August of 1561 — the date of the return of Queen 
Mary' to Scotland , and its main object was to be 
the justification of the Protestant party in its pro- 
ceedings against the Crowai Fortunately both for 
literature and history, the work grew on his hands 
till It attained a scope which fully justifies the 
title by which it came to be known Of the fixe 
books of xxhich it consists, the first relates the 
growth of Protestant opinion till the year 1558, 
the second and third deal xvith tlie rcxolution 
which ended m the Treaty of Leith and the 
establishment of Protestantism as the national 
religion, the fourth is in large degree autobiog- 
raphy, and the fifth continues the narratixe from 
1564 to 1567 With the exception of the last, 
which did not receive the authoPs final touch, each 
of the books possesses a specific character and 
value of Its ovxn As a rapid andxaxid surxeyof 
the gradual breach of Scotland xvith Rome the first 
IS equally striking from the point of view of litera- 
ture and history Such passages as those which 
desenbe the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton, the 
rout of Solway Moss, the murder of Cardinal 


Beaton, and the battle of Pinkie arc historical 
paintings which are engrivcd on the national 
mind The second and fourth books deserve the 
high priise th it by the subsUinUation of facts 
by abundant original documents they satisfy the 
criterion of modern historical criticism But it is 
tile fourth book of hia Histone that rex cals m their 
strength and weakness all the powers of Knox as 
a man and as a writer Ills theme is the conflict 
of tlie old and tlie new religions , but here we are 
far from the abstract disquisitions which make un 
readable the bulk of Ins other productions. Mary 
Stuart as the embodiment of error, and himself 
as the xehicle of truth— it is on these two figures 
that, as in some spiritiiil drama, he fixes our eyes 
with all the passion md skill of a great uncon- 
scious artist. His repioiis of his four successive 
interviews with Mary ire menace ihle photographs, 
which by iheir truth ind xiiacity would alone be 
the adequ ite proof of his special literary gift But, 
in truth, Knox was endowed in abundance with all 
the equipment of the so c died picturesque his- 
torian He had the lecnest of eyes for all the 
details of life, and from his xaned exjienence in 
court and e“iini) ind dehberitixc assemblv, he had 
enjoxed the moai ample opportunities of exercising 
his gift Of bittles he writes with a gusto that 
suggests the doughty man at arms ratlier th m the 
apostle of die religion of peace. We haxc cilled 
him an unconscious artist, but this descnption 
must be taken with certain rcscnes Owing per 
haps to his residence m England and his inter- 
course xxith English exiles abroad, he was led, in liis 
Histone espcci illy, to employ a style so much more 
English than the xeiTi icul ir Scots of the period as 
to draxx down on him the reprobation of Catholic 
controxersi.ilists for his unpatriotic preference for 
the southern form of siieech We have it on his 
own xvord that he deliberatelx introduced the 
lighter play of mind into the conduct of the most 
senous atiairs ‘ Mel inchohous reasons,’ he said, 
‘would have some mirth intermixed’ Even in his 
phraseolog'y it would seem that, at least on occi 
Sion, he consciously employed a certain literary 
artifice Such an expression as ‘ The foolish fanuasy 
of facile flesh’ attests i conscious aim it litenry 
effect Nevertheless the general impression pro- 
duced by the work of Knox is that of i great 
natunl force manifesting itself in literature as m 
life with the various and overpowering energies of 
an original mind and character, which under no 
circumstances could haxc been determined by con- 
ventional trammels, whether of art or life 

Such arc the high qualiUes Uiat arc generally 
conceded to Knox as a wnter of history , yet m 
exact proportion are the defects that belong to 
them In adversaries he sees no virtue, in opinions 
that collide witli his ovxai he sees only wilful and 
pernicious error Large and sane xievvs of human 
affairs, comprehensive grasp and luminous develop- 
ment of his subject as a whole — of these histoncal 
virtues Knox is totally x'oid As in his actions so 
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in his isnongs, it is precisely that lack of repose 
corahmed lath force, of dignitj and weight of 
thought conjoined with intensit) of feeling, which 
place him beneath the first rank equallj of men of 
action and men of letters. 

An English Invasion. 

Thus ceuased nott Salhan, b) all meanes, to manteane 
his Ivingdome of darkness, and to suppresse the hght of 
Chnstis Eiangell But potent is he against whome thei 
faught, for when tbaj wicked war in greatast secuntie, 
then begane God to sebaw his anger For the thirde day 
ofMaij, m the jear of God Jia. Vc. xluij yeans, withouj 
knowledge of any man in Scotland, (we meane of such as 
should half had the care of the realme,) was scene a great 
nawe of schippis anysang towarde, the Firth The postis 
came to the Go\emour and Cardmall, (who boith war m 
Edmbuigh,) what midtitud of schippu ivare sene, and 
what coarse thei took. This was uponn the Setterday 
befoir nune, Questioun was had, what should thei 
meane ’ Some said, ‘ It is no doubt but thei ar Fughs 
men, and we fear that tbei shall land ' The Cardmall 
senpped [mocked] and said, ‘ It is but the Island flote 
[fleet] thei ar come to mak a =chaw, and to putt us in 
feare I shall lodge all the men-of-ware into my eae 
[eye], that shall land in Scotland ’ Still sittu. the 
Cardmall at his dennare, eann as that thare had bene 
no danger appearing Men convems to gase uponn the 
schippis, some to the Castell Hill, some to the Cnuggis, 
and other places eminent. But thare ivas no questioun, 
‘With what forces shall we resist, yf we be mi-adit’’ 
Sone after sax houns at nycht, war arry\ed and had 
casten anker in the Read [Roads] of Leyth, mo then 
two hundreth sadles. Schortlie thare after the Admiral! 
schot a flote boite, which, frome Grantoun craigis 
till be east Leyth, sounded the deipe, and so returned 
to hir schippe Heirof war diverse opimonis. Men 
of judgement foresaw what it ment But no creditc 
was geann to any that wold say, ‘Thei mynd to land.’ 
.And so past all man to his rest, as yf thei schippis had 
bene a gard for thare defence. 

Upone the poynt of day, upon Sounday, the fourt of 
Mai), addressed thei for landing, and ordered thei thare 
schippis so that a galay or two lade thare snowttis to the 
craiggis The small schippis called pmaces, and light 
horsmen approched als neir as thei could The great 
schippis discharged thare souldiouns in the smallarc 
veschellis, and thei by bottis, sett upon dry land befoir 
ten houns ten thousand men, as was judged, and mo 
The Govemour and Cardmall seing then the thing that 
thei could nott, or att least thei wold nott belcve befoir, 
after tliat thei had maid a brag to feght, fled as fast as 
horse wold cary them , so that after, thei approched nott 
walhin tw enty my llis of the danger The Erie of .Anguss 
and George Dowglas war that nycht freed of ward, (thei 
war m Blakness.) The said Schir George m merymes 
said, ‘ I thank King Haiy and my gentiU Moistens of 
England ’ 

The Engliss army betuix twelf and one hour entered 
in Leyth, fand the tables coiered, the deunans prepared, 
such aboundance of wyne and nctuallis, besydis the other 
substance, that the lyik nches witlim the lynk boundis 
was nott to be found, neyther m Scotland nor England 
Upone the Mononday, the ft ft of Maij, came to thame 
from Berw ik and the Bordour, two thowsand horsmen, 
who being somewhat reposed, tiie army, upoun the 


Medmsday, marched towardis the Tonne of Edmbuigb, 
spoy led and brynt the same, and so did thei the Balicc of 
Halyrud houses The horsmen look the House of Crag 
myllare, and gatt great spoyle tharem, for it being 
judged the slrongast house near the Tonne, other then 
the Castell of Edmburgb, all man sowght to saif thare 
movables thainn. But the stoutness of the Larde gave it 
over vnthout schote of hackque boote, and for his reward 
was caused to merch upoun his foote to Londoun, He is 
now Capitane-of Dumbar and Protest of Edinburgh. 

(From Boot e of the Huloru ) 

An Interview of Efnox and Mary 
The Queyn looked about to some of the reaporlans, 
and said, ‘Your wourdis ar scharpe yneuch as ye have 
spocken thame , but yitt thei war laid to me m ane uther 
maner I know (said sche) that my Landes and ye ar 
nott of ane rehgioim, and thairfoir I can nott blame you 
albeit you have no good opmioun of thame But yf ye 
hear any thing of my self that rayslyikis you, come to my 
self and tell me, and I shall hear you ’ 

‘Madam,’ quod he, ‘I am assured that your Uncles ar 
enemyes to God, and unto his Sonc Jesus Christ , and 
that for manteanance of than awm pompe and worldhe 
glone, that thei spair not to spill the bloode of many 
innocents , and thairfoir I am assured that than inter 
pryses shall have no belter successe then othens half had 
that befoir thame have done that thei do now But as to 
your awnn personage, Madam, I wold be glade to do all 
that I could to your Graces contentment, provided that I 
exceed nott the boundis of my vocatioun, I am called, 
Madam, to ane publict functioun within the Kirk of Cod, 
and am appomted by God to rebuk the synnes and vices 
of alL I am not appomted to come to evene man m 
particular to schaw him his oflense , for Uiat lauboux war 
infinite AT your Grace please to frequent the pubhet 
sermoms, then doubt I nott but that ye shall fullie under 
stand bovth w bat I like and myshke, als weall m your 
Alajeslie as in all olhens Or yf your Grace will assigne 
unto me a certane day and hour when it will please you 
to hear the forme and substance of doctnn wbiche is 
proponed m publict to the Churches of this Realme, I 
will most gladhc await upoun your Grace’s pleasur, tyine, 
and place But to waitt upoun your chalinerMoore, or 
elhs vvhair, and then to have no farther libertie but to 
whisper my mynd in your Grace’s eare, or to tell to you 
what olhens think and speak of you, nealher will my 
conscience nor the vocatioun whairto God hath called me 
suffer It. For albeit at your Grace’s commandiment I am 
hcare now, y lit can not I tell w hat other men shall judge 
of me, that at this tyme of day am absent from my book 
and waytmg upoun the Courte.’ 

‘ \'’ou will not alwayis,’ said sche, ‘ be at your book,’ 
and so turned hir back And the said Johne Knox 
departed n ith a reasonable meary countenance , whairat 
some Papistis offended said, ‘ He is not eflrayed ’ Which 
heard of him, he answered, ‘AYhy should the pleasing 
face of a gentill woman effray me? I have looked in the 
faces of many angne men, and yit have nott bene eflrayed 
above measure’ And so left he the Quene and the 
Courte for that tyme (From Book iv ) 

Knox and Mary’s Ladies-in-Waltlng 
Heinvuth was the Quene more offended, and com 
inanded the said Johne to pass furth of the cabinet, and 
to aby d farther of hir pleasur m the chalmer The Laird 
of Dun taryed, and Lord Johne of Coldingbanie cam into 
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lie u'lnct, d -o th.i i-oith reramed with h)r neyr 
'p^ ^ ire h iurt i Jic siid Johnc staxl m the 
c'^iilf’er i> one wheni men had ne\er acm, (so war all 
I exeepl that the Lord Ochdtrie bay re him com 

(-1 ,e and thairfcir Ik^an he to for^e tallving of the 
hd c w'o liar thair lilting m all thair gorgiou^e 
alli^rell, ihiche eojiied, he mcarelic said, ‘O fa>Te 
I_d\c , hoM pleA^mg liar thi> lyeflf of youns, yf it 
s oe' ! eicr ahyil, and then m the end that lie mvght 
jase to heaiin uiih all this gay gear But fye upoun 
ihit Lna e lltath, tliat luil come ivhitther we will or 
I >' ' \nd when he hea laid on hu. areist, the fouU 
womu> wlU lm-.\e wnth this llesche, be it nc\cr so fayr 
a d -o enler, and the M.alU sowll, I fear shalbe so 
feablt, tliat it can neither cary with it gold, garnassing, 
lariating {tavieling], pearle, nor pretious stanes ’ Vnd 
b; suche meanes procureil he the cumpany of women , 
nd -ti 1 1st the lyme till that the Laird of Dun willerl 
1 iin to departe to he. lioiise quliill new achertisement. 

(t rom l>ool» IV ) 

bcc /Wj' t rjCf / y at Knox collected and edited by David 
I-iJ „ M Cric Z/y** ’/ *) in hnjx (iSia) Hume liroun, John 
A c It / 1 (i^;5) 7 /u Hiftory if thf Kf/ortiiit*i0n fi/ 

// /// \ i’ini UH it SiOtiaiiJt wntlen by 

Jtbo ki OT cditcl [tit'dcrmicJ and abridged] for popular UiC by 
blicfiir C F Gniliri'' (t''y3)L 

PUB, 

tleorge lliit Iiaiitiii. — A.s far as his contribu- 
tion to h ngltsli or hcottish Ittcnturc is concerned, 
Cieor„e 13 uch itnn would call but for the most 
(iirsory notice in the present work Of the two 
fill o volumes which make up his published writ- 
in^,s, some twchc pages cont-tin all that he wrote 
til the vemacul ir — the rest being- tn classical Latin, 
pro-c ind verse- Yet for learned Scots, from his 
own da\ till this, Buchanan has been one of the 
most interesting and important figures in the 
liter try hisiorv oi their country flis Latin para 
phr me of the ISalms has been for three centuries 
the tlehght of culiiv ited Scottish readers, and the 
e inie book, studied in Scottish schools for at legist 
two centuries, formed the taste and ministered to 
the filth of the successive generations of Scottish 
youth By' his History of Scotland also — hailed at 
tlie time of us appearance as the most successful 
leprixluction of classical motlels — he m idc the 
annals of his native country' known to educated 
1 tirope Moreover, the inspiration of his name 
and evantplc, as of the greatest scholar whom 
Seotliiid has produced, has been of the most 
piiteni etiicacy in determining a special line 
of eulturc followed by’ his countrymen, for to 
Buell linn it is mainly due that the study of Latin 
eaitie to hold tts peculiar place in the higher edu- 
c uion of beotland ‘No man,’ says Caldcnvood, 
ivnling of Buehanan in the seventeenth century — 
no III in did merit better of his nation for learning, 
nor therein did bnng it to more glorv and HtJI 
Burton, m the nineteenth could still wme that 
there ife not, jierh ips, aliovc three or four 
n ones holding so proud a pi ice m the homage of 
h , numnnien is Buclian in’s.’ Such being the 
.D-.I imi, name and inilucnce of Buchan in. 
It would seem tlu m the reckoning of tlie literary 


achiev ements of his country he must command an 
intcj-est peculiarly his own 
The life of Buchanan is a typical chapter from 
the history' of the Revival of Letters The scholars 
of the Renaissance were tlie v entable knights errant 
of their time, and few of them had a more varied 
and adv enturous career than Buchanan Bom in 
February 1506, at Killeam in Stirlingshire, he 
received the elements of his education m various 
schools of his native country In his fourteenth 
year he was sent to the University of Pans through 
the good offices of his maternal uncle, James 
HerioL Pans had for centuries been the dream 
of the studious youth of Scotland , and at the date 
(1520) of Buchanan’s first sojourn there the uni 
versity was passing through a critical penod of its 
lustory' A double conflict was engaging the best 
minds in its schools The teaching of Luther was 
dashing with the religion of Rome , and the study 
of Latin and Greek m the new spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance was asserting itself m opposition to 
the traditional curriculum of the Middle Ages It 
was doubtless during the two years he now spent 
m Pans tliat Buchanan acquired that special bent 
of mind and of intellectual interest which gave him 
his distinctive character as a typical personality of 
his age Hencefonvard the study of the classics, 
and specially of Latin, became the engrossing aim 
of his life, and he pursued it with such natural 
aptitude and such industry as finally won for him 
the admiration of learned Europe and the first 
place among the scholars of his age 111 
health and the failure of means through the 
death of his unde forced Buchanan to return to 
Scotland after some two years’ sojourn in Pans. 
When next we hear of him, it is as a volunteer 
in an expedition led by the Regent Albany against 
England The result of his experience m soldier- 
ing was not encouraging, as m consequence of 
his hardships he was bedridden for the ensuing 
winter Apparently convinced that the career of 
scholar was his true vocation, he resumed Ills 
studies, but on tins occasion at the University of 
St Andrews, where he had for his principal teacher 
the most famous literary Scotsman of Ins gene 
ration, John Major, the author of a History of 
Great Britain and of several folios of scholastic 
theology It was the meeting of the old world 
and the new Buchanan, vvho had in Pans been 
initiated into the intellectual ideals of the new 
generation, found m the highest degree uncon 
genial mere logical subtleties which in the later 
Middle Age had become so barren and unpro- 
fitable After a session at the feet of Major, 
therefore, Buchanan, on taking his degree of 
Bacliclor of Arts, returned (1526) to Pans, where 
he was to make his home for the next ten years 
The Scots College m Pans, founded in 1326 by 
the Bishop of Moray, was hiS first home, and 
thence he graduated M A- in 1528 Being dins 
qualified to act as regent or tutor, Buchanan chosC 
the profession of teaching as the means of c irning 
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his bread, and to the close of his career he remained 
faithful to his choice. With his notable gifts he 
might easily have assured himself a far more 
luxunous existence had he chosen to enter the 
Church , but, as his future was to show, Buchanan 
was a bom man of letters whose chief gratification 
was the untrammelled ex-pression of opinion on 
all the questions which were then agitating men’s 
minds. 

As fiir as Buchanan’s literary ambitions were 
concerned, his 
ideals now lay 
clearly before 
him , inth the rest 
of his career, 
therefore, we may 
deal somewhat 
more briefly 
After some years 
spent in the Col- 
lege of Ste Barbe 
in Pans he be- 
came tutor to the 
i oung Earl of 
Cassillis, whom 
he accompamed 
to Scotland m 
1536 Itisaproof 
of the distinction 
he had already 
won as a scholar 
that he was now 
charged with the 
education of Lord 
James Stewart, a 
natural son of 
James V (not the 
Lord James, it 
should be said, 
known in Scottish 
history as the Earl 
of Moray) A 
senes of inci- 
dents now befell 
Buchanan which, according to his own testimony, 
determined his whole future. At the request of 
the king he wrote a satire (Frauciscaniis) against 
the great Order of the Franciscans, which made 
Scotland too hot for him and drove him to seek 
refuge in England Even m England, where, in 
his own words, he found Henry VIII ‘burning 
Protestant and Catholic alike on the same day and 
in the same fire,’ Buchanan w as not safe, and after 
a stay of si\ months he once more sought a refuge 
in France (1540) Here for the next three years 
we find him acting as a master m a large school 
recendy founded at Bordeaux, where, it is worthy 
of note, he had among his pupils the great essay ist, 
Montaigne. Agam his sarcastic humour seems to 
have brought him into trouble. A satincal dia- 
logue on monastenes created some sensation in the 
city, and, as the Franciscans of Scodand had never 


lost sight of him, he found it advisable to follow 
his fortunes elsewhere. For some years, dunng 
which he suffered much from ill health, he resided 
m various parts of France , but m 1547 he received 
an offer which led to the most notable expenence 
in his varied career This was to make one of a 
band of scholars chosen to act as professors in 
the University of Coimbra m Portugal On the 
way to his destination he passed a few days at 
Salamanca, famous for its great university It 

was the season 
of Lent , the only 
fish to be had 
were conger eels , 
the bread of the 
town was detest- 
able , and Buch- 
anan’s digestion, 
as we know, was 
of the feeblest. 
In an evil hour 
for himself he ate 
meat m the sacred 
season The sm 
w as discovered, 
and was not for- 
gotten Within 
litde more than 
a year Buchanan 
found himself in 
the dungeons of 
the Inquismon at 
Coimbra on a 
general charge of 
heresy, and speci- 
alty of eating 
meat in Lent. 
After a tnal wltiich 
w as protracted 
through a year 
and a half, he 
was confined in a 
monastery by way 
of penance for his 
past unsatisfactory conduct as a true son of the 
Church , and it w as dunng his enforced seclusion 
that he mainly accomplished his famous Latin 
paraphrase of the Psalms On his release (1552) 
he again, after a bnef visit to England, settled m 
P ranee , for, though he had spoken so freely re- 
garding the doctrines of the Church and the 
morals of the clergy, he was still at heart a 
Catholic. His last years in France were spent m 
the capacity of tutor to the son of the Mar^chal 
de Bnssac , and on the e.xpiry of this engage- 
ment there were special reasons for his seek 
mg a final home in his native country (1561) By 
further study of the questions at issue between 
Protestantism and Rome he had become conv meed 
that the truth lay with the former, and by the date 
when he saw fit to change his religion Protestantism 
had tnumphed in Scotland. 
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B.Juijnn m lus nfi) siMh %car at 
ihc- d lU of hia return, and ihout'li his health, ne\er 
rohosi, disibkd him from pK)nn<' a ^'rcai part in 
puhliv atTiin,, the tanous oiuccs he successively 
rilled prove the esteem in which he was held as 
die most famous literar} bcotsman of his dav He 
re id Law with Queen Marv, he took a prominent 
pir' in the business of successive General -^s 
seinoi es of the new religion, and he acted for a 
time as 1 ‘rmcipal of the College of St Leonard’s m 
St Lndrews flic part he plaved in the arraign 
ment of Queen Mar> for the murder of Damlcj 
belongs to his historj of the time, and is embodied 
m his tcmble indictment known as the DtUctio 
On the dethronement of M ir> he was entrusted 
with the cducition of her son, afterwards James 
VI , iiid during the rigeiic) of Lennox, he filled 
iKeessivelj the otiues of Director of Chancery 
iiid Keeper of tlie I'rnv Seal His last jears were 
oreupted in the wnting of his Htstoiy of Scotland, 
v.hieh vvas published the jear ifter his death on 
:Sth September 15S3 1 he circumstances of his 

end ire memorable in the historj of letters , he 
died sO jioor iliat his means were insufficient to 
defra) the expenses of Ins funcnl 

With Buch man’s two L itin folios before us the 
(jucstioii mcviUibly suggests itself — What would 
have been his literary ichievcment had he chosen 
Scots or Cnghsji as his vehicle of expression? 
That his work would hive been memorable there 
c in he no manner of doubu In the range and 
var etv and qualUj of his gifts— displaxcd, it is to 
be reiiiembered, through the hampering medium of 
i foreign tongue— he is indubii ilih superior to the 
most distinguished of tlic carl> Scoitisli vcmacu 
Lir writers— Dunb ir, or UoUolas, or Hcnrjson, or 
I >nJs IV He has p ission, wat, humour, and pla>- 
ful f incv , and in such productions as his EpitJia 
lanniiiii (on the m image of M irj Stmirt with the 
D luphm of I ranee:, is v ell as m man> of his 
I’s ihns, he rises to the heights of pure imaginative 
feeling Vs to his genius lie added the most varied 
txiienence of life ind ill the accomplishments of 
Ills time, he would have ipproiched Ins themes 
with ul\ niLigcs fir be)ond those of anj early 
ScuUisli writer Vs it is, the few pages in the 
Scots tongue which he has written onl} prove that, 
)i d he chosen to use it, he had the perfect com- 
m inJ of all Its c ipaeities Lven from tlie two brief 
h tt< rs here quoted it will be seen that he handles 
the 1 uigu i^e vuh a deltncss and precision which 
is unequalled in any siieciniens of earl) Scots lliat 
hive been preserved, while the extrict from the 
.1 f'uoii tio at Jiruvcs that on higher themes he 
lo^kl p'v.duce a harmony and S)mmeir) in the 
olil 'Scots ton,,ne winch recalls the penods of 
Cieero or I iv . 

To bis a ngulai* froynit "'ll, Randolpb maistor of 
pojiU to tbo Quclnla Grace of Ineland 
It 0 111 t 1 a of ktlrcv of j ju scn, tn) littcrwrjl- 
I -> > -v. VV tb tfu i)rst I r.-Aavit Manaus [j/r] Scotus, 

of >,iki* I teau*. xeia ,^featl) aril v]<.cialj that vour 


inglessmen ar fund liars in ihair cronicles alleg)aig on 
hvan SIC thvaigs as he never said I half be)aie vexit w)lti 
seikncs al ihe t)nie sens, and geif I had decessit \e suld 
liaxf lesil [lost] bath thankis and recompens. Now I most 
neid thank )ou, hot geif wear [war] brekks vp of thysfol) 
laitl) done on the border, than I W)1 hald the recompense 
as Inglis geir, hot gif peace foUowis ami nother je dicseik 
of manage or of the twa s)niptomes following on manage 
quliylks ar jalozie and cuccaldry, and the gut [gout] can 
not me away , I most other find sum w ay to pay or ccisi 
kyaidncs or ellis gcifing vp kyndnes pay yow with eval 
wordis , and geif Ihys fasson of dealing pleasit me I half 
reddy occasion to be angry with you that haif wassit me 
to be anc kentys man, quvlk m a maner is ane centaute, 
half man, half beast * And yil for ane certame considea 
lion I wyl pas over that iniury, imputyng it crar [rather] 
to your new foly, than to aid w vsdonie For geif ye had 
beine in your rvehl wyt, ye being aiiis escapit die tern 
pcsluous stormes and naufrage of manage had never 
entcril agane in the samyai dangens For I can not lab 
you for ane S/oii philosopher, havinge ane head mex 
pugnable vvath the frenetyk tormentis of Jalozic or ane 
cairless hart that taks cuccaldns as thymg indifferent. In 
thys caise I most neidis prefer the ntde Scoltis wyt of 
capilane Coebume to your mghs solomomcal sapience, 
quliylk wery of ane wyfe dehuent hir to the qnevaie 
againe , hot you dehuent of ane wyfe castis your self 
m the samyn nette, ct ferre poles dominam saints tot 
resttbus nllam And so capitane Coebume is m bijtter 
ense than you for his scikncs is in the ftiUe and yowaas 
m the licid. I pray you geif I be out of purpose tbynb 
not that I buld be manat Hot radier consider your 
awyai dangcrouse estail of the quhylk tlie spekmg has 
thus troubht my braine and put me safar out of the vray 
As to my occupation at thys present tyme, I am besv 
with our story of Scotland to purge it of sum Inglis lyas 
and Scoltis vamte. As to maister Knoks his histone is 
m hys frcindis handis, and thai ar in consultation to 
miligat sum part the aeerbile of certame wordis and sum 
taint's qiihair m he has follow it to muchc sum of your 
mghs waatans, as M Hal it suppilatoreni ems Graftone,’ 
fi.c. As to M Beza I fear that eild [old age] quhy Ik has 
put me from verses making sal dchvrc liini sonc a scabu 
povttta, quhylk war ane great pitye, for he is ane of the 
most singuhr poetes diat lias beinc thys lang tyane. As 
to your great prasyng gevin to me m your lettrc geif ye 
scomc not, I thank you of luif and kymjnes toivart me, 
hot I am sone of your corrupt mgement Heir I wald 
s.ay mony imuncs to you war not yat my gut [gout] com 
maiidis me to cesse and I wyl als spair mater to my nxxt 
wntings Fairweal and god keip you zVt Sterling the 
sext of VugusL G BuclivvAX 

I rile allusion IS 10 the old slorj that the men of Kent liad talk. 

" Onifton was tlie contiiiuator of the chronicler IlalL 

To ilalater Randolf Sqular Maister of Poatea to 
the Quonls Grace of lngland. 

Maister, I half rcsavit diverse letters frame you, and 
yil I have ansount to name of tliaymc, of the quhy Ike 
albeit I half mony excusis, as age, forgetfulncs, Ijesines, 
and disuise, yat I wyl use nane as now, except m\ aweir 
ness [laziness], anil your gentilnes , and geif ye Ihynk 
nane of ihcise sufiieient, content vou with ane eonfevsion 
of the fait, without fear of punitioun to follow on inv 
onkindnes Vs for the prevent, I am oceaipiit in writvaig 
of our histone, lieing assairit to content few, and to ihs 
pde-asc mony lhar throw rVs to the end of it, yf ye gelt 
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)t not or thys -winttr be passit, hppen not for it [do not 
depend or count on it], nor none other writ>-ngs from 
me The rest of my occupation is tvyth the gout, quhilh 
haldis me besy both daj and n)cht And quhair }c say 
ye bad not lang to lyif, I traist to god to go before >o\v, 
albeit I be on fut, and >c rjd the post, praying you 
ah, [also] not to dispost my hoste at Newwcrk, Jonc of 
Kelsterne fhys I pray you, partly for his awyne sake, 
quliarac I thocht ane gud fellow, and partly at request 
of syl as 1 dar nocht refuse And thus 1 tak my led 
shortly at you now, and my lang led quhen God pleasis, 
committing you to the protection of the almychty At 
Sterling XXV day of August, 1577 

Yours to command with service, G Buck tN an 

Bxbortatlon to the Lords of the Privy Counsell 
agaynat the Hatnlltons. 

It may seame to 50ur lordships that I mclling [med 
dling] with hic matens of governing of commoun weill 
pas mync cstait being of sa ineane qualitie and foryettis 
my devoir geving counsale to the rvysest of this realme 
Nochlyelcs seing the misene sa greit apperand and ye 
calaniitie sa neir approcheand, I thocht it lesse fait to 
incur the cryme of sunnontmg my pnuat estait nor the 
blame of neglecting the pubhet dangearc Thairfoir I 
chosu rather to underly the opimoun of prcsumptioun m 
spcking than of Iressoun in silence, and speciahe in sic 
Ihingis as seme presenthe to redound to perpetuall scliamc 
of jour lordships, dislructioun of this royall estait, and 
rewyne of ye haill commoun weill of Scotland On this 
consideratioun I had tane at this lyme on hand to aduerteis 
jour honors of sic Ihingis as I thocht to pertene bayth 
to jour lordships m spcaall and in generall to ye haiU 
communilic of yis realme in punitioun of traitors, pacifi 
caliQun of troubles amangis our scKTis, and contmewatioun 
of peace with our nychtbouris Of the quhilk I had lane 
the trasell to ivrytc and remittis the jugement to jour dis 
crctioun, having that hoip at the leist that gif my wit and 
foirsicht can not satisfic jow my gude will sail not dis 
pleis jow — of the quhilk aduertisement the suraroar is this. 
First to considder how godhe is the aclioun that je had 
tane on hand to writ, flic defence of jour king, ane 
innocent pupill, the cslabhssmg of religioun, pumlioun of 
ihevis and tratouns, mantcmance of peace, and quietnes 
amangis jour sclffis and with forayne nationis Nut to 
remembir how jc haue vindicat this realme out of thral 
dome of stmngeans, out of domeslik tyranne, and out of 
ane puhhcl dishonour -mentis all forayne nalioms, quhair 
we wer altogidder estemit ane people murthcrarc of 
kingis, impacient of lawis and m.'igislraltis — in respect of 
ye murlhour of ye lait king Henry within ye wallis of ye 
pnncipaU. towne, the grciltcst of ye nobilitie being present 
with ye Quelle for the tyme And how eftir jour power 
je try It out ane part of ye died tratouns home amangis 
the trew subjcclisand constramt strangcaris to prays eftir 
wart als mekill jOur justice as thai liad afoir condampmt 
wrangusle jour injustice 

Tlifl icrnscubr wndnss of Buchanan, a» far as is known, consist 
of iho two letters guen alios c /'A/CA.imir/ruii, a saunoal allegory 
on the career of Maitland of Lethnigton and the ttfiitoni/iou /o 
/if rrut l^rjs a political pamphlet addressed to the Protestant 
nobles of Scotland Tlie Scots translatioa of the Df/cf/ta is prob- 
ably by nnother hand. The most satisfactory edition of Biicbanan s 
Laiiu works is that of Kuddmiann (i7i5X Mrs scrrucular writings 
are published bj lie Scotush Teal Soctcl> During Buchanans 
sojourn 111 Bordeaux he wrote four Ixitin tragedies for acung by tl c 
amdenti. It is interesting lokuowthat two of these— the Bfif/ts/ei 
aiwl theye//l/lrr, translated ii to German after 1570 — set m Germany 


the example of treating sacred subjects m the ses cter style of the 
classical tragedy, somewhat on Senccan lines. Sec Irving 5 Li/c 
0/ Gtargc iSuduutan (and ed. JS17), and Hume Browns Gfsr^e 
Btuhau viy Humanist and Rf/ornier (1E90). 

Robert Limlesajr tenant nther than laird 
of Pitscottic, near Ceres in Fife, is gratefully re- 
membered as the gossiping chronicler of Scottish 
history, the ‘auld Pitscottic’ who was Sir Walter 
Scott’s authority for many a vivid passage in his 
prose and \erse — as, for instance, the story m 
Marmion of James IV ’s \ision m Linlithgow 
kirk before Floddcn , ‘ for quaint interest, the 
Herodotus of Scotland,’ Mr Lang calls him For 
the dates of hia birth and death, c 1500-C.1565, 
formerly accepted by him, Dr Mackay on no %ery 
convincing grounds substituted in 1899 c 1532- 
01578 Pilscottie belonged to a branch of the 
noble family of Lindsay , but though, like all 
Scotsmen in this ‘romantic’ age, he was a strong 
partisan, he took no conspicuous part m public 
affairs His sympathies were witli the English 
or Protestant party throughout, and he is mam 
fesdy unable to be fair to the other side. He 
IS apt to be wonderfully wrong in his dates , he 
sometimes exasperates us by giving the driest and 
briefest annals in years full of great events for 
which he might rank as a contemporiry authority 
But when it does occur to him to tell a story in 
full, he does it with a will, and is both graphic, 
humorous, ample m striking details, and eminently 
quaint He proposed to himself to be the con- 
tmuator of Boece and Bellendcn, and his first book 
IS a translation, with additions, from Boece fhe 
first printed edition — that of 1728 — was ‘modern- 
ised,’ that of 1814 was well meant but uncntical 
And all before that of the Scottish Text Society 
(2 vols. 1899) were incomplete. Of sixteen iMSS 
examined for that edition by Sheriff Mackay, only 
one (which came to light m 1896) contained any 
account of the events of the interesting decade 
1 565-1 57 which saw the murder of Damley, 
the Bothwcll mamage, Queen Mary’s flight, the 
regency of Murrax, the deaths of Knox and 
Lethington Dr Mackay is convinced the newly 
discovered portion is Piiscottic’s own, suppressed 
in the other MSS because the senbes were afraid 
to copy Pitscoltie's frank account of these cntical 
times Pitscottic thus recounts the escape of the 
Duke of Albany, the brother of James III , from 
Edinburgh Castle, to which, after a rebellion in 
1479, the king had commuted him 

Sone efter this they consalht the king to lustiefie the 
Dutk of Albanic his brother, thinkand gif they war quyte 
of him they sultl do w itht the king quhal they pleissit , 
(Tor they slude in sic aw of the Duik of Albanii. they dmxt 
not mcll witlit the king nor put liand in him, so lang as 
the said Dmk was on Uaie. Quhairfor lliir consperatouns 
desvaat at all tyine> to iiaue this Dmk put to deid, 
trustand the better to come to lhair purpois of the king 
Althocht the conspiratouns thocht to have this matter 
that Is above spcafyit in quyetnc>, yet nochtwalhtsland 
mg the king of h ranee gat wit of the samin tressoun be 
moyen of sum that favvored the Dmk of Albanie, and 
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tl I L U' ^ ‘1C -ii- i-nni,! t t-Iup out of 1 ranLu hai^tehe 
It ,o 'v. Li '1 'vitli’ cuKit to thu Uuik of 

\'L ii , t,J » then t la in prcaOiic in tin. coattll of 
L‘ iL- ii, to „ihcrtiau him tiuit it \iaa concluthl wiOi 
111. *. 11 — J <-or all that hu aould he malitieit mtht m 

c cu lai <- 4 t, , quh Ik moj tin, <lu befuir thu schip 
t-ik in t t. la I ot Kttli Lcatde thu Newheawm and 
^•ul h r -^if loan it as am. paaain^ur uitht M)-nc, and bond 
Mbfd to tlic uoatLlI to till. Duik of VlbaniL jpf he 
M In-. ‘ f Uit. ^min t^uhen hu hard Ihir now cilia he 
ik Mit the cajitaneib lecence to bend for tuo bObaia of 
)i L, quho ^-aif him leil ^laidhe and pro\}dit the hoabia 
h m ^II \nd then the Duik of Vlliame send his famiheir 
in, and to the said fnndieiuan for the \v)ne and pra3nt 
mm to send of the beat and starkest , quho grantit the 
eimin wene heaitfullie and send him the tuo boasis of 
nu asie, md in the on of the boaSia he pat ane roll of 
i ajc quhairin woa elossit ane secreit WTitting quhilk 
sehe the Iiuik of \lbame sic t) dings oa he waa nocht 
content witht, but in the wther lioas thair was ane certine 
fad one of cordia to support him in lies neid at that Ijmc 
llu 1/0 la was of the quantitie of tuo gallouns the peace, 
quluirfmr they war the lea to be knawan that thair was 
ought m to them Iwt the wjne Nochtwithlstandmg the 
man that hroeht the w)iie sped him hame to he. maiater 
aiul beheu him CerUne thingis be loung quhilk tlus 
atrin^er had hidin him, and that night the Duik of 
\lbaiue c-illit the captane to the supper and promiasil 
him ane dnnl of goode w)ne and he glaidlic desynt 
tl e suiue, and came to him incontenent and suppit avilht 
hi, 11 rile Duik olT Allianie gaif Ilia chamberch)Id com 
Heard that he ould drink no w)no that night hot keip 
him freaehe iTor he knew not quhat he wald hauc adoc, 
t lairfor he ira)it him to lie war witlit him self and gif 
thiir raise onj thing amangis them he prajit him to tak 
hii 1 airl aa he wald aerue him (Julien supper was done 
the eaptaiie Went to the kiiigis challmcr to aic quhat he 
was dieiiul quho wastheii ludgit m the caslill , and quhen 
he had .,arl Wesii il, he gart S)ne stuk the zetus and 
jne 1 art sett the watch man and thairefter came againc 
to the Duik of \Ilnmeis cleimber to the collalioun , and 
eiter til It they had drukin and all men was m thair 
1 ed , the Diuk and the captauc zeid to the tabillis and 
plaxit fur the wane The f)re was hott and the w)nc 
i I si irl un I the captane and Ins men became raerie , 
q iliill at tlie lest the Duik of \lbanie pcr.aueil his laTuc 
and saw them iiKrrie and maid ane signe to liia chamber 
ih)!l to be red) as he had iiiatruelit him befoir lor 
th, Duik thocht at tint t>me that thair was no wther 
re Held lx,t ether do or die, bccau e that he waa smrhc 
d Sitnssit Ih- the frinclie sehip that he was to be licidit 
Afoun the momc ihairfor he thocht it best to preaene 
ihi time anJ to [ ul liis lalTe in jcopardie, thmkand the 
tiHu mi..ht I ill that he mi^lit releif himself Thairfor 
he g of ilu c into r and lap fra the Imonle and straik 
t’ e cajtanewuh me quhin,^ir and slew him and aJIao 
vKk i> aac wtlur Hot lies chamlrr chjld was right 
1 - I r the ineane tjwe and aua the tua wther tuik [ 
1 ic, ti at Is to the captane and his time men, and 
jai ca tile) h i ,'or„ east them in the l)Te , and efterwart 
'a .s , at umr cor, in ami put to the i all held at ane 
,j)it j Lee ,aLa r tie aalehcs might luuc no aighl of 
-> -n 1 th ir Lid oaer the tow ower the wall and 
’a: Duik L ,1 ji e hu chaml/er child first. Bet the tow 
I It -i 1 "so ‘'cll and bral hU line bainc and 
1 . j let (t.it 1 s I a' t r and laid lijri imk long for 


he woa game Ihen the Dmk ratf the acheittis of Uis 
bed and maid the raipe langer and past dounc him self 
aailbe and quhen lie come doune he peraawit hia senaat 
Ijand m the po^ut of hia l>fe. lie luik him wpe on Ins 
bak and bmre him as far as he might avm away and hide 
him m ane quyit place quliair he trow it he might be 
saif, and s)me went to the New hevtn, quho send thair 
Iwtt to the land to him and resshwit him m to the 
schip , hot I knaw not giue his senamt past witht him 
or not, bot suirle money gcnlillmen of bcottland wassit 
to be witht him Amangia the hif Schir /Vle.xander 
jeardane lainl of Apillgirth paat witht him, witht sindnc 
genullmen. Bot on the mome quhen the watchis ))er- 
aauit that the tow was hingand ower the wall, they ran 
to seik the captane to haue scliawnn him the maner, 
bot he waa not m his chandler, they could notgett him. 
Then ihcj passit to the Duik of Albanieis chamber and 
tlirnr they fand the doore standand oppm and ane dcid 
man lyand alhort it , and also they saw the captane and 
tuo wther m the fyre burnand, whiche was wene dollarus 
and feirfuU wnto lliem , bot the) mist tlie Duikof Albanic 
and bis chamber chyld, and thairfoir they rane spedelic 
and tauld tlie king how the matter had hapnit, that the 
captane was slaine and his servanUs. Bot thd king wald 
not credit them qulnll he past him self and saw how ibe 
matter stude, and saw the captane and his men Ijand 
deid and brunt in the fyre. llien he considcnt the 
haill cause how it stude, and caussit the zetlis to be 
haldm close that no wordc sould pass to the tounc qulnll 
he liad searchtt all the place to se gif the Dmk of 
Albanie had bene withtin the place or not Bot quhen 
he could on nawayis comprehend him, he caussit to semi 
out horsemen in all pairtis of the contne to se gif they 
could comprehend him in any place and bring him to 
the king agoine, and they sail haue great revairdu 
thairfoir Bot on nowayis could they gelt wott of him, 
bot at last thair came ane man out of Leyth and schew 
the king that tliair came ane bolt of the frenche sdiip 
and tuik m certane men and tliairefter pulht wpe thair 
saillis nnd trevissit wpe and doune the firth, quhom they 
ludgit all to be the Dmk, as it was trew , for he past 
to I ranee incontenent and lliair was wedl ressawit intbt 
the I mg and gatt m marieaige tlie Duches of Ballan 
and gat wpoun hir johnne Stewart quhilk efter him 
was Dmk of Albanie and goremour of Scottland. 

The extract folluws in all c&scntials the i899eiliuoii ITic r m 
such words ai * zellia li Tor ihcold a -practtcaily > thewm wiem 
11 of cour c u. QuhtU mcaai till , to juitfjtc u to execute , wr//, 
meddle Mir, tlicsc uo-vt/iir neiii ttoirvelUs ) A»rr, cask of 
Icailierii butt fttavinf, nialioisic, malmsey, /ndaint fathom 
jrorr, caused, arri/ sisit, sUtk, ihut , cr//if, yetli gales ••■‘J 
gaed uent druklti^ drunken x* \rk strong hclicadcii 

Z'xf the e^mtanr^ ‘gave the adventure, nuidc the icuinre 
juhxn^er^ whinger, han„cr, large dirk , /aw, rope ihte hame, 
thigh hone uiixit, wished, jiitth rtr/ijr, mahe away, alhart, 
athwart daUaritx dolorous z^t oott get wit Ballati L'onlogi w 
It IS cliaraclcnsUc of PnseoUic ilut by him tlni very circnm.ua' 
tral itcry tl referred to the jear 14S3, when Albany again flr 
to England, not to trance, and conscrscly be makci him do m 
I47> what he couid not lursc done nil 1183 

John Lc-sllc, or LtirLEY, Churchman and 
historian, was the son of the parish priest of 
Kingussie. Born in 1526, he studied at zVbcrdcen 
and Pans, was professor of ennon law at Aberdeen, 
and in 1565 was made Bishop of Ross He was a 
w irm supporter of the ((ucen, followed her m her 
cell fortunes, and was her commissioner and confi 
dentiaj friend as well as ambassador to Elizabeth, 
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by whom he was impnsoned or confined for a 
} ear or two for promoting’ the mamage of Mary* 
with the Duke of Norfolk. He pled Mary’s 
cause at the courts of France, of Spam, and of the 
Empire, was sent from Rome as papal nuncio 
to the Emperor Ma.\jmtlian , was \ icar-general of 
the diocese of Rouen , and after Mary's execution 
( 1587) retired to a monastery near Brussels, where 
he died m 1596 While m England he wrote in 
the vernacular Scots a History of Scodand from 
the death of James I (where Boece left off) to 
his own tune, which he finished during his con- 
finement ‘in the Bishope of London's house m 
the Cite of London’ m 1570 At Rome after 
1575 he rewrote this History in Latin, considerably 
expanding it, and prefixing a descnption of Scot- 
land and a history from the fabulous beginnings, 
based on Boece and hlajor This latter extended 
work was translated into Scots m 1596 by Father 
James Dalryraple, a monk of the nionasterv of St 
James at Ratisbon , die translation being edited 
for the Scottish Text Society in 1885-88 Leslie's 
History IS wooden on the whole compared with 
Piiscottie, though it has its merits , and his on- 
ginal homely Scotclt is both clear and vigorous, 
and is much less artifiaal dian Father Dalrymple's 
translation 

The following is part of Leslie's account of the 
reign of James IV, m which we have the Church- 
man’s frank admissions as to ecclesiastical abuses 
in the court of Rome as w ell as m Scotland 

JaniLS, elileft fone to King James the third, wea bottw. 
the [17th] day of ^larche 1472, quha eftiruart wes calht 
James the fourt, and wes ane jufte and guide pnnee 

Ane comclte mervellus appeint m the fouthe, the xvij 
day of Januer till the xviij day of Februar, cafland gret 
beames of hcht louart the foulh, and wes placet betuix 
the pole and the pleyaidis calht the fe\m flamis, quhilk 
the aflrologis did afferme to be ane figne of moay mer- 
vellus changes ui the warlcL 

Till, greyt fchip bqgtt be the bifchop of St Androis, 
callit the bifchoppis barge, bemg laidmnit with mer 
chandice, brak and penfchit befid Bamburghe, the xijth 
day of yiorche , m the quhilk mony mcrchandib, clarkis, 
and uthens paffingens war drownit, except ane few 
number quha did efchaip be ane boitt, m the quhilk the 
Abbot of Samt Cohne wes takm prefoner, and haidm 
be ane James Kar m Ingland, quhill he yiayit four fcore 
pundb for his rnnfoun Tlic haiUe gudeis being m the 
faide fchip wes fpnljeit and takm away be the Ingltfh 
mao, to the gryet hurt of the mercbandis and aw nans 
thaireof, notwitbftandmg of the trewis. 

The Abbacy e of Dunfermehng vacand, the convent 
cheifit ane of tbarr awn monkis, calht Alexander Thomf 
sun, and the King promont Henry Creychtoun Abbat 
of I’aiflay thairto, quha wes prefemt be the Paip, through 
tlie Kingis fupphcationis, to the faide Abbacy e. And fic 
hk Mr Robert Shaw, perfoun of Alynto, was promot it be 
the King, of the Abbacy e of Paiflay , and fua than first 
began fic maner of promotione of feculans to abliacies be 
the Kmgis fupphcationib, and the godhe elcdliones war 
fruftrate and dekayde, hecaus tliat the Court of Rome 
admiuit the prmas fupphcauonis, the rather that tliay 
gat greyt proffeit and fowmes of money thairby , quhair 


fore the bifchoppis durft not cooferme thamc that wes 
cholin be the convent, nor thay quha wer eledlit durft 
notperfew Ihair awn ryght And fua the Abb^yis come 
to feculnr abuflkj the abbotUs and pryouns bemg pro 
movit furth of the court, quha levit courtly k, fecularlye, 
and voluptuoflye And than ceiffit all rehgipus and 
godlye inyndis and deidis, quhairwilh the feculans and 
teroporall men beand fklandent w ith thair evill example, 
fell fm all devocioun and godlymes to the warkts of 
wikednes, qubairof daylic mekiU evill did mcreafe 

This yeir [1474] m September, the indulgence of the 
feitt of St Androis wes publifchet be Patnek Grahame 
Arcbcbifchop thairof, and the fame feitt ereiflit m ane 
Archebifchopnk , quhilk wes unpetrat be the faide 
Patnek Grahame, quha maid narrative to the Paip, that 
becaus the Archebftchopnck of \ork wes metropolitane 
of Scotland before, and that thair wes oftymis weans 
betuix Scotland and Ingland, quhairthrouch thay could 
not half accefle to ihair metropolitane, fpecialhe for rcmedie 
of appellaaone, the I’aip coufenlit to mak St Androis 
pnmat and metropohtan of Scotland, and ordamt the 
uther xij bifchoppis of Scotland to be under his prunaae , 
quha refiftit thairto, and promefit ane taxacione of xij 
thoufand merkis to the King for his mayntenance agams 
the Archebifchop And the prelaltis fend to Rome, 
quhair thay plcyit the caufe 

GuttU good, siatttts, siars laiduuut, laden c^arktt, clergy 
qtJuU, till sJitUjfett, kpoQed plundered aujftarts, owners treats, 
truce eluint, chose Fatf Pope tmfttrat obtamed , 
plead pled. 

The follownng, from the same reign, is Leslie’s 
story of a famous incident, the subject of a satire 
by Dunbar (see page 199), who made out that the 
alchemist was the devil m disguise 

This tyme ihair wes ane ludienc with the King, quha 
wes maid Abbolt of Tungland, and wes of curious ingyne. 
He caufet the King behove that he, be multiply mge and 
uthens his mvenuons, wold make fine gold of uther 
metall, quhilk faence he calht the qumtaffence , quliair 
upon the Kmg maid greit coft, hot all in vainc Hus 
Abbott tmk m hand to flie with wmgis, and to be in 
Fraunce befoir the laidis amballadouns , and to that 
effect he caufet mak ane pair of wmgis of fcddetis, 
qululkis beand fcffmit apoun bun, he flew off the caftcll 
wall of Stnvelmg, bot Ihonhe he fell to the ground and 
brak. his thee bane , bot the wyt ihairot he affery vit lo 
that thair was sum hen feddens m the wmgis quhilk 
yomit and covet the myddmg and not the Iky is. 

Mittuplytng IS a regular word for alchemy m Chaucer t/ie sauits, 
the smd, the above inenuoned fcdiUris, feaihcra , ftisttut, fas- 
leued tfue, thigh, blainc }armt S.a, > earned for and 

desued inydditig, dunghill 

A sentence or two from Dalrymple’s translation 
of the passage on the corruption in monasteries 
will show his Latinised style 

Now alms deidis abuset ar lumet into plesures, now 
what laid up was to help the misene of die pure, is gyuen 
to satisfie the volupteousness of the ryche The mounkis 
now electis nocht AblioUs quha godhe ar maist and 
dcuole, but kmgis cheisis Abbots quha ar lusUest and 
raaisl w ith thame m fauour 

Sir JiUUCS 31cl>ille (1535-1617), pnvy coun- 
cillor and gendeman of the bed chamber to Mary 
Queen of Scots, was born at Hallhill, m Fifeshire. 
He was page to Queen Mary at the French court, 
and subsequentlv undertook missions to the court 


Sir James Melville 


*■ Ln^lacd ^nd to ilic Ekctor Palatine He Iclc in 
Jiijjcnpv an liiatontil ’ ork, which lono'' li> un- 
,v lowi! m tin, Cobllc of i-dmburjfh, but, discovered 
r. i“ko, pablishcd in ICS3, as tlie \huioirs of 
■sir J nes Mehillc ut Hallhill, professing to give 
11 mipirtij] iccouiu of the most remarkable 
I'f ui 1 of b’aie during the last age,' cspeci illv those 
Jtr Ph/ ibeth, M irv Queen of bcols, and James, 
1 1 huh llie author w is personall> concenicd. 
liu'- work, of whith the Bannatvaie Club’s stan 
di d edition appeared in iSa?, is memorable for 
,he vi^rjur and liveliness of its stjle, and as 
ole luihonl) for some import int events 

An InUjiuiew with Queen Elizabeth, 
a 1 e apptrit to be fa clkctionit to the Quen hir gud 
hbv', I’lat fcliL had a „iet (kfvn. to fe hir , and bccaufe 
thcr (UfvrcJ nulin,, eulil not le la liaitlelv hrocht till 
klu dvl)l(.d oft to luk vpi n hir picture, and tok me 
til 1 * hir bed cliaiiil cr and opjenil a hlle kltroun vvhtrm 
ver dviurs lilk picturr-, wraiipid wilhin paiper, and 
irct 11 v[ion llu paijur ilur name-, with hir awen hand 
Vpr 11 the lull that fclu tok vp was wrelen, ‘ Mj lordis 
pulurt. ' 1 held llu candcll and prcITit to fe m) lordis 

[ V „u Mbcit fclu wa, lailb to kt me fc it, at lenth 
I b iiiiiiutuiutc obleaiiit the lulit therof, and alktt the 
!am> tj can inme with me viito the Quen , ([uhilk fche 
ufikd alleging fche had bot that ane of his I fatd 
a„iM, tint fehc had tlie pnncipoll, for he was at the 
tirihelb part of the cliamlier fpeakmgwuh the fecretarj 
( uiiL Hun fche to,, out the Quenis picture and kifTit 
it , Mill ilTit liir hand, feir the gret loue I faw fche bure 
to the kl-en SJic fchew me ilfo a fair rub), gret I)k 
a TmcI el lull riilii I defvred that fche uald either fend 
It e a leikcii vnlo the (,)uen, or elis mv I ord of luicefters 
pic ete ^clie fan), gene the (,»uen wall folou hir con 
latU. tlut felie vrald gel them bailii with l)m, and all 
b' fche had, bot fuM fend hir a d)ainom for a token 
Mill m Novilwcs lait efier fupper , fehe appointed 
me l > b at hir the 11) vt mom)ng be S houres, at quhilk 
Cv 1 felu vfed to walk m hir garden, and inqu)re"d 
-mtie thirds at me of this centre, or vthcr contrees 
wlienii I hrd laid) traueht , and caufe-il me to eat with 
bir de le of bo lour, ui) lad) Stafford, ane honorable and 
, j-lh la ly, win Inul 1/cne at (leneva, bamflit dunng the 
i.„n. of Quell Man, that I m)cht be alwaves neir hir 
'la elbe, that fche 1 i)eht eonferr wuh me , and m) lad) 
stiTerdis dochter v a> iii) melbrcs, for I was of ther 
a q 1 Unce when ihev pailit ihrow Fiance, and had 
,,,<1 intelligence lx hir and lx; ni) lady Hirogniortoun 
\[ d)atrs metingiv iher wa! 1 Le d)-uefs purixjfes, and 
'be Q- u ill) feaeruie liail inlbnnflcel me forot)Tiies to 
e„a I _'ters of granite, and call m lome purjxafes of 
mu irc or chs I vald be t_,re-d vpon, a, being weill 
iiuJr 1 cil of hir 1 ikrs natureJI Hicrfore m declaring 
!' e,rtunie» of Hutelihnd, I’oUe and Ilal), the bulking 
i! e ‘hug of die danus and ecmen eos not forut, 
f il ''ilcoiticv Veld a lull fetten for gentdwemen to 
V r He Q_cn of Er'sLrd fiid fche bad of dvuer, 
t - rululku entry iki) '3 lang a, I wa, iher fche 
’ I arc day iH I ii„lifeh ved, are the brenelu, 
I 1 ii the % lahen, mul ‘‘a of others , afking at me 
' >r thci 1 fet 1 r left I fud die luheu vvcid, 
i-l ^ 1 '■'f t hr *»e fu fehc delyled ij fe! aw her 
„ ’ It e.)'o_tol hair, iaum_ a kcll and Lmet a the) 


do m Italy Hir hair was reder then jellow, curlit appa 
rand) of nature Then fche entnt to dicem what kynib 
of coulour of hair was reputed bed , and inquyued whither 
the Quenis or hirs was liefl, and quhdk of them Iwa was 
fairefl I faid, the fairness of them liauh was not ther 
word foltes Bot fche was emed with me to declain. 
quhdk of them I thoclit faired. I faid, fche was die 
faired Quen in England, and ours the faired Quen m 
Scotland. \ et fche was enied. I faid, they wer bailh 
the faired ladyes of ther courtes, and that the Quen of 
England was why tier, bot our Quen was very lufomc 
Sche mquyred quhdk of them was of hyed dature. I 
faid, our Quen Then fche said, the Quen was ouer 
lieycb, and that hir felf was nother ouer hich nor ouer 
laich Then fche afkit what kynd of exereyfes fche vfed. 
I faid, quhen [when] that I was difpatchit out of Scot 
land, that the Quen was bot new com bak from the 
hyland hunting , and when fche had leafer fra the aJIinres 
of hir contre, fche red vpon gud bukis, the hidones of 
dyuers contrees, and fomtymes wald ^lay vpon lut and 
varginelis. Sche fpent gene fche plaid weilL I faid, 
raifonably for a Quen. 

Tliat fame day efter dener, my L of Ilundfden drew 
me vp till a quyet gaJlenc that I mycht heir forae mufik, 
bot he faid he durd not advow it, vvher I mycht heir the 
Quen play vpon the virginelis Bot efter I had barkcnit 
a why 11 , I tok by the tapilTcrie that hang before ihcdur 
of the chamber, and feing hir bak was toward the dur, 
I entnt within the chamber and dod dill at the dur 
chtk, and hard hir play excellently vvcill, bot fche led 
all fa fehone as fche tumit hir about and faw me, and 
cam fonvartis femyng to dryk me with hir left hand, and 
to think fchame, alleging that fche vfed not to play 
before men, bot when fche was folitary hir allamc, till 
efehew melancholy , ami alkit how I cam ther I faid, 
as 1 was walken wuh my L. of Ilundfden, as we pad by 
die chamber dur, I hard fie melodic, quhilk rauyd and 
drew me wilbm the chamber 1 vvid not liow , excufing 
my fait of bamelyncs, as being hrocht vp in the court 
of France, and was now willing to fuffer what kynd of 
puniffemcnt wald pleife hir lay vpon me for mv offence. 
Then fche fat down laich vpon a kulTchcn, and I vpon 
my knee befyd hir, bot fche gaif me a kiiffchen with hir 
awen liand to lay vnder my kiic, quhdk I refufed, bot 
fche compellit me , and callit for my lady Stafford out 
of the nyxt chamber, for fche was hir allain ther fbcii 
fclic afkcd whither the Quen or fche played bed In 
that I gaif fur the prayfc Sche find my Frcnche wa> 
gud , and fpent gif I culd fpcak iLalen, qufidk fche fpak 
raifonable weiU I faid, I taned not abone tua monctlics 
m Italy, and liad hrocht with me fome *bukis to reid 
vpon, bot had na leafer to Icam the langage perfytly 
Then feho fpak to me m Dutche, bot it was not gud, 
and wald wit what kynd of bukis I lyked bed, whither of 
theologie, hidory, or louc matters. I find, I lyked wed! 
of all the fortis 

I w as erned to be difpclfchit , bot fche find that I 
tyTeil fclioncr of hir company nor fclie did of myn. I 
fa d, albeit I kad na occafion to tyre, that it was tyon In 
retourn , loot I was dayc<l twa dayes longer idl I mycld 
fc hir dance, as I was mfounned , quhdk being done, 
fehc inquyred at me whither fclie or tlie Quen dancil 
bed I faid, (he Quen dannt not fa Iiicli and difpofcdb 
Os fclie did llitn again fehe wiffit that fche inyclit fe 
the Quen at fome convement place of mealing I offent 
to convoy hir fecretly m Scotland be poid, clothed lyk n 
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pajgtt difgyfed, that fchc m>cht fc the Quen , -u K. Jamci 
the 5 pad m France difgyfctl, with )ii3 awtn ambaffatlour, 
to fe tile Due of Vcndoine:. fiflcr that fuIJ haue bent hix 
w>f , and how Jiat bir chamber fuld be; kepit as thoch 
fche ver feat, m the mean t>-m, and nane to be preu> 
therto bot m> lady Stafford, and anc of the grumes of 
hir chamber Schc faid, Alacei gene fche niycht do it , 
and feame-d to l)k neiU of fic kynd of langage, and vfed 
all llie meania fche culd to caufe me perfuad the Quen 
of the gret loue that fche bure ento hir, and was inyndit 
to put away alt geteufies and fufpitions, and in tjmo. 
comyng a llraiter frendfcbip to fland betvseen them then 
euer liad bene of before , and proniyfent that my difpafche 
fuld be delyuent \nto me lery fcliorti), be Mefter Cialt 
at Londoum 

LtUroun, Uclcm, dejV , gint gin, if Itau, leave tyrt i z/aii, 
(aligueil PaUr, Poland oifiJ raiment selitit, tuted , htll, cap 
lustmc, lovely hegch, mch, high latch low kiuunm cuihion 
zvistt/f wuhed jeah, ncX, 

James 1tcl>iIIe (1556-1614) was, like his 
unelc, the Hellemst, divine, and great Presbytenan 
Churchman, Andrew Mchille (1545-1622), bom 
at Baldowie, Montrose, and became successively 
regent or tutor m the College of Glasgow, professor 
of Oriental Languages at St Andrews, and minister 
m 1586 of Anstruther and Kilrenny, whence he was 
ejected in 1606 He died at Bcnvick-on-rweed. 
He Is best remembered for his Diary (rather 
autobiography), which was edited for the Banna- 
tyne Club (1829) and the Wodrow Society (1842) 

Hla Childhood. 

I haid an evill mcljaied woman to my nuns , Ihcreficr 
speaned and put In a cottar hous, and about four or fyie 
ycir auld brought home to a step mother , yat a verie 
honest burges of Montros lies oft lauld me, that my 
father watd ley me down on me bak, pleying with mie, 
and lauclie at me because I could nocht ryse, I was sa 
fait , and wald ask mie wliat ealed mic I wald answer, 
‘ I am s.a fait 1 may nocht geang ' And trew he sen 
my tememberance, X cam never to the place Imt Goel 
moved sum an with a mothcrlie alTcction towardis me 
Vbout ihe fyft yeir of my age, the Orate Bulk was put 
m nvy hand, ami when X was Seavinc, iytle llvaitof haid 
1 lernit at hamc , therfor my father put my eldest and 
onlie brother, Davad, about a year and a halff in age 
above me, and me logidder, to a kinsman and brother 
in the minislcne of his, to scholl, a guid, lenicd, kyaid 
man , whome for tliankfulnes I name, Mr Wilyatn Cray, 
iiimisler at Lo„ie Montrose He haid a sistar, a godlie 
and honest matron, rewlar of lies lious, wha often 
reinemKnt me of my mother, and was a vene loving 
mother to us, indeid fher was a guid nomber of 
gentle and honest mens bems of the cowntrey aboui, 
Weill ireaiied ujx. bailie in letters, godlines, and exer 
ccise of hone-sl geames filer wc lemeil to reid the 
Oatecliisnle, I’rayxrs, and Senplure , to rehers the 
Catecliisme and Prayers also noltcs of berip 

lure, efter the reiding lhairof, and llier first I fand 
(Wysed be my guid God for n') that Spnt of sanetifica 
lion bcgmmng to work sum inolioiits in mv hart, even 
aliout the aught and nyait jxir of niy age , to pray 
gang to bed and rysmg and living m the liejds aim 
to eav ower the praveis X luid lermt vnlh a svveit 
moving in my hart , and to abhore swe-anng, and mbuk 
and coiiipltan ujion sie as I hard swear W hcruiuo 


the excmple of that godlic matron, seiklie, and gilfen 
to read and pray in hir Led, did mikle profit me , 
for 1 ley m hir chamber and heard hir exereuses 
. Wc Icmcd ther the Rudiments of the Latin Grammair 
withe the vocables in Latin and Irenche, also dyvefse 
speilches m Frenclic watli the reidmg and nght pro- 
nunciation of that touiig We proceidit fordar to the 
Etymologic of Lilius and he, Symtax, as also a lytle of 
the Syntax of Linacer , tlierwith v as yoyned lluiiter's 
Nomenclatura, the Minora Colloquia of Lrasinus, and sum 
of the Eclogs of \ irgill and Epistles of Horace, also 
Ciccro his Epistles ad Tcrcntiam He haid a veric guid 
and profitable fonn of resolving Ihe authors, he leatehed 
grammaticalhe bathe according to the Etymologic and 
SvTilax , bot as for me, the irewthc was, my mgyne and 
memone war guid aneuclie, bot my judgment and tmder- 
sianding war as yil suiored and dark, s.a that the thing 
qululk 1 gat was mair be rat ryane norkiiawlagc flier 
aLso We haul the aire guid, and fields reasonalile fear, 
and be our maister war leaclicil to handle the bow for 
archene, the glub for goff, the batons for fencing, ako to 
nn, to loopc, to swooin, to warsell, to preve pratteiks, 
cvene ane liailfing his iiutche and andagonist, Ivallie 
in our lessons and plav A happie and golden lyme, 
indeid, giff our negligence and unlhankfullncs haid nocht 
moverl God to schorten il, parthe be deceymg of the 
number, (juhilk caused the maister to wcine, and pantie 
be a pest quhilk the Loni, for smne and eontempt of 
his Cospell, send upon Montrose, distant from Over 
Logie bot twa myles sa that scholl skalleU, and we 
war all send for and brought hame I wais at that 
scholl the space of almost fyve ycirs, in the quhilk 
tyme, of pnbhcl news I remember I hard of the 
manage of Jlendne and Mane, King ami Quein of 
Scots, Seingnour Pavae’s [Kiccio's] slauchter, of the 
! King’* mourder at the Kirk of 1 lekl, of the Quern's 
taking at Carbarn, and the Ixingsyd feild Wlictof 
; reid Mr Bowcliannan Cornicle, lib 17, 18, 19 

Even at tlial lyane, me thought the heinng of they 
I things moved me, and stak in my hart with sum joy 
or sorrow, as I hard thev might hclpe or bender the 
Kelligion Ivanielie, I remember the ordour of the fast 
kelpit HI anno 1566, the evill liandlmg of the minislerie 
be taking away of their slijiends , for Mr Janies Melvall, 
my uncle, and Mr fames Balfour, his cusing gennau, 
bathe mmisters and stijveiulles, with guid godliv, and 
kvaid Palnck 1 orbcs of Cors. The Xxitd Kinnaber 
and the godlie and zealus gentlemen of the counlrey 
parllie for iliair benivs cause, and parthe for that 
notable instrument in the Kirk of bcolland, Jhone 
Erskine of Done, Supennlendeiu of Mcnis ami Angus, 
his residence in. Logs at ccitean tymcs, did oflentynics 
frequent our bou>, and talk of sic matet'. \Wt, I 
remember vveill wliow we jvasl to the lieail of the 
mnir to sie the fvre of jov burning upon the siiple 
hurd of Monlroae at the davc of the King's b nbp. 
ITiese things I mark for the grait bcnclit of that jdaee 
and conipame, wUerm the Lord wald hailT nie ireanetl 
upe III my tirst ami lender age 

S/ctrul vicsncj I silcd ,.vivivr, -iaier,iiKri4 cvcrc.v— 

i.uii,aisiie rriWir Mcklj o ,3 -r iaicUi,c.-<e injrr.^ iasihein. 
otvcurnl t ti u.att' r ij tijr Ittut t hgf ivii mure P/ rc c lK.,« 

irrirv,cg„c y, tr fvir rji,v lc„p g! , 6 , lij'j , astndl ercatc 
ftt't /tal'ttca jrnwe piictiauct dtfen 1 ihesct a/ '}t< ( d-tsy 
ui„ thj* cJj Asiltcd, eu puea wav Ui)smv4<ii i'— ,vsa>rr la Csr 
rt tr I a4.aHxa s Ilivewr (4 sv,,ttvcd , , taurr, Paw 

Jr'c /, jr, U-oaie trc«cl Irarced 
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finish my cours with joj, to bis glorj, and comfort of his 
Kirk, through Jesus Christ our Lord, to quhomc with 
the Father and the Halie Gaist be all honour, praise 
and glone for now and ever Amen 
There is at| anonymous Htstone and Life of 
King Janics the Sixl, an anonymous Dturnal 
of Remarkable Occur) ents in Scotland from the 
Ume of James IV to 1575, scrappj but highly 
entertaining , The Dtarie of Rooert Btrrel, Burges 
of Edinburgh, from 1532 to 1605 , David Moysie’s 
Monoirs of the Affairs of Scotland from 1577 to 
1603 , and from Richard Bannatj-ne, John Knox’s 
secretar), we hate a Memoriale of Transactions in 
Scotland from 1569 to 1573, which, though it records 
mteresting facts, is, like most of the rest, lacking in 
almost all the graces of style. Dr Gilbert Skene 
left Ane Bnefe Description of the Pcst , The Sea 
Law of Scotland was expounded ‘ for the reddy use 
of seafanng men , ’ and John Skene prepared an 
Exposition of the Teimes and Dtffictll lEords in 
some collections of old Scots laws Most of these 
have been reprinted by the Bannatyne Club or the 
Scottish Text Society The Rolment of Courtis, by' 
Abakuk Bysset, wntten m the reign of Charles I , 
remains in MS , and is, according to Dr J A. H 
Murray, ‘perhaps the latest specimen of literary 
Middle Scotch prose existing ’ 

Sit Ricbiird llaitlaiid of Lethington, now 
Lennoxloie, near Haddington (1496-1586), father 
of the more famous Secretary Lethington, was 
eduaited at St Andrews and Pans, and served 
James V, the Queen-Regent, Mary, and James VI 
as judge, pm y-counciUor, and Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and as commissioner for dealing with 
Border troubles. After he had become blind 
(before 1560) he filled m his spare time bv wnting 
a Histone of the House of Seaton j by wnting 
a large number of poems, notable chiefly for 
shrewdness, sense, wit, ijnd good feeling , and 
by making a very valuable MS collection of 
Early Scottish poems by various authors, his 
daughter serving as amanuensis Many of his 
own poems, largely' occasional — On the New Yeir, 
On the Qiienis hlaryage. On the Assembtie of the 
Con^re^alioiiii, &.c — beseech the factions which 
rent the country to be reconciled in the public 
interest His record proves that in that time of 
fierce party conflict he was little of a partisan , 
but on the whole he fa\ oured the Reforming party 
His facetious verses have something in common 
with Lyndsay'’s The following is from his 
Satire on the Toim I^adyes 
Sum vvyfis of the burrows toun 
Sa wondir vane ar, and wantoun. 

In vvarld they watt not quhat to weir 
On claytbis thay vvair monye a croun , 

And all for newfangilnes of gcir 

And of fvne silk thair fiimt cloiku. 

With hingand sleivis, lyk geill poikis , 

Na preiching will gar lhame foirbeir 
To weir all thing that sinne provoilus. 

And all for newfangilnes of geir 


wot 

spend 

aiurc 

jelly bags 


Thair wylecots man vveill be hew it, ptmcoais 
Broudint ncht braid, with pasmentis sewat lace 
1 trow, quha wald the matter speir. 

That thair gudmen had cans to rew it. 

That evir thair vvyfis weir sic geir 

Thair wovm hois of silk ar schaw in, displajed 
Bamt abone wath tasteis drawnn , 

With gartens of ane new maneir , 

To gar tliair courthnes be knaw in , 

And all for new fangilnes of geir 

Sumtyme thay will beir up thair gown, 

To schaw thair wylecot hmgeand down , 

And sumtyane bavlh thay will upbeir. 

To schaw thair hois of blak or broun , 

And all for new fangilnes of geir 

Thair collars, carcats, and Iials beidis , 

With velvet hats heicht on thair heidis, 

Coirdit with gold ly ik ane younkeir, 

Broudent about wnth goldm threidis , 

And all for newiangilnes of geir 

Thair schone of velvot, and thair muilhs , slippen 
In kirk ar not content of stmllis, wnh stools 

Tile sermon quhen thay sit to heir 
Bot caryis cuschingn, lyik same fmllis 
And all for newfangilnes of geir 

And sum will spend mair, I heir say. 

In spvce and droggis, on ane day. 

Nor wald thair mothers in ane yeir 
Quhilk will gar monye pak decay, 

Quhen thay sa vamhe waist thair geir 

Leif, burgess men, or all be loist, Leave cease 
On your wy fis to mak sic cost, cry till 

Quhilk may gar all your baimis bleir their eyes 
Scho that may not want wyne and roist, 

Is abill for to waist sum geir 

Betwene tharae, and nobillis of blude, 

Na difference bot ane velvous hutd ! 

Tliair camroche curcheis are als deir , 

Thair uther clay this ar als guid , 

And lhai als costlie in uther geir 

Of burgess wy fis thoch I speik plaine, 

Sum landwart ladyus ar als vain, country ladies 
As be thair cletthing may appeir , 

Werand gayer nor tharae may gam , may sun 

On ouir vame cUythis vvaistand geir 

Maitland s own poems were many ot them pnuted by Finkerton 
(1786) and by Sibbald (tSoy) and all of them by the blaitland Club 
(i8yo), so called m honour of the collector of the MSS 

Ale\ander Scott (1525 ’-1584?) is on slender 
evidence conjectured to have been the son of a 
(Catholic) prebendary of the Chapel -Royal at 
Stirling, and seems to have spent most of his life 
in Edinburgh, in what office or profession is not 
known He left thirty six short poems, of which 
the most notable is Ane Ne^u Veir Gift to Queue 
Mary, which gives a rather melancholy picture of 
soaal conditions at the time , and a satire on the 
tournament, called f listing at the Dntm, wntten 
obviously on the model of Chrysits Kirk of the 
Greiu The others are mainly love poems (some 


cambnc 

kerchiefs 
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of them ^ ery coarse, some of them mere graceful 
e'tercises m verse, some with the note of true 
passion) , Pinkerton, not quite unreasonably, called 
him the Scottish Anacreon Of Scotch authors 
he stands nearest his English contemporaries 
Wyatt and Surrey , his verse is pointed, graceful, 
and melodious, and very varied in stanza and 
rhythm. 

A Eondel of Lufe 

Lo, quhat it is to Infe, love 

Learn je that list to prufe. 

By me, I saj, that no wayis may 
The gnind of greif remufe, 

Bot still decay, both njcht and day, 

Lo, quhat it is to lufe ! 

Lufe IS ane fervent fjre, 

Kendilht without desjre. 

Schorl plesoiir, lang displesour , 

Repentence is the hjre , 

Ane pure tressour, without messour , 

Lufe IS ane fervent fire 

To lufe and to be wjiss. 

To rege with gud adw) iss, rage, be mad 

Now thus, now than, so gois the game, 

Incertane is the djiss , 

There is no man, I saj, that can 
Both lufe and to be vvjiss. 


Sen in jour garth the lilly quhyte 
May not remane araang the laif, re,t 

Adew the flour of haill deljte , 

Adew the succour that ma me saif, nuy 

Adew the fragrant balme suaif, sweet 

And lamp of ladeis lustiest I 

My faithful hairt scho sail it half. 

To byd Hath hir it luvos best. 

Deploir, 5e ladeis cleir of hew, 

Hir absence, sen scho most departe. 

And specialj je luvans trew, 

That woundit bene with luvis darte , 

Ffor sum of 50 w sail want ane harte 
Als vveill as I thairfoir at last 

Do go with myn, with mjmd invvart. 

And bjd with hir thow luvis best 

The ment of Scott’s translations of the First and 
Fiftieth Psalms may be gathered from the first 
verse of the former (the double rhymes in first and 
third hnes being a feature) 

Happie IS he hes hald him fre 
From folkis of defame, 

Alwayis to fle iniquite 

And sent of sjm and schame. t«nt, umt 
Some of Scott 5 poems were pnnted by Allan Ramsay, Lord 
Hades, and otben , the whole of them were edited by D Lalag 
(iSaiX m the Huntenan Clubs transenpt of the Bannatyne MS. 
in which alone they were preserved (1874-81) and for the Scotrah 
feat Soaety by Cramtoun (iBgsX 


Fle alwayis from the snair , Fly— snare 

Leme at me to be ware , 

It IS ane pane and double trane patn— tram 

Of endles wo and cair , 

For to refrane tliat denger plane, 

Fle always from the snair 

In icoyir, gnu, the 1 is not pronounced Mst m Scotch (here 
rhymes with due 


To ttla Heart 

Hence, hairt, with hir that most departe, her— must 
And hald thee with thy soverane, 

For I had lever want ane harte, the rather 

Nor half the hairt that dois me pane , 

1 hairfoir, go with thy lufe remaue. 

And lat me leif thus vnmolest , bve 

And se that thow cum not agane, 

Bot byd with her thow luvis best 


Sen sclio that I half scheruit lang, she— served 

Is to depairt so suddanly, 

Address thee now, for thow sail gang 
And heir th) lady cumpany 
h ra scho be gone, hairtless am I , Smee she 
Ffor quhy ’ thow art vnth her possesL 
Thairfoir, my heart, go hence m hy, haste 

And byd with hir thow luvis best 


Though this belappit body heir beleaguered 

Be bound to schenutude and thrall, servitude 
M> faithful hairt is fre inteir. 

And mynd to serf mj ladj at alL 
Wald God that I vver pengall equal, fitted 

Vnder that redolent ross to rest 1 rose 

oet at the leist, my hairt, thow sail 
Abyd with hir thou lufis besL 


Robert Senipill (iS30?-9S), author of The 
SevipiU Ballates, was the most considerable verse- 
satinst in the period immediately following the 
Scottish Reformation He has been — absurdly 
enough — identified with both the third and the 
fourth Lords Sempill, but was probabl) an illcgiti 
mate member of that noble house. Either as 
combatant or as spectator he was present at the 
siege of Leith m 1559-60 He was in Pans before 
1572, whence he escaped at the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, and there is record of his having 
been paid for some serv ice to the Scottish Goi em 
ment. A violent partisan of the ultra-Reformmg 
party, he in his verses reviled Mary, Bothwell, 
Lethington, Kirkaldy of Grange, and the episcopal 
(‘Tulchan’) dignitaries, and treated their oppo- 
nents as glonous and spotless heroes His earlier 
pieces (three of which are m the Bannatyne MS ) 
are highly indecorous , his pnncipal satires are 
rather lampoons — coarse, rude, but pithj and 
clever , his most decorous ‘ deplorations ’ of deaths 
and disasters are dismal diatnbes, not poems Yet 
he is doubtless the representative spint of a party 
that has left no equally vivid picture of the temper 
of the times T/ie Regaites Tragedy w-as a lament 
for the Earl of Moray’s death , A7ie ComplauU 
upon Fortoun records his regret for the fall of 
Morton , the Legend of the Bisckop of St A/n/rois 
Lyfe IS a scumlous invective against Archbishop 
Adamson, and opens thus 

To nil and sundne be it sene 
Mark wedl this mater what I meine, 

The legend of a lymmans lyfe, roguoj 

Our Metropohtane of Fyfle , 
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Ane schismatyke and gude swyne hogge. 
Come of the tryb [of] Gog Magoge , 


Ane elphe, ane elvasche incubus, 

Ane leurand laune bcherous, leenng fox 

Ane fals, forloppen fenyeit freir, run away 

Ane ranigard for greid of geir , tunajate 

Still daybe dnnckand or he dyne, ere 

A wirriare of the gude sweit ivyne, xwtUer 


Ane baxters sone, ane beggar borne, 

That tivyse his surname hes menswome 

How little descriptive poetry was Setnpill’s forte 
will be seen from these verses from The Se^e of the 
Casttl of Edinburgh m 1572 

Tlie vehement schot seid m at ather syde. 

By threltie Cannoms plasit at partis seuin, 

QuhiU thay thair in mycht not thair heidis hyde 
For Pot Gun pellettis falland from the heuin. 

The Bumbard stanis derectbe fell sa euin, 

That in to dykis by dint it deidly dang thame, 

Quhdl all the housis in the place wes reuin 
The bullatis brak sa m to bladis amang thame. fragmenu 
» 

Continew and this ane dosand of day e, or mair, 

QuhiU tyme apomtit, neuer man durst steir , 

1 he larum rang, the R^ent self wes tliair, 
kly Lord Ambassat, to, stmd uerrj neir , 

The manhe Generali, lyke the god of neir, 

Kot vsit to skip guhen sic thmgis ar a do , 

Our Cronall als, quha is ane freik hot feir, colonel, 

W ith aU his Capitanes reddie to ga to champion 

Allan Ramsay pnaud \n tbe Evtrsrtin three of Sempiil % poems 
m Bonaatynes MS. T G SieveruoQ printed them all (with 
many not by him) m Tfu Stut^tU Balhitt (1873), and of the 
forty eight pieces m Cranstoun s Sattrtcal P^nu of tht Rt/or* 
mition (Scot Hist Scut 1889-93) those certainly by ScmpUl are 
twelve m number, and a good many of (he twenty seven that are 
anonymous or pseudonymous were by the editor regarded as 
probably SempiU s* 

Alci-andcr Ulontgouierie (c 1545-c. :6io), 
bom probably at Hessilhead Castle near Beith, 
was m the service of the Regent Morton and 
James VI , travelled m France, Flanders, and Spam, 
and, having lost favour and retired from court, 
became devout m his latei' years. His pasquinades 
are coarse and savage without being strong, his 
amatory poems laboured, and his devotional pieces 
poor His fame rests on The Cherrte and the Slae 
(1597)1 which IS an allegorical poem represent- 
ing virtue and vice, and was possibly wntten m 
Compstone Castle, on Tarff Water, above Kirkcud- 
bnght (seten of the stanzas were recast shortly 
before his death) The allegory is poorly managed, 
and IS both obscure and incoherent , some of 
the descriptions are lively and vigorous, but there 
IS more sound sense than poetry in the reflections 
suggested The metre, partly at least his own 
invention, seems to have been first developed m 
his poem, Tl^e Banktf of Helicon Here he follows 
a poetic but non classical convention which, m 
speaking of the Muses, opposes a well or stream 
called Helicon to the mountain of Parnassus — a 
convention followed also by Chaucer (‘By Elicon 
the clere well’), Caxton, Gavin Douglas, Skelton, 
Davie Lyndsay, Spenser, the academic Pilgrimage 


to Parnassus, and even Ben Jonson, as well as by 
Bums Mount Helicon tvas sacred to the Muses, 
and on it were the hallowed fountains Aganippe 
and Hippocrene (also called Fons Caballinus), and 
though there was a sprang named Helicon near 
Parnassus and a n\ er so called m Sialy, there is 
no classical authority for associating either with 
the Muses The stanza is made up of a common 
enough ten-Iine verse followed by four short lines 
having double rhymes analogous to those of some 
Latin hymns It has not usually been noted that 
Turberv'iUe (see page 265) uses a stave which in 
the matter of these double rhymes and other 
essentials is very similar Maitland adopted this 
stanza, Ramsay revived it, and Bums often used 
It , but, like several of Montgomene’s rhythms, this 
is rather complicated for his metncal skill or poetic 
gift. He was influenced by Alexander Scott and 
the English lynsts , and it has been pointed out 
that several of his seventy sonnets are translations 
from Ronsard The Flyting with Sir Patrick 
Hume of Pohvarth is as coarse as that of 
Dunbar with Kennedy Like Dunbar, Holland, 
and other old Scottish poets, he wrote bitterly 
and contemptuously against ‘ Hielandmen.’ The 
first verse of the Bankis of Helicon (which Dr 
Cranstoun accepted as certainly Montgomerie’s) is 


Declair, 36 bankis of Helicon, 

Parnassus hillis and daillis ilk on, each one 

And foDlaine Cabalkin, Hippocrene 

Gif ony of 30ur Muses all (Fons Cabot Imui) 

Or nyniphis may be peregall equal 

"Vnto mj lady schein. bnght 


Or if the ladyis that did lave 
Their bodyis bj your brim 
So semihe war or 511 so suave, 

So bewtiful or trim 

Contempill, exempdl Consider 

Tak be hir proper port. Take example by 
Gif onye sa bonye 
Amang 50U did resort 

This is one of Montgomene’s sonnets to the 
king, begging for his pension 

If lose of guids, if gntest grudge or gnef, greatest 
If povertie, impnsonmont, or pane. 

If for guid will ingratitude agane, 

If lauguishmg in langour but rehef, \titliout 

If det, if dolour, and to become deif. 

If tnivell tmt and labour lost in vane uneU, lost 
Do properly to poets appertane. 

Of all that craft mj chance is to be chief. 

With August Virgill wantit his reuard. 

And Ovids lole as lukless as the lave, lot 

Quhill Homer hvd his hap was wery hard, 

5et vhen he died, sevm aties for him strave, 
Thoght I am not lyk one of thame in arte 
I pmgle thame all perfythe in that parte. surpass 

From the recast of the ‘ Oherrle and the Slae.' 

About an bank with balmy bew is, 

Quhair nychtingales thair notis renewis, 

With gallant goldspinks gay, 
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The mavTi, merle, &. Progne proud, 

The hntquhyt, lark, &. ]a\rock loud linnet 

Salutit mirthful ilaj , 

Quhen Philomel had su eitly sung. 

To Progne scho deplord. 

How Tereus cut out her tung. 

And falsi) hir deflourd , 

Quilk story so sone 
To schau hirself scho seimt, 

To heir hir so neir hir, 

I doutit if I dreimL 


The cushat crouds, the corbie ciys, coos 

The coukow couks, the prattling pyes 

To geek hir they begin , taunt 

Tlie jnrgoun of the jangling jayes, 

The craikmg craws and keckhng kays, jackdaws 
The) deavt me with thair (bn 
The painted pawn rvitli Argos e) 13 peacock 

Can on his mayock call , make, mate 

The turtle wads on withent treis, 

And Eccho answers all, 

Repeling with greitmg 
How fair Narcissus fell, 

By l)nng and spynng 

His schadow m the welL 


I saw the hurcheon and the hare hedgehog 

In hidlmgs hirpliiigheir and thair, secret— hopping 
To mak thair morning mange. meal 

The con, the cuning, and the imt, squirrel— rabbit 
Quhais dainty downs with dew were wat, 

W ith stiff raustachis strange 
The hart, the h) nd, the dae, the rae 
Tlio fulmart and fake fox , 

The beardit buck clam up the brae 
With birssy bairs and brocks , 

Sum folding, sum dreiding 
The hunters subtle snairs, 

With skipping and tnppmg 
They play it them all in pairs 


doe — roe 
polecat 

brutlj bears 
and badgers 


The air was sobir, saft and sweit , 

Nae mist) \apours, wind nor weit, 

Bot (juyit, calm, and cleir, 

To foster Floras fragrant llouns, 

Quhairon Apollos paramouns 
Had tnnklit mony a teir , 

The quhilk lyke silvir schaikers shynd, tpangles 
Embroydenng Bewties bed, 

Quhairwith their heavy hcids declynd. 

In Mayis collouns cled 

Sum knoping, sum dropuig 
Of balmy liquour sweit, 

Excelling and smelling 

I brow Phebus hailsum heit. 

He skilfully worked up an old motif and refram 
into a new song, of which we hardly know how 
much IS Montgomerie’s and how much the onginal 
(‘ spinfuahsed ’ in the Gude and Godltt Dallatis). 
The first two stanzas run 


Hey, nou the day dawis , 

The jolie cok crawis , 

Now shroudis the sliawis 

.fcOOd> 

Throu Natur anone 

The tbissell cok cry is 

tbimb 

On loucra wba lyis , 

Nou skaillis the skyas 

scattoi 

The nicht is neir gone 

The feddis ouerflouis 

With gouans that giouis, 
Quhair lilies lyk lou is. 

flame 

AJs nd as the rone. 

rouoo 

The turtill that treu is, 

\\3lh nols that reneuis, 

Hir pairtie perseuia 

The night is neir gone. 



Montgoroenc 3 Poems have been edited bj Irving (iSsi) and 
Dr James Cranstonn (Scot. *lcxt Soc. iSSS-S?) bet also Dr 
Hoffmanns Studien zu Alexander Montsomene (Altcrjburg, 
1894). 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 

LITERATURE. 

LATER SIXTEENTH AND EARLY SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURIES 


T IS growing to be more and 
more difficult, as knowledge 
becomes more exact, to find 
a general tenn by which to 
distinguish the magnificent 
literature of England at the 
close of the sixteenth and the 
opening of the seventeenth centunes. It was 
customary in earlier times to call everything 
from Sackville to Shirley Elizabethan, and in 
common parlance the entire penod of si\t\ or 
seventy years is sull laxly tenned the Eliza- 
bethan age In point of fact, the adjectives 
‘Elizabethan’ and ‘Jacobean,’ though con 
xenicnt, arc misleading , and the literary' move- 
ment from 155S to 1625 cannot be regarded 
with reference to political events The date of 
Elizabeth’s death, 1603, is a particularly incon- 
venient one to the student of literature, and 
divides the epoch of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson in a meaningless way Nor is there 
anything which properly connects a wnter like 
Gascoigne with a vvntcr like Quarles Ihe 
proper wav of regarding tins intensely vivid and 
various age is, perhaps, to divide it into four 
periods of unequal length and value But 
before we define these stages m the evolution 
of the Elizabethan Jacobean history, we must 
sec where England stood among the peoples 
of Europe in 1558 

Italy at that moment was still at the summit 
of the mtellectiial world, easily first among the 


nations for learning and literary' accomplish- 
ment But she was already closely pursued 
by France, and before the age we arc consider- 
ing ended she was to be passed m the race by 
Spam and England This, then, is to be noted, 
that we find Italian literature the first in Europe, 
and that we leave it the fourth , the rapid, steady 
decline of Italy being a phenomenon of highest 
import m our general survey But jirestige 
lingers long after the creative faculty has passed 
away, and the nations of Western Europe were 
still dazzled by the splendours of Italian poetry 
long after Italy had ceased to deserve homage 
The chivalrous epic of Italy, with its tales ‘of 
ladies dead and lovely knights,' whether entirely 
senouswith Boiardo (1434-1494) and Ariosto 
(1474-1533), or tinged wath burlesque humour 
with Pulci (1432-14S7) and Berm (1497-1335}, 
had been the last great gift of Italy to literature 
before she sank into her decline The Ot/a/tJa 
Funoso and the J/or^anU Maggiore set their 
stamp on European literature, and most of all 
on that of England. To note the influence of 
Anosto on Spenser, in particular, is of'the first 
cniical importance 

.111 these Italian poets, it will be observed, 
were dead when Elizabeth came to the throne. 
There succeeded to these great names nothing 
better than those of seno-comic poets of the 
thirvi class, such as Tassoni and Bracciohm, 
although, during our own great age, the hghl 
of Italian poetn made another flicker in the 
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bocket with Guanni and with Torquato Tasso 
If, however, Italian verse nas not any longer of 
commanding importance, Italian prose was so 
sUll less. Italy had possessed a noble school of 
political historians, but they had passed away 
before the middle of the SLXteenth century 
riie novelists of manners, who exercised so 
important an influence on our drama, and on 
bhakespeare himself, belong to a period ante- 
cedent to the revival of English prose , Ban- 
dcllo died in 1561, Cinthio m 1573, the Noth 
Puxcevoh w’as published m i 5 S 4 ^ blight fell 
upon Italian prose after the appearance of these 
novels. More cunous still was the early attempt 
made, at first apparently with extraordinary suc- 
cess, to create an Italian drama. It was doomed 
to sudden and abject failure In all things it 
seemed as though Ital), after the splendours of 
the Cinque Cento, was deliberately drawn into 
the background by Providence to make room 
for France, and for Spain, and most of all for 
England 

If we turn to France, we find that by 1558 
the principles of the Italian Renaissance had 
been completely introduced among the young 
writers The famous Defeiue et Illustralwn de 
la Langue Fraufatse dates from 1549, and in 
Its reformation of the language led to a parallel 
revival of literary forms and a return to natural 
poetic inspiration 1 he result had been an 
instant and extraordinary renovation of the 
essential French genius, dipped again in the 
waters of antiquity and transformed to youth 
and beauty That France was ahead of Eng- 
land in her literary revival is easily exemplified 
by the fact that Joachim du Bellay, by whom 
the pnnciples of that revival were illustrated 
with peculiar perfection and delicacy, died in 
1560, before Shakespeare and Marlowe were 
born Ronsard, who lived to the confines of 
old age, died just six months after Shakespeare 
came of age The creation of tragedy in France 
followed a little later, but it was coincident with 
the earliest jears of Elizabeth, and the date of 
the Cleopatre of Jodelle is 1552 llie begin- 
nings of onginal comedy in France, with Crevin 
and Jean de la ladle, belong to the first decade 
of Elizabeth’s reign In all forms of imagina- 
tive revival France is seen to be about one 
generation ahead of us at this tune. The same 
may be said of French prose in the hands of 
the wnter who affected us most, namely, Mon- 
taigne (1533-1592) 

In Spam the reign of Philip II (1555-1598) 
was so nearly coincident with that of Elizabeth 


that we can trace the literary parallel with some 
closeness The following of Italian models is 
far more general in Spain than it is with us, but 
it takes a form which is a perfectly onginal one 
and native to the Peninsula, namely, the lynco- 
mystical In St Teresa (1515-1582), St John 
of the Cross (San Juan de la Cruz, 1542-1591, 
abbot of the monastery of Ubeda, who was 
called ‘ the ecstatic doctor’), and Luis Ponce de 
Leon (1527-1591) we have poets of the Iran 
scendental order who were far- ahead of any 
English writers of 1570 in vigour of diction and 
accomplishment of poetic art, these lyrists were 
destined to exercise an intense, tliough limited, 
influence on our own poetry The noiel, 
picaresque or pastoral, w'as cultivated in Spam 
before it was transplanted to us Montemajor, 
who died in 1561, is the direct nnspirer of 
Sidney and the school of Creene Moreover, 
in the days of Philip II the drama found in 
Spam that acceptance which it had failed to 
find in Italy, and the life of Lope de Vega 
extends on both sides beyond the life 
of Shakespeare Mr Fitzmaunce-Kellv has 
dwelt on the dramatic experiments of Enema 
(1468-1534), and we have nothing in English 
of the early sixteenth century to compare wath 
Ins Citurgicar dramas Ihe amazing tragi 
comedy or dramatised novel of Cahsto and 
Meltbea, by Rojas, dates from 1499, and is 
precisely on a level with what some Englishmen 
of like mind might have composed in 1599 
We are not, however, to presume from this 
that England was all through the century a 
hundred years behind Spam, since there 
seems to have been made no further progress 
at all, in the novel or the drama, until the 
days of Cervantes and of Lope de Vega, who 
were exact contemporanes of Shakespeare 
and Spenser 

We may therefore roughly say that, standing 
on the first year of the reign of Ehzabetli, we 
see Italy, flushed and garlanded with tnumphs, 
and taking as a matter of course her prestige of 
supremacy, practically unsuspicious of the fact 
that her vitality has left her, and that she is 
dwindling to the fourth rank among the nations 
AVe see France, at this very instant of sudden 
revival and reconstitution of her literature, 
taking the pnnciples of humanism with a sort 
of limpid innocence, like a child, amusing her- 
self by applying them to the outer surface of life 
and language, without troubling herself to see 
that they permeate into the veins of the race. 
France is in the heyday of her bnef literary -Age 
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of Gold. Spam is the one country in Europe 
whose literary history at this moment resembles 
our owTi Like ourselves, she has tardily ac- 
cepted the Renaissance, the mediaeval strain 
has nearly worked itself out of her, she is start- 
ing, or has started, each of the purely modem 
forms of literary expression But, while Spam 
began her revival earlier than we did, she pro- 
gressed with It m far more dilatory fashion In 
1558 we are still almost barbarous, while she 
looks back on Boscdn and Garcilaso and 
Guevara, but Spam moves so slowly that by 
1588 we have caught her up, and before r6oo 
we have passed her 

For m 1588 there was little being produced 
or prepared that could have suggested to such 
a general observer as did not then exist m the 
world that we could pretend to anything better 
than the fourth place among the literary nations 
If we gue a brief consideration to the first of 
the four divisions of one penod of which we 
ha% e spoken above, the record it presents to us 
IS mainly one of sterile turmoil and the iinta- 
bilitj of mexpenence From 1558 to 1570 we 
are told, indeed, that ‘ Minerva’s men and finest 
wais’ swarmed like bees at the universities and 
the Inns of Court, but little honey resulted, and 
that neither sweet nor translucent One great 
poetic genius, indeed, born out of his due time, 
and crushed (it would appear) by the absolute 
inability of his age to comprehend what he was 
doing, does appear in the form of Thomas 
Sackville, whose Induction, a meteonc portent 
of a poem, not connected wath any other m 
the generation, appeared m 1563 m the second 
edition of a dreary and antiquated verse-inis- 
cellany called A Mirror for Magistrates, where 
Its rmd modem note clashes astonishingly 
with the droning and mumbling measure of its 
fellows As I have remarked elsewhere, a sign 
of the unhealthy condmon of letters m this 
hectic generation is that, although it produced 
expenments m literature, it encouraged no 
literary man, and Sackville passed abruptly 
from us into politics and silence Ascham, an 
opponent of the Italian influence, and the head 
of a school which had endeavoured to press 
upon Englishmen a crabbed Hellenism, stripped 
of all the elements of beauty, died in 1568, 
leaving us unconvinced of the value of his 
own scheme of humanism, , yet suspicious of 
and unprepared for any other Arthur Brooke, 
convinced to the finger-tips that salvation can 
only come from Italy, produces a poem worthy 
of more historical attention than we have 


been accustomed to give Churchyard, Googe, 
Turberville, dull dogs without much to say or 
voice for singing, keep the level of accomplish- 
ment as low as they can , while Ascham’s 
theories about the classics lead to a great 
activity m the rendering of Greek and Latin 
classics into a homble jargon that passes for 
the newest English The year 1570 comes 
and goes, and English literature is still in 
doleful case 

It IS permissible, however, to take the some- 
what arbitrary date of the publication of the 
Bull of Excommunication by Pope Pius V 
(April 25, 1570) as the opening of a new 
intellectual era in England. Elizabeth, not in 
the least daunted by her enemies, adopted an 
attitude of resolute isolation which gave con- 
fidence to her entire people For the next ten 
years, by contrast with the distracted condition 
of Europe, the internal affairs of England were 
prosperous and tranquil, for the country bad 
realised that it was face to face wath an 
implacable foe, whom, nevertheless, by the 
exercise of patriotic virtue, it might confidently 
hope to defy In this condition of exalted 
public feeling, under this pleasurable tension, 
these seeds of Renaissance culture, which had 
hitherto sent up such dwindled shoots, into the 
English an, began to thrust forth an abundant 
harvest The Bull of Deposition, which it was 
hoped by the Roman party would paralyse 
England, was a trumpet-blast calling upon all 
the slumbenng forces of intelligence to waken 
and come forth Hence the period from 1570 
to 1590 — the real and essential Elizabethan 
penod — IS one of the most vivid and exciting 
spaces of twenty years with which the student 
IS called upon to deal in the whole history of 
letters It rustles with growth, like a tropical 
forest m early summer We find it difficult to 
take note of what is happening, so sudden and 
so manifold are the manifestations of onginality 

In the higher poetry, Spenser, still a school- 
boy, leads the chorus with his first lisping 
translations from Petrarch and Joachim dii 
Bellay as early as 1569 But for the solitary 
voice of Sackville, calling twice in the wilder- 
ness, like a ghostl) clarion, there had been 
none to point out the excellent way of modern 
English poetry since Surrey But by this time 
some of the poets had at least reached the age 
at which independent impressions are formed 
and can be retained In 1570 we may re- 
collect that Marlowe and Shakespeare were six 
years old, while Constable, Daniel, Drayton, 




